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1  Old  Broad  Street,  and  22  Pall  Mall,  London. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  IKSURANCE  COMPANY,  Est.  1803. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up  Capital,  £300,000. 

Invested  Assets  (Capital  and  Beserves),  over  £1,600,000. 
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AsHTON,  Richard  James,  Esq. 
Barclay,  Chaulks,  Esq. 
Barclay,  Thomas  George,  Esq. 
Bevan,  Francis  Augustus,  Esq. 
BOSANQUET,  Pebcival,  Esq. 
Brand,  James,  Esq. 
Chamrkrs,  Sir  Q-eouge  Henry. 
Chkylesmoue,  Tlie  Rigiit  Hon.  Lord. 
FAitQUHAR,  Horace  B.  T.,  Esq. 


Field,  GEOsaB  Hanbcby,  Esq.  ' 

GiLLiAT,  John  Saunders,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hale,  John  Hajipton,  Esq. 

Hill,  John  Sheriff,  Esq. 

Huth,  Edward,  Esq. 

Lawrie,  Alex.,  Esq. 

Liddkrdalb,  Francis  Fbkdk.,  Esq. 

Murdoch,  C.  Townshend,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Newman,  Thomas  Holdsworth,  Esq. 

Smith,  Martin  Kidley,  Esii. 
Twining,  Richard,  Esq. 
-A-TJXMTOJaS. 
Halton,  Eldeed,  Esq.  I    Pkescott,  Henry  Warner,  Esq. 

Newiian,  Robert  Lydston,  Esq.  j    Rugge-Price,  Chablks,  Esq. 

General  Manager—^.  Cozens  Smith. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  every  description  of  Property  at  Home,  in  Foreign 
Countries,  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Moderate  Bates,  Undoubted  Security,  Prompt  and  Iiiberal  Settle- 
ment of  Claims. 

IjOSS  or  Damage  by  Gas  Sxplosion  in  Buildings  insured  made  good.  No 
Charge  for  either  Policy  or  Stamp.  The  usual  Commission  allowed  to  Merchants  and 
Brokers  effecting  Foreign  and  Ship  Insurances. 
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The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Company  comprise— 

Low  Bates.     Iiiberal  Conditions. 

Non-forfeitable  Policies.     Interim  Bonuses. 

Guaranteed  Surrender  Values.    Free  Travelling  all  over  the  World. 

Immediate  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Sndowment  Assurances  payable  during  lifetime  with  Proflta 

I'rospeelui  pott  fret  on  applioilton. 
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SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Bdinburgh,  6  St.  Andrew  Square  ;  London,  17  King  'William  St.,  E.G. 

TRi'ST££S. 

Sir  ROBKRT  Jardixk,   o£  Castlemilk,   Ban^  J.vMXs  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Stracathro, 

M.P.  LL.D.,  M.P. 
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This  Society  differs  in  its  Principles  from  other  Offices. 

Inatead  of  charging  rates  higher  than  are  necessary,  retaming  the  excess  in  the  shape 
of  periodical  Bonuses,  it  (dns  from  the  first  as  large  an  Assaranoe  at  the  Preminma  will  wiih 
safety  tjear—reserring  the  whole  surplas  for  tho«e  who  hare  liTed  to  secure  the  Common 
Fand  from  loss. 

A  Folic;  for  £1,300  to  £1,250  maj  thos  at  most  ages  be  had  for  the  premium  nsoallj 
charged  (with  Profits)  for  £l,0O0  only;  while  by  reterring  the  Surplas,  large  additions  hare 
been  given— and  may  be  expected — on  the  Policies  of  those  who  lire  to  participate. 

At  last  Septennial  Investigation  (1887),  notwithstanding  the  moderate  Premiama 
charged,  the  StRPLCS  declared  was  £1,051,035.  First  additions  were  (with  a  few  nnimpor- 
tant  exceptions)  from  18  or  30  to  34  per  cent.,  according  to  age  and  daas.  Other  policies 
were  increased  50  and  80  per  cent. 

The  Bonutet  to  Policial  participating,  tekie/t  beeawif  tlaim*  Uut  pear,  wttrnged  507  per  etml. 

The  8}-stem  is  one  specially  suited  for  Family  PRovb^iON's.  It  secures  for  the  Preminm 
paid  the  largest  Assurance  diuing  tlie  period  when  a  family  is  most  dependent,  and  it  returns 
the  whole  Surplus  to  those  who  have  proved  (zood  Lives. 

Bxamples  of  Premium  for  £100  at  death— with  Profits. 


Age 

25 

30 

35 

40            45 

50 

Daring  Life 
1    31  Payments    . . 

i  £   J.    d. 

1  18    0 
t   3  12    6 

£    $.    d. 
3     1    6» 

3  15    4 

£  t.  d. 
3    6  10 
3    0    3 

£   a    <f.     £   1.   d. 
3  14    9t     3    5    9 
S    7    5    !    S  17    C 

£  s.   d. 
4    17. 
4  13    1    1 

[The  usual  non-participating  rates  differ  very  little  from  these  Premioms.] 

•  A  person  of  30  may  secure  £1,000  at  Death  (with  profits)  by  a  yearly  payment,  during 
life,  of  £20. 15i.,  which  would  generally  elsewhere  secure  (with  profits )  £800  only,  instead 
of  £1,000.  OR,  he  may  secure  the  same  sum  by  31  payments  of  £37.  13i.  4<f. — bfiug  Aut 
free  of  payment  afttr  agt  50. 

t  At  age  40  the  Preminm,  ceasing  at  60,  is,  for  £1,000  (with  Profits),  £33.  14f.  3<L,  being 
about  the  same  as  most  OflSces  require  during  the  whole  term  of  life.  Btfort  (Kat  Premimau 
have  ceased,  the  Policy  teill  hare  shared  in  at  Ifast  one  dicitiim  of  pre/its. 

THE  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  NOW  EXCEED  £7,250,000. 

Tlieir  Increask  in  last  Septennium  was  greater  than  in  any  other  Office  in  the  Kingdom 
— due  in  large  measure  to  systematic  economy  of  management,  the  ratio  of  expenses  over 
the  same  period  having  been  under  10  per  cent  of  preminma 

The  New  Assurances  have,  for  16  years  in  succession,  exceeded  £1,000,000. 

All  Policies  (not  seafaring  or  military  risks,  for  which  special  arrangements  aremade> 
are  World-Wide  after  five  years— provided  the  Assured  has  attained  the  age  of  30. 

The  arrangements  as  to  Scrresdkr,  Xos-Forfkttctie,  Loaxs  os  Poucibs  (within  their 
value).  Early  Patmskt  or  Claims,  fta,  are  specially  liberal 


REPORTS,  withfutt  i^formalUtn  and  Tablks  o/Ratss,  may  be  had  on  appliealiom. 

JAMES  GRAHAM  WATSON,  Manager. 
\ovember,  1890.  J.  MUIR  LEITCH,  London  Setretarp. 
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Dc&icateD  bg  permission  to  Ibcr  /Rajcstg  the  Queen. 

LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Various 
Countries  of  the  World. 

90    MAPS,    WITH    A    GEOGRAPHICAL    INDEX. 

Imperial   folio,  half-iuoroc'co  extra,   with   Thumb   Index,   price   £12  ;    morocco,   Jil-">. 
S>etat[ed  prospectus  witb  list  of  Contents  free  on  application. 


'  In  respect  of  its  wealth  of  maps  of  the  British  Empire  all  over  the  world  it  is  probably 
uusurpassed.' — Thb  Times. 

'  One  of  the  finest  and  completest  works  of  cartography  yet  produced,  and  far  surpassiuif 
any  other  published  iu  Great  Britain.'— The  Illustrated  London  New**. 

Each  Plate  in  the  above  Atlas  may  be  had  separately,  price  3*.  iu  sheet  coloured,  or  5s. 
mounted  to  fold  in  case  for  the  pocket,  except  No.  7  (Stereographical  British  Isles),  which 
is  5s.  in  sheet,  7s.  in  case  ;  and  No.  9  (G-eological  British  Isles),  10s.  &d,  in  sheet,  Vis.  6d.  in 
case. 

Recently  Published,  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

STANFORD'S    LONDON   ATLAS    OF    UNIVERSAL    GEO- 

GRAPH Y.    Quarto  Edition.    Containing  46  Coloured  Maps,  and  an  Alpliab<(tical 
Index  to  the  Geography  of  the  World.    Half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  3(»,<. 

CONTENTS. 

IU.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

17.  Italy,  North. 

IH.  Italy,  South. 

1!).  Balkan  Peninsula. 

20.  Mediterranean,  \V'est. 

21.  Mediterranean,  East. 

22.  Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 
28.  Asia. 

•24.  Turkestan,  West. 
2,j.  Turkestan,  East. 
2t>.  China. 

27.  Japan. 

28.  India,  North. 

29.  India,  South. 
.SO.  Ceylon, 
.si.  East  Indies. 
82.  Holy  Land. 

All  ottlie  Maps  in  the  above  Atlas  can  be  had  separately, 
mounted  in  case,  3.«. 

'  New  friends  and  new  loves  are  capital  things,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  displace 
the  old,  and  for  our  part  we  have  no  intention  of  ever  putting  out  of  its  place  Mr.  Stanford's 
'  London  Atlas,'  the  third  edition  of  which  in  qmarto  form  is  now  before  us.  We  havo  uaeil 
It  constantly  for  years,  and  we  have  never  found  it  surpassed  for  the  combined  merits  of 
handiness,  cheapnes,-;,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  maps,  of  course,  are  fewer  and  on  a 
«maller  scale  than  those  of  its  lai-gcr  rivals  ;  but  this  drawback  is  perhaps  compensated  by 
greater  ease  of  reference.  We  are  not  sure  ourselves  that  a  compendious  atlas,  supplemented 
at  different  times  by  the  sheet  maps  which  all  the  best  publishers  Issue  at  times  when  a  \n\x- 
ticulrtr  district  is  of  interest,  is  not  a  bettor  thing  than  a  more  extensive  volume,  which,  after 
all,  never  can  pretend  to  extreme  detail  on  the  small  scale.  However  this  may  be,  all  good 
things  are  goo<l  in  their  own  way,  and  in  its  way  the  "London"  is  one  of  the  best.'— 
Satirday  Rkview. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  and  27  Cockspur  Street, 
Cliaring  Cross,  S.W. 

SOLB  A<1KNT  KOn  THK  SaLK  OF  THE  (JRDNANCK  MAW  IN  ENGLAND  ANI>  WALKS. 
SlanforiVs  Cn/nlnyuf  of  Uapt  of  all  jiarls  of  tht    W'vrH  sent  pott  free  on  appHoUion. 


1.  World  on  Mercator's  Projec- 

tion. 

2.  Europe. 

,s.  British  Isles,  Orographical. 
4.  British   Isles,  Hydrographi- 

cal. 
.■).  England  and  Wales, 
(i.  Scotland. 
7.  Ireland. 
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!i.  Denmark. 

10.  Germany,  West. 

11.  Germany,  East. 

12.  Austria-Hungary, 
l.s.  Switzerland. 

14.  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 
1.1.  France. 


33.  Africa. 

84.  Egypt. 

35.  South  Africa. 

9li.  North  .\merica. 

37.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

38.  Canada,  East. 
S9.  Canada,  West, 

40.  United  States,  East. 

41.  United  States.  West. 

42.  West    Indies    and    Central 

America. 
4,S.  South  America. 

44.  Australia. 

45.  Tasmania. 
4i>.  New  Zealand. 
Alphabetical  Index  of   Tuwnb. 
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Price,  coloured  sheet,  if.  l>i/.. 
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Man  sagt  oft :  Zahlen  regieren  die  Welt. 
Das  abcr  ist  gewiss,  Zahlen  zeigen  xcie  sie  regiert  wird. 

GOKTHI 


PEEFACE 

Ix  ACCORDANCE  with  what  is  believed  t«i  lie  the  general  desire 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Year-Book,  it  is 
jmblislied  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  the  information  up  to  date,  it  is  believed  successfully.  Tliis 
would  have  l)een  impossible  without  the  fiiendly  co-operation  of 
the  Government  officials  of  foreign  countries,  the  authorities  of 
our  own  Colonies,  and  of  India,  her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  representatives  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not  to 
mention  numerous  private  individuals,  to  all  of  whom  I  l)eg  to 
convey  my  wannest  thanks. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  this  year.  The  headings  to 
the  pages  have  been  so  altered  as  to  render  the  book  much 
easier  of  consultiition  than  before.  The  various  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  international 
ai-rangements  have  been  embodietl,  invoh"ing  additions  to  the 
British,  French  and  German  Empires,  Heligoland  has  disappeare<^l 
from  the  British  Empire  and  Zanzibar  has  been  added,  as  well 
as  other  extensive  arciis  in  Afi-ica.  By  favour  of  the  Unite<l 
States  Census  Department  I  am  able  to  give  the  results  of  the 
Census  taken  in  June  last.  In  many  other  respects  important 
improvements  have  been  made. 

I  have  to  thank  those  who  have  favoured  me  with  suggestions, 
which  are  always  welcome. 

J.  S.  K. 

Office  of  'The  Statesman's  Year  Book,' 

2?  &;  ;50,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
LoxDOx,  W.C. 
January  26,  1891. 
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INTRODUCTORY   TABLES. 

I.  The  Population'  of  the  Evrtji,  and  the  Lands  op  the 
Globe  available  fou  Occupation,  according  to  thk 
Estimates  of  Mb.  E.  G.  Ravenstein. 

The  WorldTt  Pojfulation  in  1890. 


Europe     . 
Asia 
Africa 
Australasia 
North  America 
South  America 


TotaL 

.180,200,000 

S30,000,000 

127,000,000 

4,730,000 

S9,250,000 

36,420,000 


To  a  S<ivjir« 
Mile. 
101 

11 

1-4 
14 


Total 


1,467,600,000 


The  following  table  shows  the   distribution    of    the  various 
classes  of  laud  on  the  various  continents  in  square  miles  : — 


- 

Fertile  Begion 

Steppe        i 

Deaert 

Total' 

Enrope 
Asia 
Africa   . 
Australasia    . 
North  America 
South  America 

'                Total 

2,888,000 
9,280,000 
5,760,000 
1.167,000 
4,946,000 
4,228,000 

667,000 
4,230,000 
3,528,000 
1,507,000 
1,405,000 
2,564,000 

1,200,000 

2,226.000 

614.000 

95,000 

45,000 

3,555,000 
14,710,000 
11,514,000 
3,288,000 
6.446,000 
6,837,000 

46,350,000 

28,269,000 

13,901.000 

4,180,000 

'  Exclnsirc  «f  tlie  Polar  regions  (4,883,800  sqizare  miles),  wltich  have  at  present  a  popiiI»- 
tion  of  about  SOO.OCH)  souls. 
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III.    The  Partition  of  Africa,  January  1891. 


The  following  table  has  been  compiled  for  the  Statesman's  YEAR- 
BOOK by  Mr.  E.  G.  Eavenstein,  F.R.G.S. : — 


- 

Area 

Population 

Inhab.  to  • 

Square  Mile 

British  Africa : 

Gambia     ..... 

2,700 

50,000 

19 

Sierra  Leone     .... 

15,000 

180,000 

12 

Gold  Coast        .... 

46,600 

1 .905,000 

41 

Lagos  .and  Yornba    . 

21,070 

3,000,000 

142 

Niger  Territories  and  Oil  Rivcr.s' 
British  Guinea      •        , 

290,000 

17,000,000 

59 

375,370 

22,632,000 

60 

Cape  Colony  (with  Pondo  Lund 

and  Walvisch  Bay) 

233,4.30 

1.700,000 

7 

BasutoJand       .... 

9,720 

180,000 

19 

Natal        ..... 

21,150 

540,000 

25 

Zulu  and  Tonga  Lands     . 

14,220 

180,000 

13 

British  Bechuanaland 

43,000 

44,000 

1 

Bechuanaland  Protectomte 

127,000 

50,000 

0-4 

Zambezia,  Nyassaland,  &c. 
British  South  Africa     . 

540,000 

1,100,000 

2 
4 

988,520 

3,794,000 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

985 

165,000 

167 

Ibea,  to  5°  N.  latitude      . 

245,000 

5.600,000 

23 

Rest  to  Egyptian  frontier 

820,000 

7,000,000 

,s 

Northern  Somal  Coast 

30,000 

240,000 

s 

Sokotra 

British  East  Africa 

1,382 

10,000 

^- 

1,007,367 

13,015,000 

12 

Manritins,  &c 

1,053 

390,000 

371 

St.     Helena,    Ascension,     and 

Tristan  da  Cunha 
Total  British  .Vfrica. 

126 

5.000 

4 

2,462,436 

39,836,600 

16 

French  Africa : 

Tunis 

44,800 

1,500,000 

33 

Algeria 

184,500 

3,820,000 

21 

Sahara 

1,568,000 

1,120.000 

0-7 

Senegambia  (old  possessions)  . 

51,000 

250,000 

5 

Gold  and  Benin  Coasts     . 

7,500 

250,000 

33 

IncUisiTo  of  Pokoto  (121,000  square  miles,  0,HOO,000  iiilidbitants)  ami  Oando  (98,S0O 
nquare  uiilcx,  Cl,fXK»,000  iuliabitauts),  with  Borfu  oud  tcn'itories  tributary  to  t'okoto  ou  tlu- 
tiurtU. 
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- 

Area 

Popalfttkm 

InhaKtoa 
SqnareVil* 

French  Africa — roni. 

; 

Sudan  (remainder)  . 

475,500 

8,800,000 

18 

French  Congo  (and  Gabon) 

220,000 

2,500,000 

11 

Obok  (Bay  of  Tajnra)       . 

2,320 

23,000 

10 

Madagascar  and  dependencies 

228.600 

3,520,000 

16 

Comoros   .... 

760 

64,000 

84 

K^union    .... 

970 

166.000 

171 

'J'otal  Frencli  Africa 


2.783,;)50  :     22,013,0(> 


Portuguese  Africa : 
Portugue.-jc  Gui.ua   . 
Angola '    . 
Mozambique 
Matleira    . 
Cape  Vnrde  Islands  . 
St.  Thom6  and  Principe 


11.600 

603,000 

293,000 

314 

1,490 

420 


150.000 

3,600.000 

1,500,000 

136,000 

111,0.0 

21.()(X> 


4.S3 


40 


909,8:i ! 


27 

243,000 

2,800 

930 


.j.."il^.*KX> 


6,000 

100,000 

288,000 

50.000 


0-4 
103 
54 


Total  Portuguese  Africa 

-  finish  Africa : 
letuan,  &c.  (Morocco) 
Sahara      .... 
Canaries  .... 
(julf  of  Guinea - 

Total  Spanish  Africa     . 

rman  Africa : 
Togoland  (Slave  coa>t)    . 
Camarons  (Kamcniii) 
South -West  Africa   . 
East  Africa  (with  Matia)  . 

Total  Grcrman  Africa    . 

It.ilian  Africa: 

Eritrea     .... 

Abvssinia 

Somal  Coast 


Total  Italian  Africa 

Sammarr : 

British  Africa  .        .        . 
French  Africa  . 
Portuguese  Africa    . 
Spanish  Africa 

'  Including  the  whole  of  I.nnd.1,  a  TX)rtion  of  which  will  probablv  be  ceded  to  the  Coneo 
St.-ite  as  a  result  of  the  arbitration  of  the  gwiss  Government. 
'  Spain  aUo  claims  some  70,i.i00  square  miles  on  the  mainland. 


246,757 

444.000 

- 

16,000 
130.000 
324,000 
361.000 

500.000 
2.600,000 

250,000 
1,760,000 

31 
10 

0-8 

831,000 

5,110,000 

6 

56,100 

189,000 

70.000 

660,000 

4,500,000 

210,000 

12 

24 

3 

315,100 

5,370,000 

17       j 

2,462,436 

2.783,950 

1K»9,824 

j          246,757 

39.836.600 

22.013,000 

5,518,000 

444,000 

16 

I 

2 
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- 

Area 

Population 

Square  Mile 

S\xmmaTy—co>tt. 

German  Africa 

831.000 

5.110.000 

6 

Italian  Africu  .... 

H15,100 

5,370,000 

17 

Congo  State  (15el<;ian) 

827,000 

15.000,000 

18 

Boer  Republics 

163,400 

810,000 

i) 

Liberia 

37,000 

1,050.000 

2;t 

Turkisli  (Eory])t  and  Tripoli)    . 

836,000 

7.980,000 

10 

Unappro]>riatu(l 

!       2.021, .583 

23,868,400' 

12 

Great  Lakes      .... 
Total  Africa .... 

1            80,350 

— 

— 

ll,r.l4,300 

127,000,000 

11 

'  UnappropriatcO  Africa  includes  Morocco  (219,000  square  miles,  6,000,000  inhabitants" 
Bomu  witli  Kanem  (80,000  square  miles,  5,100,000  inhabitants),  Wadai  (172,000  squar 
miles,  2,600,000  inluibitants),  Bagimii  (71,000  square  miles,  1,500,000  inhabitants),  &c. 
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THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  : — 

I.  The  United  Kixgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
II.  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 

Reig^ng  ftneen  and  Empress. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress 
of  India,  lx)rn  May  24,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria 
if  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  widow  of  Prince  Emich  of  Leiningen. 
Ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William  IV., 
•lune  "20,  18.37  ;  crowned  at  We^itminster  Ahbey,  June  28, 1838. 
ilarried,  Feb.  10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ; 
widow,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Children  of  the  Queen. 

I.  Pnncess  Victoria  (Empress  Frederick),  bom  Nov.  21,  1840  ; 
married,  Jan  25,  1858,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (Friedrich  I. 
of  Germany),  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm  I.,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia  ;  widow  1888. 

II.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  Nov.  9,  1841  ; 
married  March  10,  1863,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Five  children  :  Albert 
Victor,  born  Jan  8,  1864  ;  George,  lx)rn  June  3,  1865  ;  Louise, 
born  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  July,  1889  ; 
Alexandra,  born  July  6,  1868  ;  Maud,  bom  Nov.  26,  1869. 

III.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  Aug.  6,  1844  ; 
married  Jan.  21,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexander  11.  Five  children  : — ^Ufred, 
bora  Oct.  15,  1874  ;  Marie,  bom  Oct.  29,  1875  ;  Victoria,  bom 
Xov.  25,  1876  ;  Alexandra,  born  Sept.  1,  1878  ;  Beatrice,  bom 
April  20,  1884. 

IV.  Princess  Helena,  bom  May  25,   1846  ;  married,  July  5,  - 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- Hoi  stein.     Four  children  i 
—Christian,  born  April  14,   1867  ;  Albert  John,  bom  Feb.    26, 
1869  ;  Victoria,  born  May  3,,  1870  ;  LouisC;  born  Aug.  12.  1872. 
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V.  Princess  Loxiise,  born  March,  18,  1848  ;  married  March 
21,  1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

VI.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850  ; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  born 
July  25,  1860.  Three  children  : — Margaret  Victoria,  born  Jan. 
15,  1882  ;  Arthur,  born  Jan.  13,  1883  ;  Victoria,  born  March 
17,  1886. 

VII.  Princess  Beatrice,  born  April  14,  1857  ;  married,  July 
29,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  uncle  of  Ludwig  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Three 
children  : — Alexander  Albert,  born  Nov.  23,  1886  ;  Victoria 
Eugenie,  born  Oct.  24,  1887  ;  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  born  May  21, 
1889. 

Cousins  of  the  Queen. 

I.  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  born  Sept.  21,  1845,  the 
^andson  of  Duke  Ernest  August  of  Cumberland,  tifth  son  of  King  George 
III.  ;  married  December  21,  1878,  to  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  born 
September  29,  1853.     Six  children. 

II.  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  born  March  26,  1819,  the  son  of 
Duke  Adolph  of  Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  George  III. ;  field-marshal 
commanding-in-chief  the  British  army. 

III.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  July  10,  1822;  mar- 
ried, June  28,  1843,  to  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  VVilhelm  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 

IV.  Princess  Marry,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  Nov.  27,  1833  ;  married, 
June  12,  1866,  to  Prince  Franz  von  Teck,  born  Aug.  27,  1837,  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg.  Four  children  : — 1.  Victoria,  born  May  26,  \9^^u. 
2.  Albert,  born  Aug.  13,  1868.  3.  Franz  Josef,  born  Jan.  9,  1870.  4.  Alex- 
.ander,  born  April  14,  1874. 

The  Queen  reigns  in  her  own  right,  holding  the  crown  both 
by  inheritance  and  election.  Her  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute 
of  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover  and  the  '  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.' 

The  civil  list  of  the  Queen  consists  in  a  fixed  Parliamen- 
tiry  grant,  and  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  incomes  of  pre- 
vious sovereigns.  Under  (^eorge  T.  this  sum  amounted  at  times 
to  1,000,000/.  sterling,  but  in  1777  the  civil  list  of  the  King  was 
fixed  at  900,000/.,  and  the  income  over  and  above  that  sum 
from  the  hereditary  possessions  of  tlie  Crown  passed  to  the 
Treasury.  Under  William  IV.  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
many  burthens,  and  fi.ved  at  510,000/. 

It  is  established  by  1  tt  2  Vict.  c.  2,  that  during  her  Majesty's 
reign  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  sliall  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  but  tliat  a  civil  list  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Queen.     In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  Queen  has  granted  to  her  an 
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annual  allowance  of  385,000/.,  of  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  are  directed  to  pay  yearly  60,000/.  into  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Puree  ;  to  set  aside  231,260/.  for  the  salaries  of 
the  royal  household  ;  41,240/.  for  retiring  allowances  and  pen- 
sions to  servants;  and  13,200/.  for  royal  lx)unty,  alms,  and 
special  services.  This  leaves  an  unappropriated  surplus  of 
36,300/.,  which  may  be  applie<l  in  aid  of  the  general  expenditure 
of  her  Majesty's  Court.  The  Queen  has  also  paid  to  her  th«' 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  in  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  88,375/.,  and  the  payment  made  to  her  Majesty  for 
the  year  was  50,000/. 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following 
sums  allowed  to  members  of  the  royal  family  : — 25,000/.  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  25,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught ; 
8,000/.  to  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig  Holstein  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of 
Battenberg  ;  3,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz  ;  5,000/.  to  Princess  of  Teck,  formerly  Princess  Mary  of 
Cam))ridge  ;  12,000/.  to  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  and  6,000/. 
to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  heir- apparent  to  the  Crown  has,  by  26  Vict.  c.  1,  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  40,000/.,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1889 
receives  37,000/.  annually  in  addition  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  in- 
come the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  in  the  year 
1889  was  104,188/.,  exclusive  of  9,413/.  of  arrears,  the  sum  paid 
to  the  Prince  being  63,593/.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  settletl 
upon  her  by  26  Vict.  cap.  1,  the  annual  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be 
increased  to  30,000/.  in  case  of  widowhood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  : — 


Ilouge  cf  Stuart. 

House  of  Stuart- Orange. 

James  I.         .        .        . 

.     1G03 

William  and  Marv 

1689 

Charles  L       .         .         . 

.     1625 

William  III.  .      ".     ■    . 

House  (f  Stuart. 

1694 

Commonnrealth. 

Anne 

1702 

Parliamentary  Executive 

.     164!) 

House  of  Hanover. 

Protectorate  ". 

.     1G53 

George  I 

1714 

George  II 

1727 

House  of  Stuart. 

George  III 

George  IV 

1760 
1820 

Charles  n.     . 

.    ir.no 

William  IV 

1830 

James  IL                .        . 

.     1685 

Victoria         ...» 
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I.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Constitution  and  Government. ^ 
I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Oonstitutioii  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  previous  to  its 
assembling.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whilst  Parliament  is  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new 
member  is  issued  upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy 
occui's  during  the  recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  tlie 
Speaker. 

It  has  become  custornary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  end  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  proroga- 
tion, and  by  it  all  Bills  whicli  have  not  been  passed  during  the 
session  fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  sum- 
mons Parliament  in  order  to  proceed  to  business  must  be 
issued  fourteen  days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution 
is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament ;  it  may  occur  by  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by 
proclamation,  or  finally  by  lapse  of  time,  tlie  statutory  limit  of 
the  duration  of  the  existence  of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years. 
Formerly,  on  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  Parliament  stood  dis- 
solved by  tlie  f(ict  thereof  ;  but  this  was  altered  in  th(>  reign  of 
William  III.  to  the  efi'ect  of  postponing  the  dissolution  till  six 
months  after  the  accession  of  tlie  new  sovereign,  while  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  settled  tliat  the  Parliament  'in  being  at  any  future 
demise  of  the  Crown  shall  not  be  determined  by  such  demise.' 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses 
of  Lf^gislature,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Upper  House  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats — 

Jst.  By  virtue  of  hereditary  riglit  ; 

'ind.  By  creation  of  the  Sovereign  ; 

3i(l.   By  virtue  of  office — English  bislutps  ; 

4tli.  By  election  for  life — Irish  peers  ; 

i3th.  By  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — Scottish  peers. 

•  '  Tor  atldltioual  detuUs  sec  yK.\.nBoOK  for  lf<«C,  p.  209  ct  teq. 
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The  number  of  names  on  the  'Roll'  was  401  in  1830  ;  4.") 7 
in  1840  ;  448  in  1850  ;  458  in  1860  ;  503  in  1877  ;  and  551  in 
1890,  of  whom  12  were  minoi-s.  About  two- thirds  of  these 
hereditary  peerages  were  createtl  in  tlie  present  century.  Ex- 
cluding the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  peerages,  the  4  oldest  existing 
peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  while  5  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  and  10 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1888  2  new  peerages  were  created, 
1  in  1889,  and  1  in  1890.  There  ai-e  besides  5  peeresses  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  in  their  own  right,  and  3  Scotch  peeresses,  and 
18  Scotch  and  63  Irish  peers  who  ai-e  not  peers  of  Parliament. 

The  Lower  House  of  Legislature  has  consisted,  since  49  Hen. 
III.,  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  counties  ;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities  ;  and  of  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together.  To  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  37  counties  and  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representatives ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  total  number  of  constituencies  was  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  YI.  to  Charles  II.  were  almost 
entii-ely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amountetl  to  210  ;  and 
ill  the  time  of  tlie  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  al)out  500.  The  number  of  members 
was  not  materially  altered  from  that  time  until  the  union  with 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added;  and  in  1801,  100  Irish  representatives. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  House  thus  average<l  about  650, 
till  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885  raised  the  total 
numljer  to  670. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  English  county  constituencies 
were  increased  from  52  to  82 ;  and  56  boroughs,  containing  a 
population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally  disfranchised, 
while  31  other  boroughs,  of  less  than  4,000  each,  were  reduced  to 
sending  one  representative  instead  of  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
22  new  boroughs  received  the  franchise  of  returning  two  mem- 
bei-s,  and  24  that  of  returning  one  member.  In  Scotland  the 
town  members  were  increased  fi-om  15  to  23 — making  53  in  all  ; 
while  the  Irish  representatives  were  increased  from  100  to  105. 

The  next  gi-eat  change  in  the  constituency  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  the  Act  of  1832,  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867-68.'  By  this  Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted 
493  members  and  Scotland  60.  while  the  number  for  Ireland 
remained  unaltered,  and  household  suffi-age   was  conferred   on 

'  For  details  see  Ykab-Book  for  1885. 
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boroughs  in  England  and  Scotland.  Latterly,  however,  a  still 
greater  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  has  been  effected  by 
tlie  Representation  of  tlie  People  Act  of  1884  and  the  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats  Act  of  1885  ;  the  former  extending  to  house- 
holders and  lodgers  in  comities  the  suffrages  which  in  1867  had 
been  conferred  upon  householders  and  lodgers  in  boroughs,  while 
the  latter  made  a  ^lew  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
county  and  borough  constituencies.  Thus  a  uniform  household 
and  lodger  franchise  was  conferred  on  counties  and  boroughs. 

The  Representation  Act  of  1884  also  introduced  a  '  service 
franchise,'  and  placed  the  three  kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications. 

The  general  results  of  the  Redistribution  Bill  of  1885,  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  M.P.'s  elected  for  counties,  boroughs, 
and  universities  respectively,  are  as  follows  : — 


- 

EXGLAXD 

Scotland 

lUELAXD         j 

U.  Kesgdom 

Co. 

253 

187 

Bor. 

237 
297 

Univ. 

5 
5 

Co. 

39 
32 

Bor. 

31 
26 

Univ. 

2 
2 

Co, 

85 
64 

Bor. 

16 
37 

Univ. 

2 
2 

Co. 

377 

283 

Bor. 

284 
360 

Univ. 

9 
9 

At  present . 
Formerly   . 

Hence  the  present  total  number  of  members  is  670,  against 
652  who  sat  before  the  passing  of  the  Redistribution  Act.  Scot- 
land has  twelve  new  seats  and  England  six. 

With  regard  to  registered  electors,  the  results  of  the  same 
Act  are  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table  : — 


_ 

Counties 

Boroughs 

TT,.i™~,;*{„=   Total  numboi 
Universities      of  Electors 

England  &  Wales 
Scotland 
1890  J  Ireland 

United   Kingdom 

j            ,  England  &  Wales 

Scotland 
j  1883  -   Ireland 

\  United  Kingdom 

2,759,709 
320,585 
649,327 

1.9.55,584 
239,917 
106,636 

l.-.,454 

15,711 

4,210 

4,730,747 
576,213 
760,173 

3,729,621 

2,302,137 

35,375 

6,067,133 

966,719 

99,652 

165,997 

1,651,7.32 

210,789 

58,021 

included 

in  the 

boroughs 

2,618,451 
310,411 
224,018 

1,232,368      1,920,542 

1  3,152,910 

Thus  the  last  Reform  Bill  has  added  nearly  three  millions  of 
electors  to  the  roll,  and  there  is  now  one  elector  to  about  every 
six  of  the  population. 
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The  number  of  those  voting  as  'Illiterates,'    and  the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1886,  were  as  follows  : — 


Engtand 


Scot'and 


Ireland      ■  United  Kingdom 


Illiterates     .         .        .  j        80,430 
Tot.ol  votes  polled  being  j  3,705, 1 03 


7,708 
447,5«8 


98,404 
450,906 


186,542 
4,603,597 


All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vot€  and  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

The  sole  qualitication  required  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  clergj-men  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  are  disqualified  from  sitting  as  members  ;  all 
Government  contractors,  and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  officers, 
for  the  localities  for  which  they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from 
voting  and  from  sitting  as  members.  No  English  or  Scottish 
peer  can  be  electetl  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  non-repre- 
sentative Irish  peers  are  eligible. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  present  century  : — 


Rcitrn 

Parliament 

When  met 

When  diarolred 

Existed 

i 

T, 

M.     D. 

I  George  III. . 

1st 

27  Sept.  1796 

29  Jan.  1802 

5 

4     3 

1 

1          " 

2nd 

31  Aug.  1K02 

24  Oct.   1806 

4 

1  25  ; 

'                      99 

3rd 

15  Dec.  1806 

29  Apr.  1807 

0 

4  15  1 

4th 

22  June  1807 

24  Sept.  1812 

5 

3     7  i 

99 

5th 

24  Nov.  1812 

10  June  1818 

5 

6  16  i 

: 

6th 

4  Aug.  1818 

29  Feb.  1820 

1 

6  23  1 

George  IV. 

7th 

23  Apr.  1820 

2  June  1826 

6 

1     9  1 

f» 

8th 

14  Nov.  1826 

24  July  1830 

3 

8  10  i 

,  William  IV 

9th 

26  Oct.  1830 

22  Apr.  1831 

0 

5  28 

1. 

10th 

14  June  1831 

3  Dec.  1832 

1 

5  20 

1         J, 

11th 

29  Jan.  1833 

30  Dec.  1834 

1 

11     1  I 

» 

12th 

19  Feb.  1835 

18  July  1837 

2 

5     0  ' 

Victoria 

13th 

14  Nov.  1837 

23  June  1841 

3 

7     9 

„ 

14th 

11  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847 

5 

11  12  i 

'< 

15th 

21  Sept.  1847 

1  July  1852 

4 

8  11  1 

„ 

IGth 

4  Nov.  1852 

20  Mar.  1857 

4 

4  11  1 

,j 

17th 

30  Apr.  1857 

23  Apr.  1859 

1 

11  23  i 

>» 

18th 

31  May  1859 

0  July  1865 

6 

1     6  1 

j» 

19th 

(>  Feb.  LSGC) 

31  July  1868 

2 

5  25  i 

20th 

10  Dec.  1868 

26  Jan.  1874 

5 

1  16  ; 

„ 

21st 

5  Mar.  1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6 

0  17  1 

„ 

22nd 

29  Apr.   1880 

IS  Nov.  1885 

5 

6  20 

„ 

23rd 

12  Jan.   1886 

2G  June  1886 

0 

5  14 

" 

24th 

5  Aug.  1886 

1 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
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vested  nominally  in  the  Crown  ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministiy  ;  at 
jDresent  it  is  the  Foreign  Secretary  who  is  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
at  the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  ap- 
pointed ;  and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Prime  Minister,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Right 
Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salih-buri/,  K.G.,  born  1830,  j-ounger  son  of  the  second 
Marquis ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  :  M.P.  for  Stamford, 
1853-68;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1868;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  July 
1866  to  March  1867,  and  again  1874  to  1878  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1878  to  1880  ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  June  1885.  Appointed  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  August  3,  1886;  Foreign  Secretary,  January  14,  1887. 

2.  Zord  High  Chancellor. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Hahhnry,  formerly  Sir 
Hardinge  S.  Giffard,  born  1825 ;  educated  at  ^lerton  College,  Oxford ; 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1850;  Solicitor-General,  1875; 
M.P.  for  Launceston,  1877;  Lord  Chancellor,  November  1885.  Present 
Appointment  August  3,  1886. 

3.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cranho-ouh, 
formerly  Mr.  Gathornc  Hardy,  born  1814;  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
1858-59;  President  of  the  Poor  Law"  Board,  July  1866  to  i\Iarch  18f>7; 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  May  1867  to  December  1868; 
M.P.  for  Leominster,  1856-65;  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford  since  1865; 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1874-78;  elevated  to  the  peerage,  1878; 
♦Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1878  ;  President  of  the  Council,  November 
1885.     Present  appointment,  August  3,  1886. 

4.  Chancellor  of  the  Ejccheqner. — Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen, 
son  of  William  Henr}'  Goschen,  born  1831;  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Oriel  College,  Oxford:  M.P.  for  Citv  of  London,  1863;  M.P.  for  Ripon, 
1880;  M.P.  for  East  Edinburgh,  1885;  M.P.  for  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  1887;  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1865; 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1S66  ;  President  of  tlie  Poor  Law 
Board,  1868;  First  Lord  of  ihe  Admiralty,  1871  ;  Special  Envoy  to  Con- 
stantinople, 1880.     Present  appointment,  January  14,  1887. 

5.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Pipartnirnt.—llight  Hon.  Henry 
Matthews,  Q.C.,  born  in  Ceylon,  182();  studied  at  Paris  and  London? 
Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  M.P.  for  Dungarvan,  1868 ;  M.P  for  East 
Birmingham,  188().     A])pointed  Home  Secretary,  August  3,  1886. 

6.  Sen-etary  of  State  for  TFa?'.— Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  second 
SOD  of  fifth  Earl  Stanhope,  born  1840;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cln-ist 
Church,  Oxford ;  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  18()5 ;  M.P.  for  Mid 
Lincolnsliire,  1874  ;  M.P.  for  Horncastlc  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  1885; 
Secretary  to  Board  of  Trade,  1875;  Vice-1'resident  of  the  Council,  1885  ; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1885  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colouies, 
August  3,  188().     Present  appointmeut,  January  14,  1887. 
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7.  Firxf  Ltn-d  of  tJie  Treasmy.— 'Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  born  1825. 
son  of  William  Heiirv  Smith,  bookseller,  London;  educated  at  private 
schools  ;  M.P.  for  Westminster,  18«>8;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
1874-77  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  August  8, 1877  ;  M.P.  for  the  Strand. 
1885;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1885  and  1886.  Present  appointment. 
January  14, 1887. 

8.  Secretarti  (if  Stat£  f»rr  the  Coloniet.— Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutsford 
(formerlv  Sir  ilenrv  Tliurstan  HolLind),  eldest  .'on  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  bom  1825 ;  echicatctl  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridgt 
called  to  the  Bar  of  Inner  Temple,  184i»:  Legal  Adviser  at  the  Colonic : 
Office,  1867  to  1870:  .\--«istant  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1870  74  : 
M.P.  for  Midhursi,  1874;  M.P.  for  Hampstead,  1885;  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  August  :},  1886;  created  Lord  Knutsford,  188S. 
Prestmt  appointment,  January  14,  1887. 

9.  Sccretanj  of  State  ftrr'lRdia.  -Right  Hon.  Viscount    ^,...y  ^   rm.  r 
Sir  Richard  Cross),  G.C.B.,  bom  182.S,  son  of  William  Cross,  < 

near  Preston:    educated  at   Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  r 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1849  ;  M.P.  for  Preston.  1857  ;  Ml 
for  South-West  Lancashire,  1868;  M.P.  for  Newton  Division,  1885;  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  1885;    raised  to  the  peerage,  1886. 
Pre.**nt  appointment,  .\ugust  3,  1886. 

10.  Firrt  ImM  of  the  Admiralty.— Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
third  son  of  first  Duke  of  Abercorn,  bora  1845 ;  etiucated  at  Harrow  : 
served  in  the  Ririe  Brigade  and  Coldstream  Guards ;  M.P.  for  Middlesex. 
1868  :  for  Ealing,  1885  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1885.  Present 
apix)iiumcnt,  August  ;{,  1886. 

11.  JA>rd  Chuncellor  of  Ireland. —Right  Hon.  Lonl  Athhaurne,  former] 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson,  Q.C.,  born  1837  :  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
called    to  the   Irish    Bar,   1860;    M.P.   for    Dublin    University,  1875-85 : 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  1877-80;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,   1885. 
Present  appointment,  August  3,  1886. 

12.  Chief  Stcretary  to  the   lAtrd  Lietitenant  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  son   of  James   Maithind    Balfour,   of   Whittins?''""' 
Haddingtonshire,   born  in  1S48  :  educated  at  Eton  and   Trinity  C 
Cambridge;  Private  Secretary  to  Marquis  of  Salisbury,.  1878-80,  attt: 
Berlin   Congress ;  M.P.  for  Hertford,  1879;  for   East    Division  of    Man- 
chester, 1885  ;  President  of  Local  Government,  without  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
1885;  appointed  Secretary  for    Scotland,  Augost   3,   1886;  admitted  to 
Cabinet,  November,  19,  1886.     I*resent  appointment,  March  5,  1887. 

13.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancatter. — Right  Hon.  the  Duke  of 
i?«f^Mrf  (formerly  Lord  John  Sianners),  G.C.B.,  born  isi 8,  second  son  of 
the  lifth  Duke  of  Rutland ;  ediic;ited  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Buildings,  March  to  December  1852, 
again  March  1858  to  June  1859,  and  July  1S66  to  December  1868 ;  M.P. 
for  Newark,  1841-47 ;  for  Colchester,  1850-57  ;  for  Leicestershire,  1858  ; 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  1874,  and  again  in  1885.  Present  appoint- 
ment, August  3, 1885. 

14.  President  of  th^  Board  of  Trade. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  i7icA«- 
Beach,  bom  1837,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Poor  Law  Boanl,  February  to  December  1868 ;  M.P.  for  East 
Gloucestershire,  1864;  M.P.  for  West  Bristol,  1885;  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  1874 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1878 ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,    1885;   Chief    Secretary    for    Ireland,    August   3,  1886; 
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resigned  March  5,  1887,  but  retained  seat  in  Cabinet ;  retired  January 
1888,  but  subsequenily  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  iai 
succession  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston. 

15.  Lord  Privy  Seal. —  Right  Hon.  Earl  Ca cloffa?!,  hovn  May  12,  1810; 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  member,  as  Viscount 
Chelsea,  for  Bath,  1873  ;  Under-Secretary  for  War,  1875  ;  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  1878.  Appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1886  ;  admitted  to  tbe 
Cabinet,  April  li),  1887. 

1(5.  President  of  the  Local  Government  .Bo«r<Z.- -Right  Hon.  Charles 
Thomas  Biti-hie,  born  in  Dundee,  1838;  merchant  in  London;  MP.  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Division  of  London,  1874  ;  M.P.  for  the  St.  George's 
Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  188.5;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  188.5. 
Present  appointment,  August  3, 1886;  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  April  Rt,. 
1887. 

17.  President  of  the  Board  of  Afirioilture  (created  1889). — Right  Hon. 
Henry  Chaplin,  born  December  22,  1840;  M.P.  for  Mid  Lincoln,  1868: 
M.P.  for  Sleaford  Division  of  Lincoln,  1886;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  1885  ;  appointed  First  President  of  the  Boai'd  of  Agriculture 
September  5,  1889. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Administrations  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover : — • 


Prime 

Ministers 

Robert  Walpole 

James  Stanhope 

Earl  of  Sunderland . 

Sir  Robert  Walpole . 

Earl  of  Wilmington . 

Henry  Pelham 

Duke  of  Newcastle  . 

Earl  of  Bute    . 

GoDrge  Grenville 

Mdrqnis  of  Rocking- 
ham    .         .         . 

Duke  of  Grafton 

Lord  North 

Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham 

Earl  of  Shelburne    . 

Duke  of  Portland    . 

William  Pitt    . 

Henry  Addington    . 

William  Pitt    . 

Lord  Grenville 

Duke  of  Portland    . 

Spencer  Perceval     . 

Karl  of  Liverpool    . 

(Jeorge  Canning 

Viscount  Goderich  . 


Dates  of 
Appointment 
06t.  10,       1714 
April  10,    1717 
March  16,  1718 
April  20,     1720 
Feb.  11, 
July  26. 
April  21, 
May  29. 
April  16, 


1742 
1743 
1754 
1762 
1763 


July  12,  1765 
August  2,  1766 
Jan.  28,      1770 


]\Iarch  30, 
July  3, 
April  5, 
Dec.  27, 
March  7, 
May  12, 
Jan.  8, 
March  13, 
June  23, 
June  8, 
April  11, 
August  10, 


1782 
1782 
1783 
1783 
1801 
1804 
1806 
1807 
1810 
1812 
1827 
1827 


Prime 
Ministers 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  Grey 

Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Lord  John  Russell  . 
Earl  of  Derby . 
Earl  of  Aberdeen     . 
Viscount  Palmerston 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Viscount  Palmerston 
Earl  Russell    . 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Benjamin  Disraeli  . 
William  Ewart 

Gladstone    . 
Benjamin     Disraeli 
(E  of  Beaconstield) 
William  Ewart 

G ladstone    . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
William  Ewart 

Gladstone    . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 


])ates  of 
Appoiutruont 

Jan.  11,   182S 
Nov.  12, 
July  14, 
Dec.  10, 
April  18, 
Sept.  1, 
July  3, 
Feb.  27, 
Dec.  28, 
Feb.  8, 
Feb.  26, 
June  18, 
Nov.  6, 
July  6, 
Feb.  27, 


1830 
1834 
18i54 
1835 
1841 
1846 
1852 
1852 
1855 
1858 
1859 
1865 
186(> 
186S 


Dec.  9,   1868 

Feb.  21,  1874 

April  28,    1880 
June  24,     1885 

Feb.  6,       188<» 
August  3,  188() 


II.  Local  Government. 

England  and  Wales. — The  system  of  local  government  is  extremely 
complicated,  although  it  has  been  much  simplitied  by  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Act  of  1888.  In  England  there  is  in  each  county  a  lord-lieutenant, 
who  represents  the  Crown,  but  whose  duties  are  almost  nominal.  He 
recommends  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  persons  to  be  put  on  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  There  are  aLso  a  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  records, 
a  sheritf,  a  coroner,  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers.  Before  the 
Act  of  1888  the  management  of  county  business  was  in  the  hands  of  tht 
jiistices  and  of  a  number  of  '  Boards '  elected  under  various  statutes  for  cer- 
tain specific  purposes.  The  principal  unit  within  the  county  is  the  parish, 
and  of  these  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  13,000  ecclesia-stical 
parishes,  about  15,000  civil  parishes,  and  alxiut  14,775  highway  parishes. 
The  business  of  the  parish  is  transacted  by  a  vestrj",  and  for  poor-law  pur- 
poses the  civil  parishes  are  grouped  into  649  unions,  each  of  which  is 
administered  by  a  board  of  guardians,  elected  by  ratepayers  and  owners 
annually  (see '  Pauperism ').  Kural  boards  and  school  b^rds  (see  '  Instruc- 
tion') still  transact  certain  portions  of  the  county  business.  Siiprcme  over 
all  is  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London,  the  President  of  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Government.  This  department  was  established  in  1871. 
and  has  wide  and  varied  powers.  The  Coimty  Councils,  created  by  tin 
Act  of  1888,  are  subordinate  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Thes< 
Councils  are  elective  bodies,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  aldennen,  and  coun- 
cillors. The  councillors  are  elected  by  a  popular  vote  for  three  years. 
The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  councillors,  and  sit  for  six  years,  and  one- 
half  of  the  number  goes  out  in  every  third  year.  The  chairman  is  elected 
by  the  Council.  For  the  purposes  of  the  new  Act  England  and  Wales  was 
divided  into  60  administrative  counties,  and  61  county  boroughs  having 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  so  tluit  with  the  County  of  London  the 
number  of  new  areas  created  was  122.  The  administrative  bu.'^iness  trans- 
ferred from  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  County  Councils  consists  of 
business  as  to  (1)  making  of  rates ;  (2)  borrowing  of  monej-;  (3)  super- 
vision of  county  treasurer ;  (4)  management  of  county  halls  and  other 
buildings ;  (5)  licensing  of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  race- 
courses ;  (6)  maintenance  and  management  of  paiiper  lunatic  asylums ; 
^7)  maintenance  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  ;  (8)  management 
of  bridges  ;  (9)  regulation  of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officer?  ; 
(10)  control  of  officers  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  ;  (11)  coroners  salarj, 
fees,  and  district ;  (12)  Parliamentary  polling  districts  and  registration ; 
(13)  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  various  other  matters.  The  con- 
trol of  the  police  is  given  to  the  County  Councils  jointly  with  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  quarter  sessions,  and  there  is  a  standing  joint  committee 
of  the  two  bodies  to  exercise  this  control.  The  metropolitan  police  is, 
however,  under  direct  Government  control. 

In  all  the  great  towns  local  busii^ess  is  administered  by  a  municipal 
corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Crown.  In  1835  the  municipalities  of  the  county  were  completely  reor- 
ganised. A  municipal  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgesses^practicallv 
by  the  ratepayers.  The  councillors  serve  for  three  years,  one-third  retirinf-- 
annually ;  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the  mayor,  who 
serves  for  one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  corporation  has 
generally  wider  powers  than  are  conferred  on  the  Count}  Council ;  e.g.  the 
Town  Council  has  the  entire  management  of  the  police.  As  to  poor  law 
and  school  board  administration  in  boroughs,  see  *  Pauperism '  and  •  In- 
struction.' 

Scotland.— In  1889  a  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  for  Scotland, 
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■which  in  its  luniii  outlines  followed  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  ye.ir. 
The  powers  of  local  administration  in  counties  foruicrlj'  exercised  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  and  Road  Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in 
part  transferred  to  the  new  Councils,  which  took  over  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  1890.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns 
of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of  England,  but  instead  of  '  aldermen '  there 
are  '  bailies,'  and  instead  of  a  '  mayor  '  there  is  a  '  provost.'  There  are  in 
Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs— (1)  Burghs  of  barony:  (2)  Hurghsof  regality 
(no  practical  distinction  between  these  two)  ;  (3)  Royal  Burghs,  representa- 
tives of  which  meet  together  aiuiually  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  '  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,'  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs, 
which  by  an  Act  passed  in  1879  are  enabled  to  send  representatives  to  the 
convention ;  (5)  Police  Burghs,  in  which  the  local  authoritj-  are  the  Police 
Commissioners. 

Ireland. — In  the  counties  local  affairs  r.re  not  in  the  hands  of  a  ])opu- 
larly  elected  body.  The  principal  county  authority  for  local  govei'nment 
is  the  grand  jiny,  which  is  appointed  under  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  lit).  Its  pow'Crs  end  with  each  of  the  assizes.  In  Ireland  the  towns  are 
partly  corporate  and  partly  governed  by  commissioners.  There  are  eleven 
boroughs  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  whose  powers  are  regu- 
lated by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.  'J'he  ordinary  affairs  of  the  borough,  such 
as  lighting,  watching,  and  cleansing,  are  administered  by  the  Council, 
which  has  power  to  levy  rates  for  these  purposes.  But  in  the  majority  of 
Irish  towns,  as  they  have  no  charter  of  incorporation,  the  local  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  body  of  Commissioners,  who  have  powers  generally  to 
discharge  the  usual  municipal  functions,  and  are  empowei'ed  to  levy  rates 
to  defray  the  cost  of  administration. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  f)opulation  was  thus  distributed  over  the  variousdivisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census,  taken  April  4, 
1881  — 


! 

j                      Divisions 

Area  in 

^Fivlc-! 

'         Total 
Foiiiulos      IropiilHtioii  on 
April  4,  18!<1 

England  .... 

Wales      .... 

Scotland. 
,  Ireland    .... 

Isle  of  Man     . 
1  Channel  Islands 
1  Army,  Navy,  and   Mer- 1 
I       chant  Seamen  abroad  J 

1      Total,  United  Kingdom 

50,823 

7,3(i3, 

.10,417 

32,5S3 

220 

75 

ll,961,84e 

(>78,()(;0 

1,799,475 

2,533,277 

25,7<iO 

40,321 

215,374 

12,r.52,084  124,(513,926 

(182,453      l,3fiO,513 

1,93(;,098     3,735,573 

2.()1 1,559     5,174,83(5 

27,798          53,558 

47,381   !        87,702 

21. -.,374 

121,481 

17,254,109 

17,987,373   35,241,482 

The  followinjsj  table  jjives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at 
each  of  tlic  four  decennial  censuses  previous  to  1881  : — 
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DiviM..-,:. 

Enjrlaiid  .... 

>;l 

I-r.l                  >'U                  1-ri 

l5,a)2,4i:J 

16.921.S8.S    18.954,444  .21,49.5,131  , 

Wales      .... 

911,705 

1,00.5,721 

1,111,780      1,217,135 

Scotland 

2,(>20,184 

2,888,742 

3,062,294  ,  3.360,018 

Ireland    .... 

8,19G,597 

6.574.271 

5,798,9«;7      5,412,377 

Isle  of  Man     . 

47,975 

52,387 

52,4i;9          54,042 

Channel  Islands 

7<i,0<i5 

9<J,739 

90,978          90,596 

Army,  Nav_v,  and  Mcr-^ 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 

Total,  United  Kingdom 

2i>2,954 
27.057,923 

212,194 

250,356        216,080 

r 

27,745,942 

29,321,288  131,846,379 

The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  ( -  )  per  cent,  at 
each  of  the  last  five  censuses  has  been  as  follows  : — 


I'^ii 

1851 

1861 

1871       j        1881 

Kn,i?land  and  Wales    . 
Scotland     . 
IreUnd 
The  Islands 

1 4.52 

10-82 

5-25 

12-65 

10-25 

-19-85 

11-93 

6-- 

-11-50 

0-22 

13-20     !     14.36 

9-72     ;     1118 

-6-65     1   -4-40 

0-83     !  -2-34 

10-83 

2-5 

5-7 

8-G       i     10-75 

The  decreiise  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  which  in  1841-51 
was  at  the  rate  of  19*8  })er  cent.,  had  become  les.s  and  less  in  each 
succeeding  decennium.  If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
ticju,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder 
of  the  United  Kingdom  v.-a.s  very  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  wjis  as  follows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  18.31  to  1881  : — 


Divisions 

i- 

1831 

1841 

1851 

I8G1 

C4-6 

i>ri 

1881 

Ensrland       .... 

53-6 

55-4 

61-0 

i  67-5 

69-8 

Wales 

33 

3-4 

3-6 

3-8 

3-8 

3-8 

Scatland       .... 

9-7 

9-7 

10-4 

104 

10-G 

10-6 

Ireland          .... 

31-8 

30-2 

23-7 

l!i-8 

17-0 

14-6 

Isle  of  Man  .... 

.0 

-2 

•2 

••> 

•2 

•9 

Channel  Islands  . 

•  ;', 

-3 

•3 

•;] 

•;; 

•3 

Army,  Naw.  and  Merchant  ) 

'1 

•8 

-8 

•9 

.-    1 

i?eamen  abroad         .         \ 

The  total  Celtic-speaking  population  in  the  Unitefl  Kingdom 
in  1881  was  2,067,359  ;  of  these  950,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.. 
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•of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  speak  Cymric,  of 
whom  about  a  third  speak  Cymi'ic  only  (according  to  un-official 
•estimates,  probably  too  high)  ;  231,594,  or  6'20  per  cent.,  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  could  speak  Gaelic  (Erse)  (most,  if  not  all, 
^eing  able  also  to  speak  English)  ;  and  885,765,  or  18-2  per  cent., 
•of  the  population  of  Ireland  could  speak  Irish  Gaelic.  In  Ireland 
in  1881,  64,167,  or  1-24  per  cent,  of  population,  could  speak  Irish 
•only  ;  in  1871  the  number  was  returned  as  103,562,  or  1-9  of  the 
population.  The  figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  those  of 
the  census. 

Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions  was, 
•exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  as 
follows,  at  the  end  of  June,  in  the  ten  years  from  1881  to 
1890  :— 


Year 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

England 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1881 

34,952.204 

26,061,736 

3,745,485 

5,144,983 

1882 

.35,297,114 

26,413,861 

3,785,400 

5,097,853 

1883 

.35,611,770 

26,770,744 

3,825,744      • 

5,015,282 

1884 

35,961,663 

27,132,449 

3,866,521 

4,962,693 

1885 

36,331,119 

27,499,041 

3,907,736 

4,924,342 

1886 

36,709,477 

27,870,.o86 

3,949,393 

4,889,498 

1887 

37,076,002 

28,247,151 

3,991,499 

4,837,3.52 

1888 

37,440,505 

28.628,804 

4,0S4,156 

4,777,545 

1889 

37,823,215 

29,015,613 

4,077,070 

4,730,532 

1890 

38,227,321 

29,407,649 

4,120,547 

4,699,125 

Subjoined  is  a  more  detailed  statistical  account  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1 .  England  and  Wales  ;  2.  Scotland  ;  3.  Ireland  ;  and 
4.  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 


1.  Enijlatid  and  Wales. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the  nine  enu- 
merations, 1801  to  1881 :— 


Date  of 
Enumeration 

rojiulation 

Density  per  j;        Date  of 
sq.  mile      1'    Enumeration 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  niile 

1801  . 
1811  . 
1821  . 
1831  . 
1841  . 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,()00,23(; 
13,8!t6,797 
15,914,148 

153        !    1851  . 
175        1    1861  . 
207        '    1871  . 
139         :  1881  . 
274        j 

17,5)27,609 
20,O6(),224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 

,308        '■ 
345        j 
390        i 
44G        1 

The  following  tablo  shows  the  area,  in  statute  acres,  and  population  of 
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oacli  of  the  .">2  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  date  of  the  census 


i'upalation 

Counties,  or  Shires 

.\jpa  in 
'Sq.  niiles 

Pop.  per 

aq.  mile 

>r»'e« 

Females 

Total 

England. 

Bedford 

461 

;w..,.)  t 

79,119 

149,473 

324 

Berks   . 

722 

108,431 

109,932 

218,-363 

302 

Buckingham 

746 

86,810 

89,483 

176,.323 

236 

Cambridge    . 

820 

91,277 

94,317 

185,594 

226 

Cliester 

1,027 

311,188 

332,849 

644,037 

627 

Cornwall 

1,350 

15.J.115 

175,571 

3:J0,68G 

244 

Cumberland  . 

1,.j1.j 

i2i,7ii; 

1 2.5,901 

2oO,64r 

165 

Derby  . 

1,02'J 

232,50 1 

229,410 

461,914 

448 

Devon  . 

2.586 

285.3  }(i 

318,2.55 

603,595 

233 

Dorset  . 

9S0 

r':!.73'l 

97.292 

191,028 

194 

Durham 

1.012 

li:!.it7:! 

123,285 

867,258 

856 

Essex    . 

1,512 

2HS,1SU 

288,254 

576,4.34 

373 

Gloucester    . 

1,225 

269,470 

302,963 

572,433 

467 

Hampsliire   . 

1,621 

293,050 

3lX),420 

593,470 

366 

Hereford 

S.33 

5!t,80':> 

61,2.53 

121,062 

145 

Hertford 

633 

98,7;>2 

104,277 

203,0«;9 

320 

Huntingdon 

359 

29,195 

30,29<> 

.^9.491 

165 

Kent     . 

1,.555 

478,653 

499,053 

977,706 

628 

Ljincashirc   . 

I,S8M 

1,669,864 

1,784,.577 

3,454,441 

1,829 

Leicester 

800 

15.5,881 

165.077 

321,258 

401 

Lincoln 

2,762 

235,219 

234,700 

469,919 

170 

Middlesex 

283 

1,367,692 

1,552,793 

2,920,485 

10,319 

Monmoiitli    . 

579 

108,262 

103,005 

211,267 

364 

Norfolk 

2,119 

21.54J66 

229,483 

444,749 

209 

Nortbampton 

984 

13.5,662 

136,893 

272,555 

276 

Northumberhmd  . 

2,016 

21.5,882 

218,204 

434,086 

215 

Nottingham 

S25 

190,778 

201,037 

391,815 

474 

Oxford . 

756 

88,025 

91,534 

179,559 

237 

Rutland 

148 

10,764 

10,670 

21,434 

144 

Shropshire    . 

1,320 

124,157 

123,857 

248,014 

187 

Somerset 

1,640 

220,582 

248,527 

469,109 

286 

Stafford 

1,169 

492,009 

489,004 

981,013 

839 

Suffolk 

;  1,475 

1 74,606 

182,287 

.356,893 

241 

Surrey  . 

'      758 

(583,228 

753,671 

1,436,899 

1,895 

Sussex  . 

i  1,458 

232,:^^  1 

2.58,174 

490,.505 

336 

Warwick 

885 

357,146 

380,193 

737,339 

833 

Westmoreland 

!      783 

31,515 

32,676 

64,191 

81 

Wiltshire      . 

1,354 

128,114 

130.851 

258,965 

191 

Worcester     . 

738 

184,205 

196,078 

380,283 

515 

York  (E.  Biding). 

1.173 

1.56,929 

158,531 

315,460 

268 

,.     (-V.  Biding). 

t  2.128 

174,897 

171, .363 

346,260 

162 

„     (  \y.  Biding) 

2,766 

1,188,175 

1,036,669 

2,224,844 

805 

Walet. 

Anglesey 

.302 

25,103 

26  313 

51,416 

170 

Brecon . 

719 

28,861 

28,885 

57,746 

80 

Cardigan 

693 

31,575 

38,695 

70,270 

101 
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Population 
Area  in 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mfle 

sq.  miles         ,,  , 
Males 

Females 

Total 

Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh  . 
Flint 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery    . 
Pembroke 
Radnor    .        . 

Total  of  England . 

Total  of  A\'^ales     . 

Total  of  England 
and  Wales 

929  1         59,709 
577  1         58,735 
664  1         56,428 
253           40,409 
808         262,579 
601            26,269 
774           33,004 
611           43,449 
432           11,939 

65,155 
60,614 
55,312 
40,178 
248,854 
25,769 
32,714 
48,375 
11,589 

124,864 

119,349 

111,740 

80,587 

511,433 

52,038 

65,718 

91,824 

23,528 

134  i 
206  i 
168  i 
318  j 
632 

86 

84 
150 

54 

50,823  j  11,961,842 

12,652,084 

24,618,926 

484 

7,363        678,060 

682,453 

1,860,513 

181 
44<; 

58,186 '  12,639,902 

13,334,537 

25,974,439 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1881  was 
4,831,519,  and  uninhabited,  386,676;  building,  46,414;  against  4,259,117 
inhabited;  261,345  uninhabited;  building,  27,803,  in  1871. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  urban  population,  and  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  pDpulation  of  England  and  Wales  are  concentrated  in 
the  metropolis, — the  official  estimates  (1889)  for  'London  Proper'  being 
4.351,738.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis  were  defined  by  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral,  in  the  census  returns  of  1881,  as  consisting  of  an  '  Inner  Ruig '  and 
,5in  '  Outer  Ring,'  the  former  sub-divided  into  a  '  Central  Area '  and  •  Rest 
^>f  Inner  Ring.'  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  both  censuses  in 
1871  and  in  1881  :  — 


Divisions  of  tlic  Metropolis 


Population 


1871 


Central  Area  . 

Rest  of  '  luuer  Ring ' 

Total  of  London  Proper . 
'  Outer  Ring  ' . 

'  Greater  Loudon '  . 


952,880 
2,3C  1,380 


3,254,260 
631,381 


8,885,641 


878,556 
2,937,927 


3,816,483 
'     950,178 


Hates  of  Increase  (  + ) 
or  Decrease  (—  )  per  cent. 


1871-81 


1861-81 


-   7-8 
-♦-27-6 


-131 
'+-G3-9 


+  17-3 
+  50-5 


4,766,661 


+  22-7 


+  36-1 
+  1261i 

+  47-9 


The  night  v^opulat ion  of  the  City  of  London  proper,  witliin  t!ic  muni- 
•cipal  and  parli»mentary  limits,  was  only  50,652,  on  the  night  of  April  i, 
1881 ;  in  1871,  it  was  74,897.    The  day  population  at  the  date  of  the  last 
.ycneiis  was  201,061. 
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The  following  is  tlie  division  of  the  popalation  of  England  according  to 
occupation : — 


1 

Professional  class  . 
i  Domestic         „ 
Commercial     ,. 
Ajrricultnral    „ 
Industrial        „ 
Indefinite  and  noii-prf 
class  . 

Total  . 

1         Males 

j        Females 

Total 

.  1        450,955 

258,508 

960.661 

1,318,344 

4,975,178 

Hluctive 

.  ,     4.856,256 

196,120 

1,545,-302 

19.467 

64,840 

1,578,189 

9,930,619 

647,075 
1,80.3.810      ■ 

980,128 
1,:js:<,ks4 
6,:j7.{,:j67    ; 

14,786,875     | 

.  j  12,019,902 

j  13,334,597 

25,974, 4.S9     j 

'I'wenty-eifrlit  cities  and  towns  have  been  selected  for  the  publication  of 
tlio  rates  of  mortality.  Those  corapriseil,  in  1881,  a  total  population  of 
l),:'.l(t,9i{3.  beintr  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  Enjrland  and 
AValcs.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  decennial  period  from  1871  to 
1881  amounted  to  16"9  per  cent.  The  ijopuiation  of  these  twenty-eight 
cities  and  towns  (municipal  borou<fhs)  was  as  follows  in  1881  and  1890  : — 


(■itu.*iin.l  Towns                              ^'"'i"!,"""" 

Increase 
l)er  cent. 

Population 
middle 

1871-81 

1880 

London  (reiristrat  ion  dist.)             '     ;J,S16,483 

17-3 

4,421,661 

Liverpool 552,508 

121 

613,463 

r>irmin.irliani 

400,774 

16-6 

461,865 

Manchester 

:J41,414 

2-7 

379,437 

Lci'ds 

:W9,119 

19-3 

363,799 

Sheffield     . 

284,508 

18-5 

332,837 

NoTtinsrhani 

186,575 

1150 

244,909 

Sal ford 

176,235 

41-2 

242,509 

r.radford    . 

18.3,0.32 

22  0 

240,515 

r.ristol 

i        206,874 

131 

232.248 

Hull  . 

1        154,240 

26-5 

213,833 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

.        14.5,359 

131 

162,987 

Leicester  . 

1        122,H76 

28-5 

154,344 

Oiaiiam      . 

'        111,343 

240 

146,716 

Portsmoutli 

127,989 

12-7 

142,^1.52 

Siinderhuid 

'         116,i542 

18-3 

i:56,.'i06 

lUiofhton    . 

107,546 

17-5 

123,659 

niackburn  . 

104,014 

360 

123.553 

Cardift' 

;          82,761 

114-7 

117,012 

J'olton 

1        10.5,414 

270 

115,846 

Preston 

96.537 

100 

105,163 

lUrkenhead 

84.006 

27-3 

105,049 

Derby 

81,168 

320 

100,871 

Norwich     . 

87,842 

9-3 

95,352 

Huddersfield      . 

81,841 

17-2     , 

94,253 

Wolverhampton 

75,766 

10-9' 

83,406 

Halifax      . 

73,6.30 

•  12  ♦ 

82.034 

Plymouth  . 

73,794 

9 

78,780 

c9 
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The  to^vn  population  in  1871  was  12,910,647,  and  in  1S81,  15,445,296; 
the  i-aral  population  in  1871  was  9,801,619,  and  in  1881,  10,529,143.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  the  former  daring  the  decade  was  19'63  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  latter  only  7 '4 2  per  cent. 

The  following-  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the 
large  towns  according  to  the  census  of  1881 :— 


In  Towns  of 

No. 

Population 

Per  cent,  of  pop. 

Over  100,000 

Between  50,000  and  100,000 

20,000  and  50,000 

„         10,000  and  20,000 

Total 

20 

27 

98 

158 

7,699,175 
1,796,149 
2,958,177 
2,172,630 

29-6 

6-9 

11-4 

8-4 

303 

14,626,131 

56-3 

The  three  most  densely  populated  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
Liverpool,  with  117  persons  to  the  acre,  Glasgow  868,  Manchester  64 ;  then 
come  London  59,  Plymouth  53-7,  Birmingham  55,  Bristol  50,  Brighton  49, 
Bolton  48,  Leicester  48,  Salford  47,  Edinburgh  46,  and  Sunderland  45. 

2.  Scotland. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  29,820  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
number,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
board  vessels  in  the  harbours),  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  of  3,735,573 
souls,  giving  125  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
at  the  dates  of  the  several  enumerations,  together  with  the  density  per  square 
mile : — 


Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Density      i 
per  sq.  mile 

Dates  of 
Enumeration 

Popu-ation    p^D-i^r,^ 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091, .52 1 
2,364,386 
2,620,184. 

54 
60 
70 
79 
88 

1851 
1861 
1871 

1881 

2,888,742           97 
3,062,294          100 
3,360,018         113 
3,735,573         125 

The  country  is  divided  into  33  civil  counties,  grouped  under  eight  geo- 
graphical divisions.  Tlie  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  census, 
exclu'ling  the  militarj'  in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  board  vessels  in  the 
harbours,  on  April  4,  1881 : — 


DlvUlons  and  Civil 
Counties 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Pop.  por 
sq.  mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1.  Km'them. 
Hhetland 
Orkney 
Caithness     . 
:        Butherland  . 

(     957 

697 
2,105 

12,656 
14.982 
18,391 
11,219 

■  17,019 
17.(M2 
2(».174 
12.1.-1 

29,705 
32,044 

38.865 
^3,370 

]     64 

55 

11 
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FopnUtkm 

!p^ 

Diriiioiis  ami  Ciril 
Coautie< 

Are*  in 
a^  miles 

iFop.per 

Mmtes 

j     females 

1        ToUl 

li.  Xorth-Wextfrn. 

1 

'. 

1        - 

Iloas  and  Cromarty 

3,194 

37,027 

•      41,520  • 

T8,547 

24 

Inverness     . 

4,232 

43,852 

•    AG,m-i 

90,454 

21 

3.  North- Hastcrn. 

Nairn  . 

197 

4,1)79 

5,4  76 

irt.455 

53 

Elgin  . 

482 

20,725 

23,053 

4S.7S.S 

90 

Bantf  . 

tii4 

29,789 

32,947 

62,736 

97 

Aberdeen     . 

1,966 

128,097 

139,893 

267,990 

136 

Kincardine . 

383 

16,978 

17,486 

34,464 

89 

4.  East-Midland. 

Forfar 

880 

120,091 

146,269 

266360 

302 

Perth  . 

2,588 

61,552 

67,455 

129,007 

49 

Fife     .        .        . 

494 

80,893 

91,038 

171,931 

348 

Kinross 

78 

3,112 

3,585 

6,697 

85 

Clackmannan 

49 

12,214 

13,466 

25,680 

524 

5.   West-Midland. 

Stirling 

461 

56,147 

56,296 

112.443 

243 

Dumbarton . 

264 

37,312 

38,021 

75,333 

285 

Argyll 

3,270 

37,895 

38,573 

76,468 

23 

Bute    . 

219 

8,100 

.  9,557 

17,657 

80 

6.  South- We.<trni. 

Renfrew 

251 

126,743 

136,631 

2o3,n74 

1,049 

Ayr      .         .         . 

1.139 

106,819 

110,700 

217,519 

190 

Lanark 

889 

449,297 

455,115 

904,412 

1,017 

7.  South-Ea.<firit. 

Linlithgow  . 

121 

22,746 

20,764 

43,510 

358 

Edinburgh  . 

363 

183,915 

205,249 

389,164    , 

1,072 

Haddington 

271 

18,806 

19,696 

:18,.502 

142 

Berwick 

463 

16,943 

18.449    1 

.15.392 

76 

Peeblos 

356 

6,626 

7,196 

13.822 

38 

Selkirk 

260 

12,159 

13,405    j 

25,564    ; 

98 

8.  Southern. 

1 

Roxburgh    . 

669 

25,436 

28.006 

53,442 

79 

Dumfries 

1,071 

36,024    = 

40,116    i 

76,140 

71 

Kirkcudbright     . 

911 

19.807 

22,320 

42.127 

46 

Wigtown    \ 

490 

18.143 

20,468    j 

38,611 

78 

Total  Scotland 

30,417 

1,799,475 

1,936,098    1 

3,735,573  j 

122  1 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1881  was  739,005  ;  un- 
inhabited, 59,697 ;  building,  4,91K). 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the  people  according  to 
the  census  o£  1881 :  — 
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- 

Males 

Peniales 

Total 

Professional  class  .         .        , 

65,499 

30,604 

96,1  Ot{ 

Domestic        .... 

25,292 

151,273 

176,565 

Commercial    .... 

12(5,743 

5,383 

132,126 

Agricultural   .... 

215,215 

54,.S22 

269,537 

Industrial        .... 

675,964 

256,689 

932,653 

Unoccupied  and  non-produc- 

tive class     .... 
Total  . 

690,762 

1,437,827. 

2,128,589 

1,799,475 

1,936,098 

3,735,573 

Tlie  population  in  1881  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger 
towns : — 


111  Towns  cf 

No.  of 
Towns 

InhabUants  . 

Per  cent.of  Total 
Population 

Over  100,000       .         . 
Between  50,000  and  100,000 
„        20,000  and    50,000 
10,000  and    20,000 

4 

3 

5 

13 

1,148;898 
179,834 
119.960 
189,179 

30-7 
41 
3-2 
51 

Total  .        .        .         .  1       25 

1 

1,637,871       1         43-8 

The  population  of  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  was  as  follows 
in  1881  :— 


Towns 


I  Population 
I       1881 


Glasgow  . 
Edinburgh 
Dundee  . 
Aberdeen  . 


674,095 
236,002 
140,239 

105,189 


Increase  per 
cent. 1871-81 


Towns 


41-25 
20 

17-8 
19-36 


Greenock  . 
Lcith  .  . 
Paisley .  . 
Perth'  .     . 


Population 
1881 


66,704 
59,485 
5f,638 

28,780 


Increase  per 
cent.  1871-81 


16-79 
34-34 
15-29 
12-5 


The  total  population  of  these  eight  towns  represented  more  than  a 
third  of  th(!  population  of  Scotland.  In  1871  the  total  town  and  village 
population  was  2,338,697,  and  tlie  rural  population  1,021,321  ;  in  1881  the 
former  was  2,754,736,  showing  an  incriiaso  of  416,039,  or  17-7  per  cent., 
while  the  latter  was  980,837,  slunving  a  decrease  of  40,484,  or  3-96  {x»r 
cent.  In  1889  the  estimated  population  of  Edinburgh  was  271,135,  and  of 
Glasgow  (registration  district)  5S0,208. 


3.  Trclatul. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  32,531  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  in- 
habited, in  1881,  by  5,1 71, 83(5  souls.  The  following  table  gives  tiie  pojuila- 
tion  of  Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  witli  the  density  jier  .square 
mile : — 
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Year  of 
Census 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


PoptUatioa 


I  Density  per 
gq.  mile 


5,395,456 
5,937,S56 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 


166 
186 
209 
239 
251 


Year  of 
Cenmu 


1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 


Population 


6,552,385 
5,798,564 
6,412,377 
5,174,836 


DensitT  per 
•q.  mile 


201 
178 
167 
159 


On  the  basis  of  the  population  of  1889  the  density  amoants  to  littla 
more  than  144  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890  the  decline  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  8-66  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0-86  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  results  of  the  enumerations  in  the  four  province* 
of  April  3,  1871,  and  of  April  3,  1881,  together  with  the  decrease,  in  nom« 
hers  and  rate  per  cent.,  between  1871  and  1881: — 


ProTinccs 

1871 

1881 

Decrease  betrreen  Wn 
«ad  1881 

Number 

Bat«per 
cenU 

Leinster    . 
Munster    , 
Ulster 
C!onnanght 

Total  of  Ireland 

1,339,451 

1,. 393,485 

1,8:W,228 

846,213 

1,278,989 

1,-331,115 

1,743,075 

821,657 

60.462 
62,370 
90,153 
24,356 

45 

4-48 

4-9 

2-9 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

23^,541 

44 

The  area  and  the  population  of  the  counties  of  the  four  provinces  of 

Ireland  at  the  census  of  April  3,  1881,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


ProTinces 
auil  Counties 

Popnlatiou 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Province  of  Leinttfr. 

Carlow    County 

:149 

23,078 

23,490 

46,568 

1.33 

Dublin           „ 

:?.-)4 

197,740 

221,170 

418,910 

1,183 

Kildare         „ 

6o4 

40,701 

35,103 

75,804 

115 

Kilkenny      „ 

1        796 

48,971 

50,560 

99,531 

125 

King's           „ 

772 

37,106 

35,746 

72,852 

94 

Longford      „ 

421 

30,770 

30,239 

61,009 

144 

Louth            „ 

316 

37,989 

39,695 

77,684 

245 

Mealh 

906 

44,315 

43,154 

87,469 

96 

Queen's         „ 

(;64 

36,861 

36,263 

'3,124 

110 

Westmeath  „ 

708 

36,478 

35,320 

71,798 

101 

Wexford        „ 

901 

60,928 

62,926 

123,854 

137 

Wicklow       „ 

781 

35.101 

35,285 

70,386 
1,278,989 

90  ! 
167  ! 

Total  of  Leinster 

7,622 

630,038 

.      648,951 
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Population 

Pop.  per 

and  Counties 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

sq.  mile 

Province  of  Munster. 

\ 
1 

Clare  County   . 

1,294 

71,058 

70,399 

141,457 

:  109 

Cork        „ 

2,890 

246,044 

249,563 

495,607 

171 

Kerry       „ 

1,853 

101,208 

99,831 

201,039 

108 

Limerick  County 

1,064 

88,311 

92,321 

180,632 

169 

Tipperary      „ 

1,659 

98,755 

100,857 

199,612 

120 

Water  ford     „ 
Total  of  Munster  . 
Province  of  Ulster. 

721 

54.618 

58,150 

112,768 
1,331,115 

156 

140  ! 

9,481 

659,994 

671,121 

Antrim  County 

1,237 

196,774 

225,169 

421,943 

341 

Armagh       „     . 

512 

77,683 

85,494 

1(53,177 

318 

Cavan          „     . 

746 

64,637 

64,839 

129,476 

173 

Donegal      „     . 

1,870 

100,671 

105,364 

206,035 

110 

Down          „     . 

957 

128,562 

143,545 

272,107 

284 

Fermanagh,,     . 

715 

42,060 

42,819 

84,879 

118 

Londonderry  County 

816 

79,294 

85,697 

164,991 

202 

Monaghan            ,, 

500 

50,077 

52,671 

102,748 

205 

Tyrone                  „ 

Total  of  Ulster      , 
Prm'ince  of  Coanaught. 

1,2(50 

96,466 

101,253 

197,719 
1,'743,0'75 

156 

202 

8.613 

836,224 

906.851 

■ 

Galway  County 

2,452 

120,609 

121,396 

^42,005 

98 

Leitrim        „  . 

619 

45.190 

45,182 

•  90,372 

145 

Mayo            „  . 

2,126 

119,421 

125,791 

245,212 

115 

Roscommon  Count}'. 

949 

66,657 

65.833 

132,490 

139 

Sligo                    „     . 
Total  of  Connaught 
Total  of  Ireland      . 

721 

6,867 

55,144 

56,434 

111.578 

154 

407,021 
2,533,277 

414,636 
2,641,559 

821,657 
5,174,836 

119 
158 

32,583 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  the  census  of  1881  was  914,10.^. 
against  961,380  in  1871,  and  995,156  in  1861  tlie  decrease  amounting  to 
5  per  cent,  in  the  decennial  period  1871-81. 

Of  uninhabited  hou.ses,  there  were  31,530  at  the  census  of  1871,  and 
C8,257  in  1881,  representing  an  increase  of  84-76  per  cent,  in  uninhibited 
houses ;  in  1871  there  were  2,170  houses  building,  in  1881  only  1,710. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  inl881:- 


- 

Males 

Females                 Total 

Professional  class  . 
Domestic          „      .         .         . 
Commercial      „      .         .         . 
Agricultural     „      .         .         . 
Industrial         „      .         .         . 
Indefinite  and  non-productive 

Total      . 

136,489 
34.068 
70,751 
902,010 
428,578 
901,381 

62;  195 

392,093 

1,194 

95.946 

262,931 

1,826,900 

198,684 
426,161 
72,245 
997,956 
691,509 
2,788,281 

2,533,277 

2,641.559 

5,174,836 
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The  popuLition  in  1881  was  distribute<i  as  foiiows  among  the  larger 
towns : — 


In  Towns  of 


Over  100,000 

Between  50.(K>0  and  KKl.OOO 

20,tHKl  and    5().<)<)0 

„        10,0(K>and    •jo.o.w. 

Total  . 


No.  of 
Towin 


Inhabitants 

457,724 

J<0.124 

137,773 

149,314 


Percent.ofTotal 
i      Topulation 


8-8 
1-5 
2(5 
29 


s24,935 


1.19 


In  Ireland,  in  1881,  there  were  only  three  cities  with  over  TiO.UW  in- 
habitants, viz.,  Dublin,  with  249,602.  but  349,64S  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district  (336,600  in  1S71)  ;  Belfast,  208,122  ;  Cork,  80,124  :  Limerick 
had  38,562  inhabitants ;  Londonderry,  29,162 :  Waterford,  22,457.  In 
1890  the  estimated  population  of  Dublin  was  353,082. 


4.  lilandi  in  the  Britith  Seat. 

The  population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  was  found  to  be  as 
follows  at  the  census  of  April  4,  1881 : — 


Islands 

Area 

in  statute 

acres 

Inhah:ted 
Uouse* 

ropniation 

1 

Males        i     Female* 

ToUl       j 

Isle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 

Jersey  . 

Guernsey,  kc. 

Total 

140,985 

28,717 
12,605 

9,425 

8,969 
5.803 

25,760          27,798          63,568 

2.3,485          28,960      |     52,445 
16,836           18,421      j     35,257 

189,307 

24,197           66.081     |     76,179 

141,260   1 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  the   Islands  at 
oach  of  the  four  censuses  of  1851, 1861, 1871,  and  1881 : — 


Islands 

1851         j         1861          j         1871 

1381 

[sle  of  Man 

Jersey        .... 
GuemseT,Herm,and  Jethou 
Aldernev   .... 
Sarkand  Brechon 

Total  . 

52,387     j      52,469     \     54,042           53,5.58 

57,020           55,613           56,627     '      52,445 

29,806     ,      29,8.50          .30,685           32,631 

3,333     ;        4,932            2,738            2,048 

580     j           583     1           546                578 

143,126        143,447     |   144,638 

141,260 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  the  census  of  1871  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  total  ijopulation  of  the  Islands. 
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Year 

EstliTiftted 
Population 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

27,499,041 
27,870,586 
28,247,151 
28,628,804 
29,015,613 

II.  Movement  of  the  Populatiox. 

1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 
England  and  Wales. 

Illegitimate  Deaths 


Total  Births 


893,694 
903,216 
886,017 
879,263 
885,179 


43,145 
42.700 
42,770 
40,730 
40,627 


522,517 
537,078 
530,577 
510,690 
517,968 


ilanir.gcs 


197,446 
195,806 
200,175 
203,456 
213,696 


The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in 
1889  was  4"6  per  cent.,  having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per 
cent,  in  1845  ;  the  minimum  rate  in  1889,  2 '9  per  cent,  in  Essex, 
3-4  per  cent,  in  Middlesex  (extra-Metropolitan),  and  the  maximum 
7"9  in  Shropshire  and  7 '7  in  Herefordshii-e.  The  percentage  for 
London  was  3-8.  The  births  and  deaths  are  inclusive  of  still- 
born. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  born  in  England 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  as  1,038  to  1,000.  But  as  the  former 
suffer  from  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter,  the 
equilibrium  between  the  sexes  is  restored  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed,  by  emigration,  war,  and  perilous  male 
occupations,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  1,000  women,  of  all 
ages,  to  949  men  in  England. 


Scotl-and. 


Year 

Kstiinatetl 
I'ojmlation 

Total  Births 

Illegitimiitc 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1885 
]  886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

3.907,73(5 
3.949,3tt3 
3,991,499 
4.034,  l.-)6 
4,077,070 

126.110 
127,927 
124,375 
123.233 
122,770 

10,()8() 

10,506 

10,380 

9,991 

9,648 

74,603 
73,622 
74,500 
71,162 
73,203 

25,25(5 
24,469 
24,851 
25,281      1 
26,318 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1889  was  7*9 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  4-0  per  cent,  in  Shethmd  to  17'7 
per  cent,  in  Wigton. 
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Ireland. 


Tear 

i^i".t^i       j  Total  Births 
l'opn:atioii       ; 

megftimate 

3,146 
3,076 
3,147 
3,124 
3.049 

Deaths 

Xarriagtea 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

4,924,342           115,951 
4,H8;>,4S>8           113,927 
4,837,352           112,400 
4,777,545           101»,5o7 
4.730,532      '     107,782 

90,712 
87,292 
88,711 
85,962 
82,986 

21,177 
20,594 
20,800 
20.018 
21,478 

The  averajje  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1889  was  2*8 
per  cent.,  the  i-ate  varying  from  0*7  in  Comiaught  to  4*4  in 
Ulster. 

2.  Emigration  arid  Immigration. 

There  was  very  little  emigration  from  the  United  Kingilom 
previous  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  number  of  emigrants  was  no 
more  than  2,081.  It  rose  gratlually  from  12,510  in  181G,  to^ 
:U,987  in  1819.  In  the  five  years  1820-24  there  emigrated 
95,030  individuals  ;  in  the  next  five  years,  1825-29,  the  number 
was  121,084  ;  in  1830-34  it  rose  to  381,956  ;  but  sank  again 
to  287,358  in  1835-39.  Between  1815  and  1852  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  was  3,463,592  ;  between  1853  and  1860  it 
was  1,582,475,  of  whom  1,312,683  were  of  British  origin ; 
between  1861  and  1870  it  was  1,967,570,  of  whom  1,571,829 
were  of  British  origin  ;  1871-80,  2,228,396,  of  whom  1,678,919 
were  British  ;  and  the  total  from  1815  to  1889  was  12,481,708. 
The  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  origin  only  between 
1853-89  was  6,903,850  :  of  these,  4,587,134  went  to  the  United 
States,  of  whom  1,933,301  were  English,  364,098  Scotch,  and 
2,289,735  Irish. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tlie  number  of  persons,  natives 
and  foreigners,  emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
Xorth  America,  the  United  States,  and  Australasia,  and  the 
total  numlier — the  latter  figure  including  the  comparatively  .small 
number  going  to  other  than  these  three  destinations  (29,040  in 
1890)— in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1890  :— 

4 . 


Year 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


To  British 
North  America 


22,928 
30,121 
44,406 
49,107 
38,056 
31,930 


To  the  TTnited 

States 


To  Australasia 


184,470 
238,386 
296,901 
293,087 
240,395 
233,571 


40,689 
44,055 
35,19X 
31,725 
28.834 
21,604 


264.3,^5 
380.>*01 
39G.494 
398.491 
342.641 
316,145 
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The  following   shows   the    number  of   British  emigrants  to 
places  out  of  Europe  in  1888  and  1889  : — ■ 


Year 

English 

Scotch 

"^""^^           rnited  Kingdom 

1888 
1889 

Decrease  . 

170,822 
163,518 

7,304 

3->,873 
25,354 

73,233             279,928 
64,923     1         253,795 

10,519 

8,310               26,133 

In  1889,  83,466  foreigners,  including  14,018  children  and 
infants,  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  year  1889  there  were  147,398  inunujrayits,  British  and 
foreign,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  342,641  emigrants,  left 
an  excess  of  195,243  emigrants.  As  regards  persons  of  British  and 
Irish  origin  the  im7ni(jrants  in  1889  numbered  103,070,  Avhich, 
deducted  from  the  total  of  253,795  British  emigrants,  left  an 
excess  of  150,725  emigrants  of  British  origin. 


Religion. 

I.    EXGLAND    AND    WaLES. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundarjiental  doctr-ines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  linally  settled  in  1571.  But  though  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil 
disabilities  do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 

The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbishoj^rics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 
licence,  or  conge  d^e'lir/;,  to  proceed  to  the  election,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen's  letter  naming  the  person  to  be  elected  ;  and  after- 
wards the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  i.s 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  ap})lies  only  to  the 
sees  of  old  foundation  ;  the  bislu)])ries  of  Manchester,  St.  Albans, 
Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  Queen,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  her  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  an<l  canonries  as  ai'e  in  the  gift  of  the  Ci'own. 

There  are  2  aichl)ishops  and    31    bishops  in  England.     Tlie 
former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  tlieir  provinces,  and  ha\c 
also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  tliey  exercise  epis 
copal,  as   in  their  provinces  tliey  exercise  archiepiscopal,  juris 
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diction.  Under  the  bishops  are  30  <1» ans,  S")  archdeacons,  and 
613  rural  deans.  For  tlie  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  councils  are  summonetl  by  the  respective  archV)ishops,  in 
pursuance  of  tlie  Queen's  mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must 
also  have  the  Queen's  licence  l>efore  they  can  deliberate  :  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they  are 
binding  on  the  clergy  ;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  n)ade)  at  the  last  census  (ISSi)  was  1-4,9:J6. 
These,  however,  in  many  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  centuiy,  have  lost  their  old 
importance,  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
cases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  are  about  14,000  ; 
according  to  a  return  of  18S2  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
14,573  registered  churches  and  cha{>els,  in  which  marriages  could 
be  solemnised.  8ince  1818  the  Church  Building  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  have  formed  upwards  of  3,000  new  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who 
is  known  as  i-ector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  according  to  his 
relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.  Private  persons  pos- 
sess the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,.^00  Ijenefices  ;  the  patron- 
age of  the  others  l>elongs  mainly  to  the  Queen,  the  bishops  and 
cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  total  annual  income  of  Church  property  of 
all  kinds  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000/.,  most  of  which  is 
managed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  number  of 
clergy  of  all  grades  (including  assistant  curates  I  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  actually  doing  duty  in  churches  is  returned 
in  the  census  of  1881  at  21,663,  and  if  "those  who  till  other  func- 
tions Ije  added,  the  total  numljer  is  probal>ly  about  21,000. 

In  the  theory  of  English  law  every  Englishman  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  actually  claiming  membership  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  about  13,500,000,  leaving  about  12,500,000 
to  other  creeds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  marriage  registers  71-6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belotig  to  the  Established  Church,  4-4  per  cent,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  244  to  other  bodies. 

There  aro  many  Protestant  Dissenting  religious  bodies,  the 
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most  pronunent  being  Methodists  of  various  sects,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  English  Pres- 
byterians. The  Methodist  body,  subdivided  into  members  of  the 
Old  and  New  Connexion,  Primitive  and  Free  Church  Methodists, 
Bible  Christian's,  and  ^'arious  other  sects,  possesses  about  14,000 
cliapels  and  760,000  members,  the  Independents  or  Congregation- 
ulists  360,000  members,  and  the  Baptists  3,700  chapels  and 
300,000  members,  besides  in  each  case  the  families  of  members 
and  other  adherents.  There  aie  altogether  180  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Great  Britain,  tlie  names  of  which  have  been  given  in 
to  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  the 
total  number  of  registered  chapels  in  188<?  being  25,857.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1881  there  are  9,734  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  are  254  registered  denominations  in  Eii^land  and  Wales 
altogether,  with  26,799  places  of  worship  in  Nov.  "1889. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  'Wf^-lss  (1887) 
is  estimated  at  1,354,000.  There  are  fifteen  dignital'ies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  narnely,  one 
iirchbishop  and  fourteen  bishops  (besides  a  bishop  auxiliary),  as 
many  dioceses,  united  in  the  '  Province  of  Westminstt^r.'  In 
December  1890  there  were  1,335  Roman  Catholic  chapeils  and 
stations.  The  number  of  officiating  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at 
the  same  date  was  2,478  (1,620  in  1871).  The  numbei-  of  tJews 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  estimated  in  1883  at  70,000,  of 
A\  liom  40,000  reside  in  London. 


II.  Scotland. 


The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  iii| 
1 688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  government,  in' 
which  tlie  clergy  are  all  equal,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or 
clergyman,  v/ho  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number 
of  laymen  called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries, 
meeting  frequently  throughout  the  year,  ajid  these  again  are 
groii})e(l  in  16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed 
to  against  tlie  decisions  of  the  pi-esbyteries.  Tlie  supreme  court 
of  tin'  Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  wliich  consists 
of  DHi)  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  tlie 
•liff'erent  presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  an- 
TUially  in  May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed 
by  the  Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  noblftT 
man  knowJi  as  Lord  High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days, 
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the  uiattei-s  not  decidetl  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Com 
mission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (1890),  is  1,332.  and 
the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  1,G63  ;  the  total 
number  of  clergy,  with  and  without  charges  or  appointments, 
exceeds  1,700.  The  pu-ishioners  are  allowed,  under  certain 
re^'ulations,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endow- 
ments of  the  Clmrch  from  all  sources,  including  the  annual  value 
of  the  manses  and  glel>es,  amount  to  about  350,000/.  per  annum. 
Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have  erected  and  endowed 
churches,  tlie  value  of  which,  with  endowments,  is  reported  to  be 
little  short  of  2,250,000/.  In  1889  voluntary  contributions  (in- 
dependently of  over  200,000/.  derived  from  the  interest  of  inveSte<l 
contributions,  grants  from  two  trusts,  and  pew  rents  levied  in 
4G0  churches)  amountetl  to  35-1,480/.  Exclusive  of  'adherents,' 
the  Established  Church  in  1878  hatl  515,786  members  or  com- 
municants.    In  1889  the  number  wjis  587,954. 

The  Presbyterians  not  membei-s  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  have  the  ssime  ecclesiastical  organisation  as  the  parent 
Cliurch.  Of  these,  the  largest  body  is  the  Free  Church,  formed  from 
a  secession  in  1843,  with  1,249  ministers  and  missionaries,  1,088 
churches,  339, 717  memliers,  and  claiming  as  '  population  connected 
with  the  Free  Church,  1,165,000' in  1890.  Its  income  in  1889-90 
irom  all  sources  at  home  was  649,71 4/.  The  aggi-egate  funds  raised 
in  Scotland  for  all  purposes  during  the  forty-four  years  from 
the  Disruption  amount  to  18,500,000/.  Next  is  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  fomietl  from  the  amalgamation  of  several 
Ixxiies  of  seceders,  one  dating  as  far  back  as  1741,  with  615 
ministers,  567  churches,  48  home  mission  stations,  184,354  mem- 
Ijers  (besides  adherents),  and  an  income  in  1889  of  367,893/. 
There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years,  chiefly 
from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentrv, 
has  7  bishops,  268  churclies  and  missions,  and  266  clergy,  and 
claims  the  adherence  of  about  80,000  of  the  population. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  two  archbishops  and  four 
bishops  in  Scotland  in  1890,  352  priests,  and  335  churches,  chapels, 
and  stations.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  estimated  at 
326,000. 

III.  Irelaxd. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  arch- 
bishops, of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-three 
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bishops.  Oil  the  death  of  a  bishop,  tlie  clergy  of  the  diocese 
nominate  a  successor  to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour  they  postu- 
late or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops  of  the  province  also  pre- 
sent the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  Pope.  The 
new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter  number  ; 
but  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  cardinals.  The 
emolumeiits  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  which  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  itc,  and  from 
the  catliedraticum,  a  small  contribution  paid  by  incumbents  of 
parislies.  The  incomes  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly  from  fees,  but  priiicipally  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary  oflferings.  In 
1881  the  liomaii  Catholic  population  was  returned  at  3,960,891. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal),  fox'merly  (1801- 
1870)  in  union  witli  the  Chui'ch  of  England,  ceased  to  be  'esta- 
blished by  law  '  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  ct  33  Vict.  cap.  42. 
It  has  now  (1890)  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops,  and  1,750 
clergy.  It  possesses  1,500  churches,  620,000  members,  and 
received  in  1889  voluntai'y  contributions  amounting  to  170,000i^. 
Its  income  previous  to  disestablishment  was  600,000?.,  and  its 
entire  capital  estimated  at  14,000,000/.  By  the  Disestablishment 
Act  7,500,000/.  were  allotted  to  it  by  way  of  commutation  (charged 
with  the  payment  of  annuities  amounting  to  596,000/.),  and 
500,000/.  in  lieu  of  private  endowments.  The  Church  is  governed 
by  a  General  Synod  — bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having  tlie  right 
to  vote  separately.     There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1881,  470,734  Presby- 
terians, 48,839  ^Methodists,  6,210  Independents,  4,879  Baptists, 
3,645  Quakers,  472  Jews. 


Instruction. 

The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary education,  by  indicating  the  percentage  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  who  signed  by  niax'k  in  the  marriage  register 
during  each  year  specified  : — 


Yo»r 

Males 

Females 

Year       j        Males 

Females 

1843 
1853 
18G3 

337 
3l)-4 
23-8 

480 
43-9 
331 

1873 
1883 
1888 

18-8 
12-6 

7-8 

254 

15-5 

90 
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In  London  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  marks  in 
1889  was  4:-'2  per  cent.,  and  of  women  5'4.  Over  most  of  the  South- 
eastern, South  Midland,  Eastern,  South-western,  and  West  Mid- 
land counties  the  proportion  of  males  who  signed  with  marks 
was  sn'eater  than  females.  In  the  North  Midland  and  Northern 
counties  and  in  "Wales  the  preponderance  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
males.  The  most  illiterate  counties  for  men  in  1 889  were  Mon- 
mouth Ibi,  North  Wales  12-9,  Cornwall  128,  Suffolk  126,  and 
Cambridge  125  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  the  proportion  in  1888  was 
3'95  per  cent,  of  men  and  7*38  of  women,  showing  a  steady 
decrease  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1857  the  proportion  was 
12'11  per  cent,  males  to  24-66  females.  In  Kinross-shire 
all  males  and  all  females,  and  in  Peebleshire  and  Selkirkshire, 
all  males,  signed  their  names.  In  all  the  divisions  except  the 
N.W.,  West  Midland,  and  S.  W.,  the  proportion  was  comparatively 
low.  The  two  most  illiterate  counties  by  this  test  are  Ross,  15*86 
per  cent,  males  to  37-24r  per  cent,  females,  and  Inverness  with 
12-97  to  22*97.  In  Ireland  the  proportion  unable  to  sign  ths 
marriage  register  in  1889  was  21-2  men  and  22  women.  In  1874 
the  proportion  was  30*1  men  and  36*4  women.  The  propoitions 
varied  in  the  various  provinces  in  1889,  from  17  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Leinster  to  31 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  29  per  cent,  of  the  women  in 
Connaught. 

London  University  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  ix)wer  to 
grant  degrees  to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations  ;  in 
1890-91  it  had  51  examiners,  and  in  1889  5,013  candidates 
underwent  its  various  examinations.  The  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  holds  a  similar  position  in  Ireland  :  in  1889  it  had  21 
examiners,  and  3,130  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, of  whom  1,719  passed  ;  73  women-students  matriculated. 
The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  includes,  besides  University 
College,  Dublin,  seven  other  Catholic  colleges.  It  grants  degrees 
in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  sends  up  its  students  for  other 
degrees  to  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 

For  medical  education,  besides  the  faculties  attached  to  some 
of  the  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  medical  schools  attached 
to  the  hospitals  of  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  In  a  few 
of  the  colleges  female  students  are  admitted.  There  are,  besides, 
4  university  colleges  for  ladies  : — Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
with  a  resident  teaching  staff  of  13,  and  44  outside  lecturers  and 
141  students,  in  1890 ;  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  with  5  resident 
lecturers  and  30  outside  lecturers  and  102  students  in  1890  ; 
and  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Oxford,  the  former 
with  36  students  in  1890,   and  the  latter  with  41  student^  in 
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1890.      There  is  a  similar  College  (Bedford)  for  ladies  in  London 
■with  83  students,  and  another  in  Edinburgh. 

The  highest  education  is  provided  for  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  a  number  of  universities  and  detached  colleges.  With 
the  exception  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  Owens  College,  the 
Scotch  Universities,  and  Trinity  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland, 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  been  founded  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  in  most  cases 
for  the  last  term  of  1890  : — • 


England  and 
Wales. 

Universities: ' — 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham   . 
Colleges : — • 
Aberystwith     . 
Bangor     . 
Birmicgham     . 
Bristol 
Cardiff      , 
Lampeter 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
London: — 

University    . 

King's  . 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Sheffield  . 


No.  of 

Teach- 

Col- 

ing 

Students 

leges 

StafE 

23 

84 

3,145 

19 

159 

3,020 

1 

13 

225 

1 

16 

132 

15 

04 

1 

21 

429  2 

19 

2133 

20 

150  * 

1 

8 

132 

'     1 

53 

460^ 

38 

301 

110 

1,200 

177 

752" 

83 

815' 

.34 « 

1,372  8 

40 

1,805  9 

11 

221'" 

Scotland. 

Universities  :- 
Aberdeen  " 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow  " 
St.  Andrews 

College : — 
University, 
Dundee 

Ireland. 

University : — 

Dublin    . 

Colleges : — 

Queen's,Belfast 
„       Cork 
„      Gal  way 

Total  United 
Kingdom  . 


No.  of 

Teach- 

Col- 

ing 

students 

leges 

Staff 

1 

35 

909 

1 

103 

3,576 

1 

CI 

2,165 

2 

16 

208 

1 

19 

.307'- 

1" 

74 

1,196 

1 

18 

461 

1 

19 

238 

1 

16 

122 

68 

1,2.53 

23,648 

'  Owens  College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  are  associated  together  as  the  Victoria  University.  "  In  addition  tlicre  are  391 

3venlng  students.  ^  In  addition  there  are  245  evening  students.  *  There  are  also 

300  evening  students.  °  Excluding  513  evening  students.  °  Of  whom  409  arc  matricu- 
lated students  ;  there  are  1,677 evoningstudents.  '  In  addition  there  were  72  women  and 
439  evening  students.  '  Incluiliug  19  professors  and  ItiS  students  at  College,  of  Medicine. 
'  Including  day  and  evening  students.  '°  71  day  and  150  evening  students,  not  including 
the  popular  lectures.      "  For  1889.      '"Including  139  evening  students.      '^Trinity  College. 

Middle-class  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely 
unorganised,  and  is  mainly  left  to  private  enterprise  ;  no  complete, 
trustworthy  statistics  are  available.  There  are  a  number  of 
endowed  public  and  grammar  schools  in  England,  but  over  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  Government  has  no  control. 

According  to  a  return  for  Scotland  relating  to  1890,  there 
-were  in  that  year  43  higher  class  public  schools  under  Government 
inspection,  at  wliich  examinations  were  held  for  leaving  certi- 
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ticates,  the  number  of  candidates  being  2,'r2S,  and  the  number 
of  papers  taken,  11,300.  For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  with  a  yearly  income,  on  January  1,  1890,  of 
37,802^.,  whose  functions  are  to  examine  aU  candidates  who  pre- 
sent themselves.  In  1889,  6,533  pupils  (4,838  boys  and  1,695 
girls)  presented  themselves  for  examination,  as  compared  with 
6,058  in  the  previous  year,  and  6,952  in  1881.  In  1881,  there  were 
in  Ireland  about  1,500  superior  schools,  with  about  200,000  pupils. 

In  connection  with  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment there  are,  in  addition  to  classes  in  ordinary  schools  for 
science  and  art  education,  about  2,195  schools,  with  131,313 
pupils.  The  number  of  art  classes  in  1889  was  756,  and  the 
number  of  students  43,164-.  The  Parliamentary  vote  for  1890-91 
was  474,896/.,  against  64,675/.  for  1856-57. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  1889  was  made  free  in  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of 
1870,  sufficient  school  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  every 
district  in  England  and  Wales  for  all  the  children  resident  in 
such  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen.  An  essen- 
tially similar  Act  has  been  applied  to  Scotland.  On  April  1, 
1890,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  2,274  School  Boards, 
embracing  a  population  of  16,481,753,  and  774  School  Attend- 
ance Committees,  embracing  a  population  of  9,492,686. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  returns,  relating  to 
the  Primary  Schools,  both  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools, 
under  inspection  in  Great  Britain,  gives  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
education  within  the  years  1884  to  1889  : — 


Number  at 

Number  of  Cbildren 

Arerage  Number 

Tears  ended  August  31 

SchooU 

who  can  be 

of  Cbildren 

luspecteil 

Accommodated 

in  Attendance 

1884       . 

EXGUCT)  AXD  WaU 

s 

18.761 

4,826,738 

3,273,124 

1885       . 

18,895 

4,998,718 

3,371,325 

1886       . 

19,022 

t,145,292 

3,438,425 

1887       . 

19,154 

.5,278,992 

3,527,381 

1888       . 

19,221 

5,356,554 

3,614,967 

1889      . 

19,310 

6,440,441 

3,682,625 

1884      . 

SCOTLAXD 

3,131 

655,672 

448,242 

188.5       . 

3,081 

660,101 

45.5,655 

issr.     . 

3,092 

691,405 

476,890 

1887       . 

3,111 

677,984 

491,735 

18S8       . 

3,105 

687,297 

496,239 

1889 

3,116 

706,085 

503,100 

D  2 
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The  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  England  and  Wales  in  1889 
was  99,350  (including  3,277  studying  in  training  colleges) ;  in  those  of 
Scotland  13,580  (including  857  studying  in  training  colleges.  The  total 
number  of  children  of  legal  school  age  (5-14)  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1889  was  6,042,940  ;  in  Scotland  (5-14),  841,982.  Of  the  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  4,624  were  directly  under  school  boards  in  1889 ;  11,838  connected 
with  the  National  Society  or  the  Church  of  England  ;  554  were  Wesleyan, 
895  Eoman  Catholic,  1,375  British,  undenominational,  and  other  schools. 
In  Scotland,  2,629  were  public  schools,  70  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  162  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  rest  with  other 
bodies  or  undenominational :  total  receiving  Government  grant,  3,1 24  ; 
number  inspected,  3,116.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1890  there  were  44 
training  colleges,  with  3,294  students ;  and  in  Scotland  7  colleges,  with 
861  students. 

Elementary  education  in  Ireland  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
body  of  '  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.'  The  following 
table  will  show  the  progress  of  elementary  schools  during  the  past  six 
years : — 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31 

Schools  iQ         Average 
Operation       Attendance 

Year  ended 
Dec.  31 

Schools  in 
Operation 

Average 
Attendance 

1884 
1885 
1886 

7,832 
7,936 
8,024 

492,928 
502,454 
490,484 

1887 
1888 
1889 

8,112 
8,196 
8,251 

515,388 
493,883 
507,865 

Annual  grants  to  primary  schools  (for  examination  and  attendance  of 
scholars  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain)  for  the  years  specified: — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

England    . 

Scotland  . 

Ireland 

Gt.  Britain  (var.) 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

2,964,719 

424,472 

835,363 

412,818 

£ 

3,079,685 

445,845 

886,051 

419,508 

£ 

3,110,210 

474,759 

911,792 

426,004 

£ 

3,245,450 

488,686 

902,333 

433,748 

£ 

3,326,325 

493,365 

903,099 

439,518 

4,637,372 

4,831,089 

4,925,765 

5,070,217 

5,162,307 

In  addition  to  the  grant  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endow- 
ments, school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources, 
amounting  for  England  in  1889  to  4,155,000/. ;  for  Scotland  to  651,206/. ; 
and  for  Ireland  to  125,255/. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

England  and  Wales. 

The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessional 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oj-er  and  terminer 
and  gaol  delivery,  more  pojiularly  known  as  'assizes,'  and  the  Central 
(/'riminal  Court.  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  silting  jn  a  petty  ses- 
sional court  house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
or  any  metropolitan  or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary 
magistrate  silting  in  a  court  liouse,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court.  The 
courts  of  quarter  Bessions  are  held  four  times  a  year  by  the  justices  of  the 
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county.     Similar  courts  can  be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called 
♦  general  sessions.'    Two  justices  constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger 
number  attend.     Certain  boroughs  have  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with 
similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in  quarter  sessions  assembled,  in 
which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge.     The  assize  courts  are 
held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throughout  the  country  by  '  com- 
missioners '  nominated  by  the  Crown.     These  commissioners  are  generally 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  bu* 
sometimes  Queen's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.     The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.     The  Central  Criminal  Court  ia 
the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London 
and  a  large  surrounding  district.     The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at 
least  twelve  times  a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.    The  Recorder  and 
the  Common  Sergeant,  and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  neces- 
sary, the  judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after 
which  they  are  joined  by  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for 
whom  the  more  serious  cases  are  reserved.    A  petty  sessional  court  deals 
summarily  with  minor  offences.     Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually 
investigated  by  a  petty  sessional  court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or 
the  assizes.    "To  every  sessions,  assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  the  sheriff  cites  24  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of 
whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more  than  23  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand 
jury.     The  grand  jury  examines  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  accused 
person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they 
think  a  prima  facie  case  for  trial  is  made  out  they  endorse  the  bill '  a  true 
bill.'    All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which  come  before  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a  petty  jury  of  twelve 
men.     Except  on  some  highly  technical  point  of  procedure  there  is  no 
appeal  in  criminal  cases.     No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same  crime 
after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  '  not  guilty.'    On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.     This  Court  is  formed  by  five  or  more 
judges  of  the  High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment. 
The  only  other  method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the 
royal  prerogative,  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home   Secretary,  by 
wlaich  a  sentence  can  be  modified  or  annulled.    Nominally  all  the  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  Queen,  but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a 
Cabinet  minister,  ex-officio  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  goes  out 
■with  the  ministry)  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  are  apjxjinted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other  judges  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less 
frequently,  as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or 
in  the  circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two 
or  more  preside  in  cases  of  ditficulty  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  com- 
petent court  in  cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforce- 
ment of  messengers,  and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  punishment 
than  imprisonment  is  by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;  and  it  has  more- 
over an  inherent  jurisdiction  to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already 
established  by  common  law  or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previously 
come  before  the  courts  and  are  not  within  any  statute. 
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The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment, 
and  if  the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  of  review 
on  the  merits.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  High  Court  the  accused  is, 
under  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to 
plead  in  the  sheriff  court,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be 
wholly  or  in  part  disposed  of  there.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of 
the  peace  have  jurisdiction  in  petty  cases  occurring  within  the  burgh  or 
county,  and  in  a  number  of  minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 


Ieeland. 

In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are  first  brought  before  the 
petty  sessions  court,  which  must  consist  of  at  least  two  ordinary  justices 
of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  stipendiary — commonly  called  a  resi- 
dent magistrate.  Then  if  the  charge  be  trilling  it  may  be  disposed  of, 
the  prisoner,  if  convicted,  having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions 
or  recorder's  court  (according  as  it  is  in  a  borough  or  in  the  couutj^),  pro- 
vided he  is  fined  more  than  twenty  shillings  or  sentenced  to  a  longer 
imprisonment  than  one  month  (Petty  Sessions  Act,  sec.  24).  If  the  charge 
be  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  be  dismissed  or  sent  for  trial 
to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court,  or  to  the  assizes,  as  in  England. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland  and 
in  England :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an  unpaid  chairman, 
who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over  by  a  paid 
official,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds  the 
court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  county,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court. 
The  assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes 
the  trial  is  by  jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under 
the  Crimes  Act  witnesses  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  may  be  interro- 
gated before  a  secret  court  of  enquiry  ;  but  admissions  then  made  are  not 
evidence  against  the  persons  making  them.  Prisoners  may  be  convicted 
before  two  resident  magistrates  specially  appointed  to  hear  cases  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases  where  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  con- 
victed persons  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  county  chairman  at  quarter 
sessions. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicted, 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  the  five  years  from  1883 
to  1889  :— 

England  and  Wales. 


Year 

Committed  for  trial 

CoiiTicteil 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1885 

11,138 

2,208 

13,586 

10,500 

1880 

11,763 

2,211 

13,974 

10,086 

1887 

11,1G2 

2,130 

13,292 

10,338 

1888 

11,078 

2,072 

13,750 

10,501 

1889 

10,192 

1,907 

12,099 

9,348 
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Scotland. 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

Convicted 

Holes 

Females       j          Total 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

2,081 
2,062 
1,990 
2.001 
1,822 

454 
375 
367 
351 
412 

2,535 
2.437 
2,357 
2,352 
2,234 

1,956 
1,838 
1,843 
1,753 
1,723 

Ireland. 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

CouTicted 

Hales 

Females                    Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,349 
2,601 
2,309 
1,821 
1,801 

601 
427 
385 
367 
380 

2,850 
3,028 
2,694 
2,188 
2,181 

1,573 
1,619 
1,411 
1,220 
1,225 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : — 


Yciir 

England 

and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Yeus 

1 

England 

and       1  Scotland 
Wales     1 

Ireland 

1880 
1885 
1886 

31,488 
35,608 
36,477 

3,484 

3,782 
3,824 

12,579  ;!     1887 
14,134  ::     1888 

13,957  .1     1889 

It 

36,912  1     3,892 
37.296       3,986 

37,957       4,041 

1 

13.977 
13.934 
13,951 

Pauperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  by  which  paux^ers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be 
relieved  in  their  own  houses  or  loflged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
through  Boards  of  Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  unions  or 
parishes.  The  funds  are  obtained  in  the  different  parishes  or  unions  by 
means  of  a  poor-rate  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  property  of  all  kinds, 
determined  by  the  local  authorities  accordingly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the 
poor  for  the  five  years  (ended  March  25  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  14 
for  Scotland)  1885-89 :— 
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Year 

England  &  "Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  U.K.        1 

£ 

£ 

& 

^                i 

1885 

8,491,600 

871,511 

1,259,293 

10,622,404 

1886 

8,296,230 

894,077 

1,289,024 

10,479,331 

1887 

8,176,768 

899.135 

1.376,010 

10,451,913 

1888 

8,440,821 

887,867 

1,390,994 

10,719,682 

1889 

8,366,477 

882,836 

1,446,171 

10,695,484 

The  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants  and  'casual  poor,'  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  as  follows,  on  January  1,  for  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  : — 


January  1 

Number 
of  Unions 

and 
Parishes 

Adult 

Able-bocUed 

Paupers 

All  other 
Paupers 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

647 
647 
647 
647 
647 

109,917 
110,229 
112,533 
104,817 
97,745 

697,706 
707,060 
712,976 
705,315 
689,800 

807,623 
817,289 
825,509 
810,1.32 
787,545 

The  number  of  registered  paupers  and  their  dependents,  exclusive  of 
casual  poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  parishes  of  Scotland  during 
the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  on  Maj'  14  in  each  year,  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Parishes 

Paupers 

Dependents 

Total 

1885 
1886 
18«7 
1888 
1889 

886 
886 
886 
886 
886 

58,415 
58,898 
58,683 
58,479 
58,232 

.32,676 
.33,915 
33,388 
33,514 
32,686 

91,091 
92,813 
92,071 
91.993 
90,918 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers, 
and  the  total — including  others  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums — in 
receipt  of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in 
January  in  each  of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890  : — 


Year 
(January) 

Indoor  Paupers 

Outdoor  Paupers 

Total 
including  Asylums 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

47,774 
47,.390 
4H,2.36 
46,364 
44,653 

59,951 
(15,015 
64,834 
62,760 
62.213 

108,516 
11.3,241 
113.947 
109,957 
107,774 
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Finance. 
I.  Revexue  and  Expexditure. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  gross  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1880,  and 
the  five  years  1886-90,  together  with  the  proportion  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 

Retexuk' 

ProportioB. 
of  Receipts 
per  head 

of 
population 

Estimated 

in  the 

Badgets 

Actoal  Receipts 

at  the 

Exchequer 

Hore(-»-)  • 
orleM(-) 
than  Budget 

1880 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 

81.161,000 
90,790,000 
89,869,000 
88,135,000 
86,827,000 
86,150,000 

£ 
79,344,098 
89.581.301 
90,772,758 
89,802.254 
88.472.812 
89,304,316 

£ 
-1,816,902 
-1,208,699 
+     903.758 
+ 1,667,254 
+ 1,645,812 
+  3,154,316 

£      ».    d. 
2     6     0 
2     9  10 
2     8  11 
2     7  11 
2     6  10 
2     6     8 

Year  ended 
March  31 

1  1880 
1886 
1887 

1  1888 
1889 

'         1890 

BxFKJfDrnrRK ' 

Proportion 

of 

Expenditure 

per  head  of 

population 

Estimated 
in  the 
Budgets 

Actual  Pay- 
ments out  of 
the  Exchequer 

More(+) 
orJess(-) 
tlian  Budget 

£ 
84,105,871 
94,190,083 
90,869,282 
88,0.36,259 
87,024,061 
85,966,827 

£ 
82,184.797 
92,223,844 
89,996,752 
87,423,645 
87,683,830 
86,083,314 

£ 
-1,921,074 
-1,966,239 

-  872,530 

-  612,614 
+    659,769 
+     116,487 

£      $.    d. 
2     7     8 
2  10     3 
2     8     6 
2     6     8 
2     6     4 
2     5    0 

'  By  the  system  now  adoptetl,  these  items  exclude  Army  and  Xavy  '  Extra  Receipts '  and 
the  coutributlons  by  India  for '  Military  Charges.' 

The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year             1             Surplus  (+) 
^^^            1          or  Deficit  (-) 

Year                            Surplus  (  +  ) 
*®^                      or  Deficit  (-) 

£ 
1880                   -2,840,699 

1886  j          -2,642,543 

1887  +     776,006 

1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 
+  2,378,609 
+    788,982 
-r  3,221,002 

The  Budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  are 

Estimated  income  .     '   .     '   .     '  .  £90,406,000 
Estimated  expenditure  .        .        .     86,627,000 
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The  national  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under 
the  six  heads  specified  in  the  following  table),  which  in  1889-90 
produced  73,414,000^.,  or  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  re- 
maining sixth  is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below. 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categories  :  (1)  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  28,289,524?.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt  ;  (2)  the  Army  and  Navy,  31,203,152?.  ;  and  (3) 
the  Civil  Services,  including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue, 
26,590,638?.  for  1889-90. 


Year  ending  March  31, 1890 

Sources  oi  In'come 

Budget 

Estimate 

Gross 

Net 

1890-91 

Receipts 

Produce 

i.  Customs — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco 

9,214,62(5 

Tea 

4,490,6U4 

Kum 

2,217,172 

Brandy  . 

1,331,539 

Other  spirits 

1,133,301 

Wine 

1,303,695 

Currants 

315,878 

Coffee    . 

177,019 

Raisins  . 

162,186 

Other  articles 

349,382 

20,695,492 

20,455,563 

19,116,000 

ii.  Excise — 

Spirits   . 

14,800,627 

Beer 

9,598,955 

Licence  duties' 

550,461 

Railways 

324,461 

Other  sources 
iii.  Stamps  (excluding Fee 

8,131 

25,282,635   24,133.232 

23,052,000 

Stamps,&c) 

Probate  duty 

4,603,490 

Legacy  duty  . 

2,738,334 

Deeds     . 

2,794,539 

Receipts 

1,084,826 

iSuccession  duty 

1,099,406 

Estate  duty — 

Personalty . 

784,089 

Realty 

10,238 

Bills  of  exchange  . 

750,212 

Patent  medicine     . 

217,359 

Licences,  &c. . 

160,375 

Marine  insurance  . 

142,009 

Otlier  sources 

1,090,956 

Carried  forward 

15,175,824 

l.S.0n,692 

13.642,000 

61,453,951 

57,630,487 

56,408,000 

•  Scotland  and  Ireland  niilv.    Tlic  net  proceeds  of  tlieso  licences  lu  England  (2,988,412/.) 
were  transferred  to  the  local  taxation  account  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  41). 
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i  oar  ending  March  31, 1888  1 


Sonrces  of  IxcoMZ 


Brought  forward 
iv.  Land  Tax    .... 
V.  House  Duty .... 
vi.  Income  and  Property  Tax  . 

Total  Produce  of  Taxes 


Gross 
Beceipta 


Xei 
Beceipta 


Bndget 
Kitiiwrtci 
19W-W 


£  £ 

61,453,951  j  57,630,487 

1,065,537}    1,046,359 

1,978,596     1,977,644 

13,234.992  1 12,783,900 


£ 

56,408,000 
1,030,000 
1,460,000 

13,200,000 


vii.  Post  OflBce — 

Postage  stamps 
Commission         on 

money  orders 
Commission         on 

postal  orders 
Other  sonrces 


£ 
9,815.818 

129,638 

195,405 
606.743 


viiL  Telegraph  Service 

ix.  Crown  Lrinds       .... 

X.  Interest    on   Purchase-money  of 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  &c. 
xL  Miscellaneous — 

Fee  Stamps   .        .  i      778,273 

Bevenue     Depart-  ! 

ments  .        .  ]      144,412 

Civil  Departments,  i  1,923,534 

Bank  of  England  .        163,584 

Post  Office  8a>ings 

Banks         .        ,  72,495 

Various .        .        .        334,365 


77,733.076   73.438,390 


10,747,594 

2,(U2,329 
507,319 

279,156 


Total  Berenae 


3.416,663 


72,100,000 


9,467,165 

2,307,444 
507,319 


9,670,000 

2,470,000 
430,000 


279,155 ,       240,000 


3,416,663     2,700,000 


95,326,136   89,416,136 '  87,610,000 


BraucUcs  of  ExpEXDrruBii 


National  Debt  Charges — 
Interest,  Funded  Debt   . 
Terminable  Annuities     . 
Interest,  Unfunded  Debt 
Management  of  Debt 
New  Sinking  Fimd 

L.  Interest  on  Cape  Railway 
and  Exchequer  Bonds 
and  Interest  on  Trea- 
sury Bills  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  Conver- 
sion Act,  1888 

.  Naval  Defence  Fund 
Carried  forward 


16,836,465 

6,555,596 

715,603 

191,968 

700,367 


226,760 


Tear  ending'     Budget  Estimate 
HarchSl,  18-JO  1880-91         i 


25,000,000 


226,760 
1.428,571 


25,000,000 


214,000 
1,430,000 


26,655,331    •    26.644,000    | 
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Branches  of  Expexdituhe 

Year  ending' 
March  31, 1890 

Budget  Estimate 
1890-91 

£ 

& 

£ 

Brought  forward  . 

26,655,331 

26,644,000 

iv.  Other  Consolidated  Fund 

Charges : 

Civil  List 

410,661 

Annuities  and  Pensions  . 

329;971 
89,015 

Salaries  and  Allowances . 

Courts  of  Justice,  Salaries 

505,882 

Miscellaneous  charges     . 

298,666 

1,634,195 

1,664,000 

ted  Fund 

Total  charges  on  the  Consolida 

28,289,526 

28,308,000 

V.  The  Army  {see  details  below) 

17,345,811 

17,728,000 

vi.  Ordnance  Factories 

. 

15,100 



vii.  The  Navy  {see  details  below) 

. 

13,842,241 

13,787,000 

viii.  Grants  forCivilServices(5e<?  details  below) 

15,589,990 

15,661,000 

ix.  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue(Collection) 

2,654,891 

2,668,000 

X.  Post  Office    .... 

5,463,205 

5,548,000 

xi.  Telegraph  Service 

. 

2,176,000 

2,244,000 

xii.  Packet  Service       .         . 

. 

664,000 

683,000 

xiii.  Redemption  of  Debt     . 

Total  Expenditure  .        . 

•         • 

42,550 

— 

86,083,314 

86,627,000 

Surplus  Income        ,        . 

3,221,002 

3,779,000 

89,804,316 

90,406,000 

The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  have  for 
comparison  been  embodied  with  the  two  preceding  general  tables.  Some 
of  the  original  estimates  have,  however,  been  increased  by  subsequent  votes 
of  credit. 

FuBTHEE  Details  of  the  Budget. 

Tlie  Army. — The  total  cost  of  the  British  Army,  provided  for  by 
Parliament  in  the  army  estimates  for  1890-91,  was  calculated  at 
20,582,357Z. ;  but  from  this  amount  there  was  deducted  the  sum  of 
2,8(54,557/.  for  appropriations  in  aid,  leaving  the  net  charge  as  army 
services  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  at  17,717,800Z.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  votes  of  the  army  estimates  (net)  for  the 
year  1890-91,  with  the  corresponding  sums  in  the  final  estimates  of  the 
previous  year : — 

Abmy  Estimates. 


I.  Kegulak  Forces: 

General  staff  and  regimental  pay,  allowances,  &c, 

Chaplains'  department 

Staff  of  military  prisons,  &c.      .         .        '.        . 
Medical  establishment  and  services   . 


1889-90 

£ 

5,018,500 

57,200 

29,000 

298,500 


1890-91 

£ 

5,064,794 

57,676 

28,530 

294,800 
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II.  Auxiliary  axd  Resebve  Fobces: 

Militia  pay  and  allowances 

Teomann*  cavalry 

Yolunteer  corps .         .        .        .        ... 

Enrolled  pensioners  and  Army  Reserve  force 


18S9-90 

£ 

5.30,000 

76,000 

742,700 

477,600 


III.  COMMISSABIAT  E3TABLI3HMEXT3  AXD  SERVICES  : 

Transport  and  remonnts 668,400 

Provisions,  forage,  fuel,  and  other  services        .  2,605,000 

Clothing  Establishments 843,600 

Warlike  and  other  stores 1,808,000 

IV.  Works  axd  Buildings  : 

Works,  buildings,  and  repairs,  cost,  "inclading 

superintending  abroad 701,000 

V.  Various  Sebvices: 

Military  education 115,300 

Miscellaneous  services 89,800 

War  Office .        .        .  258,800 


Total  effective  services  ....  14,321,400 
VI.  Nox-effective  Services: 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services             .        .  15,700 

Half  pay 79,300 

Pay  of  reduced  and  retired  officers     .        .        .  1,186,600 

Widows'  pensions  and  compassionateallowances  1 29,700 

Pensions  for  wounds 12,900 

In-pensions 31,000 

Out-pensions 1,337,400 

Superannuation  allowances,  &c          .         .         .  170,832 

Retired  allowances  to  officers  of  auxiliary  forces  43,200 


Total  non-effective  services  . 


Recapitulatiox 


Effective  services 
Non-effective  services 


.     3;006,632 


14,321,400 
3,006,632 


1890-91 

£ 

540,070 

74,460 

760,470 

492,300 


655,000 
2,657,000 

820,600 
2,049.000 


665,200 


112,500 
104,800 
268,400 


14,625,600 


17,800 

77,480 

1,276,363 

135,751 

12,467 

30,700 

1,336,000 

162.600 

43,039 


3,092,200 


14,625,600 
3,092,200 


Total  effective  and  non-effective  services  17,328,032       17,717,800 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimates  for  1890-91  showed  a  net  increase  of 
389,7G8Z.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  vote. 

The  Navy. — According  to  the  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditure  for 
the  navy,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  wUl  be  14,557,856/.,  after 
deducting  the  appropriations  in  aid.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
estimates  for  1890-91  as  compared  with  the  previous  year : — 
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Effective  Services:                          188|_90 

1890-91 

£ 

"Wages  of  seamen  and  Royal  marines         .        .     3,201,700 

3,440,023 

Victualling  and  clothing  for  the  navy- 

1,061,100 

1,388,186 

Medical  establishments  and  services 

121,900 

144,030 

Martial  law         ..... 

11,400 

11,924 

Educational  services  . 

71,900 

92,091 

Divine  service     .... 

31,900 

— 

Royal  naval  reserves,  &c.   . 

147,500 

152,136 

Shipbuilding,  repairs,  &c.  . 

4,G59,S00 

4,846,650 

Naval  armaments 

1,463,500 

1,465,100 

Works,  buildings,  &c. 

451,000 

453,100 

Miscellaneous  effective  services 

128,800 

136,142 

Scientific  services 

57,900 

67,185 

Admiralty  Office 

Total  effective  services  . 

217,400 
.  11,625,800 

229,020 

12,425,587 

Non-effective  Services  : 

Half  pay 

Reserved  and  retired  pay  . 

78,900  \ 
718,500j 

796,855 

Naval  pensions  and  allowances  . 

926,000 

938,476 

Civil  pensions  and  gratuities 

Total  non-effective  services 

330,200 
.     2,059,600 

332,736 

2,068,069 

Extra  Colonial  Estimate  : 

Annuity,  additional  naval  for  service  in  Aus- 

tralasian waters — 

64,200 

Grand  total    . 

.  13,685,400 

14,557,856 

The  Civil  Service. — The  following  are  the  proposed  amounts  of  expen- 
diture for  1889-90  under  the  head  of  Civil  Services : — 


Public  Works  and  Build-  £ 

ings     ....  1,595,050 

Civil  Departments  .        .  2,139,585 

Law  and  Justice     .        .  4,505,903 

Education,   Science,  and 

Art      ...        .  6,087,620 


Foreign     and     Colonial 
Services 

Non-eilective  and  Chari- 
table Services 

Miscellaneous 

Total  . 


£ 
651,344 

639,385 
42,112 


15,660,959 


The  following  are  among  the  more  important  items : 


£ 

Local  Government  Board 

(England)      .        .        .      164,747 

Local  Government  Board 

(Ireland)        .         .        .      132,602 

Stationery  Office  and  Print- 
ing        ...        .      6.'55,182 

Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture (England)       .        .     363.900 

Courts  of  Law  (Scotland).      122,423 

County  Courts  .         .        .      436,886 

Law  Charges  and  Supreme 
Court  (Ireland)     .        .     116,099 


Prisons'  (England  and  the 

Colonies)  .  .  .  656,701 
Prisons  (Scotland)  .  ,  100,090 
Prisons,  &c.  (Ireland)  .  132,499 
Land  Commission  (Ireland)  1 1 5,687 
Dublin  Police  .  ,  .  98,117 
Irish  Constabulary  .  .  1,439,490 
Public  Education  (Eng- 
land) ....  3,782,224 
Public  Education  (Scot- 
land) ....  611,581 
Public  Education  (Ireland)    918,316 
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Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment     .... 

British  Museum 

National  and  Portrait  Gal- 
leries (England)    . 


474,896 
155,145 

16,803 


London  University  . 

Superannuation  and  re- 
tired allowances    . 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services 


£ 
14,874 

479,989 

407,909 

A  special  item  under  the  Exchequer  issues  for  1889-90  is  that  of 
42,550/.  for  Redemption  of  Debt.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture above  given,  there  were  advances  by  way  of  loan  charged  on  Con- 
solidated Fund,  2,577,000/. ;  issues  for  redemption  of  Debt,  47,838,134/.: 
temporary  advances  repaid,  8,100,000/.  The  Exchequer  receipts  beyond 
the  ordinary  income  included  repayment  of  advances  charged  on  Con- 
solidated Fund,  1,643,439/. ;  money  raised  by  creation  of  debt,  45,178,952/.; 
and  temporar}- advances  received,  8,100,000/.  The  balance  in  the  Exchequer 
on  March  31,  1890,  was  5,220,261/.,  the  total  receipts  into  and  issues  out 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1889-90  amounted  to— Receipts,  149,818,710/.  (includ- 
ing 5,592,002/.,  the  balance  from  the  previous  year);  and  Issues  144,598,448/., 
( lusive  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer. 

II.  Taxation. 
During  the  ten  years  1871-80, 16,151,078/.  of  taxes  were  repealed  or  re- 
duced. During  the  five  years  from  1881-85,  the  reduction  was  14,570,000/., 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  during  the  same  period  of  17,095,000/.,  the 
burden  being  merely  shifted.  The  following  are  the  changes  made  in  the 
taxation  during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  31 : 


„ Taxes  repealed  or 

^^                   reduced 

Amount 

Xkxes  impoeed  or 
increaaed 

Amount 

1886 

Excise      (Private"] 
Brewers' licences)  [ 
reduced       ,        J 

^      ! 

8.780  i 

Income    tax    in-)^ 
creased       .        j 

Stamps  imposed    . 
Stamps  increa.sed . 

£ 

3,980,000 

34,000 
214,173 

1887 

Customs,        wine'\^ 
duties  adjusted   j 
Excise  . 

109,961  1 
14,830  i 

NU 

1888 

Custom.s  reduced  . 
Income  tax  reduced 
Stamps,  Duty  on) 
Marine  Insurances  / 

508,404  ' 
2,000,000  ■ 

7,290 

Stamps . 

120,000 

1889 

Excise  , 
Stamps .        . 
Income  tax    . 

67,849  1 
1,410.520  , 
2,032,800 

Customs 
Stamps . 

163,406 

808,000 

1890 

Excise   . 
Stamps . 

2,988,852 
853,881 

Excise   . 
Stamps . 

360,000 
1,086,000 

III.  Customs. 
The  gross  receipts  of  customs  were  collected  as  follows  in  the  years 
ending  March  31,  1887-90,  at  the  chief  ports  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
Ireland : — 
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Port 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

London     . 

Liverpool. 

Other  English  ports . 

Scotland  . 

Ireland     . 

Total  U.K.' 

£ 
10,217,555 
2,704,669 
2,078,877 
1,676,593 
2,084,423 

£ 
9,976,405 
2,582,170 
2,046,206 
1,644,149 
2,020,906 

£ 

10,019,129 
2,522,876 

■  2,163,927 
1,732,465 
2,047,486 

£ 

10,052,885 
2,(;72,556 
2,379,281 
1,725,157 
2,112,401 

20,312,885 

19,791,335 

20,207,488 

20,695,492 

'  The  totals  include  sums  collected  by  the  Inland  Ilevenue. 

Besides  London  and  Liverpool,  there  is  only  one  port  in  England,  Bristol, 
the  customs  receipts  of  which  are  over  half  a  million  a  year.  It  appears 
from  the  customs  returns  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  of  concentration  of  trade  within  a  few  great  centres 
of  commerce. 

IV,  Income  Tax. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  since  1881' : — 


Year  ending 

Tax 

Annual 

Year  ending 

Tax 

Annual 

March  31 

per£ 

Beceipt 

March  31 

per£ 

Eeceii)t 

1881 

Gd. 

£ 
10,650,000 

1886 

8d. 

£ 

15,160.000 

1882 

54. 

9,945,000 

1887 

8d. 

15.900,000 

1883 

G^d. 

11,900,000 

1888 

Id. 

14,440,000 

1884 

5d. 

10,718,000 

1889 

Gd. 

12,700,000 

1885 

Gd. 

12,000,000 

1890 

Gd. 

12,770,000 

The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed 
to  the  income  tax  in  the  year  1889,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  645,1 58,689Z.; 
in  1871  it  was  465,478,688?.  Of  the  amount  for  1889,  the  share  of  England 
was  550,575,255/. ;  of  Scotland,  57,834,226?. ;  of  Ireland,  36,749,208?. 

The  real  property  so  assessed  was  distributed  as  follows 


AssessedtoIncomeTax 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

re!   f  England     . 
g  «^  Scotland     . 
1^   [.Ireland 

Total    . 

S  fEngland.    . 
B  <  Scotland     . 

Total    . 

'£ 
45,993,545 
7,320,599 
.     9,954,635 

£ 
45,375,763 
7,099,580 
9,957,806 

£ 

44,471,842 

6,824,100 

.    9,9^7,580 

& 

42,274,444 
6,539,762 
9,940,928 

63,268,679 

62,433,149 

"  61,2^3,522 

58,765,134 

-115,435,830 

12,557,153 

3,416,642 

117.183,226 

12,614,842 

3,467,098 

118,523,8.32 

12,715,904 

3,499,934 

J£0,513,6;$3 

12,906,606 

3,502,665 

131,409,625 

133,265,166 

134.739,670 

136,922,904 

>  Since  1877  only  iacomci  of  and  aboTc  £1(0  are  cliarged,  with  au  abatcmeut  of  £120 
on  those  under  £4U0. 
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The  annual  value  of  the  mines,  railways,  and  ironworks  assessed  to  tb« 
income  tax  was  as  follows  in  1889  : — 


—                                         Mines 

Railways 

Ironworks 

England          .... 
Scotland         .... 
Ireland 

Total 

£ 

6,295,813 

986,646 

7,594 

£ 

32,948,933 

3,913,374 

1,356,377 

£ 

1,194,610 

204,272 

7,290,053 

38,218,684  • 

1,398,8&2 

The  annual  value  of  canals  was  assessed  at  3,171,834^.;  of  gas-works, 
5,133,1 76Z. ;  of  quarries,  834,1 90^. ;  of  waterworks,  salt  and  alum  worlcs,  &c., 
5,865,330^. 

The  taxation  in  1889-90,  as  compared  with  that  of  1857-58,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  also  exhibits  the  •  Cost  of  Government  defrayed 
out  of  Taxes  '  at  both  periods  : — 


Income  from  Taxation 


Customs 

Excise  .... 

Stamps  (less  Fee  Stamps) 

Land  Tax 

House  Duty  . 

Property  and  Income  Tax 


Total     . 
Excess  of  Expenditure  in  1857 


1890 


20,425,000 
24,160,000 
13,060,000 
1,035,000 
1,965,000 
12,770,000 


1857 


23,060,000 

17,790,000 

7,330,000 

3,150,000 

11,580,000 


73,415,000  62,910,000 

£270,000 


Expenditure  paid  by  Taxes 

1890 

1857 

Army  and  Navy     .... 
National  Debt        .... 
Civil  Services  (Net) 
Customs  and  Inland  Reventie 
Special  Expenses  .... 
Transvaal  Debt     .... 

Total      .... 
Excess  of  total  Income  in  1889     . 

£ 

32,780,000 

24,750,000 

10,070,000 

2.565,000 

40,000 

10,000 

£ 

21,450,000 

28,630,000 

7,940,000 

2,550,000 

2,610.000 

70,195,000 

£3,2f 

63,180,000 
'0,000 

In  April  1886,  a  •  Return  of  the  Grciss  Revenue  derived  from  Taxation 
gives  the  following  results  for  the  previous  year : — 
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- 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom 

Customs 
Tax  on  Spirits 
Income  Tax . 
Other  items  . 

Total   . 

Amount  per  head  ) 
of  population    / 

£ 

16,848,000 

6,308,000 

10,214,000 

23,958,000 

£ 
1,783.000 
4,054,000 
1,137,000 
1,852,000 

£ 

2.038,000 

3,625,000 

572,000 

1,520,000 

£ 
20,069,000 
13,987,000 
11,923,000 
27,330,000 

57,328,000 

8,826,000 

7,755,000 

73,909,000 

£2     2     3 

£2     5     8 

£1  11     3 

£2     11 

V.  ISTational  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly 
5ix  times  the  amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  The  total  charge  for 
interest  and  management  was  then  only  a  little  over  4^  millions 
sterling  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to  Or;  millions. 
The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt, 
making  it  over  32|-  millions,  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  a 
million  in  1817,  the  year  of  consolidation  of  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  on 
the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  annual  charge  for  interest,  <t;c.,  after  increas- 
ing to  nearly  30  millions  in  1883,  is  now  less  than  in  1857,  at  the 
-lose  of  that  war,  by  2,603,448?. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  debt  from  its 
origin  to  the  year  1890  at  various  periods  :- 


Periods 

Principal 

Annual  Charge 

National  Debt  at  the  Kevolution  in  1688  . 
Increase  during  William  III.'s  reign. 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
1702 

Increase  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession      ...... 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714  . 
Increase  during  his  reign  .... 

At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1727  . 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace,  ending 
1739 

£ 
664.263 
12,102,962 

£ 

39.855 
1,175,469 

12,767,225 
23,408,235 

1,215,324 
1,847,811 

36,175,460 
16,675,337 

3,063,135 
(-)  323,507 

52,850,797 
6,236,914 

2,739,628 
708,744 
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Perioils 

Principal 

Annual  Charge 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  "War, 

1739 

Increase  during  the  war   .... 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748 
Decrease  during  8  years'  peace  . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  1756       ...... 

Increase  during  the  war    .... 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American 

War,  1775 

Increase  during  the  war    .... 

At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  17.S4     . 
Decrease  during  the  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War, 

1792 

Increase  during  the  war   .... 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802    . 
Increase  during  war  with  Napoleon  . 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1815 

Decrease  during  40  years  .... 

At  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  1854 
Increase  during  the  war   .... 

Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  since  the  Crimean  War 

Debt  on  March  31,  1890    .... 

£ 

46,613,883 
29,198,249 

£ 

2.030.884 
1,134.881 

75,812.132 
1,237,107 

3,165,765 
412,199 

74,575,025 
58,141,024 

2,753,566 
2,279,167 

132,716,049 
5,873.238 

5,032,733 
329,214 

126.842,811 
116,220,334 

4,703,519 
4,837.737 

243,063,145 
3,399,724 

9,541,256 
109,077 

239,663.421 
297,989,587 

9,432,179 
10,836,372 

20,268,551 
12,377.067 

537,653,008 
323,386,041 

861,039,049 
91,956,500 

32,645,618 
4,930,415 

769,082,549 
39,026,173 

27,715,203 
834,836 

808.U)8,722 
118,164,696 

28.550,039 
3,330,039 

689,944,026 

25.220,000 

The  net  total  of  the  National  Debt  is  £079,733,889,  after 
deducting  assets  and  balances. 

The  capital  of  the  National  Debt  varied  as  follows  for  the 
year  1880  and  the  last  five  years  :— 
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financial 

Debt 

ended 
March  31 

Pimded 

Terminable 
Auuuities 

TJufunded 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

710,476,359 

36,222,976 ' 

"27,344,900 

774,044,235 

1886 

638,849,694 

85,829,917 

17,602,800 

742,282,411 

1887 

637,637,640 

81,123,148 

17,517,900 

736,278,688 

1888 

609,740,743 

78,449,230 

17,385,100 

705,575,073 

1889 

607,057,811 

75,279,438 

16,093,322 

698,430,571 

1890 

585,959,852 

71,731,869 

32,252,305 

689,944,026 

By  the  National  Debt  (Conversion)-  Act,  1888,  the  new  3  pe 
cent,  stock,  after  April  5,  1889,  yields  dividends  at  2f  per  cent 
with  a  view  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  National  Deb  I 
The  whole  of  the  debt  amounts  to  only  £44,785,000  more  tha 
the  gross  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  ir 
come  tax,  is  less  than  half  of  the  estimated  national  income,  an 
^52,400,000  less  than  the  total  value  of  British  imports  an 
exports  for  1889.  It  is  about  £18  3s.  per  head  of  the  preser 
population,  and  the  annual  charge  is  14s.  per  head. 

VI.  Local  Taxatigj?. 

The  total  amount  annually  raifsed  by  local  taxation  was  as  follows  i 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1887-88  : — 


- 

England 
hnd  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom 

Local  Taxes : 

Direct,  levied  by  rates, 
and  gas  and  water 
undertakings   . 

Indirect,  levied  by  tolls, 
dues,  (fee.  . 

Total  . 

Other  Receipts : 
Rents,  interest,  &c. 

Sales  of  property.        , 

Government    contribu- 
tions 

Loans  .... 

Miscellaneous 

Total  . 

Total  receipts     . 

£ 

33,556,065 
5,217,180 

£ 

3,468,149 
.1,062,344 

£ 

2,864,038 
425,604 

£ 

39,888,252 
6,705,128 

38,773,245 

4,530,493. 

3,289,642 

46,593,380 

1,407,824 
382,770 

4,273,228 
8,240,098 
2,151,803 

.    221,792 
7,243 

764,965 

1,784,877 

344,635 

92,139 

118,737 
642,380 
196,530 

1,721,755 
390,013 

5,148,930 

10,667,355 

2,692,968 

16,455,723 

3,123,512 

941,786   20,521,021 

55,228,968 

7,654,005 

4,231,428   67,114,401 
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In  the  previous  year  the  total  receipts  were  66,641,735/.,  and  in  1867-68 
they  were  only  36,496,000/.  The  rates  levied  in  1888  by  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authorities,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  amounted  to  7,519,393/. ; 
the  poor  rates  in  England  amounted  to  8,355,122/. ;  the  t^chool  Board  rate* 
in  Plngland  amounted  to  2,641,554/.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year 
was,  in  England  and  Wales,  55,676,404/.;  in  Scotland.  7,486,030/.;  in  Ire- 
land, 4,289301/.;  total  for  the.  United  5:ingdom,  67,451,735/.,  against 
66,007,846/.  in  the  previous  year.  The  Jotal expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  kingdom  was  1Q,381,?14/.,  police,  sanitary,  and 
other  public  works  absorbed  34,1^8,37^/.,  and  School  Boards,  6,671,547/. 


Defence. 
I.  Army. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1690.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  numl^r  of  troops 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service  in  detail, 
have  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual' vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  frames  the  '  Army  Estimates,' 
■which  are  submitted  in  '  votes '  for  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Parliament  exercises  another  important  means  of  control  over 
the  army,  viz.  by  passing  at  the  commencement  of  every  session 
an  Act  called  the  'Army  (Annual)  Bill,'  investing  the  Crown 
with  large  powers  to  make  regulations  for  the  good  government 
of  the  army,  and  to  frame  the  Articles  of  War,  which  form  the 
military  code.  '.        '.        ' 

According  to  the  army  estimates,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1890,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom — exclusive  of  India — during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1891,  is  to  consist  of  7,475  commissioned  officers,  999  warrant 
officers,  1.5,958  sergeants,  3,670  drummers,  trumpeters,  «tc.,  and 
lli5,38l  rank  and  file,  a  total  of  153,483  men  of  all  ranks,  being 
a  total  increase  of  1,201  over  the  previous  year.  This  force  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  following  staff,  regiments,  and  miscellaneous 
establishments : — 
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Branclies  of  tlie  ;Military  Service 

Officers 

Non-commis- 
sioned Officers, 
Drummers,  &c. 

Eank  and 
File 

Officers  (general  and  departmental  staff) : 

General  staff 

Army  accountants 

Chaplains'  department      .... 
Medical  department         .... 
Veterinary  department     .... 

Total  staff    . 

Regiments. 
Cavalry,  including?  Life  and  Horse  Guards 
Roj^al  Horse  Artillery       .... 

Royal  Artillery 

Royal  Engineers 

Infantry,  including  Foot  Guards 

Colonial  corjjs 

Departmental  corps  ..... 
Army  Service  Corps ..... 

Total  regiments    . 

Staff  of  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 

Miscellaneous  Establishments. 

Instruction  in  gunnery  and  musketry 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst  . 

Staff  College 

Regimental  schools 

Other  establishments        .... 

Total  miscellaneous  . 

Recapitulation. 
Total,  general  and  departmental  staff 

„      regiments 

„      staff  of  Militia  and  Volunteers 
„      miscellaneous  establishments 

Total  regular  army    . 

322 
209 

86 
621 

67 

287 
441 

6 

3 

1 

1,305 

555 
71 
774 
576 
2,789 
176 
146 
235 

734 

4 

1,378 

146 

1,662 

1,128 

6,639 

355 

830 

827 

11,481 
1,696 

18,637 
5,299 

78,306 
4,699 
2,589 
2,540 

5,322 

12,965 

125,246 

627 

26 
18 
28 
6 
14 
129 

6,443 

84 

22 

24 

3 

187 

165 

10 

81 

5 

18 

1 

16 

221 

485 

121 

1,305 

5,322 

627 

221 

734 

12,965 

6.443 

485 

4 

125,246 

10 

121 

7,475 

20,627 

125,381 

The  total  number  of  horses  for  this  establishment  on  January 
1,  1890,  was  14,432. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  nrniy,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
diture, see  under  Finance. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  after  official  returns,  the  nmnbcr 
of  officers,  rank  and  file,  maintained  for  service  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  the  year  1800  up  to  1870, 
and  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year  : — 


Tear 

CftTalry 

Artraery 

Engineers 

Infantiytwd 
Special  Corps 

Total 

1800 

14,003 

6.93r> 

421 

49,386 

70,745 

1810 

20,405 

16,814 

974 

74,325 

112,518 

1820 

9,900 

4,046 

371 

46,799 

61,116 

1830 

8,036 

4,037 

682 

35,339 

48,094 

1840 

7,100 

4,118 

544 

38,624 

50,476 

1850 

8,108 

7,353 

1,201 

50,415 

67,077 

1860 

11,389 

14,045 

1,707 

62.366 

89,507 

1870 

10,910 

14,469 

2,890 

56,092 

84,361 

1,SS9 

12,672 

18,075 

5,132 

69,577 

105,456 

1890 

12,470 

17.584 

5,370 

68,682 

104,116 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distri 
bution  of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army  (exclusive  of  staff  of 
auxiliary  forces)  in  the  beginning  of  1890  : — 


—                            Officers  and  Men 

Horses  and  Mnles  j        Field  Guns 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

73.387 

3,752 

26,977 

9,755 

325 

3,021 

226 

4 
52 

Total  home     . 

ievpt  .... 
The  Colonies 
India   .... 
On  passage  . 

1        Total  abroad  . 

General  total  . 

104,116 

13,101 

282 

4,135 
27,147 
72,999 

1,821 

285 

620 

11,134 

318 

106,102 

12,039 

318 

210,218 

25,140 

600 

Tlie  troops  here  enumerated  do  not  constitute  the  whole  armed 
force  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  army  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1891,  as  well  as  former  years,  contained 
votes  of  money  for  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — 
namely,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  corps, 
and  the  Army  Reserve  force. 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  of  men  in 
the  regimental  establishments  of  the  various  forces,  with  the 
effectives,  for  1890-91  :— 
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Establishments 
all  Rauks,  1890-91 

Effectives  by 
latest  Returus 

Regular  Forces  at  Home  and  in! 
Colonies  ....        J 
Army  Reserve,  1st  Class 
2nd    „ 

Militia 

Yeomanry 

Volunteers 

Total  Home  and  Colonial    . 
Regular  Forces  on  Indian  Esta-  "1 
blishments        ...        J 

Total 

143,533 

62,500 

1,480 

141,393 

14,086 
260,627 

137,054 

54,239 

1,926 

117,309 

10,789 
224,021 

623,619 
72,429 

545,338 
73,629 

696,048 

618,967 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  British 
Army  serving  in  India  during  the  years  noted,  according  to  Bud- 
get estimates  : — 


Years 

Soldiers  in  India 

Years 

Soldiers  in  India 

1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 

61,597 
68,196 
71,691 

1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

72,345 

72,424 

•      72,429 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  119,146  in  1860,  193,893  (1870), 
206,537  (1880),  to  260,627  in  1890. 

Under  various  laws  of  army  organisation.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
partitioned  into  14  military  districts.  For  the  infantry  there  are  102  sub-  or 
regimental  districts,  commanded  by  line  colonels ;  for  the  artillery  there 
are  12  sub-districts,  commanded  by  artillery  colonels;  and  for  the  cavalry 
there  are  two  districts,  commanded  by  cavalry  colonels.  The  brigade  of  an 
infantry  sub-district  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  two  line  battalions,  two  militia 
battalions,  tlie  brigade  depot,  rifle  volunteer  corps,  and  infantry  of  the 
army  reserve.  Of  the  two  line  battalions  one  is  generally  abroad  and  the 
second  at  one  of  the  home  stations.  An  artillery  sub-district  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  royal  artillery,  tlio  militia  artillery  and  that  of  the 
volunteers  and  of  the  army  reserve ;  and  a  cavalry  colonel  similarly  has 
command,  not  merely  over  the  cavalry  regiments  within  his  districts,  but 
over  tlie yeomanrj-,  volunteers,  and  reserve  cavalry. 

The  General  Annual  Return  gives  as  follows  the  numbers  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  natives  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  composing  the  army  on  January  1,  1S90: — English, 
151,311  ;  8cotch,  16.538;  Irish,  28,720;  born  in  India  and  the  colonies, 
4,924  ;  foreigners,  130  ;  and  225  not  reported. 

It  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education, 
that,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  out  of  regiments  and  corps  amounting  to 
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180,324  men,  11,852,  or  69  per  1,000,  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  whereas 
on  January  1,  1890,  the  number  was  only  3,814  out  of  200,317  men,  or  19 
per  1,000. 

The  establishments  for  military  educational  purposes  comprise  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Eoyal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  Asylum  and 
Normal  School  at  Chelsea,  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin, 
Department  for  Instruction  of  Artillery  OflBcers,  Military  Medical  School, 
and  a  varying  number  of  Garrison  Schools"  and  Libraries.  In  the  army 
estimates  for  1890-91,  the  sum  prcmded  for  military  education  is  178,959/. 
(including  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  principal  educational 
establishments  for  officers  ar&  the  Royal  Military  A«Eidemy  at  Woolwich, 
and  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges  'at  Sandhurst.  In  the  army 
estimates  of  1890-91  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at 
37,327/.,  and  of  the  Sandhurst  Colleges  at  61,900/. 


11.  Navy. 

The  government  of  the  navy,  vested  originally  in  a  Lord 
High  Admiral,  has  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period,  April  1827  to  September  1828 — been 
carried  on  by  a  Board,  known  as  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which 
consists  of  seven  members,  namely,  the  First  Lord,  who  is  always 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  six  assistant  commissioners.  The 
First  Lord  has  supreme  authority,  and  all  questions  of  import- 
ance are  left  to  his  decision.  The  Senior  Naval  Lord  directs  the 
movements  of  the  fleet,  and  is  responsible  for  its  discipline. 
The  Second  Naval  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  manning  and  officer- 
ing of  the  fleet  and  the  reserve  forces.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord 
deals  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleets,  and  with  the  transport 
department.  The  Parliamentary  Civil  Lord  controls  the  civil 
establishments.  The  Third  Naval  Lord,  or  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Civil  Lord,  deal  with  questions  afiecting  the 
materiel  and  armament  of  the  fleet.  >  The  Parliamentary  and 
Financial  Secretary  is  answerable  for  purchases  of  stores,  and  all 
questions  in  which  expenditure  of  any  kind  is  involved. 

The  na^-y  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  perpetual  establish- 
ment, and  the  statutes  and  orders  by  which  it  is.  governed  have 
been  permanently  fixed  with  great  precision  by  the  Legislature. 
For  the  army,  the  first  vote  sanctions  the  number  of  men  to  be 
maintained  ;  the  second,  the  charge  for  their  pay  and  main- 
tenance. For  the  navy,  no  vote  is  taken  for  the  number  of  men  ; 
the  first  vote  is  for  the  icages  of  the  stated  number  of  men  and 
boys  to  be  maintained  ;  and  though  the  result  may  be  the  same, 
this  distinction  exists  both  in  practice  and  principle.  For  details 
of  the  navy  expenditure  see  under  Finance. 

The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  the  naval 
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service  in  the  estimates  for  1890-91,  and  also  for  the  previous 
year,  was  as  follows  : — • 


For  the  Fleet  (including  Indian  troop  ships) : 
Officers  and  seamen     .... 
Boys  (including  1,950  under  training) 
Marines  afloat  and  on  shore 

For  the  Coast  Guard  .... 

Officers  for  various  services 

Total  all  ranks        .... 


1889-90 

41,804 
4,514 

13,879 
4,200 
1,008 

65,405 


1890-91 

4.3,419 
6,244 

13,882 
4,200 
1,025 

68,800 


Included  in  the  number  of  43,449  seamen  of  the  fleet  were  14 
flag  officers,  and  2,687  commissioned  officers,  on  active  service. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  21,159  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  Reserves,  2,510  seamen  and  Marine  Pensioner  Reserves, 
and  2,000  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  Including  94  officers  on 
salary,  the  total  of  officers  and  men  voted  was  94,563. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  commission  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined return  for  1889  and  1890  : — 


Class  of  Ships 


Steam  Sldpg. 
Armour-plated  Ships  : 
Battle  ships,  1st  class 
„  2nd  class 

„  3rd  class 

Coast  defence  ships  . 
Cruisers,  1st  class 


Unarmoured  Ships  : 
Cruisers,  2nd  and  3rd  class 
Torpedo  ram 

Sloops        .... 
Gun  vessels 

Gunboats  .... 
Special  service  vessels 
Despatch  vessels 
Troop  ships  and  troop  store  ships 
Indian  troop  ships     . 
Royal  yachts 
Surveying  vessels 
Torpedo  boats    . 
Other  ships        .        .        , 


In  Commission 

Nov.  1, 

Kov.  1, 

1890 

1889 

17 

10 

9 

12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

4 

38 

29 

39 

36 

1 

1 

16 

16 

11 

11 

48 

48 

17 

17 

2 

2 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

7 

12 

7 

8 

8 

177 

168 

More  or  less  on 
November  1, 1890 


More 


12' 


1 
5 
1 

10 
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Class  of  Sliips 

T„  r'^™™,-™,!^™        1      More  or  less  on 
In  Commission        1    jjovemberl,  1890 

Nov.  1, 
1890 

Nov.  1, 
1889 

Here 

Less 

Sailing  Vessels. 
Training  brigs       .... 
Miscellaneous  vessels    . 
Coast-guard  tenders  (late  revenue 
cruisers)    

Stationary  SJiips. 
Flag,    receiving,  steam    rcsen'C, 

and  store  ships 
Training  and  drill  ships    . 

Total  in  commission    , 

6 

2 

19 

6 
2 

19 

— 

27 

27 

— 

— 

12 
20 

14 
20 

34 

2 

32 

2 

274 

258 

21 

5 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  official  returns,  the 
actual  strength  of  the  British  Navy  in  1889,  and  also  the  standard 
which  it  is  pi-oposed  to  reach  by  1894  : — 


Class  of  Ships 

Effective  Ships  Afloat,               Proposel  Standard 
January  1, 1889                                in  1894 

Number 

Tonnage 

Cost         JNnmber 

Tonnage 

Armmircd. 
Battle  ships,  1st  class    . 
„            2nd  class  . 
„            others 
Coast  defence  ships 
Cruisers,  1st  class . 
„       2nd  class 
„        others 

Total  armoured 

Protected. 

Cruisers,  1st  class . 
„  2nd  class 
„  3rd  class 
„        others 

Torpedo  depot  ships 

Torpedo  ram . 

Total  protected 

17 
15 
6 
12' 
12 

165,330 
97,010 
55,660 
37,230 
76,650 

£ 

10,162,985 
4,499,213 
2,496,358 
1,596,475 
4,074,225 

30 

17 

6 

12 

12 

333,950 

115,010 

55,660 

37,230 

76,650 

62 

431,880 

22,829,256 

77 

618,500 

10 

18 

1 

39,000 
36,900 

2,640 

1,904,757 
1,975,489 

226,305 

11 
51 
24 

1 
1 

84,150 

169,625 

46,880 

6,620 
2,640 

29 

78,540 

4,106,551 

88    1 

309,915 

'  Exclusive  of  'Corbems.' 
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Effective  Ships  Afloat, 

Proposed  Standard   | 

January 

1889 

1 

n  1894 

Class  of  Ships 

Number 

Tonnage 

Cost 

Xumber 

Tonnage 

Unprotected. 

£ 

Cruisers,  2nd  class 

10 

40,470 

3,049,644 

10 

40,470 

Corvettes 

1 

1,970 

86,899 

1 

1,970 

Sloops    .... 

17 

17,870 

960,391 

19 

20,210 

Gun  vessels    . 

8 

6,802 

331,200 

.     8  , 

6,302 

Torpedo  cruisers    . 

10 

17,320 

884,859 

10 

17,320 

Torpedo  gunboats  . 

4 

2,125 

151,822 

31 

21,970 

Gunboats 

62 

24,326 

1,212,413 

71 

31,571 

Torpedo  boats,  1st  class 

80 

4,178 

1,092,093 

86 

4,538 

„            2nd  class 

51 

612 

189,973 

61 

732 

Despatch  vessels    . 

2 

3,350 

167,178 

2 

3,350 

Torpedo  depot  ship 

1 

6,400 

126,517 

1 

6,400 

Special  service  ships 

14 

9,419 

402,061 

14 

9,419 

Miscellaneous 

Total  unprotected     . 
Total       . 

22 

34,382 

1,044,862 

22 

34,382 

282 

168,724 

8,699,912 

336 

198,634 

373 

679,144 

35,635,719 

501 

1,127,049 

The  total  cost  of  the  addition  is  calculated  at  22,669,000?., 
while  the  completion  of  the  ships  building  will  cost  1,546,000Z. 
There  are  besides  7  vessels  being  built  for  an  Australian  squadron. 
Effective  ships  are  understood  to  comprise  all  ships  afloat  except 
those  now  under  construction,  and  others  which  will  probably  be 
removed  from  the  Navy  List  as  obsolete  between  April  1,  1889, 
and. 1894.  During  1889  there  were  launched  23  torpedo  boats,  and 
31  other  vessels  with  an  aggregate  displacement  of  52,110  tons. 

There  are  25  vessels  of  the  Cunard,  P.  and  O.  Company, 
Inman,  and  White  Star  Lines,  which  are  retained  as  '  Reserved 
Merchant  Cruisers.' 

The  vessels  on  foreign  service  were  thus  distributed  in  1890  : — 

.30 1  Channel  Squadron      ...      8 

14    Australia 8 

14    South-East  coast  of  America      .      4 

18  \  Particular  Service      .        .        .13 

!  Surveying  Service       ...      8 

Training  Squadron     .         .         . 4 

Total  at  foreign  stations  .  140 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  efficient  ironclads,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Magdala  and  the  Abyssinia,  which  are  stationed  at 
Bombay,  and  the  Cerberus  at  Melbourne.  The  Wivern  is  stationed 
at  Hong  Kong,  the  Scorpion,  Viper,  and  Vixen  at  Bermuda.  Only 
^]jg  number  of  the  large  guns  is  given.  Those  ironclads  marked  * 
jj^j.0  not  effective  unless  repaired  ;  a  denotes  sea-going  armour- 


Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea 

North  America  and  West  Indies 

East  Indies 

dhina 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 

Africa 
Pacific 


10 
9 
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clads,  b  coast-defence  vessek,  and  c  armoured  cruisers  ;  I.=iron, 
S.=steel,  W.=wood. 


^ 

^    1 

1 

Guns 

■^.u 

i  -  £,  ' 

o 

Names  of  Armoured 

1 

2    ' 

Side  Armour; 
Thicknes  ; 

III 

^:-l. 

5g 

Ships 

3 

1 

Inches 

1 

Number  and  Weight 

pa 

HI 

2a 

TurrttSit^ 

a  InOexible    . 

L 

1876 

16  to  34 

4  80-ton 

8,010 

11,880 

13-8 

a  Dreadnonght 

I. 

1875 

11  to  14 

4  3d-ton 

8^10 

10,6i0 

14-3 

a  Derastation 

I. 

1871 

10  to  12 

4  35-ton 

6,650 

9,330 

13-8 

a  Tbanderer  . 

I. 

187J 

10  to  13 

4  35-  and  38-ton 

6,270 

9,.t30 

14-0 

a  Colossos 

S. 

188S 

1      14  to  18 
;cteel-foced 

l   4  44-ton ;  5  5-ton 

7.500 

9.150 

154 

a  Edinburgh  . 

S. 

188S 

7,500 

9,150 

15-4 

a  Sans  PareU . 

8. 

1887 

18       1 

18    ; 

3  111-ton :  1  2»-ton 

12,00fr 

10,400 

16-7 

a  Victoria 

S. 

1887 

12  5-ton 

17-3 

a  Trafalgar    . 
a  Nile     . 

S. 

s. 

1887 
1888 

20       t 
SO       J 

4  67-ton  ;  8  4a«wt. 

is;ooo. 

11,940 

16-5 
16-5 

a  Agamemnon 
aAjax    . 

L 
L 

1879 
1880 

[  15  to  18  1 

4  38-ton :  3  4-ton  | 

6,360 
6,440 

8,510 
8,510 

13-0 
13^ 

a  Conqueror  . 
a  Heru    . 

S. 
S. 

1881 
1885 

1      11  to  13 
J  steel-faced 

\  2  44-ton  ;  4  H^n 

6,000 

6,200 

15-5 
15-5 

a  Rupert 

L 

1872 

9  to  12 

i  18-ton  ;  2  4f  ton 

4.630 

5,440 

13-C 

a  Hotspur 

I. 

1870 

8  to  11 

2  25-ton  ;  2  4-ton 

s,06a 

4,010 

13< 

a  Xeptuce 

L&W. 

1874 

9  to  13 

4  38-ton  ;  3  13-ton 

8,000 

9,310 

14-3 

a  Monarch 

!     L 

1868 

6to7    1 

4  35-ton  :  3  13-ton  ; 
and  1  6i-ton 

1  7,840 

8,330 

14-9 

6  Glatton 

I. 

isn 

10  to  12 

2  25-ton 

2,870 

4,910 

131 

6  Cyclops 

L 

1871 

6to9    \ 

' 

1.660 

3,480 

10^ 

b  Gorgon        , 

I. 

1871 

6to9 

4  IS-ton 

1.670 

3,480 

11-0 

6  Hecate 

L 

18n 

6to9 

1,760 

3,480 

10^ 

6  Hrdra 

L 

i8n 

6to9    ) 

1,470 

3,480 

10-9 

6  Prince  Albert     . 

L 

1864 

4 

4  12-ton 

2,130 

3,880 

11-3 

6  Scorpion 

I. 

1863 

4 

4  12-ton 

1,450 

2,750 

10-5 

6  WxTem 

L 

1863 

4 

4  13-ton 

1,450 

3,750 

101 

Barbette  Ships. 

a  CoUingwood 

8, 

1882 

\ 

/  4  44-ton ;  6  4i-ton 

9,570 

9450 

16-4 

a  Rodney 

a 

1884 

4  68-ton  ;  6  5-ton 

11,160 

9,700 

16-7 

a  Howe  . 

8. 

1886 

18 

4  66-ton  ;  6  5-ton 

11,500 

9,700 

16-7 

a  Camperdown 

S. 

1885 

'^sted-faced 

4  66-ton  ;  6  5-ton 

11,500 

10,000 

171 

n  Beubow 

8. 

1885 

3  111-ton  :  10  5-ton 

11,500 

10,000 

16-7 

a  Anson  . 

S. 

1886 

I  4  66-too  ;  6  4|-ton 

11,500 

1  10,000 

16-7 

o  Temeraire   . 

LAW. 

1876 

8  to  11 

4  3»-ton ;  4  18-ton 

7,620 

8,540 

14-6 

Central,  Batterf. 

a  Belleisle      . 

L 

1876 

6  to  13 

4  25-ton 

3,200 

4,870 

13-6 

a  Orion  . 

I. 

1879 

7tol2 

4  25-ton 

4g040 

4.870 

13-8 

o  Superb,  or  Alex- ) 
andra        .        J 

a  Hercules     . 

L 

1875 

7tol2 

16  18-ton 

6,580 

9,170 

14-0 

L 

1868 

6to9    1 

818-ton:  212-ton; 
and  4  6^ton 

J  6,750 

8,680 

13-6 

a  Alexandra  . 

I. 

1875 

6  to  13 

2  25-ton  :  10  18-ton 

8,610 

9,490 

15-0 

a  Penelope     . 

1. 

1867 

5to6 

8  9-ton  ;  3  40  pdrs. 

4,700 

4,470 

12-7 

a  Audacious  . 

I.&W. 

1869 

6  to  8 

10  12-ton 

\  4,830 

6,010 

13-3 

a  Invincible  . 

L 

1869 

6to8 

10  12-ton ;  4  64-pdr8. 

4,830 

6,010 

13-8 

a  Iron  Duke  . 

I. 

1870 

6  to  8 

10  12-ton  ;  4  36-cwt. 

3,520 

6,010 

125 

a  Swiftsure    . 

I.&W. 

1870 

6  to  8 

10  12-ton 

4,910 

6,910 

137 

a  Triumph     . 

LAW. 

1870 

6to8 

10  12-ton  ;  4  36-cwt. 

5,110 

6,640 

13-5 

5  Vixen 

I. 

1865 

4 

2  6i-ton  ;  2  24-pdra, 

740 

1,230 

8-9 

6  Viper 

L&W. 

1865 

3  6|-ton :  2  34-pdr8. 

700 

1,230 

9-6 

Broadtide  Ships. 

a  Bellerophon 

L 

1885 

6 

1013-ton;  4  4f  ton 

6,520 

7.550 

14-3 

•a  Black  Prince 

L 

1881 

^       { 

4  9-ton ;  22  6|-ton ; 
2  4i-ton 

5,770 

9,210 

136 

•a  Achilles 

L 

1863 

*i 

14  12-ton ;  2  6i-ton 

5,720 

9,820 

ll-S 
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% 

Guns 

's  J 

i  S;  Si, 

fe 

Names  of  Armoured 

'u 

o 

a 

Side  Armour 
Thickness  ; 

1 

o  o  to 

J3  o 

Ships 

3 

Inches 

Number  and  Weight 

*a  Minotaur     . 

I. 

1863 

H 

17  12-ton 

6,700 

10,090 

13-2 

a  Agincourt  . 

I. 

1885 

H 

17  12-ton 

6,870 

10,690 

14-8 

a  Korthumberland 

I. 

1866 

8i 

7  12-tou  ;  2U  9-ton 

6,560 

10,780 

14-1 

Armed  Cruiseis. 

e  Imperieuso  . 

S.&W. 

1883 

I    ^0 

J  steel- faced 

4  24-ton  ;  6  41-ton 

10,180 

7,390 

16-7 

c  Warspite     . 

s.&w. 

1884 

4  22-ton  ;  6  44-ton 

10,000 

7,390 

lG-7 

c  Nelson 

I.&W. 

1876 

6  to9    ) 
6  too    1 

4  18-ton  •  8  12-ton 

1  6,640 
1  6,070 

7,630 

14-0 

c  Northampton 

I.&W. 

1876 

7,630 

13-2 

c  Shannon 

I.&W. 

1875 

6  to  9 

2  18-ton  ;  7  12-ton 

3,370 

5,390 

12-3 

Australia 

s. 

1887 

18-5 

Galatea 

s. 

18S7 

1 

18-5 

Narcissus 

s. 

1887 

[ 

18'5 

Orlando 

s. 

1887 

r    10 

2  22-ton ;  10  5-ton 

8,500 

5,000  "I 

18-5 

TJndauntod  . 

s. 

1886 

18-5 

Immortalitc 

s. 

1887 

j 

18-5 

Aurora 

s. 

1886 

/ 

18-6 

Torpedo-ram. 

Polyphemus . 

s. 

1881 

3  (steel) 

(quick-firing  and  ma- 
chine guns  only) 

5,500 

2,610 

17-8 

The  requirements  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the  larger  ironclads 
•were  to  carry  the  heaviest  possible  guns  and  armour,  to  be  very  manage- 
able, and  to  "have  room  for  a  large  supply  of  coal.  The  principal  completed 
warship  of  this  class,  the  Inflexible,  built  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  is  320 
feet  in  length,  and  75  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  total  weight  of  armour  3,275 
tons.  The  power  and  strength  of  the  ship  is  concentrated  in  its  central 
part,  which  forms  a  citadel  15  ft.  7  in.  high,  of  which  about  J)  ft.  is  above 
and  6  ft.  6  in.  below  the  water  ;  it  is  75  feet  broad  and  110  feet  long,  and 
encloses  within  its  rectangular  walls  the  engines  and  boilers,  the  base  of 
the  turrets,  and  the  hydraulic  loading  gear.  Its  walls  are  41  inches  thick, 
and  consist  of  armour-plates,  the  total  thickness  of  wliicli  varies  from  16 
inches  to  24  inches,  witli  strong  teak  backing.  The  central  part  of  this 
armoured  castle  is  filled  by  the  two  turrets,  9  feet  high,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  28  feet,  placed  to  the  right  and  left,  each  holding  two  80-ton 
guns,  capable  of  firing  1,700  lbs.  shot,  with  a  charge  of  450  lbs.  powder. 
The  Dreadnought,  the  Devastation,  and  the  Thunderer  have  two  independent 
screws  and  two  sets  of  engines,  and  carry  1,200  to  1,600  tons  of  coal,  or 
sufficient  to  take  them  over  distances  of  from  3,500  to  6,000  miles  at  10 
knots.  The  Colossus  and  the  EdinJnmjh  diifer  from  the  preceding  ones  in 
being  built  entirely  of  steel,  instead  of  iron.  They  are  sister-sliips,  325 
feet  in  length,  and  68  feet  in  extreme  breadth,  and  have  two  submerged 
ends  on  which  are  raised  unarmoured  structures,  which  complete  the  form 
of  the  vessel  and  provide  space  for  the  crews  of  400  oflicers  and  men, 
stores,  and  fuel.  The  sis  barbette  ships,  Collinfin'ood,  Jiodney,  Howe, 
Camperdonn,  Jienhon,  and  Anson,  resemble  the  Colossus  in  form  under 
water,  but,  excepting  the  Collhiffwood,  they  arc  more  heavily  armed  and 
have  higher  speeds.  A  main  feature  is  the  multiplicity  of  water-tight 
compartments.    Besides  the  large  guns  given  iu  the  table,  the  Jiodney  has 
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12  6-ponnder  and  7  3-pounder  quick-firing  shell  gnns,  6  Nordenfeldt  guns, 
and  she  will  carry  12  Whitehead  torpedoes. 

The  Agamemnon  and  Ajax  are  exact  imitations  of  the  Injiexible.  The 
Belleiile  and  the  Or'wn  were  purchased  in  March  1878  by  the  British 
Government,  having  been  constructed  in  the  Thames,  by  order  of  Turkey. 
The  ConqxLeror,  the  Rupert,  and  the  Hotspur  are  ram  ships,  and  the  Hero 
is  a  sister-ship  to  the  Conqueror.  In  the  Rupert,  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Hotspur  the  ramming  power  is  made  the  principal  object.  The  ram,  in 
these  ironclads,  has  its  sharp  point  about  8  feet  below  the  water-line,  and 
about  12  feet  in  advance  of  the  upright  portion  of  the  stem.  The  Polyphemus 
may  be  described  as  simply  a  steel  tube,  deeply  immersed,  the  convex  deck 
rising  about  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  water-line.  She  carries  no  masts 
and  sails,  nor  any  heavy  guns,  her  whole  power  being  concentrated  in  a 
powerful  ram  bow,  8  feet  long,  and,  in  it,  a  large  '  torpedo  tube,'  which  will 
enable  Whitehead  torpedoes  to  be  ejected  right  ahead  of  the  ship. 

The  Monarch  and  Scorpion  are  the  only  full-rigged  turret-ships  of  the 
ironclad  navy.  The  Monarch  has  10-inch  armour  over  the  turret  port- 
holes, and  8-inch  over  the  rest  of  each  of  the  two  turrets.  The  Neptune, 
formerly  full-rigged,  is  larger,  more  heavily  armed,  and  better  protected 
than  the  Monarch.  The  Imperieuse  and  Warspite  are  swift  armoured 
cruisers,  with  barbette  armaments.  The  Temcraire  embodies  in  its  con- 
struction both  the  barbette  and  broadside  principle. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Gorgon,  the  Hecate,  and  the  Hydra  have  each  two 
turrets,  with  two  18-ton  guns  in  each  turret ;  these  ships,  and  the  frlatton, 
which  has  only  one  turret,  are  only  intended  for  coast  or  harbour  defence. 

Among  the  unarmoured  ships  of  the  British  navy,  the  chief  are  three 
iron-built  frigates,  the  Shah,  the  Inconstant,  and  the  Raleigh.  The  Shah, 
launched  in  Sept.  1873,  an  iron  screw  frigate,  cased  with  wood,  of  6,260 
tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power,  carries  26  gnns — two  12-ton. 
She  will  be  removed  from  the  effective  list  before  1894.  The  Iris  and 
Mercury,  steel  despatch  vessels,  have,  however,  attained  srill  higher 
speeds,  about  18  knots  per  hour.  Protected  vessels  of  similar  form  and 
high  speed  have  recently  been  constructed,  and  during  1887  a  number  of 
protected  cruisers  of  20  knots  per  hour  have  been  laid  down. 

Altogether  29  vessels  are  to  be  removed  from  the  effective  list  before 
April  1894. 

There  are  (October  1890)  in  progress  5  first-class  battle-ships,  2 
first-class  and  3  second-class  protected  cruisers,  besides  5  for  Australia,  6 
third-class  protected  cruisers,  1  torpedo  depot-ship,  7  torpedo  gunboats, 
besides  2  for  Australia,  2  sloops,  9  first-class  gunboats,  and  1  sailing  cruising 
brig. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agbiculture. 

The  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  fewer  hands  than  that 
of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  A  series  of  official  returns,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  stated  the  number  of  owners 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
as  follow^s  : — 
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- 

Number  of 

Owners  below  an 

acre 

Number  of 

Owners  above  an 

acre 

Total  Number 
of  Owners 

England  and  Wales  exclusive 

of  London   .... 

Scotland          .... 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . 

703,289 

113,005 

36,114 

269,547 
19,225 
32,614 

972,836 

132,230 

68,728 

852,408 

321,386 

1,173,794 

The  total  number  of  acres  accounted  for  in  the  returns 
numbered  72,119,882,  being  5,515,364  acres  less  than  the  whole 
area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluded  from  the  ownership 
survey  were,  besides  the  metropolis,  and  the  lands  of  all  owners 
possessed  of  less  than  an  acre,  likewise  all  common  and  waste 
lands.  (For  additional  details  see  the  Year-Book,  1884,  pp. 
247,  248.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  surface  in 
each  section  of  Great  Britain  in  percentages  of  the  total  acreage 
of  each  section  : — 


- 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Average 

Cultivable  and  pasture 
area     .... 

Woods,  coppice,  &c. 

Mountain,  heath,  water, 
&c 

Total  area(in  1,000  acres) 

77 
4-8 

18-2 

60 
3-5 

36-5 

25 
4-5 

70-5 

72 
1-6 

26-4 

58-5 
3-6 

37-9 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

32,527 

4,712 

19,085 

20,820 

77,144 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cultivable 
area  : — 


1874 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Great  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn  crops 

9,431,490 

8,145,894 

8,187,758 

8,075,172 

8,033,133 

Green  crops    . 

3,581,276 

3,463,746 

3,471,861 

3.299,647 

3,297,528 

Flax 

9,394 

3,762 

2,208 

2,375 

2,455 

Hops 

65,805 

63,706 

58,494 

57,729 

54,505 

Barefallow,&c. 

660,206 

485,874 

456,858 

513.320 

508,119 

Clover  and  ma- 

ture grasses  . 

4,340,742 

4,781,027 

4,724,299 

4,877,298 

4,808,819 

Permanent 
pasture. 

13,178.412 

15,671.395 

15,746,197 

15,865,863 

16,017,492 
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i 

1874 

1887         !         1888         |         1889         1 

1890 

Grreat  Britain— 

cont. 

Live  stock:— 

Number          Xnmber 

Xnmber 

Xnmber 

Xumber 

Horses. 

1,311,739      1.428,383 

1,420.350 

1,421,389 

1,432.620 

Cattle  . 

6.125,491  i    6,441,268 

6,129,375 

6,139,555!    6,508,6.32 

Sheep  . 

.30,313,941    25,958.768 

25,257,149 

25,632.0-'0  1  27.272.459 

Pigs      . 

2,422,832 

2,299,323 

2,404.344 

2,510,803 

2.773.609 

Ireland 

Acres 

Acrea 

Acres 

Acrea 

Acres 

Com  crops 

1,901,508      1,562.463 

1,570,878 

1.5.35,102 

1.514.607 

Green  crops     . 

1,.353,362;    1,229.092 

1,254,069 

1,219.549 

1,214,396 

Flax 

1       106,886 !       130,284 

11.3,586 

113.817 

96,871 

Bare  f alio  w,&c. 

!         12,187  i         12,716 

15,689 

17.103 

15,538 

Clover,  grasses, 

1                    1 

pasture,  &C,  . 

112,378,244    12,195,279 

1 12,128,030 

12,181,370 

12,304,265 

Live  stock  :- 

I 
1 

Xumber 

Xumber 

Xomber 

Xnmber 

Xumber 

Horses . 

468,089 

499,330 

'       507,201 

515.188 

523,384 

Cattle  . 

4.118.113 

4,157.409 

!    4,009,241 

4,093,944 

4,240,753 

Sheep   . 

4,437,613 

.3,378,417 

i    3,626,780 

3,789,629 

4,-323,805 

Pigs      . 

1,096,494 

1,408,485 

1,897.800 

•    1,380,548 

1 

1,570,279 

The  following  taljle  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of 
the  heavy  corn  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Great  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

3,630.300 

2.887,987 

2,S96,384 

559.044 

310,647 

1887 

2,317,324 

2,086, 16« 

3,087,989 

370.714 

229,661 

1888 

2,564,257 

2,085,561 

2,882,252 

339,056 

241,058 

1889 

2.449,351 

2.121,530 

2.«8»,7(M 

321.220 

224,926 

189U 

2,386,336 

2.111,178 

2,902,998 

358,413 

219,382 

Ireland 

1874 

188,711 

212,230 

1,480,186 

9,646 

1,756 

1887 

67,181 

162.427 

1.315,055 

6,355 

671 

1888 

99,426 

171,195 

1,280,503 

6,089 

732 

1889 

91.131 

186,543 

1,237,135 

3.862 

667 

1890 

93,21  »8 

182.218 

1,220,241 

3,714 

655 

Potatoes 


Acres 
620,430 
559,652 
590.160 
579.222 


Turnips 


Acres 
2,133,336 
1,972,287 
1,944,178 
1,920,641 


529,661        1,947,598 


892.421 
796,939 
804,508 
787.152 
780,801 


333,487 
300433 
494.293 
297.818 
295,361 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  tho 
principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of 
bushels  and  tons  for  the  years  named  : — 
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J    Deicrlption  of  Crops 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

1886 

1887 

1888 

'  1889 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

Biishls. 

Biishls. 

Bushls. 

Buslils. 

Biishls. 

BusUls. 

Bushls. 

Buslils. 

'Wheat      .... 

61,467 

74,322 

71,939 

73,202 

1,879 

1,902 

2,653 

2,680  ■ 

Barley  and  Bore 

72,090 

65.300 

68,482 

67,426 

6,219 

4,647 

6.063 

7,277 

Oats 

116,596 

107,283 

107,344 

113,4il 

52,779 

43,5(16 

50,631 

50,037 

:  Beans       .... 

10,307 

8,339 

9,725 

9,249 

183 

133 

119 

125 

Peas 

5,855 

5,607 

6,845 

5,906 

17 

15 

16 

15 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1  Potatoes   .... 

3,167 

3,564 

3,059 

3,587 

2.667 

.3,569 

2,523 

2,847 

1  Turnips  and  Swedes 

29,982 

19,747 

24,674 

28,097 

3,974 

2,719 

3,326 

3,909 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per 
acre  of  the  principal  crops  :- 


Description  of  Crops 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889    1 

u sills. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Buslils. 

Wheat       .... 

Jti-89 

32-07 

28-05 

29-89 

27-03 

28-31 

25-79 

29-87 

Barley  and  Bere 

32-17 

31-32 

32-84 

31-78 

34-19 

28-61 

35-39 

39-07 

Oats 

37-81 

34-74 

37-24 

39-27 

39-92 

33-08 

39-53 

40-87 

Beans        .... 

27-04 

22-49 

28-68 

28-81 

30-45 

21-08 

23-47 

34-05 

Peas 

27-31 

24-43 

24-21 

26-28 

26-22 

23-14 

22-11 

22-46 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes    .... 

5-72 

6-37 

5-18 

6-19 

3-34 

4-48 

3-14 

3-62 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

14-97 

10-01 

12-69 

14-63 

13-28 

9-OG 

11-31 

1312 

The  produce  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  1889  was  73,202,773 
bushels  (29"89  bushels  per  acre) ;  barley,  67,426,75-1-  bushels 
(31-78  bushels  per  acre) ;  oats,  113,441,397  bushels  (39-27  bushels 
per  acre). 

For  tlie  quantities  of  cereals  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under 
Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  livestock  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  :  — 


- 

Bngland 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

^  Untted        1 
Kingdom  • 



1,964,911 
1().7S!>.858 
31,667.195 

4,362,040     1 

Horses 
Cattlo 
Sheep 
Pigs 

l,099.r)r,7        143,336 

4.0 17,(541         705,115 

16,841,288      3,069,710 

2,355,760         258,176 

189,727 
1,185,876 
7,361,461 

159,674 

523.384 
4,240.753  ! 
4,323.805  1 
1,570,279  i 

Including  the  Isle  of  Uon  and  Cl»nnel  Island*. 
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Ttie  followino^  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  or  farms  of  varioiif 
-i7,e3  iu  ejich  of  the  three  kiDgdoms  in  Jmie  1885  (latest  return)  :^ 


Nnmber  of  Agricultnral  Holilings  in  each  Class 

Proportional  Nrnnber  per 
Cent,  of  Holdings 

i          da!<sitic«tion  of 

Eng- 

Wales 

Scot- 

Great 

Eng- 

Wales 

Soot-  1  Great 

'               Holiliii^ 

land 

land 

Britain 

land 
% 

land  !  Britain 

%     i    ■% 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

I'rom     J  acre  to  1  acre . 

31.0«9 

1,083 

1,360 

33,S13 

6-08 

1-80 

1-69  1    4-n 

1  acre  to  5  acres 

103,229 

11,044 

21,463 

134.736 

24-88 

18-35 

26-59    '    34-43 

3      „       20     „   . 

10U.2S5 

17,380  ;  22,132 

148,806 

36-34 

28-89 

27-42   t   26-77 

.,      20      „       50     „  . 

61.146 

12.326  110,677 

J«,149 

14-74 

20-48 

13-23    1    15-M 

„       50      „     100      „  . 

44,893 

10,044 

9,778 

64,715 

10-82 

16-69 

12-11        11-M 

„    100      „     300      „   . 

59,180 

7,844 

12,549 

79,573 

14-26 

13-03 

•16-55    1    14-31 

„     300       „      500      „   . 

11,452 

389 

2,034 

13.875 

2-76 

0-65 

2-62    1      2-50 

,        ,.     50<»       „  1,000       „  . 

4,131 

63 

632 

4,836 

0-99 

0-10 

0-78         0-8T 

,.1,000. 
Total       . 

665 

8           901 

663 

0-13 
lOOKJO 

•0K)1 

100-00 ; 

0-1 : 
lOODO 

0-IS 
lOOOO 

414,950 

60,190  j  80.715 

555,865 

Acrpa^>  of  .\gricnltaral  Holitings  in  each  Class 


Arerage  sise  of  Holdings 


From 


Great 
Britain 


Acres 


11,195 
389.677 
1.656,827 
2,824.527 
4.746,520 
13,65X,495 
5.241.168,    378 
3,147,238      653 
883.615,1,3011 


Total 


24,891,539 


4.848.166  32.568,262 


A  return  made  in  1890  gives  statistics  of  holdings .  from  ^  acre  to  50 
acres,  but  does  not  deal  with  those  of  50  acres  and  upwards.  The  figures 
in  the  following  table  which  relate  to  1889  allow  of  a  partial  comparison 
with  the  return  of  1885  : — 


Small  Holdings  not  exceeding  60  Acres  (1889) 

Proptwtional  Number  per  Cent, 
of  Holdings  in  each  Cla^ 

Classification  of 
Holiliugi; 

^     Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

Scot- 
Und 

Great 
Britain 

from     i  acre  to  1  acre. 
„        1  acre  to    5  acres 
..        5       .,       20    „    . 
.,      20      „        50    „    . 

Total       . 

Xo.          No.         No. 

25,680  !    1.672       1,300 
109,528     12,298     22,359 
111,039  .18.211     22,122 

62.131  i  12,480  i  10,602 

No. 

28,662 
144.185 
151,372 

85.213 

% 

8-33 
35-52 
36-00 
3015 

% 

3-74 
27-54 
40-78 
27-94 

% 

2-31 
39-66 
37-94 
21-46 

% 

7-00 
35-22 
36-97 
20-81 

308,378    44,661  [  56,383 

409,422 

100-00 

lOOflO    lOOW 

100-00 

In  the  same  return  obtained  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  allotments  under  one  acre  detached  from  cottages  in 
Great  Britain  in  1889  was  455,005,  and  that  the  total  number  of  separate 
instances  in  which  petite  culture  in  one  form  or  another  exists  in  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  to  be  1 ,300,000. 

.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  1  oldings,  by  classes,  for  each 
county  and  province  of  Ireland,  in  1888  and  1889,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  latter  vear  : —  .    . 

f2 
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Provinces 

Number  and  Classification  of  Holdings 

Not 

excewUng 

lacre 

Above  1 
and  not 

exceeding 
5  acres 

Above  5 

and  not 

exceeding 

15  acres 

Above  15 
and  not 

exceeding 
30  acres 

Above  30 
and  not 

exceeding 
50  acres 

T    .     ^                        (1888 
Lemster    .        .     Jiq^o 

„       ^                       (1888 
Mmister    .        .     \  jgg^ 

Ulster        .        .     Will 

Connaught         .     j .gg„ 

Total  of  Ireland      -j  jgg^^ 

Increase  or  decrease      j 
in  1889      ,         .          i 

15,789 
16,286 
11,899 
12,705 
14,741 
15,508 
5,522 
5,430 

17,463 
17,501 
10,589 
10,872 
20,076 
20,819 
12,138 
12,398 

25,582 
25,429 
18,719 
18,775 
65,324 
65,877 
46,521 
46,480 

22,313 
22,310 
24,195 
24,287 
54,871 
54,559 
33,932 
33,940 

15,333 
15,409 
22,231 
22,161     \ 
24,909 
24,551     ' 
11,290      : 

11,281 

47.951 
49,929 

60,266 
61,590 

156,146 
156,561 

135,311 
135,096 

73,763 
73,402 

Increase  Increase 
1,978    1     1,324 

Increase 
415 

Decrease 
215 

Decrease 
361 

Above  50 

and  not 

Provinces                     exceeding 

100  acres 

Above  100  1  Above  200 
and  not    !    .-ind  not 

exceeding  j  excee<ling 
200  acres      500  acres 

Above  500 
acres 

Total 

-.   .     ^                        ( 1888  !  13,953 
Lemster     .        .     -^  ^gg^     53  gyg 

„       ,                         ,1888     22.204 
Munster     .        .     |  jggg     22.165 

( 1888  i  14,055 
Ulster         .        .     ^iggg     14  214 

,^                ,1888'     6.261 
Connaught         .     ] ^gg^      g  065 

6,925 

6,887 
9,215 
9,198 
3,527 
3,659 
3,129 
3,181 

2,809 
2,806 
2,830 
2,817 
1,009 
1.013 
1,724 
1,701 

399 
4(X) 
375 
385 
267 
274 
520 
526 

120,566 
120,904 
122,257 
123,365 
198,779 
200,504 
121,040 
121,202 

m  ^  1    i-T    1     A       '1888  i  56,476 
Total  of  Ireland       ^  jggg  i  gg  gr^ 

22,796 
22,925 

8,372 
8,867 

1,561 
1,585 

562,642 
565,975 

Increase  or  decrease      |^    Increase 
in  1889    .         .            )   j          44 

Increase 
129 

Decrease 
5 

Increase 
21 

Increase 
3,333 

In  1886  the  total  number  of  occupiers  was  521,465 ;  in  1889  it  was 
525,152. 


II.  Fisheries. 

From  an  official  report  on  the  sea-fisheries  we  tabulate  the 
following  results  for  1889  : — 


PKUDUrriuN    AM)    IMtLsTltY 


oy 


1                                                Exdnding  Shell-FUh 

1 

Valne  inclnd- 
ing  SheU-FUh 

,  Weight  (ton.)  1       \^^'^ 

England   .         .  •      323,228 
Scotland    .         .          270,800 
Ireland     .                    39,876 

£ 
3,862,389 
1,430.631 
316.260 

£ 

4,168,930 

1,493,578 

331.373 

Total   .         .  i        633,904 

1 

5,608,280 

5,993,881 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  salmon  caught  and  landed  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  caught  and 
landed  in  Scotland  in  1889  was  240,000/.,  in  Ireland  334.000/. 

Of  the  323,000  tons  taken  in  England,  no  less  than  261,000  tons  belong 
to  the  east  coast — i.e.  five-sixths. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  is  125,764.  of 
whom  52,000  are  Scotch  and  47,000  English ;  boats,  32,189.  The  total 
value  of  fish  (produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  exported  in  1889  was 
1,766,639/.,  besides  476,902/.  re-exported,  while  the  value  of  that  imported 
was  2,588.623/. 

The  following  table  g^ves  the  quantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland 
by  railway  from  British  ports  in  1885-89 : — 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18S» 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total       . 

250,379 

76.254 

8.309 

2.i2.529 

83.089 

7,524 

257.626 

86.498 

7.279 

257.109 

83,670 

6,580 

270,791 

91,271 

7,997 

334.942 

343,142 

351,403 

347,359 

376.039 

III.  Mixing  axd  Metals. 

The  total  quantities  raised,  and  value  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore 
of  the  Unitetl  Kingdom,  were  as  follows  in  1878  and  the  last  five 
years  : — 


Coal 

Iron  Ore                          j 

Year      1 
1 

1 

Quantities 

Valne 

Qoan  titles 

Valn« 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

1878 

132,654,887 

46.429.210 

15,726.370 

5,609.507 

1885 

159,3.Jl,418 

41,139.408 

l.M  17,982 

3,969,719 

1886 

157.518,482 

38,145.930 

14,110,013 

3.513.525 

1887 

162,119,812 

39.092,830 

13,098.041 

3.235,3i")5 

1888 

169,935,219 

42,971,276 

14,590,713 

3,501.317 

1889 

176,916,724 

56,175,426 

14.546.105 

3,848,268 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1889.  The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  : — 
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Metallic  Minerals 

Minerals 
raised 

Values 

Metals  con- 
tained in  the 
Ores 

I 
Valncs  of 
Metals 

1         Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore  . 

.  114,546,105 

3,848,268 

5,181,733 

12,695,246 

Lead  ore . 

.  i        48,465 

429,647 

35,604 

464,342 

Tin  ore    . 

.  '        13,809 

729,213 

8,912 

860,342 

Copper  ore 

9.029 

26.584 

905 

49,948 

Zinc  ore  . 

23,202 

96,925 

9.392 

192,145 

Bog  iron  ore   . 

14,002 

7,001 

— 

— 

Copper  precipitate 

.  :             281 

3,113 

Ounces 

— 

Silver 

— 

306.149 

54,453 

Gold  ore 

.  ;          6,226 

10,746 

3,890 

13,227 

Iron  pyrites    . 

17,719 

8,111 

— 

— 

Various   . 

Value  of  chief  n 

letallic  minerals  . 

900 

— 

17,143 

5.160,508 

Total  value  of  metals  from  British 

ores    . 

• 

14,346,846 

The  followine:  tuble  relates  to  the  non-metallic  minerals 


- 

Tons 

"V'ahic         i              —               j      Tons 

Value 

& 
53,819 

45,577 
28.238 

32,806 

68,315,492 
73,476,000 

Coal  . 
Stone 
Slates    and 

slabs 
Clays 
Salt    . 
Oil  shale     . 
Phosphate 

of  lime  . 

176,916,724 



458,436 
3,036,253 
1,946,496 
2,014,890 

20,000 

£ 
56,175.426 

8,670,935 

1,048.143 
S28.174 
890,364 
503,760 

38,250 

Gypsum  .  .  132,357 
Arsenic  ore, 

&c.  .  .  :  12,446 
Barytes  .  i  24,849 
Other  mine-  j 

rals           .  1       — 

Total     non-metallic 

minerals,  kc. . 
Total  mineral  produce 

This  shows  an  increase  of  13,641,003^.  over  1888  in  the  value  of 
the  total  mineral  produce,  and  of  2,841,525^.  in  that  of  metallic 
produce. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  British  coal  produce  for  1889, 
arranjjed  in  districts  ;— - 


district 


Tons  of  Coal 


District 


Durham,  N.  and  8. 

Scotlimd  . 

Yorkshire 

Lancashire 

Glamorgan 

Staffordshire 


30,307,177 
23,217,163 
21,976,027 
21,707.867 
20,297,004 


Derbyshire 

Northuiuborland 
Monnioulbshire 
Nottingliamshirc 
Smaller  coal-tields 


13,937,406      Ireland     . 


Tons  of  Coal 

10,093,222 

8,794,005 

6,751,308 

6,582,5K2 

13,149.762 

103,201 


Total,  Uuited  Kingdom 


170,916,724 
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The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal-mines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1889  was  563,735. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  at  intervals  since  1851  : — 


Tear 

Quantity 

Value 

Ye« 

Qnantity 

Value 

1851 
1861 
1871 

Tons 

3,347,607 

7,934,832 

12,747,989 

£ 
1,280,341 
3,652,164 
6,246,133 

1       1881 
!       1888 
1       1889 

Tons 
19,587,063 
26,970.536 
28,956,445 

£ 

8,785,950 

11,345,299 

14,781,990 

Of  the  coal  exports  of  1889  the  largest  amount,  4,036,920  tons, 
value<l  at  1,896,210^.,  went  to  France  ;  the  next  largest  amount, 
3,621,143  tons,  valued  at  1,735,572/.,  to  Italy  ;  3,474,556  tons, 
valued  at  1,403,855/.,  to  Germany  ;  and  alx)ut  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  each  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  SjKiin,  and  Egypt. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ports  for  exporting  coal,  with 
the  number  of  tons  shipped  in  1889  : — 

Tons  > 


Cartliff    . 

Newcastle 

Newport 

Shields  . 

Sunderland 

Swansea 


9,333,052 
5,092,789 
2,151,719 
2,002,967 
l,(!yi,0.36 
1,199,608 


Earkcaldy. 
Hull  . 

Grangemouth 
Glasgow    . 
Grimsby    . 
Liverpool  . 


Tons 
1,206,610 
987,138 
754,817 
687,928 
559.214 
549,399 


The  following  table  shows  the  production  in  thousands  of  tons 
of  various  forms  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Unite<l  Kingflom  in  the 
years  named,  with  the  imports  of  iron  ore  and  manufactured  iron 
and  steel  : — 


Year 

1868 
1878 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

««---      ""rn"- 

Bessemer 
Steel 

ill 

Iron  Ore 
Imports 

Bar  Iron 
Imports 

Manf.  Iron 
Imports 

1,000  tons 
4,970 
6,300 
7997 
6,870 
7,442 
7,998 
8,322 

1,000  tons 

1,911 
1,616 
1,701 
2,031 
2,254 

1,000  tons 
110 
807 
1,304 
1,570 
2,064 
2,0 1 2 
2,140 

1,000  tons 

175' 
583 
694 
981 
1,292 
1,429 

1,000  tons 
114 
1,174 
2,817 
2,876 
3,762 
3,562 
4,031 

1,OUO  tons 
65 
102 
123 
106 
112 
113 
111 

1,000  tons 
16 
105 
173 
177 
199 
227 
231 

The  total  con>sumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Kingdom 
wa.s  in  1887,  5,996,575  tons  ;  in  1888,  7,052,433  ton.s  ;  in  1889, 
7,692,230.  The  average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  1887  was 
406  ;  in  1888,  425  ;  in  1889,  445.  The  number  of  puddling 
funiaces  for  the  manufacture  of  puddlefi  bar  iron  in  operation  in 
1883  was  4,651  ;  in  1887,  2,875  ;  in  1888,3,008;  in  1889,  3,346. 
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The  number  of  Bessemer  steel  converters  at  work  in  1880  was 
79  ;  in  1884,  83  ;  in  1886,  78  ;  in  1887  and  1888,  87  ;  in  1889, 
85.  The  number  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  at  work  in  1880 
was  99  ;  in  1884,  133  ;  in  1886,  187  ;  in  1887,  222  ;  in  1888,  230  ; 
in  1889,  247. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  leading  un- 
manufactured metals  and  minerals  imported,  in  tons  :— 


Iron  ore 
Copper  ore 
Lead 
Tin 


1885 


Tons 

2,822,598 

189,573 

108,012 

25,466 


1886 


Tons 

2,878,469 

152,415 

107,862 

24,076 


1887 


Tons 

3,765,788 

169,511 

114,493 

25,918 


1888 


Tons 
3,562,071 
230,319 
132,880 

28,049 


1889 


Tons 

4,031,265 

250,567 

145,203 

30,092 


Of  the  iron  ore  imported,  3,627,646  tons,  valued  at  2,608,856?., 
came  from  Spain. 

IV.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  as  follows  :— 

In  1815       .         .     99,000,000  lbs.  In  1850  .  .      663,577,000  lbs. 

„    1820       .         .  152,000,000    „  „  1860  .  .  1,390,989,000    „ 

„    1825       .         .  229,000,000    „  „  1870  .  .  1,338,306,000    „ 

„    1830       .         .  264,000,000    „  „  1880  .  .  1,628,664.576    „ 
„   1840       .         .  592,000,000    „ 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  imports,  exports, 
and  the  home  consumption  in  the  last  five  years 


Year 

Totiil  Imports  of 

Totfil  Exports 

Retained  for  Home 

Cotton 

of  Cotton 

Consumption 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1885 

1,425,816,836 

206,338,832 

1,219,477,504 

1886 

1,715,044,800 

197,858,080 

1,517,186,720 

1887 

1,791,437,312 

292,615,008 

1,498,822,.TO4 

1888 

1,731,755,088 

274,839,152 

1,4.56,915,936 

1889 

1,937,402,240 

277,602,304 

1,659,859,936 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantities  of  wool — 
sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaca — imported,  exported,  and  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1874  and  during  the  last  five  years  :  — 


Ye.ar 

Totn!  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Retained  for  Houie 

of  Wool 

of  Wool 

Cousuniptiou 

Lb.=. 

Lbx. 

Lbs. 

1874 

344,470.897 

144,294,663 

200,166,234 

1885 

505,(!87,590 

267,501,675 

238,185,915 

1886 

596,470,995 

312,006,380 

284,464,615 

1887 

577,924,661 

319,202,968 

2.-)8,72 1.693 

1888 

639,267,975 

339,075,483 

3(HI.19L',192 

1889 

700,903,057 

363,647.360 

337,255,697 
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Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1889,  431,303,391  lbs. 
came  from  Australasia. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1890. 


I 


illsl 


ChiMren    |  Cg  S£ 

working    I  >*|;  c  ^ 

Hmlf  niue  :  *  a  9  c 

1 


Total  Number 
Knil>k>yed 


iiicl  and  Walesi6,I80  50^U.216!733,406  33.166 


I       o 


B,  »,..^ -^^.. ...«,.—,, i  3H,6J3  72.S17  461.751  240,165  357.818  50(J,4W'   8SMS2 

.1    747    2.413,735    71,471    2.91;     3.H62  10.532  104,343    32.M9    4^-.3X6  lOS^tt     154,591 
.\    263J  l,016,lir  28,612    2,477    3,»26    5,647    44,514    15,724    23,»4t»    47,»4  ,      71,788 


Total  of  the  United  ,  ,  , 

KiugUom     .        .|7,'90j5?,64l,062;822,489  40,5Wj»5,*U  8?,«»6  61(»,6W,»8,M8,428,08ir«8f,'>49  1,084,631 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories 
were  distributed  as  follows  :— cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy 
125,  worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoa- 
nut  tibre  24,  silk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  ehistic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing 
spindles  and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558 
male,  45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were 
88,696  males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  yeare  of  age,  and 
610,608  females  over  thirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of  1885,  we  find  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  of  560,950,  and  an  increase  of  power-looms 
of  48,785.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  of  49,720. 

Tiie  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison, 
of  Liverpool : — 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yarns  and  piece 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000/. — sav, 
woollen  17,000,000/.,  linen  4,000,000/.,  and  cotton  1,000.000/.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  170,000.000/.— say.  cotton  100.000,000/., 
woollen  50.000,000/.,  and  linen  20,000,000/.  Tr»e  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000/.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people — men.  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  one  half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  jaxxxi 
and  goods  exported : — 
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Average 
Periods  of 
Tliree  Years 

Weight  consumed  iu  Millions 
of  lbs. 

Value  of  Products  exported  in 
Thousands  of£'s 

Cotton 

Wool 

Flax 

Total 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Linen 

Total 

1798-1800 
1829-1831 
1 859-1 8G1 
1886-1888 

41-8 

243-2 

1,022-5 

1,496-0 

109-6 
149-4 
2G0-4 
501-0 

108-6 
193-8 
212-0 
217-0 

260-0 

586-4 

1,494-9 

2,214-0 

5-088 
18-077 
49-000 
70-696 

6-846 

4-967 

15-041 

24-252 

1-010 
3-138 
e-119 
6-344 

12-944 

25-182 

70-060 

101-192 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  variations  in  the  movements 
since  1860,  .showing  the  influence  of  the  cotton  famine  incidental  to  the 
American  war,  and  displaying  the  gradual  return  to  the  ante-war  position. 
Figures  in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  pounds  sterling. 


- 

I860 

mil. 

lbs. 

1,391 

250 

1868 

1877 

1883 

1888 

1889 

Coiton. 
Imported     .... 
Exported     .... 

Retained  for  consumption  . 
Actual  consumption    * 

Wool. 
Sheep,  lamb,  &c.,  imported. 
From  sheepskins  imported  . 
Produced  at  home 
Goats'  hair  imported    . 
Woollen  rags  imported 

Total       . 

Foreign  wool  exported 
Domestic  wool  exported 

Total 

Retained  for  consumption  . 
Actual  consumption    . 

Flax  and  Tow. 
Imported     .... 
Produced  at  homo 

Total       . 
Exported     .... 

Retained  for  consumption  . 
Actual  consumption    . 

mil. 

lbs. 

1,329 

323 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,355 
169 

mil. 

lbs. 

1,734 

249 

mil. 

lbs. 

1,732 

271 

mil. 

lb.s. 

1,937 

279 

1,141 
1,083 

miL 
lbs. 
14S 

a 

145 
13 

1,006 
996 

mil. 
lbs. 
253 

9 
166 

7 
36 

1,186 
1,237 

mil. 
lbs. 
410 
15 
152 

-1 

1,485 
1,498 

mil 

lbs. 

495 
14 

129 
13 
81 

1,461 
1,529 

1,660 
1,530 

mil. 

lbs. 

639 
18 

134 
22 
71 

884 

mil. 
lbs. 
701 

22 
133 

21 

95 

972  ; 

312 

31 
11 

42 

"  270 
270 

471 

660 

732 

105 

10 

115 

356 
356 

187 
10 

197 

277 
19 

296 

339 
24 

363 

364  1 
22 

386 

4C)3 
435 

436 
455 

521 

528 

586 
592 

mil. 
lbs. 
164 
53 

mil. 

lbs. 

209 

56 

mil. 
lbs. 
259 
49 

308 
3 

mlL 

U». 

185 

47 

mlL 
lbs. 
214 
46 

njil. 
lbs. 
214 
46 

217 

6 

211 
211 

2G6 
6 

232 

7 

260 
9 

260 

12 ; 

24S 
250 

259 
259 

SOB 
305 

225 

230 

251 
325 

I'KUDLCTIO-N    AM^    LNDLSTKV 


n 


I860 

mU. 

Trta. 

2,776 

191 

144 

1868 

1877 

I88S 

1888 

1889 

Piece  Goods  Kxported. 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen       .... 
Linen 

Total 

Yarn  Jlxp&rttd. 
Cotton          .... 
Woollen       .... 
Linen 

Total 

Valve  all  Kinds  Exjtorted. 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen       .... 
Linen  

Total 

miL 

l'.977 
269 
210 

miL 

vd*. 

3.838 

261 

178 

miL 

Vds. 

4,539 
256 
162 

roa 
Td*. 
5,038 
271 
177 

mfl.     [ 

J-.18.       [ 

5,001 
276 
180 

5,457 

3,111 

2,456 

4,277 

4,957 

5,486 

mfl. 

lbs. 

197 
26 
31 

miL 

lbs. 

171 

43 

33 

BiL 

Ih*. 

228 
27 
19 

mfl. 

lbs. 

265 
33 
18 

miL 

Ihg. 

256 
43 
15 

ma 
Ib«. 

252  ■■ 
45 
14 

254 

247 

274 

316 

314 

311 

mil. 

£ 
520 
15-7 

6-6 

miL 

£ 

67-7 
25-8 

94 

miL 

£ 

69-2 
21-0 

71 

miL 

£ 
76-4 
21-6 

6-5 

mlL 

£ 
72-0 
240 

6-4 

miL     i 

£       1 

70-5  ' 

25-6  1 

6-6  1 

^4-3 

102-9 

97-3 

104-5 

102-4 

102-7  I 

Commerce. 

The  Unite<l  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  im- 
ports on  which  customs  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocoa, 
coffee,  dried  fruits,  plate,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine — spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  j'ielding  the  bulk  of  the  entire  leWes.  In 
1889  duty  was  levied  on  goods  of  the  value  of  30,078,748/.  out  of 
a  total  of  427,637,595/,  imports,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  t<jtal 
imports. 

The  declared  value  of  the  imp«irts  and  exports  of  merchandise 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  the  ten  years  from 
1881  to  1890  :— 


Total 

Exports  of 

Exports  of 

ForeiiJn  aud 

Colonial  Produce 

Total  Imports 

Imparts 

Britislj  Produce 

aud  Exports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

397,022,489 

234,022,678 

63,060,097 

694,105,264 

1882 

413,019.608 

241,467,162 

65,193,552 

719.680,322 

1883 

426,891.579 

239,799,473 

65.637,597 

732,328,649 

1884 

390,018,569 

23.3,025,242 

62.942,341 

685,986,152 

1885 

370,967,955 

213,081,779 

58,359,194 

642,408,928 

1SS8 

349,863,472 

212,725.200 

56.2.34,263 

618,822,935 

1H87 

:i(;2.227,564 

221,913,910 

59,348,975 

643,490,449 

isss 

3S7,G35,748 

284.5.34,912 

64,042,629 

686,21.3,284 

Iss'j 

427,l)o7,595 

248,935,195 

66.657.484 

743,2.30.274 

18  W 

420,885.695 

263,542,500 

64,348,091 

748,776,286 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports 
of  British  produce,  and  the  total,  during  the  ten  years  1881  to 
1890  :— 


Year 

Imports 

Exports  of  British. 
Produce 

Total  Imports  and 
Exports 

£    jt.     d. 

£    s.    ■  d.     ■ 

£     ).     d. 

1881 

11     7     4 

6  14     0 

19     7     5 

1882 

II  14     1 

6  16  10 

20     7  10 

1883 

11  19     9 

6  14     8 

20  11     3 

1884 

10  16  11 

6     9     7 

19     1     6 

1885 

10     4     3 

5  17     3 

17  13     7 

1886 

9  10     4 

5  15     8 

16  16     8 

1887 

9  15     2 

5  19     3 

17     6     4 

1888 

10     7     1 

6     4  11      ■ 

18     6     2 

1889 

11     6     I 

6  112 

19     2     6 

1890 

11     0     2 

6  17  10 

19  11     9 

The  share  of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of 
pounds  (sterling)  : — 


England  and  r^^^P^'^^'    -, 
Wales        *]  Exports   < 

Total      . 


rimports  . 

Scotland        l^^port,  I 

Total      . 

rimports  . 

Ireland  <  ^         ,  f 

I  Exports  < 

Total       . 


1885 

£1,000 
329,815 
193,413' 

57,725- 

580.953 

32,177 

18,881' 
6242 

51,682 

1886 

1887 

£1,000 
315,140 
193,368' 

55,380* 

563,888 

27,920 

18,248' 
844* 

£1,000 
324.182 
201,760' 

68,456- 

594,698 

20,771 
18,849' 
875* 

40,495 

470,12 

8,983 

750' 

10* 

9,743 

6,802 

816' 

9* 

7,974 

804' 

17* 

7,627 

8,795 

£1,000  I  £1,000 
349,182  !  382,547 
212,150'   224,925' 

63,140- i    65,655* 


624,672 


673,127 


31,221  I    36,771 


20,821 
883« 


52,925 


22,310' 
989= 


60,070 


7,232 

871' 

19' 


8,122 


8,319 

813' 

13* 


9,145 


"  Forcljjrn. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  tliat  of  the  total  trade,  90i  per  cent,  falls 
to  the  share  of  England  and  Wales  ;  8  per  cent,  to  Scotland  ; 
1  h  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
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foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  in  the  years  1888  and  1889  : — 


1 

Kxport*  of 

Kiport*  of 

Oomiti^^s 

Import* 

Import* 

BritHli  aiHl 

HritUli  UHl 

1884 

1889 

Irish  IVimIuc* 

I^i^«ll  PriMluce 

1 

1888 

1889 

British  Possessions : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India 

30,703,677 

36,199.204 

32.539,234 

30.955,778 

Aastralasia 

25,»65,059 

2C,X04,592 

25,411,098 

22,771,156 

British     North 

America 

9,268,209 

12.191,370 

7,557,292 

8,120,669 

South  Africa     . 

r,,r.39,6«I 

6.117,850 

5,914,123 

8.942.781 

Straits  Settlements  . 

5,351,322 

5,417.034 

2,587,201 

2,396,046 

Hong  Kong 

1,296,690 

1,129,190 

2.W)4,76J 

2,171,286 

British  West  Indies. 

2,237,479 

2.161,151 

2,272,788 

2,173,175 

Ceylon     . 

2,.'332,999 

2,^22.357 

703,44Q 

779,740 

British  Guiana. 

l,12.S,-t04 

i.2iy,:{.-)6 

680.179 

815,951 

Channel  Islamls 

".•27,206 

'.>0S,GOS 

579.701 

595,635 

West  Africa      . 

S4 1,971 

929.495 

762,744 

794,145 

Malta 

149,119 

13f<,9r2 

829,761 

895,473 

Mauritius. 

275,646 

421/>37 

253,928 

300,698 

All  other  Possessions 
Total  British  Posses- 

038,336 

745,305 

1,042,228 

1,160,187 

. 

sions     . 

86,915,738 

97,266,071 

83,938,478 

88.873.680 

Foreign  Countries : 

United  States  . 

79,763,018 

95,461,475 

28,897,060 

.30,293,942 

France     . 

:5><,«55,296 

45,780,277 

14,810,598 

14,551,294 

Germany . 

20,724,317 

27,104,832 

15,731,788 

18,343,243 

Holland   . 

20,070,872 

26,679,216 

X.51 1,863 

9,704.264 

Belgium  . 

15,635,228 

17,674,877 

6,789,533 

7,160,132 

Russia 

20,315,213 

27.154,190 

4,810,075 

5,332,251 

Spain 

11,050,100 

11,558,857 

3,522,288 

4,220,162 

China 

6,457,673 

6,115.591 

6.203.590 

5,0:i8,895  \ 

Brazil 

5.206,899 

5.070.628 

(■.,256,297 

6,232,316 

Italy 

3,418,371 

3.230.131 

5,762,941 

7,113,040 

Egypt       . 

7,285,499 

8,620.602 

2,903,320 

2,940,445 

Sweden    . 

8,185,431 

9.207,047 

2,376,936 

2,768.369 

Turkey     . 

4,242,075 

5,265,373 

5,073,662 

6,160,534 

Argentine  Republic. 

2,658,059 

2,01';,182 

7,656,708 

10,681,879 

Denmark . 

7,061,396 

7,845,877 

2,082,626 

2,364,409 

Portugal  . 

3,087,243 

3,105,076 

2,208,801 

2,506,583 

Roumania 

3.569,206 

3,204,776 

989,594 

1,258,359 

Chili 

3,089,381 

3,264,573 

2,204,540 

2,933,708 

Japan       ,        . 

1,034,383 

977,0(H5 

3,976,832 

3,888,188 

Norway    . 

3,061,532 

3.497,513 

1,370,849 

1,724,582 

Java 

2,894.902 

2.233,744 

1.576,8.50 

1,525,243 

Gieece 

1,888,444 

1,804,297 

948,004 

853,713 

[CoiKiniMd  (W  next  fogt. 
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Exports  of 

Exjwrts  of 

Oou  11  tries 

Imports 

Imports 

British  and 

British  and 

1888 

1889 

Irish  Produce 

Irish  Produce 

1888 

188y 

Foreign  Countries: 

{Continued) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreign  West  Africa 

1,132,171 

1,030,484 

1,525,956 

1.445,.333 

Austria     . 

2.133,657 

2.286,834 

929,953 

1,019,842 

Peru 

1,960,543 

1,293,977 

1,148,611 

958,299 

Central  America 

1,137,24:', 

1,181,703 

945,207 

996,222 

Uruguay  . 

458,138 

450,531 

1,771,692 

2,408,389 

Spanish  West  Indies 

323,028 

104,487 

1,587,384 

1,819,387 

Mexico     . 

455,167 

465,994 

1,257,969 

1,512,756 

Philippine  Islands    . 

1,689,153 

2,331,786 

1,189,785 

1,542,629 

Colombia . 

372,455 

245,290 

1,126.441 

1,157,296 

Venezuela 

269,969 

284,666 

581,467 

785,424 

Algeria     . 

636,371 

658,082 

252,255 

286,418 

Morocco  . 

506,812 

956,019 

513,092 

572,133 

Ecuador  . 

132,360 

72,430 

365,622 

266,176 

Hayti 

80,442 

47,123 

310,069 

249,624 

'J'unis  and  Tripoli     . 

4(i2,045 

395,401 

61,123 

106,477 

East  Africa 

108,208 

163,560 

182,048 

277,888 

Persia 

102,232 

169,751 

194,432 

.309,334 

Bolivia     . 

142,548 

' — 

111,016 

>— 

Siam 

295,112 

290,566 

52,763 

70,299 

Pulgaria  . 

111,463 

242,100 

76,173 

81,170 

Madagascar 

43,089 

83,618 

101,435 

-      82,661 

Cochin    Cliina     and 

Tonquin 

231,350 

124,900 

19,232 

20,532 

All  other  Countries  . 
Total  Foreign  Coun- 

381,281 

559,182 

935,649 

1,862,361 

tries      . 

Grand  Total      . 

300,720,005 

330,371,524 

149,904,129 

165,175,577 

387,635,743 

427,637,595 

283,842,607 

248,935,195 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex 
ports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  the  live  years  188G 
to  1890  :— 


Gold 

Silver 

.Year 

Imports 
£ 

Exjiorts 
-  £ 

Imports 

Exports 

£     • 

£ 

1886 

13,392,256 

13,783,706 

7,471,ft39 

7,223,699 

'1887 

9,955,326 

9,323,614 

7,819,438 

7,807,404 

J  888 

15,787,588 

14,944,143 

6,213,940 

7,615,428 

[    1889 

17,686,174 

14,454,318 

9,185.400 

10,666,312 

1890 

23,568,049 

14,306,688 

10,890,384 

10,385,659 

Now  included  with  Chili. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  ex[X)rts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  emled  December  31,  1889,  and 
1890.     The  figures  are  those  of  the  preliminary  reports  : — 


Imports 

I8«a 

1890 

Kxi«ort8  of 
British  Produce 

1889 

1890 

£ 

X 

'  .1.  Animals,    lir- 

1 

1.  Animals,    liv- 

1 

■      Ing  (for  food) 

10,300,087  . 

11,216,333 

ing 

1,173,248 

870,661 

1  S.  (a)  Articles  of 

1 

2.  Articles   of 

food  and  drink 

1 

foml  and  drink 

10.741.329 

IL.235,061 

ilut y  free 

134,870,535 

136,422,110  j 

3.  Kaw  materials 

17.3i2,;<96 

21,538,385 

(6)  Aniclesof 

4.  Articles man\>- 

food  and  driuk 

facturwl    and 

dutiable 

28,210,774 

26,216,864 

partly  manu- 

Tobacco,  diiti- 

factured,  viz. : 

;:     fttde      . 

3.973.92S 

3.542.949 

(a)  Yarns  and 

|s.X««iUft   .       . 

22,084,84» 

23,71U,90l 

textile  fabrics 

110.171,877 

112,458,178 

'4.  Chemicals, 

ib)  Metalsand 

dye-stuffs  and 

articlesmanu- 

taunini?  sub- 

f actured 

stances  . 

8.C35.878 

8.190.389 

therefrom 

![5.  Oils 

7,122,998 

6,991,853 

( except     ma- 

!|«.  Baw  materials 

chinery) 

(r»  Machinery 

40,914,429 

45,251,434 

j       for   textile 

manufactures 

91,307,086 

85,239,289 

and  mill  work 

15,273,910 

16,413,424 

7.  Raw  materials 

((f)  Apparel 

for  sundry  in- 

aucl articlesof 

dustries    and 

personal  use . 

11,416,336 

11,285,202 

manufactures 

43,694,671 

41,626,155 

<«)  Chemicals, 

8.  Manufactured 

and  chemical 

articles  . 

64,263,411 

63,218,167  . 

and  medicinal 

0.  (ii)  Miscella- 

preparations  . 

7,932,921 

8,948,391 

oeous  articles 

14,697,130 

14,007.676 

(/>  All  other 

C6j  Fared  post. 

.374,613 

603,209  ; 

1 

articles  either 
manufactured 
or     partly 

Total  imports 

427,595,442 

420,885,095  > 

manufacture)! 

33.(171.211 

34.541,171 

' 

' 

(l/>  Parcel  post 
Total  British  pr»- 

886,938 

1.0U0.593 

duce 

248,935,195 

263,542.500 

Foreitm  and  Co- 

ii 

i 

lonial  produce 
Total  exports 

64,939,775 

64,349,091 

313,874,970 

327,891,591 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (1 
Quarter =8  bushels)  liave  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indi- 
<:ated  : — 


Year 


Quarters 


1870 
1875 


7,131,100 
11,971,500 


1880 
1885 


Qoarters 


Tear 


12,752,800 
14,192,000 


1889 
1890 


Quarters 


11,710,377 
12,094,836 


lio: 


The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  im- 
rts  enumerated  at  the  dates  noted  : — 
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Articles 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Cereals  and  Hour 

Cwts. 

147,161,107 

149,339,769 

151,335,075 

Potatoes 

•        u 

2,383,807 

1,864,426 

1,940,100 

Rice    . 

„ 

(■),  189,64  4 

6,585,779 

5,957,555 

Bacon  and  liams 

•     t> 

3,594,212 

4,484,108 

5,000,016 

Fish    . 

•         5» 

1,903,088 

2,014,255 

2,293,439 

Refined  sugar 

„ 

6,871,681 

8,978,260 

9,977,375 

Raw  sugar . 

,, 

17,857,469 

17,550,147 

15,717,486 

Tea     . 

.  Lbs. 

222,758,296 

221,147.661 

224,654,371 

Butter 

Cwts. 

1,671,433 

1,927,842 

2,027,717 

Margarine  . 

•     » 

1,139,743 

1,241,690 

1,079,996 

Cheese 

•     t> 

1,917,616 

1,907,999 

2,144,074 

Beef    . 

„ 

1,063,602 

1,648,220 

2,129,319 

Preserved  meat  . 

„ 

542,318 

641,705 

734,811 

Fresh  mutton 

»» 

988,010 

1,225,058 

1,656,419 

Sheep  and  lambs 

(number) 

956,210 

677,958 

358,458 

Cattle 

•    M 

377,088 

555.222 

536,515 

Eggs          (great  hundreds) 

9,389.939 

9,432,-503 

10,291,246 

Spirits 

Gallons 

10,171,253 

10,578,729 

12.626,048 

Wine  . 

" 

14,745,161 

15,900,749 

15,938,952 

In  LS90  tlie  United  Kingdom  imported  2,659,.525  quarters  of 
wheat  from  lier  own  possessions,  and  the  remainder  from  foreign 
countries.  The  seven  great  wheat  sources,  in  order,  are  (1890) : — 


Russia 

United  States 
India 
Rouraania 


3,877,805  quarters 
3,440,212 
1,822,316 
930,747 


Australasia 

Canada 

Germany 


611.538  quarters 
225,749 
220,179        „ 


The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1890  was  3,154,667  quarters, 
of  which  2,405,160  quarters  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  tal)le  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  different  countries  at  different  periods 
in  tliousands  of  pounds  : — 


Country 

1878 

1887 

1888 

1R89 

Proportion  from  each 
Country 

1878 

1887 

1888 

1889 

HoUaiiil    .... 
China,  Hon?  Kong. 
India        .... 
Ceylon      .... 
Other  countries 

1000  ]h*. 

.3,145 

168,(i5G 

38,423 

1 

C47 

1000  Ibf. 

720 

117,936 

84,644 

13,062 

6,479 

1000  lbs. 

2,299 

103,951 

89,896 

22,810 

4,102 

10001b?. 

2,490 
82,718 
96,403 
83,673 

8,863 

per 

cent. 

1-54 

80-88 
17-29 

•32 

per 

cent. 

-.12 

63-17 

38-16 

6-89 

2-47 

per 
cent. 

1-03 
48-67 
40-30 
10-1(1 

1-84 

per 
cent. 

1-12 
37-24 
42-98 
14-71 

3-98 

Tot«l      . 

204,873 

321,841 

282,768 

222,147   lOO^W 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

COMMERCE 


8r 


The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  impoi"ted  for  consuoiption  and  home  produce  exported 
in  each  of  the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1880  :— 


The  prikcipal  ARxicLKf 

1  OP  Import. 

Principal  Articles  Imported 

1             1888 

1889 

lf93 

Grain  and  flour .        . 

£ 
51.256,596 

2 
51,185.651 

£ 

53,044,507 

Cotton,  raw 

40,009,086 

45,642,028 

42,750,575 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs     . 

20,030,131 

28,614,737 

20,945,057 

Woollen  manufactures  ami 

goods    .        .        ,        . 

10.876,195 

12,207.511 

11,178,182 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

18,137.280 

22.453,841 

18,260.884 

Wood  and  timber 

14,692,664 

19,829.244 

17,126,983 

Metals- 

Copper,  ore,  &c.     . 

4,975,790 

4,234,619 

3.910,948 

„    part  wrought,  kc. 

3,610,870 

2,120,564 

2,760.059 

Iron  ore          .         .         . 

2,469,889 

3,024,605 

3,886,456 

„     in  bars  . 

1,025,568 

1,033,974 

925,318 

„    manufactures 

2,312,592 

2,490,499 

3,194,855 

Lead     .        .        .        . 

1,849,423 

1,875,287 

2,099,046 

Tin         .        .        .        . 

3,520,342 

2,797,274 

2,547,316 

Zinc    and      its     manu- 

factures   . 

1       1,416.312 

1,491,678 

1,728,525 

Dead  meat 

14,969,880 

18,257,443 

20,622,824 

Animals     .         .         ,         . 

7.652,910 

10,264,459 

11.210,333 

Butter  and  margarine 

i     12,181,358 

13,899,697 

13,082,579 

Tea 

'     10,196.392 

9,987.967 

9,998,353 

Silk  manufactures     . 

1     10,466,537 

11,789,139 

11,318.991 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

1       9,758,033 

11,960,215 

10.723,912 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  kc. . 

1       8,114,439 

8,635,378 

8,190,389 

Seeds         .         .         .         . 

i       7.571,122 

7,889,642 

0,872,990 

Oils  . 

j       3,831,457 

4.436,386 

0,991,053 

Fruits 

1       6,137,985 

6,184,863 

7,594,274 

Wine 

5.385.032 

5,905.473 

5,890,8.'i9 

Leather 

5.909,683 

6,673,844 

6,376,430 

Tol>acco 

2,777,388 

3,890,484 

3,542,949 

Cheese 

4,777,388 

4.490.970 

4,975,234 

Eggs. 

3.083,167 

3,127,.590 

3,428,802 

Coffee         .... 

3,576,571 

4,319,372 

3,993,402 

The  prixcipal  Articles  op  Export  (Home  Produce). 


Principal  Articles  Exported 


Cotton  manufactures  . 
Cotton  yarn .        .        . 

Total  of  cotton 


1889 


.  !  fO,3_';»,051 

.  j   ll,0"",iWt 


£ 
58,-9.3,448 
11,- 11,749 


1890 


62.079,.355     - 
12,351,900 


71.990,540  I  70,505,197  !  74,431,315 
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rrincipal  Articles  Exported 

1888 

18H9 

1890 

Woollen  manufactures 

19,992,672 

£ 
21,324,892 

£ 
20,421,847 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  . 

Total    of    woollen    and ) 
worsted    .         ,          j 

4,051,980 

4,341,514 

4,088,654 

24,044,652 

25,666,406 

24,510,501 

Linen  manufactures     . 

5,552,441 

5,777,465 

5,715,984 

„      yarn  ..... 

887,383 

849,263 

865,706 

Jute  manufactures 

2,080,700 

2,730,344 

2,665,653 

i,    yarn 

272,813 

409,651 

387,966 

Apparel  and  slops 
Metals : 

4,658,589 

4,978,513 

5,035,679 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled 

2,206,373 

2,988,324 

3,502.050 

„      bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  . 

1,658,308 

1,624,576 

1,655,081 

„      railroad,  of  all  sorts 

4,669,215 

5,330,858 

5,983,547 

„      wire          .... 

863,148 

8.32,229 

1,083,310 

„      tin  plates 

5,546,228 

6,030,005 

6,361,878 

„     lioops  and  plates 

4,046,218 

4,133,667 

3,844,134 

„      cast&wrought,  of  all  sorts 

4,885,255 

5,431,422 

5,974,067 

„      old,  for  re-manufacture    . 

396,981 

4.32,175 

503,962 

Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought . 
Total  of  iron  and  steel 
Hardwares  and  cutlery 

2,146,940 
26,416,666 

2,338,873 

2,674,143 

29,142,129 

31,582,172 

3,168,403 

2,989,188 

2,765,340 

Copper         .         .         .         . 

3,019,678 

3,286,810 

4,555,514 

Machinery    .         .         . 

12,939.267 

15,273,910 

16,413,424 

Coals,  cinders,  fuel,  kc. 

12,258,739 

15.89.3,815 

19.019.989 

Chemicals    .         .         .         . 

7,436,071 

7,933,519 

8,948,391 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of  population  in. 
1869,  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889  :— 


Articles 

1869 

1886 

1887 

■      1888 

1889 

Bacon    and 

hams 

2-68  lbs. 

11 -95  lbs. 

11-29  lbs. 

10-25  lbs. 

12-40  lbs. 

Butter  . 

4-52    „ 

7-17    „ 

8-14    „ 

8-16    „ 

9-08    „ 

Cheese  . 

3-52    „ 

5-14    „ 

5-39    „ 

5-56    „ 

5-47    „ 

Eggs      . 

14-38  no. 

28-12  no. 

29-37  no. 

30-0:)  no. 

29-85  no. 

Corn  and  flour 

155-85  lbs. 

185-76  lbs. 

220-75  lbs. 

220-14  lbs. 

215-28  lb.s. 

Sugar    . 

42-56    „ 

65-96    „ 

73-20    „ 

70-04    „ 

75-88    „ 

Tea 

363    „ 

4-87    „ 

4-95    „ 

4-95    „ 

4-91    „ 

Rice 

— 

10-75    „ 

7-69    „ 

9-78    „ 

10-56    „ 

The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped,  for  transit  was,  in  1885, 
10.955,685/. ;  1886,  10,706,065/.  ;  1887,  9,992,778/. ;  1888, 
10,938,495/.  ;  1889,  10,181,012/. 
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Shippiag  and  Kavigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  (ex- 
clusive of  river  steamers)  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in  the  home  trade — the  expression  'home  trade'  signifying  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  *  ports  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Brest ' — -with  the  men  employed  thereon — ex- 
clusive of  masters — was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Tear 

SaUingye«d« 

Stewn  Vesnls 

:  Number 

Tons 

Men 

Xomber 

Tons 

Men 

1885 

10,083 

657,717 

34,124 

1,706 

300,598 

18,08-' 

1886 

9,626 

646,679 

32,696 

1,667 

310,444 

17,9r;-* 

1887 

9,r»72 

633,602 

32,165 

1,740 

304,638 

18,6;{l 

:           18SS 

9,199 

697,146 

'  39.505 

1,760 

289,852 

'20.54<» 

1889 

'     s,985 

571,438 

'38,314 

1.841 

289,245 

'21.  "o 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  partly  in  the  home  and 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1885  to  1889  :— 


SoUing  Vessels 

StetLvn  VesseU 

1 

Xnmber 

Tons 

Men 

Xnmber 

Tons 

Men 

1885 

512 

67,753 

2,606 

217 

86,104 

3.586 

1886 

448 

59,436 

2,129 

235 

110,091 

3.248 

1887 

405 

51,129 

1,845 

226 

103,622 

3,485 

l.S8>! 

428 

55.495 

'  2,420 

248 

105,712 

•3,2S7 

1889 

500 

66,619 

'2,8^)6 

260 

118,407 

'4.0S<2 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  ves- 
Is  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  alone,  with  the  men  employed — 
xelusive  of  masters — was  as  follows  during  the  live  years  1885 

■  >  1889 :— 


Tear 

Sailing  Vessels                                            Steam  Vessels 

Xnmber 

Tons 

Men          Number 

Tons 

Men 

1885 
1886 
18K7 
1888 
1889 

3,180 
2,923 
2,717 
2,665 
2,484 

2,594,093 
2,526,117 
2,429,099 
2,401,419 
2,338,289 

54,238 

50,590 

47,432 

'48,669 

•46,ol'5 

3,093 
3,018 
3,063 
3,284 
3,484 

3,502,898 
3,491,330 
3,601,164 
3,902,266 
4,257,15^ 

86,483 

97,602 

99.183 

'108,700 

•117,391 

laclnding  maiten. 
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A  summary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
sailing  and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during 
the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889  is  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


! 

Year 

■f  umber  or 
Vessels 

Tons 

Men 

Year 

Number  of 
Vessels 

Tons 

Hen 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 

19,972 
19,311 
18,966 
18,912 
18,744 

6,344,577 
6,490,953 
6,715.030 
7,026,062 
7,083,944 

12,972 

12,903 

15,937 

200,727 

199,654 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

18,791 
17,917 
17,723 
17,584 
17,554 

7,209,163 
7,144,097 
7,123,754 
7,351,888 
7,641,154 

198,781 
204,470 
202,543 
223,673 
230,263 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (and 
Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year  :— 


- 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels 

Total 

Kg.                     Tons 

Ko. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

17,018 
16,179 
15,473 
15,025 
14,640 

3,456.562 
3,397,197 
3,249,907 
3,114,509 
3,041,278 

6.644 
6,653 
6,663 
6,871 
7,139 

3,973,483 
3,965,302 
4,085,275 
4,349,658 
4,717,730 

23,662 
22,832 
22,136 
21,896 
21,779 

7,430,045 
7,362,499 
7,335,182 
7,464,167 
7,759,008 

Of  the  men  employed  at  the  last  date,  26,841  were  foreigners. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in 
1889  was  36,469,  of  9,472,060  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  first  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1885  to  1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


Sailingr  Vessels 

Steamers 

Total                1 

Year 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1885 

459 

208,411  ■ 

393 

196,975 

852 

405,386 

1886 

363 

138,362 

308 

154,638 

671 

293,000 

1887 

258 

81,279 

322 

225,440 

580 

306,719 

1888 

269 

75,696 

465 

407,445 

734 

483,141 

1889 

277 

117,481 

582 

654,024 

859 

671,505 

The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam 
-vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
years  1885  to  18S9  :— 


SHIPPING    AXD   NAVIGATION 
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Tear 

Entered 

Qemred 

Total 

British 

Foreign!    Total 

BritUb 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1885 
1886 
18f»7 
1888 
1889 

l.OOOtng. 
22,980 
22,741 
23.646 
24,949 
35,945 

1 
l,000tn«.  LOOOtas. 
8,881       31,863 
8,394    ;    31,035 
8,531    '    32,177 
9,003       33,953 
9,578       35,524 

l,000tn8. 
33,408 
33,337 
34,303 
35.445 
96,534 

l.OOOtns. 
9.011 
8.468 
8,681 
9.130 
9.841 

l,O00tiis. 
33,419 
31.805 
S3.984 
»4.BM 
96.365 

l,O0OtBS. 
44,389 
46,078 
47,949 
MpSM 
63,469 

I,000tau>. 
17,893 
16,763 
17,313 
18.134 
19,430 

l,000tn>. 
64,381 
62,841 
65.161 
68.619 
71,889 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1889  was  62,052  (23,375  foreign),  and  cleared,  62,920  (23,875 
foreign). 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only  : — 


Year 

1885 
I8M6 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

BritUh 

Foreign 

Total 

Britisfa  ^Foreign 

Total 

l,000tns. 
18,759 
18,221 
19.311 
20,116 
81.077 

l.OOOtns. 
6,905 
6,462 
6,688 
6,961 
7.446 

l,000tn8. 
25,664 
24,683 
25,999 
27,077 
28,517 

l.OOOtns. 
21,885 
22,065 
23,115 
24.127 
24,766 

l,000tn?. 
7.432 
7,042 
7.055 
7,637 
8.283 

l.OOOtna. 
23,317 
29,107 
30.170 
31,664 
33,048 

l,000tn5. 
40,645 
40,286 
43.426 
44,243 
45,843 

1 
l.OOOtns.  l,000tn>. 
14,537       54,983 
13,504  '    53,790 
13,744  ,    56,170 
14,499  ■■    58,741 
15,723  ;   61,566 

Of  the  foreiffn  tonnajre  for  1889  entered  and  cleared  in  British 


ports,  total  19,420,241  :— 

Norway  had  4.737,211     |    Holland  had  1,920,296 


Germany 
France 
Denmark 
Sweden 


3,956.315 
1,867,509 
1.760,130 
1,491,681 


Spain 
Italy 
Belgium , 


1,208,198 
456,180 
792,394 


Russia     had  513.119 

U.S.  (Am.)  „  325,610 

Austria        „  125,726 

Greece         „  152,833 


The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1889  : — 
I.ondon  .  13 
Liverpool.  10 
Newport  .  2 
N.iS.Shields2 
Sunderland  1 
Southampton  I 
Dover       .       1 

The  total  number  of  A'essels  tliat  entei"ed  coastwise  in  1889 
was  319,031,  of  47,524,354  tous  ;  and  cleared,  286,407  vessels,  of 
42,031,729  tons.  Hence  the  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  in  1889  was  381,083,  of  83,048,629  tons  ; 
and  cleared,  349,327,  of  78,396,729  tons. 


,116,741 

Cardiff      . 

8,314,514 

Hull  . 

3,590,383 

,936,428 

Newciistle 

5,472,398 

Glasgow     . 

2,679,535 

,368,183 

Middleshro 

l,433,.ol7 

Hartlepool. 

974,928 

,268,023 

Swansea  . 

1,341,885 

Bristol 

781,235 

,792,689 

Leith 

1,265,671 

Dublin       . 

2S0,437 

,763,166 

Grimsby  . 

1.216,401 

Belfast 

296,450 

,318,956 

Harwich  . 

1,139,130 
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Internal  Communications. 
I.  Raiuvays. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  British  railways 
Open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and  the  average  yearly  in- 
crease in  miles  : — ■ 


Year 

Line  open 

Av.  Yearly 
Increase 

Year 

Line  open 

Av.  Yearly 
Increase 

1850 
1860 
1870 

Miles 

6,621 

10,433 

15,537 

Miles 
265 
381 
510 

1880 
1888 
1889 

Mi'es 
17,933 
19,812 
19,943 

Miles 
240 
235 
223 

Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1890,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  14,034  miles,  to  Scotland  3,118 
miles,  and  to  Ireland  2,791  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traftic 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and 
■each  of  the  last  five  years  : — • 


;i878 
il885 
;1886 
1887 
J1888 
11889 


Length  of 

linos  open 

at  the  end 

of  each 

year 


Total  Capital 
paid  up  (sliares 

and  loans)  at 

the  end  of  each 

year 


Miles 
17,333 
19,169 
19,332 
19,578 
19,812 
19,943 


Number  of 
Passengers 
conveyed  (ex- 
clusive of 
season-ticket 
holders) 


From  Pas 
sengers 


Eeceipts 

I  Total,  includ- 
1  ing  MiscelUi- 

'  From  CtOocU  "'^'>« 


Traffic 


£  No.  £  £  I  £ 

698,545,154  565,024,455i  26,889,614  1  33,564,761    62,862,674 


815,858,055  |G97,213,03] 
828,344,254  725,584,390 
845,971,654  733,678,531 
864,695,963  742,499,164 
876,595,166  775,183,073 


29,773,022  .  36,871.945  ,  69,555,774 
30,244,938  I  36,370,439  69,591,953 
30,573,287  I  37,341,299  70,943,376 
30,984,090  38,755.780  72,894,665 
32,630,724    41,086,333   77,025,017 


Of  the  total  capital  in  1889  the  English  railways  had 
723,573,798/.,  Scottish  115,983,977/.,  and  Irish  37,037,391/.  In 
the  division  of  the  receipts  of  1889,  England  and  Wales  took 
65,675,969/.,  Scotland  8,307,850/.,  and  Ireland  3,041,198/.  Tlie 
working  expenditure  amounted  to  40,094,1 16/.  on  all  the  railways 
in  1889,  being  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

On  June  30,  1889,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  949 
miles  of  street  and  road  tramways  opened,  from  which,  during 
the  year  1888-89,  2,980,224/.  had  been  received,  and  upon  which 
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?,2GG,681?.  ha«l  been  expendecl.  This  left  a  balance  of  receipts  of 
713,543/.  Total  capital  expended,  13,664,891/.  The  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  who  travelled  during  the  year  on  the  tramways 
was  477,596,268. 


IT.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 

The  numl>er  of  post-offices  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March  ISDO  was  18,359  ;  there  were  besides  20,827  raad  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  The  staff  of  officers  then  forming  part  of  the 
Post  Office  department  was  61,054  (including  4,348  females), 
besides  about  52,000  persons  (15,700  females)  who  do  not  hold 
permanent  positions. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  letters, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  average  number  for  each  individual  of  the 
population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Xuuibe 

Somber  of  Letters  per  be«d  of  the 

Tear 

(.in  Millions) 

Popolation 

*s 

rs 

•8 

X 

eniliufr 
Mikrch  31 

-II 

1 

1 

Total 

5  -r. 

=              2 

Total 

=  •3 

0 

s 

U.K. 

=  -3 

c              ^ 

U.K. 

«a 

d^ 

Millions 

W  = 

■s. 

1 

Millions 

Millions 

Hfllions 

1879 

922 

99 

76 

1.097 

37           27          14 

32 

1886 

1.187 

126 

90 

1,401 

43 

32          18 

39 

1887 

1,240 

129 

91 

1,460 

44 

33          19 

40 

1888 

1,287 

132 

93 

1,.=>12 

43 

;{3          19 

40 

1889 

1.3264 

136 

95 
96| 

l,5o8 

46 

:«        20 

41 

1890 

1,413 

140i 

1.650 

48 

34     !     21 

43 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book -packets, 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1889-90,  showing  increase 

per  cent,  on  the  previous  year  : — 


— 

Enplanrt        g 
i  Wales         H 

t 
ScoUonil 

fc  =  j  ;  Ireland 

0 
5 

Unitotl 
King- 
dom 

1 

j  I'ost-cards     . 
lVK)k-packets 
Newspapers  , 
Parcels  . 

Millions 
184-4         8-4 
378-2        7-5 
126-6     i    61 
35-3    1   8-1 

Millions 
229 
42 

4» 

Millions 
5-0 :     9-8 
3-7  j  21-6 
0-6     16 
9-3 i     2-9 

5-4 

9-6 

8-2 

Millions 
217 
441-9 
159-3 
42-8 

7-8 
73 
4-9 

8-2 
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The  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1880  and  during  the  last  five  years  wei*e  as  follows  : — 


Inland  Orders 

Total ' 

- 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1880 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

16,774,354 
10,358,293 
9,762,562 
9,552,777 
9,228,183 
9,027,750 

£ 
24,776,331 
21,975,345 
22,962,708 
22,881,676 
22,957,649 
23,333,417 

£ 
17,307,573           26,371,020 
11,318,380            24,832,421 
10,813,054            25,354,601    • 
10,744,493            26,334,126 
10,507,717            26,618,052 
10,374,144           27,16.5,905 

'  Including  colonial  and  foreign  orders. 

The  inland  orders  in  1890  were  as  foUow^s  : — 


- 

Number 

Value 

Number  per  cent,  of 
Population 

England    , 
Scotland   . 
Ireland      . 

Total,  U.K. 

7,395,352 

1,068,457 

663,941 

£ 

19,548,374 

2,501,572 

1,283,471 

£5-2 
260 
120 

9,027,750 

23,333,417 

240 

The  number  and  value  of  '  postal  orders '  were  as  follows 


Year  ending  March  31 


Number 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


25,790,316 
31,608,711 
36,386,147 
40,282,321 
44,712,548 


Amount 


£ 

10,788,946 
12,958,940 
14.696,370 
16,112,079 
17,737,802 


The  postal  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  telegraphs) 
in  1880  and  the  last  four  years  (ending  March  31)  have  been  as 
follows  : — 


- 

1880 

1887     • 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Gross  revenue 
Working  expenses . 

Net  reveniie  . 

£ 
6,558,445 
4,000,758 

£ 

8,471,198 
5,880,141 

£ 
8,705,337 
5,933,820 

£ 
9,102,767 
6,062.902 

3,039,874 

£ 

9,847J78 
6,603,217 

2,497,087 

2,591,057 

2,771,517 

3,244,561 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  t% 
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-1870  ;  in  April  1890  there  were  31,440  miles  of  line  and  190,027 
miles  of  wire  (including  17,21 1  miles  of  private  wires,  but  exclud- 
ing railway  companies'  wires). 

The  telegraph  revenue  (gross  and  net)  was  as  follows  for  the 
years  (ending  March  31)  indicate*!  : — 


_ 

1876 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Gross  revenue 
Working  expenses . 

£ 
1,276,662 
1,031,524 

£ 

1,855,686 
1,939,768 

£ 
1.959,40<i 
1.928,159 

£ 
2.094.048 
1,949,096 

£ 
2,363,836 
2,262.310 

Net  revenne  . 

245.138 

-84,082 

31,247 

124,952 

101,526 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
forwarded  from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  1879  and  in  each 
of  the  hist  five  years  1886-90  : — 


Tear 
ending  March  31 

England  and     i        K--,ti,„,i 
Wales           j         ScotHind 

Irvland 

United  Kingdom 

1879 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

20,422,918     j       2,477,003 
33,110,441            3,812,173 
42,320,185     I       5,106,774 
44,925,270     1       5,430,624 
48,532,669     '       5  991,223 
52,436,779     |      6,545,654 

1.559,854 
2,223,669 
2.816,680 
3,017,531 
a24 1.455 
3,420,966 

24,459,775 

39,146.283 
50.243,639 
53.4a3,425 
57,765,347 
62,403,399 

The  total  number  of  public  telegraph  offices  was  7,352  in 
1889-90,  including  1,679  railway  offices. 

The  telegraph  department  has  28  telephone  exchanges  open  in 
various  country  towns,  ^vith  1,370  subscribers.  There  are  now 
over  46  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing  in  London,  connecting  the 
Central  Office  with  others. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  money  coined  at  the  Roval 
Mint  in  the  years  named,  and  of  the  imports  and  exjtorts  of  British  gold 
and  silver  coin  : — 


Year 

GoM 

Sitver        Bronze 

Go'd  Coin 

Silver  Coin 

coined 

coined 

coined 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported  1  Exported 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£         1         £ 

1878 

4,150,052 

613,098    17,024 

6,566,001 

3,544,882 

151,139     184,491 

1885 

2,973,487 

720,918!  57,568 

7,007,580 

6,782,085 

79,158 

336,502 

1886 

417,384!  51,669 

5,860,515 

6.754,374 

116.565 

166,276 

1887 

1,907,686 

861,498'  45,173 

4,430,706 

2,374,528 

123,142 

299,734 

1888 

2,032,900 

756,378;  39,499 

7,146,226 

10,215,123 

106,568 

378,288 

1889 

7,500,700 

2,224,926j  67,573 

6,511,295 

10,389,699 

147,635 

528,581 
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There  is  no  State  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  charters, 
and  the  first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Government.  The  following 
are  some  statistics  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  December  of  the  years 
stated : — 


Tear 

Notes  in 

Liabilities 

Assets 

Iteserve 

Xotes  in 
Circulation 

Deposits 

Total 

Securities 

Bullion 

Total 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1.000 

1878 

8,914 

30,282 

30,324 

60,606 

38,326 

25,501 

63,827 

1885 

11,258 

24,621 

29,344 

53,965 

34,643 

20,827 

55,470 

1886 

10,288 

24,692 

27,038 

51,730 

33,895 

19,930 

53,825 

1887 

11,832 

24,210 

26,930 

51,140 

32,508 

20,238 

52,746 

1888 

9,990 

24,405 

29,281 

53,686 

35,978 

19,455 

55.433 

1889 

11,068 

24,460 

29,837 

54,297 

36,301 

19,712 

56.013 

The  following  are  some  stati.stics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  (including  the 
national  banks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  October  of  the  years 
stated : — 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1S90 ' 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

England  and  Wales : — 

Deposits  . 

329,300 

339,100 

352,000 

380,800 

352,100 

Cash  in  hand  and  at 

call 

80,660 

90,430 

92,299 

100,582 

97,410 

Reserve     Notes     in 

Bank  of  England . 

10,601 

12,721 

12,555 

14,449 

8,443 

Scotland  : — 

Deposits  . 

81,520 

81,020 

82,403 

85,028 

88,264 

Notes 

5,770 

5,670 

5,682 

5,845 

6,207 

Casli  and  at  call 

16,820 

16,740 

19,077 

19,846 

21,412 

Ireland  :— 

Deposits  . 

33,300 

34,160 

.35,183 

37,186 

37,843 

Notes 

5.640 

5,400 

5,607 

6.199 

6,664 

Cash  and  at  call 

6,720 

7,060 

7,795 

8,816 

9,903 

Slay. 


Tlicro  were  in  May  1890,  104  joint-stock  banks,  making  returns  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  l,il29  brunches;  2  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  8 
branches;  10  in  Scotland,  9<i4  branches;  and  9  in  Ireland,  437  branches. 
Tliere  were  30  offices  in  London  of  colonial  joint-stock  banks,  with  1,664 
branches  ;  and  18  of  foreign  banks,  with  103  branches.  There  were  besides 
248  private  banks  in  England  and  Wales. 
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The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  mainly  for 
Mav  1890 :— 


English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Colonial 

Foreign 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000     ! 

Subscribed  capital 

186,451 

28,8K5 

24.624 

42,191 

29,056 

Paid-np  do. , 

o.S,829 

9,052 

6,959 

24,616 

18,329  ' 

Market  value  of  do. 

165,157 

22,942 

17,697 

50,226 

27,398  ! 

Reserve     fund,     divi- 

dend, &:c. . 

27,833 

5,562 

3,086 

12,463 

6,654 

Notes  in  circulation     . 

26,007 

6,207 

6,664 

9,543 

3,118 

Deposit    and    current 

accounts  . 

386,674 

88,263 

37.843 

173,183 

67,591 

Total  liabilities  ' 

515,868 

113,389 

54,833 

256,803 

130,163 

Cash  in  hand  and  at 

call  .... 

97,410 

21,413 

9,903 

38,483 

19,603 

Investments 

106,196 

27,533 

16,329 

10,997 

5.533 

Discounts,  advances&c. 

278,552 

58,246 

27,608 

199,935 

103,063 

Total  assets  • 

515,868 

113,389 

54,833 

256,803 

130,163 

The  following 
years  stated : — 


'  Incluilingr  ether  items  besides  those  preceding; 


are  statistics  of  the  posl-office  savinirs-banks  for  the 


( Received 
1 885 j Paid 
( Capital 

( Received 
1886]  Paid 
(Capital 

(Received 
Paid 
Capital 

{Received 
Paid 
Capital 

( Received 
1889  J  Paid 
(  Capital 


England  and 
Wales 


14,814,915 
12,171,027 
44,289,875 

15,463,426 
12,636,813 
47,116,488 

16,305.994 
13,524,074 
49,898,408 

18,743,829 
14,572.033 
54,070,204 

19,572,041 
15,4VM,852 
58,147,393 


Scotland 

£ 
366,159 
299,807 
969,791 

384,93.-) 

2ft9,952 

1,054,774 

414,104 

326,253 

1,142,625 

450,057 

310.214 

1,252,468 

500.607 

37.^,86*^ 

1,377.206 


Ireland 


y4.-).7a;5 

731,908 
2,438,172 

1.018,081 

7.53, 178 

2,703,075 

1.059,908 

82'.t,951 

2,93;5,032 

1,191,178 

890,488 

3,233,722 

1.184.845 

943.546 

3,475,021 


United 
Kingdom  * 

£ 
16,126,807 
13,202,742 
47,697,838 

16,866,442 
13,689,943 
50,874,337 

1 7,780.006 
14,680,278 
53,974,065 

20,385,064 
15,802,735 
58,556,394 

21,257,493 
16.814,267 
62.999,620 


Including  Islands  in  the  British  Seas.' 


The  following  are  statistics  of  trustees'  savings-banks  : 
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England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom ' 

/Received  . 

& 
6,879,338 

200,477 

£ 
2,320,493 

£ 
405,399 

£ 
9,805,707 

Interest    i 
1885-1    credited) 

930,363 

28,772 

204,792 

52,677 

1,216,604 

Paid. 
^  Capital 

7,472,592 
35,262,207 

215,820 
1,100,483 

2,259,921 
7,974,832 

538,953 
2,018,387 

10,507,289 
46,355,909 

/Received  . 

7,041,721 

187,851 

2,397,689 

401,422 

10,028,683 

Interest    i 
1886J    credited! 

939,996 

24,748 

215,458 

51,354 

1,231,556 

Paid. 
^  Capital 

7,712,729 
35,531,195 

361,392 
951,690 

2,256,758 
8,331,221 

441,274 
2,029,889 

10,772,1.53 
46,843,995 

/Received  . 

6,871,807 

122,814 

2,472,590 

409,350 

9,876,561 

Interest    ) 
1887J    credited) 

949,142 

24,308 

224,576 

52,242 

1,250,268 

Paid . 
^  Capital 

7,756,255 
35,595,889 

18.3,641 
915,171 

2.340,033 
8,688,354 

428,673 
2,062,808 

10,708,602 
47,262,222 

/Received  . 

6,685,941 

117,933 

2,584,183 

408,250 

9,796,307 

Interest     i. 
1888-^    credited) 

944,355 

23,713 

236,238 

52,432 

1,256,738 

Paid . 
^Capital 

8,827,566 
84,398,619 

166,554 
890,263 

2,440,034 
9,068,741 

476,425 
2,047,065 

11,910,579 
46,404,688 

/Received  . 

Interest     ) 

1 889  J    credited/ 

6,359,557 

112,453 

2,678,340 

407,581 

9,557,931 

823,470 

21,281 

221,705 

48,249 

1,114,705 

Paid. 
^  Capital 

8,765,.S23 
32.816,323 

151,071 
872,921 

2,596,041 
9,372,745 

437,069 
2,065,862 

11,949,504 
45,127,820 

'  Including  Channel  Islands 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  OFFicrAL  Publications. 

Accounts  relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  12  month* 
ended  December  31,  1889.    8.    London,  1890.  J 

Agricultiiriil  Returns  of  (ireat  Britain  for  1889,  with  Abstract  Returns  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  Foreign  Countries.    8.    London,  1889. 

Agricultuml  Statistics,  Ireland  :  1888-89.    8.     Dublin.  1889. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  anil  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  rear 
1889.    Imp.  4.     Lomlon,  1890. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

Appropriation  Act,  1890.    London,  1890. 

Army  Estimates  of  Effective  and  Non-EfCectlve  Services  for  1800-91.    Fol.    London,  1890. 

Army  :  (leiiornl  Aiimial  Return  for  the  year  1889.     London,  1890. 

Army  (Annual)  Hill,  1890. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  ;  Slst  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 
London,  1890. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland  :  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 
Also,  32nd  Detailed  Annual  Report  (1887).    8.    Edinburgh,  1890. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriajres  in  Ireland  :  2Gth  Report  of  Registrar-General.  Dublin,  1890. 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  taken  on  April  4,  1881.    Fol.    London,  1881-83. 
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Cengns  of  Scotlan<l,  1881.    Edinburgh.  1881-83. 
Census  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1881.    Dublin,  1882-83. 
Church  of  Knglaud,  Revenues  of  the.    Lnmlon,  189«i. 
Consoliiiated  Fund  :  Abstract  Account,  1883-iXJ.    London,  1890. 
Craik  (Dr.  H.).  Keport  on  Highland  School*.    London,  1884. 

Custom-i :  34th  Kejiort  of  the  Commisgioners  of  H.M.'s  Customs.    8.    London.  1890. 
Debt.  National  Sinking  Fund  Accoonts,  189(>.   Return  relating  to  Debt,  188»-90.   Xational 
Debt  Bili.  1883  :  and  Statement  illustrating  the  Bill. 

Distribution  of  8eat8  Act,  1885.    London.  1883. 

Duchy  of  Comwall :  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  DisbnrMinenta  in  tbe  year  1889.  PoL 
London,  1890. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  :  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  in  the  year  188J.  Tol. 
London,  1890. 

Bcc'.esiastical  Commission  :  41»t  Report,  with  .\ppendix.    8.    London,  1890. 

Kdncstion  :  Klementary  Schools  in  En  g' and  and  Scotland.  Return  showing  Expenditure 
npon  Grants,  and  Results  of  Inspection  and  Kxamination.    8.    London,  1890. 

K(hicatiou  :  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Eiliu-ation  for  l88»-9<».    8.     Tendon.  1890. 

Education  :  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  1889-)Ki. 
London,  1890. 

F.ilucatiun  :  36th  Report  of  the  Science  and  .\rt  Department.    London,  1890. 

Education  :  Report  of  the  Intermediate  iMlncatiun  Roerd  for  Ireland  for  the  year  1889. 
Lonilon.  1890. 

Eilucation :  Return  showing  number  of  Children  of  School  Age,  amount  of  School  Ac- 
commodation, &c.,  in  Scotland.    London,  1880. 

Education  :  56th  Report  of  the  Commi&douers  of  Xational  Edocatioo  in  Ireland  for  1889. 
Dublin,  1890. 

Electoral  Statistics  Return  of,  in  County  and  Borough  Constituencies  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  au>l  Ireland.    London,  1890. 

Electors  :  Return  of  the  number  of  Electors  on  the  Register  of  each  County  in  Englaml 
and  Wales,  in  Scotland,  an<l  in  Ireland.    FoL     Lomlon.  1890. 

Emigration  :  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration  for  1889.  Foi. 
London,  1890. 

Kmigration  Statistics  of  IreUnd  for  1889.    Dublin.  1890. 

Estimates  for  the  year  1890-91.    Fol.    London,  I8M1. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act :  Return  of  the  >>'uml>er  of  Factories  Antboiised  to  If 
Itupected,  Persons  Eniplove.1,  Ac.  for  1890.    London,  1890. 

Financial  Statement.  1890-91.    London.  1890. 

Finance  Accounts  of  the  LTnitcd  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  Financial 
Tear  endeil  March  31,  1890.    8.    London,  1890. 

Fish  Conveyetl  Inland  by  Railway  :  Return  for  1880-90.    London,  1890. 

Income  and  Property  Tax  :  Return  of  the  Amouot  of  Income  and  l*roperty  Tax  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for'l8I4,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1843  to  188().     Lomlon.  188u. 

Inland  Revenue  :  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Duties  under  their  Management  for  the 
years  1856  to  1869,  with  some  Retrospective  Historj-  and  complete  Tables  of  Accounts  of  the 
Duties  from  their  first  Imposition.    3  Tols.    FoL  pp.  168  and  219.    IiOn<lon,  1879. 

Inland  Revenue  :  33rd  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    8.    London.  1890. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales  for  1889.    4.    London,  1890. 

Juilicial  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1889.    Fol.    London.  189«i. 

Landowners  in  England  and  Wales  :  Return  of  the  Owners  of  Land  of  one  acre  and 
upwards  in  England  and  Wales.    2  toIs.    London.  1876. 

Landowners  in  Ireland :  Return  of  the  Owners  of  Land  of  one  acre  and  upwards  in 
Ireland.    Dublin,  1876. 

Landowners  in  Scotland  :  Return  of  the  Owners  of  Lar.d  of  one  acre  and  upwards  ia 
Si'otland.    Edinburgh,  1875. 

Local  Government  Act,  1888.    London.  1888. 

I.ocal  Taxation  Returns  :  England.    Publishe<l  annually.    FoL    London,  1890. 

Merchant  Shipping :  Tables  showing  the  Progress  of  British  Merchant  Shipping.  Fol. 
Loudon,  1890. 

Militia  :  Return  showing  Establishment  of  each  Repiment  in  1889.    London,  1890. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Part  XII.    FoL    London,  1883. 

Navy  :  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Xavy  for  1889.    8.    London,  1890. 

Navy  List,  Quarterly,  for  tR'tober  1890. 

I'oor  Law,  Kn^'laud  :  19th  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.    8.    London,  1890. 

I'oor  Rates  and  Pauperism.  Returns  relating  to,  1889-90.    London,  1890. 

I'oor  Relief.  Scotland  :  44th  Rejiort  of  Commissioners.    8.    E<linburgh.  1890. 

Poor  Relief,  Ireland  :  ISth  Report  of  Local  GoTernnientBoanl  for  Ireland.    8.    Dub„  1890. 

I'ost  Office  :  42nd  Report  of  the  Postmaster45cneral  on  the  Post  Office.    8.    London,  1890. 

Public  Accounts  :  Report  from  the  Committee.    Fol.    London,  1890. 

Public  Income  and  Expenditure  :  Account  for  year  ended  31st  March,  ISM.  Fol  Lon- 
4oD, 1890. 

Public  BeooTds  :  45th  Report  of  tU:  Conunissionert.    8.    London,  1890. 
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Railway  Cjmpanies  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  General  lieport  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  year  188 J.    Pol.     London,  189U. 

Hallway  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotlan<l,  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  1889.  Fol. 
London,  1890. 

Reformatorj'  and  Imlustrial  Schools  :  32nd  Report  of  Commissioners.    8.    London,  1890. 

Representation  of  the  i'eople  Act,  1884.    London,  1884. 

Roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  26th  Parliament.    London,  1890. 

Scotland  :  Report  of  tlie  Eilucational  Endowments  Commission.     London,  1H85. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  tlie  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  tlie  fifteen  years  from  1875  to 
1889.    No.  35.    8.    London,  1893. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries,  in  each  year  from  1S77  to  1888-89. 
Ko.  14.     8.     London,  1890. 

Taxation  in  England  and  Wales  :  Return  for  the  Financial  Year  1814-15,  and  for  each  of 
the  Financial  Years  from  18 12-43  to  1873-74.    Fol.  pp.  4.    London,  1875. 

Volunteer  Corps  :  Annual  Returns,  1889.    London,  1890. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Laud  Revenues  :  67th  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  Fol.  Loudon, 
1890. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Training  Return,  1889.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ttnrter  (Dudley),  The  Taxation  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.    8.     London,  186». 

Jlevan  (G.  P.),  British  Manufacturing  Industries.     12  vols.    London. 

Jlrassey  (Sir  T.),  Tlie  Britisli  Navy.    5  vols.     Lonilon,  1882-83. 

Rrassey  (T.  A.),  The  Naval  Annual.     1830. 

Jiurrows  (Montagu),  Constitutional  Progress.    8.    London,  1869. 

Catholic  Directory  for  1890.    London,  1889. 

Clmlmers  (M.  D.),  Local  Government.    London,  1883. 

Clode  (Charles  M.),  History  of  the  Administration  and  Government  of  the  British  Armv, 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688.    2  vols.    «.    London,  1869-70. 

Creanj  (Sir  Edward),  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic  Empire, 
including  Indian  Institutions.    8.    London,  1872. 

Cunningham  (W.),  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce.    London,  1882. 

J)Ute  (Sir  Charles),  Greater  Britvin.     2  vols.     London,  1889. 

Doicell  (Stephen),  A  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England.    4  vols.    Lomloii.  1888. 

£eono7iiiM,  Tfie,  Banking  Supplements,  pul3lislie<l  May  and  October  annually.     Loudon. 

JiUU's  Iri^  Education  Directory  for  1891.     Dublin,  1890. 

roiele  (.L  W.),  The  Poor  Law.     London,  1881. 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  Earliest  Times.  3>if 
Ed.    8.    London,  1873. 

Gnfist  (Rudolph),  Das  Englische  Verwaltung'recht  der  Gegenwart,  in  Vergleieliung  mit 
dem  Deutschen  Verwaltungssystem.     2  vols.    Berlin,  1884. 

Oreeii  (J.  R.),  History  of  tlie  English  People.     4  vols.    London,  1877-80. 

//<?rtsW  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  &c.,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Poreign  Countries.    London.  , 

yy(?n/7»  (W.  E.),  The  Government  of  England.    8.     London,  1870. 

Jliill  (Prof.  E.),  The  Coal  FieMs  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1881. 

Hunt  (Robert),  British  Mining.     London,  1881. 

Journal  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Lloyd's  lifgister.  Particulars  of  the  Warships  of  the  World.     London,  1890. 

J/aj7i«/jd  (F.  W.),  Justice  and  Police.     8.     I^ndon,  1885. 

May  (Tliomas  Erskine),  Constitutional  History  of  England.     2  T0I5.    8.    Lonilon,  18«1-63. 

Molesworth  (Rev.  W.  N.),  History  of  England,  1830-74.    6th  cd.  3  vols.    8.    London.  1874. 

Ifoble  (John ),  National  Finance.    8.    London,  lii75. 

J'algrare  (Reginald),  The  House  of  Commons.    8.     Ixmdon,  1869. 

I'ahjraie  (R.  U,  Inglis),  The  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  8.  london 
1871. 

Hcotland,  The  Church  of  :  its  Position  and  Work.    Edinburgh,  188J. 

Hcoll  (Sir  S.),  The  Britisli  Army.    2  vols.    8.     London,  1868. 

JKeeley  (Prof.  J.  IL),  The  Expan'.sion  of  England.    Ixindon,  1883. 

atephen  (Sir  J.  F.),  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Knglnnd.    3  vol?.    I>indon,  IS.'sl. 

aiepheiu  (A.  J.),  New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Englnml.      4  vols.    8.     l^mdon,  1888. 

Stabbs  (Professor),  A  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  an<l  Development. 
2  vols.     8.     Ix)ndon,  1877. 

The  English  Citizen,  his  Rights  and  Re!<ponsibilitipi<.     13  vols.     London,  18S1-.S5. 

Todd  (Al.),  On  Parliamcntiiry  Govennnent  in  England.     2  vols.    K.     Lonilon,  1887-89. 
Walpnle  (Spencer),  The  British  Fish  Triwlo  :  Handbook  in  connection  with  Int^<ruatlonal 
Fisheries  Exliibition.    London,  1883. 

Wri<jht  (R.  S.)  and  JJohhniixe  (Henry  ),.\n  Outliue  of  Local  GoTcrnment  and  Local  Taxation 
iu  Kngland  and  Wales.    London,  1884. 

Voiiny  (Sir  Frederick),  Imperial  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  8.  London 
1376. 
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II.    INDIA,   THE  COLONIES,   PROTECTORATES,  AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Ill  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong  : — 
1.  Europe  ;  2.  Asia ;  3,  Africa;  4.  America;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes : — ( 1 )  The  Crown  Colonies^ 
which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ;  (2)  those 
possessing  Representative  Institutions,  in  which  the  Crown  has  no 
more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home  government  retains 
the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those  possessing  Responsible 
Government,  in  which  the  home  government  has  no  control  over  any ' 
public  officerj  though  the  Crown  appoints  tlie  Go>'emor  and  still 
retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

Tlie  total  exf)enditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
with  the  Colonies  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  t«  about  2  mil- 
lions sterling  annually,  mainly  for  military  and  na>al  purposes. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  yejir  1890-91,  the 
total  eflFective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  eX' 
elusive  of  India,  was  31,680  men,  rank  and  file.  The  number  of 
troops  in  the  various  colonies  ha^'ing  British  garrisons  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Malta,  8,796  men ;  Gibraltar,  5,196  ;  Cape  of  GkKxl  Hope 
and  Natal,  3,32-t ;  Ceylon,  1,416  ;  Bermuda,  1,391  :  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  1,331  ;  Canada  (Halifax),  1,493;  Hong 
Kong,  2,989  ;  Jamaica,  1,569 ;  Straits  Settlements,  1,509  ; 
Mauritius,  553  ;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  953  ;  Cyprus,  881  ;  St. 
Helena,  151  ;  and  the  Bahamas,  111  men;  besides  72,429  in 
India  and  3,389  in  Eg\-pt. 

The  contributions  from  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military 
expenditure  for  1890-91  are  estimated  to  amount  to  213,400/., 
as  follows  :— Natal,  4,000/.  ;  Mauritius,  30,000/.  :  Hong  Kong, 
40,000/.  ;  Straits  Settlements,  100,000/.  ;  Ceylon,  34,400/.  ; 
Malta,  5,000/.  India  contributes  700,000/.  to  the  Anuv  Estimates. 
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THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE  : — GIBRALTAR 


EUROPE. 


GIBRALTAB. 

Governor. — General  the  lion.  Sir  Leicester  Smyth,  K.C.B. ;  salary, 
P125,000.     Colonial  Secretary. — Cavendish  Boyle,  C.M.G. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36°  C  N.  latitude 
and  5°  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government  and  legislation. 

Area,  \f^  square  mile  ;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  Population 
(1890),  23,991,  including  gan-ison  of  5,610  men.  Settled  population 
mostly  descendants  of  Genoese  settlers. 

Average  births  per  1,000  of  civil  population,  26"2.  Deaths  per  1,000 
of  civil  population,  24' 1. 

Religion  of  fixed  population  mostly  Roman  Catholic ;  one  Protestant 
cathedral  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  annual  subsidy  to  each 
communion  500Z. 

Several  private  English'  schools ;  elementarj'  schools,  14  (G  Roman 
Catholic).     Pupils,  2,555  in  1889.     Government  grant,  1,483Z. 

One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue : — Port  dues,  rent  of  Crown  estate,  excise, 
post  office,  &c.  Branches  of  expenditure: — Government  civil  establish- 
ments, administration  of  justice,  public  works,  &c.  Contribution  by  home 
Government,  nil.     Industries  unimportant. 


—                                  1885 

188G 

1887       j       1888 

1889 

£ 
03,674 
57,594 

£         !         £ 
Revenue      .         .         .      44,052  |    52,123 
Expenditure        .         .  |    47,262  |    50,389 

£                 £ 
55,517       59,262 
52,695  1    53,061 

Military  expenditure  by  Imperial  Government,  243,237i. 

Government  savings  bank,  with  1,883  depositors  and  83,576Z.  deposits 
.(1890). 

Gibraltar  is  a  coaling  station  and  port  of  call  of  great  importance.  In 
1889  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  was  6,162,690,  of  which  5,140,608 
was  British. 

Three  miles  of  internal  telogniph  under  military  management.  Postal 
communication  daily  with  England.  Branch  post  offices  at  Tangier, 
Laraiche,  Rjibat,  Casiiblanca,  Mazjigan,  Mogador,  and  Tetuan. 

There  is  cable  communication  witli  the  Continent,  the  Mediterranenn, 
Eastern  Ports,  and  England,  i-ia  Post  Office  and  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's lines. 

The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Spain,  but  British  coins  are  accepted  in 
commercial  transactions. 

HELIGOLAND. 

This  Colony  was  male  over  to  Geruuuiy  by  the  Anglo-German  Agree- 
ment of  July  1,  1890. 
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MALTA. 

Governor. — Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  K.C.M.G. 
(salary  5,000Z.)- 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily,  \<-ith  an 
excellent  harbour.  Malta  is  1 7  miles  long ;  area,  95  miles ;  and  the 
neighbouring  island  Gozo,  20  miles;  total  area  (with  Comino),  117  square 
miles.  Population  estimated  for  1889  at  163,850  (English  2,201,  foreigners 
1,117).  Local  militarj-,  1,198.  Chief  town  and  port,  Valetta.  Education 
— 90  public  schools, "  with  10,692  pupils  in  1889;  Government  grant, 
18,124Z.  There  are  a  university,  1  lyceum,  and  2  secondary-  schools.  In 
1889,  5,143  persons  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  14  elected.  Both  these  councils 
are  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  Those  elected  members  having  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  are  members  of  the  Government  as  unofficial 
members  of  the  executive. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 
240.146 
212,313 

1889 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
213,311 
226,345 

£ 
223,753 
271,407 

£ 
219,185 
239,187 

£ 
251,175 
229,703 

Estimated  revenue  (1890),  242,972/.,  and  expenditure,  232,7.11?. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1889:  Customs,  161,871/.;  land-tax,  15,080/.; 
rents,  23,656/.;  postage,  9,851/.;  interest,  11,389/.;  licences,  5,076/. 
Branches  of  expenditure :  Establishments,  93,910/. ;  services,  &c.,  135,793/. ; 
Contribution  from  Home  Government :  nil.  Public  debt,  79,168/.  Savings- 
bank  with  5,317  depositors,  deposits  433,622/.  (1890). 

Chief  products :  cotton,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  honey,  and  corn. 
Manufactures :  cotton,  filigree,  lucifer-matches.  Chief  industrv,  farming  ; 
<in  1889),  6,881  hor.ses ;  cattle,  8,299;  sheep,  l.o,471. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£ 

18.757,263 
17,409,029 

£ 

12.108,187 
11,413,567 

£ 

10,265,652 
9,536,053 

£ 

20.76.^.123 
25,955,348 

f 
24.287.112 
23,627,082 

The  trade  is  mainly  transit— Imports  (1889):  grain,  23,245,515/.; 
pulse,  504,112/. ;  wine,  1*76,494/.:  cattle,  145,079/.;  beer,  103.693/.;  oil, 
38,338/.  Exports:  grain,  2:^,122,549/.;  pulse,  477,482/.  The  British 
imports,  144,275/.,  exports,  4,750,352/. 
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Vessels  entered  (1889),  5,G20,  tonnage  5,208,154. 
„       cleared       „        5,G05,        ,,        6,198,662. 
Of  the  total  entered  and  cleared  7,227  were  British. 

Kailway  7k  miles  ;  telegraph  65  miles.     The  Post-office  traffic  in  1889 
was: — Letters,  1,254,795;  post-cards,  61,148;  newspapers,  772,589. 


ASIA. 


ADEN  AND  PERIM. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  ]K!ninsu]a  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east 
of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway 
to  the  East,  and  is  being  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes 
Little  Aden,  a  peninsula  very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and 
town  of  Shaikh  Othman  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa 
and  Bir  Jabir.  It  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Government  is 
a^i ministered  by  a  Political  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops. 
The  only  Government  revenue  is  from  duty  on  liquor,  amis,  opium,  and 
salt ;  local  taxes  go  to  the  Municipality. 

Area  70  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  34,711. 
Imports  (1889-90),  by  sea,  30,776,516  rupees;  by  laud,  2,688,773  rupees  r 
treasure,  3,217,759  rupees.  Exports  (1889-90),  by  sea,  25,274,678  rupees  ; 
by  land,  1,492,032  rupees ;  treasure,  3,729,941  rupees.  Tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  (mainly  passenger  steamers),  2,487,300.     No  public  debt. 

Chief  exports:  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  goods,  tobacco. 
Chief  imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco. 
Aden  itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purely  ti'anshipment  one, 
except  that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

The  Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  opposite  Aden,  administered  by  a  Poli- 
tical Agent  and  Consul  subordinate  to  Aden,  and  extending  from  Has  Jibuti 
E.  long.  43°  15' round  by  Cape  Guardafui  and  S.  to  Ras  Hafun.  The 
natives  are  Somali  Mohammedans.  Gross  revenue  (1889),  209,890  rupees. 
Expenditure  176,530  rupees.  The  chief  port  is  Berbera  (population  30,000), 
due  south  of  Aden,  whence  cattle  and  excellent  sheep  are  obtained  in  great 
numbers,  and  from  which  port  also  are  exported  the  majority  of  the 
<iums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  &c.  Other  ports  are  Bulbar,  Zaila, 
and  Karam.  1888-89,  7,839,740  rupees  as  compared  with  6,271,760  rupees 
in  1887-88.     The  first  three  ports  are  fortified. 

The  island  of  Socotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Kuria  Muria  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  also  attached  to  Aden.  Area  of  former,  3,000 
square  miles.  Population,  4,000.  It  was  attached  to  Great  Britain  by 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  in  1876,  and  formally  annexed  in  1886.  Chief 
products,  aloes  ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  plentiful.  Tlie  Kuria  Muria 
Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable.  The  group  is  leased  for  the  purpose  of 
guano  collection. 
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BAHEEIN  ISLANDS. 

Group  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gnlf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  El  Hasa,  in 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahrein,  5  miles  long,  ^  mile  wide.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rock.s.  Manameh,  the  commercial  capital,  extends  10 
miles  along  the  shore  ;  8,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Xohammedan 
of  the  Wahabi  and  Shiite  sects.  The  seat  of  government  is  Moharek  on 
the  island  of  that  name ;  population  about  8,000.  There  are  about  50 
villages  in  the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  roml  house  of  El  Kalifah :  the  present  head 
and  sovereign  of  Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esau,  who  owes  the  possession  of 
his  throne  entirely  to  British  protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1867, 
when  Persia  attemptc<l  to  annex  the  islands.  Sheikh  Esau  was  again 
formally  placed  under  British  protection  in  1875,  when  his  rivals  were 
•  iwrtai  to  India. 

The  great  industry  is  pearl  fishery,  in  which  400  boats  of  from  8  to  20 
men  each  are  engaged.  The  trade  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  for  1888  was 
as  follows  : — Exports,  5.205,840  rupees — including  pearls,  3J207.000  rupees ; 
grain  and  pulse,  310,500  rupees;  coffee,  137,000  rupees;  dates,  122,100 
rupees ;  specie,  656,000  rupees.  Imports,  4,898, 180 rupees — including  grain 
and  pulse,  1,045,120  rupees ;  pearls,  851,000  rupees ;  cotton  goods,  320,000 
rupees ;  dates,  140,500  rupees ;  specie,  1,179,000  rupees.  Of  the  total  ex- 
jHjrts  in  1888,  3,415,400  rupees  were  to  British  India  ;uid  Colonies, 
1,271,680  to  Turkey;  of  the  imports,  2,748,870  rupees  came  from  British 
India  and  colonics,  1,158,570  rupees  from  Turkey.  In  188M,  723  vessels  of 
^,529  tons  enteretl,  and  the  same  number  cleared,  the  ports  of  Bahrein. 

Political  Affent.— Colonel  E.  C.  Boss,  C.SJ. 

Bronei.    See  North  Bobxeo. 


CEYLOK. 

Coiistitiition  and  Goyemment. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  was  first  settled  in  1505  by  the  Portuguese, 
^^"ho  established  colonies  in  the  west  and  south,  which  were  taken 
from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1795-96  the  British  Government  took  jxjssession  of  the 
foreign  settlements  in  the  island,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  ;  but  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected  into 
a  separate  colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the  native 
Government  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
British  rule. 

The  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  Ceylon  was 
established  by  Letters  Patent  of  April  1831,  and  supplementary 
orders  of  March  1833.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Council  of  five  members — viz.  the  Officer  command- 
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ing  tlie  Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  Aliditor-General  ;  and  a  Legislative  Council 
of  17  members,  including  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
four  other  office-holders,  and  eight  unofficial  members,  representa- 
tive of  different  races  and  classes  in  the  community. 

Governor. — Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  K.C.M.G.  ; 
President  of  Nevis,  187.7  ;  Chief  Civil  Commissioner  Seychelles, 
1879  ;  Governor  of  West  African  Settlements,  1881  ;  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  1884  ;  Governor  of  Natal,  1885-89.  Appointed  to 
Ceylon,  March  12,  1890. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who,  with  tlieir  assistants 
and  subordinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  natives.  There  are  three  miinicipalities  and  thirteen 
local  boards  mainly  for  sanitary  pm-poses. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  seven  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  which  was  the  number  that  existed  at  the  date  of  the  last  census, 
Feb.  17,  1881 :— 


Area  : 

Population,  1881 

Density 

Provinces 

EngUsli 

per 

square  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

sq.  m. 

Central     . 

G.029 

361,523 

277,838 

639,361 

106 

North  Central  . 

4,017 

35,580 

30,566 

66,146 

15 

Western    . 

a,156 

475,397 

421,932 

897,329 

259 

North-Western . 

;],024 

158,026 

135,301 

293,327 

97 

Southern  . 

1,980 

220,885 

212,635 

433,520 

219 

Eastern     . 

3,657 

66,577 

60,978 

127,555 

34 

Northern  . 

3,171 

151,565 

150,935 

302,600 

95 

25,3G4 

1,469,553 

1,290,185 

2,759,738 

Military   . 
Total  (includ- 

1,440 

218 

1,058 

ing  military). 

25,3(54 

1,470,993 

1,290,403 

2,761,396 

108 

A  new  province  was  formed  out  of  the  Central  in  1886  by  constituting 
the  ancient  principality  of  that  name  into  the  Uva  x)rovince,  with  3,725 
square  miles  and  165,672  inhabitants,  which  have  to  be  deducted  from  the 
Central. 

The  province  of  Sabaragamawa,  proclaimed  on  January  1,  1889,  con- 
Eists  of  the  districts  of  lliitnapnra  and  Kegalle,  whicli  were  originally 
included  in  the  Western  Province.  The  area  of  the  new  province  is 
2,085  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  by  the  Registi-ar-Geueral  to 
have  consisted  on  December  31,  1888,  of  2,887,091  persors. 
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Of  the  total  population  enumerated  at  the  censes  of  1881,  there  wece 
4,836  Europeans ;  17,866  Eurasians  and  Burghers;  1,846,614  Singhalese; 
687.248  Tamils;  184,542  Moormen  (descendants  of  Arabs)  ;  8,895  Malays; 
2,228  Veddahs  ;  7,489  others.     Of  the  European.s  4,074  are  British. 

The  census  returns  stated  644,284  persons,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture;  158,812  in  industry;  62,332  in 
commerce  ;  656,757  in  domestic  service  ;  33,302  professional ;  the  remainder 
being  indefinite  and  non-productive. 

The  Registrar-General  gives  the  number  of  persons  married  to  one 
thousand  persons  living  in  1888  as  10'2,  the  number  of  births  as  321,  and 
of  deaths  as  26*7.  The  highest  death-rate  was  in  the  district  of  Mannai — 
viz.  5 13.  The  birth-rate  in  the  same  district  was  33"2.  The  lowest 
death-rate  was  registered  in  Colombo — viz.  18-7. 

The  immigration  returns,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  agriculturaLl 
labourers  employed  on  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations,  and  not  including 
the  very  large  number  of  traders  and  domestic  servants,  give,  in  1889,  82,587 
arrivals  as  against  55,805  departures ;  the  numbers  being  in  1888,  81,716 
arrivals  against  55,380  departures.  In  both  these  years  the  rate  of  female 
to  male  immigration  was  as  1  to  6.  The  figures  from  1870  to  1887  inclusive 
give  1,440,463  arrivals  as  against  1,262,833  departures. 

The  principal  towns,  with  population  in  1881,  are  Colombo,  110,600 ; 
Kandy,  22,000  ;  Galle,  33,000. 

Religion. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  the  census 
of  1881:— Buddhists,  1,698,070;  Hindoos,  493,630;  Mohammedans,  197,775; 
Chiifitians,  147,977. 

Instruction. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  in  Ceylon  since  it  has  been 
organised  under  a  separate  Government  department  vrith  a  director  of 
public  instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
y.iq;  table: — 


Expenditure  by 
Govemmeut 

Gorenunent       1       Grant  in  Aid 
Schools           1            Schools 

Unaided  Schools 

Xo.  of      oy.>,«io~  1  K«-  ot 
Schools     Scholars    g^^j^ 

Scholars 

Xo.  of 

Schools 

ScholArr 

1872 
1888 
1889 

Rs.  267,577 
Rs.  458,247 
Rs.  470,292 

200    •  10,852 
438       35,548 
410    '  39,026 

402 
919 
938 

25,443 
66,400 
69,483 

365 
2,427 
2,590 

9,435 
28,823 
29,785 

There  were  thus  in  1 889, 1 38,294  scholars  receiving  regular  instruction, 

or  a  proportion  of  1  in  20  of  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  188L 

Tlie  Government  expenditure  is  now  chielly  devoted  towards  vernacular 

lucation,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  English  education  has 

rained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is  becoming  gradually  self- 

I 'porting.     The  only  Government  high  English  school  is  now  the  Royal 

liege ;   but   other  high  English  schools  receive  grants  in  aid.     The 

'ivemment  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  1501.  a  year  for  four  years  to 

..able   promising  students  to  proceed   to  an   English  university.      The 
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Cambridge  local  examinatioTis  and  the  examinations  of  the  London 
University  are  held  annually  in  Ceylon  by  arrangement.  There  is  an 
agricultural  school  and  ten  branch  agricultural  schools,  and  there  are  eight 
industrial  schools  and  orplianages. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
ordinances.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Courts,  the 
police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  village  councils 
which  deal  with  petty  offences.  Tlie  number  of  summary  convictions  in 
1889  was  10,421,  of  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  1,397. 


Pauperism. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1886  was  1,h88  ;  but  the  statistics  are  uncertain, 
as  there  is  no  poor  law,  though  a  few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable 
allowance  from  the  Government,  varying  from  Es.  1  to  Rs.  12-50  each  per 
mensem. 

Finance. 

Tlie  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  years  ending  1889,  were  as  follows  : — 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Revenue 

nupeos 
12,(>5(),863 
12,682,548 
i:i,441,688 
15,468,813 
15,299,877 


Kspendituro 


Uuiices 
12,611,207 
]:!,0i:?.()67 

i:5.:u;5,038 
14,6:10,121 
14,906,281 


The  ruling  rate  of  exchange  in  1886  was  Is.  Id.  the  rupee,  in 
1887  exchange  oscillated  between  Is.  od.  and  Is.  Qtd.  the  rupee, 
and  in  1890  it  was  16-50  pence. 

The  principal  soiu'cesof  revcmic  are  (1S89)  :  the  customs,  3,656.318  Rs. ; 
the  revenue  derived  from  land,  which  includes  sales  of  Crown  land  and 
the  tithe  on  grain,  1,012,906  Rs. ;  licences,  which  in  effect  means  the 
revenue  from  spirituous  li(iu()r,  1,716,439  Rs. ;  stamps,  1,166,967  Rs. :  the 
proceedsof  the  saleofGoverninenttimberand  Government  salt,  i,035,2i)S  Rs. : 
and  port  and  harbour  dues,  622,629  Rs.  The  receipts  from  the  Government 
railway  were  in  1889  3,546,284  Rs. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditiire  are  (1889)  :  civil  and  judicial  estab- 
lishments, 2,887,627  Rs. ;  railway,  2,594,891  Rs. :  education,  486,510  Rs.  ; 
military  and  volunteer  forces,  700,7(>l  Rs..  of  wliich  600,000  Rs.  is  jiaid 
to  the  Iiiijerial  Government;  interest  on  loans.  M39,115  Rs. :  and  jiensions, 
728,801  Rs.  In  1889  1,745,770  Rs.  out  of  the  general  revenue  was  spent 
on  public  \vork.s,  exclusive  of  212,534  Rs.  from  the  same  source  expended 
on  irrigation. 


DEFENCE — INDUSTRY COMMEKCE  IO3 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  amomited  to 
i',209,727f.  and  365,000  Rs. ;  it  has  been  incurretl  entirely  for  public  works, 
including  181  miles  of  railway,  the  Colombo  breakwater,  and  the  Colombo 
waterworks. 

In  1888  the  total  local  rcTenue  amounted  to  1,918,781  Tws. 

Defence. 

Tlie  harbour  of  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  heatl- 
•quarters  of  tlie  British  fleet  in  East  Indian  waters.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
fortifications  are  being  strengthened,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  harbour  of  Colombo  on  the  west  coast  is  also  to  be  protected, 
the  colony  bearing  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  earthworks,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  supplying  the  armament.  Ceylon  has  no  naval 
forces  of  its  own.  The  amount  expended  by  the  colonv  for  the  Colombo 
Defence  "Works  in  1888  was  129,126  Bs.,  and  in  1889  64,700  Rs.,in  additioQ 
to  the  figures  mentioned  below. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  under  the  command  of  a  major- 
general,  and  comprise  a  regiment  of  British  infantry,  artillery,  and 
engineers,  the  total  strength  being  1.387;  there  is  a  volunteer  force 
numbering  893  of  all  ranks.  Tlie  colony  pays  600,000  Rs.  per  annum  to 
the  Imperial  Government  as  the  cost  of  the  garrison.  The  cost  of  the 
Local  Volunteer  Corps  was  36,064  Bs.  in  1889. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  16.233,600  acres:  1,944,215  acres 
being  under  cultivation.  Of  this.  715,647  acres  under  rire  and  other 
grains,  71,5.")4  under  coffee,  207.413  under  tea,  656.766  under  coco-nut 
palms,  39.486  xmder  Palm^-ra  palms,  30,083  under  cinchon:i .  17.433  under 
tobacco,  37,331  acres  under  cinnamon,  716,00<')  under  pasture.  The  live 
stock  of  the  island  in  1889  included  5,891  horses,  1,037.216  c^ittle,  116,202 
goats,  75,375  sheep.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining  pnxluct,  and  in  1889 
there  were  753  plumbago  mines. 

Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colony,  including  bullion  and  specie,  was  as  follows  in  each  of 
the  five  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


Tears 

Iiujiorts 

Exports 

Its. 

B& 

1885 

45.132.341 

35,782,400 

1886 

47.855.785 

34,899,802 

1887 

50.312,136 

40,018,869 

1888 

58.524,990 

39,383,135 

1889 

60,695,135 

46.924,.'K)5 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Ceylon  in  1889  were — 
coffee,  valued  at  5.972,011   Rs.  ;  cinchona, '  1,68 7, 5 59  Rs.  ;  tea, 
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17,860,144  Rs.  ;   plumbago,  4,861,387  Rs.  ;  coco-nut  pi'oducts, 
6,402,360  Rs.  ;  areca  nuts,  1,057,463  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were — cotton  goods  valued  at 
4,840,233  Rs.  ;  salt-fish,  1,547,710  Rs.  ;  rice,  paddy,  &c., 
23,923,514  Rs.  ;  coals,  7,977,550  Rs.  ;  spirits,  &c.,  494,628  Rs. ; 
wines,  300,884  Rs. 

Disease  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
quantity  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  299,S1)5  cwt.  in  1884,  to 
18.3,044  cwt.  in  1886  to  178,490  cwt.  in  1887,  to  139,110  in  1888,  and  to 
89,G93  cwts.  in  1889.  The  exports  of  tea,  which  in  1884  amounted  onlv  to 
2,392,975  lb.  and  in  1885  to  4,372,721  lb.,  reached  7,849,888  lb.  in  188a, 
13,834,057  lb.  in  1887,  23,820,471  in  1888,  and  34,346,432  lb.  in  J889. 

The  export  of  cacao  was,  in  1884,  9,241  cwi:. ;  1885,  7,4(56  cwt. ;  1886^ 
13,056  cwc. ;  1887,  17,460  cwt.;  1888,  12,231  cwt. ;  1889,  18,849  cwts. 

The  commerce  of  Ceylon  is  largely  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
India.  According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  imports  from  tlie  former  in  1889 
amounted  to  18,088,808  Rs.  and  exports  to  30,420,508  Rs. ;  imports  from 
India  37,409,064  Rs.;  exports  to  5,811,467  Rs.  The  amount  of  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  from 

Ceylon 

2,389,492 

2,083,636 

2,257,823 

2,532,999 

2,822,357 

Imports       of 

British   pro- 

duce    . 

533,371 

564,031 

622,707 

703,440 

779,740 

The  principal  article  of  export  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
coffee,  of  the  declared  value  of  3,001,075Z.  in  1879,  of  579,1 26^.  in  1886,  of 
578,104/.  in  1887,  434,677Z.  in  1888,  and  of  258,340/.  in  1889.  Besides  coffee, 
other  exports  are— cinchona,  91,293/.  in  1881,  655,646/.  in  1885,  431, .329/. 
in  1887,  355,896/.  in  1888,  and  of  239,160/.  in  1889  ;  coco-nut  oil,  94,135/.  in 
1882,  125,347/.  in  1885,  113,676/.  in  1887,  134,349/.  in  1888,  and  of  132,773/. 
in  1889  ;  cinnamon,  87,788/.  in  1882,  56,570/.  in  1885,  41,998/.  in  1887, 
38,156  in  1888,  and  of  47,901/.  in  1889;  plumbago,  90,030/.  in  1882,  69,733/. 
in  1885,  38,084/.  in  1887,  44,267/.  in  1888,  and  of  l03,849/.  in  1889  ;  tea,  120/. 
in  1878,  134,304/.  in  1883,  276,645/.  in  1885,  448,598/.  in  1886,  756,018/.  in 
1887,  1,244,724/.  in  1888,  and  of  1,682,849/.  in  1889 ;  cordage  and  twine, 
177,454/.  in  1884,  63,163/.  in  1885,  35,057/.  in  1887,  54,265/.  in  1888.  and  of 
5C,97(i/.  in  1889.  Manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  194,273/.; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  60,147/.;  coals,  178,009/.,  machinery,  73,864/., 
form  the  staple  articles  of  British  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1889. 


Communications. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  ports  in  1889  was 
4,831,965.  In  1890,  208  vessels  of  14.019  net  tons  were  rogistere<l  as  belong- 
ing to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  liad  181   miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1889,  33   niiios  are 
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under  construction,  45  miles  are  surveyed  and  estimated,  and  244  miles 
are  projectetl. 

Lq  1889  there  were  167  post-oflSces,  of  which  30  were  telegraph  offices. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  Government  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  January  1, 
1890,  was  6,444,375  Rs. ;  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  which  the 
Currency  Commissioners  held,  on  the  same  date,  in  silver  3,381,664  lis.; 
and  in  securities  of  the  Indian  and  other  colonial  Governments 
3,062,710  Rs.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon,  but  none  issue 
notes.  Bank  deposits  in  1889:— Chartered  Mercantile  Bank,  4,520,555  Ks.; 
Bank  of  Mackas,  4,321,921  Rs.;  National  Bank,  1,078,253  Rs.  The  Ceylon 
Savings  Bank  on  same  date  had  deposits  amounting  to  2,321,9:^3  Rs. ; 
and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to  233,805  Rs. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Tlie  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  Britisk 
India,  with  cents  in  place  of  annas  and  pice  ;  thus  Ceylon  has  a  decimal 
coinage.     The  exchange  value  in  1890  was  16-50  pence. 

Dependency. 

The  Haldive  Islands  500  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  by  aa 
hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali,  and  pays  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Cej'lon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari, 
the  head  priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State. 
The  Maldives  are  a  gnx)up  of  17  coral  islets  (atolls),  richly  clothed  with 
coco-nut  palms,  and  yielding  millet,  fruits,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  30,000,  Mohammedans.  The  people 
are  civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Ceylon. 
1.  Official  Pdblicatioxs. 

Cpnsus  of  Ce\  '.oil,  1880.    Colombo,  1882. 

Colouial  aml'liiiliau  Exlubition.    Official  Handbook  of  the  Cevlon  Conrt.    London,  1887. 

Colonial  Office  List,  1890. 

Kepon  on  the  Revenue,  Trade,  &c.,  of  Ceylon,  in  '  Papers  relating  to  H.M.'s  Colonial 
Poiwessions.'     Loudon,  1890. 

>tatistics  of  Cevlon  ;  in  'Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
:e>l  Kingilom.'"   Xo.  XXVIIL    8.    London,  1890. 

Irade  of  Ceylon  with  Great  Britain  ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Unitcii 
^..UKilom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
Loudon,  1890. 

2.  Nox- Official  Publicatioks. 

/iaier  (Sir  S.  W.),  Eiglit  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.    8.    Loudon,  1855. 

Ftrgiuon  (A.  iL  &  J.),  The  Ceylon  Uaudbook  and  Directory.  8.  Colombo  and  London,  1830. 

Fergtuon  (John),  Cevlon  in  the  Jubilee  Year.    3rd  edition.    Loudon,  1887. 

Haeckel  (Dr.  E. ),  Ceylon.    London,  1883. 

Rantonnet-  VUl^z  (Baron  £.  von).  Ceylon  :  Skizzen  seiner  Bewohne,  seines  Tliicr-  nnd 
Pflanrenlebeus.    Fol.    Brunswick,  1868. 

Tennent  (Sir  James  Emerson),  Ceylon  :  an  Acconnt  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and 
Topi^rapliieal.    5th  edition.    London,  1860l 
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Christmas  Island.     See  Straits  Settlements. 

CYPRUS. 

High  Commissvmer. — Sir  Henry  Ernest  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  appointed 
1886  ;  salary,  ifiOOl. 

Tlie  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria, 

It  is  administered  by  Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded 
between  the  representatives  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at 
•Constantinople,  June  4,  1878. 

The  island  is  administered  by  a  High  Commissioner,  vested  with  the 
usual  powers  of  a  colonial  governor.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver-General, 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Council  of  eighteen  members,  six  being 
office  holders — the  Chief  Secretarj',  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver- 
General,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  the  Auditor,  the  Director  of  Survey — 
and  twelve  elected  (for  five  years),  three  by  Mahomedan  and  nine  by  non- 
Mahomedan  voters.  The  voters  are  all  male  Ottomans,  or  British  subjects, 
or  foreigners,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  five  years, 
and  are  payers  of  any  of  the  taxes  known  as  '  Verghis.'  Registered 
electors,  October  1886,  were  :  —  Mahomedan,  3,478 ;  non-Mahomedan, 
15,408. 

Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal  towns,  elected  practically  by 
all  resident  householders  and  ratepayers.  Those  eligible  to  the  council 
must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value  of  from  101.  to 
201.,  according  to  population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  1881 : — 95,015  males,  91,158  females; 
total,  186,173 ;  density  per  square  mile,  51'4. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  as 
follows,  with  area  in  square  miles  ; — Nicosia  1,040,  Larnaca  .36."),  Limasol 
542,  Famagusta  817,  Papho  574,  KjTcnia  246;  total  area  3,584  square 
miles. 

Mahomedans,  45.458;  Greek  Church,  137,631  ;  others,  3,084. 

Of  the  total  population  182,704  are  natives  of  Cyprus. 

Birth  rate  computed  in  1888-89  at  27-3  per  1,000. 
Death   „  „  „  „    15-1     ,.      „ 

The  principal  towns  nre  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  government), 
11,536  ;  Larnaca,  7,833  ;  Limasol,  6,006  (two  chief  ports);  Famagusta  (with 
Varoshia),  2,564  ;  Papho  (including  Ktima),  2,204 ;  KjTeuia,  1,192 ;  Morphon, 
2,267 ;  Lapithor,  2,370. 

Excepting  two  or  three  so-callod  '  high  schools,'  the  schools  of  the 
island  are  of  an  elementary  cjiaracter.  There  is  a  Government  inspector, 
and  the  Government  contributes  3,000?.  per  annum  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. In  1889  there  were  225  Christian  schools  (excluding  certain 
R.  C.  mission  schools),  with  10,342  scholars;  94  Moslem  schooLs,  With 
:^,516  scholars.  Total  cost  (exchisive  of  Government  grant)  6,99H. — fees, 
voluntary  contributions,  and  endowments. 

Weekly  newspapers  in  the  English  (3)  and  Greek  (0)  languages. 

The  law  courts  (reformed  in  1883)  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of 
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civil  and  criminal  appeal ;  (2)  six  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  (3)  six  district  courts,  having  limited  criminal  juristliction 
and  unlimited  civil  jurisdiction  ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summary- 
jurisdiction ;  (5)  village  judges'  courts.  In  all.  except  supreme  court, 
native  (Christian  and  Mahomedan)  judges  take  part. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
the  people  are  prone  to  litigation. 

The  police  force  consists  of  about  600  men. 

There  is  little  or  no  pauperism  in  the  island. 


- 

1885-«6 

1886-8r 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Revenue    .     . 
Expenditure  . 

£ 
172,334 
111,301 

£ 
187,044 
110,679 

145.445 
113,325 

£ 
149.362 
109,963 

£           ! 
174,499    1 
106,338 

Eevenue  derived  chiefly  from  the  Vergl)is  (taxes  on  immovable  pro- 
perty and  trade  profits),  military  exemption  tax,  tithes  on  the  principal 
products  of  the  island,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise, 
stamps,  and  court  fees,  and  a  salt  monopoly. 

No  Public  Debt.  A  sum  of  92,799Z.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  under  the  convention  of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  imperial  funds 
to  revenue,  1884-85,  15,000/. ;  1885-86, 16,000/. ;  1886-87, 20,000/. ;  1887-88, 
18,000/. ;  1888-89,  65,000/. ;  1889-90,  35,000/. 

Cvprus  is  essentially  agricultural.  Chief  products — com,  cotton,  carobs, 
linseed,  olives,  silk,  raisins,  fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  wine. 
One-third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation.  G}-psum  and  terra  umbni 
are  found  in  abundance.  Sponge  fishery  vields  sponges  valued  at  between 
20,000/.  and  30,000/.  per  annum. 


- 

1885-«6 

1886-87     1      1887-)<rt     ;      IK88-89 

1889-90 

Imports 
Exports 

Shipping  entered 
and  cleared  (tons) 

£ 
312,917 
294,815 

382,478 

£ 
355,795 
312,797 

421,847 

£          '           £ 
.^.56,375       232,807 
201,260       210,297 

4.35,890       442,172 

£ 
244,324 
314,628 

493,456 

Chief  exports — Raisins,  cocoons,  wines,  wheat  and  barley,  wool,  carobs, 
wheat  and  flour.  The  principal  imports  are— Cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, tobacco,  groceries,  rice,  alcohol,  iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber, 
sugar,  soap,  and  copper  manufactures. 

English,  French,  and  Turkish  coins  current. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  have  estab- 
lishments in  the  island.     Turkish  weights  and  measures  current. 

About  400  miles  of  good  road,  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines ;  cable  con- 
nects with  Alexandria. 

Total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Cvprus.  1 889-90,  329,750 :  posted. 
272,500.  ,        .   I         ^ 


See  Anini.al  Report  of  H.M.'s  Hixli  Cotuniissioncr. 
'Cj-pms.'    By  Hamiltou  Lang. 
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HONG  KONG. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  an  integral  part  of 
China,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  January  1841  ;  the  cession 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August  1842  ;  and 
the  charter  bears  date  April  5,  1843.  Hong  Kong  is  the  great 
centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  and  a 
military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administi'ation  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Troops,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Captain  Superinten- 
dent of  Police.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided 
over  by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Attorney- General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Surveyor-General,  the 
Captain-Superintendent  of  Police,  the  Registrar-General,  and  five 
unofficial  members — viz.  three  nominated  by  the  Crown  (one  of 
whom  is  a  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Governor  of  Hong  Kong. — Sir  G.  William  Des  Voeux, 
K.C.M.G.,  Administrator  of  the  Government,  St.  Lucia,  1869  ; 
Acting  Governor  of  Trinidad,  1877-78  ;  Acting  Governor  of 
Fiji,  June  1878  to  September  1879;  Governor  of  Fiji,  1880; 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  1886.  Appointed  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong,  1887. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  25,000  dollars  per  annum,  Avith 
7,000  dollars  table  allowance. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  oflf  thn  south-eastern  coast  of  China,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles 
south  of  Canton.  The  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  forms  an  irregular  and 
broken  ridge,  stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  breadth 
from  2  to  5  miles,  and  its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles.  It  is 
separated  frona  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the 
Ly-ec-moon  Pass,  which  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The 
opposite  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  forming  part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  entered  into  in  18(51  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  China,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong  Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria 
extends  for  upwards  of  four  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  beautiful 
harbour. 

The  poi)nlation  of  Hong  Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, was  as  follows  at  the  hist  census,  taken  in  1881  : — 
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White     . 
Coloured 


Total. 


Female 


6,356 
109,013 


1.634 
43,399 


115^69 


45.033 


7,990 
152,412 

160,402 


The  total  popnlation  in  1871  was  123,898;  thus  the  increase  in  ten 
years  was  36,504.  The  total  white  population  in  1871  was  5,939,  showing 
an  increase  during  the  ten  years  of  1,951.  Of  the  coloured  population  in 
1881,  1,451  were  Indians,  and  130,168  Chinese,  one-third  of  the  latter  being 
British  subjects  by  birth.  Of  the  resident  white  population,  exclusive  of 
the  military,  police,  naval  establishment,  kc,  almost  one-half  are  Portu- 
guese by  origin,  and  only  one-third  English.  Next  foUow  natives  of 
Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  the 
remainder  being  divided  among  about  ten  nationalities.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Indian  population  are  included  in  the  military  and  jwlice. 
The  estimated  population  for  the  year  1889  (Dec.  31)  was  194,482,-38,033 
males,  56,449  females  (a  census  will  be  taken  in  1891). 

The  births  and  deaths  for  the  last  five  vears  were  as  follows : — 


Year 

Births 

"*"•**         '       per  1,000 

Deaths 
per  1,000 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,555 
1,557 
1,705 
1,662 
1,683 

5,192                   8-16 
5,100        ;          7-74 
5,317         i          801 
6,034                  7-70 
4,597                 8-65 

27-24 
25-37 
2497 
27-96 
23-64 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  China  passing  through 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1888  there  passed  through  the 
colony  annually  an  average  of  70,475  Chinese  emigrants,  more  than  two- 
thirds  going  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1889  the  number  of  Chinese 
emigrants  was  47,849,  and  the  immigrants  99,315. 

Instruction. 

In  1889  there  were  106  schools  subject  to  Government  supervision,  as 
compared  with  94  in  1887.  Attending  these  schools  in  1889  were  7,659 
pupils,  as  compared  with  5,974  in  1887  ;  the  total  expenditure  in  1889 
being  53,902  dollars,  as  compared  with  43,070  dollars  in  1887.  There  are 
also  107  private  schools,  with  2,022  pupils. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine 
magistrate's  court.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  before  the  supreme 
court  in  1884  was  65;  1885,  103;  1886,  59;  1887,  82;  1888.  99;  1890,  64. 
Before  the  police  magistrate's  court,  1884, 12,836  ;  1885,  8,800;  1886,12,923; 
1887,  10,679  ;  1888,  9,932;  18^0,  6,894.     The  total  number  of  prisoners  in 


no 
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gaol  at  th«  end  of  1888  was  503,  of  which  31  were  Europeans,  There  is  a 
police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  700  men,  of  whom  100  are  British, 
200  Sikhs,  and  the  remainder  Chinese. 

Finance. 

The  colony  has  paid  its  local  establishments  since  1855,  since 
"which  year  it  has  held  generally  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  and 
above  its  fixed  expenditure. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as 
follows  in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889  (the  actual  loca] 
rate  for  the  dollar  in  1888-9  was  3s.  2d.). 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

OrJinary 

Premiums  from 
Laud 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary,  in- 

cludinj;  Defensive 

Works 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

s 

1,251,889 
1,367,977 
1,427,485 
1,557,300 
1,823,549 

66,658 

34,731 

155,238 

160,688 

154,725 

1,146,103 
1,195,236 
1,278,181 
1,461,4.59 
1,459,167 

$ 

.   475,147 
825,024 
744,820 
530,870 
374,551 

The  public  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes, 
and  licences,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  more  than  cover  the 
expenses  of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  lias  to  be 
devotedj^to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  On  defensive  works 
jdoii^jg  4j.|yt  from  military  expenditure)  21 7,901  dollars  were  spent  in  1886, 

merits  in'^ll^'  ^2,115  in  1888,  63,753  in  1S89.  Expenditure  on  establish- 
Hono  Kon^^'^^^  dollars  in  the  colony,  20,44 7^.  in  Great  Britain. 

in  1887°for    ''  '^  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  200,000/.,  which  was  r.aised 

]<^88     ^jjQ       ^'^i-orks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation.     On  December  31. 

505  100  dolla"^^  ^*   '"^''^    °^    *^^®    Colony    exceeded    its   liabilities    by 

Defence. 

VolunfJl^f  fn  ^™Pf"''^J  Snson  of  about  1,300  men.  There  is  also  a 
contrihnHn^  .  ^^7-,9o''P''^  of  -0  effective  members.  In  1889  the  Colonial 
been  r.^-i  f  ,  .^'1'*^'"^  '"^'^  Muntcers  was  1.31.261  dollars.  It  has  now 
Srmadmn^  ?„'^^'^9^'^-  HongKong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  China 
Sauidmn^  •  .  ^^,^^  usually  at  east  one  war-vessel  present.  The  China 
ftquadion  consists  of  25  vessels  imll. 


The 


Commerce  ind  Shipping, 


commercro"? ™Cldn?  \"'^f .°Y'«  "^  Hong  Kong-virtually  a  part,  of  the 
United  ^fnf  ^'""^--is  chieliy  wit  I  Great  Britain.  Indi.a,  Australia,  tlie 
tho  tnt-Tirri  '  .  9®^™^"^'  Greai  Britain  absorbing  about  ono-half  of 
offic ial  rpf  ,?r^°^  fi°'^  exports.  The-e  being  no  custom  house,  tliere  .are  no 
and  to  fiu'nn  ?  i  ^'''^"^  °^  ^^^  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  from 
w  tt    countne.s,  but  only  mercantile  estimates,  according  to  which  the 
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former  average  four,  and  the  latter  two,  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is 
the  centre  of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are 
opium,  sugar  and  flour,  salt,  earthenware,  oil,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  sandal  wood,  ivory,  betel,  vegetables,  live  stock,  granite.  Sic.  The 
Chinese  tea  and  silk  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hong  Kong  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  five 
vears  1885  to  1889:— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888        !        1889 

Eiport-8     from     Kong 

Konjr  to  Great  Britain 

Imports  of  British  l*n>- 

duce  into  Houg  Kong 

£ 
968,414 
3,757,523 

£ 

1,556,062 
2,310,532 

£ 

1,409,241 
2,546,532 

£          i          £ 
1,296,690    1    1,129,190 
2,804,761         2,171,286 

The  principal  exports  from  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  and  imports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  as  follows  in  five  vears : — 


1885 
£ 

1888 

18S7 

1888 

1889 

Exports : 

r 

,. 

£ 

Tea      . 

403.1UG 

4-J4,7S5 

342,517   , 

205,309 

203,115 

Silk :      raw. 

woven,  ice. 

127..']74 

5fi(;,909 

409.791  ' 

459.563 

546.092 

Hemp  . 

X9,016 

110.982 

125.940 

134.998 

156,338 

Copper 
Imports : 

110,312 

9G,48I 

4,000  i 

53,409 

37,090 

Cottons 

2.457,717 

1,.389,245 

1.614.2.3:^ 

1,S39.:}09 

1.335,135 

Woollens 

2S7,53G 

324,321 

272,755  . 

366,357 

201,066 

Iron 

121,584 

81,597 

98,072 

93.057 

86,743 

Lead    . 

94,4«;2 

93,229 

68,538 

S7.33S 

.S0.540 

Copper 

126,6.S8 

63,844 

81,770 

29.267 

82,379 

In  1889,  3,820  vessels  of  4.518,614  tons  entered  at  ports  in  Hong  Kong, 
being  17,828  tons  under  1888.  Besides  these,  22.926  junks  of  1,716,922 
tons  arrived,  compared  with  1888  a  decrease  of  1,032  junks  and  147,046 
tons.  The  number  of  native  vessels  in  Hong  Kong — independent  of  several 
thousand  smaller  boat^  that  visit  Hong  Kong  annually — is  about  52,000, 
with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  1,300,000. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  value  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1889  was  6,034,984  dollars,  as 
compared  with  4,114,787  dollars  in  1884;  specie  in  reserve  in  1888, 
2,552,500  dollars,  as  compared  with  1,810,033  dollars  in  1884.  The  approxi- 
mate amount  of  coin  in  circulation  up  to  December  31,  1888,  was : — Hong 
Kong  dollars  and  half-dollars  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  dollars- 
Hong  Kong  silver  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  2,482,091  dollars. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

Money. 

The  Mexican  Dollar  =      100  Cejits  —  Average  rate  of  exchange,  3s.  2 J. 

f3«.  in  1888-89). 
„    Chinese  Tad      =       10  Mace  = 
100  Candareeiis         =  1,000  Cash     =         „  „  „         4«.  M. 

Weights  axd  Measures. 

1\\e  Tael =        1^  oz.  avoirdupois. 

„     Picul =  13:j'lbs. 

„     Catty =       1^  „ 

„     Chek          .         .         .         .         .         .         .  =  14^  inches. 

„     Cheung =  1  2^'t  feet. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and   measures   of   China,  tliose   of   Great 
Britain  are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Keport  in  the  Blue  Book  of  Hong  Kong  for  1888.    Hong  Kong,  1890. 

Colonial  Office  List.     1891. 

Statistics  of  Hong  Kong,  in  'Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other 
■possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1875  to  1889,'   No.  xxvii.  London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Hong  Kong  witli  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  London, 
1890. 

2.  Kon-Official  Publications. 

Dennyf  (N.  B.)  and  Mniierx  CW.  T.),  Cldna  and  Japan  :  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Open 
Ports  of  those  Countries  ;  together  with  Peking,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao.  8.  Lon- 
.(ion,  18G7. 

Hong  Kong  Almanac.    8.    Hong  Kong,  1890. 

Topography  of  China  and  Neighbouring  States,  with  Degrees  of  Longitude  and  Latitude. 
8.    Hong  Kong,  1864. 

WilUami  (S.  Wells),  Cliinese  Commercial  Guide.    8.    Hong  Kong,  1803. 


INDIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

British  India,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  Great  Indian  peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
under  ]}ritish  rule,  as  well  as  certain  counti'ies  beyond  that  area 
■which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  non-British  parts  of  IndLi  will  be  found  included  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Yeak-Book  among  Foreign  Countries.  In  a  limited 
sense,  the  term  British  India  applies  to  the  districts  under  direct 
British  administration,  thus  excluding  native  States.  The  term 
is  so  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  Ac,  that  follow. 
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GcTernment  and  ConstitutioD. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is  esta- 
blished by  the  Act  21  Jb  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  called  'An  Act  for  tike 
Better  Government  of  India,'  sfinctioned  August  2,  1858.  By 
this  Act,  all  the  territories  heretofore  under  the  government 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all 
its  powers  are  exercised  in  her  name  ;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  otlier  payments,  are  likewise  received 
in  her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government 
of  India  alone. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Stato  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  hitlierto  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  By  Act  39  &.  40  Yict.  cap.  10,  proclaimed  at  Delhi, 
before  the  princes  and  high  dignitaries  of  India,  January  1,  1877, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General,  commonly,  but  not  officially,  styled  Viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  invested 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian  territories  under 
the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  all  subjects  of  the  Crown 
^^•ithin  the  dominions  of  Indian  princes  and  States  in  alliance  with 
Her  Majesty. 

Governor-General  of  India. — The  Most  Hon.  Henry  Charles 
Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Marquis  o/ Lansdotone,  G.C.M.G.,  bom 
January  14,  184.5  ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  ;  was  a  Commissioner  of  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  Treasury  of  Ireland,  1868-72  ;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  1872-74  ;  Under  Secretary  for  India  in  1880  ;  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1883-88  ;  entered  on  Gover- 
nor-Generalship of  India,  as  successor  to  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava,  December  11,  1888. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  is  250,800  rupees  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appointments  : — 

Warren  Hastings  ,  .  .  1772  I  Marquis  Comwallis  .  .  .  1805 
Sir  J.  Macpherson  .  .  .  1785  Sir  G.  Barlow  ....  1805 
Earl  (Marquis)  Comwallis  .  1786  1  Earl  of  Minto  ....  1807 
Lord  Teignmouth  (Sir  J. Shore)  1793  }  Earl  Moira  (Marquis  of   Has- 

Earl  of  Momington  (Marouis  !      tings) 1813 

WeUedey)    .        .        .   '     .  1798  {  Earl  Amherst  ....  1823 

I 
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Lord  W.  Bcntinck    .  .  .  1828 

Lord  Auckland          .  .  .  1885 

Lord  Bllenborousli  .  .  .  1842 

Sir  H.  (Lord)  HunHiige  .  .  1844 

Earl  of  Dalhousie     .  .  .1847 

Lord  Canning  .         .  .  .1 855 
Lord  Elarin        ....  1862 


Sir  John  (Loi-d)  Lawrence  .  180." 

Earl  of  Mayo    .         .         .  ,1868 

Lord  (Earfof)  Northbrook  .  1872 

Lord  (Earl)  Lytton  .         .  .  187C> 

Marcpiis  of  Ripon     .         .  .  1880 

Marquis  of  Duflorin  and  Ava  .  1884 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne     .  .  1888 

The  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  are  now  filled  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  But  the  major  part  of  the  Council  must  be 
of  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
their  appointment  ;  and  no  person  not  so  qualified  can  be  ap- 
pointed unless  nine  of  the  continuing  members  be  so  qualified. 
The  oflice  is  lield  for  a  term  of  ten  years  ;  but  a  member  may  be 
removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No 
member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council  are,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  government  of  India. 
Every  order  seat  to  India  must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
all  despatches  from  the  Governor-General  of  India  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  Madras  and  Bombay  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretaiy  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  committees,  and  to 
i-egulate  tlie  transaction  of  business.  At  least  one  meeting  must 
be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than  five  members  shall  be 
present. 

The  government  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  *  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,'  consisting  of  five  ordinary  members  and  a  public  works  member, 
whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option  of  the  Crown.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief may  be,  and  in  practice  always  is,  appointed  an  extra- 
ordinary member.  The  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  become  extra- 
ordinary members  wlien  the  Council  meets  within  their  I'residencies.  Th(! 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council  preside  over  the  departments  of  finances, 
the  interior,  revenue  and  agriculture,  military  administration,  legislation, 
and  public  works.  The  Viceroy  usually  keo]is  the  foreign  department  in 
his  own  hands.  The  appointment  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  'Council 
of  the  Governor-General,'  and  of  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  is 
made  b}"^  the  Crown.  The  members  of  the  Council,  together  with  from  six 
to  twelve  '  additional  members  for  making  laws  and  regulations,'  form  a 
Legislative  Council;  these  additional  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Viceroy.  Tlie  proceedings  in  the  Legislative  Council  are  public.  The 
lieutenant-governors  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  otlier  ten  provinces 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  (including  Sind)  have  each  a 
council  of  their  own,  as  well  us  each  an  army  and  a  civil  service  of  their  own. 
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The  lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
have  each  a  legislative  council  only ;  the  other  governors  of  provinces 
have  no  councils  and  no  legislative  powers.  Although  the  Viceroy  is 
supreme,  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
administrative  independence.  Each  province  is  divided  into  districts, 
which  form  the  units  of  administration.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is 
an  executive  officer  (collector- magistrate,  or  depnty-commissioner),  who 
has  entire  control  of  the  district,  and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the 
province ;  in  most  provinces,  however,  districts  are  aggregated  into  divi- 
sions under  a  commissioner,  to  whom  the  magistrates  are  responsible. 
Subordinate  to  the  magistrate  (in  most  districts)  there  are  a  joint  magis- 
trate, an  assistant-magistrate,  and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other 
officials.  In  some  cases  the  magistrate-collector  Ls  also  judge,  while  in 
others  the  two  functions  are  separate.  There  are  about  235  districts  in 
British  India. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  territory  and  Native  or 
Feudatory  States  ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  in  all  respects  of 
British  officials.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises 
over  the  Native  States  varies  in  degree  ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the 
native  princes,  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resident,  or  agent, 
whom  the  Viceroy  stations  at  each  court,  the  control  exercised  being 
rather  diplomatic  than  administrative,  which  is  expressed  by  the  term 
'  political.'  The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
maintain  a  military  force  alx)ve  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is 
allowed  to  reside  at  any  of  their  courts  ^^-ithout  special  sanction  ;  and  the 
Supreme  Government  can  exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of 
misgovemment.  Within  these  limits  the  more  important  chief*  possess 
sovereign  authority  in  their  own  territories.  Some  of  them  are  required 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ;  with  others  this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

Municipal  Government. 

There  were,  in  March  1889,  745  municipal  towns,  with  a  population  of 
14^  millions.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  water 
supply,  drains,  markets,  and  sanitation,  they  impose  taxes,  enact  bye-laws, 
make  improvements,  and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial 
Government  is  necessary  in  each  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or 
new  bye-laws  can  be  brought  into  force.  By  the  Local  Self-Govemment 
Act  of  1882-84,  the  elective  principle  has  been  extended,  in  a  large  or  small 
measure,  all  over  India.  In  all  lai^er  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns,  the  majority  of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
everywhere  the  majority  of  town  committees  consists  f  natives,  and  in 
many  committees  all  the  members  are  natives.  For  rural  tracts  there  are 
district  and  local  boards,  of  more  recent  creation  than  the  municipal 
bodies,  who  are  in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  and  iiospitals. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  axd  Presext  Condition  of  the  Populatiojt. 

The  following  synoptical  table  gives  the  estimated  population 

and  area  in  square  miles  for  the  latest  live  years,  and  also  that  of 

the  five  decennial  periods  preceding.    The  population  is  in  millions 

and  two  decimals. 
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Srituh  Territory. 


Year 

Area 

Population 

Year 

Area 

Population 

1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 

626,000 
776,000 
856,000 
860,000 

158-58 
178-50 
196-00 
195-84 

1881 
1885 
J  888 
1889 

868,256 

947,887 

1,064,720 

1,064,720 

198-79 
19900 
208-00 
209-84 

The  subjoined  tables  embody  the  leading  details  of  the  enume- 
ration made  February  17,  1881,  and  the  population  obtained  at  the 
previous  census  : — ■ 


Presidencies,  Provinces, 
and  Divisions 


Gov.-(ien.  of  India  : — 
Ajmere  . 
Berar 
Coorg     . 
Andaman  Islands. 

Total 

Lieut.-Grov.  of  Bengal  :- 
Burdwan 
Presidency    . 
Rajshahye     . 
Dacca    . 
Chittagoiig    . 

Benga'.  Proper 

Beliar  :  — 
Patna     . 
Bhauguipore 

Total  Beljiir     . 

Orissa    . 

Chota  Nagpore      . 

Snnderbuns  . 

Total  Bengal    . 

Chief  Commissioner  As- 
sam :— 
Surma  Valley 
Brahmaputra  do. . 

Total  Plains  Dist. 
Hill  Districts 

Total  Assam    . 

Lt.-Gov.  N.  W.  Provinces 
dc  Oudh  :— 
Mccrut  .       . 
Agra 

Rohllkund     , 
Allahabad 
Benarci . 

Oftrried  forward 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


2,711 

17,711 

1,583 

880 


22,885 

13,855 
12,029 
17,428 
15,000 
12,118 


70,430 

23,647 
20,492 

44,139 

9,053 

20,966 

5,976 


156,604 


6,725 
21,414 


28,139 
18,202 


46,341 


11,319 
10,161 
10,885 
13,716 
18,338 


64.43'J 


No.  of 
Dis- 
tricts 


No.  of   j  Popu  ation 


Towns 

and 
Villages 


Previous 
Enumera- 
tion 


730 

5,585 

503 

61 


C,878 

30,064 
19,251 
28,854 
28,022 
11,113 


117,294 


44,591 
32,816 


77,407 

24,894 
29,111 


248,706 


9,340 
10,232 

19,672 
2,836 

22,408 


69,354 


396,331 

2,227,654 

168,312 

13,908 


2,806,205 

7,604,661 
7,739,741 
7,380,777 
7,691,768 
3,446,038 


33,762,985 

13,120,817 
7,289,784 

20,410,601 

3.162,490 
3,147,699 


60,483,776 


1,924,566 
1,879,660 

3,804,216 
320,766 

4,124,972 


4,977,919 
6,039,247 
6,252,325 
6,468,955 
8,179,307 


28,917,762 


Population 
1881 

Density 

per  sq.  "m. 

1881 

400,722 

2,672,673 

178,302 

14,628 

170-0 

151-0 

112-6 

16-6 

3,326,325 

7,393,954 
8,204,912 
7,733.775 
8,700,939 
3,574,048 

533-6 
682-1 
443-7 
680-6 
294-9 

35,607,628 

16,063,944 
8,063,160 

607-3 

637-0 
393-4 

23,127,104 

3,730,735 
4,225,989 

625-0 

412-1 
166-r 

66,691,456 

2.258,434 
2,249,186 

426-0 

335-8 
105-0 

4,607,619 
373.807 

106-0 
20-6 

4,881,426 

8,141,204 
4,834,064 
6.122,667 
6,754,865 
9,820,728 

105-3 

454-2 
476-2 
470-5 
418-6 
635-6 

30,673.«0>« 

4760 
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Presiilencies  I'roviiices, 
anil  Divisions 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

No.  of 
Di»- 
tricU 

No.  of 
Towns 

and 
Villages 

Poiialatton 
Previous 
Enumera- 
tion 

Population 
1881 

Density 

peraq.  in. 

1881 

Brought  forward    . 

64,439 

SI 

«9,3M 

38,917,753 

30,673,408 

476-0 

Jhan^i    .... 

4,!i83 

3 

2,152 

934,934 

1.000,467 

200-7 

Kumaun 

12,438 

3 

9.578 

929,260 

1,046.363 

84-1 

Lncknow 

4,504 

3 

4,694 

2,837,580 

2,622381 

583-3 

Sitapar  .... 

7,555 

3 

5,845 

3,602,425 

2,777.803 

367-6 

Fyzabad 

7,311 

3 

7,36S 

2,969,029 

3,330,393 

441-8 

Kai  Bareilly  . 
Total  X.W.  Pr.  &  Oudh 

4,881 

3 

.    M36 

3,811,916 

3,756,864 

561-8 

1U6,111 

49 

106,431 

43;00S,8»7 

44,107,869 

416-6 

Lieut.-Gov.  Punjab '  :— 

Delhi     .... 

MIO 

3 

3,734 

1,938,596 

1.907,984 

340-1 

Hissar    .... 

8,355 

3 

1,752 

1,326,594 

1,3U,U67 

156  9 

Umballa 

3,963 

3 

3,348 

1,647,960 

1,729.043 

4363 

JuUimdhur    . 

12,571 

3 

3,982 

2.475,999 

3,421,781 

193-6 

Amritsar 

5,354 

3 

5,623 

2,743,659 

2,729,109 

509-7 

Lahore  .... 

8,987 

3 

3,871 

1,888,945 

2,191,517 

343-8 

Rawalpindi    . 

15,435 

4 

4,594 

2,197,041 

2,520,508 

163-3 

Mooltan 

2(t,295 

4 

4,364 

1,477,936 

1.712,394 

84-3 

Deerajat 

17,681 

3 

1,838 

988,897 

1,137,572 

64-3 

Peshawar 

8^1 

3 

3440 

1,033,891 

1.181,289 

140-9 

Khaiber  Pa^s 
Total  Punjab  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,173 

— 

106,632 

33 

24,334 

17,609,518 

18,860.437 

176-8    [ 

Chief   Commissioner    of 

1 

Central  Provinces  : — 

I 

Xagpur  .... 

34,040 

5 

8.281 

2,411,278 

2,758,056 

114-7    j 

Jubbulpore    . 

18.688 

( 

8,513 

1,839,802 

2.201,633 

117-8     1 

Nerbudds 

17,513 

6 

6.155 

1.590,907 

1.763,105 

lGO-6    ' 

Chattisghur . 

Total  Central  Prors. 

24,204 

3 

11,734 

2,331,837 

3.115,997 

128-7    . 

84,445 

18 

S4.US 

8.173,834 

9,838.791 

116-3 

Chief  Commissioner  Bur- 

V 

ma  : — ■ 
Arrakan 

14.526 

4 

3,530 

484,363 

587.518 

40-4 

Pegu      .... 

9,159 

4 

4,430  t 

1.662,058 

(  1,163,393 

136-9 

Irrawaddy     . 

16,8U5 

4 

4,780  i 

1  1,161,119 

•9-1 

Tcnasserim   . 

Total  Lower  Burma 

46,730 

7 

3.117 

•00,727 

835,741 

17-« 

87,220 

19 

16,857 

3,747,148 

3,736,771 

43-8 

Governor  of  Ma<ta»3 

139,900 

21 

52,051 

31.281,177 

30,868,504 

320< 

Governor  of  Bombay  : — 

Northern  Di\isioii 

15,897 

7 

6,381 

4,011.856 

4,147.938 

260-9 

Central            „ 

37.407 

6 

8,890 

5,348.977 

5,316,123 

142-0 

Southern         „ 

22,782 

5 

6,909 

4.168,471 

3,804.344 

166-9     , 

Sindh     .... 

48,014 

5 

3,417 

2,203.177 

2,413.823 

50-3 

Bombay  City  luid  Island 
Total  Bombay . 

22 

' 

1 

653.156 

773,196 

35,145-0 

124,122 

24 

24,598 

164i'5,636 

16,454,414 

132-7     ; 

Aden      .... 
Total  Brit.  Territory 

70 

1 

7 

22,707 

34,860 

198,790,853 

498-0     1 

868,314 

234 

544,862 

185,637,859 

228-9     ; 

1 

'  Since  the  census  of  1881  the  divisions  and  districts  of  the  Punjab  hare  been  reconstituted. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  Upper  Burma,  annexed  in  1886,  with 
an  area  of  200,000  (?)  square  miles,  and  a  population,  including 
the  Shan  States,  of  5,000,000. 
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The  total  popiilation  of  British  India  is  thus  not  far  from  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  our  globe.  Berar  is  only  pro- 
visionally under  British  administration.  Mysore  was  restored  to 
the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 


Besides  the  })rovinccs  of  India  under  direct  British  administration, 
there  are,  more  or  less  nnder  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government,  a 
number  of  feudatory  or  Native  States,  covering  an  extent  of  .509,730 
English  square  miles,  witli  55,191,742,inhabitants.  They  are,  according  to 
the  census  of  1881  : — 


Native  States 

Area  in 
sqnare  miles 

Districts 

Towns  and 
Villages 

Papulation 

1881 

Density 

per 
sq.  mile 

Baroda 

8,.'570 

6 

3,012 

2,185,005 

254-7 

Central  Indian  Airencv 

75,079 

82' 

31,506 

9,261,907 

123-4 

Hyderabad  . 

81,807 

19 

20.398 

9.845,594 

120-3 

Mysore 

24,723 

8 

17,655 

■1,186,188 

169-3 

Rajputana  Agency 

129,750 

20' 

30,001 

10,268,392 

791 

In  connection  with  : — • 

Bengal 

36,634 

4' 

16,059 

2,845,405 

77-6 

North-West  I'rovinces 

5,125 

2' 

3,322 

741,750 

144-2 

Punjab 

35,817 

36' 

18,546 

3,861,683 

107-8 

Central  Provinc(!S 

28,834 

15' 

11,242 

1,709,720 

59-3 

Madras 

9,638 

5' 

4,971 

3,344,849 

3470 

Bombay 

Total  Native  States 

Grand  Total  India 

1 

73,753 

20' 

13,191 

6,941,249 

94-1 

509,730 

217 

169,903 

55,191,742 

108-2 

1,378,044 

501 

714,765 

253,982,595 

184-3 

'Separ 

ate  States 

The  population  of  India  (British  Territory  209,837,316,  and  Native  States 
60,987,800)  in  1889  was  estimated  at  270,825,116. 

Of  the  population  on  British  territory  (including  Aden)  in  1881, 
101,292,504  were  males,  and  97,498,349  were  females,  there  being  thus 
only  96-2  females  to  every  hundredfmales.  Of  the  population  of  the  Native 
States  28,705,503  were  males,  and  26,486,239  females,  being  only  about  92 
females  per  100  males. 

Some  autliorities  include  Manipur  (7,854  square  miles,  954  villages,  and 
221,070  inhabitants)  among  the  feudatory  States,  as  it  has  a  political  agent 
under  the  chief  commissioner  of  Assam. 

Kashmiris  now  in  the  position  of  a  Native  State  under  the  Government 
of  India.  Area  about  80,000  square  miles ;  population  about  1  ;J  million. 
HisHiglnu'ss  the  IMaharaj.ah  Pertab  Singh  succeeded  his  father,  Maharajah 
Eanbhir  Singh,  in  Septeniber  1885.  In  March  1889  JIaharajah  Pertab  Singh 
abdicated,  and  has  since  taken  no  part  in  affairs  of  state,  tlie  government  of 
the  country  being  now  in  the  hands  of  a  council  consist  iiig  of  the  Maharajah's 
two  brothers  (Rajahs  Amar  Singh  and  Ram  Singli)  and  tliree  native  oflicials. 
working  under  tlie  general  control  of  the  Ikitish  Resident.  'J'he  military 
forces  are  now  being  reorganised,  tiie  services  of  an  Englisli  otticer  having 
been  placed  at  the  disjmsal  of  the  Kashnur  government  for  the  purpose. 
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II.  Population  according  to  Race. 

In  the  census  results  the  total  population  of  India  is  divided  into  110 
proupson  the  basis  of  language.  But  even  the  different  native  languages 
do  not  denote  separate  ethnical  groups,  many  of  them  being  only  dialects, 
and  all  of  them  capable  of  classification  into  a  few  groups. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  diahnits  which  are  more 
prevalent  than  English,  with  the  population  (in  miUioas  and  two 
decimals)  of  those  who  speak  them : — 


Langnsges 

Popw 

Langnagea 

Ptop. 

Langnagea 

P-l. 

Hindustani     . 

82-50   \ 

Canarese 

8-34 

i  Kol 

1-14 

Bengali  . 

38-97 

Ooriva    . 

6-82 

!  Sonthali 

113 

Telegu    . 

17-(X) 

1  Malayalum     . 

4-85 

'  Gondi      . 

108 

Mahratti 

17-04 

1  Burmese 

2-61 

1  Pushtu    . 

092 

Punjabi  . 

15-75 

Sindi 

3-72 

i  Karen     . 

0-56 

Tamil      . 

13-07 

1  Hindi      . 

1-88 

1  Tulu       .        » 

0-47 

Guzrati  . 

9-62 

1  Aisamese 

1-86 

1  Cachari  . 

0-39 

The  English  language  is  next  in  order  with  a  population  of  202,920. 

The  British-born  population  in  India  amounted,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  to  64,061  persons,  and  in  1881  to  89,798.  In  1881  there 
were  77,188  males  and  12,610  females. 

In  18f<l  the  British-born  population  was  distributed  as  follows: — 

.      168 

.       134 

97 

21 


N.  W.  Provs. 

and 

Central  India     . 

4,674 

Rajputana 

Oudh      . 

.  20,184 

Hyderabad 

2,956 

Coorg 

Punjab 

.  18,767 

Central  Provinces 

2,774  1 

Berar         , 

Bombay     . 

.  12,608 

Mvsore 

2,686  1 

Cochin      , 

Bengal 

.  10,583 

Ajmere 

872! 

Burma 

.     6,330 

Assam 

78.=5 

Total     , 

Madras 

.     5,892 

Baroda 

267  1 

.  89,798 


Of  this  population  the  great  bulk,  72,382,  were  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40.  Of  the  total  British-born  male  population  55,808  were  returned 
as  connected  with  the  armj%  2,996  with  the  civil  service,  2,448  sailors  of 
various  grades,  2,319  connected  with  railways,  887  with  commerce.  806 
with  the  na\-T,  461  civil  engineers,  541  agriculturists,  280  coffee  planters, 
178  missionaries,  321  surgeons  and  physicians.  The  classification,  however, 
though  taken  from  the  oflBcial  abstract,  is  ob\iousIy  incorrect.  Only  one 
person  is  returned  as  a  tea-planter. 


III.  Occupations  of  the  Population. 

Of  the  total  male  population  in  India  under  British  rule  or  suzerainty, 
52,029.098,  or  40  per  cent.,  are  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  7.'i48,476, 
or  5-6  per  cent.,  were  labourers ;  3,027.958,  or  233  per  cent.,  were  in  the 
se^^ice  of  Government  or  members  of  professions;  2.489,516.  or  19  per 
cent.,  were  engaged  in  domestic  service  and  occupations:  49,248,645,  or  38 
per  cent. ,  were  ret  umefl  as  •  independent  and  non-productive  and  unspecified ; ' 
3,238,734,  or  25  per  cent.,  were  in  commerce  ;  and  12.659,425,  or  97  per 
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cent.,  were  in  industrial  occupations.  Tlius  less  than  1 2-|  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  were  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits ;  while  40  per 
cent,  were  directlj'  engaged  in  agriculture,  to  which  should  be  added  probably 
the  bulk  of  the  labourers  ;  while,  doubtless,  a  large  proportion  of  tliose 
returned  in  the  '  independent  and  non-productive  class  '  were  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  land,  though  not  actually  emploj'ed  in  its  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  population  (in  thousands) 
under  this  head  : — 


- 

Population 

.- 

Population 

Males 

Females 

Ma'.cs 

Females 

Workers  in : — 

j 

Cotton  and  flax 

2,608 

2,878 

Domestic  servants 

2,150 

652 

Dress 

2,082 

733 

Municipal        and 

}  791 

18 

Vegetable  food . 

1,446 

1,720 

local  officers 

Animal  food      ,' 

G41 

449 

Connected      with 

j.  311 

Drinks 

709 

204 

the  army    . 

Stone  and  clay . 

667 

355 

Clergymen       and 

1  601 

94 

Earthenware     . 

509 

260 

temple  officers    . 

Gold,  silver,  and 

]■    459 

14 

Mercantile      call- 

:  984 

124 

precious  stones 

J 

mgs    . 

Iron  and  steel  . 

455 

19 

General  dealers     . 

886 

286 

Bamboo,  canes, 
rushes,  &c. 

1   403 

277 

Carriers 
Labourers 

1,123 
7,248 

18 
5,244 

IV.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  among  the  general  population  is  still 
very  imperfect.  The  following  table  shows  for  1888-89  the  mean  ratio  of 
births  and  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  the  provinces  of  British 
India  (including  Berar)  : — 


Births 

Deaths 

Bengal 

20-63 

22-94 

N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudli 

38-25 

30-08 

Punjab    .... 

37-32 

29-89            ' 

Central  Provinces 

41-52 

28-70 

Berar 

41-3 

24-7 

Lower  Burma . 

23-91 

23-40 

Assam 

31-62 

27-98 

Madras    . 

29-9 

21-4              1 

Bombay  . 

38-57 

28-44             ] 

Mysore    . 

2414 

17-30 

Coorg 

16-61 

19-41             1 

The  average  deatli-rate  for  British  India  has  varied  from  20-98  per 
1,000  in  1880  to  2574  in  1888. 

The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  in  1883-84  was  17,936 ; 
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1884-55,22.385;  1885-86.7,979;  1886-87,  7,078;  1887-88,  »=. 451  :  1*^88-89, 
10.388.  The  balk  of  the.«e  emigrants  go  to  British  Colonics,  mainly 
to  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Y.  Prixcipal  Towns. 

There  are  in  India  G2  towns,  with  over  5O,0CO  inhabitants,  as  follows, 
according  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1881  : — 


Towns  Popalatiou 

Calcutta  (with 

suburbs) ' 
Bombay 


Madraii 

Hyderabad 

Lucknow 

Benares 

Delhi  . 

Patna . 

Agra  . 

Bangalore 

Amritsar 

Cawnpoor 

Lahore 

Allahabad 

Jeypore 

Rangoon 

Poona . 

Ahmedabad 

Bareilly 

Snrat  . 


684,658 
773,196 
405,848 
354,692 
261,303 
199,700 
]  73,393 
170,654 
160,203 
155,857 
151,896 
151,444 
149.369 
148,547 
142,578 
134,176 
129,751 
127,621 
113,417 
109,844 


Towns 
Howrah . 
Barotla  . 
Meerut  . 
Nagpore 
Gwalior. 
Trichinopoli 
Peshawur 
Dacca    , 
Gya 

Jubbulpur 
Indore   . 
Shahjehanpnr 
Rampur. 
Madura  . 
Kurrachee 
Muhan  . 
Bhagnlpur 
Umballa 
Moradabad 
Bhurtpur 
Durbungha 


Popn'ation 
105,206 
101,818 
99,565 
98,299 
88,066 
84,449 
79,982 
79,076 
76,415 
75,705 
75,401 
74,830 
74,260 
73,807 
73,560 
68.674 
68,238 
67,463 
67,387 
66,163 
65,955 


I      Towns 

^  Fumickabad 

Koil 
I  Sholapnr 
;  Saharanpore 
I  Goruckpur 
i  Calicut   . 
I  Mirzapur 
>  Fyzabad 
I  Bhopal   . 
j  Monghyr 
I  Tanjore  . 

Negapatam 

Patiala   . 
.  Bellary  . 
j  Monlmein 
;  Rawalpindi 
•  Jullur.dur 

Chupra  . 

Kampti . 

Salem     . 
,  Coombaconam 


Porn'ation 
6?,437 
61.730 
61,281 
59,194 
57,922 
57,085 
56,378 
55,570 
55,402 
55,372 
54,745 
53,855 
53,629 
53.460 
5.3,107 
52,975 
52,119 
51,670 
f^,987 
50,667 
60,098 


'  Exc'niliiig  How  rub. 


After  these  towns  there  are  123  of  between  20,000  and  ."JO.OOO  inhabi- 
tants, 388  between  10,000  and  20,000, 1.064  between  5,000  and  10,0Ct).  Of 
the  so-callefl  villages,  as  many  as  348,466  contained  less  than  200  in- 
habitants each;  and  184,486  contained  a  popidation  varving  between  200 
and  500. 


Religion. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  num- 
ber being  three-fourths  of  the  total  population;  together  with  the  Moham- 
medans, who  amount  to  50,000,000,  they  comprise  94  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  community.  The  Buddhists  are  mostly  iin  Burmah,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  that  the  number  of 
Christians  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Sikhs,  viz.,  under  2,000,000 : — 
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Of    the   Christians    enumerated    above    the    following  are  the  sub- 
divisions as  given  in  the  official  returns  :— 


Sect 

Population  |                         Sect                          Popnlatkm 

Roman  Catholics    . 
Church  of  Enjrland 
Church  of  Scotland 
Episcopalians . 

963,000  !  Other  Protestants  . 
354,000  i  Svrians,  Armenians,  and 

20,t)00        'Greeks 

20,000 

138,000 
307,000 

Instmction. 

The  following  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1881 : — 


— 

Xot  onder  Instruc- 
Under  Instruction     tion,  and  able  to 
read  and  write 

Not  under  Instmc- 
tion, and  unable  to 
read  and  write 

Unspecified 

Males  . 
Females 

2,879,571       1       7,646,712 
155,268       !          277,207 

105,838,357 
111,332,927 

13,-577.211 
12,184,568 

3,034,839       1       7,923,919 

217,171,284 

25,161,779 

In  1888-89  the  total  expenditure  on  education  in  India  was  27,092,320 
rupees,  against  671,000  in  1865,  and  394,000  in  1858.  Of  the  sum  spent  in 
1889,  4,790,320  came  from  local  rates,  1,328,314  from  municipal  funds, 
7,728,720  from  fees,  5,948,141  from  subscriptions,  endowments, &c.,  7,465,741 
was  granted  bv  the  Government. 

The  following  was  the  edmational  expenditure  (in  millions  and  two 
decimals)  at  the  dates  quoted  : — 


1881 

18S4 

188S 

188« 

1887 

1888 

rupees 
17-60 

rupees 
2171 

rupees 
23-73 

rupees 
24-24 

rupees 
2551 

rupees 
26-37 

At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the 
four  Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjab,  which, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  afiiliated  colleges  in  which 
a  prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province  for  training  teachers ;  and  a  staff 
of  inspecting  officers  visit  all  schools  on  the  departmental  lists.  Medical 
colleges  furnish  a  limited  number  of  graduates  and  a  larger  number  of 
certificated  practitioners  who  do  duty  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  serve 
in  the  army  medical  department.  Engineering  and  other  technical  schools 
have  also  increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  matricuLited  at 
the  four  Universities  for  the  years  quoted : — 


Calcutta  . 
Madras     . 
Bombay  . 
Punjab     . 

ISSl 

1S85 

j        1886 

18S7 

1888 

1889 

1,184 

1,371 

429 



1,603 
840 

i    1,070 

j    1,895 

837 

2,409 

2,165 

527 

1.997 

1,963 

823 

212 

1,190 

1,854 

914 

324 
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The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  for  1889,  as  to  the 
number  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the  pupils  : — 


- 

Institutions  for 

Scholars 

Males 

Females 

Ma'.es 

Females 

Colleges  .... 

124 

3 

14,394 

G6 

General  educat  ion : 

Secondary    . 

4,362 

372 

425,340 

29,364 

Trimary 

.82,976 

4,579 

2,341,114 

226,704 

Special  education  : 

Technical,  medical,  in- 

dustrial,   and    other 

schools 

540 

44 

10,982 

1,185 

Private  institutions  : 

Advanced  &  elementary 
Total. 
Grand  total 

37,330 

1.010 

465,204 

31,999 

125,332 

(i.C.OB 

3,265,040 

292,318 

131,940 

3,557,358 

Of  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  over 
131,000),  18,366  are  public,  57,799  are  aided,  and  55,833  are  private  and 
unaided. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the 
whole  system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  public 
instruction  on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  to  encourage  private 
♦enterprise  in  teaching,  to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous 
schools,  and  to  provide  that  the  education  of  the  people  shall  advance  at  a 
more  equal  pace  along  with  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  Female 
■education  and  the  instruction  of  certain  backward  classes  of  the  community, 
such  as  Mohammedans,  received  special  attention. 

In  1890  there  were  over  450  vernacular  newspapers  published  regularly  in 
12  different  languages  ;  and  in  the  previous  year  8.S77  books  and  magazines 
jippe.'ired,  more  than  nine-tenths  being  in  native  langunges. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorships  of  iJongal  and  the  N.W.  Provinces  have  each  a  high  court, 
supreme  both  in  civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the  minor 
jrrovinces,  the  Punjab  has  a  chief  court,  with  four  judges;  the  Central 
I'roviiHies  and  Oudh  have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.  Lower  Ihirma 
has  a  judicial  commissioner  and  a  recorder.  For  Assam,  the  high  court 
at  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial  authority,  except  in  the  three  hill 
<iistricts,  where  the  chief  conmiissioner  of  Assam  is  judge  without  appeal 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  each  district  the  'collector-magistrate'  is 
judge  botii  of  first  instance  and  appeal. 

Many  native  stipendiary  judges  and  magistrates   arc  now  employed 
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everywhere,  an<l  in  most  provinces  a  large  number  of  native  gentlemen 
are  appointed  honorary  magistrates.  The  number  of  criminal  courts  has 
been  increasing,  and  the  average  length  of  ciiminal  sentences  has 
decreai«ed. 

The  followinp-  table  gives  (in  thousands)  the  number  of  persons  brought 
to  trial  and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted  : — 


PCTSons            t       1881 

1884 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1,433 
689 
511 

Tried       .        .  1    1,172 
Convicted        .         645 
Of  whom, fined         468 

1,262 
621 
465 

1,323 
621 

462 

1,368 
668 
498 

1,377 
674 

500 

In  1888,  474  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,831  to  transportation^ 
and  156,723  to  imprisonment.  Tbere  were  934  convictions  for  the  crime 
of  murder,  7,428  for  cattle-theft,  48,943  for  ordinary  theft,  and  13,746 
for  housebreaking. 

The  total  ix»lice  of  that  year  were  142,737  in  number.  Out  of  this  number 
52,713  were  armed  with  firearms  and  42,793  with  swords. 

In  1888  there  were  35  central  gaols,  190  district  gaols,  and  511 
subsidiary  gaols.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
gaol  at  the  end  of  the  jeaurs  quoted : — 


'        Prisoners 

1881 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Male    . 

Female 
1 

Total     . 

8.3,429- 

3,888 

73.026 

2,883 

74,204 
2,772 

73,940 
2,570 

76.627 
2.694 

82,140 
2,933 

87,317 

75,909 

■ 

,76,976 

76,510 

82,321 

85,073 

The  number  of  prisoners  punished  with  whipping  has  been  greatly 
lessened,  the  number  for  1888  being  15,488,  against  75,223  in  1878. 


Finance. 

According;  to  the  Act  of  1858,  the  revenue  and  expenditure- 
of  the  Indian  Empire  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
in  Council,  and  no  grant  or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
revenue  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  Council. 

The  subjoined  table  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees  (Rx.),  the  total 
gross  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  ex- 
cluding capital  expenditure  on  public  works  and  distinguishin"- 
Indian  and  home  expenditure,  in  each  of  the  financial  years 
ending  March  31,  1879,  and  1885-89  :— 
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Years 

ciiilod 

MarcU  31 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Total  Expenditure 

In  India 

In  Great  Britain 

1879 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Rx. 
65,194,020 
70,690,681 
74,464,197 
77,337,134 
78,759,744 
81,696,678 

Rx. 
45,265,498 
53,549,721 
58,839,753 
57,329,672 
58,932,878 
59,705,003 

Rx. 
16,794,424 
17,527,406 
18.426,170 
19,829,035 
21,855,698 
21,954,657 

Rx. 
63,059,922 
71,077,127 
77,265,923 
77,158,707 
80,788,576 
81,659,660 

The  nominal  value  of  the  rupee  is  2s.,  but  for  some  years  the 
actual  value  has  not  exceeded  Is.  5d.,  and  has  frequently  been 
belo"w  that  figure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1889-90  (revised  estimate)  and  1890-91  (budget 
estimate)  : — 


Expenditure 


Heads  of  Revenue 


Land  revenue . 
Opium    . 
Salt 

Stamps  . 
Excise  . 
Provincial      "| 

rates     .     .  J 
Customs 
Assessed  taxes 
Forest     . 
Registration  . 
Tribute  . 
Interest  . 
Tost  Office,    ~j 

Telegraph,    |> 

and  Mint     J 
Civil  dci)art-  \ 

ments    .       ) 
Miscellaneous 
Railways 
Irrigation 
Buildings       "| 

and  roads    J 
Military   de-  ( 

partmeuts .  J 


Total  revenue 


1889-90 


1890-91      j 


Heads  of 
Expenditure 


1889-90 


Rx.  I  Rx 
23,817,300  23,874, 
8,546,400;  8,203 
8,192,500]  8,233 
4,060,500  4,034 
4,837,10(1   4,844 

8,345,800;  3,349,400; 


1,487,300 

1,567,100 

1,446,400 

346,700 

777,400! 

867,700j 


4001  Interest   . 
,300;  Refunds, 
,500j     compensa- 
,U00i     tions,  &;c.  . 
,500' Charges   of 
collection . 
Post    Office, 
,1001     Tele!::raph, 
00     and  Mint . 


Rx. 
4,262,300 

1,790,400 


Rx. 
4,296,300 

1,732,600 


r,224,100,  8,042,900 


1,501 
1,558. 
l,414,400|Civilsalaries&c.i 

34; 

776, 

789, 


,5(X) 
,200 
,900 


2,339,700,  2,423,400 


1,518.700;  1,521, 

1,325,500:  1,243, 

16,503,300  17,151 

1,985,300;  2,0:'>5, 

649,200i      589, 


500 


000 
400 


-I! 


1,022,100'      982,600 


84,636.300  84,932,100 


Miscell.  Civil 
charges 

Famine  re- 
lief and  iu' 
surance     .  j 

Railway  con-  ^ 
struction  .    (" 

UaihvayReve-"\ 
000|  nue  account/ 
400  Irrigation 

Cuildings  ") 
and  roads .  J 

Army 

Defence  works 

Total 

Provincial  "1 
balances     .  / 

Total  expenditure  \ 
charged  against  t- 
revenue     .        .  ) 


2,203,100 

13,282,500 
4,848,700 

005,500 

5,900 

18,406.900 
2,709,300 
5.439,400 

20,933,600 

758.400 

82,474,100 

+  352,500 

82,826,600 


2,328,600 

13,596,800 
4,945,400 

600,000 

4,800 

19,017,900 

2,739,400 

5,717,300 

21,505,100 
892.300 


85,419,40V 
-757,700 

84,661,700 
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In  addition  to  the  above  expenditure  a  capital  exf)enditure 
not  charged  against  revenue  on  railway  and  irrigation  works  is 
set  down  for  1889-90  at  34,618,000  rui^es,  and  for  1890-91 
at  37,500,000  rupees. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most 
important  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely,  land, 
opium,  and  Siilt,  in  the  financial  years  1879  and  1886-90  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 

Land 

Opium 

Salt 

1879 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Rx. 
22.323.868 
22.592.371 
23,055.724 
23.189,2U2 
23,016,404 
23,817,300 

Rx. 
9,399.401 
8,942,515 
8,942,976 
8,515,462 
8,662,311) 
8,546.400 

Rx. 
6,941.120 
6,345,128 
6,657.644 
6.670.728 
7,67.5,634 
8,192,500 

The  most  important  source  of  public  income  to  which  rulers 
in  India  have  in  all  ages  looked  is  the  land.  The  land  revenue 
of  India,  as  of  all  Eastern  countries,  may  Ije  regarded  less  as  a 
tax  on  the  landowners  than  as  the  result  of  a  joint  proprietorship 
in  the  soil,  under  which  the  produce  is  divided  between  the  osten- 
sible proprietors  and  the  State.  For  details  a.s  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  tenures  of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the  Year- 
book for  1886,  p.  799.     See  also  under  Agriculture. 

The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1888-89  as  follows  : — 


Administrations 

Rx. 

Admini-trat 

ons 

Rx. 

India     .... 

132,509 

Central  Pro\ 

mces 

630.933 

Bengal  .... 

3,737,346 

Madras 

.     4,392,212 

Assam  .... 

444,483 

Bombay     . 

.     4,274,112 

Punjab  .... 

2,172,722 

Burma 

. 

.     4,298,974 

North-West      Provinces 

. 

and  Oudh  . 

5,651,137 

Total     . 

.  23,016,404 

Next  in  importance  to  the  land-revenue  as  a  great  source  of  Indian 

receipts  is  tlie  income  derived  from  the  opium  monopoly.     The  cultivation 

I  of  the  poppy  is  prohibited  in  British  India,  except  under  permit  or  licence, 

1  the  cultivators  being  bound  to  sell  the  produce  to  the  officers  of  the  Go- 

I  vemment  at  a  certain  fixed  price.     It  is  manufactured  or  purified  and 

1  packed  at  the  Government  factories  of  Patna  and  Ghaziporc,  and  thereafter 

j  sent  to  Calcutta,  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  to  merchants,  who  export  it 

j  to  China  and  elsewhere.     In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  revenue  is  derived 

J  from  the  opium  which  is  manufactured  in  the  native  States  of  Malwa  and 

Gujerat,  on  which  passes  are  given,  at  the  price  of  600  rs.  per  chest,  weighing 

t  140  lbs.  net.  to  merchants  who  wish  to  send  opium  to  the  port  of  Bombay. 

The  poppy  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Presidency  of  JIadras,  nor  in  the  other 

provinces  of  British  India,  except  as  a  garden  product.     The  gross  annual 
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revenue  derived  from  opinm  averaged  during  each  of  the  ten  years  1880  to 
1889  the  sum  of  Rx.  9,;]i9,749,  and  the  average  net  receipts  during  the 
same  period,  Rx.  6,942,962.  In  1855-58  the  net  opium  revenue  averaged 
only  Rx.  4,580,000. 

The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army.  Tlie  mainte- 
nance of  the  armed  force  to  uphold  British  rule  in  India  cost  120,000,000 
rupees  in  the  year  before  the  great  mutiny,  and  subsequently  rose  to  aboTe 
250,000,000  rupees.  It  was  289,324,970  rupees  (including  113,827,870 
rupees  for  Afghanistan)  in  1880-81 ;  183,594,330  rupees  (including  178,690 
rupees  for  Afghanistan,  and  13,086,840  rupees  for  Egypt)  in  1882-83; 
169,638,030  rupees  in  1883-84  :  in  1886-87, 195.250,420  rupees  ;  in  1887-88, 
204,179,340  rupees;  in  1888-89,  203,018,410  rupees;  and  in  1889-90, 
209,336,000  rupees.  The  Budget  estimate  for  1890-91  is  215,051,000 
rupees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  ])ublic 
debt  of  British  India,  both  that  bearing  and  that  not  bearing  interest,  and 
distinguishing  the  debt  in  India  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  finan- 
cial years  1880  and  1885-89  : — 


Year  ended 

rermanent  Debt 

Permanent  Debt 

Unfunded  Debt 

Total 

Maroli  31 

in  India 

iu  England 

in  India 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1880 

82,872,509 

68,855,556 

8,634,337 

160,362,402 

1885 

93,183,660 

69,271,088 

11,266,746 

174,721,494 

1886 

92,703,982 

73,806,621 

8,013,498 

174,524,101 

1887 

92,653,636 

84,228,177 

8,789,343 

185,671,156 

1888 

98,090,962 

8i,l  40,148 

9,715,833 

191,916,943 

1889 

100,879,742 

95,033,610 

10,706,207 

206,619,559 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  each  of  the 
Governments  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1889  :-  - 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Rx. 

Ex. 

India 

15,550,845 

19,491,939 

Bengal        .                 .... 

19,359,954 

8,940,111 

Assam          ...... 

982,258 

661,742 

Punjab 

6,873,771 

4,633,864 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Uudh 

9,385,414 

4,361,272 

Central  Provhices       .... 

1,764,612 

1,198,357 

Madras        ..... 

10,842,219 

8,171,040 

Bombay      ...... 

12,724,880 

8,702,345 

Burma         ...... 

3,728,257 

.3,544.333 

In  England 

330,631 

I4,98.'i,221 

Exchange  

Total 

153,837 

6,971,436 

81,696,678 

81,659,660 

fru„ :. .:    „i —  :„    T„.i:_ - 

.1 : 1    :.,i„  J 

p t :    * 

The  municipal  revenues  in  India  are  derived  mainly  from  octroi,  taxes 
on  houses,  lands,  vehicles,  .inimals,  tolls,  and  Jissessed  taxes.  The  amount 
of  income  for  1888-99  for  all  Indian  municipalities  was  Rx.  2,806,462,  and  the 
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expenditure  was  Rx.  0,775,816.     Tlie  following  table  shows  the  amoant  for 
the  chief  administrations  (in  thousands  of  rupees)  : — 


Municipalities 

Income 

E^di-          MunlcipiUitiM 

I— (^<«- 

Bengal      , 

Punjab 

N.W.  Provinces. 

6,592 
3,501 
2,957 

9,159        Madras    . 
3,378        Bombay  . 
2,992        Burma     . 

2,880        3,405 
8,164     1 30,278 
2,773     1    7,238 

Defence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  established  strength  of  th« 
European  and  Native  army  in  British  India — exclusive  of  native 
artificers  and  followers — for  the  year  1890-91: — 


Corps 

ToUl 

Earopeui 
Officers 

0  a 

Non-CommiasioneJ             _      , 
Officers  and  Privates           ^  ^^^^ 

EUBOPKAX  ABXV. 
Roval  Artillery  .... 

Cavalry 

Royal  Engineers 

Infantry 

Invalid  and  Veteran  Establish- 
ment        

Staff  Corps        .... 
General  List,  Cavalry 
General  List,  Infantry 
Unattached  Officers  . 
XSeneral  Officers  unemployed     . 

Total  European  Army  . 
NATivr.  Army. 

494 

261 

254 

1,537 

19 
793 

28 

104 

2 

35 

12,229 
5,418 

52,164 

32 

12,723 

6,679 

254 

53,701 

51 
T93 

28 

104 

2 

35 

3,527 

69,843 

73,370 

European 
Officers 

Native 
Officers 

Non-Com. 
Officers  * 
Pri  vat  es 

3,757 
23,547 

3,872 
113.529 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Sappers  and  Miners  .  '      . 
Infantry 

Total  Native  Army 

Total   European   and  Native 
Army  . 

33 

368 

56 

1,119 

26 

627 

66 

2,041 

3,698 

22,562 

3,760 

110,369 

1,576 

2,760 

140,369 

■  144,705 

5,103 

2,760 

210,212 

218,075 
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Since  1856,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000  Euro- 
pean soldiers  and  215,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  changed  to 
72,000  European  and  152,000  native  soldiers  ;  and  the  concenti'a- 
tion  or  mobilisation  of  troops  has  been  greatly  facilitated  within 
the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  regular  transport  service  now 
exists,  and  a  method  has  been  organised  for  the  supply  of  animal 
carriage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  field  establishments  sufficient 
to  place  a  large  army  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  health  of  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by 
better  barracks,  by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European 
soldiers  at  drill  stations,  and  by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions, 
that  the  death  rate,  which  before  the  Mutiny  was  6*9  per  cent,  for 
Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced  to  I'Sfand  1*3 
per  cent,  respectively.  There  are  about  20,500  volunteers  of  Euro- 
pean blood,  17,500  of  whom  were  in  1889  reported  efiicient. 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1890-91  the  strength  of  the 
European  British  army  in  India  for  the  year  was  given  as 
follows  : — 


- 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engi- 
neers 

Infantry 

Miscell. 
OflScers 

Total 

Bengal 
Bombay       . 
Madras 

Total 

3,786 

631 

1,262 

7,394 
3,109 
2,220 

185 
22 
47 

34,454 

9,117 

10,130 

493 
217 
252 

46,322 
13,096 
13,949 

5,679 

12,723 

254 

53,701 

962 

73,367 

Returns  published  in  1884  show  that  the  various  feudatory  op 
independent  States  of  India  have  armies  numbering  349,835  men, 
and  4,237  guns. 

During  the  year  1888-89  steps  were  taken  to  reorganise  por- 
tions of  the  armies  of  the  native  States,  so  as  to  render  them 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The  following  con- 
tingents are  being  drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  States  named : — 


Troops 

Kashmir 

.    4,000 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Patiala 

.       600 

1,000 

BahawulpTir 

.       150 

300 

.Thind 

.       150 

600 

Kapurth.'ila 

.       150 

600 

Faridkot     . 

50 

150 

Maler  Kotla 

Cavalry    Infantry 
50             150 

Bhurtpore  . 
Bikanir 

800             600 
Came!  corpa 
.        500 

Ulwar         , 

Cavalry 
.    1,000            600 

Jodhpur     . 

.     1,200 

British  officers  were  appointed  to  inspect  these  troops. 

There  aro    two    armour-plated  turret-ships  attached  to  the 
Government  of  India  :— The  Abyssinia,  4  guns,  2,908  tons,  949 
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horse-power  ;  and  the  Magdala,  4  guns,  3,344  tons,  1,436  horse* 
power.  In  1890  there  were  14  ships  of  war  on  the  East  India 
Station,  and  18  on  the  China  Station. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
directed  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
agriculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  established  in  every 
province  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes early  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls  or  advises 
upon  model  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organising  schools  for  teaching 
the  chemistry  and  science  of  agriculture.  By  these  departments 
Indian  students  of  good  education  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
manures,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 
staples,  and  of  such  appliances  as  improvetl  sugar-mills,  that  the 
example  or  teaching  of  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
agents  is  likely  to  have  useful  effect.  Something  has  also  been 
done  towards  introducing  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  some  pro- 
vinces, and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local  breeds  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1889  the  amount  of  land  held  direct  from 
Government  in  each  province  of  British  India  ;  and  also  the  number  of 
estates,  of  holders,  the  average  area  of  each  estate,  and  its  average  assess- 
ment in  rupees  ;  statistics  for  Bengal  are  not  available  : — 


j 

Administration 

No.  of  Sstat6s 

Gross  Aiea 

of  Estates 

Xcof  Holders 

Average 

Aratof  each 

Estate 

A'remge 
Assessment 

1 

1        Acres       1 

Acres 

ra.      «.  p.! 

Madras . 

3,244,478  j  48,331,139  :  5,042,335 

14-9 

15  10  1 ' 

1  Bombay 

—        1        —        !        — 

— 

—         i 

Coorg    . 

30,637  !       155,265  i        17,502 

5 

9     6  5 

;  Berar     . 

374,054 

7,819,262       305,448 

20-9 

17  15  4! 

1  Central  Provs. 

76,921 

49,943,908       132,408 

558 

82    0  Oi 

!  Oudh     . 

11,320 

14,806,553 1      154,796 

1,308 

1.260  11  1 1 

N.W.Provinces 

115,137 

43,839,557 

2,462,127 

.381 

380  15  3 ; 

Punjab  . 

36,371 

55,034,935 

3,035,092 

1,513 

644     0  0' 

Assam   . 

674.909 

7,4.57,719 



11 

6     0  0 

Lower  Burma 

874,085 

4,927,944 

654.561 

5-6 

8  6         ; 

Upper  Burma 

98,193 

913,467 

98,233 

9-3 

— 

In  provinces  where  the  zemindari  tenure  prevails  (t.^.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietarv  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  several  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  is  assesse^l  at  an  aliquot 
part  (usually  about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.     The 

k2 
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rPvenue  is  payable  on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  reuiainhig 
uncharged  for  the  period  of  settlement.  In  provinces  where  the  ryotwari 
tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where  each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the 
State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  him- 
self and  the  Government),  the  revenue  is  separately  assessed  at  an  acreage 
rate  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  payable  at  once  (or 
after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all  exten- 
sions of  cultivation.  The  ryotwari  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice, 
whereas  the  zemindar  or  large  proprietor  eng<ages  to  pay  the  revenue 
assessed  upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  class  of  tenure  in  each  province  : — 


Zemindari  and  Village 

Ryotwari 

Communities 

— 

Area. 

Population 

Revenue. 
Rupees 

Area. 

Population  1  •d„^„„„„ 

ofSurveyeajK^J™^; 

Area      |   ^^V^^ 

Surveyed 
Acres 

of  Surveyed 
Area" 

Surveyed 
Acres 

N.-W.  Pro7i!ices  . 

52,620,983 

32,308,052 

43,150,535 

_ 



_        1 

Oudh     . 

15,301,911 

11,387,741 

14,491,359 

• — 

— 

—        1 

Punjab . 

71,371,776 

18,850,437 

24,281,403 

— 

— 

— 

Lower  Bur  na 

170,027 

— 

53,075 

54,467,804 

—             7,996,135 

Upper  Bur.tia 

— 

— ■ 

— 

51,190,400 

1,988.915         811,53.'? 

Central  Prorinoes 

13,675,859 

1,339,508 

152,044 

41,685,162 

8,499,283       5,978,549 

Assam  . 

4,413,093 

— • 

— 

i     2.400,305 

— .                  — 

Ajmere . 

734,601 

218,065 

319,794 

1         — . 

—                  — 

Coorg    . 

— 

— 

— 

1     1,013,000 

178,302         288,025 

Madras . 

27,598,376 

7,901,170 

5,097,121 

62,354,073 

22,922,370  '  44,295,662 

Bombay 

— 

— 

— 

47,489,223 

13,267,395     28,284,725 

Sind       . 

— 

— • 

— 

25,854,483 

2,413,823  j    6,5»0,27.'> 

Berar     . 

— 

— 

— - 

i  11,337,756 

2,630,018  1    6,775,991 

Bengal  . 

No 

statistics 

j  available. 

1 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  provinces  (excepting  Bengal), 
the  total  acreage  over  which  were  grown  the  chief  crops  of  British  India 
in  1888-89,  the  total  area  cultivated  being  134,G5i5,Ot3G  acres ; — 


Administrations 


Benpral     . 
N.-W.  Provs.   . 
Oudh 
Punjab    . 
liOwer  Burma. 
Upper  Buriii!  . 
Central  Provs. 
Assam 
Ajmere    . 
Ooorff 
Madras    . 
Bombay  . 
Berar 
PargauaManpu: 


ToUl 


4,338,923 

2,4  i9,228 

6 )  ',565 

4,0  7,606 

1,605,936 

3,78J,666 

1,262,791 

758 

74,199 

0,28),h06 

2,239,198 

19,S10 

90 


26,810,306 


Whcit 


3,479,279 
1,489,921 
7,371,977 

9,185 

3,531,941 

12 

9,548 

20,360 

2,312,930 

912,029 

2,831  j 


Other 
Food 
Grains 


17,052,358 

6,433,384 

11,787,458 

49,790 

1,186,480 

4,811,519 

61,665 

163,294 

1,011 

13,927.269 

17,823,577 

2,878,260 

3,254 


Sugar 
Cane 


19,170,013  76,178,93S 


Tea    ;  Cotton    Oil  Seeds  Indigo 


Statisiticsnoti  availabljc  , 

990,2191      8,7181,341,899,    574,835  317,943 


238,224 

391,060 

8,930 

876 

49,650 

19,293 

340 


9,204 
14 

800 

216,676 


57,770;    269,662!  18,643 


To- 
baoco 


41,: 

13,374 


762,7591    891,504  138,3441    f0,8«6 


8,386'      3I>,706I 

90,899     2o;!,048J 

674,559  1,302,523! 

1,093;  150,1071 
17,418|      17,871 


55 

5  88 
28 


59,358  5,665  I,K07,566il,566,9S5 

92,281  —      2,758.365;i,796,284 

3,812  —       1,994,767|    634,535 

88|  —  3        1,143 


1,854,161  341,077 


9,316,464  7,381,811 


509,390 
13,137 

189 


998,317 


23,53ft 

28,484 
19,649 


«7,M.. 

67,18 
15,760 


347,769 
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Besides  cotton,  other  fibres  occupied  328.733  acres,  only  308  of  which 
grew  jute.  Coffee  plantations  occupy  118,262  acres,  of  which  56.094  acrea 
were  in  Madras  ami  61,996  acres  in  Cooi^.  Food  crops,  other  cereals  and 
pulses,  cover  3,113,023  acres.  In  1888-89  of  the  total  area  cultivated 
(148,805,000  acres),  26,344,000  acres  were  under  irrigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  agricaltnral  stock  in  each  of 
the  provinces  in  British  India  in  1888-89 : — 


Administrations 

Cows  and       u„-.i»-. 
BnUocks    i    Bn«f*»«>« 

Hones  and 
Ponim 

3f  Dies  and 
Donkfys 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

Bengal.       . 
N.W.  ProTinces 
Ondh     .       . 
Punjab . 
Lower  Burma 
Upper  Burma 
Coitrai  Prorincea 
!  Assam    . 

J'-iniiKiV  ■ 
Berar     . 

I 

'■               Not 

13,094,815         3,020,401 

5.580,138    i    1,092,811 

9,289,765         2.568.726 

940.867           687,183 

680,688            102,627 

1                Xot 

170,612             22,460 

62,407              25,038 

10,392,399         3,319,911 

6,374,142"        1,778,254 

1,6M,134           324,327 

aTailab'e 

333.132 

130.332 

22t,943 

«A63 

8,934 

availaKe 

2,476 

591 

41,972 

138,438 

41,448 

273.923 

59.298 
485,909 

91C 

4,402 

303 

127,720 

Xotarailable 

19,796 

4,275,610 

1,|S«Q,323 

6,399,689 

27,813 

8403 

197.604 

&1UI 

1 1,399,897 

3,I70jOSS 

459,083 

Total 

48,279,967 

12.941,788 

936,819 

9n,S63 

27.619,178 

*  Exclnsire  of  Sind,  for  whicb  statistics  are  not  aTBilable. 

There  were  of  carts,  2,026,065 ;  ploughs,  10,620,970;  and  boats,  121,496. 

In  1888-89  there  were  54,917  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated  and 
reservetl  by  the  State.  The  work  of  demarcating  and  reserving  forest 
tracts  has  been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  in  recent  years,  and  especially 
since  1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcated  area  was  only  17,705  square 
miles ;  in  the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Central 
Provinces  to  40,425  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  reserved  forests  in  1889  in 
-  )uare  miles: — 

Sq.  miles 
^.t:•ntral  Provinces,  19,712 
Bombay      .         .  10,236 
Lower  Burma     .     5,111 


Sq.  miles 

Sq.  miles 

Bengal        .        .     4,988  1  Assam     . 

.     3.447 

Madras        .         .     3.727     l^imjab    . 

.     1.535 

N.W.P.andOudh    3,727     Berar      . 

.     1,059 

There  were  108  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1888-89,  containinfr 
22,156  looms  and  2,669,922  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
92,126  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  quite 
100.000,000  rupees. 

There  were  25  jute  mills  and  one  hemp  mill  in  March  1889,  employing 
■^  daily  average  number  of  59,722  persons,  with  7,819  looms  and  152,667 
'indies.  The  capital  invested  in  the  joint  stock  miUs  is  estimated  at 
1 4,000,000  rupees.  •    • 

There  were  four  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1888,  with  (for 
three  mills)  275  looms  and  7,348  spindles. 

There  are  nine  paper  mills. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  during  1889  amounted  to  5,165,138  gallons. 
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There  were  117  collierie.s  in  India  in  1888,  of  which  67  were  beinff 
worketl.     Tb.e  annual  output  from  all  the  mines  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

1883  .     1,^.15.976  1885     .     1,294,221  1887     .     1,563,652 

1884  .     1,:J97,818  1886     .     1,388,487  1888     .     1,708,848 
The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1888  may  be  estimated  at  5,800,000  Rs. 

The  total  imports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  in  1888-89  amounted  to 
833,478  tons.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given 
as  29,301. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  sea-borne  external  tratle  of  India  ha>  risen  in  the  55 
years,  1834-35  to  1888-89.  from  Rx.  14,342,290  to  Rs.  182,119,306,  the  in- 
crease bein«:  nearly  thirteenfold,  making  on  the  averatre  a  rate  of  21-3  per 
cent,  annually.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  trade  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  is  shown  below,  the  period  being  divided  into  four 
periods  of  seven  years  each : — 


lS(;i-62  to  1867-68 
18(;8-r)9  to  1874-75 
1875-76  to  1881-82 
1882-83  to  1888-89 


Ayenge 
Annual 
Imports 

Annnal 
Exports 

per  ifiit  r<{ 

IiK-rcasc 
fi.r  <tnt.  of 

Ri. 

1  46,564,217 

1  43.144.965 

53,158,379 

72,768,240 

Rx. 
55,247.350 
57.379.611 
69,432,191 
89,300,256 

-7-34 
23  21 
36  29 

i        3-86 
,      2100 
1     28-62 

In  the  year  ending  March  31.   1890,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  India 
(private  and  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

I^Ierchandise    . 
Treasure 

Total 

Rx. 
69,197,489 
17,459,501 

Rx. 
103,460,398 
1,907,322 

86,656,990 

105,367,720 

The  following  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
India,  divided  into  merchantlise  and  '  treasure '  (bullion  specie),  excluding 
Government  stores  and  Government  treasure,  in  the  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31,  1880,  and  1886-90:— 


Imports 

Years  emled 

March  31 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1880 

39,742,166 

11,65.5,395 

51..397,."6l 

1886 

51,S11,.536 

15,477.801 

t;7.289.:i;j7 

1887 

58,661,462 

11.053,319 

69,714.781 

1888 

62,384.81  a 

i:5,S25.S.=>G 

76.210,669 

188U 

66,570.:!  IS 

13.S44,960 

80,415.278 

1890 

(•6.5(M),120 

17,459,301 

84,019,421 

I  S6        THE  BRITISH   EMPIKE  : — INDIA   AND   DErENDENCIES 


Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1889-90,  Rx.  99,101,054  re- 
presented the  products  of  the  country.  Rx.  4,295,808  were 
re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but  ex- 
cluding Government  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as 
follows  between  tlie  four  great  commercial  divisions  of  India  in 
1880  and  1886-90  :— 


1    - 

Bengal 

Burma              Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Imports : — 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx.    ' 

lix.                   Rx. 

1880 

21,778,651 

3,03.3,804 

3,599,026 

22,142,154 

843,926 

1886 

22,623,418 

3,436,500 

4,552,065 

34,493,255 

2,184,099 

1887 

24,412,324 

3,762,914 

5,660,569 

32,955,526 

2,923,448 

1888 

24,582,141 

5,719,802 

5,527,175 

37,653,672 

2,727,879 

188!) 

27,118,724 

5,011,889 

5,9.32,605 

.38,612.572 

3,739.488 

1890 

26,314,803 

6,467,752 

6,457,425 

42,292,342 

3,603,989 

Exports : — 

1880 

30,704,339 

5,712,960 

7,4.39,087 

2.3,854,538 

1,391,062  1 

1880 

33,211,524 

6,780,819 

8,30C,568 

32,201,739   4,415,027  1 

1887 

35,734,239 

6,586,720 

9,.360,551 

35,469,204 

2,962,457 

1888 

37,196,306 

6,633,547 

9,966,665 

.35,526,003 

2,662,895 

1889 

37,873,741 

6,108,822    10,446,348 

40,363,646 

3.889,111  ! 

1890 

39,806,476 

7,781,542    11,594,508 

40,976,131 

5,072,433 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie,  private  and  Government, 
imported  and  exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for 
the  years  1880  and  1886-90  :— 


Year  ended 

Imports  of 

Imports  of 

Exports  of 

Exjwrts  of 

Marcli  31 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx.             1 

1880 

2,050,.393 

9,605,002 

299,889 

1,735,?69      ' 

1886 

3,091,541 

1 2,386,260 

328,606 

779,632      1 

1887 

2,833,558 

8,219,761 

656,493 

1,064,023      i 

1888 

3,236,053 

10,689,803 

243,672 

1,361,052      1 

1889 

3,119,088 

10,725,872 

305,151 

1,479,192      1 

1890 

6,066,030 

12,388,474 

465,724 

1,460,598 

The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  respective  shares. 
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which  the  leading  conntries  with  which  India  deals  had  in  the  exports 
and  imports  (merchandise  alone)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  31 » 
1889  and  1890 :— 


j                Countries 

j     Exports  of  Indian  Produce 

Imports  into  India  from      ] 

1889 

1890 

188> 

1890 

Rx. 

1            Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx.         '• 

United  Kingilom     . 

;  36.250,572 

37,950,864 

52,576,440 

50,291,140 

China 

1  14,024,557 

13,801.477 

•  1.91.1,836 

3v449,601 

France 

'     8,410,444 

7,714,867 

9M,334 

975.647 

Italy 

3,470,113 

4,217,755 

504,797 

510.508 

Straits  Settlements . 

'     4,072,307 

4,536,746 

2,278,413 

2,441,400 

United  States  . 

3,589,255 

3,736,324 

1,040,318 

1,729,156 

Egypt       .        .  •      . 

3,483,800 

3,869,974 

78,042 

75,898  i 

Belgium  . 

4,663,799 

5,641,048 

•     526,698 

873,827 

Austria     . 

3,040,638 

2,960,484 

•     768,386 

703,716 

Ceylon 

1,933,056 

2,195,241 

554,379 

632,119 

Australia .         .  •      . 

1,088.250 

1,063,489 

•     294,111 

391,732  ' 

Japan 

<     1,035,304 

1,218,998 

33,836 

28,127 

Germany  . 

:     1,493,278 

2,764.657 

248.016 

563,911 

Mauritius 

\        683,511 

1,015,580 

1,57^,048 

1,735,001 

Arabia 

j        677,904 

825,146 

340,092 

373,570 

Holland    . 

1        337,137 

358,705 

11,715 

9,469  . 

East  Coast  Africa    . 

410,193 

663,263 

659,750 

419,623 

Persia       .         .         . 

303,747 

497,102 

730,957 

803,916 

Spain        .        .  •      . 

383,908 

407,075 

8,361 

9,242 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  different  classes 
of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  (private  merchandise  only) 
in  the  years  1889  and  1890  (ending  March  31)  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 


Imports 


Exports 


1890 


1889 


1890 


Auimals,  living 
Articles  of  food  and  drink 
Metals  and  manufactures 
of  :— 
Hardware  and  cutlery 
^   Metals 
^    Machinerv  . 

Railway  plant  andstock 
C  hemicals,  drugs,  kc. 
Oils         .... 
Raw  materials 
Articles  manufactured  or 
partly  so — 
Yams  and  textile  fabrics 
Apparel 
Other  articles 

Total   . 


Rx.       Rx. 
295,300   239,708 
7,469,086  7,865,834 


Rx.        Rx. 
112,146*    98,085 
24,841,910  25,355,544 


;    1,102,205 

1,096,191 

9,361 

II.O0.J 

4,054,013 

5,706,063 

43,987 

62,139 

2,316,871 

2.435,385 

176 

92^ 

2,493,239 

1,821,337 

— 



1,195.801 

1,280,-342 

15,585,461 

14,990,462 

2,072,825 

2,645.218 

430,306 

.'4.3.945^ 

4,115,681 

3,724,027 

38,509,911 

44.286,481 

34,938,408 

33,291,674 

9,357,463 

9,924,738 

1,243,097 

1,296,394 

112,980 

113,31^ 

5,273,792 

5,157,946  ': 

3,639,034  • 

3,721,010 

66,570,318  66,560,120  '  92,642,735  '  99,006,862 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  value  of  the  leading 
articles  of  jjrivate  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of 
India  only — that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1890 :— 


Exports 

Value 

i                    Imports 

Value 

Bx. 

1 

Ex. 

Rice    .... 

10,110,482 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

29,874,050 

Wheat 

5,792,377 

Metals,       hardware  1 
and  cutlery      .       ) 

6,802,253 

Cotton  (raw) 

18,669,934 

„      (manufactured) 

6,745,259 

Silk  (raw  and  manuf.) 

2,845,159 

Opium 

10,115,936 

Sugar    (refined   and ) 

2,200,049 

Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 

10,620,693 

unrefined)        .       ) 

Hides  and  skins  . 

4,524,260 

Woollen  goods     . 

1,455,235 

Jute  (raw)  . 

8,639,861 

Liquors 

1,485,145 

„     (manufactured)  . 

2,791,242 

Railway    plant    and  1 
rolling-stock    .       i 

1,821,337 

Tea      .... 

5,277,650 

Indigo 

3,863,084 

Oils      .... 

2,646,218 

Other  dyes  and  tans    . 

682,945 

Machinery  and  Mill ) 

2,435,385 

Coffee. 

1,489,872  1 

work         .         .       )" 

Wool  (raw) 

1,086,069 

Coal     .... 

1,308,590 

Spices .... 

464,140 

Provisions    . 

1,596,629 

Lac  (excluding  lac  dye) 

488,513  ! 

Apparel     (excluding  |^ 

1,296,394 

Sugar    (refined    and) 
unrefined)       .         1 

917,179 

hosiery)   .         .       ) 

Salt     .        .  '      . 

894,532 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons) 

639,545 

Spices 

852,350 

„  (manufactui'ed) 

260,721 

Glass  .... 

647,127 

Oils      .... 

543,945 

Drugs  .... 

518,287 

Wood 

660,696  1 

Paper  .... 

407,595 

Wool  .... 

870,123  ' 

Umbrellas   . 

314,106 

Provisions    . 

624,458  , 

Grain  and  Pulse  . 

115,117 

Saltpetre     . 

411,276 

The  share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  important  exports  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  1889-90  : — 


- 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 

Ex. 

Ex 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

Rice     . 

2,745,194 

426,446 

30,904 

702,358 

6,205,679 

Wheat . 

601,181 

3,312,665 

2,878,016 

514 

—       >-l 

Opium . 

6,372,517 

3,743,419 

— 

— 

Indigo . 

2,490,527 

118,707 

72,716 

1,181,134 

— 

Cotton . 

1,136,886 

14,557,279 

371,720 

2,495,773 

108,277 

Seeds  .        , 

4,160,368 

4,862,155 

597,691 

999,928 

552 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1889-90  was  31,249,315 
rupees,  and  export  duty  7,182,821  rupees.  The  largest  import  duty  is 
derived  from  salt,  23,789,888  rupees  in  1889-90 ;  the  export  duty  is  entirely 
on  rice. 

The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  United 
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Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Tnide  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table : — 


_ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  India 
Imports  of  BritUU  prodnce   . 

£ 
31,882,665 
29,388,637 

£ 
32,130,607 
31,340,342 

£ 
30,529,310 
30,583,209 

£ 
30,763.677 
32,539,234 

£ 
36,199,204 
30,955,778 

The  following  table  shows  the  staple  articles  of  export  from  India  to 
the  United  Kingtlom  in  the  years  1885-89  : — 


Year 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Jute 

Seeds    . 

Tea 

Bice 

Indigo    ; 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
2,889,930 
3,065,120 
4,815,185 
3,063,002 
5,223,808 

£ 

4,568,567 
3,945,033 
3,102,964 
3,0«9,808 
3,405,284 

£ 

3,235,729 
2,999,261 
3,670,253 
3,890,315 
5,403,651 

£ 

4,187,843 
3,927,444 
2,>t43,562 
3,492,640 
3,618,980 

£ 
3,732,384 
4,187,672 
4,211,061 
4,436,506 
4,665,496 

£ 

1,798,180 
2,068,015 
1,467,479 
1,400.952 
1,774,761 

1.833,568 
1,683.206 
1,447.868 
1,456.740 
1,612,6^4 

Other  articles  are:  leather,  of  the  value  of  1,970,635/.;  untanned 
hides,  952,353/. ;  coffee,  530,854/. ;  wool,  1,012,854/.  in  1889. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  India  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Cotton  Manu- 
factures 


Cottou  Yam 


£ 

15,739,911 
18,726,766 
16,721,960 
18,530,641 
17,678,634 


Iron 


Copper     I  Machinery 


£  £ 
2,278,404  2,871,993 
2,471,142  ;  2,692,744 
2,516,677  I  3,226,036 
2,711,844  3,178,779 
2,250,292  j  2,819,062 


£ 
1,150,631 
971.788 
919.738 
295.505 
761,900 


£ 
1,673,.301 
1,445,202 
1,683,231 
2,038,966 
1,964,556 


WooOeBa 


£ 
581,252 
585,431 
552,172 
520,812 
462,036 


The  commerce  between  India  and  Great  Britain  was  divided  as  follows 
in  1889 :— 


— 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Bombay  and  Sind        . 
Madras        .        .        •        . 
Bengal         .... 
'  Burma         .... 

1 

10,558,313 
4,836,323 
1,849,917 
2,304.651 

£ 
12,718,517 

3,294,664 
13,214,268 

1,728,329 

36,199.204         1       30.955,778 
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The  following  figi;res  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  seven  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including 
re-exports),  during  the  last  five  years,  in  thousands  of  rupees :— 


— 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Bombay      . 

532,643 

576,528 

696,546 

652,923 

657.480 

Calcutta     . 

520,041 

577,721 

589,558 

622,882 

631,124 

Rangoon    . 

74,997 

79.631 

98,977 

93,100 

108,937 

Madras 

73,674 

85,208 

88,001 

92,967 

103,393 

Karachi 

65,140 

57,054 

51,868 

73,772 

84,057 

Tuticorin   . 

10.951 

14,266 

16,139 

16,551 

22,647 

Chittagong 

8,294 

9,695 

12,570 

n,35l 

15,126 

Of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  553,773,853  rupees  in  value  came 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the  exports  572,271,909  rupees  in  value 
went  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  addition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above  there  is  a  considerable 
trans-frontier  land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  rupees, 
of  the  land-trade  (excluding  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrust- 
worthy), during  three  years  ending  March  31 : —    -^ 


Rs.  Imports 

lis.  Exports 

47,780,000 
44,801,000 
49,305,500 

Rs.  Total 

1888 
1889 
1890 

37,126,000 
37,154,000 
35,053,000 

84,906,000 
81,955,000 
84,358,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  treasure), 
in  tens  of  rupees,  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three 
years  ending  March  31,  1890  : — 


Lus  Bela 
Kbelat . 
S.  Afghanistan 
Sewestan 
Kabul  . 
Bajaur . 
Kashmir 
Lailakh 
Thibet . 
Nepal   . 
Karenni 
Shan  States . 
Zimme . 
Siam    . 


Imports  from 


Rx. 

47.400 

53,800 
266,200 

43,400 
237,600 

39,300 
637,300 

33.600 

73,2(K) 

1,644,000 

347,100 

28,100 
240,300 

26,900 


1890 


Rx. 

44,200 

80,000 
345,500 

82,100 
187.300 

34,200 
602,3(K) 

2K,000 

90,400 

1,388,100 

822.6(H) 

19,000 
324,300 

25,900 


Rx. 

32,800 

39,900 
299,700 

64,000 
328,300 

76,700 
878,700 

24,500 

101,400 

1,488,900 

76.200 

85,300 
146,800 

49,900' 


Exports  to 


1888 


Rx. 

28,500 
43,800 

2,077,900 
67,200 
874,900 
87,600 
828,800 
31,7(X» 
60,.SO0 

1,120,100 
32,400 
48,800 
24,800 
26,300 


1888 

1890 

Bx. 

Rx. 

24,200 

29,10(1 

39,600 

38,5(MI 

1,934,400 

1,764,000 

68.900 

75,400 

826,800 

796,500 

49,100 

89,70O" 

486,600 

863,800 

29,900 

23,300 

46,200 

40,100 

1,100,900 

1,168,300 

19.700 

34,900 

27,700 

119,200 

40,000 

42,600 

24,300 

34,900 

The  total  valueof  the  coasting  trade  inJ889-»90  was  592,1 10,000  rupees  in 
imports  and  exports,  apart  from  Government  staresaud  Government  treasure. 
Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  for  five  yt;ars  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in 
British  India: — 
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The  following  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  wliich 
entered  and  cleared  Indian  ports  via  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  years 
indicated : — 


- 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1871-72 

212 

234,782 

208 

229,416 

420 

464,198 

1880-81 

686 

1,018,103 

773 

1,115,769 

1,459 

2,133,872 

1886-87 

726 

1,310,269 

945 

1,636,381 

1,671 

2,946,650 

1887-88 

784 

1,407,997 

949 

1,637,738 

1,733 

3,045,735 

1888-89 

755 

1,408.831 

967 

1.7.35,626 

1,722 

3,143.957 

1889-90 

677! 

1,331,767 

931 

1,723,597 

1,608 

3,055,364 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal 
trade  in  1888-89  was  119,486  of  8,917,718  tons;  in  1889-90,  115.861  of 
9,259,321  tons;  and  cleared,  1888-89,  115,540  of  8,840,652  tons;  in  1889- 
90,  112,477  of  9,169,343  tons. 

For  the  year  1889-90,  106  vessels  of  3,066  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
ports ;  80  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  and  20  in  Madras.  The  following 
table  compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and  of  tliose 
lirst  registered  at  Indian  ports  for  six  years  : — 


- 

.1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

4,311 
a,755 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

Built      . 
Registered     . 

137 
172 

6,173 
9,336 

137 
165 

4,405 
7,713 

143 

180 

115 
165 

4,203 
10,146 

118 
189 

4.781 
13,276 

106 
150 

3,006 
8,591 

Internal  Communications. 

The  progress  efiFected  with  such  works  of  improvement  as  roads,  canals, 
and  railways,  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  Her  Majesty's  rule,  has  been 
much  greater  than  during  the  preceding  century. 

There  is  a  great  network  of  main  and  district  roads  through  British 
India,  now  generally  looked  after  by  local  bodies. 

The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  tniffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  important  means  of  communication,  llailway.'*, 
however,  are  now  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  Peninsula. 


I.  Kailways. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  each  of  the  last  twelve  years  in  opening  out 
railway  commanicationB  in  India  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
(igures : — 
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Mile?  f>i  en                        Miles  optn                        Miles  open  Miles  opeu 

1878-79     8.212  1881-82      9.892  1884-85     12.000  18S7-88     14,377 

1879-80     8.492  1882-83    10.145  1885-86     12,375  1888-89     15,241 

1880-81     9,308  1883-84    10,828  1886-87     13,385  1889-90     16,095 

The  capital  expended  directly  by  the  State  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1889  upon  railways  was  Rs.  1,229.496,927  against  Bs.  1,120,106,776  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1888,  while  that  expended  by  companies  at 
the  same  dates  was  respectively  Rs.  829,796,707  and  Rs.  806.919,X77.  This 
does  not  include  expenditure  in  native  States,  which  wa.s  R.^.  73,744,938 
and  Rs.  62,365,740  to  the  end  of  1889  and  1888  respectively.  The  gross 
earnings  on  all  railways  during  1889  (inclusive  of  steamboiit  ser\-ice8,  bat 
exclusive  of  the  West  of  India  Portuguese  Railway)  amounted  to 
Rs.  204,936,629  against  Rs.  197,644.749  during  1888.  During  1.S89  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  110.402,383,  the  coaching  earnings  being 
Rs.  68,986,147,  and  the  passenger  mileage  4,673,304,103;  while  daring 
1888,  103,156,013  passengers  were  carried,  the  coaching  earnings  being 
Rs.  64,350,321  and  passenger  mileage  4,349,054,980  miles. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  goods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  was 
22.155,164  tons  which  earned  Rs.  130,266.102.  the  ton  mileage  being 
3.639.462,392.  In  1888  the  totals  were  22.393.202  tons,  with  an  earning  of 
Rs.  127,903,904,  and  a  ton  mileage  of  3,5T6,997,334. 

The  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1889  to  Rs.  103.774,007,  or 
50-64  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  as  compared  with  Rs.  9,87,43,474,  or 
49-96  per  cent.,  in  1888. 

The  net  earnings  realised  were  Rs.  101,162,622  against  R<.  98.901,275 
in  188^.  giving  a  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines,  including 
steamboat  sen'ices  and  suspense  accounts,  of  493  per  cent,  jigainst  5*12 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  year. 


n.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 


In  1889  there  were  17,600  post-oflSces  and  boxes,  against  750  in  1856. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1889,  the  number  of  letters,  post- 
cards, and  money-orders  which  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  British 
India  was  260,628,110;  of  newspapers  22,696,378;  of  parcels  1,797,705; 
and  of  packets  8,102,035,  being  a  total  of  293,224,228.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried,  and  the  number  of 
offices  and  receiving  houses,  together  with  the  total  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture (in  tens  of  rupees),  of  the  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
1885  to  1889 :— 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Xumber  of  Letters, 
Newspapers,  &c. 

Post  Offices 

and  Letter- 

£oxes 

Total 
Bevenue 

Total 
Expcuditore 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

220,333,273 
243,083,216 
259,570,861 
274,398,622 
293,224,228 

Number 
15,219 
15,905 
16.483 
16,967 
17.600 

Ri. 
986,576 
1,113,086 
1,157,878 
1,214,196 
1,281,540 

Ri. 
1,011,265 
1,302,604     ' 
1,353,863 
1.375.215 
1,342,452 
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In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  travelled  over  50,281 
miles,  of  which  total  40,586  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  '  runners  ';  5,460 
miles  by  carts  and  on  horseback ;  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1889,  the  mails  travelled  over  68,026  miles,  of 
which  total  48,977  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  '  runners  ' ;  3,976  miles  by 
carts  and  on  horseback ;  and  15,073  miles  by  railways. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  Government  telegraphs  in  India  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Indo-European  telegraph  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Persia) : — 


Year  ended 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Number  of 

Marcli  31 

Miles  of  Wire 

Miles  of  Line 

Receipts 

Charges 

Paid  Messages 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1885 

74,946 

25,253 

570.552 

788,435 

2,018,097 

1886 

81.396 

27,425 

628,484 

872,761 

2,289,938 

1887 

83,890 

30,034 

692,747 

714,464 

2.516,826 

1888 

V*3,517 

31,894 

763,886 

786,627 

2,807,617 

1889 

96,654 

33,462 

742,148 

704,092 

2,983,152 

There  were  797  telegraph  officss  on  March  31,  1889. 


Money  and  Credit.  --=--- 

The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
made  the  task  of  administering  Indian  finances  more  difficult  than  for- 
merly. About  fifteen  millions  sterling  has  to  be  spent  in  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  India,  and  this  has  to  be  paid  in  gold,  while  the  Indian  revenues 
are  raised  in  silver.  Thus  Rx.  22,500,000  must  be  paid  instead  of 
Rx.  15,000,000,  when  the  rupee  is  worth  only  1«.  id.  instead  of  2s. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from 
1859  to  1889  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  206,260,183;  the  heaviest  coinage  in 
any  one  year  being  Rx.  16,329,000  during  1877-78,  when  the  last  great 
famine  occurred. 

The  currency  of  India  is  chiefly  silver,  and  the  amount  of  money  coined 
annually  is  large.  In  the  five  financial  years  from  1885  to  1889,  the  value 
(in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  money  coined  at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta 
and  Bombay)  was  as  follows: — 


Year 
ended  March  31 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Rx. 
12,965 

22,685 

22,609 

Rx. 

5,794,232 
10,285,567 

4,616,5.36 
10,788,425 

7,282,264 

Rx. 
105,471 
81,361 
117,128 
170,337 
101,504 

Rx. 

5,912,668 
10,389,513 

4,7.33,664 
10,958,762 

7,406,367 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department 
of  Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes.     Circles  of  issue  were  esta- 
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bli<hed  from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  were  made 
legal  tender  within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered 
payable  at  the  place  of  issue,  ami  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency. 
There  are  now  eijrht  circles  of  issue,  each  of  which  gives  in  exchange  for 
money  notes  ranging  from  5  rupees  to  10,000  rupees  in  value. 

In  the  rear  ending  3Iarch  31, 1863,  the  total  value  of  notes  in  circalation 
was  49,260,000  rupees. 

The  following  were  the  total  values  of  notes  in  circulation  (in  tens  of 
rupees)  on  March  31  in  each  year,  from  1884  to  1889 : — 

Rx. 
.     14,201, OS.-J 
.     16,162..329 
.     lo,737.814 


Ri. 

1884    . 

.     13,386,026      1 

1887 

1885    . 

.     14,540,727 

1MS8 

1886    . 

.     14,710,203      ! 

1889 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  note-  circalation  is  in  the  currency 
circles  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  Government  banks 
in  India  for  five  years.  These  banks  are  divided  into  Presidency  banks 
(3),  Railway  banks  (12),  Post  OflSce  banks  (5,966),  and  Military  banks 
(170) in  1887-88:— 


1 

1 

,  1SS5-KC 

'  188C-*7 

'  1887-S8 

>sii-89 

Native  DepoGitors 

Earopemn  or  EmasSan 
D^podton 

Total 

X-             Balance  at          ,, 
eudofYear        '^'^ 

Balance  at 
eiMlof  Year 

'^-^\^:^:^r 

i          »«•          1 
5.859      190,667   '    3.51,»3,828       62,370 

6,197      207,070        3,79,46,308        55,813 

6.230      230.222        4,36,29,5:12    1    58,813 

6,151    t  266,308    i    5,09,92,721        66,403 

6,23S      313,723   i    5,93,63,159       70^49 

Bs. 
1,17,85,885 
1,25,24,385 
1,36,85,773 
M7,84.654 
1,6«.37,549 

343,037        4,69,79,713 
262,883        5.04,70,693 
289,065        5,73,15,3<» 
331,711        0,57,77,175 
382,971        7,50,00,708 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  v.  eights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  nominally : — 


The  Pie  . 

4  Plre,  or  12  Pie 
16  Annas 
16  Hiijtees 


Mosey. 

1  Pice      '. 

1  Anna 

1  Rupee  . 

1  Cfold  Jifokur 


h  Farthing. 
1^  Farthings. 
1^  Pence. 
2    Shillings. 
1/.  12/. 


The  relative  value  of  the  money  of  India  and  England  fluctuates  with 
the  price  of  silver ;  thus,  a  rupee  has  been  worth  2s.  2d.,  and  for  some 
years  was  U.  Id.,  but  for  the  past  three  years  (December  1890)  has 
averaged  1*.  4^^/.     The  anna  is  equal  to  \d.  at  present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rupees  is  called  a  *  lac,'  and  of  10,000,000  a  •  crore ' 
of  rupees. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  seers  .         .  =  82  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„  „  Bombay .         ,         .         .  =  28  lbs. 

„  „  Madras  .         .         .         .  =  25  lbs. 

„    Candy,  of  20  mavnds      .        .        .  =  24-3  bushels. 

„    Tola, =  180  gr. 

„    Guz  of  Bengal        .        .        .         .  =  36  inches. 

An  Act  '  to  pi-ovide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India  '  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders: 
Art.  2.  '  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  seer,  and  shall  be 
a  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  equal, 
when  weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilo- 
gramme,' =  2'205  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Art.  3.  *  The  units  of  weight  and 
measures  of  capacit}''  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser ;  for  measures  of 
capacity,  a  meji.sure  containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximxim 
density,  weighed  in  a  vacuum.'  '  Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  sub- 
divisions of  all  such  weights  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed 
in  decimal  parts.' 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning-  India. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  for  1889.  Calcutta,  1890. 
•  Administration  Iteport  on  the  Railways  in  India  for  1889-90.  By  Col.  L.  Conway  Gortlou, 
Director-General.    Calcutta,  1890. 

Administration  Reports  of  tlie  various  Provinces.    Annual. 

AilchUon  (Sir  Charle>  U.),  A  collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  relating  to  India  and  neighbouring 
Countries.    2nd  edit.    7  vols.    Calcutta,  1876. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries, 
*nd  of  the  Coasting  Triule  between  tlie  several  Presidencies,  together  with  Miscellaneous 
Statistics  relating  to  the  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India,  from  various  periods  to  1889-90. 
Imp.  4.    Calcutta,  1890. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.    Special  Catalogue  of  Exhibits.    London,  1886. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Relations  between  tlie  Britisli  Government  and  that  of 
Afghanistan  since  tlie  Accession  of  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan.    Fol.    London,  1879-87. 

East  India:  (1)  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  1888-89,  and  Estimate  for  1889-90;  C2) 
Financial  Statement,  1889-90,  1890-91 ;  (3)  Home  Accounts  ;  (4)  Net  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture ;  (8)  Public  Works  Expenditure;  (6)  Loans  raised  in  India.    London,  1890. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts ;  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics  relating  to  the  Finances  of 
British  India.  Part  I.  Revenues,  Charges,  and  other  Cash  Transactions  of  British  India. 
Fol.    Calcutta,  1890. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  :  Part  II.  Revenues  and  Charges  of  each  Presidency  and 
Province.     Fol.    Calcutta,  1890. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts :  Part  III.  Revenues  and  Cliarges,  Statistics  for  the 
Administration  of  Revenue,  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics.    Fol.    Calcutta,  1890. 

General  List  of  the  Native  Chiefs  of  India,  with  Memoranda  prepared  for  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    3  vols.    Calcutta,  1875. 

Iluntet-  (Dr.  W.  W.),  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  20  vols.  London,  1877.  Statistical 
Account  of  A.ssam.    2  vols.    London,  1879. 

//ttn/«r  (Dr.  W.  W.),  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.    2nd  edit.    14  vols.    1886-87. 

Indian  Army  and  Civil  Service  List.  Issued  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
.  India  in  Council.    8.    London,  1890. 

Map,  with  Classified  Index,  of  Indian  State  Railways.    London,  188.^. 

llci)ort  of  the  Census  of  British  India  taken  on  February  17,  1881.    3  vols.    Tx>ndon,  1883 

Koports  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  India  up  to  i888-89.    Calcutta,  1890. 

Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics' of  Britisli  India,  1888-89.    (Talcuttji,  1890. 

Review  of  tlie  Accounts  of  tlio  sea-borne  Foreign  Trade  of  Britisli  India  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,1890.     Simla,  1890. 

StatomcMt  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  dnringr  the 
year  1882-83  (including  the  decade  of  1874-83).  Two  parts.  Fol.  London,  1881  The  same 
lor  1888-89,    Loudon,  1890. 
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Stutiscieal  Abstract  for  the  wrcral  Colonial  ainl  other  Possessions  of  the  TJuited  Kinc- 
^Joni  in  each  year  from  1875  to  18«9.    Xo.  XXVI.    8.    London,  1890. 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India  from  187»-«0  to  188»-89.  Ko.  HXIL  8. 
Lontlon.  1890. 

Statiitical  Atlas  of  Inrlia.    Calcutta,  1886. 

Statisticsof  British  India  for  the  Judicial  and  Ailmini-strative  Departments.  Calcutta,  1890. 

Trade  of  India  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Stotement  of  tlie  Trade  of  the  United 
Kininlom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  BritLsh  Poeaessions  in  1889.'    Imp.  4.    liondon,  189i». 

W'n«  (Dr.  G.),  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Prodncta  of  India.  Voli  L  and  IL  Calcutta, 
188&-8». 

2.  Nox-Official  Pcbucatioss. 

And^rton  (Dr.  J.),  Mandalay  to  Momien.    London,  1871. 
JkU/oiir  (Eilward),  Tlie  CyclojijetUa  of  India.    3  voLs.     London,  1885. 
HirdKood  {ii\r  G.),  The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.     London,  1887. 

i'ani,i-ijy(V.),  Notes  on  tlie  Land  Tenures  and  Rerenae  Aaaesainents.  of  Upper  India.  8. 
London,  1874. 

C'hetiiey  (CoL  R.  £.),  Indian  Pcdity :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
London,  1870. 

t'otion  (J.  S.),  India,  in  'Colonies  and  Dependencies,'  In  'The  English  Citizen*  Series. 
London.  H83. 

C'inniiigham  (H.  S.),  British  India  and  its  Rulers.    8.    London,  1881. 

Oille  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.>,  (Jreater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Trarel  in 
r.nglish-«iH«kins  Conntries  in  1866  and  1867.    >"ew  edit.    8.    London,  1885. 
Ihijf'-rin  (Marquis  of),  Speeches  delirered  in  India.    London,  1890. 

Elliot  ( Sir  H.  M.),  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Uistorian&  The  Mussulman  p»iad. 
-s  vols.     London,  1869-77. 

foittpeiiuis  (Ad.  Front  de),  L'Inde  britannique.    8.    Paris,  1878. 
Furbei  (C.  J.  T.),  British  Burma  and  its  People.    8.    London,  1880. 
Fytche  (General),  Burma,  Past  and  Present.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 
linint  Duff  (Sir  M.  K,  MJ".),  Notes  of  an  Indian  Journey.    8.     London,  1876. 
lirifin  ( Sir  Le[)el  H.),  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab,  being  the  History  of  the  principal  States 
ill  the  l»uiijab.    2ud  edit.    8.     London,  1872. 

Hunter  (Dr.  W.  W.),  The  Indian  Empire,  its  History,  People,  and  ProdoctSb  Snd  edit. 
I/mdon,  1886. 

./(tcolliot  (L.),  Lois,  pr&tres,  ct  castes  dans  L'Inde.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

A  <i^  (John  William),  Tlie  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company :  a  History  of  India. 
-Tt'is.    8.    London,  1853. 

K-^ine  (A.  H.),  and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1382. 

I.iiurie  (Colonel),  Our  Burmese  Wars.  London,  1880.  Ash6  Pyee,  the  Supmor  Ountry. 
London,  1882. 

/.oir  (Charles  Rathbone),  The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy.    Svcds.    8.    London,  1878;. 
Jtiifmii  (LonI),  Rise  of  Our  Indian  Empire.    8.    London,  1858. 
ilaikham  (Clements  R.).  Memoir  of  the  Indian  Surveys.    8.    London,  1871. 
iftirshman  (John  Clarke),  The  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  clon 
1  Dalhonsie's  Administration.    3  vols.    8.    London,  1867-70. 
i'huyiv  ( r>ir  Arthur),  Historj-  of  Burma.    London,  1883. 

Jiecliix  ( Elisee),  Geographic  "universelle.    L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chine.    Paris,  1883. 
A'oH*<W(<  (U).  India  and  its  Native  Princes.    4.    London,  1878. 
:<aunilfrs  (Trelaunay),  .\tlas  of  India.    London,  1889. 
Scott  ( J.  G. ).  Burma  :  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be.    London,  1886. 
Hherriwi  ( Rev.  M.  A.).  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  8.  2nd  edit.  London,  1884. 
.Smith  ( Dr.  G.),  Short  Historj-' of  Christian  Missions.    Edinburgti,  1886. 
Smith  ( Dr.  (i.).  The  Geography  of  British  India,  Political  and  PhysicaL    London,  1882. 
.■<livc/if!f  (Sir  John),  Imlia.    London,  1888. 

.simchry  (Sir  John),  The  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India,  from  1889  to  1881.  8. 
I.i.ndon.  1882. 

Ti^nple  (Sir  R.),  India  in  1880.  London,  188L  Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India. 
L'Jiidon,  18.82. 

7'owH.vjid  (M.)  and  Smith  (G.),  Annals  of  Indian  Administration,  1856-75.  19  volt 
iJenimiKire  and  Calcutta. 

Trotter  (Capt  L.  J.),  Historv  of  India  under  Victoria.    2  vols.    London,  1886. 
»'<iHa«  (Prof.  R.),  India  in  1887.    Ediiibunrh,  1888. 

Watson  (J.  Forbes)  ami  Kaye  (Jn.  Wm.),  The  Peiiple  of  Imiia :  a  Series  of  Photographic 
Illustrations,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  of  the  Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindustan.  4  vola. 
Imp.  4.     London,  1866-70. 

VThftler  (J.  Talboys),  The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  4  voU.  8.  London. 
1874-76. 

WiUiamx  (Sir  Monier),  Modem  India  and  the  Indians.    8.    London,  1879. 
'ViXliumt  (Sir  Monier).  Religious  Thoueht  and  Life  in  ludia.     London,  1883 
i'uir  (Oflonel)  H.),  Narrative  of  the  Missiou  to  tlie  Court  of  Ava.    Loudon,  1838. 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 
To  some  extent  dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  I:idia,  are  the 
two  border  States  of  Baluchistan  and  Sikkim. 

BALUCHISTAN. 

A  country  in  Southern  Central  Asia,  lyin^  approximately  between  lat.  25° 
and  32°  N.,  and  between  long.  61° and  70° E. ;  extreme  length  fromE.toW. 
about  550  miles;  breadih  about  -150.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  E.  by  British  India,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W. 
by  Persia.  Includes  (1)  Independent  Baluchistan;  (2)  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan,  administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf  by  the  British  Government ; 
(3)  British  Baluchistan ;  (4)  certain  Afghan  and  Baluch  tribes  on  the 
Indian  frontier. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Mir  Khudadad  Khan,  Khan  of  Kalat,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  in  June  1857;  bom  1841;  eldest  son,  Mir  Muhammad 
Khan. 

Khans  of  Kalat  since  1700. 


Abdulla  Khan. 
Muhabbat  Khan. 
Nasir  Khan  I.,  1755-1795. 
Mahmud  Khan. 


Mihrab  Khan,  ]  819-1840. 
Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  abdicated. 
Nasir  Khan  II.,  1840-1857. 
Khudadad  Khan,  reigning. 


The  power  of  the  Brahui  Khans  of  Kalat  was  founded  toward.s  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kambar.  Called  in  to 
protect  the  Hindu  Raja  of  Kalat  against  marauders  from  the  east,  Kamba? 
first  expelled  these  invaders  and  then  overthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  Hi* 
successors  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  Kalat  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  about  1740  Abdulla  Khan,  the  fourth  Brahui  Khan  of  Kalat,  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  Baluchistan  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  districts  of 
Quetta  and  Mastang  were  granted  to  AbduUa's  son,  Nasir  Khan  I.,  by 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  Durani  King  of  Afghanistan.  Nasir  Khan's  grandson, 
Mehrab  Khan,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Kalat  by  a  British  force  in 
1839.  His  son,  Nasir  Khan  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1841  ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty  was  executed  with  him.  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khan 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Khudadad  Khan,  now  reigning,  with  whom 
a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  in  December  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was 
raised  to  100,000  rupees  a  year.  The  Khan  also  made  over  the  district  of 
Quetta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees.  He  al.so  re- 
ceives 30,000  rupees  per  annum,  as  compensation  for  his  right  to  levy  tran- 
sit dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan  Pass. 

The  Khan  of  Kalat  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  hi.-* 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  i» 
amenable  to  the  mlvice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Balu- 
chistan, who  also  arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khan  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baluchistan  is  about  130,000  square  miles.  This  includes 
(1)  the  greater  part  of  Baluchistan  ruled  by  a  confederation  of  chiefs  undm 
tha  suzerainty  of  the  Khan  of  Kalat ;  (2)  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan  administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf  by  British  officials;  (3)  the  as- 
signed districts  of  Pishin,  Shorarud,  Kach,  Kawas,  Ilarnai,  Sibi,  and  Thull- 
■Chotiali,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Afghanistan,  and  are  now  directly 
under  British  rule  ;  (4)  the  Afghan  tribes  between  the  Ameer's  territorj'  and 
India;  and  (5)  the  Baluch  tribes,  known  as  Miirrisand  Bua:ti.><.  Total  popu- 
lation of  Baluchistan  (Urltish  and  Independent)  al.oul  500,000.     TI.e  uonmd 
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Baluchis  are  the  moi^t  widely  spread  race,  the  Brahais  of  the  eastern 
plateau  being:  the  dominant  race. 

During  the  year  1  )S88-89  the  district  of  Khetran  was  brought  under 
British  control;  and  more  recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
British  influence  and  authority  in  the  country  between  the  Zhob  Valley  and 
the  Gomul  Pass. 

The  principal  towns  are  Kalat  (the  capital),  Quetta,  which  is  already 
much  larger  than  K;ilat,  5Iastung,  Kozdar,  Bela,  Kej,  Bagh,  Dadar.  Gandava, 
Sonmiani.  The  religion  is  Mahomedan.  Theonly  Hindoos  are  shopkeepers 
and  those  who  have  come  to  Quetta  for  trade,  labour,  Lc. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,200  men  kept 
up  by  the  Khan  ;  His  Highness  could  perhaps  assemble,  at  an  emergency, 
10,000  irregular  tribal  levies, indifferently  armed.  The  fortifications  recently 
erected  by  the  Lidian  Government  lie  within  the  territory  under  British 
administration.  The  numerous  forts  scattered  about  independent  Balu- 
chistan could  offer  no  resistance  against  artillery. 

The  Khan  of  Kalat's  revenue  consists  of  his  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government  of  100,000  nipees  a  year,  his  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the 
Quetta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  taken  from  the 
inferior  cultivators  in  Independent  Baluchistan.  The  last  .>Jource  of  revenue 
varies  considerably.     In  a  good  year  it  might  be  worth  500,000  rupees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Baluchistan  is  limited,  owing  to  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall ;  but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  found 
in  the  country.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  several  places.  At  Khost.  on 
the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  it  has  been  successfully  worke<i  for  some  yeai  s 
past.  Baluchistan  is  an  immense  camel-grazing  countrv*.  Local  manu- 
factures are  unimiwrtant,  being  confined  to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other 
weapons.  The  nomad  tribes  make  for  themselves  rough  blankets  and  rugs. 
The  chief  exports  are  wool,  hides,  madder,  dried  fruit,  bdellium,  tobacco, 
and  dates.  In  llS8*J-00  the  exports  to  British  India  were  valued  at 
309,000  rupees, and  the  imports  from  British  India  at  355,000  rupees. 

The  country  through  which  the  Bolan  and  Sind-Pishln  Railways  is  run 
under  British  administration.  Elsewhere  camels  serve  as  the  chief  means 
of  transport.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Quetta,  and  the  submarine 
cable  from  Kanichi  to  the  Persian  Gulf  touches  at  Gwadar. 

See  'The  Coiintn-  of  Baluchistan,'  by  A  W.  Hnghes,  London.  1S77.  The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Kesidont.  '  Travels  in  Balnchi:^an  ami  Sintle.'  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  London, 
1816.  'Unexplored  Balucliist.an,' by  E.  A.  Floyer,  London,  ls«2.  WauderinK.s  in  Balu- 
chistan,' by  General  Sir  C.  Mai^Gregor,  London,"  1882.  Tlie  Adin'nistratiou  Uepmrt  of  the 
Balnchist.in  Agencv  for  18tt7-S8,  Calcutta,  1890.  'Across  the  Bonier,  or  Patlian  ami  Biloch,' 
»)y  E.  B.  Olirer,  London,  1890. 

STKEXK. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himalayas,  bounded  on  the  X.  by- 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chumbi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  district  of  Darjeeling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepaul.  Extreme  length 
from  X.  to  S.  70  miles;  extreme  breadth  50  miles. 

The  political  relations  of  the  English  with  Sikkim  date  from  1814,  when 
the  Indian  Government,  being  at  war  with  Xcpaul.  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Maharajah  of  Sikkim.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  grant  of  territory 
was  made  to  the  Maharajah,  and  he  also  received  a  guarantee  of  British 
protection.  In  1835  he  ceiled  Darjeeling  and  was  given  in  return  an  allow- 
ance of  »),000  rupees  a  year.  In  1850  this  allowance  was  forfeited  as  a 
punishment  for  an  outrage  on  two  English  travellers.  In  1860  troops  were 
sent  into  Sikkim  to  demand  the  restitution  of  British  subjects  kidnapped 
from  Bengal :  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  1861,  by  which  the  Maharajah 
'n.dertook  to  keep  open  a  trade  route  to  Ti'-et,  to  pr..tect   travellers,  to 
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reside  at  least  nine  months  in  ever3'^  year  within  his  own  dominions,  aiid  to 
allow  no  armed  force  belonging  to  another  country  to  pass  through  Sikkim 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government.  His  allowance  was  at  the 
same  time  restored  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  was  increased  to  Rs.  !»,0(X>  a 
year,  being  further  increased  a  few  years  later  to  Rs.  12,000. 

In  July  188G  the  Maliarajah  allowed  a  party  of  Tibetans  to  enter  his 
dominions  and  to  build  a  fort  at  Lingtu  ;  and  as  he  furthermore  cont  ra- 
vened the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  residing  all  the  year  round  in  Tibetan 
territory,  his  allowance  was  stopped,  and  a  British  force  was  sent  in  Mai-ch 
1888  to  expel  tlie  Tibetan  troops.  The  intruders  were  ejected,  and  after  a 
time  the  Maharajah  returned  to  his  allegiance.  At  the  same  time  negoti- 
ations were  entered  into  with  the  Chinese  Government  (to  which  Tibet  is 
tributary);  and  in  March  1889  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of 
India  and  the  Chinese  representative,  by  which  the  British  prote(;torate 
over  Sikkim  is  recognised  by  China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  August  17,  18!)0)  also  declares  that  the  British  Government  has  direct 
and  exclusive  control  over  the  internal  administration  and  foreign  relations 
of  Sikkim. 

A  British  officer  has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  ]\Iaharajah  and  his 
council,  and  to  reorganise  the  administration. 

Area,  2,G00  square  miles.  Population,  8,000  or  more.  The  peojile  are 
known  to  their  Goorkha  neighbours  as  Lepclias,  but  call  liiemsclves  Rong. 

Principal  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gantok. 

The  religion  is  Buddhist. 

The  revenues  of  the  Maharajah  are  said  to  amount  to  Rx.  84  I  yearly 
over  and  above  his  subsidy.  They  consist  practically  of  an  income  tax, 
assessed  and  collected  by  twelve  Kazis  and  other  subordinate  officials:  the 
collectors,  however,  retaining  most  of  the  money  themselves,  and  only 
handing  over  a  portion  to  the  Maliarajah.  The  Kazis  exercise  a  limited 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  districts  ;  important  ca.ses  being 
referred  to  the  Rajali  and  decided  by  his  minister  and  the  diwans.  The 
lamas  pay  no  dues  to  the  State. 

Sikkim  produces  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  oranges,  tea,  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  cloth.  There  are  valuable  forests  in  the  State  and  wide 
tracts  of  unoccupied  waste. 

The  principal  trade  route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet  passes  tlirough  Sikkim  ; 
but  the  through  trade  is,  for  the  time  being,  practicjilly  extinguished,  owing 
to  the  complications  on  the  Tibetan  frontier.  During  the  year  1S88-SJ)  tlie 
trade  of  Sikkim  (exclusive  of  through  trade)  with  British  India  amoimtod 
to:  Exports,  124,000  rupees;  imports,  75,000  rupees.  The  chief  imports 
were  cotton  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  rice;  the  chief  exports  food  grains 
and  vegetables. 

See  '  Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  1873,'  by  Sir  John  Edgar,  Calcutt;!. 
1874.  'Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  &c.'  hj  Lieut.-Col.  Stvahan, 
Dehra  Dun,  1889. 

Also  attached  to  British  India  .are  the  following  island  groups  : 

ANDAMAN   AND   NICOBAS   ISLANDS. 

'I'hc  Andamans  are  a  group  consisting  of  tlie  Great  and  Little  Andamaus 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  (JOO  miles  from  the  Hugli  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Gresit  Andamans  compri.se  three  largo  islands,  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South,  with  several  smaller  ones;  the  group  is  about  l.'3(>  miles 
long  and  20  miles  wide ;  .area,  1,7(50  square  miles.  Tiie  most  considerable 
of  the  Little  And.amans  are  Interview,  Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Rut- 
land Islands.     'J'he  .aboriginal  population,  of  diminutive  size  and  low  type. 
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ift  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  10.000.  The  islands  arc  mainly 
used  as  a  convict  settlement  for  India.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  convict 
iwpuiation  was  12,549,  of  whom  some  3,200  held  tickets  as  self -supporters. 
There  is  a  police  force  of  652  men.  Port  Blair,  the  principal  harbour,  is 
on  the  South  Island  of  the  Great  Andamans  ;  other  ports  are  Port  Camp- 
t)ell  on  the  west  of  South  Andaman,  and  Port  ComwaUis  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  Andaman.  About  17,400  acres  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by 
the  convicts,  the  produce  mainly  for  local  use.  The  whole  pronp  was 
formally  annexed  in  1858,  and  is  placed  under  a  'Chief  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  and  Kicobar  Islands,'  appointed  by  the 
Indian  Government. 

The  Xicobar  Islands  are  a  group  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  634 
square  miles.  There  are  8  large  and  12  small  islands.  Great  Nicobar  is 
30  miles  long.  12  to  15  miles  wide.  There  used  to  be  a  convict  station  at 
Nancowr}' or  Camorta  Island,  but  in  1888  the  pLice  wjis  abandoned  as  a 
])enal  settlement.  The  number  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  6,915.  The 
islands  are  said  to  yield  annually  15,000,000  coco-nuts — one  half  exported ; 
edible  birds'  nests,  tortoiseshell,  ambergris,  trepaug  are  also  shipped. 

LACCADIYE  ISLANDS. 
A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the  west  or 
^lalatar  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  northern  portion  is  attached 
to  the  collectorate  of  South  Kanara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative 
district  of  Malabar.  Population  (1881),  14,473,  all  Mussulmans.  The 
staple  product  is  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 


KAMABAN  ISLAND. 

Small  island  in  the  Retl  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia.  20  miles 
SSW.  of  Sohera,  15  miles  long,  5  miles  wide.  There  are  7  small  villages 
occupied  by  fishermen.     Affords  good  shelteretl  anchorage. 

Keeling  Islands.     See  Straits  Settlements. 

Kuria  Mnria  Islands.    See  Aden. 


LABUAN. 

Governor. — Charles  Vandeleur  Creagh. 

Acting  Resident  and  Treaturer. — E.  P.  Gueritz. 

Crown  colony. 

An  island  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Area,  30|  square  miles.  Population  (1889),  6,015 
estimated,  mostly  Malays  from  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders;  20 
Europeans  in  1890.     Capital,  Victoria,  1.500  inhabitants. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889         i 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

£ 
4,491 

4,589 

£ 
3,665 
4,155 

£ 

4,167 
4,201 

£ 
3,832 
.3,923 

*     i 

4,272 
3,828 

Exports. 
Imports . 

80,436 
80,533 

84,022 
79,781 

86,990 
77,240 

87,405 
74,674 

66,689    1 
62,363    ' 

Tonnage,     entered 
and  cleared 

44,253 

44,578 

49,753 

70,121 

53,232 
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Sago,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Borneo 
and  other  islands  and  exported  to  Singapore.  In  1889,  8,800  tons  of  coal 
were  exported.     There  is  no  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chief  sources  of  reveniie  :  Retail  licences,  also  customs  on  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  &c.     There  is  no  public  debt. 


NORTH  BORNEO. 

Governor. — Charles  Vandeleur  Creagh ;  salary,  9,000  dollars.  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  K.C.B.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London. 

British  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Borneo,  and  situated  nearly  midway  between  Hong  Kong  and  Port 
Darwin  in  Australia.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  being  13,700 
feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coist-line  of  over  900  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 175,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  Chief 
town,  Sandakan,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  trom  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu. 
The  cession  was  confirmed  b}-  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  and  the  territory  is 
administered  by  a  Governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Board  of  Directors  in  London, 
appointed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  12, 1888,  the  Government  proclaimed 
a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo.  The  appointment  of 
the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

About  1,000,000  acres  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  peppei",  coffee,  and  other  jungle  products. 
There  are  17  estates  planting  tobacco. 

The  laws  are  based  on  the  Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure 
codes,  and  local  proclamations  and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imaum's  Court 
for  Mohammedan  law. 
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1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Revenue  proper     . 

110,482 

127,781 

142,687 

158,462 

251,602 

Land  sales 

2,860 

12,034 

14,507 

80,000 

256,183 

Expenditure  . 

2il,89S 

218,061 

202,220 

185,922 

290,189 

Exports  . 

401,641 

524,724 

535,267 

540,000 

761,433 

Imports  . 

608,318 

849,115 

959,624 

950,000 

1,799,620 

The  expenditure  in  salaries  in  the  colony  is  over  100,000  dollars. 

For  1890  the  estimated  revenue  is  330,000  dollars ;  land  sales,  156,000 
dollars  ;  exiJcnditure,  457,000  dollars.     No  public  debt. 

Sources  of  revenue  :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds'-nests,  court  fees,  stamp  . 
duty,  licences,  import  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  ka.    , 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies. 

The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  timber,  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee,  pepjier, 
gambier,gulta-percha,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  which  is  being 
planted  on  a  large  .scale.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The  exports  com- 
prise mostly  jungle  and  sea  produce,  wax,  birds'-nests  (edible),  coco-nuls, 
gutta-percha,  sago,  tohatrco,  rattans,  india-rubber,  seed  pearls.  bCchc-de-mer, 
&c.  A  flourishing  timber  trade  is  stated  to  have  been  opened  with  China. 
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Exports  oE  leaf  tobacco,  1886,  72,088  lbs. ;  1887,  30,800  lbs. ;  1888, 81,6C4  lbs., 
1889,  1G8,112  lbs.,  and  estimatetl  crop  for  18*K),  1,703,125  lbs. 

The  Government  Issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents)  ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  tha  extent  of  100,000 
dollars.    Accounts  are  kept  in  U.S.A.  currency. 

Shipping  entered,  1889,  37,407  tons;  cleared,  38,744  tons;  of  whidi 
54,837  British. 

Native  nxilitary  force  of  350  men  under  European  officers. 

There  are  two  Missions,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  the  Protestant  community  has  a  church  and  school  at  Sandakan,  with 
a  branch  at  Kudat. 

Brunei  and  Sarawak. — In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Bonieo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placetl  under  British  pro- 
tection. The  area  of  Brunei,  which  is  under  a  Sultan,  is  about  3,000 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  British 
North  Borneo.  The  district  of  Limbang  in  Brunei  was  annexed  by  Sarawak 
in  1890. 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  300,000.  It  was  acquired  by  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke  in 
1840,  and  he  governed  it  as  rajah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 
Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke,  G.C.M.G.,  in  18G8.  Its  produce  resembles  that 
of  North  Borneo ;  coal  exists  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals.  The  revenue  for  1889  was  400,900  dollars,  and  expendi- 
tare  353,260  dollars ;  imports.  1889,  2,289,475  dollars,  exports  2,430,540 
dollars.  There  is  a  trained  military  force  of  250  men,  besides  a  police  force. 
See  '  Handbook  to  British  North  Borneo,'  London,  1890. 

PerisL     See  Aden*,  supra. 


THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Tlie  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprise  Sin- 
gapore, Penang  (including  Province  Wellesley),  and  Malacca,  were 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  April  1,  1867,  by  an 
Order  in  Council  issued  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  29  k  30  Yict.  c.  115.  The  Cocos  Islands  were 
placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  by  letters  patent  date<l  Febru- 
ary 1,  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  by  letters  patent  dated 
January  8,  1889. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  oflScer  com- 
manding the  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Resident  Coun- 
cillors of  Penang  and  Malacca,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the  Colonial  Engineer. 
There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor, 
and  composed  of  ten  official  and  seven  unofficial  members,  five 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  two  elected  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. — Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
K.C.M.G ,    Student  Interpreter,  Hong   Kong,    1862  ;    Colonial 
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Secretary  Straits  Settlements,  July  1878  ;  Acting-Governor,  ditto, 
1884-85  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ceylon,  1885  ;  and  Governor 
Straits  Settlements,  1887. 

There  are  municipal  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members 
of  which  are  partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

Singapore  is  an  island  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fourteen 
■wide,  with  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  situated  at  the  southern  extrf 7nity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  government 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Penang 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
is  separated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Province  Wellesley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  in- 
cluding ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
taining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  ot  Penang  is  George 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pulau  Pangkor,  which, 
together  with  a  small  sti'ip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  lias  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  whole  being  known  as  the  Bindings.  Malacca  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  24^0  from  the  latter — and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  torty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

In  addition,  the  Native  States  of  Perak,  SCldngor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Jelebu, 
the  Negri  Sembilan,  Johor,  and  Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  are  under  British  protection. 

After  the  military  occupation  of  Perak,  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Birch  were  captured  and  punished.  In  Perak,  SMangor,  and  Sungei 
Ujong,  including  Jelebu,  Residents  were  appointed  in  1874,  who  are 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  officers;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  aid  the 
native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  carry  out  executive  functions.  The  supreme 
authority  in  each  State  is  vested  iu  the  State  Council,  consisting  of  the 
liighest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  'Jhe  Resi- 
dents are  directly  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  188.3  the  relations  of  the  colony  were  consolidated  with  the  small 
Native  States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca.  These  States  were  confederated 
in  1889,  under  the  name  of  the  Negri  Sembilan.  A  State  Council  has  been 
formed,  and  a  Resident  lias  been  appointed.  In  1887,  by  agreement  with 
the  liiija  of  Pahang,  tlie  control  of  his  foreign  rolatitins,  kc,  was  sur-' 
rendered  to  the  Brilisli  Government.  Tliis  wajs  followed  by  a  further 
agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultjui),  under  which  Pahang 
w;i3  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Protectca 
Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  I'ahaiig  is  situate  on 
the  cast  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.  The  Sultan  of  Johor 
in  1887  placed,  in  the  spirit  of  former  treaties,  his  foreign  relations  in  the 
hands  of  this  country,  and  agieed  to  receive  a  British  Agent. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  : — Perak,  7,'J50  ;  SiJlangor,       , 
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3,000;  Sungei  Ujong,  660;  Negri  Sembilan  (including  Jelebu),  2,000; 
Johor,  9,000 ;  Pahang,  15,000.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  tin  forms  the 
largest  item  of  the  revenue  of  these  States.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable 
abundance  in  some  of  them.  The  country,  however,  is  otherwise  rich,  and 
offers  great  advantages  forthe  cultivation  of  coffee  and  cinchona  on  its  high 
land,  and  of  paddy  in  the  valleys. 

A  census  was  taken  in  the  colony  on  April  3,  1881.  The  foUowinjr 
figures  give  the  numbers  in  the  several  Settlements,  inclusive  of  the 
military: — 


- 

Sing>pm» 

Peoansr 

Valacc*          1 

White: 

Males       . 
Females  . 

Coloure<l  : 
Males       . 
Females  . 

Grand  tot:il 

2,207 
562 

565 
109 

31 
9 

2,769 

674 

40 

133,216 
33,223 

123,640 
66,283 

52,028         I 

41,511         1 

I 

136,439 

189,923 

93,539         ! 

139,208 

190,597 

93.579 

423,884 

068,000  in  1889  estimated. 

Under  the  heading  of  Penang  are  included  Penang  Island,  Province 
^^'ellesley,  and  the  Bindings. 

The  following  are  the  chief  statistics  of  the  census : — 


- 

Hidays           |           CMnese 

Natives  of  ludia 

Singapore    , 
Penang,  ace. 
Malacca 

Total  . 

22,155                  86,766 
84,772                  67,820 
67,513                  19,741 

12,058 

17,036 

1,891 

174,440                174,327 

30,985 

The  population  of  some  of  the  native  States  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 
Perak,  194,800;  Selangor,  120,000;  Sungei  Ujong,  20,000:  Pahang,  35,000; 
Negri  Sembilan,  34,000. 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1889  were  as  follows : — 


- 

Singapore 

Bindings    j      Penang 

WeUesley 

Malacca 

Births    .         .  I      2,799 
Deaths  .        .  i      5,974 

134         1      2,093 
101         j      4,051 

2,597 
3,070 

3,439 
2,961 

In  1889,  150,809  Chinese  immigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  as  against 
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lt!4,300  in  1888.  Tlie  total  number  of  Indian  immigrants  in  1889  was 
18,136,  against  20,813  in  1889,  and  5,053  in  1880.  Of  tiie  total  2,747  were 
under  indenture.  The  number  returned  to  India  in  1889  was  14,099,  being 
4,037  in  excess  of  immigration. 

Instruction. 

Education,  which  is  not  compulsory  in  the  colonj',  is  partly  supported 
by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  schools  and  scholars  is  as  follows  : — 


— 

jS'o.  of  Scliools 

Attendance 

Government  English  schools 
Grant-in-aid  English  schools 
Government  vernacular  boys'  6c  girls'  schools 

7 
32  • 
142 

907 
3,377 
5,036 

Total   ....           181 

9,320         ' 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English 
and  Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony. 
The  Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and 
there  is  a  Civil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  Engli.^li  Judicature  Acts. 
There  is  a  Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  .and  Penang 
every  two  months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  .and  which  holds  civil  sittings 
monthly  at  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  Tlie  total 
convictions  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1889  was  243  ;  before  the  other 
courts  3.'i.837.  The  police  force  numbered  2,095  of  all  ranks  in  1889,  of 
whom  90  were  Europeans.  The  daily  average  of  criminal  prisoners  in 
gaol  in  1889  was  1,285. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  were  as  follows  :  — 


Years 

Revenue 

J'Lvpeiidituro 

DoUftrs 

Dollars 

1885 

3,508,074 

.3.593,149 

188G 

3,747,501 

3.495,639 

1887 

3,847,(!53 

3,511,096 

1888 

3,858,108 

3,569,507 

1889 

4,410,(520 

3,816,194 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890  was  4,465, 1 1 6  dollars.  The  leading  items  of 
revenue  in  1889  were — stamps,  361,121  dollars  ;  licences,  3,002,400  dollars  ; 
land  revenue,  253,913  dollars;  port  and  harbour  dues,  118,249  dollars; 
postage,  J  30,333  dollars  ;  and  of  expenditure — salaries,  1,186,278  dollars; 
public  works,  1,255,572  dollars;  education,  82,124  dollars;  police. 
87,194  dollars  ;  marine  department,  61,7 13  dollars  ;  transport,  79,370  dollars  ; 
military  expenditure,  242,723  dollars. 

Tlu!  revenue  in  1889  was  derived  as  follows  :— Singapore,  2,437,257  dol- 
liirs;    Penang,  1,643,714  dollars  ;  Malacca,  329,649  dollars. 

The    total    a.sscts    of    the    colony,    Januaiy    1,    1890,   amounted    to 
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3,210.47r,   dullais,   and   liabilities  650,237  dollar?,  of    which  the    sum   of 
103,232  dollars  was  a  debenture  loan. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  native  States  virtually  under  the 
rrotectinn  of  the  Strait .<»  Kettletnents  are  a."*  follow.s  for  J 889:  — 


- 

Kevenue 
DoiUirs 

Expeoditnre 

Dol'ars           1 

Perak 

2,776,583 

2,0y0.116       1 

Selangor          .         .         .         . 

1,H28,427 

1.394.181 

Sungei  Ujong 

32;t.»63 

309,259 

Jelebu 

2r..843 

31.495       1 

Negri  Sembilan 

100,8^8 

112.618       ! 

Pahang   

30,390 ' 

142,620       1 

Johor      ... 

No 

retonis. 

'  Second  half  of  tbe  year  1889. 

Debt  of  Sungei  Ujong,:  199,000  dollars  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  172,282  dollars ; 
Pahang,  155,761  dollars. 

Defence. 

Singapore  harbour  is  defended  by  batteries  conijileteil  in  1888.  The 
military  force  consists  of  two  garrison  batteries  of  the  Koyal  Artillery,  one 
battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  the  Eastern  Battalion  IJ.E.  There 
are  also  a  few  men  of  the  China  Gun  Lascars  (Sikhs),  and  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  army.  The  whole  of  the  force  is  at  Singapore  except 
two  companies  of  the  infantry  battalion,  which  are  at  Penang. 

Froduction  and  Industry. 

The  only  articles  produced  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Slrait.s 
trnitory  are  gambler  in  Singapore ;  pepper  in  Singapore  and  Province 
Wellesley ;  tapioca,  chiefly  in  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley ;  rice  in 
Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley ;  and  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley.  The 
I'orak  Government  has  recently  grown  good  tea  as  an  experiment',  and  it 
is  also  grown  in  Johor.     Pahang  is  rich  in  gold,  tin,  and  galena. 

Commerce. 

The  Straits  ports  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
and  their  trade,  ccntrctl  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  lai-ge  extent  a  transit  trade. 
The  chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  maize,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta,  india-rubber,  gambier, 
gum,  coffee,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years: — 


Ytm 

iMrORTS 

ExrOETM 

From           From     1     Prom 
U.K.         Colouies  ^Elsewhere 

Total 

To  U.K. 

To 
Colonies 

To 
Ebewhere 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1883 

Dollars   i   Dollars         Dollars   |     Dollan 
19.965,093    43,353,090    47,038,613     110..3.56,796 
17,G38,44<!    51.3.36,954    52.56S,t<l«     121,544,21M 
22,10.MK5    61,(H17.5.s«    5H.609.856  ;  142,322,920 
.24.823,307    G6..W»>.759    67.910.584     159.270,650 
■  25,131,807    67,355  133    6.X712.121     156,199,061 

Dollars 
20.466,093 
20.744.773 
26.758.508 
29,200,349 
27,263.964 

Dollars 

27,868,382 
29,27  7,3ltl 
35,090,917 
36.937,895 
35.668.198 

DoUars 

55.178.747 
54.1(x».n0 
59.491,786 
68,07«.191 
70.287,119 

Dollars 

100.513.222 
104,122.274 
121,341,211 
134,208,435 
133,21»,281 
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The  tables  of  the  values  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the 
three  Settlements  during  the  years  1888-89  inclusive,  give  the  following 
results : — 


- 

iMPOltTS 

Exports                   1 

1 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1889 

Singapore  . 

Penang 

Malacca 

Dollars 
108,112,271 
48,696,237 
2,462,142 

Dollars 
110,746,590 
43,181,397 
2,271,074 

Dollars 

87,143,305 

43,856,509 

3,208,621 

Dollars 
88,683,134 
41,833,488    ' 
2,702,659 

The  trade  of  the  Native  States  was  as  follows  in  1889 :- 


- 

Pcrak 

Selangor 

Sungei  Ujong 

Xcgri 
Seinbilan 

Taliang 

Imports 
Exports 

Dollars 

7,048,045 

10,812,673 

Dollars 
7,029,406 
7,764,007 

Dollars 
1,576,004 
1,144,009 

Dollars 

285,738 

391,118 

No 
Returns 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports  : — 


- 

1888 

1889 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports        1        Exports 

Spices 
Sugar 

Tobacco,  &;c.     . 
Tin  . 

Dollars 

3,770,816 

93,795 

1,182,016 

11,867,282 

Dollars 

4,400,309 

1,130,634 

1,476,798 

1^1,476,934 

Dollars                 Dollars 

9,512,259        12,273,101 

1,579,633          2,295,638 

2,747,803     i        826,884 

19,522,147       23,180,747 

Among  the  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  rice,  tea,  coff(H'. 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambler,  pepper,  gum,  rattans,  sagf. 
cigars,  tin,  tapioca  ;  many  of  these,  however,  being  largely  re-exported. 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Ketunis. 
the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  years  1885-89  :— 


Exports  from 
the  Straits    . 

Imports  of 
15ritish  pro- 
duce  . 


1886 


4,442,166  1  4,372,622 


2,545,102 


2,104,114 


£  £ 

4,781,704     5,351,:}22 


2,477,143 


2,587,201 


1889 

£ 
5,417,034 

2,390,046 


spicc 

the  principal  imports 

178,426^.;  machinery,  88,6  36f, 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entere<i  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during 
1889,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,084,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,855,491  tons. 
The  number  of  native  craft  was  14,135,  with  a  tonnage  of  413,455  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  was  8,048,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,830,309  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  12,336, 
with  a  tonnage  of  377,016  tons. 

Communications. 

There  are  no  railways  within  the  colony  itself,  but  there  are  12^  miles 
of  tramway  in  the  towni  of  Singapore,  constructed  and  worked  by  the  Singa- 
IX)re  Tramway  Company.  In  Penang  there  are  over  4  miles  of  tramway 
open,  constructed  and  worked  by  a  private  firm.  The  motive  power  in 
both  cases  is  steam.  In  Perak  there  is  a  railway  from  Port  Weld  to  Tai- 
ping,  8  miles  in  length,  and  from  Taiping  to  Kamunting.  4  miU>s  :  and  in 
tsflstngor  a  railway,  22  miles  long,  connects  the  capit,*il,  Kwala  LumiH)r, 
with  the  port  of  Klang.  The  extension  of  this  line  to  the  Pahang  frontier 
has  already  been  begun.  In  Sungei  Ujong  a  niilway  of  23  miles  has  been 
constructed  from  Port  Dickson  on  the  coast  to  the  capital,  Seremban. 

In  1889,  1,996,113  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  2,097,609  despatched. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

There  are  four  banks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1889,  was 
118,500  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  Ordinance  IV-  of  1867  it  was  enacted  that  'the  dollar  issued  from 
H.M.'s  mint.  Hong  Kong,  the  silver  dollar  of  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia,' should  be  the  only  legal  tender  within  the  colony  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  and  there  was  added,  by  Order  cf  Council  of  January  10.  1874,  the 
American  trade  dollar  and  the  Japanese  dollar  or  yen.  Silver  coins  repre- 
senting fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  form  legal  tender  of  sums  not  exceeding 
two  dollars,  and  copper  coins,  i.e.  cents,  h^  and  quarter  cents,  for  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one  dollar. 

"Weights  axd  Measubes. 

The  me.nsure  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard,  with  its 
divisions  and  nmltiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre.  The 
native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use. 

COHMEBCIAL  WEIGHT. 

16  Tahil  =  l  Kati     =        ]  ^  lb.  avoirdupois. 
100  Kati  =  1  Picul     =    133^  lbs. 
40  Picul  =  l  Koyan=  5,333^    „ 

The  kati  of  1^  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Ma'ay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penarg,  is  eq lal  to  the  weight 
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of  24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9-984  grains.  This  gives  142-628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  picul,  ai:d  5,705-143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  TJie  measures 
of  capacity  throughout  the  colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chupak 
or  quart. 


Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  group  of  about  20  small  coral  islands,  about 
700  miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore.  Popula- 
tion (1885),  516,  of  whom  377  were  born  in  Keeling.  The  islands  were 
formally  annexed  to  England  in  1857,  and  placed  under  the  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in  1886.  They  are  thickly 
planted  with  coco-nut  palms.  Large  quantities  of  copra,  coco-nuts,  and 
oil  are  exported. 

Christmas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  E.  of  Keeling 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  was  added 
to  the  colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  a  settlement  fronfi 
the  Cocos  Islands  has  since  been  made  on  it. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Co'onial  Office  List.    Lonrton,  1891. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  years  1875  to  1889.    No.  XXVI.    London,  1890. 

B'ue  Book  for  1889.    Singapore,  1890. 

H.M.'s  Colonial  Tossessious.  Straits  Settlements.  Administrative  Reports  for  1889. 
London,  1890. 

Annual  Keports  on  the  Native  States.    Singapore,  1890. 

Mr.  Birch's  Keiwrt  on  the  Keeling  Itland.'s,  1885. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Tra<le  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  an4 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.    London,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications, 

Account  of  Cliristm.is  Island,  by  Captain  Wharton  in  Proceedings  Il.G.S.,  1888. 

Jiird  (Isabella  L.),  The  Golden  Clierbonese.     Ixindon,  1883. 

Cameron  (J.),  Our  Tropical  Possessions.     lAindon,  18G5. 

Jnijor  ( F.  S.),  Ileise.skiz7.en.    Berlin,  IHUO. 

Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Knyitl  .\siatic  Society.    Singapore. 

Ketiruf  (A.  H.),  An  Eastern  Cieograpliy.    London,  1887. 

McXaii:    Sarong  and  Kris. 


\ 
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AFRICA. 

Amsterdam  Island.     See  Mauritius. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  35  square  miles,  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
It  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store 
depot  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station.  There  is 
an  excellent  sanitarium  up  Green  Mountain  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the 
island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from  service  on  the  coast.  The  popula- 
tion, which  consists  entirely  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  about  50  Kroomen.  numbers  in  all  about  240. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  comes  in  thousands  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  Exports  from  Ascension  to  Great  Britain 
(1889),  12.5/. ;  imports  to  Ascension,  2,809/.  Tender  stationed  at  Ascen- 
eion,  H.M.S.  Penel0j.'e.     Captain  in  Charge,  Captain  Richard  Evans,  BJJ. 


BASXTTOLAND. 

Basutoland  forms  an  irregular  oval  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony  form  its 
boundaries.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  9,720  square  miles.  The  territory, 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the 
Basutos  to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  really  one  con- 
tinuous elevated  plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged. 

The  following  statistics  are  derived  from  the  1875  census  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  of  which  Basutoland  then  formed  a  part : — Population :  European, 
469;  Native,  127,707.     Present  estimate  (1889),  200,000. 

As  European  settlement  is  prohibited,  the  white  population  will  remain 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  few  engaged  in  trade,  government,  and  mis- 
sionary work. 

Maseru,  the  capital  and  lai^st  town,  has  a  population  of  600,  of  whom 
30  are  Europeans. 

Stock,  &c. :  35,257  horses,  draught  cattle  28,626,  other  188.791,  sheep 
(wooled)  240,270,  other  49,537,  goats  (Angora)  13,592,  other  147,162,  pigs 
15,237,  ploughs  2,770,  harrows  269. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  com.  There  are 
indications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  used  in 
some  parts,  two  mines  being  actively  worked  for  local  supply. 

Basutoland  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  August  1871 ;  but  it  was  placetl 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  from  March  13,  1884. 

The  territory  is  now  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the 
direction  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing 
the  legislative  authority,  which  is  exercised  by  proclamation.  For  fiscal 
and  other  purposes  the  countrj-  is  divided  into  six  districts,  namely  : 
Maseru,  Leribe,  Comet  Spruit,  Berea,  Mafeking,  and  Quthing.  Each  of 
the  districts  is  subdivided  into  wards,  presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs 
allied  to  the  Moshesh  family.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  Cape  contribu- 
tion, the  Post  Office,  native  hut  tax,  and  the  sale  of  licences. 

There  are  113  schools  (mostly  missionary),  with  6,442  scholars:  grant  in 
aid,  4,303/.  There  are  two  small  Government  schools  and  some  industrial 
schools. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
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generally  flooded  in  summer.  Tiie  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  good 
condition  for  any  kind  of  transport. 

The  line  of  postal  communication  is  through  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Orange  Free  State. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clothing, 
iron  and  tin  ware,  and  groceries.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain, 
cattle,  and  wool,  and  are  estimated  at  about  160,000Z.  in  value.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange 
Free  State. 

The  currency  is  exclusively  British,  but  exchange,  and  even  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  is  still  largely  conducted  by  barter. 


.  - 

1886-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
26,786 
26,414 

£ 
30,265 
29,094 

£ 
30,102 
30,584 

£ 
37.210 
34,872 

£ 
39,606 
37,265 

There  is  no  public  debt. 

Resident  Commissioner. — Colonel  Sir  Marshall  James  Clarke  (late  R.A.), 
K.C.M.G.  (1,500Z.) 


BECHUANAIAND. 

The  Crown  colony  of  Bechuanaland  lies  between  the  South  African  Re- 
public on  the  east.  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  the  Jlolopo  River  on  the 
west  and  north,  while  the  protectorate  extends  over  the  Kalahari  Desert 
to  21°  E.  long,  and  22°  S.  lat.  An  Order  in  Council,  July  4, 1890,  places  the 
parts  of  South  Africa  situate  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  west  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and  of  Matabeleland,  east  of  the  German  Protecto- 
rate, and  south  of  the  Zambezi  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Bri- 
tish Bechuanaland.  The  total  area  is  170,000  square  miles,  of  which  43,000 
square  miles  form  the  Crown  colony,  and  the  estimated  population  (British 
Bechuanaland  only)  44,135  in  1885.  The  Crown  colony  was  annexed,  and 
the  protectorate  declared  in  1885.  It  is  under  direct  Imperial  jurisdiction, 
through  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  is  also  Governor  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  where  he  is  represented  by  an  administrator.  Tht^ 
country  is  stated  to  be  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  for  maize;  gold,  lead, 
silver,  and  iron  have  been  found.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  countrjM^ 
generally  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief  industry 
is  agriculture,  the  products  being  raised  for  local  consumption.  Tobaccn 
is  being  cultivated ;  maize,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  wood  are  exported:  A 
telegraph  extends  to  Maf eking,  the  chief  emporium  in  the  colony,  from 
Cape  Town,  and  is  being  continued  northwards  through  the  protectorate. 
There  is  a  well-trained  force  of  Border  police,  numbering  500,  of  whom 
400  patrol  the  protectorate.     Actual  revenue  for  1888-89,  15,750Z. 


—                j          188C 

i 

ISH" 

1888                   I8H9 

1890 
.  Estimated 

,       £ 
23,240  ^ 
109,384 

1        £ 
Revenue  '        .  j      63,845 

Expenditure   .1      52,762 

£ 

98,702 

105,660 

£ 

101,.S16 
,  75,629 

£ 
18,150 
87,985 

'  Including  Parliamentary  Grant, 
expenditure. 


In  1889,  27,354/.   wiis  assigned  for  extra  polio© 
•  Witliout  grant. 
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A  tax  of  10«.  per  annum  is  levied  on  every  native  hut.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  at  Yrybnrg,  in  Stellaland,  a  settlement  originally  formed 
by  the  Boers  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal.  There  are  good  roads.  There 
is  a  weekly  post  to  Cape  Colony  and  Matabeleland.  The  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
tectorate are  Khama,  at  Palachwe,  chief  of  the  Bamangvrato ;  Batwen,  at 
Kanya,  chief  of  the  Bangwaketsi ;  Lenchive,  at  Mochudi,  chief  of  the  Bak- 
hatla;  Sechele,  at  Molopolole,  chief  of  the  Bakuenas;  Tkaneng,  at 
Ramontsa,  chief  of  the  Banialiti  (under  Batwen),  with  whom  is  an  assistant 
commissioner.  There  are  resident  magistrates  at  Vryburg,  Mafeking, 
Taungs,  Kuruman,  and  Gordonia. 

Administrator  and  Chief  Magistrate. — Sir  Sidney  G.  A.  Shippard, 
K.C.M.G.  (1,800Z.) 

Bechnaoaland.    Commission  and  Iiistmctinns  to  lUjor-General  Sir   Chaiies  Waxren, 
K.C  Jkl.G^  as  Special  Commissioner  to  Bechuaualaud.    London,  1884. 

Berbera.     See  under  Adex. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 


The  strip  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  extending  from  the  northern  limit  of 
German  influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbe  to  the  Ozi  River,  including 
Kau  and  Kipini,  was  in  1888  ceded  by  the  Sultan  for  fifty  years  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Company.  By  a  second  concession,  granted  in  1889, 
the  Sultan  ceded  to  the  company  all  his  towns  and  possessions  north  of 
Elipini,  all  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  in  Manda  Bay,  and  the  ports  of 
Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Magadisho,  Warsheik,  and  Maroti.  The  total 
length  of  coast  is  about  700  miles. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  Italians,  the  ports  of  Brava,  Merka,  Maga- 
disho, Warsheik,  and  Maroti  were  transferred  to  the  Boyal  Italian  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

The  Company's  territory  actuallj-  extends  to  Kismayu,  at  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Jub  River.  By  the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of  November  1,  1884 
and  July  1,  1890,  the  southern  boundary-  of  British  East  Africa  extends  in 
a  north-west  direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umba, 
going  round  by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  1st  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  reaches  Lake  Tictoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  west- 
wards in  the  same  parallel  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  deflect- 
ing southwards  to  include  Mount  Mfumbiro.  To  the  north,  the  British 
sphere  is  bomided  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Jub ; 
thence  it  ascends  that  bank  of  the  river  to  8°  N.  latitude,  and  is  conter- 
minous with  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence  in  Gallaland  and  Abyssinia  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile..  This 
includes  Witu  and  all  the  German  claims  on  the  coast  to  the  north,  and  the 
islands  of  Patta  and  Manda.  It  includes  Uganda,  Usogu,  Unvoro.  Ankori, 
Mporaro,  Koko,  part  of  Ruanda,  the  Equatorial  Province  (Emin  Pasha's"^, 
part  of  Eordofan  and  Darfur,  and  a  large  part  of  Somaliland.  The  total 
area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  mjles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  the  native  chiefs  between  the  coast  an.d  the 
lake,  and  also  with  the  King  of  Uganda  and  chiefs  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake. 

The  company  holds  a  royal  charter,  dated  September  3,  1888,  and  tt 
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has  now  organised  the  administration  of  its  territory  on  the  lines  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  company's  capital  is  2,000,000/.  sterling,  of 
which  1,000,000Z.  was  offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  ports  are  Wanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi,  Mabrui,  Lamu,  and 
Kismayu. 

The  customs  revenue  realised  in  1888  ^36,000;  in  1889  it  was  ^56,000, 
a  gain  of  over  50  per  cent,  for  the  first  year  of  the  British  Company  ad- 
ministration. In  1890  it  is  estimated  at  ^96,000  for  the  southern  ports 
alone.  The  revenue  of  the  northern  ports  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  Trade 
is  rapidly  developing.  The  fine  harbour  of  Mombasa  is  being  much  im- 
proved by  the  construction  of  piers  and  jetties,  beacons,  mooring  buoys, 
and  lights. 

The  principal  exports  are  cloves,  sesame  seed,  ivory,  gum,  copra,  coir, 
orchella  weed,  hides,  &c.  The  imports  are  Manchester  goods,  iron  and 
copper  wire,  beads,  &c.  Trade  is  at  present  princijjally  in  the  hands  of 
East  Indian  merchants  (Banians). 

A  new  town  is  being  built  at  Mombasa,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place 
has  been  greatly  improved.  A  large  body  of  Indian  sappers  and  miners 
assist  in  carrying  out  these  improvements. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  recently  connected  Mombasa  by 
submarine  cable  with  Zanzibar,  and  the  East  Africa  Company  is  construct- 
ing a  telegraph  line  connecting  the  Company's  coast  ports  and  some  of  the 
inland  stations  with  Mombasa.  A  survey  is  being  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  railway  450  miles  long  from  the  coast  at  Mombasa  to 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  by  means  of  which  the  vast  resources  of  the 
■densely  populated  interior  will  be  opened  up  to  trade.  The  construction 
of  the  railway  has  been  already  commenced  by  a  number  of  coolies  from 
]3ombay,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  are  now  flocking  to  the  work. 

The  company  has  a  large  armed  force,  consisting  of  200  Soudanese,  many 
of  whom  served  with  Emin  Pasha,  200  Indian  Sikhs,  and  a  large  body  of 
local  levies,  all  officered  by  English  army  officers,  A  line  of  forts  is  being 
constructed  along  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  railway,  at  which 
supplies  will  be  stored.  Koads  are  also  being  cleared  along  the  principal 
trade  routes. 

Slavery  is  being  gradually  abolished,  and  the  native  chiefs  and  people 
are  settling  down  to  husbandry  and  other  peaceful  pursuits  under  the 
Company's  firm  and  just  rule.  They  now  recognise  the  Company  as  their 
lawful  ruler. 

Tlie  country  is  being  peaceably  opened  up  by  exploring  caravans 
carrying  trade  goods.  An  e.^pedition  has  penetrated  recently  to  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  where  it  has  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception  from  the 
natives  and  made  treaties  with  them.  The  most  advanced  permanent  posts 
occupied  by  Europeans  are  situated  at  Machakos,  250  miles  inland,  on  a 
healthy  salubrious  jilateau,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  Mengo,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Uganda.  Other  expeditions  are  going  up  to 
reinforce  the  Company's  resident  agent  in  Uganda.  The  sources  of  the 
lliver  Tana  have  been  explored,  and  the  waters  of  this  fine  stream, 
naTigable  inland  for  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  will  shortly  float  some 
stern-wheel  steamers,  wliich  are  being  sent  out  from  tlie  Clyde. 

The  seiit  of  government  is  at  Mombasa.  The  chief  administrator  of 
the  Government  is  Major-Gcneral  Sir  F.  de  Winton,  K.C.M.G. 

President  nf  the  Company. — Sir  William  Mackinnoii,  Bart. 

The  principal  Groat  Lake  States  included  in  the  British  sphere  are  as 
foUows :— 
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BTJANDA  (TJNYAVINGI).— Ruanda,  a  powerful  Bantu  State  in  East 
Equatorial  Africa,  was  till  recently  governed  by  a  queen,  who  has  now 
been  succeeded  by  her  son,  Kigeri.  It  is  conterminous  on  the  east  wiih 
Ankori  and  Karagwe.and  stretches  westwards  to  Ulegga  (Uregga)  between 
29°-31°  E.  and  0°  30'-2°  S.,  thus  lying  mainly  between  the  Alexandra  'SiV-. 
and  the  Congo-Nile  water-parting.  Ruanda  is  known  to  the  surrounding 
peoples  by  the  name  of  Unyavingi,  and  is  reported  by  them  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  very  warlike  nation,  no  country,  not  even  Uganda  itself,  equalling  it 
in  numbers.  The  land  is  stated  to  abound  in  minerals,  hot  springs,  and 
valuable  timber  covering  all  the  slopes  of  Mount  Mfumbiro  (10,000  feet). 
Ruanda  appears  to  be  a  very  fertile,  well-watered,  and  healthy  region, 
standing  at  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  British  and  Gennan  spheres  of  influence,^ 
as  laid  down  by  the  Anglo-German  Convention  of  July  1,  1890,  intersects 
this  territory,  assigning  the  northern  part  as  far  as  Mount  Mfumbiro  inclu- 
sive, to  Groat  Britain,  the  southern  to  Germany.  Westwards  both  spheres 
re  oonteriuinous  with  the  Congo  Free  State  about  30°  E.  longitude. 

UGANDA. — Uganda,  properly  Buganda,  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
.  'f  the  East  African  equatorial  States  that  were  formed  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara.  It  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
coastlands  along  the  north  and  north-west  sides  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza; 
•  otal  area  of  Uganda  proper  is  about  20,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  whol« 
kingdom,  including  Usoga  and  other  vassal  States  beyond  the  Somerset  Nile, 
xceeds  70,000 square  miles.  Thebulk  of  the  population, estimated  alt(^ether 
t  from  nearly  three  to  five  millions,  are  of  Bantu  negroid  stock;  but  tlie 
political  power  belongs  to  the  Wa-Huma  conquerors  originally  from  Galla- 
land,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  royal  djTiasty  being  Eintu,  a  Galla  herds- 
man. From  Kintu,  through  Kamanya  and  his  son  Suna,  was  descended  the 
late  King  Mtesa  (properly  Mutesa).  At  his  death  in  October  1884  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga,  who  was  expelled  in  October  1888,  when 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  Kiwewa,  Matesa's  eldest  son.  Kiwewa,  refusing 
to  accept  Islam,  was  soon  after  himself  dethroned  and  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother  Kalema.  But  Jlwanga  was  restored  in  1889  by  the  help 
of  English  traders  and  missionaries,  has  adopt e<l  the  Chri.stiaii  religion, 
and  placed  himself  under  British  protection,  Ealema  died  an  exile  in 
1890. 

The  sovereign,  who  bears  the  official  title  of  Eabakawa  Buganda 
(Emperor  of  Uganda)  and  Overlord  of  Unyoro,  Buzongora,  Kaiagwe, 
Buzinza,  Usoga,  ikc.  kc.  is  theoretically  an  autocrat,  but  his  power  is  re- 
stricted by  custom  and  by  the  Lukiko,  a  sort  of  Privy  Council,  composed  of 
the  Katikiro  (chief  judge)  and  the  Aba-Saza  (great  chiefs),  who,  however, 
are  all  appointed  by  the  King  himself.  Tlie  territorial  lords  are  hereditary 
fetidal  chiefs,  enjoying  almost  royal  privileges.  The  revenue  is  coUectetl 
by  the  Basolonzi,  or  tax-gatherers,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  brass  and  copper 
wire,  bark  cloth,  and  cowrie  shells. 

The  people  snpply  ivory,  slaves,  tobacco,  cattle,  goats,  and  other 
native  produce  to  the  Arab  traders,  in  exchange  for  firearms,  ammunition, 
woven  fabrics,  glass-ware,  slippers,  the  fez,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  chief  caravan  routes  run  from  Nabulagala  to  M'ruli,  the  great  market 
on  the  Somerset  Nile,  and  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Victoria  to  Zanzi- 
bar. The  capital,  which  was  at  Bauda  in  1862,  has  since  then  been  shifted, 
with  the  royal  caprice,  to  Rubaga,  Nabulagala,  and  Mengo,  the  present  royal 
residence. 

TnnrOEO. — Kabba  Regga,  the  presentsovereign  of  Unyoro,  bears  the  official 
titleof'KingofKitwara,'beingthedirectrepresentativeandlineal  descendant 
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of  the  d3masty  of  Wa-Huma  (Galla)  conquerors  who  formerly  ruled  over  the 
vast  Empire  of  Kitwara,  now  broken  up  into  the  States  of  Unyoro,  Uganda, 
Karagwe,  Ruanda,  and  other  territories.  Kabba  Regga  holds  sway  directly 
or  indirectly  over  the  region  enclosed  east  and  north  by  the  middle  and 
lower  course  of  the  Somerset  Nile,  separating  it  from  the  former  equatorial 
province  of  Egyptian  Sudan.  On  the  south-east  is  Uganda,  and  it  stretches 
westwards  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  beyond  which  are  the  subject  or  vassal 
territories  of  Awamba,  Ukonju,  Uzongora,  and  Uhaiyana. 

Unyoro  forms  a  fertile,  well-watered  plateau.  Agriculture  and  pastur- 
age are  the  chief  resources  of  the  people,  who  grow  several  leguminous 
plants,  and  raise  large  herds  of  cattle  on  the  open  grassy  plains.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  acacia,  the  valuable  mpaffu  and  other 
gum-yielding  plants.  The  Wanyoro  people  are  the  northernmost  branch  of 
the  Bantu  family  in  the  Nile  basin,  and,  like  the  kindred  Waganda,  go  fully 
clothed.  They  are  skilled  forgers  and  potters,  and  generally  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  culture.  Islam  has  been  accepted  by  most  of  the  Wa- 
Huma  (Galla)  chiefs,  and  at  least  outwardly  by  tlie  bulk  of  the  people. 

Tlie  royal  residence,  formerly  at  Masindi,  on  an  affluent  of  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  was  removed  in  1877  to  Nyamoga,  which  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion in  the  region  enclosed  between  the  lake  and  the  great  bend  of  the 
Somerset  Nile  below  M'ruli.  Other  stations  are  Koweira  and  Magungo, 
both  till  recently  held  by  the  Khedival  Governor,  Emin  Pasha,  and  M'ba- 
kovia  (Baker's  Vacovia)  on  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  the  centre  of  a  large  salt 
industry.  Besides  salt,  the  country  yields  ivory,  gums,  hides,  cattle,  and 
slaves,  taken  by  the  Arab  traders  in  exchange  for  guns,  ammunition,  cot- 
tons, and  other  manufactured  wares. 

Imperial  Commissioner  for  British  East  Africa. — General  Mathews. 

Eeferences. 

Travels  of  Speke  and  Grant,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Stanley. 

Emin  Pasha's  Letters  and  Stanley's  Letters  (1889). 

Stanley,  Through  tlie  Dark  Continent. 

lleclus,  Universal  Geography,  English  Edition,  vols.  x.  and  xii. 

Ilev.  K.  P.  Ashe,  Two  Kings  of  Uganda.    1889. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  African  Slave  Trade.    1889. 

Stanford's  Compendium :  Africa.    Third  Edition,  1884. 


BRITISH  ZAMBEZIA  AND  NYASSALAND. 

Under  the  unofficial  title  of  British  Zarabezia  is  included  the  whole  of  the 
region  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Kepiiblic  and 
Bechuanaland  in  the  south,  and  generally  the  region  north  of  22°  S,  lat., 
including  Matabeleland,  Mashon.aland,  and  Northern  Bechuanaland,  east  of 
the  20th  deg.  E.  long.,  and  west  of  tlie  Portuguese  province  of  Sofala.  Its 
precise  western  boundary  is  thus  defined  in  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of 
1890 :  '  In  South-West  Africa,  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence 
is  reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded — (1)  To  the  south  hyaline  commencing 
at  the  moutli  of  the  Orange  river  and  ascending  the  north  bank  of  that 
river  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude. 
(2)  To  the  east  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  above-named  point  and  fol- 
lowing the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by 
thd  22nd  parallel  of  south  latitude.  It  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  to 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  21st  degree  of  east  longitude ;  thence  it 
'  .•^">ws  that  degree  northward  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  18th 
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parallel  of  south  latitude;  it  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  till  it 
reaches  the  River  Chobe,  and  descends  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of 
that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi,  where  it  terminates.' 

Its  eastern  boundarv  (according  to  the  proposed  Anglo-Portugniese 
Agreement,  August  1890)  starts  from  10  miles  west  of  Zumbo,  on  the  Zam- 
besi, runs  south  to  16°  S.  lat.,  east  to  31°  E.  long^  south-east  to  where  Biver 
Mazoe  intersects  33°  E.  long.,  south  to  18°  30',  south-west  to  the  Mashiki 
river,  over  that  river  and  the  8abi  to  the  Lnndi,  and  thence  to  north-east 
frontier  of  Transvaal.  In  1888  the  southern  region  was  declared  to  be 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  in  1889  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  British  bouth  Africa  Company.  The  (Company  is  authorised 
to  organise  an  administration  for  the  territory,  when  convenient,  to  ap- 
point all  necessary  officials,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  most  important  part  of  this  territory  is  Matabeleland,  ruled 
by  King  Lobengula,  and  including  the  country  around  inhabited  by 
the  Mashonas,  Makalakas,  and  other  tribes,  who  pay  tribute  to  him. 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  are  stated  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and  the 
Mashona  plateaus  are  well  adapted  for  culture  and  EuropeJin  settlement. 
The  population  of  Matabeleland  proper  is  estimated  at  200,C>00 ;  there  is 
an  army  of  15,000,  divided  into  regiments  or  kraals,  and  presided  over  by 
Indimas. 

The  charter  empowers  the  Company  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
other  districts  in  Africa,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government ;  in- 
cluding the  region  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
which  embraces  Khama's  territory  and  the  region  between  that  and  the 
German  bounflary.  The  country,  though  desert  in  parts,  is  well  adapted 
both  for  cultivation  and  agriculture,  being  situated  principally  on  the 
high  healthy  plateau  of  Central  South  Africa.  Patrols  of  the  Bechuana- 
land Border  Police  visit  the  various  districts  outside  Matabeleland.  Area 
of  Matabeleland  and  dependencies  about  100,000  square  miles. 

During  the  tirst  year  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  operations 
it  has  extended  the  Cape  Government  Railway  system  from  Kimberley  to 
Vryburg,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  and  this  section  has  since  been  taken 
over  from  the  Conipjiny  by  the  Cape  Government.  The  Company  has  also 
undertaken  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Vryburg  to  Mafeking,  a  distance 
f  98  miles,  and  is  considering  a  scheme  for  railway  communication 
ietween  Mafeking  and  the  various  districts  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land which  it  may  occupy.  It  is  also  extending  the  telegraph  system 
from  Mafeking  into  Matabeleland,  nearly  400  miles  of  which  has  already 
been  constructed  and  being  used  for  messages.  A  police  force  of  500 
men  (Europeans)  has  been  raised  and  equipped,  and  in  June  1890,  after 
obtaining  the  necessary  permission  from  King  Lo  Bengula,  a  pioneer 
expedition  on  a  large  scale  was  oi^:anised  to  cut  a  road  from  a  point  on 
the  Macloutsie  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Limpopo,  through  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Matabeleland  and  into  Mashonaland,  the  objective  point  of  this 
expedition  being  Mount  Hampden  (31-20  E.  long..  1740  S.  lat.),  which  is 
stated  to  be  the  centre  of  a  rich  allu\ial  goldfield,  and  near  which  the 
existence  of  a' large  belt  of  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  proved.  This  point 
was  reached  on  September  12,  and  the  pioneers  were  then  disbanded,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they  were  allowed  to 
peg  off  auriferous  claims.  Forts  have  been  established  along  the  newly- 
cut  road,  for  the  protection  of  settlers  flocking  into  the  country,  and 
convoys  of  supplies  to  be  sent  up  to  them.  The  Company  has  also  organised 
expeditions  into  other  parts  of  Central  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
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concessions  from  other  chiefs,  several  having  already  been  secured,  one  of 
the  principal  being  a  concession  over  the  whole  of  the  Barotse  Kingdom. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,OOOZ.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
represented  by  cash  subscriptions.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  amalgamating  with  the  African  Lakes  Company  of  Scotland,  by  which 
the  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  districts  will  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

Under  the  name  of  Nyassaland  are  included  certain  districts  in  the  Lake 
Nyassa  region,  where  British  missionaries  had  been  settled  for  over  fifteen 
years  and  the  African  Lakes  Company  had  been  at  work  for  the  same  period, 
and  over  which  Great  Britain  proclaimed  a  protectorate  in  1889.  Its 
northern  limits  extend  north-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songive  River  in 
Lake  Nyassa  to  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  districts 
claimed  by  the  missionaries  include  all  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Shire 
River  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and  north-west  of  the  river  Ruo,  Lake  Shirwa,  and 
the  Rovuma-Nyassa  water-parting.  In  addition  to  this  the  Lakes  Com- 
pany claims  fifty  miles  of  land  west  of  the  river  Shire  (north  of  the  river 
Ruo),  and  of  the  lake,  and  the  Stevenson  road  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  area  of  the  missionaries'  Nyassaland  is  7,700  square 
miles,  and  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Lakes  Company  35,000  square 
miles.  There  are  mission  settlements  with  schools  in  the  Shire  Highlands 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  The  Lakes  Company  has  a  steamer  in  the 
lake,  has  a  large  staff  of  Europeans,  and  12  trading  stations.  In  the  Shir6 
highlands  a  private  company  has  an  estate  of  50,000  acres,  with  coffee, 
sugar,  and  cinchona  plantations.  According  to  the  Anglo- Portuguese 
Agreement  of  August  1890  (not  yet  ratified),  Great  Britain  claims  the 
whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Zambezi  between  the  Kabombe  River,, 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
the  line  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Nyassa,  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  both  sides  of  the  Shire  River  north  of  the  Ruo. 
This  embraces  the  Zambezi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Chobe  and  Zumbo, 
and  the  north  bank  from  Zumbo  to  the  Kebra  Bassa  rapids.  The  total 
area  of  the  sphere  actual  and  prospective  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  south  and  north  of  tlie  Zambezi,  540,000  square  miles. 
Imj)erial  Commissioner  for  Nyassaland. — H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B. 


CAPE   OF   GOOD   HOPE. 

(Cape  Colony.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  originally  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  lltli 
of  March,  1853.  By  Act  28  Vict.  c.  5,  and  Colonial  Act  III. 
of  1865,  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Kaffraria 
with  the  colony,  various  changes  were  made,  and  further  changes 
of  an  important  nature  by  the  '  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
ment Act,'  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  providing 
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for  '  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration 
commonly  calletl  Responsible  Government.'  The  Constitution 
formed  under  these  various  Acts  vests  the  executive  in  the 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  oflBce- 
holders  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Legislative  Council  of  22  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
presided  over  ex  oflBcio  by  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and  a  House  of  As- 
sembly of  76  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
country  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electorate  provinces  each  electing  3  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
West.  By  a  law  passed  in  1882,  speeches  may  be  made  both  in 
English  and  in  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification 
for  members  of  the  Council  is  possession  of  immovable  property 
of  2,000^,,  or  movable  property  worth  4,000^.  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  elected  by  the  same  voters,  who  are  qualified  by  occu- 
pation of  house  property  of  the  value  of  251.,  or  receipt  of  a  salary 
of  50^.,  or  wages  of  25/.  with  board  and  lodging.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1890  was  73,916,  under  the  new  registration 
of  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  H  of  1887,  which  provides  better 
provision  for  proper  and  complete  registration  and  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  unqualified  persons.  All  members  of  Parliament  are 
entitled  to  one  guinea  a  day  for  their  services,  and  those  residing 
more  than  15  miles  from  the  Cape  to  an  additional  15«.  a  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  90  days. 

Governor. — Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.; 
Governor  of  Victoria,  1884-89.     Appointed  to  the  Cape,  1889. 

The  Governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  within  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  as 
Governor,  besides  3,000/.  as  '  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner/ 
and  1,000/.  personal  allowance  from  the  Imperial  funds. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  Governor,  by  a 
Ministry  of  five  members,  namely,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney -General,  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  who  is  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Secretary  for  Xative  Attairs.  The  Prime  Minister 
receives  an  allowance  of  '250/.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  1,500/. 
received  by  each  of  the  Ministers.*^ 

Tn  each  division  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  is  also  generally 
Resident  Magistrate.  There  is  for  each  division  a  Council  of  8  members 
(10  in  the  Cape  Division)  elected triennially  by  the  registered  Parliamentary 
voters.  These  Councils  look  after  roads,  boundaries,  and  beacons  ;  they 
nominate  Field  Courts,  return  3  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  borrow 
money,  and  perform  other  local  duties.  There  are  76  maeisterial  districts 
and  70  fiscal  divisions  in  the  Colony  proper.     There  are  79  Municipalities, 
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each  governed  by  a,  Mayor  and  Councillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are 
elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers.  There  are  also  55  Village  Manage- 
ment Boards, 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Cape  Colony  was  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Van  Riebeek,  about  the  year  1652.  When  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  in  1796,  the  colony  had  extended  east  to  the  Great 
Fish  River.  In  1803,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  given  up 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in 
1806.  Since  that  time  the  boundary  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  annexation  of  surrounding  districts. 

The  area  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  233,430  square  miles  ;  this 
includes  an  area  of  15,283  square  miles  estimated  in  the  '  Trans- 
keian  Territories '  and  of  Walfish  Bay  on  the  Avest  coast,  in 
Damaraland. 

The  estimated  population  in  1889  of  Cape  Colony  proper, 
including  Griqualand  West,  was  1,048,628  ;  and  of  its  depen- 
dencies, Transkei,  East  Griqualand,  and  Tembuland,  410,195  ; 
total,  1,458,823.  In  1880  it  was  1,136,986.  The  total  white 
population  is  estimated  at  about  350,000.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  70  divisions,  and  its  dependencies  into  16  districts. 

The  various  Transkeian  territories  are  grouped  under  their  Chief  Magis- 
trates as  follows,  with  population  in  January  1889  : — Griqualand  East, 
comprising  Port  St.  John's,  Noman's  Land,  and  the  Gatberg,  with  nine  sub- 
ordinate magistrates  (area  7,511  square  miles,  population  121,138,  of  whom 
3,921  Europeans);  Tembuland,  comprising  Tembuland  proper,  Bomvana- 
land,  and  Emigrant  Tembuland,  with  seven  magistrates,  including  resident 
magistrate  (area  4,055  square  miles,  population  159,325,  of  whom  5,51,") 
Europeans)  ;  Transkei,  comprising  Fingoland,  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  and 
Gcalekaland,with  six  magistrates  (area  2,535  square  miles,  population  13(),3!)r), 
of  whom  1,000  Europeans).  These  districts  are  subject  to  the  'Native 
Territories  Penal  Code.'  Pondoland,  population  200,000,  with  a  Resident 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Cape  Government.  Walfish  Bay  has  an 
area  of  430  square  miles. 

The  capital  of  the  colony.  Cape  Town,  had  a  population  in  1889  of 
41,704,  excluding  military  and  shipping.  The  probable  population  of  Cape 
Town  and  suburbs  is  70,000.  Port  Elizabeth  had  a  population  of  13,049  in 
1875,  15,926  in  1889 ;  Kimberley,  1.^,590  in  1875,  28,663  in  1889 ;  Beacons- 
field,  21,619  in  1889;  Graham's  Town,  6,903  in  1875,  8,261  in  1889; 
King  William's  Town,  5,195  in  1875,  5,386  in  1889;  Woodstock,  5,720; 
East  London,  5,903  ;  Graaff  Reinet,  5,622  ;  Stellenboschj  5,055. 

A  Largo  proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  of  Dutch,  German,  and 
French  origin,  mostly  descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
colony.  In  the  Colonial  Office  5,802  marriages  were  registered  in  1889.  The 
amount  of  immigration  into  Cape  Colony  is  small ;  from  1873  to  1884  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  sent  by  the  emigration  agent  iu  England  was 
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23,337  ;  the  greatest  number  being  in  the  rear  1882 — 1,645.  In  1884  it  was 
only  292.  Government  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  'Die  number  of 
adult  arrivals  by  sea  in  1888  was  6,029,  and  departures  4,881;  in  1889,  12,329 
and  7,482  respectively. 

Religion. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  white  and  coloured,  at  the 
last  census,  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformefl  Church,  the  Wesleyans  coming 
next  in  number,  though  most  other  bodies  are  represented.  Accord- 
ing to  an  incomplete  return  for  1889,  the  numbers  belonging  to  the 
leading  churches  were: — Dutch  Reformed,  203,776;  Wesleyans,  110,250; 
Church  of  England,  79,126;  Independents,  39,829;  Presbyterians, 
23,786;  Moravians,  14,012;  Rhenish  Mission,  13,159;  Roman  Catholics, 
14,012.  There  were  in  all  621  main  stations  and  1,744  out-stations,  the 
total  number  of  persons  attached  to  churches  being  527,689.  There  is  no 
State  Church,  but  a  certain  sum  is  appropriated  annually  for  '  religious 
worship'  (8,413Z.  in  1889-90)  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  this  grant. 

Instruction. 

Cape  Colony  has  a  University,  incorporated  1873,  and  granted  a  royal 
charter  in  1877.  It  is  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  grant  degrees, 
but  with  no  attached  teaching  institutions.  There  are  four  colleges  aided 
by  Government  grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  each  with  full 
staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  departments  of  classics,  mathema- 
tics, and  physical  sciences.  Number  of  students  in  1888-89,  144  matricu- 
lation ;  65  B.A.,  and  intermediate ;  1  M.A.  ;  7  for  survey  and  other  professional 
work ;  total  216.  In  the  1,477  aided  schools  in  1889,»  the  enrolment  was 
95,391,  with  a  daily  attendance  averaging  51,912. 

Government  expenditure  for  1888-89       .        .        .  £104,349 
Local  „  „  ...      98,199 

Probable  expenditure  by  Government  in  1890-91    .    147,000 

Education  i.><  not  compulsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1876, 
:!1-13  per  cent,  of  males  and  3328  of  females  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Attending  the  schools  for  aborigines  in  1887  were  11,839  scholars.  Of  every 
100  European  children  of  school-going  age,  it  is  estimated  that  70  are  on 
the  roll  of  some  school. 

There  were  65  public  libraries  in  the  colony  in  1889,  with  an  aggregate 
of  202,242  volumes.     There  are  62  newspapers  published  in  the  colony. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
Western  Districts  :  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Districts  Court  hold 
sessions  in  Grahamstown  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  Districts  and 
the  Transkeian  Territories ;  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the  High  Courts 
*  The  rhole  year. 
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hold  sessions  at  Kimberley.  By  Art.  3  90  tlie  Supreme  Court  has  been 
constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Africa  Order  in  Coiincil  of  1889. 

There  are  numerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts 
held  by  magistrates  at  outlying  villages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special 
justices  of  the  peace.  Under  certain  conditions  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Queen  in  Council.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the 
law  of  the  colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1889  there  were  convicted  before  the  J.  P.  Courts,  1,072  prisoners  ; 
before  Magistrates'  Courts,  36,684 ;  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  542.  The 
prisoners  in  gaol,  December  31,  1889,  were  1,775  males  and  224  females, 
of  whom  only  about  10  per  cent,  were  whites.  In  1889  the  Cape  Police  Force 
numbered  722,  the  Municipal  and  Divisional  Police  Forces,  949  ;  and  the 
Gaol  Establishment,  819. 

Pauperism. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1889, 
there  were  2,179  inmates.  In  1889,  794  persons  received  indoor  relief, 
and  an  average  of  280  monthly  received  outdoor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  former  including  loans, 
the  latter  including  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  (ending  June  30)  : — 


885 
886 
887 


Taxation 


£ 

1,650,842 
1,465,235 
1,397.761 

1,458,608   , 


Eevenub. 


£ 

1,351,799 
1.300,539 
1,471,619 
1,685,024 


1,595,458  1,885,493 


Colonial 

Estate 


£ 

236,637 
238,508 
254,998 
257,800 
299,833 


Fines,  &c. 


& 
78,874 
36,156 
36,280 
25,260 
55,330 


Loans 


£ 

496,795 
128,200 
192,174 


Total 


£ 

3,814,947 
3,168,638 
3,352,832 


926  3,427,609 

602,000         4,338,114 


EXPENDITUBE. 


- 

Public 
Debt 

Railways    Defence 

Police 

Civil  Esta- 
blishment 

131,783 
121,801 
118,654 
122,881 
117,931 

Under  Act 
of  Par- 
liament 

836.160 
428,763 
181,488 
36,968 
110,606 

Total. 

including 

other  heads 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,180,290 
1,183,058 
1,162,421 
1,088,630 
1,049,295 

631,473 
666,909 
646,234 
716,309 
839,794 

166,186 
171,766 
119,573 
138,904 
142,633 

263,483 
235,866 
196,616 
187,730 
194,893 

4,211,839  ^ 

3,824,620 

3,329,528 

3,288.612 

3,624,858 

The  unaudited  revenue  (excluding  loans)  for  the  year  1889-90  w;is 
4,427,1 80Z. ;  estimated  expenditure  (under  votes)  for  1890-91  is  put  down 
at  4,260,000/.,  and  the  revenue  at  4,277,OOOZ. 

The  colony  liad  a  public  debt  of  21,120,7847.  on  January  1, 1890,  besides 
1,369,7177.  raised  for  corporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  in 
the  general  revenue.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  been  spent  in 
public  works— upwards  of  thirteen  millions  sterling  on  railways  alone. 


FINANCE — PRODUCTION   AND   INDUSTRY  1/3 

The  total  value  of  assessed  property  in  the  colony,  excloding  the  •  Trans- 
keian  Territories,'  in  1889  was  returned  at  35,436,046/.  The  value  of 
bouses  in  the  same  area  in  1888  is  put  at  16,152,590/. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Divisional  Councils  in  1889  was  132,265/.,  and 
expenditure  128,608/.  The  total  Municipal  revenue  in  1889  was  284,925/., 
and  expenditure,  281,448/.  The  total  debt  of  the  Divisional  Councils, 
December  31,  1889,  was  51,975/.,  and  of  the  Municipalities  895,947/. 

Defence. 

The  whole  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
Simon's  Bay,  is  fortified  against  foreign  attack  by  a  series  of  forts  and 
batteries.  Here  is  maintained  a  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  the  im- 
perial military  expenditure  in  1889  amounting  to  116,047/. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colony  a  military  force  is  maintained— the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  778  oflScers  and  men.  By  a  law  passed  in  1878,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  limits.  There  was  besides 
a  body  of  4,061  volunteers  in  1889.  Probable  expenditure  in  1889-90  on 
colonial  defence,  131,000/.  The  Cape  Police,  which  consists  of  34  officers 
and  686  men,  with  543  horses,  is  available  for  defence  purposes  in  case  of 
emeigency.  On  the  Cape  and  West  African  station,  a  squadron  of  12  of  Her 
^lajesty's  ships  is  maintained. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  1889,  820  titles  were  issued,  alienating  1,31 1,170  acres  of  land.  Up  to 
Dec.  31,  1889,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  87,530,948  actes,  the  qiumtity 
undisposed  of  being  47,714,835  acres. 

The  total  area  xmder  cultivation  in  1875  (there  are  no'  later  statistics) 
was  580,000  acres;  the  chief  crops  being  wheat,  oats,  maize,  rye,  and 
iKirley.  Vines  occupied  18,000  acres,  and  yielded  4,484,665  gallons  of 
wine.'  In  lb90  about  4,680,323  gallons  of  wine  and  1,115,-306  of  brandy 
and  spirits  were  made.     The  number  of  vine-stocks  was  88,084,207. 

The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Cape  and  dependencies  in  1890  was 
1,983,108  bushels;  barley,  520,205  bushels;  oats,  942,026  bushels;  maize, 
3,107,571  bushels ;  oat-hay,  95,966,147  lbs. ;  also  406,259  bushels  of  rye 
and  1,186,695  millet,  844,495  potatoes,  1,371,625  lbs.  of  dried  fruit,  and 
4,090,376  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  13,523,948  oranges. 

There  were  in  1890  in  the  colony  approximately  1,524,213  head  of 
cattle,  13,202,779  sheep,  4,767,921  goats,  313,747  horses,  65,621  mules  and 
asses,  and  114,411  ostriches.  The  sheep-farms  of  the  colony  are  often 
of  very  great  extent,  from  3,000  to  15,000  acres  and  upwards:  those  in 
-  tillage  are  comparatively  small.  The  graziers  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
prietors of  the  farms  which  they  occupy.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census 
(1875)  the  total  number  of  holdings  in  the  colony  was  16.166,  comprising 
83,900,000  acres ;  of  these  10,766,  comprising  upwards  of  60  million  acres, 
were  held  on  quit-rent. 

Clommerce. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  at  the  Cape  on  a  large  proportion  of  imports, 
to  the  amount  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  value. 

Tl  e  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  of  Cape 
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Colony  and  dependencies,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  were 
as  follows : — 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Imports 


£ 
4,991,688 
3,970,811 
5,771,543 
7,013,885 
10,841,454 


Imported 
Jlerchaiidise 


£ 
4,477,129 
3,665,009 
4,906,576 
5,458,774 
7.942,506 


Exports 


& 
6,224,261 
7,306,538 
7,922,957 
8,964,449 
9,829,900 


Exports  of  Colonial 
Produce 


£ 
5,649,146 
6,974,746 
7,719,385 
8,732,601 
9,405,955 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  of  Colonial 
produce  in  the  five  years  1885-89,  according  to  the  official  Cape  Returns: — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887,       i        1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

1,426,108 

1,580,432 

1,674,931 

2,181,510 

2,251,375 

Ostrich  feathers 

585,278 

546,230 

365,587 

347,792 

365,884 

Hides  and  skins 

424,755 

397,091 

366,660 

373,827 

430,025 

Copper  ore 

395,675 

559,328 

577,053 

856,803 

696,918 

Hair  (Angora)  . 

204,018 

232,134 

268,446      305,362 

351,544 f 

Wine 

17,245 

23,426 

18,928        19,477 

23,120 

Grain 

4,975 

7,960 

18,256        19,599 

10,042 

Diamonds 

2,489,659 

3,504,756 

4,242,470   4,022,379 

4,325,137 

The  total  value  of  diamonds  exported  from  1867  to  1889  was  48,356,977/. 

The  principal  imports  are  texile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.,  3,139,573Z. ;  and  food, 
drinks,  &c.,  1,630,986Z.  in  1889. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  specie)  was  distributed  as  follows 
during  the  four  years  1886  to  1889  :— 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£,        ' 

.:M^-i,    . 

United  King- /Imports  from 

3,089,737 

4,277,309 

4,730,798 

7,098,46a 

dom         I,  Exports  to    . 

6,«94,735 

7,4(;0,106 

8,409,006 

9,169,55M 

British     Pos- f  Imports  from 

344,14(5 

315,9()6 

410,948 

442,65fl 

sessions      \  Exports  to     . 

91,426 

81,811 

109,443 

86,899 

Foreign  Coun-  f  Imports  from 

365,378 

442,860 

536,591 

904,949 

tries          \  Exports  to   . 

339,195 

317,057 

358,208 

334,86d| 

The  value  of  the  imports  (of  merchandise)  and  exports  (colonial),  ex- 
cluding diamonds  sent  through  by  post  office,  at  the  leading  ports  has  been 
as  follows  : —  : 


COMMERCE — SHIPPING   AND  NAVIGATION 


US 


Cape  Town  PortNoUotti 

Port  Eliza- 
beth 

East  London 

HossolBay 

£         1         £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mf^'^l:  : 

1,696,015 '     20,888 

2,235,747 

768,974 

111,003 

560,174  1   577,425 

1,543,098 

716,938 

74,298 

i88s{^S:  ; 

1,900,564       21,467 

2,627,781 

777,844 

85,415 

1,047,980     856,454 

1,881,057 

859,767 

61,339 

■s^KS^S:  ; 

2,625,600       25,337 

3,958,S83 

1,129,751 

136,660 

1,407,166     696,951 

1,970,096 

942,948 

58,337 

The  Talne  of  the  trade  (excluding  diamoDds  and  specie)  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  five  years,l885  to  1889,  is  returned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follow : — 


1887 


1888 


£  '         £  £ 

Exports  from  i 

Colony      .         .  :  3,832,725   3,985,427   4,182,753   4,552,533  I  5,1 55^680 
Imports  of  British  j  j  ! 

produce    .        .    2,838,938)2,427,538    3,399,505   3,889,820 '5,888,1 45 


In  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  the  exports  of  wool — sheep's  as  well 
as  goats' — from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows : — 


1885 


lbs 


Quantities   .  i  38,858,656 
Value  . 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


lbs.  [lbs.  lbs.  I         lbs. 

52,775,653  |  55,164,383   69,696,717  :  78,737,162 

£  i  £  £  ,  £  I  £ 

1,693,9921    2,138,513     2,565,475     3,011,616  j    3,514,031 


Among  the  minor  exports  from  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  are  copper  ore, 
of  the  value  of  433,939Z. ;  feathers,  chiefly  ostrich,  of  the  value  of  4O4,091Z, ; 
and  skins  and  hides,  of  the  value  of  711,792/.  in  1889.  The  imports  of 
British  produce  into  the  colony  comprise  mainly  apparel  and  haber- 
dashery, of  the  value  of  1,057,854/. ;  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of 
658,422/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  706,026/.,  and 
leather  and  saddlery,  461,094/.  in  1889. 


SMpping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards  in  1889  was  835,  of 
1,401,909  tons  (588  of  1,196,420  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,403,  of 
2,394,946  tons;  the  number  cleared  outwards  was  818,  of  1,381,268  tons 
and  coastwise  1,437,  of  2,390,077  tons.  Belonging  to  the  yorts  of  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  Londrn,on  January  1, 1890,  were  33  vessels 
of  2,773  tons. 
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Internal  Communications. 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony.  There  were  lines  of 
Government  railway  of  a  total  lengtli  of  1,608  miles  in  the  colony  in 
December  1889.  In  1873  there  were  63  miles;  in  1880,  882  miles  ;  1883, 
1,089  miles;  1884,  1,344  miles.  There  are  also  177  miles  of  private  rail- 
ways in  the  colony,  and  14  of  private  tramways  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Kimberley.  The  Government  lines  open  for  traffic  at  this  date  belonged 
to  three  systems — the  Western,  from  Cape  Town ;  the  Midland,  starting 
from  Port  Elizabeth  (these  systems  now  meet) ;  and  the  Eastern  .system, 
from  East  London.  The  capital  expended  on  Government  railways  to  the 
end  of  1889  has  been  14,318,502?.,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  8,9051.  The 
gross  earnings  in  1889  were  l,7r)9,832^.,  and  expenses  937,703Z.  The  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  in  1889  was  3,259,590,  and  tonnage  of  goods, 
541,671. 

The  number  of  postal  receptacles  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1889  was 
762 ;  the  revenue  in  1889  amounting  to  247,636Z.,  and  the  expenditure  on 
whole  postal  telegraph  service  to  230,942Z.  The  total  number  of  letters 
posted  in  1889  was  13,597,243,  newspapers  6,879,457. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  4,510  miles  of  line,  with  238 
offices,  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  number  of  messages  sent  was  1,375,929  in 
1889.  The  telegraphs  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
781  miles  of  line  having  been  taken  over  from  the  company  in  1873.  The 
revenue  in  1889  was  94,929Z.  (exclusive  of  47,490?.,  the  value  of  Government 
messages),  and  expenditure  67,232Z. 

Banks. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  eleven  banks  under  trust  laws  in 
the  colony : — 


- 

Capital 

Paid-up 

Eeserve 

Circulation 

Assets  and 
Liabilities 

1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 

5,745,380 
6,001,640 
6,583,700 

£ 
1,585,992 
1,710,051 
[1,762,964 

£ 

480,652 
640,939 
804,531 

£ 

462,982 

662,107 

1,034,849 

£ 

9,724,223 
10,558,736 
11,992,205 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 
The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  aro  exclusively  British.     All 
accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures  are  British,  with  the  exception  of 
the  land  measure. 

TThe  general  surface  measure  is  tlie  old  Amsterdam  Mtyrgen,  reckoned 
equal  to  211654  acres.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  formerly  as  to 
the  exact  equivalents  of  the  shortest  land  measure,  the  foot,  but  it  was  in 
1858  officially  .settled  that  1,000  Cape  feet  were  equal  to  1,033  British 
imperial  feet. 

Agent- General  of  Cape  Colony  in  Great  Britain. — Sir  Charles  Millft 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed  in  1882. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 

Cape  Colony. 

1.  Official  Pubucatioxs. 

Bine-book  on  Native  Affairs,  1889.    Cape  Towji,  1890. 

The  various  Blne-bookg  and  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Cape  and  Sonth  Afrka  gene- 
rally, pnblislieil  at  intervals  by  the  Home  Goremment. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  SUtistical  Register  for  1889.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taken  on  the  night  of  Suniliy,  March  7, 
1875.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  tlie  Governor.  4.  Cape 
Town,  1877. 

Colonial  Office  List.    London,  1890. 

Kdncational  Statistics  to  illustrate  the  Progress  of  the  Aided  School  System.  Cape  Town, 
1885. 

Financial  Statement  for  1890-91.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

Official  Handbook.  History,  Pro<lactions,  and  Eesonrces  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cape  Town,  1887. 

Reports  of  the  varioua  Goveniment  Departments  for  1889.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Colonial  Agriculture  and  Industries.    Cape  Town,  1883. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Poaaewions  of  the  United  King^ 
dom.    Xo.  XXVII.    8.    Loudon,  1890. 

Trade  of  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  rear 
1889.'    Imp.  4.    Loudon,  189W. 

2.  Non-Official  Pcblicatioxs. 

Anderson  (C.  J.),  Xotes  of  Travel  in  South  Africa,  Edited  by  L.  Lloyi  8.  Loodoa, 
1875. 

Argus  Annual  and  South  African  Directory  for  1890.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

CAa.v  (Hon.  John  Centlivres)  and  }f'ilmo{  (A.),  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cane  of 
Good  Hope.    8.    London,  1870. 

C%**«>n(P.W.),  The  Dutch  Republics  of  Sonth  Africa.    8.    London,  1871. 

Pritsrh  (Dr.  (just.).  Die  Eingeborenen  Siid-.^-frika's  ethnographisch  ucd  anatomis<:h 
beschrieben.    4.    Breslao,  1872. 

Fronde  (J.  A.),  Oceana.    London,  1886. 

ffrc«rW/(W.),  Our  South  African  Empire.    2  vol?.    London,  1885. 

//aH  (H.),  Manual  of  Sonth  African  Geography.    2nd  ed.    &    Cape  Town,  18M. 

Holiib  (Dt.  Emil),  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.    London,  1881. 

Johnston  (Keith),  Africa.     London,  1878. 

Jfaeicmie  (John ),  Austral  Africa  ;  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it,    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Afridinger  (H.),  Die  sUdafrikanischen  Colonien  Englands,  nnd  die  Freistaateu  <lcr 
hollandischen  Boeren  iu  ihren  jetzijen  Zustanden.    8.    Frankfurt,  1861. 

Xoble  (John),  South  Africa,  Past  and  Present,    Cape  Town.  1878. 

Xoble  ( John ),  The  Cape  and  South  Africa,    Cape  Town,  1878. 

.Siicer  (S.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Oape Colony,  Natal,  the  Diamou'l 
Fields,  ic.    8.    London,  1880. 

Silrer  (S.  W.),  Handbook  to  the  TransvaaL    8.    London,  1877. 

Stntham  (F.  R.),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1881. 

TVi^ii  (G.  M.),  History  of  the  Boers  in  Sonth  Africa.    London,  1887. 

Th"!'!  (G.  M.),  South  African  History  and  Geography.    London,  1878. 

Trollfpe  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

M'ilmoi  (G.),  An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  (Tape  of  Geo  1 
Hope.    8.    London,  1863. 

Gambia.     See  TVest  African  Colonies. 
Gold  Coast.     See  West  African  Colonies. 
Lagos.     See  West  African  Colonies. 
Mataheleland.     See  British  Zambezia. 
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MAURITIUS. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  government  of  the  British  colony  of  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies, 
Rodrigues,  Diego  Garcia,  and  the  Sej'chelles  Islands,  is  vested  in  a  Gover- 
nor, aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  of  which  the  officer  in  command  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Prdcureur-General,  the 
Receiver-General,  and  the  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of 
the  Council  of  Government  are  ex-officio  members.  There  is  also  a 
Council  of  Government,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-seven 
members,  ten  being  elected,  eight  ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  The  official  councillors  comprise  the  five  Executive  members, 
the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Protector  of  Immigrants,  and  the  Surveyor- 
General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by  letters  patent  dated  September 
16,  1885,  which  introduced  an  elective  element  into  the  Legislature. 
Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now  elected,  one  for  each  of 
the  following  districts : — Moka,  Plaines  "Wilhems,  Grand  Port,  Flacq, 
Savanne,  Riviere  Noire,  Pamplemousses,  Rivi&re  du  Rempart ;  and  two  for 
Port  Louis.  ) 

Governor  of  Mauritnis.— Sir  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  I 
1889.  The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  50,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial  Secre-  >. 
tary  13,500  rupees  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population.  j 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  comprises  an  area  of  705  English  square  miles. 

The  Seychelles  group,  Rodrigues,  and  the  Chagos  Islands  are  the  principal 
dependencies  of  Mauritius.  Total  area  of  dependencies,  172  square  miles. 
Maho,  the  most  important  of  the  Seychelles  group,  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  940  miles  from  Mauritius. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  JIauritius, 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  1881 : — 


Population  1881 

Ifale 

Female 

Total 

Total  of  resident  population    . 
Military  in  Port  Louis  and  elsewhere 
Crews  of  mercantile  shipping  . 

Total  of  population  . 

208,655 
380 
525 

151,219 
56 
12 

359,874 
436 
537 

209,560 

151,287 

360,847 

— 

The  population  on  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1890,  was:— Males,  208,364 
females,  164,;5i)0;  total,  872,664.  Of  this  number,  254,465  belonged  to  tht 
Indian  population,  the  remainder,  118,l!)!t,  form  what  is  termed  the  general 
population,  which  includes  natives  of  African  race,  Cliinese,  mixed  races, 
and  whites.  No  official  figures  exist  as  to  the  numerical  proportions  of 
these  different  groups  of  the  general  population,  except  as  to  the  Chinese, 
the  number  of  whom  was  estimated  at  3,765  on  January  1, 1890.    Tho  birth 
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rate  of  1889  was  368  per  1,000,  and  death  rate  33-7.  Tlie  total  number  of 
immigrants,  including  women  and  children  who  landed  in  the  colony  in 
1889,  was  4,527,  and  the  total  number  of  departures  in  the  same  class  was 
1,319.  The  capital  of  the  colony.  Port  Louis,  had,  with  its  suburbs,  an  esti- 
mated population  of  61,170  (32,951  males,  28,219  females)  in  1889. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  returns  as  to  the  religions  showed 
that  there  were  then  over  200,000  Hindoos,  108,000  Roman  Catholics,  35,000 
Mahometans,  and  8,000  Protestants.  State  aid  is  granted  to  both  Churches, 
the  Roman  Catholics  receiving  80,313  rupees  in  1889,  and  the  Protestants 
45,836  rupees ;  the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindoos. 

Primary  education  is  conducted  partly  in  government,  and  partly  in 
State-aided  schools,  147  in  1889.  The  total  government  expenditure  on 
education  in  1889,  including  the  Royal  College,  was  413,147  rupees.  In 
1889  the  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  primary  schools  was 
15,552,  and  the  average  attendance  9,686.  At  the  Royal  College  in  1889 
the  attendance  was  173,  and  at  the  Royal  College  schools,  273. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1889  was  12,647, 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  83. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1 885  to  1889  were  as  follows :— 


- 

1885         1         1886 

1887 

I88S 

1889 

i.'e venue  .     . 
:-xpenditure. 

Bupees      1       Rupees             Bnpees 

7,309,233  :  7,229,973     6,858,919 
8,391,059     8,390,054  |  7,985,909 

Rupees 

8,574,058 
7,771,579 

Rupees 

8,744,802 
8,558,332 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows 

:— 

1885 


188S 


Rupees    ;     Rupees 
Customs  dues  .         .  2,276,450  2,325,094 
Licences  and  permits  1,919,567  1,958,288 
Railway  traffic         ,  il,544,063:  1,477,448 


1887 


Rupees      1     Rupees  Rupees 

2,088,452  '  2,558,677  '  2,412,876 
1,913,466  1,869,415  2,140,176 
1,434,849    1,533,770    1,801,213  '■ 


The  whole  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  in  1889  was: 
Debenture  Debt,  778,450/. ;  Poor  Law  Commission,  6,0001. 
The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  155,600/. 


-Govemmeat 


Defence. 

Tlie  harbour  of  St.  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  Geoi^re. 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1890  numbered  594  (31  officers 
and  563  men).  The  total  military  expenditure  for  1889  was  37,653/.,  of 
which  about  one-half  was  paid  by  the  colony. 

h2 
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Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  (ex- 
clusive of  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  live  j'ears  from 
1885  to  1889:— 


Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1885 

20,208,263 

34,115,646 

1886 

23,946,967 

32,383,399 

1887 

23,434,100 

35,998,056 

1888 

15,341,202 

22,291,978 

1889 

15,612,056 

32,806,315 

The  exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  unrefined  sugar 
(28,994,791  rupees  in  1889),  and,  besides,  rum,  365,094  rupees;  vanilla, 
337,272  rupees ;  aloe  fibre,  967,077  ;  coco-nut  oil,  57,673  rupees.  A  large 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  India. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


- 

1885 

£ 

307,364 
263,021 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£      ; 

421,537 
300,698    ■ 

Exports  from  Mauritius 
Imports  of  British  Produce  . 

£ 
309,571 
260,867 

£ 

165,082 
284,970 

£ 
275,546 
253,928 

The  staple  article  of  export  from  Mauritius  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
unrefined  sugar,  the  value  being  57,498Z.  in  1887,  173,372/.  in  1888,  and 
294,3 IIZ.  in  1889.  The  other  exports  comprise  drugs,  of  the  value  of 
21,362Z. ;  hemp  and  other  fibres,  86,371/.;  coco-nuc  oil,  14,088/.  in  1887, 
2,964/.  in  1888,  6,935/.  in  1889;  caoutchouc,  4,834/.  in  1887,  6,139/.  in  1888, 
2,482/.  in  1889.  The  British  imports  in  1889  consisted  principally  of  cotton 
goods,  value  54,609/. ;  coals,  26,248/.;  maohinerj-,  18,294/. ;  iron,  39,053/.  ;j 
manure,  32,793/. ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  18,065/. ;  beer  and  ale,  10,282i 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in   1889  was  436  of  336,794  tons,  an«! 
cleared  441  of  329,245  tons. 

The  colony  has  two  lines  of,  railways  with  two  bmnches,  of  a  tot 
lengt.h  of  92  miles,  the  revenue  from  which  in  1889  was  1,801,213  rupe( 
and  expenditure  1,305,922  rupees. 

There  exists  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  island^ 
Mauritius.  The  number  of  letters,  post-Cards,  and  newspapers  wli^ 
passed  through  the  post  office  in  1889  was  2,312,080. 


MONEY,  ETC. — DEPENDENCIES  l8l 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Toe  standard  coin  of  Maoritias  is  the  Indian  mpee,  with  its  sab- 
divisions.    All  accounts  are  kept  in  mpees. 

Tlie  metric  .system  decreed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1871  came 
into  force  in  Mauritius  on  May  1,  1878. 


Dependencies. 

Seychelles.— Population,  January  1890,  16,162  (8,198  males,  7,964 
females).  Revenue  1889,  200,096  rupees;  expenditure,  169,083  rupees; 
imports,  570,990  rupees ;  exports,  653,102  rupees.  Principal  exports : 
coco-nut  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoise-shell.  Ships  entered  1888,  81,  including 
17  men-of-war.     There  are  24  Government  schools,  with  1,729  pupils. 

RODBIGUES  (under  a  Civil  Commissioner). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad. 
Population,  January  1890,  1,978  (1,106  males,  872  females)  ;  revenue,  1889, 
11,285 rupees  ;  expenditure,  38,314  rupees;  imports, 39,187  rupees;  exports, 
88,204  rupees. 

Other  dependencies  are  the  St.  Brandon  or  Cargados  Islands,  between 
16°  50'  and  16°  20'  S.  Lit.,  and  56°  26'  and  59°  41'  E.  long.,  mostly  sand- 
banks ;  the  Oil  Islands,  including  the  Chagos  Islands,  the  "Trois  Fr^res,  or 
Eagle  Islands,  and  the  Cosmoledo  Islands,  between  6°  40*  and  9°  40'  S.  lat., 
and  72°  22'  and  47°  48'  E.  long.  There  are  besides  the  detached  islands  of 
Assumption,  Aldabra,  Glorioso,  St.  Paul,  and  Amsterdam,  none  of  them 
permanently  uninhabited. 

Diego  Garcia,  the  largest  of  the  Cliagos  group,  in  7°  S.  lat.,  72°-73°  E. 
long.,  is  12|  miles  long,  6:^  miles  wide,  with  700  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion negro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  It  is  an  important  coaling 
station.    50,000  gallons  of  coco-nut  oil  exported  annually. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mauritius. 
1.  Official  Pubucatioss. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Pos«!ssious  in  the  year  1889.    Inip.  4.    Loudon,  1890. 

Colonial  Ufflce  List.    1890. 

Corresponilence  on  ecclesiastical  and  educational  questions  in  Mauritius.    London,  1884. 

Corresponileuee  relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Council  of  Govenunent  of  Haurititu. 
Xondon.  l»»i. 

Despatch  of  Governor  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  enclosing  Report  of  3Ir.  H.  X.  D.  Beyts, 
CJLG.,  in  '  Papers  relating  to  H.M.'s  Colonial  Possessions.'    London,  1885. 

Report  on  Blue  Book  for  1889. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
In  each  year  from  1874  to  1889.    Xo.  XXYIL    London,  1890. 

2.  NOX-OfFICIAL  PUBLiqATIOXS. 

Flemfny  OI.),  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France.    8.    London,  1862! 

Martin  (R.  Montgomery),  Tlie  British  Possessions  in  Africa.  Vol  U:  History  of  the 
British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1834. 

The  Mauritius  Almanac  for  1890.    Mauritius,  1890.    '     f 
Tlie  Mauritius  Civil  List  for  1890.    Mauritius,  1890. 
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NATAL. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  colony  o£  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony 
tinder  the  British  crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  Under  the  charter  of 
constitution  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  1879,  the 
Governor  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  colony  by  an 
Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  Executive  Council  is 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  senior  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  the  Colonial  Engineer, 
the  General  Manager,  Natal  Government  Railways  (who  does  not 
hold  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council),  and  two  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  from  among  the  Deputies  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  Legislative  Council,  under  an  Act  which 
received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1883,  consists  of  thirty  (increased 
to  thirty-one  by  the  addition  of  one  member  by  Law  No.  5  of 
1889)  members,  seven  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  others  elected  by  the  counties  and  boroughs,  electors  being 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value  of 
501.,  or  renting  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  who 
(having  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  have  an  income  of  9QL 
per  annum,  inclusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1889),  8,834. 

Governor  of  Natal— ?,\v  Charles  B.  H.  Mitchell,  K.G.M.G. ;  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Natal,  1877 ;  acted  as  Governor  in  1881,  1882,  and  1885-6  ; 
Governor  of  Fiji,  1886  ;  of  Leeward  Islands,  1888.  Appointed  to  Natal, 
•1889.     He  is  also  Governor  of  Zululand. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,000Z.  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

Tlic  colony  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  21,150  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  200  miles.  But  the  extent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  all  but 
unknown  ;  there  are  fourteen  districts. 

The  European  population  has  increased  by  over  50  per  cent,  since 
1879.     The  returns  of  the  total  population  (1879  and  1889)  were :— 


- 

1888 

1879 

Europeans        .        .              37,390 
Indians    .         .        .              33,480 
Kaffirs      .        .        .            459,288 

22.654 

16,999 

319,934 

Grand  total 

530,158 

361,587 
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Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban,  July  31,  1887,  22,882 ;  and  of 
Pietermaritzburg  (1887),  15,767. 

Between  1878  and  1884,  4,526  assisted  emigrants  were  sent  to  the 
colony ;  since  then  assisted  emigration  was  stopped,  until  it  was  resumed  in 
1889,  when  759  immigrants  were  introduced  into  the  Colony. 

InstTuction. 

There  are  11  Government  primary,  2  Government  high  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  schools  in  tiie  colony.  Of  the  private  schools  35 
come  under  Government  inspection,  and  receive  grants  in  aid.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  pupils  in  regular  attendance,  at  the  Government  and  in- 
spected :?chools  was  5,439  (18iJ9) ;  the  average  daily  attendance  80  per  cent, 
of  the  number  on  the  registers.  At  the  high  schools  there  is  an  average 
daUy  attendance  of  1 94  pupils.  About  650  children  attend  private  unaided 
schools,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  2(.K)  white  children  are  receiving  no 
education.  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in 
the  colony  are  being  educated  ;  the  number  of  those  receiving  gratuitous 
education  (1889)  being  561.  The  direct  Government  expenditure  on  schools 
for  1888  was  23,465Z.,  and  for  1889,  24,678i.  Fees  paid  by  pupils  in  in- 
spected schools  (1889),  5,2631.  Three  bursaries  of  the  annual  value  of  40J. 
each,  tenable  for  three  years,  are  established  by  the  Government. 

There  are  63  schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,307, 
which  received  in  1889  grants  in  aid ;  and  27  schools  for  the  children  of 
Indians,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,007  in  1889,  and  for  which  a  grant 
of  1,588Z.  was  voted. 

Finance. 

The  ordinarv  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  the  years  from 
1883  to  1889  were  as  follows :— 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditore 

1883 
1             1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
620,496 
610,936 
669,831 
600,177 
816,680 
990,614 
1,327,105 

£ 
697,265  > 
707,528  » 
774,159 » 
717,414  * 
689,572  * 
781,326 
1,146,079 

'  Exclusive  of  expenditure  under  Public  Works  Loan  as  follows  :- 


1882  £79,155 

1883  62,969 
'  Exclusive  of  expenditure  from  Loan  Funds 
■  Exclusive  of  following  expenditure : — 

Conversion  of  loans    . 
Expenditure  from  Loan  Funds . 


1884 
1885 


£39J!«0 
97,516 


£57,010 


£16,251 

72.270 

£88,521 


Bailway  receipts  and  ordinary  expenditure  are  included  in  the  foregoing 
statement. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  ordinarv  revenue,  1889 : — 
Railways,  458,698?. ;  customs,  369,4607.:  excise,  23,471Z.;'land  sales,  34,61.SZ. ; 
mails,  44,9657. ;  telegraphs,  29,2707. ;  stamps  and  licences,  28,4127. :  native 
hut  tax,  76,0047. 
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The  principal  items' of  expenditure  (1889)  are:  Railway's,  512,6987.; 
education,  24,678Z. ;  public  works,  76,1957. ;  defence,  54,0187.  Total  loan 
expenditure,  790,3707. 

The  Public  Debt  on  December  31,  1889,  was  5,035,1267. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  numbering  215,  and  of  volunteers 
1,295,  viz.  703  mounted  riflemen,  427  infantry,  73  artillery,  and  92  naval 
defence  corps.  The  cost  of  the  mounted  police  force  in  1889  was  30,6847., 
and  the  colony  contributed  15,8327.  to  the  expense  of  the  volunteers. 

Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  2,000,000  acres  have  been  set  apart  for 
Kaffir  occupation,  8,000,000  acres  have  been  acquired  by  grant  or  purchased 
by  Europeans,  and  2,778,000  acres  remain  unalienated  from  the  Crown. 
Of  the  total  area  in  1887,  65,883  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  Europeans, 
the  leading  crop  for  export  being  sugar  (produce,  1889, 15,193  tons),  though 
large  quantities  of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereal  and  gi-een  crops 
are  grown.  Tea-planting  has  been  recentlj^  introduced,  788  acres  being 
under  tea  in  1889,  the  yield  in  1889  being  about  43,024  lbs.  Estimated 
total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  Natives  241,192. 

Of  live  stock  owned  by  Europeans  in  1889  there  were  175,524  horned 
cattle,  81,271  angora  goats,  620,953  sheep,  and  26,155  horses  ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Native  population  in  1889,  there  were  570,407  horned  cattle, 
237,700  goats,  31,543  sheep,  not  wool-bearing,  and  35,069  horses. 

The  coal-fields  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  ironstone  of  rich  quality  is  stated  to  exist  in  close  proximity  to 
the  coal-fields.  In  1888  and  1889  the  coal  was  worked  to  some  extent.  In 
1888  the  railway  reached  a  part  of  the  coal-field,  and  a  contract  was  made 
to  supply  the  Government  with  1,000  tons  per  month,  and  since  the  railway 
extensions  to  Dundee  and  Newcastle  have  been  opened,  further  develop- 
ment of  the  coal-fields  has  resulted. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

1850 

111,015 

17,109 

1860 

354,987 

139,698 

1870 

429,527 

382,779 

1880 

2,336,584 

890,874 

1885 

1,518.557 

877,483 

,       .1886     ■ 

1,331,115 

960,290 

1887 

2,263,920 

1,056,959 

1888 

2.890,468 

1,417,871 

1889 

4,527,015 

1,656,318 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  from  Great  Britain,  and  90  pet] 
cent,  of  the  exports  to  Great  13ritain,  according  to  the  Natal  returns.** 
Amongst  the  particulars  of  imports  during  1889  are:  apparel  and  slops, 
372,6167.;  haberdaslury  434,1337.:  Hour  and  grain,  111,3627.;  woollens, 
129,0997.;  cottons,  120,6037.;  machinery,  245,(is37. :  iron  and  iron  goods, 
619,9087.;  leather  goods  and  saddlery,  232.1  H't/. ;  ale  and  boor,  wines  and 
spirits,  281,8447.      Princiiml  items  of   exjjort  (^ame  period) — arrowroot. 
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1,6G0Z.;  angora  hair,  18,133/.:  hides,  55,829/.;  skins,  13,529/.;  iinre6ned 
sugar,  93,990/.;  sheep's  wool,  7o2.l82/.;  maiae,  18,133/.;  spirits  (mm), 
93,990/.     Gold  in  du.«t  and  bars,  1889,  584,933/. 

The  following  is  the  valne  of  the  trade  between  Great  ritaBin  and 
Natal  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 

Of  the  total  valne  of  exports,  957,132/.  represented  the  produce  of  the 
colony. 


1884 


£      i       £ 
Exports  from  Natal  j    644,977  623,725  685,338 
Imports  of  British 
produce      .        .  ,1,049,325!  )85.599  876,594 


U8S 


1888 


1887 


1889 


902,1831,087,128 
1,590,4362,024,303 


962,170 
t,054,636 


The  wool  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  in  value  to  800,068/.  in 
1889  ;  hides,  67.226/.  in  1889  ;  raw  sugar,  40,688/.  in  1881.  40,307/.  in  1885, 
22,563/.  in  1887,  32,370/.  in  1889.  Many  of  the  exports  of  the  colony,  par- 
ticularly wool,  come  from  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Republics,  which  also 
absorb  one-third  of  the  imports. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  import  into  Natal  in  1889  were  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  570,818/. ;  cottons,  223,667/. :  woollens, 
153,286/. ;  leather  and  saddlery,  239,391/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of 
"  -  value  of  401,323/. ;  machinery,  of  the  value  of  229,661/.;  beer  and  ale, 

212/. ;  spirits,  44,543/. ;  iron  and  steel  wares,  75,667/. 

SMpping  and  Commimicatioiis. 

In  1889,  555  vessels  of  513,360  tons  entered,  and  540  of  499,748  tons 
cleared  the  ports  of  Natal.  Of  the  former,  79  of  63,798  tons  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  232  of  319,903  from  Cape  Ck)lony.  Of  the  latter, 
26  of  25,811  tons  were  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  189  of  261,447  tons 
for  Cape  Colony. 

On  January  1, 1890,  there  were  259  milesof  railway  open  in  the  colony,  the 
mileage  having  since  been  increased  to  305  by  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Dundee  sections,  all  single  lines  on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  The  railways 
are  the  property  of  the  colony,  their  cost  representing  the  bulk  of  the  Public 
Debt.  Extensions  to  the  borders  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
are  in  course  of  construction.  The  gross  revenue  for  1888  vras  349.184/., 
and  for  1889  548,698/.     Expenditure,  1888, 247,991/.,  and  for  1889  512,698/. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 
1.  Official  Pcblicatioks. 

Annals  of  Xatal,  1495  to  1845,  br  John  Binl.  late  of  CivQ  Service  of  XataL  Pta>li8hed  by 
sanction  of  the  Colonial  Gorermueiit.    Piettaiuaiitzbuig,  1888-90. 

C<donial  Office  List.     1891. 

Katal  Blue-book  for  1889.    Pietermaritzbnrg,  1890. 

Natal  Official  Handbook  to  the  Colonial  anil  Indian  Exhibition.    London,  1888. 

Peaee  (Walter),  Our  Colony  of  KataL  Published  by  permission  of  the  Xatal  Goremment. 
London^  1884. 

Statistics  of  Xatal,  in  '  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  colonial  and  other  possessions 
of  the  United  Kingilom  in  each  year  from  1875  to  1890.'    Xo.  XXVLL    8.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Xatal  with  Great  Britain,  in 'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  TTnited 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  London, 
1890. 

2.  Nos-Official  Pcblicatioxs. 

Brooti  rHenryl.  Xatal :  a  Historj-  and  Descripiion  of  the  Colonv.    8.    London,  1887. 
.    Dunn  (K.  J.x"Xotes  on  the  Diamond  Fields.    A    Cape  Town,  1871. 

niton  (Cape),  Special  Keports  upon  the  Gold  Field  at  Jfaratwstadt  and  upon  the  Ximnsraal 
BepubUc.    8.    Durban,  1872. 
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Fritsch  (Dr.  Gust.),  Die  Eingeborenen  SUd-Afrika's  ethuograpliisch  uiid  aiiatoiniscli  bc- 
schrieben.    4.    Breslau,  1872. 

dillmore  (Parker),  Tlic  Great  Thirst  Land.  A  Ride  tlirough  Katal,  Orange  Free  State, 
Transvaal,  and  Kalahari  Desert.     8.     London.    1878. 

Hall  (H.),  Manual  of  South  African  Geography.     8.    Capetown,  1866. 

Natal  Almanack,  Directory  and  Yearly  Register.    Pietermaritzburg,  1890. 

Pat/ton  (Ch.  A.),  The  Diamond  Diggings  of  South  Africa.    8.    London,  1872. 

Mobimon  (John),  Notes  on  Natal.    8.    Durban,  1872. 

Silver  (S.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Diamond 
Pields,  &c.    8.    London,  1876.    Handbook  to  the  Transvaal.    8.    London,  1880. 

Slatham  (F.  R.),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.     London,  1882. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    9.    Loudon,  1878. 


NIGER  DISTRICT  PROTECTORATE. 

From  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Lagos,  near  the  river 
Benin,  to  the  German  boundary  on  the  Rio  del  Rey,  north  of  Cameroons, 
the  entire  coast,  about  380  miles,  and  vast  inland  regions  not  yet  accurately 
defined,  are  under  British  protection.  According  to  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  of  August  5,  1890,  the  limit  between  the  British  and  French 
spheres  on  the  Niger  is  a  line  from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  to  Barrawa  on  Lake 
Chad,  'drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise  in  the  sphere  of  the  Niger 
Company  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto,  the  line  to  be 
determined  by  Commissioners  to  be  appointed.'  This  protectorate  is 
divided  into  two  separate  sj'^stems  :  (a)  the  Niger  Territories,  (&)  the  Oil 
Eivers  District.  Total  area  of  Niger  Territories  and  Oil  Rivers  500,000 
square  miles  ;  population,  17,000,000. 

The  Niger  Territories. — These  are  governed  by  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany, under  a  charter  issued  on  July  10,  1886.  Its  nominal  capital  of 
1,000,OOOZ.  is  fully  subscribed,  and  it  has  powers  to  increase  indefinitely. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  1882,  when  it  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The 
National  African  Company,  Limited,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  these 
regions  for  Great  Britain.  This  was  effected  bymeans  of  about  300  treaties 
with  native  States  and  tribes,  including  the  territories  of  Sokotoand  Gando. 

SOKOTO. — At  present  the  empire  of  Sokoto  (attached  by  treaty  to  the 
Eoyal  Niger  Company)  is  the  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  extensive  in 
the  whole  of  the  Sudan.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Haussa  power  early 
in  the  present  century,  the  conquering  Fulahs  have  gradually  reduced 
all  the  former  Haussa  States  between  Lake  Tsad  and  the  Niger,  and 
have  also  extended  their  sway  southwards  to  Adamawa  and  westwards 
to  the  riverain  tracts  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger.  The  king  of 
Gando,  in  the  middle  Niger  Valley,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Fulah  chiefs, 
recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Sokoto,  who  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Sheikh  Dam-Fodi6  Othman,  founder  of  the  Fulah  dynasty  :' 
1802.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose  special  title  is  Serit 
n'  Musulmya,  '  Lord  of  the  Mussulmans,'  has  irrevocably  conferred  on  tl 
Royal  Niger  Company  full  sovereign  power  throughout  a  large  part  of  his! 
dominions,  and  complete  jurisdiction,  civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal,  over  non- 
natives  throughout  the  remainder.  Sokoto  and  Gando  together  cover  anar 
of  219,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  15,00,000.  The  empire,  whic 
is  conterminous  on  the  east  with  Bornu,  on  tlie  west  with  the  Yoruba  .ano 
Mossi  countries,  and  stretches  from  the  Sahara  southwards  to  the  unexplored 
regions  beyond  Adamawa,  is  especially  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  ox- 
porting  considerable  quantities  of  rice  (the  chief  cereal)  and  other  grains, 
besides  onions  of  excellent  flavour,  the  fruit  of  the  butter  tree,  the  parched 
seeds  of  the  doria,  dates,  and  honey.  Cotton  is  largely  grown,  and  manu- 
factured into  a  durable  material,  coloured  with  indigo  and  other  native 
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dyes.  Much  leather  ware  (shoes,  sandals,  pouches,  harness)  is  also  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  salt  from  the  Sahara  and  European  goods. 

The  emperor  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  over  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  dominions,  most  of  which  are  ruled  by  vassal  kings  and 
chiefs  enjoying  royal  prerogatives,  and  attached  to  the  central  government 
only  by  payment  of  the  annual  tribute.   The  Niger  CVjmpany  '  "  I'.led 

any  questions  as  to  title  or  sovereignty  by  making  alteniati'.  with 

these  \'assal  kings.  There  is  a  ministry,  or  council  of  State  ,,.,„_....;,  cum- 
prising  in  their  order  of  precedence  the  ghaladima,  or  prime  minister,  the 
commander  of  the  infantrj-,  the  cadi,  or  chief  judge,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  chief  of  the  slaves,  and  the  treasurer.  A  considerable  revenue  is  levied 
by  direct  taxation  and  tribute  from  the  vassal  States.  The  army  is  esti- 
mated at  about  90,000  infantry  and  30,000  cavalrj-,  but  these  forces  are 
scattered  over  the  various  vassal  provinces  and  are  mainly  raised  and 
controlled  by  the  vassal  kings.  Wumo  is  the  present  capital,  on  the  river 
Grandi,  population  15,000.  Besides  these  places  there  are  a  great  many 
other  large  centres  of  population  and  busy  market  tov?^-^  -"•'"  ns  Gando, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gando ;  Yola,  capital  of  A'  pulation 

12,000;  Kano,  35,000;  Bida,  90,000;  Gerki,  16.000;  Ke*  ;  Vakoba, 

50,000;  Tessawa,  12,000;  Katsena,  7,500;  Gurin,  12,U0U;  Duku,  15,00a 
Fulah  is  the  official  language,  but  Hanssa  is  the  chief  medium  of  intercoursQ 
throughout  the  empire,  and  in  many  places  beyond  its  limits.  Islam  is  the 
religion  of  the  dominant  class,  but  paganism  still  prevails  largely  through- 
out the  empire.  The  company  has  lately  obtaine<l  similar  powers  and 
rights  from  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Borgu  to  the  west  of  the  Middle 
Niger,  and  to  the  north  of  Dahomey. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Niger  Territories  is  at  Asaba,  where  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  resides,  and  where  are  also  the  central 
prison,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  company's  military  force  are  at  Lokoga.  The  other 
principal  settlements  are  at  Akassa  (port  of  entry).  Abo,  Abutshi,  Atani, 
Bakundi,  Donga,  Egga,  Ibi,  Idah,  Leaba,  Loko,  Odeni,  and  Rib^;o,  the 
last  being  only  about  200  miles  from  L^ke  Chad.  The  trade  in  these 
inland  territories  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  exports  having  been  225,000f. 
in  1887.  230,000?.  in  1888,  and  260,000?.  in  1889.  The  principal  exports 
are  gums,  hides,  india-rubber,  ivory,  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  vegetable 
butter,  but  a  great  variety  of  minor  products  are  also  exported.  Con- 
siderable plantations  of  coffee  and  cocoa  have  been  started,  and  a  botanic 
garden  created.  The  imports  are  very  varied,  the  principal  items  beii^ 
cottons,  silks,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware,  beads,  tobacco,  and  salt. 
Heavy  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the  company  on  spirits  and  gun- 
powder. The  importation  of  spirits  into  regions  north  of  latitude  7°  N. 
(stated  to  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Territories)  is  now  prohibited. 
Tobacco  and  salt  are  also  taxed.  All  other  imports  are  free.  The  revenue 
is  principally  raised  by  export  duties.  No  trustworthy  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  population  of  the  Territories. 

The  government  is  conducted  by  the  Council  in  London,  of  which  the 
president  is  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  Oil  Sivers  District. — This  important  region  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  coast  line  between  Lagos  and  Cameroons,  excepting  tliat  falling  within 
the  Niger  Territories.  Fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  extensive  trade  are 
in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  who  have  been  established  there  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  total  value  of  this  trade  is  enhanced  con- 
siderably by  the  increased  prices  ruling  last  year  for  palm  kernels 
and  the  prmcipal  export,  pahu  oiL    The  average' of  the  exports  for  the 
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preceding  three  years  was  1,032,800Z.  per  annum,  and  the  import  trade 
786,500?.,  much  of  both  amounts  being  with  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and 
other  Continental  ports.  The  chief  products  exported  are  palm  oil,  palm 
kernels,  india-rubber,  ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo,  gums,  barwood, 
hides,  and  a  little  cacao ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  cloth,  calico,  hard- 
ware, spirits,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  guns,  rice,  bread,  salt,  pickled  meat, 
matchets,  soap,  pottery,  and  fancy  articles.  The  leading  trade  stations  in 
the  Oil  Rivers  District  are  Old  Calabar  (Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town),  Qua 
Eboe,  Opobo  (town)  and  Azumeri,  Ohumbela,  Ogogo,  Essene,  &c.  (interior 
Opobo)  ;  New  Calabar — including  Degama,  Bakana,  Buguma,  Okrika,  &c. 
— Bonny,  Brass,  Warri,  Benin.  No  trustworthy  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  population  of  this  district. 

The  majority  of  the  merchants  trading  in  the  Oil  Rivers  amalgamated 
last  year  into  the  African  Association,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  2,000,000?.,  with  power  to  increase  as  far  as  5,000,000/. 
The  subscribed  capital  is  stated  as  500,000Z. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  government  of  the  Oil  Rivers 
District,  which  is  supervised  by  a  British  Consul-General.  The  District 
was  placed  under  British  protectorate  by  treaties  made  in  1884  by  Edward 
Hyde  Hewett,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  who  was  then  and  is  still  Consul  for  the  Bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra. 

Imperial  Commissioner. — Major  Claude  MacDonald, 
Books  op  Reference. 

Travels  of  Clapperton,  E.  Lander,  Richardson,  Earth,  Rohlfs. 

Joseph  Thomson,  papers  in  'Good  Words  '  (1886), British  Association  (1886),  and  Proc.  R. 
Geographical  Soc.  (1886). 

Flegel,  Mittlieilungen  der  Afrikanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Deutschland,  vol.  iii.  1831-83. 
Hutchinson,  Narrative  of  the  Niger,  Tshadda,  and  Binue  Exploration. 
Johnston  (H.  H.),  Paper  in  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.,  1888. 
Rev.  Hugh  Goldie  :  Old  Calabar  and  its  Mission,  1890. 

Pondoland.     See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


ST.  HELENA. 

Oovernor. — ^Wm.  Grey-Wilson,  Esq.  (500Z.),  assisted  by  a  council  of  five. 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  Island, 
llie  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  importance 
as  a  port  of  call  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  opening  of  the  overland  route 
to  India,  and  also  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Area,  47  square  miles.  Population, 
5,059  in  1881,'5,000  in  1889;  in  1881  there  were  included  (exclusive  of  mili- 
tary, 250)  126  English,  and  4,315  natives.  Births,  1889,  126  ;  deaths,  50; 
marriages,  36.  Emigrants  about  200  annually  to  the  Cape  and  United 
States.  Four  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Education, 
11  schools,  with  837  pupils ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  (Government  grant : 
of  363?.  in  1889. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St.  Helena : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889       A 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

11,099 
13,098 

£ 
12,186 
11,209 

& 

10,043 
11,369 

£. 
11,510 
10,448 

■     £         ^ 
8,509 
8,979 

Exports 
Imports 

1,772 
41,761 

429 
40,250 

G86 
83,688 

1,026 
37,606 

C,643 ' 
28,963 

lueliKling  8,2 

60/.  si>eclc. 
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Tlie«e  figures  do  not  inclnde  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery. 

A  savings-bank  with  8,060/.  deposits.  Total  estimated  value  of  island 
wealth,  200,000/. 

Public  debt,  1,2.50/. 

The  e.xports  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  were  2,787/. ;  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  11,775/. 

There  is  a  valuable  whale-fishery  at  St.  Helena,  under  American 
management,  the  results  varying  from  13,000/.  to  30,000/.  yearly.  There 
are  no  industrial  products  ;  island  mainly  pasture. 

The  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  and  of  British  vessels 
entered  and  cleared : — 


Tonnage 

1886 

188C                  1887                   1888 

1889 

Total      . 
British  . 

111,055 
103,5(-0 

127,559        12.5,806    1     127,163 
115,488         11.5.488    |     114,469 

94.668 
83,097 

The  Post  OflBcetraffio  from  St.  Helena  in  1889:  15,525  letters,  2,674 
books  and  papers,  830  parcels.     There  are  13  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

St.  Helena  is  largely  used  as  a  recruiting  station  for  the  West  African 
Squadron.  Detachment  of  Royal  Artillery,  1  comjiianyof  infantry;  4  heavy 
guns  on  height  over  port. 

Books  of  Refebekce. 

Brooke's  History  of  St.  Hdena. 

Melliss's  Pliy.'iical  and  Topograpbical  Dewription  of  St.  Helena. 

Agricultural  Resources  of  St.  Helena.    By  D.  Morria. 

Colonial  Office  Papers,  Africa,  Xo.  275. 

Anuual  Reports  of  the  Governor. 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam.    See  Mauritius. 
Sierra  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Socotra.    See  Aden. 
Somali  Coast.    See  Aden. 


TRISTAN  D'ACITNHA. 


A  small  group  of  islands  in  the  .\tlantic,  half- way  between  the  Cape  and 
S.  America,  in  37°  6'  S.  lat.  Until  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  they  were  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison.  Besides  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Gough's  Island,  there 
are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands,  the  former  two  and  the  latter  one 
mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks.  The  population,  mainly  the  families  of 
shipwrecked  sailors  and  wives  from  St.  Helena,  numbered  about  100  in  1889. 
They  have  sheep  and  cattle,  potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  provisions  sent  at 
intervals  by  the  British  Government. 


WEST  AFRICAN  COLONIES. 

These  are  four  in  number,  all  Crown  colonies :  Gold  Coast,  Lagos, 
Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leose. 

Tf.e  Gold  Coast  stretches  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
between  3=  30'  W.  long.,  and  1°  30'  E.  long.  Gitremor,  Sir  W.  B.  Griffith, 
K.C.M.G.  (3,500/.).  There  are  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  both 
nominated,  with  two  unofticial  members  in  latter.  Area,  1.5,000  square  miles, 
including  protectorate,  46,600.     Estimated  population,  1,905,000 ;  of  whom 
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100  are  Europeans.  Chief  towns :  Accra,  20,000 ;  Ada,  7,000 ;  Elmina,  6,000 ; 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  25,000 ;  Kwitta,  Saltf  ord,  and  Winneba.  Government 
elementary  schools  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast,  but  education  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic,  and  German 
Missions;  about  5,000  Protestant  scholars;  Government  contributed  91 6^. 
in  1889.  Staple  products  and  exports,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  ;  india- 
rubber  abounds,  and  its  export,  is  increasing.  Gold  found  in  many  parts 
and  now  being  worked.     Telegraphs  175  miles, 

Lagos,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coa,st,  the 
protectorate  extending  along  the  coast  between  2°  and  6°  E.  long.,  and  for 
some  distance  inland.  Governor,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.  (2,250Z.). 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  Area,  including  protector- 
ate, 1,071  square  miles;  estimated  population,  100,000,  including  about 
110  whites.  Including  Yoruba,  area  20,070  square  miles;  population, 
3,000,000;  Christians,'6,000  ;  Mohammedans,  12,000;  the  rest  Pagans.  34 
schools  ;  2,500  pupils  ;  exclusive  of  Mohammedan  schools.  Principal  pro- 
ducts and  exports :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cotton. 
Chief  imports :  spirits,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  hardware.  Trade  mainly  with 
Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  Germany. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerlj'^  formed  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1 888  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony.  Administrator,  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  C.M.G.  (1,100/.). 
Legislative  Council  nominated.  2,700  square  miles,  population,  50,000. 
Area  of  settlement 'proper,  69  square  miles;  population  (1881),  14,150, 
including  41  whites.  5,300  Mohammedans,  2,385  Christians  (Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics)  ;  12  schools,  with  1,200  pupils  ;  Government 
grant,  proportionate  to  results  (1889,  247Z.).  Births  (1889),  369  ;  deaths, 
532 ;  but  the  registration  of  births  is  very  imperfect.  There  were  1 27 
summary  convictions  in  1889,  and  44  cases  committed  to  superior  courts. 
Chief  town,  Bathurst,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  6,000  inhabitants.  Chief 
products  and  exports :  ground  nuts,  hides,  bees-wax,  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
india-rubber. 

Sierra  Leone  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  and  much  adjoining 
territory.  Gm-ernur,  Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  (2,500Z.) ; 
assisted"  by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  It  extends 
from  the  Scarcies  River  to  the  north,  to  the  border  of  Liberia 
in  the  south,  180  miles.  Area,  15,000  square  miles;  population, 
180,000  Sierra  Leone  proper,  300  square  miles;  population  (1889), 
75,000  of  whom  270  are  whites.  Protestants  (1881),  39,048 ;  Catholics, 
369  ;  Mohammedans,  5,178  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  In  1889,  81  elementary  and  J 
6  high  schools,  with  10,141  pupils;  grant  in  aid,  762/.  Fourah  Bay  Col- 
lege is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham.  Chief  town,  Freetown, 
22,000  inhabitants — headquarters  of  H.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa,  800  men 
of  the  West  India  Regiment,  besides  engineers  and  artillery.  Armed  con- 
stabulary force  of  400  men  chielly  for  frontier  defence.  Freetown  is  a 
second-class  coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified  with  several 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  police  and  potty 
debt  courts  in  each  district;  offences  in  1889,2,158.  Chief  products  and 
exports:  palm  oil  and  kernels,  benni  seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india- 
rubber,  copal,  hides.  Many  skilled  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Trade 
considerably  diminished  owing  to  activity  of  the  French  in  their  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  Government  savings  banks  with  14,178Z.  deposited  in 
1889.  The  West  African  Bank  is  established  in  the  colony.  There  are 
good  roads,  and  much  traffic  on  the  many  lagoons  and  canals. 


STATISTICS 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  four  colonies  :- 


Bevemie 

1885 

1886      1       1887 

1888              1889 

Lagos     .... 
Gold  Coast      . 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Grambia  .... 

'            Total     . 

£63,505 

130,457 

67,760 

20,236 

£53,405    £51,346 

122,531     122,351 

62,935  i    60,637 

14,271  j    13,453 

£57,058  1  £57,633 
97,807     111,388 
63,035      70,836 
20,986  ;    26,281 

281,958 

25.3,142 

247,787 

238,886  1  266,138 

1 

Leading  item   of   revi-ime :    Castoms — Lagos,    48,240/. ;    Gold    Coast, 
79,690/. ;    Sierra  Leone,  56,480/. ;    Gambia,  17,228/.  in  1888. 


ExpeniUtnre 

188S 

18SS 

1887       1       1888       1       1889 

Lagos      .... 
Gold  Coast     . 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  .... 

Total     . 

£'40,314    £55,383 

112,698     133,294 

70,917      63,482 

26,594  }    23,353 

£78,610    £60,840 

139,443     133,468 

58,334       63,288 

23,922  ,    21,359 

£57,488 

125,003 

66,771 

21,566 

250,523  1  276,512 

300,309  1278,956 

270,828 

The  public  debt  of  Sierra  Leone  is  58,000/.,  with  a  sinking  fund  in  1888 
of  23,350/.    The  others  have  no  public  debt. 


Exports 


1«85 


Lagos 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  . 

Total 


I  £614,181' £538,980 
I  496,318  406,539 
I  326,9321  325,352 
1    119,385|      79,516 


1889 


£491,469,  £508,2381  £457,649 
372,446  381,619  415,926 
333,5171  339,043  319,719 
86,933!  118,188i  167,599 


1,556,816 1,350,387  1,284,365  1,347,088  1,360,893 


Chief  exports  from  Lagos:  palm  kernels  (239,987/.), palm-oil  (133,723/.). 
Sierra  Leone :  palm  kernels  (105,963/.,  in  1889),  rubber  and  cola  nuts ; 
Gambia  :  ground  nuts  (74,877/.),  rubber  (3,277/.) 


The  chief  imports  of  Lagos  are  :  Cotton  goods  (184,311/.),  Geneva 
(50,095/.),  rum  (35,819/.),  tobacco  (26,886/.  in  1889) ;  Sierra  Leone  cotton 
goods  (110,136/.  in  1889),  spirits,  tobacco,  and  haberdashery;  Gambia: 
Cotton  goods,  tobacco,  spirits,  hardware,  gunpowder,  guns.    Total  imports 
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(1889)  from  Great  Britain  to  British  West  Africa,  779,561Z. ;   and  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  926,583Z. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  aiid  cleared  at  the  West  African 
Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five  years  to 
1889:— 


- 

1885 

1K«U 

1887 

1888 

1889 

g)      Lagos 
1  1    Gold  Coast 
,°  1    Sierra  Leone    . 
•3  ^  Gambia 

1 

Total  . 

432,954 
652,092 
434,163 
164,442 

448,392 
605,057 
436,070 
136,296 

518,643 
554,656 
360,637 
117,436 

52.5,857 
560,025 
517,681 
193,511 

505,517 
569.046 
589,171 
198,911 

1,683,651 

1,62.-),815 

1,551,372 

1,797,074 

1,862,645 

1  ,   Lagos       . 
a  J    Gold  Coast 
H  j    Sierra  Leone    . 
■3  '■   Gambia    . 

•a 

«            Total  British 

360,162 
567,609 
379,465 
122,328 

368,987 
501,830 
389,258 
108,377 

375,667 

407,587 

327,034 

78,900 

372,774 
420,186 
450,380 
119,133 

368,632 
430,278 
496,89!) 
128,014 

1,429,564 

1,368,452 

1,189,188 

1,362,473 

1,423,823 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
jat  Britain, 


Books  of  Reference 


The  Annual  Blue  Books  of  the  various  Colonies,  aii'l  Reports  thereon  by  the  Colonial 
Office. 

The  Colonial  Office  List.    Annual. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies.    Annual. 

Sir  A.  Moloney's  Forestry  of  West  Africa. 

Sibthorpe's  History  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Dr.  Blyden,  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race. 

Dr.  Blyden,  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 

Dr.  Horton,  Climatology  and  Meteorology  of  West  Africa. 

Bev.  Mr.  Brown,  Among  the  Palms. 

A.  B.  Ellis,  Sketches  of  West  Africa. 

G.  A.  Banbury,  Sierra  Leone  ;  or,  the  Wliite  Man's  Grave. 


ZANZIBAR. 

Sultan  and  Government. 

The  Stdtan,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Soyyid,  AH  bin  Sa'id  bin  Sultan,  brother 
of  the  late  Sultans  Khalifa  and  Burghash,  succeeded  to  the  Sultanate  on  ' 
the  death  of  the  former  in  February  1 890.     PI 6  was  born  in   1855.     The 
Sultan's  only  surviving  brother  is  Abdul  Aziz,  who  lives  at  lluscat. 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muscat 
at  various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  1807,  partly  by  conquest  from 
the  Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  hold  as  an 
appanage  of  Muscat  until  the  death  of  Soyyid  Saul,  when,  on  a  dispute  as 
to  the  succession  arising  between  Seyyid  Thowaynee,  of  JIuscat,  and 
Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar  (both  being  .sons  of  Seyyid  Sa'id),  the  dominions 
in  Africa  were  made  independent  of  the  present  State  and  confirmed 
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under  Majid,  brother  of  the  present  ruler,  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord 
Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General  of  India.  Besides  the 
islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the  Saltan's  authority 
nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  of  the  mainland,  from  Warsheikh, 
in  3°  N.  lat.,  to  Tungbi  Bay,  in  10^  42'  S.  lat.  Until  1886  the  Sultan's 
dominions  were  of  indefinite  extent  inland,  his  influence.however,  extending 
but  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  except  along  a  few  trade  routes.  In  1886  the 
Sultan'sdominions  were  delimitetl.  Zanzibar  was  recogfnised  as  holding  a  con- 
tinuous strip  of  coast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
Kipini  on  the  Ozi  River.  England  and  Germany  agreed  to  confine  their  action 
in  the  parts  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  Zanzibar  as  follows : — Germany 
was  to  have  as  a  sphere  of  influence  the  country  stretching  inland  from  the 
river  Rovuma  northwards  to  the  Umha  River,  England's  sphere  of  influence 
extending  northward  from  the  Umba.  Northwards  of  Kipini  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  retained  several  point f  where  he  had  hitherto  kept  garrisons. 
These  places  are — Lama,  Kismayn,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadoxo,  Warsheikh. 
The  German  East  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in 
May  1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland 
(including  the  customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the 
Umba  River  on  the  north.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company 
acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  coast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fifty 
years,  on  condition  of  an  annual  payment  to  the  Sultan ;  and  in  1889  further 
acquired  the  ports  and  islands  (including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  men- 
tioned above  to  the  north  of  the  Tana,  A  farther  settlement  of  all  terri- 
torial questions  was  entered  into  by  England  and  Germany  in  the  summer 
of  1890,  confirming  the  general  lines  of  the  above  agreement,  but  conferring 
on  England  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  island  of  Pemba, 
iind  the  continuous  dominion  of  England  from  the  Umba  north  to  the  Jub 
River,  including  the  territory  of  Witu.  Germany  has  also  acquired  all  the 
rights  of  the  Sultan  to  the  portion  of  the  mainland  under  German  protec- 
tion for  the  sum  of  4,000,000  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  62.5  square  miles,  and  Pemba 
"360  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  125,000, 
and  that  of  the  island  of  Pemba  40,000.  There  is  a  considerable 
foreign  population,  mostly  engaged  in  trading.  Of  British-bom  subjects 
in  1884  there  were  90.  There  were  also  35  French,  12  German,  and  9 
American  subjects,  besides  700  Goanese.  Since  then  the  number  of 
■Germans  has  greatlv  increased.  The  town  of  Zanzibar  has  a  population 
estimated  at  100,000. 

Beligion. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  the  natives  of  the  coast 
and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school,  while  the  Sultan  and  his 
relatives  are  schismatics  of  the  Ibadhi  sect.  There  are  Christian  missions 
(Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the 
island  and  far  into  the  mainland. 

There  are  French  and  German  hospitals  at  Zanzibar,  which  are 
attended  by  French  sisters  of  mercy  and  ladies  of  the  German  Red  Cross 
respectively. 

O 
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Justice. 

Justice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various  *  Kazis,* 
with  an  appeal  to  H.H. ;  among  Europeans  by  their  consuls  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  are  the  accused  or  defendants.  Into  the  English  Consular 
Court  the  greater  part  of  all  civil  cases  are  brought,  inasmuch  as  the  trade 
is  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects ;  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Bombay  High  Court.  To  it  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with 
reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of  the 
Zanzibar  (Prize)  Order  in  Council,  1888. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  and  taxes 
on  produce,  besides  a  considerable  private  income,  the  total  annual  amount 
being  about  200,000^. 


Army. 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  1,200  men,  armed  with  Sniders,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lloyd  Mathews,  C.M.G.,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1880  is  stated  in  a  consular  report  to  have 
been  709,900^.,  and  exports  870,360Z.  In  1882  the  imports  were  estimated 
at  800,000Z.,  the  exports  at  1,000,000Z. ;  in  1883  the  former  at  1,220,000Z. 
and  the  latter  at  800,000?.  The  principal  imports  in  1883  were  raw  and 
bleached  cotton,  4li,338Z.,  and  manufactured  goods,  84,(528Z. ;  chief  exports — 
ivory,  215,1 30Z.;  caoutchouc,  153,100Z. ;  skins,  10,641  Z.;  sesame  seed,  13,332?.; 
cloves,  10,632Z. :  orchilla,  9,()44?.  These  include  the  mainland  now  admini- 
stered by  Germany  and  England,  the  Sultan  receiving  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  customs  of  the  British  section.  The  largest  trade  is  -witli 
Great  Britain,  India,  Germany,  America,  France,  and  Arabia.  British 
trade  with  Zanzibar  is  included  in  the  returns  for  East  African  N.atiw 
States,  and  as  Abyssinia  is  excluded  these  refer  almost  entirely  to  Zanzibar, 
and  the  mainland  formerly  belonging  to  it.  The  export  from  these  States 
in  1889  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  110,157/.,  and  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  to  87,G42Z.  In  1888,  145  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  which 
5G  were  British,  10  German,  17  FrcMich,  4  American,  58  Zanzibari. 

There  is  a  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  whi. 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  ti 
coin  now  universally  current,  though  in  all  business  transactions  the  dollar 
(about  2.V.  lOd.)  is  the  standard  of  value.     The  dollar  has  a  lixcd  value  of 
3  rupees  2  annas. 

BritUli  AgcJit  and  Consul- General. — Col.  Sir  Charles  Euan  Smitb» 
K.C.B ,  C  SI. 

Consul  for  Momhassa. — Lieut.  C.  S.  Smith,  R.N. 
Vice-Co7isuls.—li.  L.  Churchill,  E.  J.  L.  Berkeley. 
Judge  and  Vice-Consul. — W.  B.  Cracknall. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Zanzibar 

and  the  neighbouring  Mainland. 

1,    Okficial  PuBiacATiosa 

Correspondence  respecting  Sir  Bartlc  Frete'a  Sliwiaa  to  the  East  Cout  of  Africa,  1872-71. 
Lon.Ion,  1873. 

Uertslet's  Treaties. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1886. 

Farther  Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.  London,  1887  and  1888. 

Kepons  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  the  Ea^  Coast  of  Africa  (Africa,  Na  7X  1SS7-S8. 

Correspondence  respecting  Germany  and  /anrihar.    1888  and  1889. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Anglo-Gezmaii  Agreement  rdating  to  Africa  and  Heligo- 
land.   London,  1890. 

The  German  White  Books. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  Zanzibar  in  '  Beports  of  the  Consols  of  the  United  States,*  No.  4S. 
Wasliington,  1884. 

Report  hv  Consal-Gencral  Kirk  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Zanzibar  for  1881,  in  '  Be- 
ports of  H.M.'s  Consuls,'  Part  XIIL    Lontlon,  1«82. 

Annnal  Statement  of  the  Finance  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontries  and 
Britisli  Possessions,  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

J^Iaist  Africa  Pilot. 

2.    Nox-Official  Publications. 

Burton  (  B.  F.).  Tlic  Lake  Begions  of  Central  Africa.  London,  1860.  Zanzibar. 
2  vols.    London,  1862. 

/>iZ>>n  (Baron  C  C.  von  der),  Beisen  in  Ost-Afrika.    Leipzig,  18«»-70. 

Jtfittsrhe  KoUynial-Zeitung.     1888-90. 

t'iMher  (G.  A.>  Mchr  Licht  im  dankeln  Wdttca    Hamburg,  1885. 

Johnston  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1878. 

J'lhnfli'n  ( H.  H. ),  Kilimanjaro.    London,  1885. 

Kniyf  ( J.  L.),  Travels  during  an  Eighteen  Tears*  Besidenoe  in  Baat  Africa.    London,  1860. 

oxrii  (L'apt.  W.  F.  W.),  XarratiTe  of  Voyage  to  Explore  the  Shores  of  Afrira,  Ac. 
2  vols.     Ijin.lon,  1833. 

Hchmiiit  (  K.  W.),  Sansibar.    Leipzig,  1888. 

stanUu  (H.  M.),  Through  the  Dark  Continent.    J  vols.    London,  1878. 

Thomson  ( .Tosoph  >.  To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and  Back.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Thonuiin  (Joseph  I.  Tlirough  iiastii  Land.    London,  1885. 

Wilson  { Kev.  C.  1.)  and  FeUnn  (K.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Sondao.  S  ToU. 
London,  1882. 


ZTJLULAND. 

A  British  protectorate  administered  by  the  GoTemor  of  Natal.  It  lies 
to  the  north  of  Natal,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Tngela.  It  goes 
down  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  includes  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  comprises  the 
territorj-  formerlj'  known  a.s  the  Zulu  Reserve,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
territoi^'  restored  to  Cetewayo  in  1883.  It  was  formally  declared  British 
territory  in  May  1887.  Area,  8,900  square  miles,  including  the  neigh- 
bouring Tongaland,  14,220  square  miles;  estimated  population  (1889) 
139,261  black  and  527  white  ;  including  Tongaland  180,000.  The  territory 
is  administered  through  a  Resident  Commissioner  residing  at  Eshowe, 
tmder  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  Natal,  but  native  law  exists  as 
between  natives.  There  are  six  magisterial  districts,  19  mission  stations, 
14  schools,  with  744  pupils  on  the  roll.  A  hut  tax  of  14«.  per  annum  is 
levied  on  the  natives.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  largely  carried  on, 
oxen  and  maize  being  exported  for  cotton  goods  and  hardware.  A  tele- 
graph line  joins  Eshowe  to  Natal,  and  there  is  a  daily  post.  There  is  a 
main  road  through  the  territory,  with  branch  roads.  Revenue  (1888), 
38,541i.,   (1889),  41,941^  ;  expenditure  (1886),  34,658Z.,  (1889),  33,766Z. 

Sesident  Covimissioner,  M.  Osborn,  C.M.G. 
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AMERICA. 


Antigua.     See  West  Indies. 
Bahamas.     See  under  West  Indies. 
Barbados.     See  under  West  Indies. 


BERMUDAS. 

Governor. — Lieut.-Gen.  E.  Newdigate-Newdegate,  C.B.  (2,946Z.),  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  six  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  nine  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  repre- 
sentative House  of  Assembly  of  36  members  ;  1,123  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  360 
small  islands  (18  to  20  inhabited),  580  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans. 

Area,  20  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Popula- 
tion, estimated  for  1890,  15,743  (including  6,243  whites)  ;  12,000  belong  to 
Church  of  England.  In  1889,  547  births  (79  illegitimate),  106  marriages, 
338  deaths.  Education  :  47  schools,  with  1,400  pupils,  23  of  the  schools 
receiving  Government  grants,  1,650^.  annually.  In  1888,  274  persons  sum- 
marily convicted,  and  21  sentenced  by  superior  court. 

Average  strength  of  Imperial  troops,  1,500. 

Chief  town  Hamilton,  8,000  population. 


- 

1885         1          1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
28,693 
29,096 

£ 
25,162 
26,781 

£ 
27,401 
28,731 

£ 
29,372 
30,147 

£ 
29,938 

30,089 

For  1890-91  the  estimated  revenue  is  28,990?.,  and  expenditure,  32,076/. 
•Chief  source  of  revenue:  customs,  24,000Z.  in  1890-91.  Chief  items  of 
expenditure  :  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  education.  Contribu- 
tion by  Home  Government,  2,200?.     Public  debt  (1890),  7,220?. 

Savings  bank,  with  deposits,  14,943?. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports . 
Imports . 

£ 

84,596 

237,839 

£ 

75,037 

279,190 

£ 

88,919 

264,920 

£ 

99,650 
299,990 

£ 

64,976 

272,603 

Imports  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Trade  Returns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1889,  76,648?.,  and  exports  to  the  same,  3,583?. 
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Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermnda  goes  to  those  two  countries.  In 
1889  onions  exported,  32,7011. ;  lily  bulbs,  3,627/. ;  potatoes,  20,U2J. 

In  1889  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  221,7iX5, 
of  which  179,272  were  British.  There  are  32  miles  of  tel^japh  wire,  and 
15  cf  cable ;  in  1888  the  number  of  messages  sent  was  22,467.  There  is 
also  a  private  telephone  company,  which  has  over  150  sabscribers  and 
npwaids  of  300  miles  of  wire  in  line.  A  telegraph  cable  connecting  the 
islands  with  Halifax,  Nova  .Scotia,  was  successfully  laid  in  July  1890. 

The  currency,  weight?,  and  measures  are  British. 

CANADA. 

(Dominion  of  Canada.) 
Constitntion  and  Government 

As  originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  "was  com* 
posed  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March 
1867,  known  as  'The  British  North  America  Act  1867,'  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
'similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;'  that  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor- 
General  and  Privy  Council  ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  'Senate' 
and  the  '  House  of  Commons.'  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  North-West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
minion ;  Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
provision,  being  still  a  self-governing  Crown  colony.  In  1869 
the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North-West  Territories  was 
added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set  apart  out  of  a 
portion  of  it,  and  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  loth  July, 
1870.  On  20th  July,  1871,  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  on  1st  July,  1873,  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
respectively  entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Governor- 
General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  there  are  80  senators — namely,  24  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from 
New  Brunswick,  3  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British  Columbia, 
4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories.     Each 
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senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or  natui'alised  subject,  and 
reside  in  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  in  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  20,000,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  members,  and  the 
other  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.  At  present,  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
returns  for  the  Dominion  of  1881,  and  for  the  North-West 
Territories  of  1885,  the  House  of  Commons  consists  of  215 
members — namely,  92  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  21  for  Nova 
Scotia,  16  for  New  Brunswick,  5  for  Manitoba,  6  for  British 
Columbia,  6  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  4  for  the  North- 
West  Territories.  The  ratio  of  members  to  population  is  1  in 
20,276. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, with  a  uniform  franchise  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
except  in  the  North-AYest  Territories,  where  every  male  resident 
for  12  months,  21  years  of  age,  and  not  an  alien  or  Indian,  is 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  a  vote  is  given  to 
every  male  subject  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  being  the  owner, 
tenant,  or  occupier  of  real  property  of  the  actual  value  in  cities 
of  300  dollars,  in  towns  of  200  dollars,  and  elsewhere  of  150 
dollars  ;  or  of  the  yearly  value,  wherever  situate,  of  not  less  than 
2  dollars  per  month,  6  dollars  per  quarter,  12  dollars  half-yearly, 
or  20  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  is  resident  in  any  electoral  district 
with  an  income  from  earnings  or  investments  of  not  less  than 
300  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  or  any  other 
owner  of  real  property  which  is  of  sufficient  value  to  qualify  both 
father  and  such  son  ;  or  is  a  fisherman,  and  owner  of  real  pro- 
perty which,  with  boats,  nets,  and  fishing  tackle,  amounts  tc 
150  dollars  actual  value.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at  pro- 
vincial elections  vary  in  the  several  provinces.  Voting  is  hyl 
ballot. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  4,000 
dollars  per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars 
per  diem,  up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session  lasting 
longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  with,  in  every 
case,  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses.  The  sum  of 
8  dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber, unless  the  same  is  caused  by  illness.  There  is  tlie  same 
allowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Domiuicm. 

Governor-General. — The  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Ai-thur 
Stanley,  Baron  Stanley  of  Preston,  G.C.B.,  born  1841  ;  educated 
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at  Eton  ;  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1858  ;  Lieutenant  and 
Captain,  1862  ;  left  the  army  and  entered  Parliament,  1865  ;  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1868  ;  Financial  Secretary  for  War, 
1874-77  ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1877  ;  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  1878-80  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
1885-86 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1886.  Appointed 
Ooremor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  May  1,  1888 ; 
iissumed  the  government  thereof,  June  11,  1888. 

The  Governor-General  has  a  salary  of  10,000?.  per  annum. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1867,  by  a  Council,  composed  of  15  heads  of  departments. 

QueevLS  Privy  Council. — The  present  Council,  formed  Oct.  17, 
1878,  with  alterations  in  1879-88,  consists  of  the  following 
members  : — 

1.  Prime  Miiiister,  and  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 
— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdoiudd,  G.C.B.,  B.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Q.C. 

2.  Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  Sir  Hector  Louis  Zan^^ji, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

3.  jVIinister  of  Customs. — Hon.  Mackenzie  Boicdl. 

4.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence. — Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  P. 
Caron,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

5.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  John  Carting. 

6.  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. — Hon.  John  Costigan. 

7.  (without  Portfolio). — Hon.  Frank  Smith. 

8.  Secretary  of  State. — Hon.  Joseph  Adolphe  Chapleau,  Q.Cf 
LL.D. 

9.  Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  D.  Thompson f 
K.C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

10.  Minister  of  Finance. — Hon.  George  E.  Foster. 

11.  (without  Portfolio). — Hon.  John  Joseph  Caldwell  Abbott, 
<IC.,  D.C.L. 

12.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  Charles  Hibbert 
Tupper,  LL.B. 

13.  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney. 

14.  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  John  Graham  Haggart. 

15.  President  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council. — Hon.  C.  C. 
Colby. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  by  statute,  of  7,0U0 
dollars,  or  1,400^.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognise*  I 
Prime  Minister,  who  has  8,000  dollars,  or  1,600/.  per  annum. 
The  body  of  ministei-s  is  officially  known  as  the  '  Queen "s  Privy 
Council  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.' 
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Provincial  Government. 

The  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parlia- 
ment and  administration,  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  head  of  the 
executive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
action  and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  each  two  Chambers  (a  Legislative 
Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  In  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  there  is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legislative 
Assembl}^)  and  a  responsible  Ministr3^  The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  number  13,  Nova  Scotia  17,  New  Bruns- 
wick 17,  Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  are — 
Prince  Edward  Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswnck  41,  Quebec  65,. 
Ontario  90,  Manitoba  35,  British  Columbia  and  the  North-West  Territories 
each  25.  The  North-West  Territories  are  presided  over  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  22  elected  members 
and  3  legal  experts  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  Advisory 
Council  (or  Executive)  consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  4  members 
appointed  by  him. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  was  estimated  at  240,000  ; 
in  1825  it  amounted  to  581,920 ;  in  1851  to  1,842,265 ;  in  1861  to  3,090,561 ; 
in  1871  to  3,635,024.  The  census  of  April  3,  1881,  stated  the  area  and* 
population  of  the  Dominion  as  follows : — 


Province 

Square 
Miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Density 

per  sq. 

mile 

Increase 
per  cent, 
since  1871 

I'rinoe  Edward  Island   . 
Mova  Scotia    . 
New  Brunswick     . 
Quebec     .... 
Ontario    .... 
Jtaiiitoba 

Britisli  Colunibir.   . 
Territories   and   Arctic 
Islands 

Total  . 

2,133 
20,907 
27,174 
188,688 
181,800 
00.520' 
311,305 

2,647,730 

54,729 
220,538 
164,119 
678,109 
976,461 
37.207 
29,503 

28,113 

54,162 
220,034 
167,114 
680,918 
946,767 
28,747 
19,956 

28,333 

108,891 

440,572 

321,233 

1,359.027 

1,923,228 

65,954 

49,459 

66,416 
4,324,810 

61 
22 
12 
7 
19 
05 
014 

002 

15-8 
13-6 
12-4 
14-0 
18-6 
247-2 
36-4 

3,470,257 

2,188,779  j  2,136,031 

1-24 

18-97 

'  Area  of  Census  1886. 

To  the  above  area  should  be  added  140,000  square  miles  for  lakes,  rivers, 
&c.,  giving  a  total  area  of  3,610,257  square  miles.  Au  estimate  for  1890 
makes  the  total  population  over  5  millions. 

A  portion  of  the  North-Western  Territories  was  in  1882  divided  into  four 
districts — Assiniboia,  95,000  square  miles;  Saskatchewan,  114,000  sq.  m.  ; 
Alberta,  100,000  sq.  ra. ;  and  Athabasca,  122,()t)0  sq.  m.  A  census  of  the 
first  three  districts  was  taken  in  1885,  when  there  were  found  to  be— males, 
27,113;  females,  21,249;  total  population,  48,362,  of  whom  20,170  w.i. 
Indians,  and  4,848  Iialf-breeds. 

A  census  of  Manitoba  was  taken  in  1886  which  showed  that  the  popula- 
tion was  108,640— males,  59,594  ;  females,  49,046.  If  allowance  is  made 
for  the  territory  which  was  taken  from  Manitoba  and  added  to  Keewatin 
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and  Ontario  in  1883  (the  area  in  1881  was  123,200  square  miles),  the  rate 
of  increase  since  that  year  has  been  74  49  per  cent. 

The  district  of  Keewatin,  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  and  stretching: 
north  to  Hudson's  Bay,  was  create<l  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  government  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Manitoba;  a  portion  of  Manitoba  was  added  in  October  1883,  and  it  has 
now  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  Dominion  consisted  at  the  census  of  1881  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  natives  of  British  North  America.  These 
numbered  3,715,492,  of  whom  1,467,988  were  natives  of  Ontario  ;  1,327,809 
of  Quebec ;  420,088  of  Nova  Scotia ;  288,265  of  New  Brunswick ;  19,690 
of  Manitoba;  32,275  of  British  Columbia;  101,047  natives  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  ;  and  68,430  of  the  Territories.  Of  alien-bom  inhabitants 
of  the  Dominion  the  most  numerous  at  the  census  of  1881  were  470,092 
natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  next  came  77,753  from  the  United  States,. 
25,328  Germans,  6,376  natives  of  Russia,  4,389  French.  On  the  basis  of 
origin  the  population  was  classed  as  follows : — 1,298,929  of  French  origin, 
881,301  English,  957,403  Irish,  699,863  Scotch,  254,319  German,  30,412 
Dutch,  108,547  Indian.  21,394  African,  4,383  Chinese,  and  the  remainder 
divided  among  Danish,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Bussian,  Scandinavian,  Welsh» 
Swiss,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Jews.     According  to  an  official  report  for 

1888  there  were  125,000  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date.  Of  the  total 
population,  464,025  were  returned  as  occupiers  of  land,  representing  with 
their  families  nearly  one-half  the  population. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  was  as  follows  in 

1889  :— 


Ontario 


Toronto    172,463 

Quebec 

j  Montreal 

210,000 

Hamilton  44,299 

'  1  Quebec 

64,360 

Ottawa      44.000 

Nova  Scotia 

.     Halifax 

42,ooa 

London      26,960 

New  Brunswick 

.     St.  John 

28,110 

Manitoba 

,    Winnipeg 

22,098 

irnfwVi   r^lnrnWa 

( Victoria 

20,000 

.a^xx.xo^  v.vxui^i.x»        .         .   J  Vancouver  14,000 

There  are  no  vital  statistics  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  mortuary 
statistics  being  collected  at  only  a  few  places ;  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  say  what  is  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population.  The  death 
rate  per  1,000  was  as  follows  in  1888  in  the  towns  named  • — Montreal, 
31-60;  Toronto,  1497;  Quebec,  28-36:  Hamilton,  1857;  Halifax,  2092; 
Ottawa,  22-51 ;  St.  John,  N.B.,  1867  ;  Winnipeg,  20-87. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  immigrants,  and  the 
number  who  actually  settled  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  years- 
stated: — 


Total  Xnmber  of 
Immigrauts 


Nombet  of  Settlers 


75,000 
105,096 
122,581 
175,579 
174,474 
176,462 


79,169 
69,152 
84,526 
88,766 
91,600 


The  number  of  immigrants,  as  well  as  of  settlers,  is  inclusive  of  those 
arrived  from  the  United  States. 
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The  number  of  immiifrants  to  the  United  States  through  Canada  in  1883  is 
returned  as  72,274  ;  1881,  62,772  ;  1885,  25,1)27  ;  1886,  53,429;  1887,  91,053  ; 
1888,  85,708;  and  1889,  84.862.  The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at 
Quebec  in  1889  was  22,091,  of  whom  11,663  were  P]nglish,  2,417  Scotch, 
and  1,582  Irish;  the  rest  foreigners.  In  1888  it  was  37,721,  of  whom 
13,211  were  English,  1,809  lrish,'^and  3,752  Scotch.  The  arrivals  at  Halifax 
in  1889  were  18,955,  of  whom  7,496  were  English,  384  Irish,  and  1,045 
Scotch. 

Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  governed  by  nineteen  bishops,  with  about  1,000  clergA% 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  by  one  cardinal,  five  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  about  1,200  clergy ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  921  ministers — formed  in  1875  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  distinct 
bodies— by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  1,837  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,450 
and  the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more 
divinity  schools.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the 
Dominion  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  April  3,  1881  : — 

.     26,900 

.      79,686 

2,634 

.     86,769 


Roman  Catholics  . 

.  1,791,982 

Congregationalists 

Presbyterians 

.      676,165 

Miscellaneous  creeds 

Anglicans      , 

.      574,818 

Of  '  no  religion  ' 

Methodists   .        . 

.      742,981 

No  creed  stated. 

Baptists 

.     296,525 

Lutherans    . 

46,350 

Total 

4,324,810 

The  following  shows  the  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in  the 
several  provinces  according  to  the  latest  censuses  : — 


Province 


Ontario '     . 
Quebec '      .        . 
Nova  Scotia ' 
New  Brunswick ' 
Manitoba-  . 
British  Columbia  ^ 
Prince  Edward  Lsland 
The  Territories  * . 


Roman 
Catholic 


320,839 

1,170,718 

117,487 

109,091 

14,651 

10,043 

47,115 

9,301 


Church  of 
England 

Presby- 
terian 

Methodist 

Baptist 

366,539 

417,749 

591,503 

106,680 

68,797 

50,287 

39,221 

8,853 

60,255 

112,488 

50,811 

83,761 

46,768 

42,888 

34,514 

81,092 

23,206 

28,406 

18,648 

3,296 

7,804 

4,095 

3,516 

434 

7,192 

33,835 

13,485 

6,236 

9,976 

7,712 

6,910 

778 

Census  1881. 


Census  1886. 


Instruction. 

Except  in  British  Columbia,  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  hav^ 
one  or  more  universities,  and  several  colleges  which  prepare  for  universit 
degrees.     There  are  in  all  about  16  degree-granting  bodies  in  the  DominioB 
with  about  24  colleges,  including  denominational,  medical,  and  other  specij 
institutions.    From  special  official  statistics  of  these  institutions  it  may 
estimated  that  they  are  attended  by  about  7,000  students,  and  their  tot 
annual  expenditure   is  upwards  of  655,000  dollars,  while  the  estiraat 
value  of  their  onduwiuents.  building  land,  &c.,  is  over  10,000,000  dollars. 
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The  following  table  gives  some  information  respecting  the  public,  high, 
and  superior  schools  in  the  Dominion  and  the  pupils  atten<ling  them  in 
1888,  and  the  amounts  both  of  Uovernment  grants  and  of  total  expenditure 
for  education: — 


Per* 

Provinces 

Tear  Ended 

Nmnber 
of  Pnpils 

jL-fwtge 
Attend- 
ance 

Number 

Teach- 
ers 

Rxpekdi- 
tore 

centage 

of 

Attend- 

aaoe 

Ontario     .       . 

Dec.  31,  1887 

511,911 

255.379 

8.025 

4.237,717 

49^ 

Quebec     .       . 

June  30. 1887 

2S&.540 

1»4,191 

7,939 

2,511.627 

75-99 

XoTa  Scotia     . 

Oct.  31, 1888 

105,231 

49,518 

2.133 

675,995 

47-06 

New  Brunswick 

Dec.  31, 1888 

69,063 

33,314' 

1,673 

4(J6,25I 

48-24 

ManitolM 

Jan.  31. 1888 

».413 

8.78S* 

535* 

316.546' 

49D6' 

British  Columbia    . 

June  30, 1888 

6,372 

3,158 

124 

113.679 

49-56 

P.  E.  IsUnd      . 

June  30, 1888 

M,*41 

12.229 

51 18 

147,455 

54-49 

The  Territories 

Sept.  17, 1889 

4,i7i 

3,088' 

1»3 

5S,9« 

67-51 ' 

Total    . 

- 

1197,344 

21,120 

8,4«<,35» 

55-22 

>  Kot  including  Normal  stodentx.  '  Protestant  scltools  only. 

•  Qoarter  axled  Jun<'  ii.  i.-vs-j 

The  total  number  of  public  schools  was  i.'),i,.:'.  and  of  high  and  superior 
schools  869.  If  the  number  of  those  attending  the  universities  and  private 
schools  were  added  to  the  above  tigures,  the  total  number  of  pupiLs  would 
be  considerably  over  one  million.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public 
and  high  schools,  including  Government  grants,  was  8,500,000  dollars. 
The  supervision  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  (Joveniments 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but 
are  all  based  on  the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied 
by  Government  grants  and  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-West  Territories  the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  Government. 
Education  is  more  or  less  compulsory  in  all  the  provinces,  except  New 
Brunswick,  but  the  law  is  not  very  strictly  enforced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  the  North-West  Territories  there  are  separate  schools  for  Roman 
Catholics ;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are  unsectarian.  Separate 
schools  in  Manitoba  were  abolished  by  a  Provincial  Act  passed  in  IStK). 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil,  and  cri- 
minal juri-sdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  also  a  Superior 
Court  in  each  province ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most 
of  the  proWnces ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General.  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provincial  Governments.  There  are  also  Vice-Admiralty 
Courts  in  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  a  Maritime  Court  of  Ontario. 

In  1889,  6,314  ])ersons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences;  of  these 
4,208  were  convicted,  8  being  sentenced  to  death,  443  sent  to  the  peniten- 
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tiary,  and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  34,223 
were  summarily  convicted,  31,217  with  the  option  of  a  fine.  At  the  end 
of  1888,  the  number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  in  confinement  was  3,199. 

Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under 
three  different  headings — namelj^  first,  '  Consolidated  Fund,'  comprising 
the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure ;  secondly, 
'  Loans '  in  revenue,  and  '  Redemption '  with  '  Premiums  and  Discounts  '  in 
expenditure ;  and  thirdly,  '  Open  Accounts.' 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Consolidated  Fund,  1885-89  : — 


- 

Eevenuc 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885 

32,797,001 

35.037,060 » 

1886 

33,177,040 

39,011,612' 

1887 

35,754,993 

35,657,680 

1888 

35,908,463 

36,718,495 

1889 

38,782,870 

36,917,835 

'  Expenses  of  outbreak  in  N.W.T, 

The  total  actual  receipts  and  expenditure,  under  these  three  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1889  : — 


Receipts. 


Consolidated  Fund 
Loans    , 
Open  Accounts 

Total      . 


Dollars 

38,782,870 

27,368,357 

4,996,737 


71,147,964 


Expenditure. 


Consolidated  Fund 
Redemption  . 
Open  Accounts 

Total       . 


Dollars 
36,917,835 
16,207,815 
18,022,314 

71,147,964 


The  actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  comprised 
under  the  division  called  Consolidated  Fund  were  jis  follows  in  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  June  SO,  1889  : — 


Consolidated  Fund,  1888-89. 


Revenue. 

EXPENDITUEE 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Customs 

23,726,784 

Interest  on  Public  Debt 

10,148,93] 

Excise  . 

6,880,739 

Charges     of     Manage- 

■      i 

Ordnance  Lands   . 

42,072 

ment,  and  Premium, 

Public  Works 

3,642,567 

Discount,    and     Ex- 

Post Office    . 

2,220,504 

change 

273,5« 

Fees,  Fines,  and  Forfei- 

Sinking Fund 

l,7B6.6l 

tures  (including 

Sei- 

Subsidies  to  Provinces  . 

4,061,4| 

zures) 

. 

41,048 

Legislation    and    Civil 

Militia  . 

, 

22,713 

Government 

1,982,8M 

Weights  and  Measures . 

36,041 

Public  Works 

2,299,231 

FINA>'CE 
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Revkkue. 

EXPEXDITUBE. 

D(dlars 

Dollars 

Premium,  Discount,  and 

Penitentiaries 

319,436 

Excliange  . 

77,398 

Administration  of  Jast  ice 

685,807 

Interest  on  Investments 

1, 30.1,392 

Creological  Survey  and 

Fisheries 

56,426 

Observatories    . 

119,533 

Penitentiaries 

10,607 

Arts,  Agriculture,  and 

Superannuation     . 

63,031 

Statistics  . 

56,520 

Dominion  Steamers  and 

Ocean  and  River  Steam 

Lighthouse  and  Coast 

Service       (including 

Service 

121,391 

Mail  Subsidies,  kc.)  . 

622,353 

Marine    Hospitals  and 

Militia  and  Defence     . 

1,323,552 

Mariners'  Fund. 

41,430 

Mounted  Police  N.W.T. 

829,702 

Harbour  Police     . 

19,688 

Superannuation       and 

Steamboat  Inspection  . 

12,624 

Pensions   . 

334.960 

Various 

456,415 

Lighthouses  and  Coast 

Service 

511,779 

Fisheries 

355,596 

Indians  (L^.  Grants)  . 

1,112,776 

Immigration  and  Qua- 

rantine 

292,552 

Charges  on  Revenue 

8,873,339 

Experimental  Farm 

89,999 

Miscellaneous 
Total     . 

897,222 

Total      . 

38,782,870 

36,917,835 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  the  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs 
duties,  the  tariffs  on  imports  extending  to  a  great  manj  articles,  and  in 
many  cases  being  very  heavy. 

Under  the  head  of  loans  are  included  Dominion  notes  and  savings-banks 
deposits.  Under  the  head  of  open  accounts  are  included  investments, 
trust  funds,  province  accounts  (entirely  connected  with  debts),  and  Domi- 
nion lands  receipts  and  expenditure. 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  under  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
financial  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  amounted  to  37,175,000  dollars,  and  of 
total  expenditure  to  48,180,000  dollars.  The  ordinary  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  39,200,000  dollars.  Of  the  total  expenditure  in  1890-91,  22,505,544 
dollars  had  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  and  22,674,565  dollars  were  autho- 
rised by  statute.  As  far  as  returns  have  come  in  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  about  3,500,000  dollars  of  revenue  over  expenditure  for 
the  year  endetl  June  30,  1890. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the  expendi- 
ture, was  as  follows  on  July  1,  1889 : — 


Without  Interest 
At  3  per  cent. 

»  5 
«  6 


Total  Debt 


Dollars 
16,704,863 
19,466.667 
24,333,333 
199,569,992 
24,821,913 
2,82£,295 

287,722,063 
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The  total  debt  on  July  1, 1890,  was  282,993,751  dollars.  There  are  assets 
•which  make  the  net  debt  23;-],375,6'l:l  dollars.  The  following  shows  the 
gross  and  net  debts,  1885-90 : — 

Gross  Xct 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1885 

264,703,607 

196,407,692 

]88fi 

273,164,341 

223,159,107 

1887 

273,187,626 

227,314,775 

1888 

284,513,842 

234,531,358 

1889 

287.722,063 

237,530,042 

1890 

282.993,751 

233,375,641 

The  total  burden  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  9Z.  12s.  3ld. 
per  head,  and  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest  7s.  l^d.  The  total  exports 
per  head  in  1889  amounted  to  31.  12s.  2\d.,  and  the  proceeds  of  little  more 
than  three  years'  exports  would  pay  off  the  debt.  The  expenditure  on  canals 
and  railways  alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to  over  28  millions 
sterling  up  to  1889.  At  the  census  of  1881  it  was  found  that  the  value  of 
the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  of  various  kinds  was  33 
millions  sterling,  and. the  annual  value  of  the  products  62  millions. 


Peoyixcial  Revenues,  Expendituees,  axd  Debts,  1888. 


■Province. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Net  Debt 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ontario 

4,831,604 

4,774,240 

— 

Quebec 

3,860,743 

4,716,743 

11,588,240 

Nova  Scotia 

712,951 

668,400 

846,851 

New  Brunswick  . 

665,819 

669,017 

1,540,964 

Manitoba     . 

589,965 

572,693 

1.498,933 

British  Columbiji 

608,679 

788,955 

497,132 

Prince  Edward  Island 

254,209 

279,939 

— • 

Defence. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  form  a  barrier  between  Central 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  eastern  provinces  and  Western 
Canada  have  neither  natural  barriers  nor  fortifications.  With  the  exception 
of  Halifax,  and  a  small  fort  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  there  are 
practically  no  fortifications  in  Canada.  Arrangements,  however,  are  in 
contemplation  between  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments  for  tlio 
erection  of  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government — tin 
strength  of  which  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1871,  to  2,000  men,  forming  the 
garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  considered  an  '  Imperial  station " — 
Canada  has  a  large  volunteer  militia  force.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed 
in  March  1868  the  militia  consists  of  all  male  British  subjects  between  18 
and  60,  who  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  four  classes — namely,  1st  class, 
18  to  30,  unmarried  ;  2nd,  from  30  to  45,  unmarried ;  3rd,  18  to  45, married; 
4th,  45  to  CO.    The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a  reserve  force. 
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The  best  Library  Atlas." 


NEWLY    PUBLISHED. 

The  Scotsman  says:  —  "/*  a 
xi-ord,  it  may  -wtll  be  douhted 
it'hethtr  tkert  txiits  a  btlttr 
Atlas  /or  general  reference  in 
a  library.  It  does  more  than 
ful/il  its  mm  promise. 

THE 


ilitia.  The  active 
Q  the  sanie,  or  men 
ade  up  of  persons 
gating  the  waters 
s.  The  city  corps 
d  the  rural  corps 
t  their  respective 
smen  between  the 
time  being,  with 
inoally  is  limited 
On  December  31, 
en,  comprising  43 
jarrison  artillery, 
smd  rifles.  There 
strength  of  which 
ree  artiller>-,  four 
1  Military  Collie 
»dets  have  been 
icer  commanding 
itment  holds  the 
active  ser>ice  lirt 
ouel  in  the  same. 
,  as  foUow.s — viz. 
■  Bnmswick  one, 
ward  Island  one, 
ietl  by  a  Deputy 
1  emall-arms  am- 
present  no  active 
^  the  care  of  the 
•Uowing  ships  are 
eroj/kon.  Buzzard, 
The  Times  says: — "  To  those  desirous  of  posfessing  an  r.    Ready-,    TerTffT, 

Atlas  0/  handy  size,  at  a  reasonable  f^ce,  and  amply  stip-  acific  Station. 

plied  ■with   maps  executed  with   taste  and  accuracy,  Mr 

Bartholfmen-'s  '  Library  Atlas' may  be  commended.     .     .    . 

There  are/eiv  places  one  is  likth  to  inquire  for  that  trill  n«t 

be  found  in  this  Atlas." 

i8,141  acres  (about 
ied  land  is  being 
of  as  homesteads, 
re  sold— 1,085.793 
ulk,  258,915,  were 
1,  21,199,181  acres 
were  under  crops, 
•  amounted  to  150 
i^.  There  are  no 
anada.  It  is  esti- 
:3,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  1,081,169  bushels  were  exported.  In  1889  the  total  wheat  crop 
of  Manitoba  was,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  not  much  over  7  million  bushels. 
The  only  complete  agricultural  returns  are  from  Ontario,  and  the  average 
produce  per  acre  in  1883-89  was  :  fall  wheat  19*4  bushels,  spring  wheat 
15-7,  barley  261,  oats  3r<-3,  rye  164,  peas  204,  maize  649,  potatoes  118  7. 
Cheese  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important  farm     reduce,  the  export 


Library  Reference 
Atlas  of  the  Ioed. 

By  JOHN    BARTHOLOMEW.  F.R.G.S. 

EIGHTY-FOUR    FOLIO    PLATES, 

WITH     INDEX    TO    lOO.OOO    PLACES. 


Size,  Crown    Folio. 

Pric*  £2.  i2s.  6(1.,  richly  boand  in  Half  Morocco. 


MACM1LL.\N    &   CO. 
1890. 


LONDON 


A  Copy  may  be  seen  at  all  the  leading  Booksellers. 
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being  nearly  270  per  cent,  more  in  1888  than  in  1874.  There  is  a  central 
■experimental  farm  near  Ottawa,  and  other  experimental  farms  in  several 
-of  the  provinces.  In  1881  there  were  3,514,989  oxen,  cows,  and  calves, 
3,048,678  sheep,  and  1,207,619  swine.  In  1888  there  were  115  ranches  in 
the  N.-W.  Territories,  comprising  3,113,878  acres. 

In  1881  the  forests  of  Canada  produced  110  million  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
68  million  logs  (  =  544  million  cubic  feet  of  timber),  and  192,241  masts,  &c. 
According  to  Government  returns  the  production  in  1888  amounted  to 
1,686,453,768  feet  B.M.,  and  4,081,439  cubic  feet  of  timber,  the  dues  on 
-which  were  2,500,000  dollars.  The  actual  production  was  of  course  much 
larger. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada 
in  1887  was  18,836,105  dollars;  in  1888,  17,418,510  dollars ;  and  in  1889, 
17,655,256  dollars,  of  which  7,212,208  dollars  worth  was  exported.  Of  the 
total  yield  in  1889,  cod  was  valued  at  3,618,240  dollars ;  herrings,  2,498,357 
dollars  ;  lobsters,  1,484,488  dollars  ;  salmon,  3,141,925  dollars ;  whitefish, 
685,096  dollars.  Of  the  total  yield  in  the  same  vear,  6,3'}  6,722  dollars 
belonged  to  Nova  Scotia,  3,067,039  dollars  to  New  Brunswick,  1,876,194 
dollars  to  Quebec,  886,431  dollars  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  3,348,068  dollars 
to  British  Columbia,  1,963,123  dollars  to  Ontario,  and  167,679  dollars  to 
Manitoba  and  the  N.-W.  Territories. 

Mining. — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
and  part  of  the  N.-W.  Territories,  are  the  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  in  1888  was  16,500,000 
■dollars.  The  principal  product  is  coal,  of  which  2,658,134  tons,  valued  at 
6,259,832  dollars,  were  raised  in  1888,  and  2,368,891  tons,  valued  at 
4,758,590  dollars,  in  1887.  Coal  of  the  value  of  2,232,154  dollars  was  ex- 
ported in  1889.  Among  the  other  minerals  raised  in  1888  were  gold, 
1,098,610  dollars;  iron,  1,592,931  dollars;  petroleum,  755,571  dollars; 
bricks,  1,036,746  dollars ;  building  stone,  641,712  dollars ;  copper,  667,543 
•dollars ;  silver,  395,377  dollars ;  lime,  339,951  dollars ;  p3'rites,  salt,  &c. 
The  total  value  of  minerals  and  their  manufactures  imported  in  1888  was 
over  28  million  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-bearing  area  of  the 
N.-W.  Territories  extends  over  65,000  square  miles. 


Commerce. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  value  of  exports  and  of  imports, 
and  the  total  value  of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
Dominion,  in  each  of  the  years  named  : — 


Year  emled 
June  30 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imjiorts  for 
Home  Consumption 

1879 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Dollars 
71,491,225 
89,238,361 
85,251,314 
89,515,811 
90,203,000 
89,189,167 

Dollars 
81,964,427 
108,941,486 
104,424,561 
112,892,236 
110,894,630 
115,224,931 

Dollars 
80,341,608 
102,710,019 
99,602,694 
105,639,428 
102,847,100 
109,673,447 
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The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  com- 
merce of  Canada  in  1888  and  1889,  in  thousands  of  dollars: — 


Exports 

1888 

1889 

Imports  entered  for 
CSoosninption 

1888 

1889 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Did*. 

1,000  Dels.'  1,000  Dols. 

Great  Britain 

40,085 

38,105 

United  States 

48,482       50,537 

United  States 

42,572 

43.522 

Great  Britain 

39,299      42,317 

West  Indies 

2,601 

2.757 

1  Germany 

3,364         3,693 

Newfoundland 

1,524 

1.309 

France 

2,245  1      2,22".) 

South  America 

1,262 

1,241 

China  &  Japan 

2,129  !      1.965 

No  other  country  over  a  million 

West  Indies 

3,268  1      3.282 

Brazil 

719  !      1,131 

Other  coimtries  each  undera  million 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 
in  1880:— 


Imports,  1889 

Dollars 

Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce,  1889 

Dollars 

'  Wool,  and  manufac- 

r Lumber    and    other 

tures  of . 

10,355,942 

i      forest  products 

23,043,007 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu- 

: Cheese 

8,915,684 

factures  of 

12,270,110 

Homed  cattle    . 

5,70S,12« 

Coal  and  coke   . 

8,720,127 

Horses 

2,170,722 

Bread-stuffs 

7,286,084 

Sheep 

,     1,263,125 

Cotton,  and  manufac- 

Eggs.       .         .        . 

2,159,510  1 

tures  of  . 

4,241,471 

i  <-)theranimalproducts 

3,677,540  i 

Tea  and  coffee  . 

3,542,815 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

1,117,189  i 

)  Sugar  of  all  kinds 

5,570,565 

Barley 

6,464,589  ' 

Cotton  wool  and  waste 

3,836,016 

Otlier       agricultural 

i 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

2,626,130 

products 

5,832,333  ' 

Silk,    and    manufac- 

Codfish      . 

3,104,69:;  ! 

tures  of . 

2,973,847 

Fish  of  other  kinds  ' . 

4,107,51. j  ; 

Provisions . 

3,130,307 

Coal  .... 

2,232,154 

Wool,  raw . 

1,605,355 

Gold-bearing    quartz 

Hides,  raw 

1,587,953 

and  nuggets,  A:c.    . 

623,479 

Leather,  and  manu- 

Other mineral  articles 

1,563,537 

factures  of     . 

1,518,007  I 

Wood,  and  manufac- 

Tobacco, unmanufac- 

1 
1 

tures  of . 

696,S58 

turetl 

1,340,344 

Iron,       steel,       and 

Wood,  and  manufac- 

1 

manufactures  of     . 

296,919  ! 

tures  of  . 

1,693,210 

Leather,  and   manu- 

( 

I 

Animals,  living . 

1,128,399  1 

factures  of 

817,375  1 

Flax,      hemp,      and 

All  other  articles 

6,478,201  i 

manufactures  of    . 

1,488,826 

Foreign  produce 

8,916,711 

Spirits  and  wines 

1,470,129 

Coin  and  bullion 

575,251 

All  other  articles 

38,264,043 

Total 

115,224,931 

Total 

89,189,167  1 

'  Incluilin^'  flsh  oils,  furs  anJ  skins  of  fish,  an  1  (_ther  prcdnts  of  the  fisheries. 
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Of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1889,  80,0r>f),n(;r)  dollars  were  subject  to 
clutv,  leaving  only  25  naillions  free  of  duty.  The  total  duty  levied  amounted 
to  23,742,316  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars ; 


1870 

1880 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Produce  of  the  Mines    . 

2,487 

2,877 

3,951 

3,805 

4,111 

4,419 

„          „       Fisheries 

3,608 

6,579 

6,843 

6,875 

7,793 

7,212 

„          „       Forest    . 

20,940 

16,854 

21,035 

20,485 

21,303 

23,043 

Animalsfc  their  produce 

12,138 

17,607 

22,065 

24,247 

24,719 

23,895 

Agricultural  produce     . 

13,676 

22,294 

17,653 

18,826 

15,436 

13,414 

Manufactures 

2,133 

3.242 

2,824 

3,080 

4,161 

4,435 

Miscellaneous 

1,096 

640 

604 

644 

774 

784 

The  value  oi  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  different  provinces  of 
Canada  was  as  follows  in  1 889 : — 


Imports 
Dollars 

Exports 
Dollars 

Duty 

Dollars 

Ontario 

43,100,907 

30,336,698 

7,767,099 

Quebec  . 

49,272,475 

37,223,605 

10,393,284 

Nova  Scotia   . 

9,700,097 

8,832.281 

2,338,734 

New  Brnnswick 

6.419,274 

6,700,898 

1,508,242 

Manitoba 

2.191.083 

782,606 

549,458 

British  Columbia    . 

3,763,127 

4,334,306 

974,675 

Prince  Edwaid  Island 

649,213 

978,773 

186,274 

N.-W.  Territories   . 

1128,755 

— 

245,548 

Ko  (leiluctions  oan  be  drawn  from  the  fi,!?nres  of  the  trade  of  Canada  by  Provinces.  ;. 
Qmebec  and  Ontario,  containing  all  the  principal  ports  both  of  entrj'  and  export,  a  lari 
pro{X)rtion  of  tlic  trade  of  the  other  Provinces  is  credited  to  those  two,  and  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  duty  collected  in  Quebec  is  really  ]jaid  by  Ontario. 

The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  of  1889  was  as  follows  in 
dollars : — 


Imports 
Exports 


Montreal    Toronto      Halifax 


41,764,1681 19,3.52,874    6,938,342 
26,526,7421    3,282,91  T  4,772,005      5,757,836 


Quebec 


St.  Jolm, 
N.B. 


4.371,256 
3,984,638 


Ottawa 


Victoria 


1,984,928     2,862,803 
3,562,618     1,927,931 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  in  1879,  and  in  each  of  the  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1885  to  1889: — 


1879. 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Canada  . 
Imports      of     British 
produce     . 

£ 

9,834,236 

5,926,908 

£ 

9,962,217 

8,104,635 

£ 

10,061,213 

7.546,902 

10,266,990 
7,745,760 

f. 

8,916,498 

7,138,877 

£ 

11,785,838 

7,702,298 
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The  chief  exports 

[rom  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in 

1885  to  1889  were:— 

1883 

1S86 

1887 

1888        1        1889        { 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat    . 

716,761 

1,182,477 

1,511,643 

434,656 

467,868 

flour  . 

164,576 

421,825 

532.462 

452,252 

622,191 

Maize 

247,230 

464,885 

144,417 

350,286 

668,165 

Pease 

,     350,251 

348,605 

310.634 

157,940 

187.778 

Wood  and  timber  . 

!  3,610,876 

3,050,884 

2,726,744 

3,074,605 

4.447,354 

Cheese  . 

\  1,231,737 

1,116,257 

1,555.352 

1,526,884 

1,564,904 

Oxen 

1,872,791 

1,208,678 

1,134.822 

1,076,623 

1,464,073 

Fish 

238,301 

259.395 

277.699 

249,169 

24.3,251  ; 

Apples    . 

91,545 

135.229 

123,379 

258,921 

200,942  ( 

Bacon  and  Hams    . 

.     584,791 

609.233 

641.351 

371.108 

631.671  ; 

Skins  and  Furs 

1     237,104 

1 

252,07.s 

334,781 

218.423 

339.360  • 

The  chief  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  were : — 


ISSi 

188< 

1887 

■  1888        i        1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron,  wToupht  and 

1 

unwroup^ht . 

1,302,160 

1,453,575 

1,488,260  1 1,451.614   1,547,104 

Woollens 

1,400,327 

1,669,105 

1,705,759 '1,412,329    1,579,622 

Cottons  . 

1.015,304 

1,021,921 

1,018,493  i    720.121       809,434 

Apparel,  Sec.   . 

679,122 

670.878 

690,137  1    649,526;     685,05«  , 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  tonnage  of  shippin<r  registered  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  on  December  31,  1889,  was  as  follows: — 


Veissiels 

Tons 

New  Brunswick 

1.013 

218,873 

Nova  Scotia     . 

-',S.-,5 

464,431 

Quebec     .... 

1.455 

168,500 

Ontario    .... 

1,3.53 

141,8.n9 

Prince  E<lward  Island 

224 

25,506 

British  Columbia     . 

176 

15,241 

Manitoba 

77 

6,901 

Total 


7,153 


1,040,481 


Tlie  total  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table  comprised  1,348  steamers, 
of  205,632  toes.  During  the  year  1888  there  were  280  new  ves.-iels, 
of  34,.346  tons,  built  in  the  Dominion,  valued  at  1,545,570  dollars.  The 
total  value  of  the  shipping  of  the  Dominion  in  1888  was  estimated  at 
31,214,430  dollars.  The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  at  Canadian  ports  in  1889  was  28,544,  of  9.296,001  tons ;  of  which 
3,305  of  3.33S  079  tons  were  British,  and  13,828  of  1,862,295  tons  Canadian. 
The  total  niinrter  of  vessels,  both  sea-going  and  inland,  that  arrived  and 
departed  at  Canadian  ports  in  1889  was  65,057  of  16,054,221  tons, 
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Internal  Communications. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700 
miles  in  length ;  it  is  possible  for  a  vessel  to  sail  the  whole  way  from 
Liverpool  to  Chicago,  and  this  was  done  in  1888  by  the  steamer  Itosedale. 
Tip  to  1888,  54r|  million  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals.  In  1888,  21,582 
vessels,  of  3,272,099  tons,  passed  through  the  Canadian  canals,  carrying 
75,797  passengers  and  2,761,597  tons  of  freight, chiefly  grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length 
of  13,325  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1889,  being  an  increase  of 
<524  miles  over  that  of  1888.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  wa3 
12,628.  A  considerable  extent  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  and 
concessions  have  been  granted  by  Government  for  upwards  of  4,000  miles 
more.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Van- 
couver is  2,906  miles  in  length.  By  this  line  Great  Britain  is  brought  925 
miles  in  distance  and  about  four  days  in  time  nearer  to  Yokohama,  and  pro  • 
portionably  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  East.  The  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Governments  have  decided  to  subsidise  a  line  of  steamers  from  Vancouver  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  and  establish  a  regular  mail  service  over  this  road 
to  the  East.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  300,000  dollars,  of  which  225,000 
dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  and  75,000  dollars  by  the  Dominion 
Governments.  The  service  will  be  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  Canadian  railwavs 
in  1889  was  12,151,051,  and  of  tons  of  freight  17,928,626.  The  receipts  in 
1889  were  42,149,615  dollars,  expenses  31,038,045  dollars,  net  profit 
11,111,570  dollars.  The  total  paid-up  capital  to  the  end  of  1889  was 
760,576,466  dollars,  of  which  159,930,611  dollars  represented  Govern- 
ment aid. 

On  June  30,  1889,  there  were  in  the  Dominion  7,838  post-oflBces.  The 
number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-ofEce  during  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1889,  was  92,668,000,  postcards  19,355,000,  newspapers  12,269,000, 
books,  &c.,  17,053,000,  parcels  519,400.  Newspapers  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication  are  carried  free.  Their  number  in  1889  was  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  60,000,000.  The  letters  and  postcards  posted  amounted  to  18-25 
per  head,  and  the  other  articles  to  17'30  per  head.  Revenue,  2,984,222  , 
dollars ;  expenditure,  3,746,040  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  three  ' 
cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion.  Tlie  number  of 
money  orders  issued  in  Canada  in  1889  was  673,813,  as  compared  with 
269,417  in  1878,  and  the  value  11,266,920  dollars,  as  compared  with 
7,130,875  dollars  in  1878. 

There  were  29,439  miles  (2,624  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Canada  in  1889,  and  62,020  miles  of  wire,  with  2,456  offices,  and  the 
number  of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  5,032,866. 
There  were  in  1889,  17,489  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with  325  offices,  and 
18,114  sets  of  instruments. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital, 
notes  in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  Government,  and  other 
points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  In  making  payments 
(very  bank  is  compelled  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  Government  notes, 
i.nd  must  hold  half,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  Government  notes. 
't\  1889  there  were  36  incorporated  banks  making  returns  to  the  Govern- 
cnt,  with  numerous  branches  all  over  the  Dominion.    The  following  are 
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some  particulars  of  the  Dominion  banks,  the  number  in  1868  being  27,  or 
9  less  than  in  1889  :— 


1 

1                        { 

PercentA^e 

Year  ended  1 

Capital 

Xotes  in 

Total  on     •   T  !ftWHHe«   1        An^ta 

of  Liabili- 

JoneSU    ; 

1 
1 

Paid  up 

Circulation 

DeptMit 

ties  to 
Assets 

1 

Dollars 

Dollar* 

DoHus 

DoOmn          Doilmrs 

18«8 

3"  !'><;»  oi« 

s.:;u:.ij79 

33,806,103 

43,722,«4r       77,873487 

561 S 

1878 

•;:;.n-<r.H3i 

i:<.;, .-.1.109 

71,900,195 

95,641,008 

175,473,086 

54-50 

1883 

Cl,.-«21,loH 

Lii'.O'.ii.soa 

104,656,566  '  138,510,300 

317,284,655 

63-75 

1886        1 

61.841.3U5 

l'9,L'(Xi,627 

112.991,764  ;  147,»47,«M 

338,433,353 

<4-»9 

1887        ' 

60,815,356 

3il,43.M52 

114.483,190      149,413,632 

339,341,464 

65-18 

1888         1 

6^,168,010 

30,444,643 

128,725,529  1  166,344,863 

244,975,333 

67«) 

1883         ! 

60,236,451 

31,209,972 

136.293,978  |  175,062,357 

355,765,631 

68-44 

Post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  in  Canada  since  1807 ; 
there  are  also  Government  savings-banks,  under  the  management  of  the 
Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia.  In  1889  there  were  463  offices  of  the  former  and  44  of  the 
latter.  In  the  pos^t -office  savings-banks  between  1870  and  1877  the  number 
of  depositors  increased  from  12,178  to  24,074,  an  increase  of  97  per  cent., 
and  the  deposits  from  1,588,848  dollars  to  2,639,937  doliars,  an  increase  of 
i')6  per  cent.;  while  between  1878  and  1889,  the  number  of  depositors  in- 
creased from  25,535  to  113,123,  an  increase  of  343  per  cent.,  and  the 
deposits  from  2,754,484  dollars  to  23,011,422  dollars,  an  increase  of  73'j 
per  cent.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  post- 
office  and  Government  savings-banks  for  1888  and  1889,  in  dollars : — 


- 

Balances, 
July  1 

Cash  De- 
posited 

Interest 

Total 

With- 
dnvrak 

BaUooes, 
June  30 

1888 
1889 

40,832,275 
41,371,058 

11,480,859    !    1,678,987 
12,657,802   1     1,619,221 

53,893,133 
56,648,083 

13,S31,0«4   !   41,371,068 
13,691,734    I    42,956,357 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Canada  are — 
Money. 
The  Dollar  of  100  cents.     Average  rate  of  exchange  =  4*. 
The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as  fol- 
lows : — The  sovereign,  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  and  two-third  cents ; 
"the  crown  piece,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents ;  the  half-crown  piece,  sixty 
cents;  the  florin,  forty-eight  cents;  the  shilling,  twenty-four  cents;  the 
sixpence,  twelve  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England.  Canada 
has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but  the  English  sovereign  and  the  United 
States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  with  its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legal. 
Notes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  50 
and  25  cents ;  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
5  dollars. 

Weights  axd  Measures. 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard.  Imperial  pound 
avoirdupois,  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  bushel. 
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r»y  Act  42  Vict.  cap.  16,  the  British  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and 
the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  were  abolished,  and  the  hundredweijrht  was  de- 
clared to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  ilius  assimi- 
lating the  weights  of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States. 

H'l/jh  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain. — ■ 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Secretary. — Joseph  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Canada 
and  British  North  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ainiual  Reports  of  the  various  Ooverumeut  Departments  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  IH89.     8.     Ottawa,  1890. 

Census  of  Canada,  1880-81.    14  vols.    Ottawa,  1882-8.3. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Fisheries  Question,  1885-87.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Correspondence  relative  to  tlie  seizure  of  Britisli  American  vessels  in  Behring's  Sea. 
by  the  United  States  Autliorities  in  1886.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Estimates  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890.    8.    Ottawa,  1889. 

Finances  of  Canada  :  Budget  Speecli  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  b 
Hon.  G-.  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Fislieries  Statements  for  the  year  1889.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889.  Printed  by  order  of 
Parliament.    8.    Ottawa,  188£. 

General  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  from  June  30,  18G7,  to  July  1,  1885. 
Witli  Maps.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Railway  Statistics  of  Canatla.  1888-89.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Report  on  the  State  of  the  Militia  for  the  year  1889.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Special  Report  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  of  Canada,  1886.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  the  year  1889.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  vear 
■ending  June  30,  1889.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Report  of  tlie  Autlitor-Gcneral  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  vear  ending  June  30, 
1889.     Ottawa,  1890. 

Sessional  Papers  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  1885-87.    Ottawa,  1888. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  tlie  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    No.  XXVI.    8.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain  ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the- 
Trade  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
J88U.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adam  CG.  M.),   The  Canadian  North-West :  its  History  and  its  Troubles  with  the- ' 
Narrative  of  Three  Insun'ections.    Toronto,  1885. 

]Ml  (Roht.,  M.D.,  LL.D.),  The  Northern  Limits  of  the  Principal  Forest  Trees  of  Canada,.! 
With  a  Ma|).    Ottawa,  1882.  J 

Bnjce  (ilcv.  Prof. J,  Manitoba :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Position.  Londoa^J 
1882. 

Canadian  Almanac  for  1889.    8.    Toronto,  1888. 

Otapnu  (J.  C),  Guide  Illustre  du  Svlviculture  Cnnadien.    Montreal,  1883. 

I'ollim  (.].  ]•:.),  Life  and  Times  of  Rl.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  K.C.B.    Toronto,1883, 

Cohiier  (A.(x.),  Recent  Developments  in  Canada.     Ixuidon,  1887. 

CuniberJdvil  (Stuart),  The  Queen's  Highway.    2nd  ed.,  London,  1888. 

DtHl  (.i.Chas.),  The  Last  Forty  Years,  or  Canada  since  the  Union  of  1841.  Toronto, 
1883. 

JHUe  (Sir  Charles),  Problems  of  Greater  Brit-ain.    London,  1890. 

/■"((iV/o/t  (Abbe),  Histoire  de  la  Colonic  ft-tiiii^aise  on  Can»<l».  2  vols.  Fol.  Montreal, 
1865. 

Flnnirui  (Sandford,  C.M.Cr.),  Enplund  and  Canada,  a  summer  tour  between  Old  and  Now 
Westminster.    London,  1884. 
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Oameau  (F.  X.),  Histoire  da  Canada  depfes  sa  dvcottTertc  jiisqn*&  nos  jortrs.     Montraal, 

Gmnt  (  Verr  Rev.  Principal),  Picturesque  Canada.    2  toIs.    Toronto,  1884. 

Gunn  (Hon."  D.),  History  of  Manitoba.    Ottawa,  ISNO. 

J/avden  (ProL  P.  V.)  and  Sfltcvn  (Prof.  A.  R.  C),  Xorth  America.    London,  1883. 

Harlb'irt  (Dr.  J.  B.),  The  Food  Zones  of  Canada.    Ifoatreal,  1884. 

Lortll  (John  >,  Gazetteer  of  British  North  America.    Mwttreal,  1881. 

Macoun  (Prof.),  3fanitoba  and  Canada.    London,  1R83. 

Morgan  (Henry  J. ),  The  Canadian  I'arliamentary  Companion  for  1890.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  Dominion  Annual  itcjdrter  and  R«Tie\v,  187^-90.    Ottawa. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.X  Bibliotheca  Canadensis  or  a  History  of  ftoadian  Iiteratnr«. 
Ottawa,  1867. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  The  Kelation.«  of  the  Indsutry  of  Ouada  vith  the  Kother  C^onntry 
and  the  United  States    Montreal,  1864. 

Morrlt  (Hon.  Alex.),  Nora  Britannia ;  or.  Oar  Xew  OiiMwHaii  "Drmniirimi  Foreahadowed. 
Toronto,  18S4. 

Kae  (W.  Fraser),  Columbia  and  Canada.  Kotes  on  the  Great  Bepnblic  and  the  Kew 
Dominion.    8.    Loudon,  1K78. 

Rae  (W.  P.),  Xewfoundland  to  Manitoba.    Loudon,  1881. 

Ryermn  ( Rev.  K,  DJ),  LL.D.),  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  tbeir  Times,  S  toU. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Selwrn  (A.  R.  C.)  and  Dnrton  (G.  M.),  Descriptire Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geogn^tby  and 
Geology  of  the  Doniinion  of  Canada.    3iuntreal,  1884. 

surer  and  Co.'s  Handbook  to  (Canada.    London,  1881. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alpheus,  CJI.G.X  Parliamentary  GoTeniment  in  the  British  COloniea. 
Boston,  18S0. 

Tapper  (Sir  C^iarles),  The  Canadian  Confederation  defcnde<L    London,  lfi68. 

TiiilU  (C.  R.).  Our  North  lAnd  :  being  a  full  account  of  the  (^madiau  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Bonte.    Toronto,  1885. 


FALKLAND  ISLAITOS. 

Gorcrnor. — Thomas  Kerr,  C.M.G.,  appointed  >?eptember  ^1880.  Salary 
1,200/.  per  annom. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  miles  E.  of  Magellan 
Straits.  East  Falkland,  3,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,300  square 
miles ;  about  100  smaU  islands,  1,200  sqtiaxe  miles :  total,  6,500  square 
miles ;  besides  South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population :  (about) 
1,890  ;  males  1,159,  females  731,  foreigners  about  200.  1,302  I'rotestants. 
251  Roman  Catholics.     Chief  town,  Stanley,700  inhabitants. 

Education:  2  Government  schools,  with  142  on  the  roll,  in  1889;  1 
piivate  school  in  Stanlev,  with  71  on  the  roll ;  and  I  school  at  Darwin  wath. 
32  on  the  roll. 

The  government  is  administered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Exec*- 
tive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Coiuicil. 

No  naval  or  military  forces. 


- 

1885          1          1886          1         1887 

1888 

1889 

Elevenue 
Expenditure . 
Imports 
Exports 

£ 

10,438 

7,598 

48,314 

97,846 

1 

£           !           £ 

9,295             8,963 

7,951             9,128 

73,602          66,785 

108,946        107,995 

£ 

8,951 

8,818 

54,008 

88,743 

£ 

8.628 

9,720 

55,716 

116,102 

Chief  .sources  of  revenue  1880 :  Customs,  2,751/.,  and  rents  of  crowu- 
lands  4,457/.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure:  Official  salaries,  4,515/.;. 
mails,  2,100/. ;  public  works,  1,499/.  Contribution  by  Home  Government,  m"/. 

Leading  exports  (1889) :  Wool,  100,540/. ;  frozen  meat,  nil :  live  sheep 
to  Chile,  4,467/. ;  hides  and  skins,  6,265/. ;  tallow,  3,993/.  Chief  imports  : 
Provisions,  wearing  apparel,  machinery,  and  ironmongery. 
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~ 

1883 

1889 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom     . 
Chile       ..... 
Uruguay. 
Other  countries 

& 

48,865 

3,507 

1,082 

554 

£ 
87,227 

1     1,516 

£ 

49,789 

3,734 

1,771 

422 

£ 
112,342 

1    3,760 

Chief  industry,  sheep-farming ;  2,325,154  acres  pasturage.  First  cargo 
of  frozen  mutton,  .30,233  carccisses,  imported  to  United  Kingdom,  1886 ; 
40,391  in  1887.     Horses  2,173,  cattle  8,169,  sheep  582,419. 

In  1889  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  was  60,284, 
of  which  11,888  tons  were  British. 

About  1 ,200  letters  and  post-cards  pass  through  Post  Office  monthly ; 
848  lbs.  of  newspapers  received  monthly. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Same  as  in  Great  Britain. 


GUIANA,   BRITISH. 

Governor.— "Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Gormanston,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.). 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
from  the  three  rivers.  Extends  from  9°  to  1°  N.  latitude,  and  57°  to  52°  W. 
longitude.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  (9  members,  5 
elected),  and  a  Combined  Court,  containing,  in  addition  to  those  9,  6  Finan- 
cial Representatives.  The  colony  is  divided  into  5  electoral  districts,  each 
represented  by  a  member  in  the  Court  of  Electors,  wiio  select  the  5  repre- 
sentative members  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  also  by  one  or  more  financial 
representatives.  There  are  1,596  registered  electors.  The  Roman-Dutch 
Law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified  by  Orders  in  Council ;  the  criminal 
law  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Area,  109,000  square  miles.     Population  (1890),  282,066.     At  the  census  . 
of  1881  there  were  1,617  born  in  Europe  ;    5,077  Africans ;    65,161   East 
Indians,  mainly  coolies  ;  4,393  Chinese.  Births  (1889)  10,183  ;  deaths  7,937. 
Capital,  Georgetown,  55,299  (1881).  Living  on  sugar  estates  84,234  ;  in  vil-  ' 
lages  and  settlements  112,653.     Of  the  total  in  1881,  108,125  were  agricul- 
tural labourers.    Immigrants  for  India  (1889),  3,510  ;  return  emigrants,  2.04 
159  schools  received    Government  grant  (20,279/.  in   1888),  with   21,2 
pupils ;  besides  private  schools  with  e.-TOO  pupils. 

Paupers  (1889)  receiving  out-door  relief,  2,310.  In  1889  there  were 
11,273  summary  convictions  ;  483  before  the  superior  courts. 


—                     1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1888-89 
ISmontlis 

£ 
580,762 
605,535 

1889-90  ' 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
434,813 
463,943 

£ 
446,025 
476,964 

£ 
463,870 
489,214 

£ 
461,941 
490,566 

£ 
522,862 
600,962 

ForlH90-91  estimated  revenue  525,000/.,  expenditure  518,720/.  Chief' 
items  of  revenue  (1889-90):  customs  342,812/.,  spirit  licences  81,160/. 
Expenditure  on  establishment,  201,473/.,  public  works  29,315/.  Public  debt 
(1890)737,399/.  Two  banks,  with  note  circulation  of  143,000/.  in  1889. 
Savings  bank,  15,054  depositors  (Dec.  31, 1889),  credited  with  227,764/. 
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Under  cultivation  (1889),  81,660  acres ;  sugar,  78,110  acres ;  \-illage 
acres,  12,833 ;  92  cattle  farms. 


1 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports 
Imports 

£ 
1,800,823 
1,467,400 

£         1          £ 
1,842,585   2,190,592 
1,436,297    1,603,175 

£ 
2,024,733 
1,586,055 

£ 
2,310.141 
1,803,776 

The  chief  exports  in  1889 :  Sugar,  1,914,143^. ;  mm,  165,854/.;  molasses, 
r,(;,020Z. ;  timber,  18,978/. ;  gold,  28.282  oz.,  valued  at  109,234/.  Chief 
imports  :  Flour  (136,899/.),  rice  (192,065/.),  pork,  56,888/. ;  butter,  18,868/. ; 
lumber,  38,538/. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1889,  1,287,634/.  (sugar,  985,483/.);  British 
colonies,  59,901/. ;  foreign  countries,  962,604/.  Imports  from  Great  Britain, 
l,051,017/.(manure,  91,106/.;  estates' supplies,  28,582/.;  machinery,  137,306/.; 
coals,  86,770/.) ;  British  colonies,  296,062/. ;  foreign  countries,  456,696/. 

In  1889  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  643,407. 

Railways,  23  miles ;  275  miles  river  navigation ;  good  roads.  There  are 
60  post-offices,  of  which  37  are  telegraph  offices,  24  money  order  offices, 
and  8  savings  banks.  There  are  275  miles  of  post-office  telegraphs  and  a 
telephone  exchange  in  George  Town,  of  240  miles,  with  200  subscribers. 

Currency :  British  gold  and  silver  coin  with  a  small  circulation  of 
•  guilders,' '  half -guilders,'  and  '  bits,'  local  coins. 

HONDURAS,    BRITISH. 

Goremor.—^.  T.  Goldsworthy,  C.M.G.  (1,800/.),  assisted  by  a  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  five  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahoganyand  logwood.  Area, 
7.562  .square  miles.  Population,  27,452,  viz.  14,106  males  and  13,346  females. 
Capital,  Belize ;  5,800  inhabitants.  Births  (1887)  1,269,  deaths  1,232,  mar- 
riages 264.  Schools  (1887),  27;  pupils,  2,612  (1,086  Roman  Catholic.  1,199 
Wesleyan) ;  Government  grant,  ^11,023.  Detachments  of  the  2nd  West 
India  Regiment  are  stationed  in  the  Colony. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 
Exports 
Imports 

£ 

52,246 

63,235 

244,280 

254,856 

£ 

54,361 

02,555 

2H1,047 

235,962 

£ 

43,187 

45,370 

208,080 

169,232 

£ 

43,511 

41,587 

213,020 

206,450 

£ 

50,523 

45,487 

300,879 

260,089 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  :  Customs  duties  (20,971/.)  ;  excise,  licences, 
land-tax,  &c. ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure  mainly 
administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  (1889),  16,032/. 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  two  branches— deposits,  7,047/. 

Chief  exports  mahogany,  logwood,  fruit  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  sugar. 
The  transit  trade  greatly  increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especially  in 
india-rubber,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  kc.  Besides  the  staple  products,  mahogany 
and  logwood,  there  are  coffee,  bananas,  plantains,  coco-nuts,  kc.  The 
higher  parts  afford  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
(1889),  162,997/.;  imports  from,  126,234/. 
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In  1889,  'tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  338,743,  of  which 
147,288  was  British. 

Number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  1887  : 
international,  97,355  ;  inland,  22,697. 

Cun-ency,  chiefly  Central  American  silver  dollars. 

Jamaica.    See  West  Indies. 
Leeward  Islands.     8ee  West  Indies. 
Montserrat.    See  West  Indies. 
ITevis.     See  West  Indies. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR. 

Governor.— Sh-  J.  Terence  N.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G.  ;  salary  2,500Z. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
T^etween  46°  37'  and  51°  39'  N.,  52°  35'  and  59°  25'  W. ;  and  Labrador,  its 
dependency,  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  tlie  continent  of  North  America. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  rugged,  especially  on  the  south-west, 
where  the  coast  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills- 
attain  their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread 
out  into  an  undulating  country,  consisting  largely  of  barrens  and  marshes, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes 
and  watercourses  good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about 
the  Exploits,  the  Gander  and  the  Humber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area, 
42,200  square  miles.  Population  in  1884  :  island  193,124;  Labrador,  4,211 ; 
total  197,335.  Of  the  total  population  187,136  were  natives  of  Newfound- 
land ;  802  were  Indians,  of  whom  609  were  in  Labrador.  Of  the  total 
population  60,419  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,685  were  farmers,  3,628 
mechanics,  3,360  miners.  Capital,  St.  John's,  28,(;i0  inliabitants  in  1884; 
other  towns  being  Harbour  Grace,  7,054 ;  Carbonear,  3,756 ;  Twillingate, 
3,694 ;  Bonavista,  3,463. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding 
15  members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  representatives. 
For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony  is  divided  into  18  districts  or  con- 
stituencies, 7  of  which  elect  3  members,  4  return  2  members,  and  7  return 
1  each.  Of  the  population,  69,000  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  75,254 
are  Roman  Catholics,  48,787  Wosleyans,  1,495  Presbyterians,  1,470  other 
denominations.  The  total  number  of  aided  schools  in  1888  was  553,  with 
31,785  pupils;  Government  grant  118,946  dollars. 


- 

1H85 

Dollars 
1,009,222 
1,376,184 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Revenue  (incL.loans) 
Expenditure     ,, 

Dollars 
1,078,775 
1,736,105 



Dollars 
2,046,500 
1,738,201 

Dollars 
1,427,115 
1,906,815 

Dollars 
2,102,993 
2,208,736 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1889,  no  less  than  1,271,000  dollars  is  from  Customs. 
The  public  debt  was  4,133.202  dollars  in  1889,  against  3,335,589  in  1888» 
and  1,258,710  dollars  in  1875. 
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The  total  exports  and  imports  of  Newfountlhir.d  »rv  as  follows : — 


1885  ]886        i         IK87  1888 


i      DoUartt  Didlan     '      DoIUtfs  Dollars 

Exports.        .        .  14.743,500  4,833,735   5,397,408   6,8r,0,515 
Imijorts.        .        .  !6,y77,r>00   6,020,035   5,170,730   7,813,845 


1889 


DoUan 
6,122,9H.' 
6,607,06.1 


There  are  four  leading  classes  of  exports,  of  the  following  values  in 
1889:— 

Dollars  Tlollnrs 

Fish  (chiefly  cod)  .  4,037,137  |  Sealskins  .  .  .  :;(»2,()64 
Cod  and  seal  oil  .  617,508  \  Copper  ore  .  .  i' 11,740 
Prescned  lobster     .     472,524     i 

The  leading  imports,  with  their  value  (1889),  aro — 

Dollars  Dollars 

Flonr      ....    l,113.6^<0     (     Salt 94,98s 

Woollens,  cottons,  ix.    .   3,416,728     (Tea 108,481 

Salt  pork         .         .         .       839,521     \     Coal 225,692 

Butter    ....      238,916     :     Leather  and  leather  goods   227,904 
Molasses         .         .         .       239,027     , 

The  exiiort  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
1,407,242  dollars  (in  1889):  British  West  Indies,  427,825  dollars;  Canadji, 
486.367  dollars;  Portugal,  1,202,621  dollars;  Brazil,  1,320.004  doUars;  Spain. 
36S.536  dollars,  and  United  States,  485,202  dollars.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  2,653,152  dollars;  Canada,  2,706,258  dollars;  aii«l 
United  States,  1,615,143  dollars.  Total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1888, 
656,556,  of  which  629,822  was  British.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
TBgistcred  at  St.  Johns  on  December  31,  1889,  was  2,172,  of  93,992  tons. 
Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the  value  of  the  fish 
caught  being  over  one  million  sterling  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  farm-stock  since  1869  acconl- 
iiij  TO  the  latest  return: — 


- 

Horses         ;          Cattle 
1 

Sheep          1 

'     1885       . 
1869       . 

5,436          '■    19,884 
3,764                14,726 

40,326 
23,044 

In  1885  there  were  21,555  swine. 

The  agricultural  products  are  unimportant,  farming  being  mainly 
adopted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  but  the  encouragement  atforded  by 
recent  legislation  is  tending  to  induce  wider  attention  to  cultivation.  Some 
fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large  saw  mills  have  been  estii- 
blished.  In  1885  there  were  46,996  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief 
products  are  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops. 

In  1887,  86  miles  of  railway  had  been  laid  down  between  St.  John's 
and  Harbour  Grace,  and  25  miles  in  1888,  a  branch  line  to  Placentia.  A 
contract  has  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  to  Halls 
Bay,  on  which  some  progress  had  already  been  made.  This  line  will  be 
finished  in  five  years. 

(See  •  Newfoundland,  the  Oldest  British  Colony.'  By  Joseph  Hatton 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey.) 

St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgia  Islands.    See  West  Ixdii>;. 
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WEST   INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups, 
which  we  shall  notice  separately,  while  exhibiting  the  statistical 
results  in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are — (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turk's 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor. — Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G.  (2,000Z.),  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property  qualification. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks 
off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands — New  Providence  (contain- 
ing capital  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador, 
Long  Island,  Mayaguana,  Eleuthera,  Great  Inagua,  Andros  Island.  Total 
population  (1881),  43,521  (11,000  whites)  ;  in  1888,  48,000.  Births  (1889), 
1,878  ;  deaths,  887.  Population  of  Nassau,  5,000.  There  are  37  Govern- 
ment schools  (1889),  with  5,221  pupils;  35  private  schools,  767  pupils; 
Government  grant,  3,368Z.  In  1889,  1,544  persons  summarily  convicted,  15 
convicted  at  superior  courts.  Sponge-fishing  produced  51,886Z.  in  1889|; 
shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  also  obtained.  Fruit  culture  on  increase.  In 
1889,  283,677  dozen  pineapples  exported,  valued  at  25,558Z.,  besides  21,683 
cases  of  preserved  pineapples,  valued  at  4,500Z.  Orange  crop  valued  at 
3,040Z.  Fibre  cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading.  Total  land  granted  to  the 
colony,  329,622  acres.  A  joint  stock  bank  came  into  operation  June  1, 
.1 889.  Post-office  savings-bank  receipts  (1889),  2,439Z.  Letters  and  papers 
passed  through  Post  Office  (1888),  171,597. 

BARBADOS. 

Lies  on  the  E.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Governor.— Sir  Walter  J.  Sendall,  K.C.M.G.  (3,000^.),  with  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  mem- 
bers, elected  annually  by  the  people ;  in  1889  there  were  2,340  registered 
electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles ;  population  (1881),  171,860  (whites,  15,672 ; 
coloured,  43,504  ;  blacks,  11. ■],.302  ;  military,  662  ;  foreign,  382)  ;  estimated 
(1889)  180,000.  Capital,  Bridgetown,  the  principal  town;  population, 
25,000  ;  Speightstown,  2,500.  Births  ( 1 889),  7,399  ;  deaths,  6,261.  Church 
of  England,  151,048;  Wesleyans,  13,060;  Moravians,  7,000;  Roman 
■Catholics,  600;  Jews,  &c.,  152.  'J'hc  legislative  grants  to  the  Church  of 
England,  10,493^. ;  Wesleyan,  700Z. ;  Moravian,  400^.;  Roman  Catholic,  50Z.— 
per  annum,  11,643/.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  In 
1889,  there  were  201  primary  schools,  and  12,939  pupils  ;  Government 
grant,  8,133Z. ;  4  second-grade  .schools,  173  pupils:  2  lirst-grade  schools 
for  boj-s,  with  an  attendance  of  163  and  42  respectively,  and  1  first-grade 
school  for  girls  with  87  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  attiliated  to  Durliam 
University,  20  students.  Two  monthly,  one  fortnightly,  one  weekly,  and 
•five  bi-weekly  newspapers. 
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There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months  ; 
7  police  magistrates.  In  1889,  7,570  summarj'  convictions,  96  in  superior 
courts  ;  329  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1889,  1G,791Z.  was  spent  in  poor-relief. 
Police,  274  officers  and  men. 

Barbados  is  the  headquarters  for  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  garrison  consists  of  39  officers  and  760  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Charles  Fort,  an  irregular  redoubt  to  the  south-west  of  the  island, 
is  mounted  with  2  7-inch  R.  M.  L.  guns  of  7  tons,  and  2  64-pounders 
K.  JI.  L.  guns  of  64  cwt.  each,  and  is  the  only  fortification  in  the  colony. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  about 
100,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar. 
About  30,000  acres  is  annuallv  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded 
in  1871  53,800  tons;  1876,  37,846  tons;  1888,  68,743  tons;'  1889, 
65,268  hhds.  In  the  fishing  industry,  370  boats  employed,  and  about  1,500 
persons.  Value  of  fish  caught  annually,  17,000/.  There  are  500  sugar  works, 
23  rum  distilleries. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000Z. ;  estimated  amount 
of  coin  in  circulation,  oO.OOOZ. ;  paper-money  (five-dollar  notes),  60,000/. ; 
Government  Savings  Bank  (December  31,  1889),  9,067  depositors,  and 
deposits  125,708/. 

There  are  482  miles  of  roads  in  the  island ;  railway,  24  miles.  The 
colony  paid  an  annual  subsidy  to  company  of  6,000Z.  Revenue  (1889), 
15,975/. ;  expenditure,  11,875/.  There  is  telephonic  communication  through- 
out the  island. 


Sarhuda  and  Dominica.     Sec  Leewabd  Islani>s. 

Grenada.     See  Wixdward  Islands. 

JAMAICA, 

Largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  west  of  Hayti  and  90  mile* 
south  of  Cuba. 

Gavemm-.—SiT  Henry  Arthur  Bkike,  K.C.M.G.  (6,000/.),  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  partly  elected  and  partly  nomi- 
nated. There  are  boards  elected  in  each  parish  (14)  for  administration  of 
local  affairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands.  Area  of  Jamaica, 
4,200  square  miles ;  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands,  224  square  miles.  Total, 
4,424  square  miles.  Population  (1881) :  Jamaica,  580,804  (whites,  14,432  ; 
coloured  or  half-breeds,  109,946;  blacks,  444,186;  remainder  Chinese  and 
coolies) ;  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands,  4,778.  Total,  585,582 ;  estimated 
(1889),  633,887.  Capital,  Kingston,  40,000.  Other  towns  (1881)— Spanish 
Town,  5,689;  Montego  Bav,"4,651:  Port  Maria,  6,741.  Births  (1889), 
22,044 ;  deaths,  13,874 ;  marriages,  3,223.  Total  East  India  immigrants 
in  colony  in  1889,  13,041,  of  whom  461  were  under  indentures.  Immi- 
gration suspended  in  1886.  Emigration  (18S9)  of  Jamaica — natives, 
3,184,  while  11,671  returned. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  Belonging  to  Church  of  Eneland, 
35,562;    Church  of   Scotland,  1,500   members;    Roman   Catholics,"9,292 
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members;  Methodists,  22,097;  Baptists,  34,210  members;  Presbyterian 
Church,  9,144  members;  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  15,000, 
besides  their  families  and  adherents. 

In  1889  there  wore  82G  elementary  schools,  75,480  pupils  enrolled. 
Government  grant,  27, (VMl.  Two  Government  training  colleges  for  teachers ; 
;)1  males  and  22  females  in  1889.  High  school  at  Kingston  with  49  pupils 
iu  1889.  There  are  besides  a  number  of  free  schools,  denominational 
high  schools,  and  industrial  schools.  In  1889  56'6  persons  mamed  were 
illiterate. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magis- 
trate in  each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1889),  8,148  ;  before 
superior  courts,  2,649.  Prisoners  in  gaol  end  of  1889,  890.  There  are  690 
police  officers  and  men,  and  in  addition  773  members  of  rural  police. 

Total  number  of  acres  imder  cultivation  and  care  in  1889,  614,901, 
showing  decrease  of  1,()93  acres  compared  with  previous  year.  Under 
^ugar-cane,  32,515  acres  (10,732  less  than  in  1880) ;  coffee,  19,825  ;  corn. 
754  ;  cacao,  916  ;  ground  provisions,  79,792  ;  Guinea  grass,  123,377.  Com- 
mon pasture,  310,517  ;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  45,812.  Fruit  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  there  is  a  cinchona  plantation. 

The  holdings  are  classified  as  follows  (1889): — Less  than  1  acre, 
13,221;  1-5,  33,978;  5-10,  9,232;  10-20,  5,356;  20-50,  2,992;  50-100, 
941  ;  100-200,  622  ;  200-500,  620;  500-1,000,  478  ;  above  1,000,  471. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  Colonial  Bank  had  a  circulation  of 
2,046,460  dollars ;  other  liabilities,  16,207,707  dollars.  Total  liabilities, 
18,254,167  dollars;  assets,  22,040,044  dollars. 

In  1889  there  were  18,496  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank, 
the  deposits  amounting  to  408,213^.  The  legal  coinage  is  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  are  current ;  its  average  circulation  in  1889  was  150,737Z. 

The  strength  of  tlie  West  India  Regiments  in  Jamaica  is  ]  ,120  officers 
and  men  ;  there  is  besides  a  Volunteer  Militia,  numbering  618  on  Sept.  30, 
1889,  with  lOG  also  on  the  Supernumerary  List.  There  are  fortifications 
;i,nd  Isatteries  at  Port  Royal,  Rocky  Point,  Apostles'  Battery,  Fort  Clarence, 
Fort  Augusta,  Rock  Fort,  Salt  Pond's  Hill.  There  are  12  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  on  the  North  American  and  West  India  stations. 

Jamaica  has  64  iiiilos  of  railway  open  (recei])ts,  1889,  60,819Z. :  expensi  -^, 
32,321Z. ;  passengers  carried,  264,853);  608  miles  of  ^telegraph,  and  .".I 
under  construction  (1890);  messages,  1889,  86,604;  receipts,  4,795Z. ;  (-v- 
penses,  4,4413.     Letters  passed  tlirough  the  Post  Office  (1889),  1,451,718. 

Turk's  and  Caico.s  Islands,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  are 
geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two 
south-eastern  groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  a  Legislative  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Orown.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  lias  a  supervising  power  over  the  local 
governni(>nt.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  small  cays;  area  169  miles. 
Only  si.\  inhabited ;  the  largest,  Grand  Caicos,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad. 
Scat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles  long  by  2  broad,  the  town 
having  2,300  inhabitants.  Total  population.  1881,  4,732;  1889,  over 
5,000-500  wliite,  1,200  coloured,  and  3,300  black. 

Education  free ;  Government  grant  600^. ;  7  elementary  schools,  800 
pupils.  Public  librarj-  and  reading-room  at  Grand  Turk ;  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Only  important  industry,  salt  raking.  About  two  million  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  to  New- 
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foundlancl.  Tliort-  is  also  a  small  sponge  fishery.  4G  vessels  registered, 
of  6,080  tons. 

Commigfiencr.- ' C:i\)tiiin  H.  M.  Jackson,  late  B.A.  (salary  500/.);  resi- 
dence, Grand  Tiirk. 

Caymax  Isla.vds.  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman, 
Little  Ca^Tnan,  and  Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  l:>ng.  4  to  7 
broad:  total  population  4,000.  Good  pasturage.  Coco-nuts  and  turtle 
exported.  Affairs  maniiged  by  a  body  styled  the  'Justices  and  Vestry,* 
comprised  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  elected 
vestij-men. 

The  MoRAXT  Cays  and  Pkdbo  Cats  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica. 

See  '  Handbook  to  Jamaica,'  1890-91. 


LEEWABD   ISLANDS 

Comprise  Antigua,  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Kitts,  Xevis,  Angiiilla,  with 
BarbacLi,  Mont.serrat,  Dominica,  and  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Windward 
group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

Goremor  and  Commander-\n-Chiff. — Sir  Williiun  Fre«lerick  Hames 
Smith,  K.C.3I.G.  (3,000Z.).     Colonial  iSe^-rrf/iry.— Frederick  Evans,  CM.G. 

The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.  Antigna  (witli  Bjirbudjj  and 
Redonda),  St.  Kitts  (with  Xevis  and  Angiiilla),  Dominica,  Montsemit,  and 
the  Virgin  Isbinds.  There  is  one  Fedenil  E.xecutive  Council  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  10  noniinatetl  and 
10  elective  members.  Of  latter,  4  chosen  by  the  elective  members  of 
the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigtui,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  4 
by  the  non-official  memljers  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis.     The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Leeward 
Islands :  — 


:       .\i«: 

Population 

S<inare  miles 

1S81 

IStXi          j 

Antigua 108 

34,964 

35,0(.K>     1 

Barbuda  and  l!f<lonila 

r.'j 



\ 

Virgin  Islands  . 

."is 

5.2S7 

",,000 

Dominica . 

2'.tl 

28,211 

2i»,500 

St.  Kitts   . 

ti.l 

24,137 

45,000 

Nevis 

.")tl 

11,H64 



Anguiila    . 

:;.") 

9,000 

11,080 

Montserrat 

:;•_' 

10,083 

— 

Totnl 

Till 

128,646 

— 

In  1881,  .i.tKXi  white,  23,000  colouretl,  and  94,000  black:  33  000  were 
AngUcans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,(Ki0  Weslevans,  and  17,000 
Moravians.  Educiition  is  denominational.  In  1888,  i04  aided  schools - 
average  daily  attendance  between  6,000  and  9,000;  Government  grant 
3,100i  Also  private  schools.  Grants  of  200/.  per  annum  are  made  to  two 
scLools  in  Antigua,  and  it  is  now  intended  to  establish  grammar  schools 
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in  St.  Kitts  and  in  Dominica.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  the  staple  products 
in  most  of  the  islands.     Fruit-growing  is  increasing  in  some  of  the  islands. 

Antigua.  Islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  situated  61°  45'  W.  long.,  17°  6'  N.  lat.,  54  miles  irk 
circumference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Colony.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  10,000.  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pine-apples.  10,500  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at  223,000/., 
exported  in  1889.  In  Government  savings-banks  1,296  depositors,  28,383i!. 
deposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the  West  India 
and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

MoNTSEREAT.  Nominated  Legislative  Council.  Chief  town  Plymouth, 
1,400.  Chief  products  sugar,  and  lime  juice  from  fruit  of  lime  trees ;  1,000 
acres  under  lime  trees. 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  have  one  Executive  Council  nominated, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  mem- 
bers. Capital  of  St.  Kitts,  Basseterre,  7,000 ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  1,600. 
Sugar  chief  product  of  both  islands.  Produce  of  AnguiUa,  cattle,  pines, 
garden  stock,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  salt. 

Virgin  Islands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  by  Denmark, 
except  Crab  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils.  Chief  town,  Roadtown  in  Tortola  Island,  400.  Mostly  peasant 
proprietors ;   sugar  and  cotton  cultivated. 

Dominica.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  7 
nominated  and  7  elected  members.  Chief  product  sugar,  with  fruit,  cocoa, 
and  timber. 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached 
administratively  to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  shipped,  and  there 
is  a  Board  of  Trade  lighthouse. 

TEINIDAD. 

Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago 
administratively. 

Governor. — Sir  W.  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.),  with  Executive  Council 
of  4  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  8  official  and  10  unofficial 
members,  all  nominated.  Tobago  has  a  subordinate  commissioner,  with 
a  Financial  Board  of  not  less  thi:,n  3  nominated  members. 

Area:  Trinidad  1,754  square  miles;  Tobago  114.  Population :  Trinidad 
(1889)  196,172;  Tobago  (1889)  20,626.  Capitcil,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain, 
31,900.  Births  (1889)  6,805,  deaths  5,799,  marriages  766.  Immigrants 
(1889),  chiefly  Indian  coohes,  3,252;  emigrants  688.  Education:  188 
schools,  17,470  pupils.  Government  grant  23,I65Z.  There  are  many  private 
schools,  and  a  Queen's  Royal  College,  with  70  students,  and  an  attached 
Roman  Catholic  college  vtith  209  students.  Of  the  total  area  731,340  acres 
are  cultivated  (about  three-fifths  of  whole).  Under  sugar-cane,  52,160  acres; 
cacao  and  coffee,  43,360  ;  ground  provisions,  18,053 ;  coco-nuts,  2,767  ; 
pasture,  6,242  :  the  rest  uncultivated.  There  is  a  large  pitch  lake  in  the 
island  which  is  worked  to  some  extent.  Rjiilway  54  miles  ;  receipts  (1889) 
50,504Z.  717  miles  of  telegraph.  There  is  a  Colonial  Bank,  with  note  circu- 
lation of  130,000/.  Government  savings-bank,  depositors  (1889)  5,606; 
deposits  (Dec.  31)  129,059/.    Volunteer  corps  524.   Police  force  465. 

Tobago  was  annexed  to  Trinidad  Jan.  1,  1889,  In  1889  there  were 
302  summary  convictions,  and  4  before  the  Supreme  Courts.  The  culture 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  introduced. 
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Virgin  lalands.     See  Leewakd  Islands. 

WINDWAKD   ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent, 
lialf  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Goreriurr  and  dmviander-in- Chief .—'&'it  W.  F.  Helv-Hutchinson 
(2,500/.— resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its  own 
institutions ;  there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff ;  there 
is  a  Common  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  common 
purposes.  Legal  currency,  Britisli  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United  States 
gold  coins.  The  Colonial  Rink  issues  5-doUar  notes  to  the  extent  of 
9,800/.  iu  St.  Lucia,  11,700/.  in  Grenadji,  8,000/.  in  St.  Vincent. 

Grkxada. — There  is  a  L«gisLitive  Council  of  6  official  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Each  pirish  has  a  Board  (partly  elected)  for  local  affairs.  Area,  120  square 
miles:  population  (December  31,  18811),  50.393  (including  1,961  coolies). 
Births  (1869),  2,298;  deaths.  1,242;  marriages,  285.  There  are  (1889) 
29  Government  and  Government-aided  schools,  with  4,783  pupils — Govern- 
ment grant,  3,180/.;  also  grammar  school,  with  45  pupils — Government 
grant,  o5ti/.     In  1888,  961  summary  convictions;  28  in  superior  courts. 

Under  cultivation  (1889),  22,910  acres  (one-fourth  of  area):— sugar- 
cane, 1,143  acres;  cocoa,  12.427  acres;  cotton,  1,810  acres;  spices,  1,681 
acres ;  coffee,  57  acres ;  culture  of  sugar-cane  steadily  decreasing,  of 
cocoa  and  cotton  increasing.  In  1889,583  depositors  in  savings-banks; 
balance  (December  31)  6,295/. 

The  largest  of  the  Grenadinet  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou ;  area, 
6,913  acres;  population,  5  154. 

St.  Vincent.  Adminittrator  and  Cohnml  Secretary,  Captain  I.  C. 
Maling,  with  Legislative  Council  of  4  official  and  4  nominatetl  unofficial 
members.  Area,  122  square  miles;  population  (1889),  47,640  (in  1881, 
English,  233;  other  whites.  2,460;  coolies,  1,402;  half-breeds,  5,774; 
blacks,  30,679).  Capital,  Kingston,  5,393  population.  Education:  42 
schools ;  Government  grant,  1,489/.  Sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  spices,and  arrowroot 
are  produced :  good  timber  from  the  forests.  Most  of  the  cultivate*!  land 
belongs  to  one  firm.  About  13.000  acres  (one-sixth  of  area)  under  cultiva- 
tion.    Letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office  in  1889,  98,606. 

St.  Lucia.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Robert  B.  Llc- 
weh-n,  with  a  nominated  Executive  and  Legislative  Council.  Area,  245 
square  miles;  population  (18J!^9),  45,000.  Chief  town,  Castries,  8,0C0. 
Births  (1S89),  1,673;  deaths,  1,053.  Education  (1889):  27  schools  (14 
Protestant,  13  Roman  Catholic),  3,416  pupUs;  Government  grant,  1,427/. 
In  1889  there  were  610  summary  convictions,  and  23  at  superior  courts. 
Sugar,  cocoa,  spices,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Sa%ings-banks  (end 
1889),  640  depositors,  8,279/.  deposits.  Letters  and  postcards  despatched, 
35,359 ;  books  and  papers,  5,898. 
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Statistics  of  West  Indies. 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'        £ 

Bahamas. 

45,870 

45,578 

46,230 

43,955 

44,439 

48.006 

Barbados 

163,489 

162,713 

174,719 

154,610 

149,710 

146,105 

Jamaica 

605,997 

691,248 

694,955 

622,527 

617,552 

646,206 

Turk's  Island 

9,400 

6,453 

8,373 

6,378 

7,180 

7,079 

Windward  Islands  :— 

. 

St.  Lucia  . 

39,966 

46,343 

47,510 

43,897 

49,402 

46,08G 

St.  Vincent     . 

29,899 

23,521 

27,522 

29,720 

24,092 

21,830 

Grenada  . 

46,743 

51,378 

50,441 

44,804 

47,422 

51,086 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands 

1,745 

1,535 

1,883 

2,088 

1,904 

1,951 

[St.Cliristopher 

) 

J  Nevis 

38,702 

40,077 

-    40,032 

39,531 

44,084 

37,65!) 

(  Anguilla  .        . 

) 

Antigua  . 

44,032 

40,723 

43,409 

44,211 

46.161 

42,992 

Montserrat 

5,804 

5,854 

6,426 

5,718 

6,529 

6,144 

Dominica 

15,702 

17,238 

20,502 

16,674 

18,025 

20,866 

Trinidad 

456,167 

480,523 

453,274 

424,954 

463,346 

463,221 

Tobago     . 

9,387 

10,489 

8,809 

6,993 

8,155 

10,423 

Total 

1,492,903 

1,623,693 

1,624,085 

1,486,062 

1,526,992 

1,549,645 

Customs  revenue  (1889) :— Bahamas,  37,871/.;  Barbados,  99,011/.; 
Jamaica,  297,450/. ;  Turk's  Island,  6,014/. ;  St.  Lucia.  23,540/. ;  St.  Vincent, 
17,085/.;  Grenada,  24,644/.;  Virgin  Islands,  784/.  ;  St.  Kitts  and  Nevi.s 
24,622/.;  Antigua,  29,679/.;  Montserrat,  3,223/.;  Dominica,  9,106/.; 
Trinidad,  216,308/. ;  Tobago,  3,907/. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  Establishments — Trinidad, 
148,140/. ;   Jamaica,  400,200/. ;    Barbados,   65,206/. ;    St.   Lucia,  15,978/. ; 
St.  Vincent,  9,914/. ;  St.  Kitts,  10,044/.;  Grenada,  19,375/.     Immigration 
Trinidad,   45,130/.;  St.  Lucia,  7,290/.     Public  Works— Trinidad,  78,1  L't 
Jamaica,  47,042/. 

In  1890   the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  1,588,337/.  (823,695/.   : 
railways) ;  of  Bahamas,  83,126/  ;  of  Barbados.  30,100/. ;  Bermuda,  7,22(' 
of  Trinidad,  542,420;    of  St.   Vincent,   13,780/.;  of  Grenada,  45,475/.: 
Tobago,  2,000/. ;  of  Montserrat,  3,900/.:  of  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  20,90(' 
St.  Lucia,  134,600/.;  Antigua,  25,871/.;  Dominica,  13,400/. 
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Exports* 

Imports '                     1 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Baliamas 
Barbados 
Jamaica 

Turk's  Islands      . 
'    "■'■ ; ; I'l ward  Islands  : — 

~t.  Lticia  . 

-:.  Vincent 
1       urenada    . 
Leeward  Islanils : — 

Virgia  Islands  . 

>t.  Christopher 

Nevis 

VntigTia    . 

.Mont!<errat 

Dominica . 
Triniilad       . 

Tobago      . 

£ 

125,464 

1,063,398 

1,509.010 

26,015 

117,743 
85,770 
217,949 

4,514 
333,831 

152.038 

25.2-6 

4M.1IW 

1,«70.012 

32,fl<>7 

£ 

121,530 

1,074,584 

1,828,590 

36,037 

122,229 
81,837 
339,363 

3,473 
337,099 

198,961 

27,875 

42*21 

2,132,761 

38,900 

£ 

130,513 

1,029,588 

1,614,824 

34,485 

161,950 
124,587 
195,595 

4,341 

\  343,173 

266,523 

28,392 

47,325 

2,308,832 

39,596 

£ 

189,456 

983,188 

1,332,336 

36,736 

115,626 

79,702 

143,185 

3,038 

179,584 

145,339 

29,344 

46,892 

1,918,670 

23418 

£ 

190,406 

1,068,491 

1,695,606 

38,368 

140,858 
79.778 
163,437 

3,969 

173,916 

157,792 
31,359 
49,161 
1,943,789 
28,848 

£ 

175,516 

1,311,370 

1,597,600 

37,369 

173,048 

98,312 

174,081 

3,334 

177,794 

165,788 

24,8tt 

67,248 

2,093,932 

32,59» 

Total  valae  .        .  |  5,5U.583  j  6,165,349 

6,339,651 

5,306/>94 

5,733,676 

6,011,932 

Inclading  bollion  and  specie. 

Trinidad  alone,  in  1889,  exported  sugar  valued  at  874,729?. ;  cocoa, 
478.3i0^;  mola.^scs,  49,314;.  Jamaica  exix)rted  sugar,  244,366/.;  rum, 
137.492/. ;  coffee,  291,644/. ;  fruit,  320,323/.  Barbados :  sugar,  623,380i. ; 
molasses,  140,056/.;  flour,  38,817/. ;  salt-fish,  32,570/.  St.  Vincent :  sugar, 
78,556/.:  arrowroot,  25,691/.  Grenada:  cocoa,  166,178/.;  spice,  10,220/.; 
cotton,  6,714/.  St.  Lucia :  sugar,  86,153/. ;  cocoa,  20,984/. ;  logwood,  11,466/. 
Leeward  Islands  (1&88)  :  396,914/. ;  molasses,  49,304/. 

Total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  the  West  Indies  (1889),  2,086,883/. 
(sugar,  1,105,891/.  in  1885,505,431/.  in  1887,  733,593/.  in  1888,  785,974/. 
in  1889;  rum,  163,048/.;  cocoa,  464,763/.;  and  dyes,  257,416/.). 

The  principal  imports  are  food  products,  cotton  goods,  haberdashery 
and  hardware,  kc.  Thus,  in  1889,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods  worth 
244,813/.;  fish  (salted),  120,052/.;  flour  (wheat),  161,527/.;  rice,  43,889/. 
Trinidad  imported  flour,  117,340/. ;  rice,  130,117/.;  cotton  and  other  cloths, 
311,977/.;  meat  (pickled,  &c.),  62,168/.  Barbados:  linen,  172,288/.;  flour, 
93,772/. ;  rice,  64,818/.  St.  Lucia  :  cottons,  19,940/. ;  fish  (salted),  8,056/. ; 
flour,  13,161/. ;  haberdashery,  8,066/. ;  machinery,  13,197/. ;  timber,  3,094/. 
St.  Vincent  (1889) :  flour,  8,578/. ;  fish,  6,587/. ;  timber,  3,626/. ;  meat,  3,682/. 
St.  Kitts  and  Xevis :  breadstuffs,  33,279/. ;  textiles,  36,580/.  Grenada 
(1889):  flour,  22,430/.;  fish,  11,216/.;  preserved  meat,  7,113/. 

Imports  from  GreatBritain  (1889),2,173,135/.  (cotton,  545,295/. ;  apparel, 
241,352/. ;  leather  and  saddlery,  121,436/. ;  iron,  132,711/. ;  manure,  126,183/. ; 
machinery,  92,723/. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1889  was  as  follows : — 


338,017  I  Dominica 
8,506  !  Trinidad 


295,866 

1,198,778 

76,613 


amas       .      207,326     Grenada 

bados       .  1,217,728     Virginlslands 

laica        .  1,074,889    St.  Kitts  and  I  Tobago 

ksIsLind      21.5,274         Nevis.         .     388,148;  . 

r.ucia        .    903,221     Antigua         .     385,964  \  Total     .  6,883,076 

Vincent    .     266,123     Montserrat     .     308,623  1 
Of  the  total  tonnage  5,538,352  was  British. 

Currency,  weights,  and  measures  throughout  the  islands  are  those  of 
?  it  Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 


FIJI. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Fiji  was  ceded  to  the  Queen  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji,  and  tlie 
British  flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  October  10,  1874.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Receiver-General,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Lands.  Laws  are 
passed  by  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  the  Governor  is  president.  It 
comprises  six  official  members,  and  six  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  official  members  are  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney-Genenil, 
the  Receiver-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Lands,  and  the  chief  medical 
officer. 

Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. — '^ir 
John  Bates  Thurston,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Governor  also  exercises  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's  High  C^ 
missioner  and  Consul- General  for  the  Western  Pacific.     He  has  a  salarv  .  i 
2,000Z.  per  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds. 

There  is  no  military  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  force  <jf 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  75. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  I '» 
provinces,  in  14  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  1 
of  Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  1;. 
degree  the  customs  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  the  people 
governed  themselves  prior  to  the  establishment  amongst  them  of  a  European 
form  of  government.     In  two  of  the  provinces  there  are  resident  Europt  ' " 
officers  as  commissioners.     About  155  native  chiefs  of  inferior  degree 
employed  by  the  Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  and  yqc 
salaries   from   the   Government.      There  are  also   31  native    stipendiary 
magistrates  associated  with  10  European  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  justice.    A  European  commissioner  resides  in  Rotumah. 

Area  and  Population. 

Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  15°  and  20°  soutli  -., 
tude,  and  177°  east  and  178°  west  longitude.  The  islands  exceed  200  iu 
number,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Viti  Levu,  with 
an  area  of  about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jamaica)  ;  tlie 
next  largest  is  Vanua  Levu,  with  an  area  of  about  2.()00  square  miles.  Tlie 
total  area  of  the  group  is  about  7,740  square  miles.  The  island  of  Rotumiili, 
lying  between  the  12°  and  15°  of  south  latitude,  and  175°  and  177°  of  east 
longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  of  Fiji  by  authority  of  Letters  Patent  I 
in  December  1880. 

In  1889  the  population  of  the  cojony  consisted  of— 

.  110.^ 


.  12},1)19, 


Europeans  .... 
Half  aistes 

1,988 
858 

Fijians 

Natives  of  Rotumah 

Indian  immigrant  Labourers 

6,311 

Others 

Polynesian  immigrant 
labourers         . 

2,350 

Total 
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Among  Europeans  in  1889  the  births  were  50  and  deatlis  28 ;  Fijians, 
births  4,035,  deaths  4,503;  indentured  Indians,  births  113,  deaths  183 
(repristered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Le\ii ;  Euro- 
pean population,  600. 

Religion. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  native  churches  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  1889  was  103,775 ;  attending  the  churches  of  the 
Iloman  Catholic  Mission,  10,302.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment 
comprises  10  European  missionaries,  72  native  ministers,  49  catechists, 
1,095  teachers,  and  1,838  local  preachers,  3,254  class  leaders,  with  909 
churches,  and  414  other  preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
has  18  European  ministers  and  148  native  teachers,  14  European  sisters, 
3  European  brothers,  with  76  churches  and  cliai>els,  143  other  preaching 
places,  and  14  training  institutions. 

Instmction. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  240/.  a  year 
each,  one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Le\-uka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending 
these  two  schools  in  1889  was  157.  The  education  of  the  native  Fijians 
is  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  schools 
40,667  children  were  taught  in  1889.  A  number  of  schools  are  also  con- 
ducted by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  the  number  of  day-scholars  being — 
European  120,  Fijian  2,300,  Rotuman  166,  total  2,586.  These  mission 
schools  receive  no  State  aid,  but  an  industrial  and  technical  school  is 
carried  on  by  the  Government,  in  which  62  native  youths  are  being 
trained  in  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  boat- 
building, house-building,  and  cattle-tending. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Fiji  since 
annexation : — 


*  Bevenae  and  expenditure  on  account  of  Pcdynesian  immigration  not  included. 


Estimated  revenue,  1890,  64,000/.;  expenditure,  59,284/. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1889  were: — Customs,  27,131/.; 
warehouse,  wharfage,  and  shipping  dues,  2,822/. ;  general  licences,  3,561/. ; 
native  taxes  (this  is  paid  in  native  produce  prepared  by  the  natives,  and 

1  by  the  Government  on  their  behalf  by  annual  contract),  17,185/.; 

-tal  dues  and  stamps,  3,336/.  The  expenditure  on  establishments  was 
i':;,219/. ;  on  services  exclusive  of  establishments,  35,491/.;  total,  57,710/. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  loans  amounting  to  135,700/., 
and  advances  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  115,389/.,  making  a  total 
indebtedness  of  251,089/. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

There  are  11  sugar  mills  in  the  Colony.  The  rainfall  at  Suva  for  the 
year  1889  was  119-45  inches.  The  mean  minimum  temperature  for  the 
year  was  69°  Fahr. ;  the  mean  maximum  86°  Fahr.  The  absolute  mini- 
mum temperature  was  63°  Fahr.  on  June  21  and  August  3 ;  the  absolute 
maximum  91°  Fahr.  on  February  19. 

In  1889  there  was  under  cultivation  by  European  settlers : — bananas, 
2,460  acres ;  coffee,  27  acres ;  coconuts,  18,939  acres ;  maize,  334  acres ; 
STigar-cane,  12,626  acres;  yams,  168  acres;  tobacco,  25  acres;  pineapples, 
127  acres ;  other  products,  648  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  in  1886,  695  horses  and  mules ;  8,7G8  cattle  ; 
6,838  sheep  ;  and  4,502  Angora  goats. 


Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  the  five  years  from  1885  to 
1889  inclusive  was  as  follows  :  — 


Year 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

Imports 

Exports              1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

627,780 

301,030 

326,750 

1886 

514,125 

230,629 

283,496 

1887 

469,151 

188,071 

281,080 

1888 

560,200 

183,222 

376,978 

1889 

553,674 

189,393 

364,281 

The  total  amount  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  British  possession;^ 
and  other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been  : — 


Tear 

From  British 
Possessions 

Prom  other 
Countries 

To  British 
Possessions 

To  other  Oountric» 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
289,737 
206,183 
174,547 
174,244 
186,419 

£ 

4,847 

24,486 

13,524 

8,977 

2.974 

£ 
288,905 
238,923 
268,554 
341,446 
335,857 

£ 
37,844 
44,573 
12,526 
35,531 
28,424 

The  principal  imports  during  1889  were — hardware,  14,560Z. ;  drapery, 
42,899Z. ;  meats,  7,948Z. ;  rice,  11,45H. ;  breadstuffs  and  biscuits,  16.114/.; 
bags  and  sugar  mats,  4,785  ;  coal,  6,550Z. ;  timber,  5,426Z. 

The  principal  exports  in  1889  were — sugar,  13,178  tons,  valued  at 
263,55.3Z. ;  copra,  5,663  tons,  valued  at  41,543Z. ;  green  fruit  (consisting 
principally  of  bananas),  42,605Z. ;  colonial  distilled  .spirits,  6,551  gallons, 
valued  at  1,146Z.  ;  desiccated  cocoanut,  69,258  lbs.,  valued  at  1,731/.;  poa 
nuts,  190  tons,  valued  at  3,546Z. ;  and  tea,  21,246  lbs.,  valued  at  1,459Z. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  trade  of  Fiji  with  tlie  United  Kingd<  ^ 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 
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Year 

Exports  from  Fiji 

Imports  of  Britich 

to  Creat  Britaiu 

Produce  into  Kyi 

1885 

5or&utJ 

£ 
34,222 

1886 

39,249 

25.925 

1887 

23,817 

21,049 

1888 

— 

14.783 

1889 

14,694 

21,028 

Bnt  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  reach 
the  colony  by  way  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  that  exports  destined 
for  Great  Britain  are  also  forwarded  through  other  countries.  The  figures 
given  above  do  not,  therefore,  represent  the  total  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

Shipping  and  Conuniinications. 

During  the  year  1889  the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at 
the  ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  G2  steamers  of  40,892  tons, 
and  27  sailing  vessels  of  10,328  tons.  Of  these  vessels  79  were  British,  1 
German,  1  American,  7  Norwegian,  and  1  Tongan. 

There  is  regular  steam  communication  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand 
once  a  month,  between  Fiji  and  Victoria  every  five  weeks,  and  between 
Fiji  and  New  South  Wales  twice  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  315  local  vessels  holding  sea-going 
certificates  from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,020 ;  117  of 
these  vessels  were  owned  by  Europeans  (tonnage  1,756)  and  198  by  natives 
(tonnage  1,264).  There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island  steamer  trading 
l^ularly  in  the  Group. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Socks  of  Reference. 

Aimnal  Bine  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 

Calvert  and  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians. 

ClDoprt'(H.  Stonehewer),  Coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Cummin^  (Miss  Gordon),  At  Home  in  Fiji.    London,  1882. 

Gordon  i-  Golch,  Australian  Handbook  for  1889.    Melbourne,  1889. 

Seeman  (Berthold),  Government  Mission  to  the  Fijian  Islands.    London,  1862. 

Smfthe  (Mrs.),  Ten  Months  in  the  Fijian  Tsland-s.    London,  1864. 

Waterhoiue,  Fiji :  its  King  and  People. 


NEW  GUINEA. 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  that  name. 
Area  of  British  New  Guinea,  90,000  square  miles;  population,  135,000; 
white  population,  mostly  officials  and  missionaries,  about  50.  The  colony 
of  New  Guinea  includes  the  islands  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louis- 
iade  Archipelagoes,  and  all  islands  between  8"  and  12°  S.  latitude,  and  141° 
and  155^  E.  longitude. 

By  the  New  Guinea  Act  of  November  1887,  the  administration  of  New 
inea  is  placed  on  a  new  basis,  a  sum  not  exceeding  lo.OOOZ.  per  annum 
ten  years  being  secured  for  administration.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
^.  Queensland  each  contribute  equally  towards  this  payment ;  the  colony 
Queensland  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  whole  amount.     On  Sep- 
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tember  4,  1888,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  over  British 
New  Guinea,  the  government  being  placed  under  an  administrator,  Sir 
WiUiam  Macgregor,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Acting  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Administrator  of  Fiji  (salary  1,5001.). 

There  is  a  missionary  settlement,  with  stores,  hotel,  and  other  con- 
veniences at  Port  Moresby,  but  little  has  j-et  been  done  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  island.     Population  of  Port  Moresby,  about  1,500. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  a  "Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Division, 
each  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner.  Revenue  from  the  Colony  in 
1889-90  about  3,O0OZ.,  mostly  from  Customs.  Valuable  timber  abounds,  the 
coco  and  sago  palm  are  plentiful,  with  figs,  spices,  and  other  natural 
products,  and  it  is  stated  that  much  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  sugar 
and  other  tropical  cultures ;  in  the  high  grounds  in  the  interior  suitable 
localities  may  be  found  for  European  settlement,  and  for  cultivation  of 
various  products.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Louisiade  Islands,  and  400  miners 
were  at  work  in  1889.  In  the  fourteen  years  1875-88,  360  vessels  of  21,434 
tons  have  entered  New  Guinea  ports  from  Queensland,  and  373  of  20,592 
tons  cleared.  In  1889,  entered  47  of  4,108  tons,  cleared  38  of  3,284  tons. 
The  exports  are  beche-de-mer,  copra,  birdskins,  gum,  pearl-shells,  and 
rattans,  &c.  Imports  from  Queensland  (1875-88),  49,589?.;  exports  to 
Queensland,  30,337Z.  In  1889-90  (June  30),  the  exports  were  gold,  12,440Z. ; 
pearl-shells,  1,050Z.;  beche-de-mer,  4,082Z.;  copra,  &c.,  723Z.:  total,  18,895?., 
as  compared  with  22,742Z.  in  1888-9.  Imports,  1889-90.  16,105?.  There  is 
good  water  communication  to  some  parts  of  the  interior. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Report  of  Administrator. 

Bi-iti.sh  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.     Brisbane,  1888. 

New  Guinea,  Furtlier  Correspondence  respecting.    London,  1883  and  1890. 

Chalmers  (J.),  and  Gill  (W.  Wyatt),  Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Zealand.    London,  ISS'i. 

Stone  (0.  C),  A  Few  Months  in  New  Guinea.    London,  1880. 

Romilly  (H.  H.),  The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea.    London,  1886. 

Romilly  (H.  H.),  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.    London,  1889. 

Moresby  (Capt.  J.),  Discoveries  in  New  Guinea. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  tk  19  Vict.  cap.  54, 
proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  'responsible  government.' 
The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  of 
two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  second 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of 
not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (70  in  1890),  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly  of  137  members,  elected  by 
seventy-four  constituencies.  The  duration  of  a  parliament  is  not 
more  than  three  years.  By  an  Act  of  September  21,  1889,  each 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  paid  300/.  per  annum. 
To  be  eligible,  or  entitled  to  vote,  a  man  must  be  of  age,  a 
natural-born  or  naturalised  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  have  resided 
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in  the  constituency  for  six  months  before  an  election.  There  is 
also  property  qualification,  which  enables  the  holder  of  real 
property  in  any  constituency  to  vote.  The  voting  is  taken  by 
secret  ballot.  In  1890  there  were  290,314  electors  enrolled,  or 
25-87  of  the  population.  At  the  last  general  elections  in  1889, 
60-10  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  voted.  The  executive 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Governor. — Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.;  appointed 
October  1890. 

The  Governor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of 
7,000/.  ;  private  secretary,  aide-de-camp,  and  orderlies  paid  for 
by  the  State.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by 
a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members 
(Dec.  1890)  :— 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G. 

Colonial  Treasurer. — Hon.  William  McMillan. 

Attorney- General. — Hon.  George  Bowen  Simpson,  Q.C.,  MX.C. 

Secretary  for  Landi. — Hon.  James  Nixon  Brunker. 

Secretary  for  Public  Worlts. — Hon.  Brace  Smith. 

Minister  of  Public;  Instruction. — Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carruthers. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  Albert  John  Gould. 

Postmaster- General. — Hon.  Daniel  O'Connor. 

Secretary  for  Mines. — Hon.  Sydney  Smith, 

lice-President  of  the  Executire  Council  and  Bepresentntite  of  the 
Government  in  tJie  Legislatire  Council  (without  portfolio). — Hon.  William 
Henry  Suttor. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  has  a  salary  of  2,00(M.,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
1,500Z. 

Local  Goversmkkt. 

Under  the  '  Municipalities  Act  of  1867 '  local  government  is  extended  to 
147  districts,  64  being  designated  '  boroughs '  and  83  '  municipal  districts.' 
A  borough  must  contain  a  minimum  population  of  1,000,  and  an  area  not 
larger  than  9  square  miles  ;  a  municipal  district  a  population  of  500,  and 
an  area  not  larger  than  50  square  miles.  The  estimated  capital  value  of 
.jwoperty  within  municipal  boundaries  was  returned  for  1889  at  127,212,046^, 
111,546,5387.  productive  lands  and  houses,  and  15,665,508?.  waste  and  un- 
improved lands. 

The  State  grants  an  endowment  to  every  municipality  for  a  period  of 
15  years  after  its  incorporation  as  follows :  For  the  first  5  years  a  sum 
equal  to  the  local  revenue  raised,  the  second  5  years  a  moiety,  and  the 
third  5  years  a  fourth  of  the  amount  raised  by  rates  and  subscriptions.  All 
persons  holding  household,  leasehold,  or  freehold  estate  in  any  munici- 
pality, and  paying  rates,  are  entitled  to  from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election 
of  aldermen  and  auditors,  according  to  annual  value  of  property.  There 
were  138,507  municipal  voters  in  1890. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  310,700  square  miles. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  13  pastoral  districts,  and  also  into  141 
counties. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  population  at  successive 
census  periods,  and  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of 
1889  :— 


Teax 

Males                 Females 

Total 

Density  per 
square  mile 

Annual  Ratio 

of  increase 

per  cent. 

1861 
1871 

1881 
1889 

198,488           152,372 
275,551           228,430 
411,149    i       340,319 
618,300          503,900 

350,8()0 

503,981 

751,468 

1,122,200 

113 
1-62 
2-42 
3-61 

3-69 
407 
5-14 

According  to  race  or  origin  the  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  cen^^ 
sus  of  1881 : — New  South  Wales,  61*95  ;  other  Australasian  colonies,  5-^5  ; 
Aborigines,  0-22 ;  English,  14-32  ;  Irish,  921  ;  Scotch,  3-34  ;  Welsh,  0-41 ; 
other  British  subjects,  0'69  ;  total  British  subjects,  96*09.  Chinese,  1"36 ; 
German,  1-00  ;  other  foreigners,  1*55  ;  total  foreigners,  3"91. 

In  1889  there  was  in  the  colony  a  population  of  full  blacks  comprising 
1,997  men,  1,431  women,  and  1,224  children,  and  of  half-castes  644  men, 
605  women,  and  1,628  children— total  7,529. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distributed 
thus : — 


In  agricultural 
pursuits 

In  pastoral 
pursuits  and 
slaughtering 
for  food         . 

In  mining 

In        manufac- 
tures 

In     trade     and 
commerce 


80,000 


26,200 
27,700 

56.200 

33,800 


18,100 


63,300 


61,800 


In  professions 
In    State   em- 
ployment, not 
including 
teachers 
In  military  and 
police 


13,100 


10,100 
2,150 


In  other  callings    42,200 


In      transport 
by     rail     or 
water    . 
In  building  or 
construction, 
skilled      and 
unskilled    la- 
bour 
In     domestic 
work  and  at- 
tendance 

The  estimated  population  of  Sydney  in  1889  was  381,730,  including 
suburbs;  Newcastle  and  suburbs,  52,892;  Bathurst,  10,000;  Goulburn, 
12,000;  Parramatta,  12,000;  Broken  Hill,  14,000;  Maitland,  9,260 ;  and 
Albury,  6,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five 
years: — 


Total 


439,650 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Total 
Deaths 

Excess  of 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

7,618 
7,811 
7,590 
7,844 
7,530 

35,043 
26,284 
37,23(5 
38,525 
37,295 

1,612 
1,687 
1,711 
1,958 
1,987 

15,282 
14,587 
13,448 
14,408 
14,796 

19,761 
21,697 
23,788 
24,117 
22,499 

POPULATIOX — RELIGION — INSTRUCTION 
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The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  Ixist  18  years  by  reason  of 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  2-28  per  cent. 

The  following  arc  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea 
for  five  years:- 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887      1       1888 

18S9 

Immigrants    . 
Emigrants 

Excess  of  immigrants    . 

78,138  !    70,388 
38,455      41,896 

67,605  '    65,226      64,197 

44,089      43,681      43.557 

1 

39,683      28,492 

23,516  j   21,545      20,640 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1832,  ceased  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants  between 
1860  and  1889  has  been  79,416.  Of  these,  77,709  persons  were  British- 
born,  37,433  being  from  England  and  Wales,  31,804  from  Ireland,  and 
8,472  from  Scotland. 

In  1881  a  poll-tax  of  101.  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants,  and  in- 
creased to  100^  in  1888  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Western  Australia. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  have  been  as  follows  in  five 
years : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

2,929 
1,726 

3,092 

1,883 

4,436                  1,848 
2,773                  1.562 

7 
941 

Eeligion. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1863.  Those 
clergy  (of  aU  denominations)  who  received  aid  before  that  still  receive 
annuities. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  govemed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops 
in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
■were  in  1889  six  dioceses.  The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  adminis- 
tered by  seven  Bishops  under  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is 
also  Primate  of  Australasia. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  different  religions  for  1889  : — 


Denomination 

aergy 

Adherents 

Denomination 

Clergy 

Adhovnts 

-   Church  of  England  . 
Roman  Catholic 
Presbyterian      . 
'"-sleyan   and  other 
Methodist 
ngregational . 
-.iptist 

318 
280 
156 

187 
59 
34 

510,600 
310,066 
108,404 

96,285 
31.434 
10,997 

Lutherans  . 
Unitarians . 
Hebrew 
Others 

Total. 

4 

1 

3 

27 

7,294 

1,347 

4,938 

50,835 

1,049 

1,122,200 

Instruction. 

Education  is  under  State  control,  though  many  private  schools  and  col- 
leges exist.    In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  schools  was  abolished. 
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and  instruction  made  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  ;  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  educated  free.  There  are  not  only  primary  public 
schools,  but  also  high  schools  for  both  sexes. 

There  were  in  1889,2,373  State  schools,  classified  as  follows: — High 
schools  5 ;  primary  schools  1,671 ;  provisional  schools  325;  half-time  schools 
258;  house-to-house  92;  evening  schools  22 ;  total  2,373. 

During  1889  there  were  191,215  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  114,569,  with  4,002  teachers. 

The  following  table  details  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  on  edu- 
cation since  1881  : — 


Number 
Year              of 

Schools 

Gross  Enrol- 
ment of  Distinct 
Pupils 

Total 
Expenditure 

School  Fees 

Net  State 
Expenditure 

1881 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,546 
2,170 
2,236 
2,271 
2,373 

146,106 
179,990 
184,060 
186,692 
191,215 

£ 
480,000 
654,411 
624,983 
597,102 
635,509 

£ 
46,347 
63,165 
63,896 
69,554 
72,318 

£ 
433,653 
591,246 
561,087 
527,548 
563,191 

In  addition  to  State  schools  there  are  several  educational  institutions 
which  receive  subsidies  from  Government. 

Of  private  schools  there  are  700,  with  41,625  pupils,  of  which  267 
schools,  996  teachers,  and  28,546  pupils  are  Eoman  Catholic. 

The  University  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  1858,  and  its  degrees  in  art, 
law,  and  medicine  are  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Government  grants  a  yearly  subsidy  of  12,000Z.  The  total  re- 
venue for  1889  was  25,274Z.  There  were  275  matriculated,  and  327  non- 
matriculated  students  attending  lectures  during  1889.  There  are  40  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers. 

There  is  a  technical  college,  comprising  classes  in  agricullure,  physics, 
applied  mechanics,  arts,  elocution,  chemistry,  architecture,  geology,  com- 
mercial economy,  mathematics,  pharmacy,  and  domestic  economy.  The 
daily  attendance  averaged  1,194  for  1889.  Branch  schools  are  establishetl 
in  the  country. 

There  is  a  free  public  library  at  Sydney,  with  81,631  volumes  in  1889. 
The  library  was  visited  by  132,983  persons  during  1889. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges. 
All  prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  twehi' 
persons. 

Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  colony  twice  a  yo: 
District  courts  are  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  which  1 1 
amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  2001.     They  are  presided  over  by  judu 
specially  appointed,  who  also  perform  the  duties  of  chairmen  of  quart  i 
sessions,  at  which  prisoners  charged  with  other  offences  than  aipitjil  crimes 
are  tried.    In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  jjresided  over  by 
stipendiary  magistrates ;  in  the  country  districts  police  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace  adjudicate.     The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  is  transacted  by  magistrates  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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In  1S89,  48,703  persons  were  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  and 
1,492  sent  for  trial  to  a  higher  coort. 

The  police  force  of  the  colony  is  1,513  strong. 

There  are  in  all  57  gaols.     On  December  31  there  were  2,370  prisoners 

in  confinement. 

Finance. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  revenue  for  five  years : — 


1  FramMLs- 

Year 

Total  Rerenne 

1 

From  Taxation 

FromScrrioea 

1  rrihuifwn 
1     Sooioes 

1885 

!  £7,587,368 

i'2,252,G5I 

jfl, 876,452 

£3,168,463 

£289,802 

1886 

'     7,594,300 

2,611,835 

1,643,954 

3,089,235 

249,276 

1887 

8,582,811 

2,664,548 

2.378,995 

3,245,907 

ii93,361 

1888 

8,88«,360 

2,681,883 

2,268,253 

3,664.100 

272,124 

1889 

9,063,397 

2,677,170 

2,137,661 

3,924.955 

323,710 

Under  the  heading  •  Services '  is  included  revenue  from  rail- 
ways, tramways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  «tc. 

The  bulk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs 
House,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  summary  for  the 
year  1889  :— 

Customs,  1,905,883/.  ;  Excise,  261,370/. ;  Stamps,  379,519/.  ; 
Licences,  130,398/. ;  total,  2,677,170/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  from  loans,  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

BaOways 

Post  anil 
Tele- 
graphs 

Other 
Public 
Works 

Debt 

Immi- 
gratioa 

Instruc- 
tion 

other 

Serricea 

Total 

ExpeiHli- 

ture 

1885    1.729,894 
18»6i  1,710.495 
18S71  1.095.716 
1888;  1.S24.291 
1889;  l,«8->,530 

570.999 
610,651 
634,077 
616,371 
628,182 

£ 

1,3?3.991 
1,248,877 
1A79,031 
l.l.'40,746 
1,059,534 

£ 
1,300,184 
1,579,689 
1,692,421 
1,745,695 
1,806,770 

£ 
53.060 
35.397 
32,351 

7,854 
8,073 

£ 
751,335 
741431 
738,003 
683435 
697.324 

2,833,681 
3,151,417 
3,354.693 
2,861,669 
3,368,958 

£ 
8,563,134 
9,077,647 
91.316,192 
8,778,861 
9,250,271 

Estimated  revenue  for  1890,  9,382.139/.;  expenditure  9,264,413/. 

At  the  close  of  18S9  the  total  debt  outstanding  was  46,646,449/. ;  and 
the  amount  authorised,  still  to  be  raised,  was  15,182,742/. 

The  appropriation  of  loans  to  the  end  of  1889  has  been  as  follows : — Rail- 
ways and  tramways,  31,380,508/. ;  electric  telegraphs,  726,807/. ;  harbours 
and  rivers  navigation,  £,601,311/.;  roads  and  bridges,  603,985/.;  immi- 
gration, 569,930/. ;  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  4,122,135/.;  repay- 
ment of  old  loans,  2,723,430/. ";  miscellaneous  public  works,  2,020,446/. : 
total,  44,748.552/.  In  1884  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  3 1  per 
cent.,  at  which  rate  23,500,000/.  has  been  raised. 
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The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal 
districts  are  as  follows  : — • 


- 

Total  Annual 
Value  of  all 
Property  in 

Municipalities 

Estimated 
Capital  Value  of 
all  Property  in 
Municipalities 

Revenue 
exclusive 
of  Loans 

Expendi- 
ture 

Loans  Out- 
standing 

Cityof  Sj'dney 
Suburbs     .     . 

Metropolis     . 
Country     .     . 

Total     .     . 

£ 
2,276,362 
3,110,826 

£ 
45,527,240 
48,208,834 

£ 
206,961 

267,412 

£ 
180,162 
339,020 

£ 
740,000 
513,770 

5,387,188 
2,405,162 

93,736,074 
33,475,972 

474,373 
254,472 

519,182 
306,735 

1,253,770 
380,243 

7,792,350 

127,212,046 

728.845 

825,917 

1,643,013 

At  the  close  of  1889  the  estimated  public  wealth  of  the  colony  was 
177,731,000?.,  represented  in  the  items  hereunder : — 

£ 
Railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  and  other  revenue-yielding  w^orks     .        .        .        43,500,000 
Public  works  and  buildings,  not  yielding  revenue,  or  only  indirectly  .        .        .        18,500,000 
Unsold  Crown  lauds,  and  balances  due  on  lands  sold  conditionally       .        .        .      110,000,000 


Total  value  of  public  property  or  estate 


£172,000,000 


Municipal  property — roads,  buildings,  and  other  works  constructed  by  munici- 

l)alities 5,731,000 

Total  public  wealth £177,731,000 

Private  property  in  the  colonj"  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  403,600,000?. 


Defence. 

In  1889  the  land  foi'ce  of  the  colony  comprised  8,134  men,  of  whom 
578  formed  the  regular  military  force,  4,040  volunteers,  who  were  partially 
paid,  and  3,516  reserves.  The  naval  force  is  composed  of  633  men.  Thoii 
forces  are  divided  as  follows  : — • 

General,  Permanent,  and  Honorary  Staff,  92 ;  Cavalry,  317;  Artillery, 
1,025;  Engineers,  91;  Submarine  Miners,  130;  Mounted  Infantry,  30;t ; 
Infantry,  2,589;  Riiie  Companies,  3,392;  Reserves,  124;  Medical  StiH;: 
Corps,  68;  Naval  Brigade,  339 ;  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  276 ;  tor^)eiL> 
boats,  &c.,  15  ;  total,  8,767.  The  cost  of  defence  of  the  colony  during  tlu; 
year  1889  was  207,175?. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  1889  there  were  1,164,475  acres,  or  a  littk?  over  ono-lialf  per  cent,  of 
tlie  area  of  tlie  colony,  under  cultivation.  The  (•ultivated  land  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  found  in  small  holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The  colony 
is  divided  legally,  in  accordance  with  its  natural  apportionment,  into  three 
parts,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  and  land  is  obtain- 
able under  the  following  conditions: — 1st,  by  fn'c  selection  before  survey 
in  the  two  first-nuintioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  II.  per  acre,  payable 
under  a  system  of  deferred  payments.  In  the  East<'rn  division  the  minimum 
area  to  be  selected  ia  40  acres,  and  the   maximum  640  acres;   in  tho 
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Central  the  maximum  is  2,560  acres.  2nd,  by  additional  purcliases  of  the 
same  areas  and  mider  like  conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition 
of  residence  upon  the  original  selection.  3rd,  by  purchasing  at  double  the 
price  above-mentioned,  without  the  condition  of  residence,  the  maximnm 
area,  being  320  acres.  4th,  Government  land  is  also  sold  at  auction,  the 
upset  prices  being  8^.  for  town,  21.  lOt.  for  suburban,  and  11.  5t.  per  acre 
for  country  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to  exceed  200,000  acres  annually, 
and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  640  acres. 

In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral 
tenants  under  various  forms.  The  total  land  alienated,  or  in  process  of 
alienation,  at  end  of  1889  was  43,600,116  acres,  leaving  a  balance  un- 
alienated of  152,282,034  acres.  The  total  proceeds  of  sales  during  1862-89 
was  over  41,926,918/.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  holdings 
of  various  sizes  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Acreage 

1S81 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1  to  15  acres 

5,550 

5,186 

5,124    5,154 

5,409 

5,877 

6,512 

7,038 

6,889 

7,290 

16  to  200    . 

20,645  20,361 

20.007  20.161 

20,998 

21,167  21,288 ,21.651 

21,503 

22,048 

201  to  400  . 

5,854!  6,763'   -  '•■■     -  '""-:•' 

6,363 

6,285 

6,382 

6,481 

6,612 

6,774 

401  to  1,000 

4.833 

4,95;)                       •     6,497 

6.617 

6,792 

6,778 

6,750 

6,849 

1,001  to  2,000     . 

1,467 

1,47m                         -     1,886 

1.811 

1>48 

2,010 

2,089 

3,191 

2,001  to  10,000    . 

1,229 

l,l-(i,    ......        ..oW;    1,413 

1,406 

1,458 

1,618 

1,774 

1,810 

10,001  and  upwards  . 

Total  . 

414 

449 

463 

461 

513 

563 

552 

566 

580 

658 

39,992 

39,354 

39,760 

40,793 

43,079 

43,726 

44,932 

46^42 

46,197 

47,620 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four 
years  and  the  crops  produced  were  as  follows : — 


- 

1887 

1883 

1889 

1890 

Area  under 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cultivation 

977,664 

1,048,305 

999,298 

1,164,475 

Principal  Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Ai«a 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Acres 

Bush. 

.Veres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bnsh. 

(Grain    . 

337,730  ,5,868,844 

389,390 

4.675,849 

304,803    1,450.503' 419,758 

6,570,335 

Wheat  i 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

I  Hay      . 

74,070 

109,851 

60.340 

70,302 

102,838        42,041 

82,880 

140,348 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Halze    . 

146,957 

3,825,146 

171,662 

4,953,125 

166,101    4,910,404 

173,836 

5,354,827 

(Grain    . 

6,079 

132.949 

4,402 

84,533 

3,318 

36,760 

5,440 

113,109 

Barley  \ 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

(Hay       . 

2,095 

4,388 
Bush. 

1,990 

3,641 
Bush. 

3,416 

1,898 
Bush. 

2,160 

3,691 
Bush. 

Grain 

23,947 

600,892 

19,393 

394,762 

7,984 

109,931 

22,358 

543,330 

Okts 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Hay.       . 

126,488 

182,921 

86,451 

96,126 

85,439 

40,753 

103.129 

156,920 

Potatoes 

17,322 

45,800 

20,915 

61,455 

15,419 

36,839 

17,551 

50,096 

grasses 

20,817 

52,738 
Cwts. 

21,543 

60,438 
Cwts. 

17,838 

50,219 
Cwts. 

23.937 

65.270 
Cwts. 

Tobacco 

1,203 

13,642 

2,371 

23,465 

4,833 

55,478 

3,239 

27,724 
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Sugar-cane 

Vines 

Year 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Total 
Area 

Wines 

Brandy 

Table  fniit 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

16,418 
15,117 

15,287 
]  5,281 
18,730 

239,347 
167,959 
273,928 
110,218 
168,862 

5,247 

5,840 
6,745 
7,072 
7,867 

Gallons 

555,470 

601,897 

666,382 

805,813 

688,685 

Gallons 
3,893 
763 
3,606 
2,601 
3,702 

Tons 
1,695 
1,945 
2,276 
2,527 
2,951 

The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  colony  is  that  of  the  orange.  'J'here 
were  in  1889-90,  9,804  acres  under  oranges,  with  an  estimated  production 
of  11,074,392  dozen. 

On  January  1,  1889,  the  colony  had  50,106,768  sheep,  1,741,592  horned 
cattle,  4.30,777  horses,  238,585  pigs. 

There  were  106,226  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits during  the  j'ear  1889-90. 

In  1887  a  Forest  Conservation  Department  was  created  and  attached  to 
one  of  the  principal  State  departments.  There  are  21  State  forests,  cover- 
ing 97,724  acres.  The  timber  reserves  number  897  and  cover  an  area  of 
5,553,389  acres.     The  following  are  the  general  statistics  for  four  years  : — 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Timber  cut  in 

Reserves  subject 

to  Royalty 


Revenue  from 
Royalties 


Sup.  ft. 

8,021,266 

8,745,821 

19,679,069 

16,225,207 


£ 
13,934 
13,629 
19,019 
16,521 


Quantity  of 
Timber  Sawn 


Value  of 
Timber  Sawn 


Sq.  ft. 
110,000,000 
125,000,000 
185,000,000 
185,021,000 


£ 
366,666 
416,666 
616,666 
617,000 


II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  territorj\  The  total  value  raised  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1889  was  37,614,887^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold.  (lii> 
produce  of  New  South  Wales,  coined  or  exported  during  each  period  d 
live  years  since  its  discovery  in  1851 :  — 


Quinquenninl  rcriod..; 

Weight 

Value 

Oz. 

£ 

1851-55 

1,918,982 

6,296,811 

1856-60 

1,331.146 

5,048,452 

1861-65 

2,250,683 

8,619,310 

1866-70 

1,308,247 

5,033,740 

] 871-75 

1,606,515 

6,176,861 

1876-80 

620,164 

2,301,831 

1881-85 

603,622 

2,250,933 

Four  years 

1886-89 
Totjil 

410,790 

1,482.330 

10.050,150 

37.210,268 
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Most  of  ihe  gold  pr.>luce<l  in  the  colony  is  received  at  the  Mint  for 
coinage,  and  only  about  10  per  cent,  is  exported  without  passing  through 
that  institution. 

The  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  to  the  end  of  1889  was 
4,91 9,9o2Z.  In  1889,  416,859  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  72,001 1., 
and  81,.545  tons  of  silver-lead  ore,  and  metal,  34,580  tons,  altogether 
valued  at  1,899.1977. 

The  valnc  of  copper  raised  in  1889  was  122,4447.  The  estimated  value 
of  copper  raised  from  its  discovery  in  1858  until  the  end  of  1889  amounted 
to  3,278,6217. 

The  value  of  the  tin  produced  in  1882  was  833,4617.,  in  1885  415,6267.. 
in  1887  525,4207..  in  18»1>  207,6707.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin 
feince  the  mines  were  opened  in  1872  has  been  5,362,6437. 

In  1889  there  were  103  coal  mines,  employing  10,277  men ;  the  quantitv 
of  coal  raised  in  1889  was  3,655,632  tons,  valued  at  1,632,8497.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  cojI  raised  to  the  close  of  1889  amounted  to  22,787,1567. 

There  are  21  smelting  furnaces  in  the  colony,  principally  for  the 
smelting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ores.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were 
28,970  persons  emploj-ed  in  mining  and  smelting  during  1889. 


III.  Manufactures. 

The  followinfj  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed. 

and  capital  invested  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1889 : — 

Classification 

Works 

Hands 

Capital       1 
In  rested     ' 

No. 

Na 

£        1 

Treating  raw  material,  the  product 

of  pastoral  pursuits 

175 

2,422 

415,293  i 

Connected  with  food  and  drink  or 

t 

the  preparation  thereof 

639 

8,244 

3,109,967 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

114 

5,518 

321,587  • 

Building  materials    .... 

688 

6,982 

1,688,347 

Metal  works,  implements,  machinery 

and  engineering,  railway  carriages 

313 

8,211 

1,820,731 

Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  and  sail- 

i 

making 

61 

1,225 

544,174  '' 

Furniture,  bedding,  tec.    . 

124 

1,424 

290,108 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  ensrraving. 

&c "^    . 

227 

4,688 

1,088,073 

285 

2,475 

458,355 

Light,  fuel,  and  l!e:it 

45 

1,414 

3,302,609 

'  Other  works      ..... 

255 

2,386 

1,021,515 

i 

2,926 

44,989 

14,060,759  . 

Comme 

;rce. 

The  following  table  shows  tl 

le  value  0 

t  the  tota 

1  trade  of 

:he  colony  for  ii\  e  years  : — 

R 
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Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 

23,737,461 
21,313,127 
19,171,317 
21,229,277 
22,863,057 

£ 
16,750,107 
15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,180 
23,294,934 

The  total  customs  revenue  in  1889  amounted  to  1,905,883/., 
or  8-33  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  exports, 
home  and  foreign  produce,  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Home  Produce 
Exported 

Forciffn  Produce 
Kx  ported 

Total  Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
12,059,280 
11,583,229 
14,240,362 
15,544,875 
17,423,811 

£ 
4,690,827 
4,134,708 
4,281,438 
5,875,255 
5,871,623 

£ 
16,750,107 
15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,130 
23,294,934 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  wool  exported  since 
1880  :— 


Year 

Weight 

Value 

Year 

Weight 

Value       j 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1880 

162,486,322 

8,437,534 

1885 

173,373,425 

7,678,2 1 7 

3881 

147,183,687 

7,530,792 

1886 

178,650,611 

7,201,97.; 

1882 

153,351, .344 

7,773,704 

1887 

224,295,209 

9,200,071 

1883 

197,040,132 

10,136,244 

1888 

243,256,253 

9,358,5 1.-> 

1884 

183,016,518 

9,382,500 

1889 

266,229,029 

10,785,070 

The  direct  commercial  intercourse  (exclusive  of  gold)  of  the  col 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statenn 
according  to  the  Board  of  'J'rade  Returns,  for  eacli  of  the  five  years  1 1 
1884  to  1889:— 


Exports  from  N.S.W.  . 

Inij)ort8  of  Britiah  ])ro- 

duce  .        ,       .        . 

1884 

£ 

8,9Ut;,O0ti 

H  .Ill^.fi.lO 

1886      j      1886 

1887 

1888 

18S.        ^ 
j 

£                 £ 
7,1-56,870  ;  7,OtiO,428 

£ 

7,177,912 

t;.r.»r.>i7 

£ 

8,708,250 

8,078,311 

C 

8,70i.'.(:'is 

7,01 1.>  •  ' 
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The  staple  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  United  King- 
dom is  wool,  the  quantities  and  values  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each  of 
the  five  years  from  1884  to  1889:— 


'                Year 

Qnantity 

Value 

LbB. 

£ 

1            1885 

110,106,216 

4,958,759 

1            1886 

134,929,740 

5,259,309 

'            1887 

115,897,538 

5,260,408 

1888 

149.539,6S1 

6,434,987 

1             1889 

1 

162,267,520 

6,425,056 

Next  to  wool,  the  most  important  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain 
are  tin,  of  the  value  in  1889  of  330,389/. ;  copper,  of  the  value  of  301,2i7i. ; 
tallow,  of  the  value  o*'  380,389Z. ;  leather,  of  the  value  of  210,340/.  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  consist  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  British 
manufacturing  industry,  chief  among  them  iron  and  steel  of  the  value  of 
905,335/.,  apparel  and  haberdashery  of  the  value  of  863,834/.,  and  cottons 
of  the  value  of  683,487/.  in  1889. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1889  :— 


- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 
Australasian  colonies 
Other  British  possessions 
United  States  .... 
Other  foreign  countries  . 

Total       .... 

£ 
8,736.478 
7,496.614 
814,718 
1,094,697 
1,569,852 

£ 
8,964,625 
3,821,554 

675,589 
1,130,589 

l,8S3,0S'i 

19,712,.359 

16,375,443 

The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  : — 

.  Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1        1889 

£ 
2,611,130 
2,039,168 
3,166,573 
a,040,010 
3.150,698 

£ 
3,405,073 
4,251,798 
5,231,454 
5,559,681 
6,919,491 

£ 

6,016,203 
6,290,966 
8,398,027 
8,599,691 
10,060,169 

k2 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  during  the  years  1886  to  1889: — 


Year 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

icon  f  Entered  . 
^^^M  Cleared  . 
.  QQ_  f  Entered  . 
^*^^^i  Cleared  . 
,  QQQ  1  Entered  . 
^'**^*^i  Cleared. 
,  a„Q  f  Entered . 
'*^**^1  Cleared  . 

2,432 
2,491 
2,595 
2,689 
2,680 
2,723 
2,971 
2,923 

1,866,207 
1,880.518 
1,898,699 
1,937,828 
2,088,717 
2,052,647 
2,315,257 
2,344,541 

252 
264 
220 
217 
273 
249 
•  283 
306 

248,411 
263,438 
243,758 
242,473 
325,846 
298,022 
316,124 
334,557 

2,684 
2,755 
2.815 
2,906 
2,955 
2,972 
3,254 
3,229 

2,114,618 
2,143,986 
2.142,457 
2,180,301 
2,414,750 
2,350,669 
2,632,081 
2,689.098 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1889,  1,329  of  1,432,340  tons  were  from  Sydney, 
and  1,277  of  1,120,892  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 

Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  6,500  miles  of  CTOverument  roads  formed, 
metalled,  and  gravelled ;  4,500  formed  and  properly  drained ;  also  5,800 
miles  of  roads  in  municipalities. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  railways  in  the  colony  on  June  :"<*, 
1890: — Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,182  miles.     The  total  amount  of  mo: 
expended  on  railway  construction  to  June  30,  1890.  was  30,555,123/'.      1 
gross  earnings  for    1889-90   amounted   to   2,633,086/.,   working  expcn.-r^ 
l,665,835Z.,and  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the  gross  earnings,  6."i:i. 
There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1889,  81  miles  of  private  railways,  whir 
had  a  capital  expenditure  of  357,337Z. 

The  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.     There  were  ' 
June  30,  1890,  38-|  miles  open  for  traffic  within  the  .city  and  suburbs  <>l 
Sydney. 

In  1889  there  were  1,261  post-offices;  number  of  letters  carri. 
53,971,300;  newspapers.  35,530,800;  packets,  &c.,  7,869,400;  reven 
395,584?. ;  expenditure,  393,606Z. 

At  the  end  of  December  1889  there  were  in  the  colony  22,606  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  in  operation,  the  cost  of  constructing  which  amounted  t  o 
713,663Z.  In  1889  there  were  485  stations;  number  of  telegrams,  3,433,6."-' ; 
total  receipts,  213,776/. ;  net  revenue,  186,862/. 

Money  and  Credit. 

statistics  of  money  and  bills  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  givt  ii 
below  for  the  years  1885-89  :— 


Year 

Gold 

SUver 

Bronze 

Notes 

Bills 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,805,846 
7,258,012 
8,315,133 
8,459,4.50 
8,487,854 

488,363 
516,345 
512,401 
509,623 
517,462 

25,713 
27,289 
27,442 
28,275 
29,753 

1,714,095 
1,621,090 
1.526,096 
1,591,500 
1,489,153 

55,.300 
60,827 
64,146 
84,111 
96,459 
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I      Value  of  goUl,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issned  at  the  Roj-al  Dranch  Mint. 
Sydney,  during  the  years  1885-9  :- 


Year 

Gol-l 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

1,486.000 

43,900 

2,485 

1,532,385 

1886 

1,708,000 

17,400 

1,095 

1,726,495 

1887 

2,069,000 

6.115 

800 

2,075,915 

1888 

2,187,000 

11,285 

1,630 

2,199,915 

1889 

3,294,000 

22,375 

1,560 

3,317,935 

Assets    of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales,  average  of  each  year 
from  1885  to  1889  :— 


Notes  and 

Notes  ami 

Balances 

Bills  dis- 

Year 

Coin 

BoUion 

BflUof 
other 

doe  from 
other 

counted  and 
all  other 

Ijindetl 
Proi.ertv 

Total 

Assets 

Banks 

Banks 

Debts  due  to 

the  Banks 

1885 

4,171,043 

62,066 

131,448 

1,936,042 

30,656,628 

968.340 

37,81 9,57< 

18*i« 

3,958,238 

66,243 

125.073 

2,020,946 

32,527,431 

1,107,377 

89,805,3i;8 

18*7 

4.870,315 

65.187 

116.233 

2.680.343 

33,352,179 

1.1S4,403 

42,268.720 

18KS 

5,461,393 

59,6U8 

226,333 

2,U65,567 

36,870.485 

1.287,671 

44.',I71,U57 

1889 

4,997,639 

70,628 

288,776 

%^l<t,TZi      3a>56,031 

l,4il  1,2^8 

4^,914,994 

Liabilities  of  same  banks  : — 


Year 


Notes  in 

Circnla- 

tioa 


Bills  in  ;B»l^ff 
r«».„i.         due  to 

^TiH*!     Other 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


1,714,095 
1,621,090 
1,526,096 
1,591,500 


Deposits 

not 
bearing 
Banks    i  Intocst 


Depoaitii 
bearing 
Interest 


55,300  I  868.643  8.819,979  18,387,706 

60.827  '  1.366.202  8.355.255  I  18,974,984 

64,146  1,20S,727  8,870,037  20,162,493 

84,111   :  539,901  10,436,559  '  20,382,990 


1,489,153  1    96,459  i      261,948  I  9,830.056       22,936,549 


Total 
Deports 


Total 
Liabilities 


27,307,6W  '    29,815,622 

27.330.239  30,378,358 

29.032,530  31,831,499 

30.819,543  33u35,0«l 

32,735,605  !    34,5'J3,165 


Of  the  Sa\ings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  established  in  18:>2,  the 
Governor  is  president,  and  by  Lini  the  trustees  are  appointed.  Besides 
the  head  oifice  in  Sydney  there  are  fifteen  branches  in  the  country 
districts.  There  are  besides  post-office  savings-banks.  Statistics  are  given 
below  of  both  branches  of  savings-banks  : — 


Year 

Niiniber  o{  Depositors 

Amoont  on  Dec.  31 

Average  per  Depositor 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

107,515 
111,944           1 
118,875 
128,297 
134,914           , 

£ 

3.848,550 
3,504,803 
3,675,893 
4,037,675 
4,280,083 

£        t.       d. 

32      8     11 
31       6      2 

30  18      3 

31  9       5 
31     14       6 

There  are  also  savings-banks  in  connection  with  Land,  Building,  and 
sveetment  companies. 
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Agent- General  in  London.- — Hon.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ; 
Secretary,  Samuel  Yardlej'. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  are  NOKFOLK 
Island,  29°  S.  latitude,  168°  E.  longitude,  ai-ea  10  square  miles,  population 
about  750;  PiTCAiBN  ISLAND,  25°  S.,  130°  W.,  area  8  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 120;  and  LOED  Howe  Island,  31°  30'  S.,  159°  E.,  population  60. 

Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statistics  of  New  Soutli  Wales.  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  GoverDinent 
Statistician.    Sydney,  1889. 

Census  of  New  South  Wales,  taken  April  3,  1881.    Fol.    Sv-tlnev,  1882. 

Financial  Statement  of  New  Soutli  Wales  for  1888-89.    Pol.    Sydney,  1889. 

New  South  Wales  in  1881.    Publi-shed  bv  autliority.    Sydney,  1882. 

New  South  Wales  Blue  Book  for  the  Year  1889.     Fol.    Sydney,  1890. 

New  Soutli  Wales  ;  its  Progress  and  Resources,  prepared  for  the  Amsterdam  Exldbitiou, 
Sydney,  1883. 

New  South  Wales  Government  Gazette,  January  2, 1890. 

Railways  of  New  South  Wales.  Report  of  their  Construction  and  Working  from  1878  to 
1881.    Fol.    Sydney,  1881. 

Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Sydney  and  Suburbs.  Published  annually  by  T.  A. 
Coghlan,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Statistician. 

Statistical  Register  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  Year  1889.    Fol.    Sydney,  1890. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.  Published  annually  by  T.  A.  Coghlan^ 
A.M.In.st.C.E.,  Government  Statistician.    Sydney,  1890. 

Grcville  (Tregarthen),  Chief  Clerk  Government  Statistician's  Department,  N.S.W.  Nev< 
South  Wales,  1800-1889.    A  Statistical  Sketch. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Lan^  (John  Dunmore,  D.D.),  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  Soutli  Wales.  4th 
edit.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

JAeemidge  (A.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.)  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  &c.     London,  1888. 

Maiden  (J.  H.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c.).  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.  Sydney  and  London. 

Hid  (G.  H.),  An  Essay  on  New  South  Wales.    8.    Sydney,  1877. 

Woods  (Rev.  J.  B.  Tenison),  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  New  Soutli  Wales.    8.    Sydney,  1882. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  est.x- 
blished  by  statute  15  &  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  By 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  .a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a 
subsequent  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  A'^ict.  No.  xxi., 
passed  in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished, 
and  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and 
provincial  otficers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor 
or  by  local  boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending 
statutes,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a 
'  General  Assembly  '  consisting  of  two  Clmmbers — the  first  called 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  with- 
holding consent  from  bills,  or  can  reserve  them  for  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure.     He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament., 
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He  can  send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but 
in  case  of  appropriations  of  puVjlic  money  must  first  recommend 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  provision  accordingly 
before  any  appropriations  can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills 
for  amendment  to  either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  forty-one  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  for  life.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1887,  the 
number  of  members  to  Ije  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  reduced  to  seventy-four,  including  four  Maoris,  elected 
by  the  people  for  three  years.  The  qualifications  of  electors 
are  as  follows  : — (a)  Residence  in  the  colony  and  electoral 
district  for  six  months  immediately  preceding  registration,  in 
case  of  European  males  21  years  of  age  and  upwards  ;  (6)  pos- 
sessors of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  251.  ;  (c)  every  male 
Maori  21  yeai-s  of  age  or  over,  whose  name  is  on  a  ratepayers'  roll, 
or  who  has  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  25/. 

At  the  general  election  in  1887  there  were  175,410  electors  on 
the  rolls  for  the  electoral  districts,  which  then  returned  91  European 
members  to  the  House  of  Representiitives  ;  .-ind  at  the  election  of 
the  four  Maori  membei-s  for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Repre- 
sentation Act,  8,822  votes  of  natives  were  recorded. 

Tlie  proportion  of  representation  to  population  was  in  1888 
one  European  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
6,675  persons,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,492  natives. 

Governor. — The  Right  Honoui-able  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G.;  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1887  ; 
Vice-President  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1887;  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  1888  ;  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
November  1888. 

The  Governor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.,  wliich  is  to  cover  all 
expenses  of  his  establishment  and  for  travelling. 

The  proportion  of  electors   to   population   in  the  year  1887 
•  as  one  to  every  3'4  persons. 
I        The  general  administration  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
consisting  of  about  seven  members 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  constituted  January  24» 
18.11  :— 

Premier,  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  Ministtr  of  Xatire  Affairs. — Hon.  J 
Ballance. 

Attorney- General  and  Colonial  Seeretary, — Hon.  P.  A.  Buckley. 

Minixfer  of  Agriculture  and  Lands. — Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Defence.-  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Jvstiee, — Hon.  R.  Reeves. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Scjircseniatives. — Major  Stewart. 
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The  control  of  native  afifairs,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of  dealing 
■with  questions  of  native  government,  were  transferred  in  1863  from  the 
Imperial  to  the  Colonial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general 
Government  was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the 
central  position  of  the  latter  city. 

Local  Government. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties  and  boroughs  for  purposes  of 
local  government.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  County 
councils  are  empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being 
made.  Besides  the  road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are 
town  districts  and  river  and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors 
for  the  purposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  road 
board  are  elected  by  tlie  ratepayers  of  the  district. 


Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  South  or  Stewart's  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  miles.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Australian  continent.  It  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  afterwards  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
miles.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
44,467  square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewai't's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  Zealand  was  officially 
established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of  the  colony 
is  66,861,440,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  19,378,511  acres  had 
been  alienated  from  the  Crown.  The  following  table  gives  tlie 
population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at  various 
dates,  according  to  census  returns  : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase  per  cent. 

1858 

.33,679 

25,734 

59,413 



1864 

106,580 

65,578 

172,158 

19 

1871 

1.TO.207 

10.5.993 

256,260 

6-3 

1878 

2.30,i)I)8 

183,414 

414,412 

8 

1881 

269,605 

220,328 

489,933 

(i 

1880 

312,221 

266,201 

578,482 

3(; 

The  population  of  each  provincial  district  and  its  area,  with  the  popu- 
lation per  scjuarc  mile,  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  tabic  as  at  last  ccusi:» 
(1886):- 
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ProTincial  District 

t    Square  Miles 

PopalAtion 

Fcnonstok 
square  mile 

Auckland 

25,746 

130.379 

6-06 

Taranaki 

3,308 

17,999 

5-44 

Wellington     . 

11,003 

77,536 

704 

Hawkes  Bay 

4,410 

24,568 

5-57 

Marlborough . 

4,753 

11,113 

2-33 

Nelson   .... 

10,269 

30,20:j 

2-94 

Westland 

4,641 

15,931 

3-43 

Canterbury    . 

14,040 

121.400 

8-64 

Otago    .... 

.  ]       25,487 

149,154 

585 

In  1886  the  population  of  the  North  Island  was  250,482  ;  of  the  South 
Island,  including  Stewart's  Island,  327,801.  In  1876,  New  Zealand,  pre- 
viously divided  into  ten  provinces,  was  divided  into  count  ies  and  boroughs. 
The  census  of  1886  gave  the  total  population  as  620,451,  including  41,969 
Maoris.     The  total  included  4,542  Chinese,  of  whom  only  15  were  females. 

Of  the  Maoris,  22,840  were  males,  and  19,129  females.  The  total  num- 
ber includes  2,254  half-castes,  living  a.«  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  201 
Maori  wives  of  European  husbands.  In  1857  the  number  was  estimated 
at  56,049,  but  this  statement  is  not  closely  reliable. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1886,  560,598  persons,  or 
96-91  per  cent.,  were  British-bom  subjects.  Of  these,  300,190,  or  5189  per 
cent.,  were  born  in  New  Zealand,  and  233,856,  or  40*43  per  cent.,  bom  in  the 
IJAited  Kingdom  (125,657  in  England,  1,981  in  Wales,  34,810  in  Scotland, 
and  51,408  in  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  17,884,  or  3-09  of  the  population. 

Excluding  the  Chinese,  67'48  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  found  to 
be  unmarried ;  2945  per  cent,  married  ;  and  2*79  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  327.328  lived  in  the  rural  districts  ;  245,612,  or  42-5 
per  cent.,  lived  in  boroughs;  816  lived  on  adjacent  islands,  and  4,726  were 
on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1886,  6443  per  cent,  were  returned  as 
domestic  (wives,  children,  ser\'ants,  A:c.)  ;  11-27  as  agricultural;  13-21  in- 
dustrial ;  4-70,  commercial ;  216,  professional. 

MOVEMEXT   OF   THE   POPULATION. 

BirthSy  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


19,683 

630 

19.299 

602 

19,1.35 

617 

18,902 

577 

18,457 

612 

6,081 
6,135 
6,137 
5,708 
5,772 


The  birth  rate  for  the  year  1889  was  3007  per  1,000  persons  living;  the 
death  rate  was  940  per  1,000  ;  and  the  marriage  rate,  5  92. 
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1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Immigration  and  Emigration. 


Immigrants 


16,199 
16,101 
13,689 
13,606 
15,392 


Emigrants 


11,695 
15,037 
12,712 
22,781 
15,178 


Excess  of  Imniigration 
over  Emigratiou 


4.504 

1,064 

977 

-9,175  1 
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*  Decrease,  excess  of  emigration. 

At  the  census  of  1886  there  were  four  towns  with  over  10,000  irba 
ants  in  New  Zealand — namely,  Auckland,  33,161,  or  with  suburbs,  57,(! 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  25,945,  or  with  suburbs,  27,^ 
Christchurch,  15,265,  or  with  suburbs,  44,688  ;  and  Dunedin,  23,243,  or  . 
suburbs,  45,518  inhabitants.  All  the  towns  showed  a  large  increa.- 
population  between  the  enumerations  of  1874  and  1886. 


Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of  religion. 
"When  the  settlements  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  originally  founded, 
the  bodies  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  respectively  obtained  endowments  from  the  Societies  by  which 
the  settlements  were  organised,  which  they  still  retain.  For  purpose*  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses— A uckla:;'!, 
Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Bishop  of 
Wellington  is  now  the  Primate.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  four 
dioceses.  The  Archbishop  resides  at  Wellington.  The  list  of  officiating 
clergy  under  the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  Tlu; 
churches  and  chapels  are  given  from  the  census  : — 


Number 

Number 

Denomination 

Number 

of 

clergy 

of 
churches 

anrl 
cliapels, 

&c. 

Denomination 

Number 

of 
clergy 

of 
churches 

and 
chaiiels, 

&<.: 

27 

Church  of  England . 
Presbyterian    . 

269 
183 

469 
367 

Baptist. 

Other      Christian 

20 

Roman  Catholic 

124 

173 

bodies 

27 

81 

Methodist  bodies     . 

130 

282 

Hebrew 

7 

4 

Congregational 

19 

20 

According  to  the  census  of  1886,  40"17  per  cent,  of  the  popula 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  2259  wew 
Presbyterians,  955  per  cent.  Methodists, other  Protestant  sects  represented 
being  Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The 
total  Protestants  numbered  461,340,  and  Roman  Catholics,  79,020,  or  1,366 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  were  1,595  Jews,  4,472  Pagans,  and 
19,889  objected  to  state  their  religion. 


INSTRUCTIOX — JUSTICE  AND  CRDJE  25 1 


Instruction. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  i:>  solely  an  examining  body,  and  grants 
degrees  by  virtne  of  a  royal  cliarter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  3,000/, 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  student:*  at  affiliated  colleges.  The 
number  of  graduates  admitted  after  examination  is  231,  and  the  number 
of  undergraduates  1,051.  There  are  3  affilLited  colleges — the  Otago  Uni- 
versity at  Dunedin,  with  9  professors  and  16  lecturers;  the  Canterbury 
College  at  Christchurch,  with  5  professors  and  4  lecturers  ;  and  the  Auck- 
land University  College,  with  4  professors  and  1  lecturer.  They  are  all 
endowed  with  lands.  Total  students  (1889)  588,  of  whom  332  were 
ixntriculated. 

\t  the  end  of  1889  there  were  in  operation  22  incorporated  or  endowed 
mdary  schooLs  with  138  teachers  and  2,147  pupils.  Seven  endowed 
schools  were  not  in  operation.  The  income  of  all  the  schools  for  188&  was 
64,000Z.,  of  which  25,400/.  was  from  endowments,  and  20,900/.  from  fees. 
The  colonial  primary  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education  De- 
partment, under  a  Minister,  13  Education  Boards,  and  1,011  School  Com- 
mittees. There  are  1,15.5  public  primary  schools,  with  2.894  teachers,  and 
115,456  scholars  on  the  rolls  ;  average  attendance,  93,374.  School  age  is 
from  5  to  15.  Education  is  compulsory-  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  school  committees  bring  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Act  into  operation.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is 
secular  only,  and  for  the  ordinary  standarti  course  entirely  free.  AVhere 
there  are  no  secondary  schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school 
for  extra  subjects,  for  which  fees  may  be  charged.  The  system  is  main- 
tained by  a  statutory  allowance  of  3Z.  15*.  per  annum  to  the  boards  for 
each  average  attendance  ;  by  special  votes  of  about  10.500/.  \^t  annum  for 
inspection  and  scholarships ;  and  by  further  special  votes  for  school  build- 
ings, of  which  the  amounts  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  72  native  tillage  schools,  with  93  teachers,  2,462  scholars 
on  the  rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  2,045  :  and  4  boarding  schools  for 
native  children,  at  which  62  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction. 
Total  expenditure  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1^89  was  15,860/. 
;  Total  Government  expenditure  in  1889-90  upon  education  of  all  kinds 
,  400,384/.,  including  9,990/.  for  industrial  schools.  There  are  293  private 
«''bools,  686  teachers,  and  13,458  scholars. 

There  is  a  medical  school,  and  a  school  of  mines  ;  a  school  of  agricnl- 

re,  2  normal  schools,  3  schools  of  art. 

;        Jn  1886  there  were  303  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  other 

;  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  13,684  members,  292,108  volumes. 

-  There  are  now  50  daily  papers,  85  weekly  and  bi-weeklv,  16  tri-weekly,  and 

20  monthly. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  six  supreme  court 
judges,  five  judges  of  district  courts,  and  twenty-eight  resident  magistrates, 
with  forty-four  resident  magistrates'  districts.  There  are  numerous  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  convictions  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
courts  are  given : — 
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1885 

188G 

1887 

1888       j      1889 

Europeans    summarily 
convicted  . 

Europeans     convicted 
before    supreme   or 
district  courts    . 

17,556 
223 

16,428 
259 

15,258 
334 

14,259 
255 

13,861 
224 

There  are  11  principal  gaols  and  29  minor  gaols.  At  the  end  of  1889 
these  gaols  contained  6§3  prisoners.  The  police  force  consists  of  498 
officers  and  men. 

Pauperism. 

The  Government  does  not  deal  directly  with  pauperism.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  hospital  and  charitable  aid  districts.  The  boards  rate  the 
local  bodies  within  their  boundaries,  and  receive  Government  subsidy  equal 
to  what  is  raised.  There  are,  besides,  what  are  called  '  separate  institutions,' 
or  '  incorporated  hospitals  and  benevolent  societies,'  which  receive  from 
Government  24a\  a  pound  on  private  subscri^rtions.  The  total  sum  paid  in 
1889  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  58,937/. 

The  number  of  indoor  pauper  cases  was  519. 

1,525  children  (896  boys  and  629  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions,  or  were 
boarded  out. 

Finance. 

The  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five 
calendar  years  are  given  below.  The  figures  exclude  all  advances, 
refunds,  and  cross  entries  of  all  kinds. 


Revenue. 


Ordinary  Revenue 

Terri- 
torial 
RcTcnue 

Total 
Revenue 

Years 
ended 
31st 
Deo. 

>'rom  Taxation 

Postal'^ 
and 
Tele- 
graph 

Other 
Sources 

Total 
Ordinary 

Birect 

Indirect      Total' 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
495,257 
498,3H2 
330,904 
819,792 
557,137 

£        i       £               £ 
1.47«,454  1,971,711'  1,016,025 
1,309,153  1,807,535'  1,001,113 
1,326,019  1,057,553'      990,390 
1,440,991  '2,200,783'   1,019,791 
1,528,856  [2,085,993'  1,018,212 

£ 

299,108 
312,067 
319,902 
318,658 
329,440 

£ 

176,507 
108,570 
17:{,-22 
180,449 
202,123 

£ 
3,464,251 
3,349,891 
3,141,573 
3,779,681 
3,03o,708 

£ 
395,745 
3.S8,126 
321,922 
330,234 
.156,151 

£ 
3,859,996 
3,688.016 
3,403.496 
4,109,815 
3,991,919 

'  The  amounts  Rtatcil  above  as  the  revenne  receive<l  from  taxation  sources  do  not 
reprcsenttlie  true  tuNiiiliii  tor  each  year,  on  account  of  the  property  tux  beini?  coUectod  in 
the  latter  part  of  any  on.'  veivr  mid  the  be;ziiiniii(f  of  the  next.  The  true  taxation  per  head 
of  population  wiiK  3/.  ■'•■<.  !;•'/.  ;a  JH81,3/.  7*.  \d.  in  1888,  and  3/.  8,'.  hi  in  1889. 

"  Notinclui'iiig  reveiiiii  from  teicplione.  The  amount  \va«  17,613/.  in  1888-89,  and  18,.'.>*5/ 
In  1889-90. 


I-INAM  !•; 


-:3j 


EXPESDITUBK. 


Years 

Charges 

enilcl 

of  the 

Ball- 

31st 

Public 

ways 

Dec. 

Debt 

Public 

Instmc- 
tion 


Postal 
and 
Tele- 
graphs .  Volun 
teen 


Consta- 


Other 


^'"***'l    nary 


Total 
Onlinarv 


ditare 


1       £        '        £  £       i       £      I        «  «      i        £ 

1888    'l  461  599'    736,009  |  361,764    282,912  :  174,696    728,137  '  3.745,117 

1886  |l  61"  H33'   692,039    37>3,920    2K7,09o     178,539     780,509    3.95f7,935 

1887  ll'499  785'   653,363  ;  313,989    270,997    20««,036     708,327    3,716,497 

1888  'l'569!557'!  676,895  .  377,234  ,  252,832  '  188,358    671,317    3.735.193 

1889  jl,616,501'i  636,939'  377,716    273,754  ■  157,119  j  702,262    3,754,291 


Tcrri- 
diture 


Total 


ture 


£  I  £ 
300,784  I  4,045,901 
243.530  I  4.170,465 
237,793  1  3,954,290 
227,719  3,981,7J1 
227,430    3,962,913 


'  The  cliarges  of  the  sinking  fund  met  by  debenttires  if»ned  under  the  Consolidatfon 
Stock  Act  1884,  are  not  iuciuded.  The  amount  of  debentures  i8.<taed  was,  in  1894, 
247.700/. ;  in  1885,  237,000/.:  in  1886, 140,410;  in  1887,  258,184/. :  in  1888,  ^263,300/.,  and  in 
1889,  275,200/. 

The  expenditure  out  of  loan  money  for  the  same  periods  was 
as  follows  (advances  to  or  refunds  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  have  been  omitted,  and  the  expenditure  given  is  that  on 

services  only)  : — 


Years  ended    On  Construction  of 
December  31           Railways 

OnKoads 

other  Services 

Total  Expenditure 

out  of  LOMIB 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
526,029 
504,422 
820,289 
284,392 
244,906 

£ 
306,443 
284,011 
230,629 
151,109 
92,333 

£ 
346,412 
795,290 
436,932 
304,173 
119,393 

£ 

1,178,884 

1,583,723 

1,487,850 

739,674 

456,632 

The  direct  taxation  consists  of  a  property  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property,  with  exemption  of  500/.,  and 
the  stamp  duties.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and 
excise  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  per  head  of  taxa- 
tion in  1889  was  3^  8*.  Id.,  excluding  Maoris. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1889,  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  exclu- 
ave  of  receipts  from  sales  of  lands,  was  3,934,0477.,  of  which  the  customs 
duties,  including  primage  of  1  per  cent.,  constituted  1,. 500,873/. ;  stamps, 
with  post  and  telegraph  cash  receipts,  629,755/. ;  property  tax,  355,460/. ; 
and  railways,  1,093,340/.  The  revenue,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  deben- 
tures i.ssued  under  '  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  for  the  accretions 
of  sinking  fund  for  the  year  (275,200/.)  amounted  to  4,209,247/.  Of  the 
77,768/.,  previous  year's  surplus,  50,000/.  was  devoted  to  laying  off  portion 
of  the  deficit  of  March  31, 1888,  leaving  27,7(>8/.  to  begin  the  year  with. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  was  4,121,841/.,  thus  leaving"  a  surplus  of 
115,174/.  on  March  31,  1890.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were : 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  1,897,602/. ;  railways,  656,698/. ;  education', 
365,641/.;  postal  and  telegraph,  273,103/.;  defence  and  constabulary' 
162,820/.  ^ 

The  receipts  from  land  sales  amounted  to  87,692/. 
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The  estimated  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1890-91  amounts 
to  4,127,417^.,  and  the  revenue  to  4,159,000Z.,  leaving  an  anticipated  surphis 
•of  3I,583Z. 

The  total  expenditure  in  public  works  from  1870  to  March  31,  1890,  was 
26,670,649Z.,  including  discount  and  charges  for  raising  loans. 

The  public  debt  for  five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Years 

ended 

31st 

Decern- 

ber 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Amount  of 
Debentures 
and  Stock 
in  Circula- 
tion 


35,790,422 
37,587,776 
38,225,537 
38,325,550 
38,483,250 


Amount  of 

Sinking 

Fund 

Accrued 


£ 

3,217,930 
3,469,264 
3,271,502 
1,353,779 
1,320,359 


Net  In- 
debtedness 


£ 

32,572,492 
34,118,512 
34,954,036 
36,971,771 
37,162,891 


Net  In- 
debtedness 
per  head  of 
European 
Population 


£  I. 

56  12 

57  17 
57  18 
60  17 
59  18 


Annual  Ciiarge 


Interest 


£ 

1,575,026 
1,609,975 
1,626,422 
1,750,571 
1,772,596 


Sinking 
Pund 


£ 
119,052 
115,022 
119,022 
117,540 
117,540 


Total 


£ 
1,694,078 
1,724,997 
1,745,444 
1,868,111 
1,890,116  1 


The  provisions  of  *  The  Consolidated   Stock  Act,  1884,'   prevent  any  j 
further  decrease  of  the  colonial  indebtedness  through  the  increase  of  the  ,j 
sinking  fund,  as  the  Government  is  empowered  to  issue  debentures  in  every  "  1 
year  equivalent  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds 
to  be  paid  to  the  consolidated  revenue.     By  the  conversion  of  some  of  the 
loans  into  consolidated  stock,  the  sinking  funds  relating  to  such  converted 
loans  have  been  set  free. 


Local  Finance. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  > 
boroughs  and  76  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  270  road  di.. 
tricts  and  50  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  other  sources,  and 
the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans,  of  the  local  governing  bodies 
(counties,  boroughs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage,  and  harbour  boards),  for 
each  of  the  financial  years  from  1884-85  to  1888-89  :— 


Year 

Receipts 

t 
Expenditure 

Outstanding 

From  Government 

From  Rates 

and  otlier  Sources, 

1 



including  Loans 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

401,393 

1,272,456 

1,(553,706 

4,313,223 

1886 

410,639 

1,397,345 

1,644,706 

4,943,270 

1887 

434,236 

1,782,690 

1,885,000 

6,620,747 

1888 

433,831 

],30G,6G1 

1,819,787 

5,812,803 

1889 

445,928 

992,567 

1,560,604 

5,892,050 

In  October  1888  the  assessment  of  the  property  tax  showed  the  real 
estate  in  the  colony,  exclusive  of  all  native  lands,  to  have  been  valued  at 
105,347,348^.;  personal  property,  85,530,2 lOZ. ;  reproductive  public  works, 
15,962,784^. ;  total  of  assets  and  wealth,  206,840,342;.,  as  representing  what 
was  available  either  for  sale  or  taxing  purposes. 
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Defence. 

The  first  consideration  has  been  to  provide  snfficient  means  of  protec- 
tion for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colon}'.  The  approaches  thereto  are 
defended  by  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torx)edo-boats 
and  submarine  mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  has  a  strength  of  10,063  of  all  ranks.  There  is 
besides  a  permanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artillery  branch  of  137  officers 
and  men.  Torpedo  branch  54.  The  police  force  numbers  498.  All  males 
from  17  to  55  years  of  age  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  1887  there  would  have  been  153,386  i)ersons  at  ages 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service. 

Production  and  Ind:istry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  tlie  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
nine  millions  are  barren  mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The 
total  acreage  under  crop  (including  (j,o25,049  acres  in  sown  grasses  and 
149,979  acres  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  in  1890  was  8,015,426  acres. 
Of  thirty-four  millions  of  acres  of  Crown  lands  remaining  for  disposal 
fifteen  millions  are  open  grass  or  fern  country  and  ten  millions  forest. 

The  rural  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bouglit  from  the  Crown  for  cash. 
They  can  also  be  held  on  deferred  payment  ck  perpetual  leases  (with  re- 
striction of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pjistoral  lea.«!es.  The  largest  free- 
hold estates  are  held  in  the  Middle  I^larld.  The  total  extent  of  occupied 
holdings  over  one  acre  in  1886  was  27,848.690  acres,  of  which  11,728,236 
acres  were  freehold  of  the  occupier,  5,348,838  leased  from  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  and  10,771,616  acres  rented  from  the  Crown  for 
pastoral  purposes.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  of 
various  sizes,  and  number  of  acres  held  in  freehold  and  leasehold,  exclu- 
sive of  Crown  lands  held  for  pastoral  purposes  in  1886  : — 


Si^es  of  Holdings 

Number 

of 
Holdings 

Acreage                           | 

Freehold 

Leasehold' 

Total 

Over  .    .      1  to    .      10  acres  inclusive 

„     .    .    10  „     .      50 

„     .    .    50  „     .    100 

„     .    .  100  „     .    200 

„     .    .  200  „     .    320           „ 
~     „     .    .  320  „     .640 

„     .    .  640  „       1,000 

„     .    1,000  „       5,000            „ 

„     .    5,000  „     10,000 

„     .  10,000  „     20,000 

„     .  20,000  „     50,000 

„     .  50,000  „  100,000 
"Upwards  of  100,000  acres 

Total 

9,172              24,406 

7,507            140,870 

6,014     1        262,299 

5,926     j       604,762 

3,161             633,891 

2,804     1        899,881 

977            648,176 

1,396          1.980,719 

222          1,179,667 

170         1,866,215 

106         2,246,064 

26          1,120,836 

4            320,460 

18,160 
78,548 
128.444 
299,598 
292,625 
376,140 
239,159 
994,376 
438,218 
652,963 
824,490 
715,121 
291,OuO 

42,666 

219.418 

390,743 

904,360 

896,516 

1,276,021 

787,335 

2,976.095 

1,617.885 

2.519,168 

3.070,560 

1,835,967 

611,460 

1 
36,485     !  n  79«  SM 

5,348,838 

17,077,074 

1 

'  Leased  by  occupiers  from  ethers  than  the  Oown. 
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At  the  census  of  1886  there  were  in  New  Zealand  65,178  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  22,699  were 
farmers,  10,984  relatives  assisting  on  farms,  13,996  farm  labourers,  828  run- 
holders,  and  4,577  station  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows : — 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Hay 

1,000 

Ave- 

1,000 

Ave- 

1,000 

Ave- 

Av<- 

Years 

Acres 

Bush- 

i Acres 

B-asU- 

Acres 

Bush- 

Acres 

Tons 

es 

e!s 

els 

per 

per  1 

acre 
24-40 

I 

8,603 

26-11 

34,603 

897 

acre 

1886 

173,891 

4,242 

1  329,488 

25-92 

40,304 

45,818 

1-13 

1887 

253,025 

6,297 

24-89  ■  387,228 

11,973 

30-92 

21,535 

558 

25-94 

57,938 

79,103 

1-37 

1888 

357,359;  9,421 

26-37:  336,474 

10,512 

31-24 

27,912 

761 

27-26 

67,812 

100,507 

1-48 

1889 

362,153  8,770 

•24-22  ,  367,225 

10,077 

29-80 

45,027 

1,402 

31-15; 

50,656 

71,296 

1-41 

1890     335,8618,443 

1 

25-15  j  426,071 

13,673 

32-10 

42,402 

1 

1,342  j  31-671 

45,889 

65,476 

1-43 

The  production  of  butter  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  12,170,964  lbs., 
and  that  of  cheese  to  4,594,795  lbs.,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
great  increase. 

The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  March  1886  of  187,382  horses, 
853,858  cattle,  16,580,388  sheep,  278,669  pigs,  and  1,679,021  head  of 
poultry.  The  greatest  increase  of  live  stock  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
sheep.  They  numbered  in  1858,  1,523,324  ;  1864,  4,937,273  ;  1871, 
9,700,629;  1874,  11,704,853;  1886,  16,.580,388. 

The  foUowiiiii:  table  shov/s  the  statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories 
and  works  iu  the  colony  : — 


Years 

Number  of  each 
kind 

Number  of 
Hauda  employed 

Estimated  Value  of 
Capital 

Estimated  Value  of 
Produce 

1885 
1881 
1878 

2,268 
1,643 
1,271 

25.655 
17,938 
14,177 

£ 
5,697,117 
3,605,471 
3,051.072 

£ 

7,4.36,649 

Not  obtained 

Not  obtained 



The  -woollen  mill  industry  is  CA:tending.  The  quantity  of  wool  used  at'^ 
the  mills  was  ;!,556,004  lbs.  in  1889,  4,079,563  lbs.  in  1888,  and  2,001, 155| 
lbs.  in  the  previous  year.  The  meat  freezing  has  largely  developed  (se 
Exports). 
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II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
prodticed  for  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1889. 


Year 

Sarer       ^"j^ony 

Manganese             n»-i 
Ore                   ^'^^ 

Kauri  Gum 

Gold 

m 

j 

a 

s 

§« 
l^ 

a 

1  = 

Tods 

l^r  T"- 

Valne 
ili£ 

Tons 

Value 
in£ 

Ounces 

Value 
ilt£ 

1880 

20,005 

4,500     60 

812 

2,611 

10,423  I  299,923 

149,961  1 4.725 

242,817 

305,248 

1,227,252 

1881 

18,885 

4,238        2 

24 

1.271 

3,283  i  337,262 

168,631  1  5,461 

253,788 

270,561 

1,080,790 

1882 

5,694 

1,286     30 

900 

2,181 

6,963  i  378,272 

189,136    5.533 

260,369 

251,204 

1,002,72« 

1883 

16,826 

3,785     31 

804 

384 

1,155  i  421,764 

210,882 

6,518 

336,606 

248,374 

993,352 

1884 

24,914 

5,125'    — 

— 

318 

809  1  480,831 

240,416 

6,393 

342,151 

229,946 

921,797 

I88S 

16,624 

3,lCy,666    5,289 

602 

1,716    511,063 

255,531 

5,876 

299,770 

237,371 

948,619 

1886 

12,108 

2,946  1    62    1,784 

328 

1,316    534,353 

267,176 

4,920 

257,653 

227,079 

903,569 

1887 

20,809 

3,453    134   3,998 

305 

895 

558,620 

279,310 

6,791 

362,449 

203,869 

811,100 

1888 

403 

71  1376  [6,246 

1,085 

2,404 

613,895 

306,947 

8,482 

389,933 

201.219 

801.066 

188U 

24,105 

4,043  1  493    5,319 

1,080 

2,569 

586,445 

293,223 

7,519 

399,590 

203,211 

808,549 

Commerce. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  imports  are  admitted  duty 
free.  Nearly  all  classes  of  imports  are  taxed.  Luxuries,  sucli 
as  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  are  highly  rated.  For  a  very  large 
number  of  dutiable  articles  (including  clothing)  other  than  these 
the  rates  of  duty  are  25,  20,  and  15  per  cent.  There  is  a 
primage  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  imports  besides  these  charges. 

The  value  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  : — 


Tears 

Total  Imports 

Exports  of  Colonial 
Produce 

Exports  of  other 
Produce 

Total  Exports 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
7,663,888 
7,479,921 
6,759.013 
6,245,515 
6,941,900 
6,297,097 

£ 
6,942,486 
6,591,911 
6,386,682 
6,551,081 
7,255,128 
9,042,008 

£ 
49,181 

228,028 
286,109 
315,088 
512,197 
297,257 

£ 
7,091.667 
6,819,939 
6,672,791 
6,866,169 
7,767,325 
9,339,265 

8 
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The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1889  are  shown 
in  the  f  oUowina;  table  :• — 


Articles  of  Import 

Value        1 

Articles  of  Export' 

Value 

Clothing,  and  materials 

£ 

Wool    .... 

£ 
3,976,375 

for   . 

1,593,450 

Gold     .... 

785,490 

Iron  and  steel  goods. 

I 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour 

1,128,955 

machinery,  &c . 

901,801 

Frozen  meat 

783,374 

Sugar  .... 

398,527 

Kauri  gum  . 

329,590 

Tea      . 

137,925 

Tallow.         .         . 

159.460 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer. 

284,277  i 

Timber 

176,732 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

105,402  i 

Hides,  skins,    and 

Paper,  printed   books, 

! 

leather     . 

203,041 

and  stationery. 

284,978 

Live  stock   . 

36,150 

Coal     .... 

114,053 

Butter  and  cheese 

213,945 

Bags  and  sacks   . 

178,727 

Bacon  and  hams . 

31,156 

Fruit   . 

83,317 

Preserved  meats  . 

106,772 

Oils      .         .        .        • 

121,232 

Grass  seed   . 

45,181 

Fancy  goods 

69,448 

Other    exports,  exclu- 

Other imports  exclud- 

ding specie 

1,205,134 

ing  specie 

1,695,680 

Specie. 

157,910 

Specie .... 
Total   .... 

328,280 

Total    . 

6,297,097 

9,339,265 

'  The  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  colony. 


The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  wool,  grain,  frozen  meat,  kauri 
•gum,  and  timber,  in  the  last  four  decennial  periods,  and  in  1889,  for  the  first 
three  items,  has  been  very  considerable,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


lears 

Woo! 

Grain 

Frozen  Meat 

Kauri  Gum 

Timber 
Sawn  &  Hewn 

1858 
1868 
1878 
1888 
1889 

Lbs. 

3,810,372 

28,875,163 

59,270,256 

83,225,733 

102,227,354 

Bushels 
71,243 
632,556 
2,112,214 

4,997.587 
6,027.201 

Cwts. 

552,298 
656,822 

Tons 
1,810 
2,690 
3,445 
8,482 
7,519 

Feet 

877,379 

1,750,218 

4,071,326 

43,474,434 

42,568,600 

In  1857  the  export  of  gold  was  10,436  oz.,  valued  at  40.442^.  It 
rose  to  628,450  oz.,  value  2,431,723^.,  in  1863.  In  1881  the  export  had 
fallen  to  250,683  oz.,  value  996.867/. ;  and  in  1889,  to  197,492  oz.,  value 
785,490/.  The  total  value  of  gold  entered  for  export  from  the  colony  to 
December  31,  1889,  was  45,652,191/.  Most  of  the  mining  is  done  on 
Government  land. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  trade  with  the  leading  coon- 

tries,  1885-89 :— 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Countries 

1886 

1887     1    1888 

1889 

1886          1887    1     1888 

1889 

£ 

£       1       £ 

^ 

£               £       1       £ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

4,481,101 

t,173,497;S,725,624 

4,126,311; 

4,587,434  4,847,413  5.708,517 

«.W9^ 

Australian 

i 

Colonies 

1,317,376 

l,030,094'l,218,5»3 

1,107,132' 

1,705,834 

1,457,783,  l,663,130|3,I4B,8ni 

Pacific  Islands . 

85,883 

141,704     142,176 

153.344 

104.749 

93,538 

130.881 

144,564 

Ilndia    .... 

121,580 

107,4531    172,306 

204,373 

6,01» 

9,1»6 

16.394 

12,973 

China  .... 

170,044 

156,633     183,048 

111,621 

9,217 

1,830 

15,433 

19,907 

^auritins     .    . 

118,758 

100,464       90,496 

129,943 

76 

833 

785 

354 

United  SUtes  . 

337,322 

298,736    333,069 

342,436 

247,400 

409,480    323,716 

341,363 

Other  places .  . 

126,950 

336,944       86,588 

121,937 

12,062 

46,717 

18,479 

74,853 

Totals    .    . 

6,759,013 

6,245,515'5,94l,900 

6,2«7,097 

6,672,791 

1,86<,16» 

7,767,335 

9,339,285 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  New  Zealand  and  ihe  TTnited 
Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 

Returns  for  each  of  the  live  years  1885-89  : — 


- 

188S         1         1886 

1887 

1888        1         1889 

Exports  from 
N.  Zealand 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce . 

£ 
5,137,300 

3,901,070 

£ 
4,717,465 

3,806,806 

£ 
5,737,364 

3,054,849 

£ 
5i920,774 

2,992,006 

£ 
6,762,260 

3,194,587 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  were :  wheat 
277.350Z.,  fresh  mutton  1,206,326Z.,  wool  3,910,492/.,  gum  138,210/.,  hemp 
349,525/. ;  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  apparel  and 
baberdashety  362,085/.,  cottons  400,284/.,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought) 
412,919/.,  wooUens  293,837/. 

The  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for  five  years  at  each  of  the  prin- 
<dpal  ports  is  given  as  follows  : — 


1 

li|     Year. 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

2,892,780 

2,656,873 

2,910,495 

3,285,145 

1886 

2,551,663 

2,650,184 

2,972,113 

2,937,613 

1887 

2,388,091 

2,358,202 

2,951,385 

2,848,199 

18SS 

2,337,622 

2,256,691 

3,280,922 

2,607,017 

1SS9 

2,405,218 

2,548,902 

3,289,881 

2,967,089 

88 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for 
five  years : — 


Years 

Vessels 

Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards                   j 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
in  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

T  tal,  including 
in  Ballast 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

No. 
723 
673 
597 
570 
627 

Tons 
502,633 
485,478 
467,387 
456,237 
501,004 

No. 
786 
725 
65  3 
683 
781 

Tons 
519,700 
502,572 
489,754 
526,435 
602,634 

No. 
707 
629 
605 
687 
734 

Tons 
467,836 
442,401 
455,787 
524,874 
577,087 

No. 
780 
707 
675 
701 
762 

Tons 
513,000 
488,331 
493.583 
631,478 
593,252 

Of  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1889, 158  of][206,825  tons  were  British ; 
547  of  319,131  tons  colonial ;  and  76  of  76,678jtons  foreign.  Of  vessels 
outwards,  160  of  211,872  tons  were  British;  527,of  307,083  tons  colonial r 
and  75  of  74,297  tons  foreign. 

For  the  year  1889,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under  : — ■ 


Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Auckland 

250 

169,153 

229 

149.284 

Wellington 

108 

139,383 

107 

155,099 

Lyttelton 

84 

64,132 

103 

84,921 

Dunedin 

79 

71,301 

34 

27,302 

Bluff  Harbour       . 

92 

79,794 

100 

86,412 

In  1889  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  numbered  448  of  62,758  tons,  manned  by  3,418  mea- 
and  boys. 

Internal  Communications. 

Railways. 

On  March  31,  1890,  there  were  672  miles  of  Government  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,137  in  the  Middle  Island,  besides  103 
miles  of  private  lines — 1,912  miles  in  all.  For  that  year  the  revenue  from 
Government  railways  was  1,095,569Z.,  and  the  expenditure  682,787^,  surplu* 
412,782/.,  the  expenditure  being  62-32  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  construction  of  all  the  Government  lines  to  March  31,  1890, 
had  amounted  to  15,085,000/.  In  1889-90  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried 
answered  to  2,073,955,  and  the  passengers  numbered  3,376,459. 

The  private  line  of  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  Company 
is  84  miles  long.  It  cost  737,377/.  The  gross  earnings  from  traffic  are 
67,1 67/.,  and  traffic  working  expenses  23,339/. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  provided  with  tramway  system* 
worked  by  horses,  steam-motors,  or  cables. 
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Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Ill  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the 
following  correspondence : — 


Yean 

Letters 

Postcards 

Books  and 
Parcels 

Newspapers            Money  Orders 

1885 
1886 
1887 

1888 
1889 
1 

No. 
35,829,855 
38,084,592 
39,377,774 
40,398,020 
42,301,233 

No. 
1,319,933 
1,433,887 
1,607,693 
1,654,097 
1,850,160 

No. 
3,265,960 
3,467,695 
4,319,705 
4,738,308 
5,381,493 

No.        1       Ittued. 
14,333,878          188,633 
14,334,047           155,680 
15,381,323          159,579 
16,202,849  1       162,387 
16,721,016          172,076 

Paid. 
159,335 
139,343 
133,910 
144,450 
150,500 

The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  222,978Z.  for  the  year 
1889,  and  the  exjjenditnre  154,101/.  The  officials  numbered  2,110  in  thts 
combined  Post  and  Telegraph  Department. 

The  telegraph  sj-stem  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  On 
December  31,  1889,  the  colony  had  4,891  miles  of  line  and  11,827  of 
wire.     In  the  year  1866  there  were  699  miles  of  line  and  1,390  of  wire. 

The  number  of  telegrams  despatched  was,  in  1889,  1,802,987,  of  which 
over  a  million  and  a  half  were  private  messages.  The  total  receipts  from 
telegrams  and  incidental  sources  amounted  to  106,462/.  The  working  ex- 
pense was  101,433/.  for  maintenance  of  lines  and  stations,  but  excluding 
the  Australian  cable  subsidy. 

The  telephone  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.  In  March  1890  there  were  1,484  miles  of  wire  laid,  2,402 
coimections,  and  a  revenue  of  18,581/.  per  annum. 


Honey  and  Credit.^ 

There  were,  in  the  year  1889,  six  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  New 
Zealand.  Three  of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a 
paid-up  capital  amounting  to  1,775,000/.,  and  reserses  amounting  to  about 
176,000/.  The  total  average  liabilities  for  the  year  of  all  six  banks  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand  transactions  were  12,486,717/.,  and  the  average 
assets  17,652,915/.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  11,528,424/.  The 
value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  these  banks  was  879,440/. 

The  post-office  and  private  savings-bank  business  has  been  progressive 
4aring  the  last  five  years : — 


Years 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


No.  of 
Savings 
Baalcs 
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278 
290 
295 
302 


No.  of 
Bepositors 


85,769 

91,296 

97,496 

103,046 

110,566 


Amonnts 
Deposited 


£ 
1,792,384 
1,653,250 
1,728.059 
1,974,043 
1,883,034 


Amounts 
Withdrawn 


£ 
1,658,814 
1,750,307 
1,545,194 
1,794,832 
1,829,478 


Amounts  on 

Deposit  at  End 

of  Tear 


£ 
2,142,726 
2,13.3,780 
2,407,776 
2.691,693 
2,858,644 


See  also  under  Fis'akcb. 
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Agent- General  in  London. — Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.  j  Secre- 
ta/i'y,  Walter  Kennaway. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands : — 

Chatham  Islands,  43°  50'  S.,  177°  W.,  600  miles  E.of  New  Zealand.  Area 
375  square  miles  ;  popuMion  (1886)  394  ;  64,000  sheep,  670  cattle. 

Auckland  Islands,  51°  S.,  166°  E.,  300  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island.  Area 
of  largest  about  400  square  miles.     Uninhabited. 

Kermadec  Islands,  36°  S.,  178°  30'  W.,  500  miles  NNE.  of  New  Zealand; 
Area  20  square  miles. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Statistical  Eegister  and  Blue  Book. 

Annual  Reports  in  Mining. 

Census  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  the  28th  of  March,  1886.    Pol.    Wellington,  1887. 

Handbook  for  >fe\v  Zealand.  By  James  Hector,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  4th  edition.  Wellington, 
1886. 

OflScial  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1883. 

JSramall  (H.),  tlie  Mineral  Resources  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1883. 

Hay  (W.  D.),  Brighter  Britain  ;  or.  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  2  vols. 
London,  1882. 

Hochstetter  (Fr.  von),  New  Zealand :  its  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Natural 
History.    2  vols.    4.     London,  1868. 

Niclwls  (J.  Kerry),  Tlie  King  Country ;  Explorations  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1884. 

Rusdm  (G.  W.),"Tlie  History  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1885. 

Stout  (Hon.  Sir  Robert),  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  New  Zealand,  1864-84.  Wellington,  IS.^e. 

Wakefield  (E.),  New  Zealand  after  Fifty  Years.    1  vol.    1889. 

aTJEENSLAND. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  was 
established  December  10,  1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
comprises  seventy-two  members,  returned  from  sixty  electoral 
districts,  for  five  years,  elected  by  ballot,  a  six  months'  residence 
qualifying  every  adult  male  for  the  franchise.  Owners  of  free- 
hold estate  of  the  clear  value  of  100?.,  or  of  house  property  of 
10?.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  10?.  annual  rent,  or  holders  of 
pastoral  lease  or  licence  from  the  Crown,  have  the  right  of  a  vote 
in  any  district  in  which  such  property  may  be  situated.  At  the 
end  of  1889  there  were  73,957  registered  electors. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Governor  of  Queensland. — General  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.,  <fec.;  1862,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  ;  1870,  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council ; 
1878,  Member  of  Council  of  India  in  London  ;  1883-88, 
Governor  of  Jamaica ;  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland 
December  1888. 
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The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  also 
bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  eight  ministers,  consisting  of  the 
following  members  : — 

Premier,  Chief  Secretary,  Attarney- General,  and  Vice-President  Exeeu 
tire  Council.— Sir  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  Q.C.,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  for  Zand*  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  S.  Cowley. 

Minister  for  IiailKay»  and  Postmatter-  General. — Hon.  T.  Unmack. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. — Hon.  W.  O. 
Hodgkin.son. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  for  Public  Works. — Hon.  H.  Tozer. 

Solicitor-General. — Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes. 

Without  Portfolio.— Hon.  H.  WUson,  MX.C. 

Colonial  Treasurer.— Sir  T.  Mcllwraith,  K.C.M.G. 

Each  of  the  ministers  who  hold  a  portfolio  has  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per 
annum.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  receives  3002.  per 
annum.     They  are  jointly  and  individually  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  28  municipalities,  7  shires,  and  106 
divisions.  The  municipalities  (often  of  considerable  area)  have  local 
government  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  England.  The 
largest  municipality  as  regards  population  is  Brisbane. 

Area  and  Population. 

Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  territory  is 
of  an  estimated  area  of  668,497  English  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  The  colony  formed,  under  the  name  of 
Moreton  Bay,  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  mitil  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony,  with  the  name  of  Queensland,  by  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  which  took  effect  on  December  10, 
1859,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  G.  Bowen. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  colony  was  by  convicts  sent  from  Great 
Britain,  the  earliest  of  them  arriving  in  1825.  In  1842  the  country  was 
thrown  open  to  free  settlers.  The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Years 

Population 

Increase  per  cent.  | 
per  annum       | 

Years 

Population 

Increase  per  cent, 
paannnm 

1846 
1856 
1861 
1871 

2,257 

18,544 

34,367 

125,146 

1 
72 
17 
26 

1881 
1886 
1888 
1890 

213,525 
322,853 
387,463 
406,658 

7-0 

100 

6-6 

4-9 

On  May  1,  1886,  there  were  190,344  males,  132,509  females.  The  total 
[  munbers  in  1886  included  10,500  Chinese  (of  whom  only  56  were  females), 
principally  engaged  in  the  gold  mines ;  and  10,165  '  Polynesians,'  9,178  of 
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whom  were  males.  No  return  is  made  of  the  aborigines,  but  police  reports 
estimate  their  number  at  about  12,000. 

At  tlie  census  of  1886  it  was  found  that  55,890  persons  were  directly 
occupied  with  agriculture,  51,489  in  industry,  19,790  in  commerce,  7,040  in 
professions,  and  171,163  were  classed  as  domestic  (wives,  children,  ser- 
vants, (fee). 

The  bulk  of  the  population  are  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Australian  colonies,  there  being,  at  the  census  of  1886,47,830  only  of  other 
nationalities.  Of  the  total  population  38  per  cent,  were  born  in  Queens- 
land, 20  per  cent,  in  England,  6  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  13  per  cent,  in  Ire- 
land. 

The'  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for 
1885-89 :— 


Years 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Total  Births 

11,672 
12,582 
13,513 
14,247 

14,401 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

476 
500 
607 
588 
674 

6,235 

5,575 
5,166 
5,529 
6,132 

2,842 
2,785 
2,914 
3,254 
3,123 

8,830 

9,797 

10,599 

10,993 

8,269 

The  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows  during  the  five 
years  1885-89  :— 


Tears 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Total 

Chinese 

Polynesian 

Total 

Chinese 

Polynesian 

1885 

34,334 

679 

1,929 

22,768 

1,238 

1,903 

1886 

34,101 

501 

1,595 

20,91 1 

1,223 

2,783 

1887 

32,393 

307 

2,079 

16,414 

821 

2,120 

1888 

34,864 

45 

2,328 

23,059 

873 

1,385 

1889 

35,606 

282 

2,039 

24,680 

695 

1,228 

The  city  of  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  seat  of  govein- 
ment,  had  a  municipal  population  of  32,567  on  May  1,  1886,  but  on  the  .s;i  me 
date  73,649  persons  were  located  within  a  live-mile  radius.  The  three 
next  largest  to\\'ns  of  the  colony  are  Rockhampton,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  13,212;  Maryborough,  with  12,000  ;  Townsville,  with  11,!"'  I  : 
and  Ipswich,  with  9,575  inhabitants,  in  1888. 


Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land 
had  been  made  to  the  principal  religions  denominations,  which  they 
still  retain,  free  of  taxation.  The  following  are  the  proportions  the  various 
religious  denominations  bore  to  the  total  population  at  the  last  census 
taken  in  1886:— Church  of  England,  34-99;  Church  of  Rome,  23-87; 
Presbyterians,  11'70;  othei  Protestant  Churches  by  statute,  20'14  ;  other 
religions,  7'94. 
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Instmction. 

Education  is  by  statute  compulsory,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  law.  There  were  eight  grammar  or  middle-class  schooLs,  with 
45  teachers  and  742  pupils,  in  1889.  These  receive  Government  grants 
under  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were  584  public  elementary 
schools,  with  1,497  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40,472 
pupils.  There  were  besides  130  private  schools,  with  457  teachers,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  7,809,  in  1889.  Education  in  the  State  schools 
is  free,  the  expenditure  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
year  1889  being  224,975/.  At  the  census  of  1886,  2944  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  could  not  read  or  write,  and  in  1886,  562  per  cent,  persons 
married  signed  by  marks. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  district  courts,  and  police 
magistrates  assisted  by  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  total  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  serious  offences  in  1889  was  256.  At  the  penal  establishment 
St.  Helena,  there  were  262  persons  in  December  1889,  There  are  17  gaols, 
with  342  male  and  63  female  prisoners  at  the  same  date.  The  total  police 
force,  including  native  troopers,  was  920. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony,  partly  supported 
by  Grovemment.  There  is  a  Board  of  outdoor  relief  in  Brisbane,  which 
assisted  8,295  persons  in  1889  with  an  expenditure  of  1,7152. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Queensland  during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890  •  :  — 


- 

1885-86             1886-87 

1887  88 

1888-89       j      1889-90 

Bevenue        .     2,868,295  j  2,807,699 
Expenditure  .  |  3,090,160     3,263.584 

3,177,518     3,614,652  '  3,211,795 
3,368,883     3,497,806     3,695,775 

'  Financial  years  ending  30th  June. 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  was 
received  during  1889-90  :  —  Customs,  1,209,586/.  ;  excise, 
37,198Z.  ;  stamp  duty,  133,984/. ;  licences,  56,899/.  From 
land — Rent,  pastoral  occupations,  318,440/. ;  other  rents  and  sale 
of  land,  276,700/.  From  railways,  776,060/.  From  posts  and 
telegraphs,  216,219/. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1889-90  were  as 
under  : — Interest  on  public  debt,  1,099,402/.  ;  endo-wments  to 
municipalities,  92,120/.  ;  endowments  to  divisional  boards, 
186,921/.  ;  public  instruction,  240,660/. ;  colonial  treasurer's 
department,  169,010/.;   secretary   of  public   lands  department, 
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132,01  U.  ;  cost  o£  working  railways,  "618,798?.  ;  posts  and 
telegraphs  department,  316,771?.  The  total  expenditure  from 
loans  resulting  on  public  works  was  1,549,388?.,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  items  : — On  immigration,  93,756?.  ; 
on  electric  telegraphs,  23,964?.  ;  on  railways,  1,073,323?.  ;  on 
harbours  and  rivers,  137,592?. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890-91  is  3,609,000Z.,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  3,602,002Z.  The  estimated  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
colony  in  1889,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acts 
for  providing  Local  Government,  was  51,793,777?.  This  does  not  include 
lands  leased  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  wliich  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  4,180,419Z.,  nor  unoccupied  Crown 
lands,  nor  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  churches,  or  reserves  for 
public  purposes. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  June  30,  1890,  to  the  sum 
of  28,105,684Z. 

Defence. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  1 884, 
by  which,  in  addition  to  fully  paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  to  be  main- 
tained and  assisted  by  the  Government,  every  man  (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) between  the  ages  of  18  and  GO  is  liable  for  military  service 
under  this  Act.  The  Government  have  organised  a  drilled  force  of  4,500 
men,  about  140  of  whom  are  fully  paid  regulars  ;  some  2,600  militia,  paid 
for  each  day's  drill ;  the  rest  volunteers,  assisted  with  uniform,  &c.  Naval 
defences  are  provided  for  with  two  gunboats,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  a  picket- 
boat  and  six  corps  of  naval  reserve  and  naval  artillery.  In  addition,  some 
of  the  tugs  built  for  the  harbour  service  are  fitted  with  a  bow  gun  for 
service  if  required. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  9,919,692  acres,  or  but  little  more  than 
2  per  cent.,  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  up  to  December  31, 
1889,  yielding  a  return  of  6,272,991Z.     Under  a  Land  Act  passed  in  1884, 
a  maximum  of  1,280  acres  of  agricultural  land  can  be  selected  on  a  lease  \ 
for  50  years,  and  a  maximum  of  20,000  acres  of  pastoral  land  for  30  years., ;! 
The  agricultural  land  can  afterwards  be  secured  in  fee  simple  under  cer-|i 
tain  conditions  and  in  return  for  certain  payments.     In  both  cases  there< | 
are  numerous  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Act,  and  in  the».j 
rules  framed  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  ^ 

About  one-half  the  area  of  the  colony  is  natural  forest,  though  little  has  ii 
been  done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  colony.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral  purposes,  amounting 
to  289,706,747  acres ;  the  number  of  runs  was  6,547.  The  live  stock  in 
1889  numbered  352,364  horses,  4,872,416  cattle,  14,470,095  sheep,  and 
80,730  pigs.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1889  was  247,073  acres, 
and  of  this  232,643  acres  were  under  crop.  The  leading  grain  crop  is  maize. 
The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has  in  recent  years  been  successful,  tliough  the 
want  of  labour  hinders  its  development;  in  1889  there  were  49,741  acres 
under  this  crop;  of  this  the  produce  of  29,438  acres  yielded  40,169  tons 
of  sugar. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  tlie  colony,  the  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  265,507  tons  in  1889,  valued  at  121,1 18Z.  Gold-fields  were  dis- 
covered in  1858,  the  produce  of  which  amounted  to  212,783  ounces  for  tlie 
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year  1883,  307,804  for  1884,  310,941  for  1885,  340,998  for  1886,  425,923  for 
1887,  481,643  for  1888,  739,103  for  1889,  making  a  total  of  6,827,888  ounces 
to  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  which  at  SI.  10*.  per  oz.  =  23,897,608/.  Tin, 
copper,  and  lead  are  also  mined  to  some  extent,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  these  minerals  raised  in  the  year  1889  being — 

Tin        .        .        .      3,033  tons .        .     156,406/. 

Copper  .        .        .      1.079    „    .        .      12,000/. 

Silver  and  lead      .      1,014    „    .        .      61,500/. 

Commerce. 

A  very  large  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  tarifis  ;  the 
total  customs  duties  collected  in  1889  amounted  to  1,344,472?., 
being  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in 
the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  is  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Yean 

Imports 

Exports 

Yens 

Imports 

Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 

£ 
6,422,490 
6,103,227 
5,821,611 

£ 
5,243,404 
4,933,970 
6,453,945 

1888 
1889 

£ 
6,646,738 
6,052,562 

£ 
6,126,362 
7,736,309 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Queensland  is  chiefly  with  the 
other  Australasian  colonies,  and,  next  to  them,  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  leading  exports  are  gold,  2,754,382?.  ;  wool, 
2,680,134?.  ;  sugar,  443,668?.  ;  hides  and  skins,  127,900?.  ;  tin, 
198,132?.  ;  and  preserved  meat,  83,168?.  in  1889.  The  leading  im- 
ports are  textiles  and  apparel,  1,302,544?. ;  metal  goods,  906,199?. ; 
liquors,  405,859?.  ;  provisions,  grain,  and  flour,  666,426?.  in 
1889. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the 
Talue  of  the  trade,  exclusive  of  gold,  with  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  five 
years  1885  to  1889  :— 


Exports  from 
QueensL-ind 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce . 


1885 


£ 
1,648,225 

2,442,624 


1886 


£ 
1,279,517 

2,219,660 


1887 


1888 


£  £ 

1,489,460  I  1,698,026 

2,096,278     2,745,264 


1889 


£ 
1,889,217 

2,362,408 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Queensland  to  the  United  King- 
Idom  are  wool,  the  value  of  which  was  1,385,702/.  in  1885,  1,077,701/.  in 
11886, 1,214,644/.  in  1887,  1,447,849/.  in  1888,  1,575,029/.  in  1889  ;  preserved 
Imeat,  of  the  value  of  40,679/.  in  1885,  only  8/.  in  1886,  24,465/.  in  1887, 454/. 

1888,  and  4,568/.  in  1889;  shell,  64,463/. ;  tin,  34,811/. ;  taUow,  23,624/. 

1889.  Among  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Queensland  in  the 
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year  1889,  the  chief  were  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of 
289,774Z. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  418,855Z. ;  cottons, 
of  the  value  of  202,814Z. ;  and  woollens,  of  the  value  of  130,018Z. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1889,  760  vessels  of  506,780  tons  entered,  and  773  of  494,229  tons 
cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony ;  of  the  former,  89  of  109,006  tons  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  529  of  326,775  tons  from  the  Australasian 
colonies ;  and  of  the  latter,  24  of  53,453  tons  were  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  596  of  365,358  tons  from  the  Australasian  colonies.  Vessels 
entering  and  clearing  more  than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  are  only 
counted  at  one  port  of  arrival  and  departure.  There  were  registered  in  the 
colony  32  ocean  steamers  of  20,932  tons,  33  harbour  steamers  of  2,924 
tons,  and  58  river  steamers  of  1,995  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  2,064  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in 
"the  colony,  and  571  miles  more  in  course  of  construction  or  authorised. 
The  railways  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction on  opened  lines  up  to  the  end  of  1889  has  been  13,332,046Z. 
The  revenue  from  railways  during  1889  was  796,344Z.,  and  the  expenditure 
in  working  them  594,649^.  The  total  expenditure  to  December  31,  1889, 
has  been  15,374,420Z. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1889  carried  13,070,083  letters, 
10,937,339  newspapers,  and  1,914,495  packets.  There  were  834  post  and 
receiving  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1889.  The  post-office  revenue 
was  133,469Z.,  and  the  expenditure  209,404/. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  in  the  colony  9,456  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  and  16,981  miles  of  wire,  with  343  stations.  The  number  of  messages 
sent  was  1,433,398  in  the  year  1889,  and  135,464  received  from  places  out- 
side the  colony.  The  receipts  of  the  Depart,ment  during  that  year  were 
■93,297/.,  and  the  working  expenses  117,570/. 

Sanks. 

There  are  twelve  banks  established  in  Queensland,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1889  : — Notes  in  circulation,  665,435/.; 
deposits,  10,182,388/.;  total  liabihties,  10,966,144/.;  coin  and  bullion, 
2,191,893/.;  advances,  17,491,377/. ;  landed  property,  685,513/. ;  total  assets, 
20,670,619/.  There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  126  branches.  Oa 
January  1,  1890,  there  were  43,875  depositors,  with  1,597,784/.  to  their 
credit. 

A  qent-  General  for  Queensland  in  Great  Britain. — Sir  James  Garrick, 
K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.     Sccretaiy.— Charles  Shortt  Dicken. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Queeiislftiid,  taken  on  the  3ril  April,  18«1.     Kol.    Brisbane,  1881. 
Quecnshuid  :  Twenty-sixtli  Annual  Itcjiort  from  the  llegistrar-ticneral  on  Vital  titatistiol. 
Tol.     Brisbane,  1890. 

Honviek  (.laniess),  Tlio  lle.'iouroes  of  Queensland.    London,  1880. 

JLumhoUt  (Carl),  Among  Cunnil)als.    Lomlun,  1880. 

I'agh't  Queensland  Almanac,  Court  Guide,  Gazetteer,  «J:c.    Animal.    Brisbane. 

Roth  (Henry  I.ing),  A  lleport  on  tlio  Sugar  Iiulustry  of  Queensland.    Itrisbaue,  1880. 

Stutistieal  Uegister  of  Quccuslaud,  Annual.    Brisbane. 
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SOUTH  ATJSTRALIA. 

Constitution  and  Government 

Founded  in  1836  (Act  95  Will.  IV.),  the  present  Constitution  of 
South  Australia  bears  dateOctober  27, 1856.  It  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  former 
is  composed  of  twenty- four  members.  Every  three  years  the  eight 
members  whose  names  are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  two  new  members  elected  from  each  of  the  four 
districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  this  purpose.  The 
executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body.  The  qualifications 
of  an  elector  to  the  Legislative  Council  are  that  he  must  be 
twenty-one  year?  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roU  six  months, 
besides  having  a  freehold  of  50^.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of  201. 
annual  value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  251.  annual  value. 
The  qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is  merely  that  he  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject,  and 
a  resident  in  the  province  for  three  years.  The  President  of  the 
Council  is  elected  by  the  members. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty -four  members,  elected 
for  three  years.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are  that  of 
having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  six  months,  and  of  having 
arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a 
member  are  the  same.  There  were  70,963  registered  electors  in 
1889.  Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election 
as  members.  The  election  of  members  of  both  Houses  takes 
place  by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six  responsible 
ministers. 

Governor  of  South  Axutralia. — Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  P.C, 
Q.C.M.G.  Appointed  December,  1888.  Assumed  the  Grovemment  April  1 1 , 
1 1889. 

The  Governor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
I  forces,  marine  and  military,  has  a  salary  ■  f  6,000^.  per  annmm.  The  ministry 
is  divided  into  six  departments,  presided  over  by  the  following  members  :— 

Chief  Secretary.— Ron.  Sir  J.  C.  1  ray,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Attorney -General. — Hon.  R.  Homburg,  M.P. 

Treasurer  and  Premier. — Hon.  T.  Playford,,  M.P. 

Commiisioiier  of  Crown  Land*. — Hon.  W.  Copley,  Bf.L.C. 

Commigsioner  0/  Public  Worki.— Hon.  W.  B.  RounseveU,  M.P. 

ilinister  of  Education. — Hon.  D.  Bews,  M.P. 
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Tlie  Ministers  have  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  per  annum  each.  They  are 
jointly  and  individually  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  their  official 
acts,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Local  Government. 

The  settled  part  of  the  colony  is'  divided  into  comities,  hundreds, 
municipalities,  and  district  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  important,  as 
it  gives  the  powers  of  a  municipality,  the  ratepayers  having  the  power  of 
levying  rates,  &c.,  and  applying  the  funds  for  road-making  purposes. 
There  are  38  counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricultural 
purposes.  There  are  4  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  eastern,  western, 
northern,  and  north-eastern.  There  are  33  municipalities  and  140  district 
councils.  The  northern  territory  is  presided  over  by  a  resident,  assisted 
by  a  small  staff. 

Area  and  Fopulation. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  statute  of  4 
&  5  Will.  IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132°  and  141°  E.  long,  for  the 
eastern  and  western  boundaries,  the  2G°  of  S,  lat.  for  the  northern  limit, 
and  for  the  south  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony  were 
subsequently  extended,  under  the  authority  of  Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated 
July  6,  1863,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26°  S. 
latitude  and  between  the  129th  and  138tli  degrees  of  East  longitude.  The 
total  area  of  the  colony  is  calculated  to  amount  to  903,690  English  square 
miles. 

South  Australia  was  first  colonised  in  1836  by  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  called  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Colonisation  Association,  which  in  1835  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Imperial  Government  of  the  lands  of  the  colony.  The  conditions  were 
that  the  land  should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  11.  per  acre  ;  that  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  immi- 
gration of  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridge-. 
and  other  public  works  (which  provisions  have  been  strictly  observed)  ; 
that  the  control  of  the  company's  affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of 
commissioners  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Governor  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  population  at  various  censuses  has  been  : — 


- 

Population 

Yearly 
Increase 
jier  Cent. 

- 

Population 

Yearly 
Increase 
per  Cent. 

1844 
1855 
1866 

17,366 

85,821 
163,452 

22-5 
70 

1871 
1881 

185,626 
279,865 

2-7 
4-4 

Of  the  total  population  in  1881,  3,451  belonged  to  the  northern 
territory. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  population  was  estimated  at  324,484— 
167,441  males,  157,043  females.  There  is  only  1  person  to  about  3  square 
miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  suburbt 
is  about  125,000. 

The  enumerations  here  given,  except  the  two  last,  did  not  include  the 
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aboriginal  population.  The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  dis- 
tricts was  found  to  be  3,369,  namely,  1,833  males  and  1,536  females,  at 
the  census  of  March  26,  1876.  In  1881  the  number  of  aborigines  was 
stated  ro  be  6,346—3,478  males,  2,868  females.  Of  the  population  in 
1881,  2,734  were  Chinese  (adult  males). 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for 
five  years : — 


Excess  of 

— 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Births 

1885 

12,046 

2,447 

3,987 

8,059 

1886 

11.177 

1,976 

4,234 

6,943 

1887 

10,831 

1,977 

3,944 

6,887 

1888 

10,510 

2,084 

3,759 

6.751 

1889 

10,318 

2,062 

3,501 

6,817 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  by  sea 
only  for  five  years,  and  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  : — 


Immigrants  . 
Emigrants     . 

1885 

188< 

1887 

1888 

1889 

14,500 
20,596 

17,623 
25,231 

15,468 
17,667 

12,637 
12,750 

9,230 
8,736 

-6,096 

-7,608 

-2,199 

-113 

+  494 

Beligion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  in  1888 
was  1,014.  At  the  census  of  1881  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading 
denominations  were  as  follows : — Church  of  England,  76,000 ;  Roman 
Cfeitholic,  42,928;  Wesleyans,  42,103;  Lutherans,  19,617;  Presbyterians, 
17,917;  Baptists,  14,000;  Methodists,  10,790;  Bible  Christians,  10,500; 
Congregationalists,  9,908  ;  Jews,  702.  No  aid  from  the  State  is  given  for 
religious  purposes. 

Instruction. 

Public  instruction  is  imder  charge  of  the  Educational  Department, 
I  Teachers  are  paid  pjirtly  by  fees  and  partly  by  Government  grants,  public 
I  tands  being  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  Education  is  compulsory 
I  vp  to  a  certain  standard.  Government  grants  exliibitions  and  scholarships, 
ing  the  holders  to  higher  schools  and  universities.  In  1889  there  were 
public  schools  and  293  provisional  schools ;  the  number  of  children 
ier  instruction  during  1889  being  44,576.  There  is  a  training  college 
'  for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide  was  foimded  in  1872.  The  univer- 
sity is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music,  medicines,  and  science. 
i  Its  endowment  amounts  to  50,0007.  and  50,000  acres  of  land.  There  are 
aeveral  denominational  colleges.  There  were  302  private  schools,  with  13,647 
'pupils,  in  1889. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  insol- 
vency, 66  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  courts.  There  are  circuit 
courts  held  at  several  places.  In  1880  there  were  121  convictions  for 
felonies  and  misdemeanours,  102  in  1887, 91  in  1888,  and  78  in  1889.  The 
total  number  of  white  persons  in  prison  for  felony  at  the  end  of  1889  was 
126  males  and  7  females. 

Defence. 

The  colony  possesses  an  efficient  militia  and  volunteer  force,  the  former 
consisting  of  1,573  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  latter  of  1,041,  or  a  total 
military  force,  including  the  head-quarter  stafiE  and  a  permanent  force  of 
artillery — 46  strong — of  2,660  men.  For  purposes  of  naval  defence  a  war- 
vessel  of  the  latest  design  and  construction  is  stationed  off  the  chief  port 
of  the  colony,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed  forts. 


Finance. 

The  total  annual  revenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  tlie 
colony  of  South  Australia  for  each  of  the  five  financial  years  ending  June 
30,  from  1886  to  1890,  were  as  follows  :— 


ending  June  30 

Berenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1886 

2,279,038 

2,383,289 

1887 

1,869,942 

2,165,245 

1888 

2,354,743 

2,345,931 

1889 

2,302,494 

2,273,203 

1890 

2,478,981 

2,404,179 

The  revenue  for  1890-91  is  estimated  at  2,621,897^.,  and  expenditure 
2,553,302?. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  custom.-; 
duties,  inland  revenue,  posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial 
receipts,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public 
works,  railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  averages 
11.  16s.  per  head,  of  which  customs  and  other  sources  of  taxation  contri- 
bute 21.  Is.  About  one-third  of  the  expenditure  is  for  administrative 
charges,  comprising  salaries  of  judges,  &c.,  civil  establishments,  defences, 
police,  gaols,  and  prisons. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1862,  amounted,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1889,  to  20,435,500?.  Three-fourths  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
spent  on  railways,  water-works,  and  telegraphs,  the  net  earnings  of  which 
exceed  the  interest  payable.  The  railways  show  a  profit  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  real  property  of  the  colony  in  1886  was  valued  at  50,000,000/..  and 
personal  property  at  20,000,000?.  .^  r,,. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  (578,361,600  acres),  9,572,868  acres  were  alienated  at 
the  end  of  1889.  The  total  land  enclosed  amounts  to  25,385,817  acres,  of 
which  2,864,877  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1889-90.  Of  this  1,842,961 
acres  were  under  wheat,  329,643  under  hay,  7,437  under  orchards,  7,353 
vineyards,  and  591,432  fallow.  The  gross  produce  of  wheat  in  1879-80  was 
14,260,964  bushels,  in  1884-85, 14,621,755  bushels,  and  in  1889-90, 14,577.358 
bu-shels.  In  1884,  473,535  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  of  which  50,080 
gallons  were  exported  ;  in  1889-90, 1,052,086  gallons  were  made,  and  180,135 
gallons  exported.  The  live  stock  in  1889  numbered —horses,  170,515; 
cattle,  324,412 ;  sheep,  6,386,617.  In  1889,  of  the  total  area  166,117  square 
miles  were  held  under  pastoral  leases,  and  the  number  of  leases  was  1,195. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper  and 
silver.  The  value  of  the  copper  ore  produced  in  1889  was  82,3552. ;  and  of 
copper,  212,933Z. ;  and  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced,  349,4302. ; 
in  1887  it  was  319,954Z. ;  1886,  275,2802. ;  1885,  344,4512. ;  1884,  491,9502. 

In  1889  there  were  668  factories  in  the  colony,  employing  11,429 
people.  There  were  39  iron  and  brass  furnaces,  employing  1,742  people, 
and  33  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  to  401  people. 

Commerce. 
The  total  value  of  South  Australian  imports  and  exports,  in- 
olusive  of  bullion  and  specie,  from  and  to  various  countries,  in 
each  of  the  six  years  1884  to  1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

^ears 

Imports 

Exports 

1884 
1885 
1886 

£ 
5,749,353 
5,289,014 
4,852,750 

£ 
6,623,704 
.5,417,145 
4,489,008 

1 

1    1887 
I    1888 
i    1889 

£ 
5,096,293 
5,413,6^8 
6,804,451 

£ 
5,330,780 
6,984,098 
7,259,365 

The  imports  into  the  colony  consist  of  numerous  articles  of 
general  consumption,  textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial 
produce,  the  principal  article  being  drapery  goods.  Imports  are 
'23/.  4s.  4c?.  per  head,  and  exports  25/.  Ws.  per  head. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


Wool      . 

■>'heat   . 
„     flour 
pper  ore 


1885 


1886 


£ 

1,417.245 

1,576,873 

585,640 

128,893 


£ 

1,447,971 

82,134 

544,476 

58,538 


1887 


£ 
1,955,207 

626,610 

53,709 


1888 


£ 

1,610.456 

1,492,145 

663,701 

72,600 


1889 


£ 

2,194,701 

236,898 

691,777 

82,355 


240,000  tons  of  bread  stuffs  were  exported  in  1889. 

Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  foreign  countries.   Of 

■  remainder,  on  an  average,  about  one-half  of  the  imports  are 

irom  the   United  Kingdom,  and  the  other  half  from  the  other 

A-ustralian  colonies.     Of  the  exports  about  two-thirds  go  to  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  the  Australian 
colonies. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  commercial  intercourse  of  South 
Australia  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  exclusive  of  gold,  for  the  six  years  from  1884  to  1889  : — 


Years 

Exports  from 
Soutli  Australia  to 
the  United  King- 
dom 

Imports  of  British 

liome  produce 

into  South 

Australia 

Years 

Exports  from 
South  Australia  to 
the  United  King- 
dom 

Imports  of  British 

liome  produce 

into  South 

Aiistralia 

1884 

1885 
1886 

£ 
3,262,394 
3,459,412 
2,487,032 

£ 
2,156,997 
2,237,626 
1,518,152 

1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
2,809,316 
3,096,982 
3,231,374 

£ 
1,488,220 
1,902,714 
1,618,740 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  values  being  shown  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports 
Wool      . 
Wheat  &  flour 
Copper  ore     . 

£ 
1,513,485 
1,611,731 
90,226 

£ 
1,723,081 
69,669 
213,897 

£ 
1,547,941 
209,138 
156,440 

£ 
1,442,202 
558,188 
45,081 

£ 
1,624,288 
214,763 
69,835 

Imports 
Iron 

Apparel  &c.    . 
Cottons  . 
Woollens 
Machinery     . 

387,070 
288,532 
252,582 
212,127 
131,719 

286,273 
185,072 
163,745 
131,301 
85,049 

231,210 
176,631 
192,595 
128,359 
66,014 

305,678 
258,956 
240,902 
197,088 
74,617 

211,564 
242,537 
184,979 
165,98,-, 
70,i.'«> 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1889,  1,036  vessels  of  978,532  tons  entered  and  1,046  vessels  of  980,810 
tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony.  The  total  shipping  belonging  to  the 
colony  is  301  vessels  of  34,645  tons. 

Communications. 

The  colony  possesses  4,500  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,756  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic  in  December  1889,  and  54  miles  of  lines  in  course 
of  construction.     The  railways  pay  5  per  cent,  profit  to  the  Government. 

There  were  5,502  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  1889,  with  11,677  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  over- 
land line  running  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles, 
in  connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  receipts  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  department  after  paying  interest  on  moneys  borrowed  for  con- 
struction. Attached  to  the  telegraph  department,  telephone  exchanges 
have  been  established. 

In  1889  there  were  593  post  oflBces  in  the  colony;  and  during  1889  there 
passed  through  them  16,388,607  letters,  913,122  packets,  and  9,085,7H 
newspapers. 
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Banks. 

There  are  10  banking  associations.  In  1889  their  total  liabilities  were 
7,368,528Z.,  and  assets  11,189,194?.  The  average  note  circulation  was 
449,229Z.,  and  deposits  6,822.502?. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  has  128  branches.  At  the  end  of  1889  there  were 
69,192  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  1,923^2/. 

Agent- General  of  South  Australia  in  Great  Britain.— Sir  Arthur  Blyth, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.     Assistant  Agent- General. — Samuel  Deering. 

Statistical  and  other  Socks  of  Reference  concerning 
South  Australia. 

A  TlT^T»^^  statistical  Register  .'in<l  Blue  Book. 

Censos  of  South  AustraUa,  taken  on  the  Snl  April,  1681.  Sommaiy  Tables.  FoL  Ade- 
laide, 1881. 

South  Australia :  its  History,  Productions,  ami  Xataral  Besoutces,  by  J.  P.  Stow. 
Addaide.  1883. 

Boothbf  ( Joeiah),  Statistical  Sketch  of  South  Australia.    London,  1876. 

FinnuM  (B.  T.),  The  Constitutional  History  of  South  Australia  during  twenty-one  years, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Settlement  in  1836  to  the  inauguration  of  Bespousible  Govem- 
ment  in  1857.    London,  1884. 

Harem  (William),  South  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics.  8. 
London,  1876. 

Stxland  (S.X  The  Par  North  Country.    Adelaide,  1887. 

Handbooks  for  Exhibitione — : 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in  London,  1886,  by  J.  P.  Conigrave.    Adelaide,  1886. 
•:  Adelaide  Jubilee  International  Exhibition.  1887,  by  H.  J.  Scott.    Adelaide,  1887. 

Centennial  International  Exliibitiou,  Melbourne,  1888,  by  H.  J.  Scott.    Adelaide,  1888 

TASMANIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 
The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18  Vict. 
No.  17,  supplemented  by  Act  34  Vict.  Xo.  42,  passed  in  1871,  and 
by  Act  49  Vict.  No.  12,  passed   in    1885.     By  these  Acts   a 
li^slative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are  constituted, 
"called  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.     The  Legislative  Council  is 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  all   natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  freehold 
worth  20/.   a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  80?.,  or  are  barristers  or 
solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.     Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.     The  House  of 
Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  elected  by  all  whose 
aames  appear  on  valuation  rolls  as  owners  or  occupiers  of  pro- 
perty, or  who  are  in  receipt  of  income  of  60/.   per  annum  (of 
vhich  30/.  must  have  been  received  during  last  six  months  before 
laim  to  vote  is  sent  in),  and  who  have  continuously  resided  in 
^"asmania  for  over  12  months.     The  Assembly  is  elected  for  five 
ears.     The  number  of  electors   for  the  Legislative  Council  in 
889  was   6,420,  or  4*31  of  the  total  population,  and   for   the 
louse  of  Assembly  26,054,  or  17*50  of  the  total  population.   The 
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legislative  authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor. — Sir  Robert  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.  Appointed 
January  1887. 

The  G  n'ernor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
In  the  colony ;  he  has  a  salary  of  5,000^.  per  annum.  He  is  aided  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  consisting 
of  four  members,  as  follows : — 

Premier  and  Chief  Secretary . — Hon.  Philip  Oakley  Fysh. 

Treasxirer. —  Hon.  Bolton  Staiiord  Bird. 

Attorney- General. — Hon.  Andrew  Inglis  Clark. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Woi'lis. — Hon.  Alfred  Pillinger. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  900Z.  per  annum.  The  position  of 
Premier  has  a  salary  of  200Z.  per  annum  attached  in  addition.  The  minis- 
ters must  have  a  seat  in  either  of  the  two  Houses. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  first  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804  ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  it 
was  a  dependency  until  1825.     Transportation  ceased  in  1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  26,215  square  miles,  or 
about  16,778,000  acres,  of  which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area 
of  Tasmania  Proper,  the  rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of 
small  islands,  in  two  main  groups,  the  north-east  and  nortli- 
west.     The  colony  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties. 

The  population  has  increased  as  foUows  : — 


1841 
1851 
1861 


Population        ^"-XJ^nf' 


.'>o,2ir, 

70,130 
89,977 


3-96 

2-8 


1871 
1881 
1889 


Populatiou 


99,328 
115,705 
151,480 


Increase  pi  ... 
per  Annaui 


11 5 
1-43 
3-75 


At  the  census  of  1881  tliere  were  C1,1G2  males  and  54,543  females. 
On  the  basis  of  the  estimated   population  on   December   31,    1889,   the 
average  density  is  5-78  persons  to  a  square  mile.     Of  the  total  population 
in  1881,79,991  were  natives  of  Tasmania,  28,243  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  3,987  natives  of  other  Austral.isian  colonies,  844  Chinese,  783 
German.     In  1881  there  were  17,744  males  and  17,134  females  married,  1 
40,304  males  and  34,429  females  unmarried,  2,378  males  and  2,974  females  | 
widowed,  5  males  and  6  females  divorced,  and  71  males  unspecified.    Tlie  ; 
aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely  extinct. 

Of  the  ])opula,tion  in  1881,  2,320  were  returned  as  professional,  0^ 
domestic  (including  wives,  children,  and  dependents),  3,884  commcn 
19,408  agricultural,  14,484  industrial.  1 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriagea  for  six  years  have  been  as  follows  :r-  1 
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- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess  of  Births 

1884 

4,578 

1,003 

1,990 

2,588 

1885 

4,637 

1,054 

2,036 

2,601 

1886 

4,627 

985 

1,976 

2,651 

1887 

4,736 

939 

2,161 

2,575 

1888 

4,777 

951 

2,036 

2,741 

1889 

4,757 

967 

2,098 

2.669 

Of  the  total  births  in  1889,  191,  or  4-01  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  of  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of 
the  six  years  from  1884  to  1889  :— 


- 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887      1       1888 

1889 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

14.257 
12,524 

14,822      15,399 
14,173      14,630 

14,980 
12,288 

18,866 
17,936 

23,443 

20,771 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart,  was  21,118  in  1881,  and  of 
Launceston  12,752. 

Religion. 

The  Government  contributes  1,286^.  annually  for  various  religious  pur- 
poses. On  January  1,  1889,  it  is  estimated  that  there  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  80,906  of  the  population:  Eoman  Catholics  32,689, 
Weslevan  Methodists  10,952,  Presbyterians  13,815,  Independents  5,999, 
Jews  318,  Baptists  1,424,  Friends  121,  other  sects  4,226. 

Instmctioii. 

There  are  16  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony-,  with  (1890)  an 
average  attendance  of  1,297  ;  229  public  elementary  schools,  with  17,948 
scholars  on  roll ;  and  88  private  schools,  with  3,542  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  596  children  attending  ragged  schools.  Two 
I  technical  schools  were  started  in  1888  at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The 
I  higher  education  is  under  a  university,  who  hold  examinations  and  grant 
grees,  being  at  present  merely  an  examining  body.  Elementary  educa- 
Ition  is  under  the  control  of  a  director  working  under  a  ministerial  head. 
iSbere  are  several  valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
Iflohools.  At  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  unable 
Jto  read  and  write  was  31,080,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1889-90  was  40,808i. 
'There  are  37  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes,  with  54,206  volumes. 
There  are  4  daily,  5  weekly,  and  9  monthly  journals. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 

e  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 

.0  peace.   The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 

ourts  in  1889  was  6,224  males  and  904  females;    of  these,  4,370  males 
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and  752  females  were  summarily  comactod,  mostly  for  fraud  ;  and  94  males 
and  11  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  ses- 
sions courts  42  persons  were  convicted.  The  total  police  force  is  311. 
There  were  2  gaols,  with  157  male  and  32  female  inmates,  at  end  of  1889. 

Pauperism. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  541  male  and  193  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1889,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the 
year  being  604  males  and  202  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the 
year  was  11,553Z.,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government.  During 
the  year  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  1,141  people. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Of  tlie  total  yearly  revenue  for  1889,  62  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  taxation,  chiefly  customs ;  22  per  cent,  from 
railways,  postal,  telegraph,  and  other  public  services  ;  and  the 
remainder  principally  from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands. 
Of  the  expenditure  35  per  cent,  is  for  special  public  works, 
31  per  cent,  for  interest,  10  per  cent,  for  general  purposes, 
and  6  per  cent,  for  religion,  science,  and  education.  In  1889 
10,369Z.  was  spent  in  defence.  The  subjoined  statement  shows 
the  total  general  revenue  and  expenditure  during  each  of  the 
five  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889         1 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
571,412 

586,598 

£ 
568,924 
584,756 

£ 
594,976 
668,759 

£ 
640,068 
709,486 

£ 
678,909 
681,674 

Not  included  in  the  above  receipts  and  disbursements  are 
certain  sums  raised  and  expended  for  'redemption  of  loans,' 
under  the  name  of  '  Territorial  Revenue.' 

The  revenue  for  1890  is  estimated  at  73fi,516Z.,  and  expendi- 
ture 702,760?.  ;  for  1891,  revenue  808,346?.,  and  expenditure 
793,206?. 

The  total  imperial  expenditure  in  1889  was  18,675?.,  mainly 
by  the  War  Office. 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted,  December  31, 1889,  to  5,019,0507.; 
the  debt,  except  l,000,0O0Z.  at  3. J  per  cent.,  consists  principally  of  4  per  cent, 
debentures,  redeemable  from  187(5  to  1920,  and  the  whole  was  raised  for  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  interest  on  the  amount  realised  on  the 
last  4  per  cent,  loan  floated  was  equivalent  to  3*63  per  cent,  at  par.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  expenditure  up  to  December  31,  1889  : — 
Public  works  :  railways,  1,859,9267.,  or  40-77  per  cent. ;  telegraphs,  97,160/., 
or  2-13  per  cent.;  roads,  bridges,  jetties,  &c.,  1,345,0487.,  or  29-48  per 
cent. ;  public  buildings,  520,0537.,  or  11*40  per  cent. ;  defences,  111,3917., 
or  2-44  per  cent. ;  other  public  works,  109,2417.,  or  239  per  cent.— total 
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public  works,  4,042,819?.,  or  88-61  per  cent.;  other  public  services,  619,591i., 
or  11-39  per  cent. — total,  4,562,410/.,  or  100  percent.;  balance  of  loatus, 
raised  chiefly  for  railways  now  being  constructed,  497,692?. 

The  total"  local  revenue  for  1889  was  174,342/.,  and  expenditure  179,554i. 

Defence. 

The  volunteer  defence  force  of  the  colony  numbers  some  2,002  officers 
and  men,  and  is  composed  of  two  rifle  regiments,  engineers,  artillery,  cadets 
corps,  and  auxiliary  force,all  under  jurisdiction  of  commandants  stationed 
at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  Included  in  the  above  is  a  small  permanent 
force,  stationed  at  Hobart,  of  2't  men  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  barracks 
and  batteries  in  order  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force.  There  is 
a  staif  for  the  instruction  of  the  other  branches  of  the  volunteer  system, 
including  the  country  rifle  clubs  scattered  throughout  the  island. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres.  At  the  end  of  1888 
24,337  persons  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1889  there  were 
488,354  acres  under  cultivation.  Of  the  total  area,  4,647,988  acres  have 
been  sold  or  gnmted  to  settlers  by  the  Crown  up  to  the  end  of  1889 ;  while 
630,482  acres  have  been  leased  as  sheep  nms.  The  total  area  under  crops 
in  1889-90  was  189,959  acres;  under  grasses,  190,317  acres;  fallow, 26,131  ; 
10,397  acres  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  The  following  table  shows  the 
acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief  crops  for  five  years : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

"WTieat,  acres  . 

30,266 

35,322 

40,498 

40,657 

49,056 

„       bushels 

524,348 

632,573 

675,069 

819,497 

756,639 

„      bushels  per  acre . 

17-32 

17-91 

16-42 

20-15 

1543 

Oats,  acres 

29,247 

21,607 

21,169 

33,834 

40,169 

„     bushels  . 

784,325 

560,622 

385,195 

946,354 

1,148.935 

„     bushels  per  acre     . 

26-82 

25-94 

18-19 

27-97 

28-60 

Potatoes,  acres 

11,073 

16,084 

16,394 

13-653 

17,015 

„        tons 

53,521 

75,773 

42,526 

66,721 

72,275 

„        tons  per  acre  . 

4-83 

4-71 

2-59 

4-88 

4-25 

Hay,  acres 

41,963 

47,269 

44,562 

52,521 

50,913 

„     tons 

51,872 

60,178 

50,901 

58,290 

73,859 

„     tons  per  acre . 

1-24 

106 

1-14 

1-11 

1-45 

Under  the  head  of  horticulture  536  acres  were  sown  with  hops  in  1889, 
[yielding  685,031  lbs.  of  hops.  The  yield  of  apples  was  503,013  bushels 
1  Fruit  culture  is  of  great  importance ;  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
I  exported. 

There  were  in  the  colony  29,778  horses,  150,004  head  of  cattle,  1,661,429 
[sheep  and  lambs,  and  58,632  pigs,  on  March  31,  1890. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  and  galena,  and  there  are 
llarge  beds  of  coal.  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at  the 
l^nd  of  1889  was  375;  of  tin-mining  leases,  879;  coal,  34;  silver,  321. 
|€k>ld  to  the  amount  of  32,332  oz.,  valued  at  119,303/.,  was  raised  in 
11889.     Owing  to  cessation  of  alluvial  working  the  total  number  of  persons 
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employed  in  gold-mining  has  decreased  from  2,0G0in  1879  to  1,128  in  1889. 
The  total  value  of  tin  ore  produced  in  1889  was  317,144Z.  The  total  value 
of  the  tin  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  4,711,424^.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  coal-mining  in  1889  was  134,  output  40,300  tons,  valued 
at  13,550Z. 

Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1889  amount- 
ing to  309,762?.,  or  over  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion  and 
specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Total  imports 
Total  exports 

£ 
1,757,486 
1,313,693 

£ 
1,756,567 
1,331,540 

£ 
1,596,817 
1,449,371 

£ 
1,610,664 
1,333,865 

£ 
1,611,035 

1,459,857 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  tin,  timber,  fruit  and  jam, 
hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  The  following  are  the  values 
of  the  more  important  of  these  for  the  five  years  from  1885  to 
1889  :— 


The  imports  are  mainly  textiles — 473,797^.  in  1889 ;  art  and  mechanical, 
productions,  333,215Z. ;  food  and  drinks,  372,887/. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  at  the  port  of  Launceston  in  1889  were 
valued  at  870,570/.,  and  Hobart,  740,465/.  Exports  from  Launceston, 
1,044,890/. ;  from  Hobart,  414,967/. 

The  following  gives,  according  to  Tasmanian  returns,  a  synopsis  of  the 
general  direction  of  trade  during  the  years  1888  and  1889  : — 


Country 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom     . 

485,.391 

517,681 

221,347 

251,835 

Victoria  .... 

834,200 

773,917 

596,321 

717,290 

New  South  Wales   . 

166,410 

192,759 

459,853 

431.711 

Other  British  colonies     . 

103,485 

90,857 

56,344 

C8,97.'. 

Foreign  countries   . 
Total      . 

21,178 

85.821 

— 

16 

1,610,664 

1,611,035 

l,a33,8G5 

1,459,857 
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It  is  difficnlt  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the  trade  in  respect  of  anj 
one  country,  the  custom  still  prevailing  to  refer  all  exports  to  the  port  to- 
which  the  vessel  has  cleared  for,  and  imports  to  the  last  port  of  clearance. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  inter-colonial  trade  in  itself  does 
not  greatly  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  principally 
trade  with  England. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Tasmania  direct,  in  1884-89  wa» 
as  foUowB,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


Exports  from  Tasmania . 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce   .... 


371,773 
523,233 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


£       I       £  £       I      £  £ 

304,493248,409^296, 795:239,272  319,792 

455,480!  559,6Gl|425,338!l82,330j490,530 


The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
mineralsand  wool.  The  value  amounted  to  256,533i.in  1885,  to  214,2152.  in 
1886,  to  274,649Z.  in  1887,  to  201,4312.  in  1888,  to  280,048/.  in  1889.  In  1884 
tin  of  the  value  of  19,203Z.  was  exported  to  Great  Britain:  in  1886,  3,747i.; 
in  1887,  1,0152. ;  in  1888,  11,252Z.;  in  1889,  10,587/.  The  principal  imports 
from  Great  Britain  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  82,631/. 
in  1889;  iron,  wrought  and  imwrought,  57,421/.;  cottons,  41,812/.;  woollens, 
46,852/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1889,  842  vessels  of  458,247  tons  enteretl  (42  of  87,236  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  819  of  453,999  tons  (46  of  90,654  tons  belonging 
to  the  United  Kingdom)  cleared  Tasmanian  ports.  Of  the  former  297  of 
248,397  tons  cleared,  and  of  the  latter  333  of  261,454  tons  entered  Hobart; 
the  remainder  falling  to  Launceston.  The  number  of  regi.-*tered  vessels 
belonging  to  Tasmania  in  1889  was  211  of  17,127  tons,  42  of  which  were 
steamers  of  8,822  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  open  for  traffic  374|  miles  of  railway 
completed,  consisting  of  a  main  line  connecting  the  two  principal  ports,. 
Hobart  and  Launceston,  and  a  line  connecting  Launceston  and  Formby ; 
and  lines,  98  miles  in  length,  were  in  course  of  construction  in  1890. 

Tasmania  has  a  telegraph  system,  belonging  to  the  Government,  through 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  number  of 
miles  of  line  in  operation  was  1,980,  and  2,590  miles  of  wire ;  the  number 
of  stations  178.  The  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  was  280,559 
in  the  year  1889.  On  May  1,  1869,  telegraphic  communication  was  esta- 
blished with  the  continent  of  Australia  by  a  submarine  cable,  which  carried 
77,526  messages  in  1889.     There  are  also  346  mUes  of  telephone  wire,  with 

I  exchanges  at  New  Norfolk,  Hobart,  and  Launceston.    The  revenue  of  the 
Government  telegraph  and  telephone  system  \\7is  15,209/.,  and  the  expen- 

jditure  17,052/.,  in  the  year  1889. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1889  was 

14,703,334;  of  packets,  651,706;  of  newspapers,  5,424,657;  and  post-cards, 

1110,905.   The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1889  was  39,536/.,  and  the  expenditure 
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44,283Z.     There  were  293  post-offices  in  1889,  502  officers,  2,8G8  miles  of 
post  roads,  and  820,510  miles  travelled. 

Agent-  General  in  London. — Hon.  E.  N.  C.  Braddon. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Statistical  Register  and  Blue  Book.    Oflacial  Record.  1890. 

Census  of  Tasmania,  1881.    Hobart,  1883. 

Tasmania  :  Progress  of  the  Colony,  1871-80.    Hobart,  1882. 

Fenton  (James),  History  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884.. 

Jvsl  (T.  C),  Tasmaiiiana  :  a  Description  of  tlie  Island  and  its  Resources.  Launceston,  1879. 

Lloyd  (Geo.  Thomas),  Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania  and  Yictoria.   8.     London,  1862. 


VICTORIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Victoria  was  establislied  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  &  19  Vict.  cap.  55.  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers  : 
the  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-five  members  (1889). 
According  to  an  Act  which  came  into  force  in  1881  members  of  the 
former  must  be  in  the  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  100^.  ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of 
property  of  the  rateable  value  of  101.  per  annum  if  derived  from 
freehold,  or  of  25?.  if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of 
rented  property.  No  electoral  property  qualification  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination, 
certificated  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  medical  practitioners,  and 
ofiicers  of  the  army  and  navy.  About  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  must  retire  every  two  years.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualifi 
cation,  and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  for  tli 
term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  1889-90  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  151,856  ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  253,589.  Of  the  former  all  but 
1,077,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  34,G31,  are  ratepayers. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  tiie 
Crown. 

Governor. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  Appointed 
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Governor  of  Victoria  1889;  assumed  the  government  November  28, 

1889. 

The  Governor,  who  is  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  colonial 
troops,  has  a  salary  of  10,000/.  a  year.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he 
is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  composed  as  follows : — 

Premier  and  Treasurer. — Hon.  James  Monro. 

Attorney- General  and  M%niM,er  of  Railways. — Hon.  William  Shiels. 

Chief  Secretary,  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  and  Minister  of 
Public  Health. — Hon.  G.  D.  Langridge. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  Allan  McLean. 

Minister  of  Mines.. — Hon.  A.  R.  Outtrim. 

Minister  of  Defence  and  Public  Instruction. — Hon.  Lieat.-Colonel  Sir 
F.  T.  Sargood,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  J.  H.  Wheeler. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  J.  M.  Davies. 

Post  master- General. — Hon.  J.  Gavan  Duffy. 

Minister  of  Water  Supply. — Hon.  George  Graham. 

Portfolios  TPithoxd  Office. — Hon.  Simon  Fraser,  M.L.C.  ;  Hon.  C.  J. 
Ham,  M.L.C. ;  Hon.  F.  Stuart,  M.L.A.;  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  M.L.A, 

The  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary  have  each  a  salary  of  2,00W.,  and  the 
other  minieters  from  1,400Z.  to  1,600/.  At  least  four  out  of  the  ten  minis- 
ters must  be  members  of  either  the  Legislative  Council  or. the  Assembly. 

Local  Govebxmext. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  colony  is  di\ided  into  urban 
and  rural  municipalities.  Tiie  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs, 
ought  not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being 
constituted  must  contain  at  least  300  householders.  The  latter,  called 
j-hlres,  are  portions  of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable 
property  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  of  500Z.  In  1889  there  were  59 
urban  and  130  rural  municipalities,  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  colony  being  included  within  their  limits.  Every 
ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 


Area  and  Fopnlation. 

The  colony,  first  settled  in  1835,  formed  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  Kew  South  Wales,  bearin<»  the  name  of  the  Port  Phillip 
district.  It  was  erected  in  1851 — by  Imperial  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 13  <k  14  Yict.  cap.  59 — into  a  separate  colony,  and  called 
Victoria.  The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or 
56,245,760  acres,  about  ^^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920 
to  5,933  square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of 
successive  periods,  and  by  the  estimated  population  on  December 
31, 1889,  is  exhibited  in  the  followinsc  table  : — 
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Annual  Rate  | 

Date  of  Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

of  Increase 
per  cent. 

November  8,  1836   . 

186 

38 

224 

_           1 

March  2,  1846 

20,184 

12,695 

32,879 

14-57 

March  29,  1857 

264,334 

146,432 

410,766 

115- 

April  7,  1861    . 

328,651 

211,671 

640,322 

7-5 

April  2,  1871    . 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

3-6 

April  3,  1881    . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-7 

December  31,  1889' 

593,798 

524,230 

1,118,028 

3-0 

June  30,  1890'. 

599,545 

531,702 

1,131,247 

— 

'  Estimate. 

The  average  density  of  the  population  is  12-7  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  50  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  population  of  Victoria, 
according  to  the  census  taken  on   April  3,  1881 : — 


—                                       1        Males 

Females 

Total        1 

Population,    exclusive    of    Chinese 

and  aborigines       ,         .         ,         . 

Chinese     ...... 

Aborigines        .         .         .         .         , 

4.39,754 

11,869 

460 

409,684 
2.59 
320 

849,438 

12,128 

780 

Total      . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number, 
of  the  Chinese  and  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  census  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth ;  native  Victorians  numbered  499,199,  or  58  per 
cent,  of  the  population ;  natives  of  the  Australian  colonies,  39,861 ;  of 
England  and  Wales,  147,453 ;  of  Ireland,  86,733  ;  of  Scotland,  48,153. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1881,  108,919  were  directly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture; in  pastoral  pursuits,  13,731;  commercial,  23,559  ;  mining,  36,066; 
in  'entertaining  or  clothing,'  41,712  ;  contractors,  ai-tisans,  and  mechanics, 
46,883;  domestic  servants,  24,723  ;  'public  business,' 9,901. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns. 
At  the  end  of  1889  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
654,580,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,118,028. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principalj 
towns  were  as  follow  in  1889  :-- Melbourne,  445,220,  or  two-fifths  of  thfl 
popuhition  of  the  colony ;    Eallarat,  42,547  ;   Sandhurst,  36,630 ;  Geelor 
21,380;  Castlemaine,  9,220. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  colony  ffl 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1889  :— 


Year 

Total 
Births 

lUegltimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  1 
Births 

15,615 
15,872 
17,038 
18,216 
16,967 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

29,975 
30,824 
33,043 
34,503 
36,359 

1,308 
1,465 
1,580 
1,658 
1,809 

14,360 
14,952 
10,005 
10,287 
19,392 

7,.395 
7,737 
7,768 
8,946 
9,194 

AREA  AND  rOPULATION — INSTRUCTION 
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In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  defraying  their  passage 
to  the  colony;  but  since  1874  State-assisted  immigration  has  ceased.  No 
account  is  taken  of  migration  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded 
immigration  into  and  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  sea  were 
as  follow  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


Year 

Tmmigration  (by  sea) 

Emigration  (by  sea) 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

76,976 
93,404 
VO,147 
102,032 
84,582 

61,994 
68,102 
68,121 
60,229 
68,418 

Of  the  immigrants  in  1889,  56,163  were  males  and  28,419  were  females ; 
and  of  the  emigrants  46,679  were  males  and  21,739  females.  The  excess 
of  immigrants  over  emigrants  in  1889  was  16,164,  of  which  10,287  was  due 
to  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  5,868  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  9  from  foreign  countries. 

Beligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has  been 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Prior  to  that  period  a  sum  of  50,000/.  had 
been  set  apart  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Victoria,  and  this  amount  had  been  distributed 
proportionately  amongst  the  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  census  about  73  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protestants,  24  per 
cent,  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  Jews.  The  following 
were  the  estimated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  in  1889  : — 
Episcopalians,  398,761  ;  Presbyterians,  169,714;  Methodists,  138,748; 
other  Protestants,  84,592  ;  Roman  Catholics,  260,404  ;  Jews,  5,542  ;  Bud- 
dhists, Confucians,  kc,  10,710;  others  (including  unspecified),  35,829. 


Instruction. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  the 
University  with  its  three  affiliated  colleges.  State  schools  (primary), 
technical  schools  or  colleges,  and  private  schools.  The  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity was  established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Victorian  Legislature 
(1858),  and  the  building  was  opened  on  October  3,  1855.  The  Act,  which 
was  amended  in  1880,  provides  for  its  endowment  by  the  payment  of 
9,0(K)Z.  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue  ;  but,  besides  this  sum,  an 
addition  1 1  endowment  of  7,500^.  is  now  annually  voted  by  Parliament, 
making  a  total  endow^ment  of  16,500/.  It  is  both  an  examining  and  a 
teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received  a  royal  charter  empowering  it  to 
grant  degrees  in  all  Faculties  except  Divinity. 

Affiliated  to  the  University  are  three  colleges — Trinity,  Ormond,  and 
Queens — in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively.  From  the  opening  of  the  University 
to  the  end  of  1889,  2,908  students  matriculated,  and  1,238  direct  degrees 
were  conferred.     In  1889  the  students  who  matriculated  numbered  189, 
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the  direct  graduates  numbered  130,  and  there  were  537  students  attending 
lectures. 

Public  instruction  is  strictly  secular;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  free  for  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1889  there 
were  2,068  State  schools,  with  4,586  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  250,429 
scholars,  and  average  attendance  130,859,  or  about  52  per  cent,  of  the 
numbers  on  the  roll.  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  living 
in  the  colony  are  being  educated,  78  per  cent,  at  the  State  schools. 
Amongst  persons  aged  15  years  and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1881,  92^  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  only  3^  per  cent,  were  entirely 
illiterate.  In  1889-90  the  total  cost  of  public  instruction,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  on  buildings,  was  687,651Z.  Although  the  education  given  by 
the  State  is  strictly  primary,  eleven  exhibitions — of  the  yearly  value  of  35Z. 
each,  and  tenable  for  six  years,  and  200  scholarships — of  the  annual  value 
of  101.,  tenable  for  three  years — are  awarded  to  the  ablest  scholars,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  education  at  the  private  grammar  schools 
and  at  the  University.  Secondary  education  is  entirely  under  the  control 
either  of  private  persons  or  proprietary  bodies,  usually  connected  with  some 
religious  denomination.  There  were  in  1889  782  private  schools  [in 
Victoria,  with  1,967  teachers,  and  attended  by  40,181  scholars.  These 
numbers  include  195  schools,  G83  teachers,  and  22,075  scholars  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the  members  of  which  do  not 
as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  afforded  by  the  State. 

The  technical  schools  and  other  educational  establishments  embrace 
four  Schools  of  Mines,  ten  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  a  '  Working  Man's  College.' 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  250,000  volumes.  The  lead- 
ing towns  have  either  a  public  library  or  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  On  Jan. 
1,  1889,  they  numbered  378.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  436,000. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  courts  of 
insolvency,  courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are 
the  criminal  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Taken  into  custody 
Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial 
Sentenced 

28,855 

18,418 

7(18 

444 

32,011 

20,202 

756 

492 

84,478 

21,622 

820 

506 

87,80!) 

28,807 

878 

557 

87,821  ' 

23,298  ) 

1,023  r 

680  : 

There  are  9  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  police  gaols.  At  the  end  of  18J 
there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  720  males  and  341  females,  of  whoil 
214  males  and  53  females  had  been  convicted  of  felony. 
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Finance. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of  the 
five  financial  years  ended  June  30,  from  1886  to  1890,  were  as 
follow : — 


Year  enrlal 
June  30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1886 
1887 
1888 

1889 
1890 

£ 
6,416,406 
6,733,826 
7,607,598 
8,675,990 
8,511,105 

£ 
6,513,540 
6,561,251 
7,287,151 
7,919,202 
9,750,204 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure under  the  principal  heads  during  1889-90,  the  figures 
being  approximate  : — 

Rea'ESTJE  and  Expexditxtke,  1889-90. 


Heads  of  Bevenue 

Amount 

j        Heads  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Taxation : — 

£ 

'  Interest  and  expenses 

£ 

Customs,  duties,  tc.    . 

2,658,011 

of  debt    . 

1,548,995 

Excise 

137,337 

Redemption  of  loans  . 

276,100 

Land  tax     . 

121,606 

Railways  (working  ex- 

Duties   on   estates  of 

penses)   . 

2,537,844 

deceased  persons 

400,148 

Other  public  works    . 

1,558,683 

Duty  on  bank  notes     . 

32,173 

Post  and  telegraphs    , 

613,796 

Stamp  duty' 

230,000 

Crown  lands,  &c. 

S53,962 

Business  licences 

20,647 

Public  instruction,  sci- 

Tonnage, dues,  &c. 

29,789 

ence,  &c. 
Cliaritable  institutions, 
1      &c 

802,308 

Total  taxation    . 

3,629,711 

298,406 

1  Judicial  and  legal 

254,572 

Railways 

3,134,066 

!  Police  and  gaols 

341,730 

Post  and  telegraphs'   . 

516,186 

1  Customs,  harbours,  &c. 

140,242 

Crown  lands 

579,784 

ilining 

138,154 

Other  sources 

651,358 

;  Defences    . 

214,642 

j  Other  expenditure 

670,770 

Total . 

8,511,105 

I            Total. 

9,750,204 

1 


'  Esumated. 

The  revenue  for  1890-91  is  estimated  at  8,631, 345i.,  and  expenditure 
at  9,030,000^. ;  and  there  was  expected  to  be  a  credit  balance  of  67,092/., 
to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  year. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation,  as  shown  in  the  last  table,  viz. 
3,629,71H.,  was  equivalent  to  a  proportion  of  31.  is.  lid.  per  head  of 
population. 
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Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  constraction  of  public  works, 
which  amounted,  at  June  30, 1890,  to  41,377,693Z.  Of  this  sum,  32,422,81GZ. 
was  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railways,  6,313,954Z.  for  waterworks, 
1,105,557Z.  for  State  school  buildings,  and  1,535,36GZ.  for  other  public 
works.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  varied  from  3^  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  averages  a  small  fraction  over  4  per  cent. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  colony  in 
1889  was  187,558,511?.,  and  the  annual  value  12,931,526?. 

Defence. 

The  land  forces  of  Victoria  at  the  end  of  1888  comprised  an  establish- 
ment of  5,439  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  315  were  officers,  234  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  4,890  rank  and  file.  The  rifles  and  carbines  in  the 
possession  of  the  land  forces  number  5,869.  The  number  of  garrison  and 
field  guns  in  possession  of  the  land  forces  is  132. 

The  Victorian  fleet  consists  of  the  flag-ship  Nelson,  which  carries  two 
7-in.  116-pr.  Woolwich  guns  ;  eighteen  45-cwt.  64-pr.  shunt  guns,  and  two 
Gatling  guns ;  the  armoured  turret-ship  Cerberus,  which  carries  four  10-in. 
18-ton  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  six  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns ;  the  steel  gun- 
boat Victoria,  which  carries  one  10-in.  25-ton  breech-loading  gim,  two 
13-pr.breech-loading  guns,  and  two  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns ;  the  steel  gun- 
boat AlbeH,  which  carries  one  8-in.  ll|-ton  breech-loading  gun,  one  6-in. 
3-ton  breech-loading  gun,  two  9-p'r.  breech-loading  guns,  and  two  Norden- 
feldt guns ;  the  torpedo  boat  Childers  (first  class),  which  carries,  besides 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  two  Hotchkiss  guns ;  the  torpedo  boats  Nepean  and 
Lonsdale  (second  class),  for  Whitehead  torpedoes;  the  torpedo  wooden: 
steam  launch  Commissioner,  the  Customs  and  the  Harbour  Trust  steamers  , 
Batman,  Fawhner,  and  Gannet,  each  of  which  carries  one  6-in.  breech^ 
loading  gun,  and  one  new  pattern  Gatling  gun  ;  the  wooden  torpedo-bc 
Gordon,  which  carries  one  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  gun  and  five  torpedoes ;  tl 
steel  Custom  steamer  Lady  Loch,  which  carries  one  C-in.  breech-loadii 
gun  and  two  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns;  and  the  wooden  steam  launch  Custo 
jVo.  1,  fitted  with  torpedoes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  22,492,300  acres  are  either  alienat 
'or  in  process  of  alienation.     Of  the  remainder  only  about  8,850,000  acr 
are  at  present  suitable  for  agriculture;  1 6,000,000  acres  for  pastoral  p« 
poses ;    State   forests,   timber  and  water  reserves,  over  4,230,000  acr 
auriferous  land,  1,100,000  acres  ;  and  roads,  1,320,000. 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1889  was  36,497. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  ' 
produce  of  each  for  five  years  : — 


PRODUCTION  AND   INDUSTBY 
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Total 

Years 

Area  Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Poutoes 

Hay 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Buslkda 

Acres 

Bnahels 

Ac;res 

Tons 

Acres 

Tom 

1886 

2,405 

;i,020 

9,170    216 

4,692 

74 

1,303 

42-6 

163 

421 

443 

1887 

2,417 

1,052 

12,100 

1857 

4,256 

37 

838 

50 

170-6 

.445 

48S 

1888 

2,576 

1,233 

13,338 

199 

4,562 

41 

956 

48 

198 

441-8 

624 

1889 

3,564 

1.217 

8,647 

197-5 

2,804 

SS-4 

1.131 

43 

131 

411 

308 

1890 

2,627 

1,179 

11,496 

236 

5,645 

90-7 

1,831 

47 

157 

451-5 

6« 

The  produce  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  has  been : — 


WliPnf 

Oats 

Bariey 

Potatoes 

Hay 

. 

HalUng 

Other 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Bushels 

8-99 

11-49 

10-81 

710 

9-75 

Bushels 
21-72 
22-91 
2292 
14-20 
23-87 

Bushds 
16-56 
19-66 
20-93 

Bnsheis 
22-9 
29-78 
28-99 

Tons 
3-85 
3-41 
411 
304 
333 

Tons 
105 
1-09 
1-41 
0-75 
1-48 

13~55 
2018 

In  addition  to  these,  green  forage  and  permanent  artificial  grasses 
covered  155,596  acres,  vines  covered  15,662  acres,  and  gardens  and  orchards 
occupied  an  extent  of  about  29,243  acres  in  1890. 

In  the  vear  ended  March  1890  there  were  in  the  colony  329,335  horses, 
1,394,209  head  of  cattle,  10,882,231  sheep,  and  249,673  pigs. 

II.  Mixing. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives,  from  official  returns,  the  estimated 
quantities  of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  five 
^ears  from  1885  to  1889  :— 


Years 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Appj.x^mate    ,,    ^^ 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

1885 
1886 
1887 

735,218 
665,396 
617,751 

2,940,872      '    1888 
2,661,584      i    1889 
2,471,004      1 

625,026 
614,839 

2,500,104 
2,459,356 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to  1889  is  estimated  at 
66,250,797  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  225,003,1927.  The  estimated 
DTunber  of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1589  was  24,047, 
prabout  1,095  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  previous  year,  of  whom  3,379 

!  Chinese. 

II.  Manufactures, 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  works,  &:c.  in  March  1890,  was 

1,305,  of  which  about  1,743  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  with  an  aggregate 

■orse-power  of  28,547  ;    the  number  of  hands  employed  was  59,181 ;  "and 

•be  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  1$,793,8107.   The 

oanufactures  are  almo.«t  entirely  for  home  consumption. 

U 
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Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  tariffs  on  most  of  the  important  articles  of 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1889  amounting  to 
3,153,918?.,  equal  to  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
imports.     During  1889  the  tariffs  were  much  increased. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  in- 
cluding bullion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to 
1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Years 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 

£ 
18,044,604 
18,530,575 
19,022,151 

£ 
15,551,758 
11,795,321 
11,351,145 

1888 
1889 

£ 
23,972,134 

24,402,760 

£ 
13,853,763 
12,734,734 

The  value  of  the  trade  during  1888-89  between  Victoria  and 
the  principal  British  and  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  according  to  Victorian  returns  : — 


Country 

Imports 

therefrom, 

1888 

Exports 
thereto,  1888 

Imports 

therefrom, 

1889 

Exports 
thereto,  1889 

£ 

7,036,5s:> 

4,039,4Si 

401,763 

17,810 

107,201 

British  Countries : — 
United  Kingdom 
Australian  colonies  . 
India        .... 
Ceylon     .... 
Canada     .... 
Other  British  possessions 

Total   . 

Foreign  Countries: — 
Belgium  .... 
France      .... 
Germany  .... 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Java       and       Philippine 

Islands 
China        .... 
United  States  ,        . 
Others      .... 

Total  . 

All  countries    .       . 

£ 
10,851,667 
8,561,938 
542,353 

51,898 

79,979 

682,571 

£ 
8,050,056 
4,318,631 
310,946 

28,896 

82,216 

£ 

11,414,682 

8,605,643 

298,379 

77,313 

21,994 

815,334 

20,770,406 

12,790,745 

21,233,345 

11,602,8  l.i 

115,803 
197,111 
391,992 
450,678 

231,457 

598,520 

1,112,520 

103,647 

393,448 

9(),038 

115,813 

71,511 

425 

361. 3S0 

24,103 

111,053 
181,490 
606,673 
512,165 

249,637 

444,529 

991,009 

72,859 

597,641 
133,513 
218,652 

18,362 

8 

153,563 

10,152 

3,201,728 

1,063,018 

3,169,415 

1,131,891 

23,972,134 

13,853,763 

24,402,760 

12,734,734 

COMMERCE 
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The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  1889  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Wool   .... 

£ 
3,595,449 

Gold  (inclusive  of  specie) 

£ 
2,280,326 

Woollen  and  woollen 

Wool   .... 

5,928,932 

piece  goods 

969,412 

Live  stock   . 

538,973 

Cottons 

952,2(12 

Leather,   leatherware. 

Sugar  .... 

992,761 

and  leathern  cloth  . 

217,559 

Tea      .... 

596,385 

Breatlstoffs . 

404,002 

Live  stock  . 

1,081,348 

Tea  (re-export)    . 

355.157 

Timber 

1,390,036 

Sugar  (refined  in  Vic- 

Iron and  steel  (exclu- 

toria) 

128,256 

sive  of  railway  rails. 

Apparel  and  slops 

154,467 

telegraph  wire,  &c.) 

1,002,840 

Tallow 

149,429 

Ccal    .... 

753,048  1 

All  other  articles 

2,577,633 

All  other  articles 
Total      . 

13,069,219  i 

Total      . 

24,402,760 

12,734,734 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follows  in  the  five  years  1885-89  : — 


- 

1885                 1886 

1887        1        1888 

1889 

Imports 

£          i          £ 

£          j           £ 

£ 

Coal      . 

450,974 1     510,768 

533,577      617,325 

753,048 

Cottons 

1,019,410  i     962,120 

825,883  ,  1,129,.334 

952,262 

Iron  and  steel 

756,S01       818,799 

726,630 1     977,928 

1,002,840 

Live  stock     . 

882,143  i     928,505 

1,362,591 

2,040.213 

1,081,348 

Sugar  and  molasses 

1,204,021       853,419 

1,127,556 

945,978 

992,761 

Timber. 

759,52311,170,539 

760,553 

1,420,349 

1,390,036 

Wool     . 

2,201,968 

2,331,599 

2,778,927 

2,704,060 

3,595,449 

Woollens 

854,008 

892,868 

724,436 

923,549 

969,412 

Exports 

Gold,  mostly  specie 

4,319,535   1,947,703 

1,254,546 

3,690,519 

2,280,326 

>i\Tieat  . 

408,537       166,916 

416,487 

515,016 

84,054 

Live  stock    . 

900,801       393,889 

529,782       406,777 

538,973 

Wool     . 

5,028,011    4,999,662 

5,073,491    5,170,930 

5,928,932 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1889  amounted  to  135,607,370 
5.,  valued  at  5,928,932^.,  of  which,  however,  less  than  half  was 
ue  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  were  valued 
'  20,034,980/.,  and  of  the  exports  those  shipped  from  Melbourne  were 
ilued  at  11,310,832Z.  in  1889. 

In  1889  the  total  export  of  gold — chiefly  in  the  form  of  coin — was 
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2,280,326Z.,  most  of  which  found  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ex- 
port of  gold,  however,  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  and  lluctuated 
between  1,254,546Z.  in  1887  and  4,309,535/.  in  1885— the  average  for  the 
last  five  years  having  been  2,696,526Z. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  '  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports    from 

Victoria 

5,332,402 

4,853,667 

5,515,129 

5,844,201 

5,500,105 

Imports         of 

British    pro- 

duce    .         .  1  6,706,520 

6,766,784 

5,959,984 

8,877.069 

7,721,118 

The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Victoria  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
wool  and  gold.  The  exports  of  wool  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


Years 

Quantities 

Value 

Lbs. 

£ 

1885 

83,200,613 

3,974,029 

1886 

93.889,887 

4,047,388 

1887 

96,288,952 

4,697,152 

1888 

106.587,076 

4,971,504 

1889 

91,367,360 

4,418,382 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1889  were  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  138,979Z. ;  tallow, 
149,304Z. ;  leather,  143,902Z. ;  preserved  and  frozen  meat,  16,107/.;  bark, 
78,373?. ;  sheep  skins  and  furs,  216,575Z. 

The  British  imports  into  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
manufacture,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought  (not  includ- 
ing railway  rails  and  telegraph  wire),  1,310,600?.  ;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
190,847Z. ;  woollen  goods,  796,119?. ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  607,517/. ; 
cotton  goods,  842,256/. ;  machinery,  372.896/. ;  paper,  382,040/. ;  beer  and 
ale,  203,029/.,  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  lias  been  as  follows  for  five 
years  : — 


Years 

Entered 

Cleared                         1 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,154 
2,307 
2,435 
2,714 
2,855 

1,631,266 

1,848,058 
1,220,580 
2,182.071 
2,270,827 

2,119 
2,324 
2,418 
2,630 
2,886 

1,628,892 
1,887,329 
1,398,065 
1,12.5,812 
2,328,351 
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Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1889,  458  of  807,444  tons,  and  of  these  cleared 
461  of  860,917  tons,  were  British;  2,218  of  1,197,655  tons  entered,  and 
2,200  of  1,193,934  tons  cleared,  were  colonial.  Of  the  total  entered  2,126 
of  2,028,044  tons,  and  cleared  2,199  of  2,168,977  tons,  were  at  the  port, 
Melbourne. 

The  vessels  on  the  register  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1889  numbered 
129  steamers  of  38,437  tons,  and  sailing  vessels  259  of  45,424  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  State.  There  were  2,199 
miles  of  railway  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1 889.  Besides  these,  684 
miles  were  in  course  of  construction.  By  December  31,  1889,  the  extent 
was  increased  to  2,341  miles. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lines  oi>en  to  June  30,  1889.  was  29,125,280^.— of 
which  all  but  about  2,936,000Z.  was  derived  from  loans — being  about  an 
average  of  13,245/.  per  mile  for  the  miles  open.  The  gross  receipts  in  the 
year  1888-89  amountetl  to  3,110,140/. ;  and  the  expenditure  to  1,945,837^., 
or  62-56  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  ;  which  latter  proportion,  however,  was 
higher  than  usual.  The  profit  on  working  was  thus  1,164,.303/.,  being 
equivalent  to  4  18  per  cent,  of  the  mean  capital  cost,  or  467  of  the 
borrowed  capital,  which  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  4- 14  per 
cent.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  year  1888-89  was  69 
millions,  and  the  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  was  4,160,000 
tons.  The  train  mileage  in  188H-89was  10,680,743  miles.  The  proportions 
of  receipts  from  passenger  and  goods  trafl&c  to  the  total  receipts  were 
54  and  46  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  forwarded  48,097,268  letters,  6,810,288 
packets,  and  20,662,732  newspapers  in  the  year  1889.  There  were  1,600 
Xwst-offices  on  December  31,  1889.  The  total  postal  revenue,  including  the 
receipts  from  telegraphs,  was  approximately  516,186/.  in  the  year  1889-90, 
and  the  expenditure  was  6 1 3,796/. 

There  were  3,9i)2  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  comprising  8,080  miles  of 
wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  in 
the  year  1889  was  2.885,919.  The  revenue  from  telegraphs  was  127,720/. 
in  the  year  1889.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1889  there  were  656  telegraph 
stations. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  branch  of  the  P»oval  Mint  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1889,11,268,118  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  4.->,l 27,201/.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
45,130,275/.     No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

In  1889  there  were  314  post-office  savings-banks.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  98,134  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  1,790,756/. 

At  the  end  of  1889  Victoria  had  16  banks,  with  485  branches  and 
agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation  1,657,082/.,  deposits  38,768,936/.,  the 
total  liabihties  being  40,810,770/.:  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  in  bars, 
6,533,037/.;  landed  property,  1,679,255/.:  advances,  &c.,  49,413,361/. ;  total 
assets,  57,625,053/.     Total  paid-up  capital.  13,389,662/. 

Government  Statistt.—'E.cx\xy  Heylyn  Hayter,  CM  G. 

Agent-General  of  Victoria  in  Great  Brita.n. — The  Hon.  Sir  Graham 
Berry,  K.C.M.G. ;  appointed  February  16,  1886.  Secr,-i am .—So\m  Cashel 
Boey,  C.M.G. 
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Books  of  Reference, 

Annual  Statistical  Eegister  and  Blue  Book. 

Eeport  on  Census  of  Victoria,  1881.    By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.    PoL    Melbourne,  1883. 

Handbook  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.  (pamphlet).  Fresh 
editions  Issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Victoria  for  the  year  1889.    Pol.    Melbourne,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Melbourne  and  Suburbs.  By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G. 
Published  annually.    Melbourne,  1890. 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Victoria,  with  a  Eeport  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G., 
published  annually.    Melbourne,  1890. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unions  in  Victoria,  with  a  Eeport  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.,  published 
annually.    Melbourne,  1890. 

Victoria  :  Defence  Rwrpfanisation  Scheme.    Melbourne,  188.3. 

Victorian  Year  Book,  1889-90.    By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.    Melbourne,  1889. 

Finn  (Edmund),  Chronicles  of  Early  Melbourne.    2  vols,  illustrated.    Melbourne,  1889. 

LaHlliere  (Francis  Peter),  Early  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from  its  Discovery  to 
149  Establishment  as  a  Self-goveruing  Province  of  the  British  Empire.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1878. 

Rusden  (G.  W.),  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip.    8.   London,  1872. 

Westgarth  (Wm.),  The  Coloii}-"  of  Victoria:  its  History,  Commerce,  and  Gold-mining ;  it« 
(Social  and  Political  Institutions.     8.    London,  18G4. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent to  obtain  responsible  government.  By  an  Act  entitled 
the  'Western  Australia  Constitution  Act,  1890/  the  adminis- 
tration, which  had  before  been  vested  in  the  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  composed  of  nominated  and 
partly  of  elected  members,  was  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly,  the  Council  to  consist  of  15 
members,  nominated  in  the  first  place  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
Assembly  of  30  elected  members.  The  qualification  for  electors 
is  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  bf  100^.  ; 
of  a  leasehold  estate  of  the  value  of  10?.  per  annum  ;  of  a  license 
from  the  Crown  to  depasture,  occupy,  cultivate  or  mine  on  Crown 
lands  on  payment  of  IQl.  annually  ;  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling 
house  of  the  clear  value  of  \0l.  per  annum,  or  of  a  lodging  which, 
unfurnished,  is  of  that  value.  There  are  30  electoral  districts. 
The  duration  of  the  Assembly  is  fixed  at  4  years.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  of  either  House  is  a  freehold  estate  of  the 
value  of  500/.  or  of  the  annual  value  of  50/.  Provision  is  made 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  eventually  be 
elected,  and  not  nominated  by  the  Governor  ;  and  power  is  re- 
served to  the  Crown  to  divide  the  colony  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  thought  fit.  The  entire  management  and  control  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  is  vested 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  colony. 

Governor. — Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  K. C.M.G.  ;  entered 
the  service  1855  ;  Governor  of  Falkland  Islands,  1866  ;  Governor 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1870  ;  Governor  of  Western  Australia, 
1874,  and  again  1880  ;  special  mission  to  King  of  Siam,  1878  ; 
again  appointed  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  1889. 
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The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  3,000Z.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
functions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows  (Dec.  28, 1890): — 

Premier  and  Treasurer. — Hon.  John  Forrest.     Chief  Secretary. — Hon. 
Mr.    Strenton.      Attorney    General. — Hon.  Mr.    Burt.      Committioner  of 
Lands. — Hon.  Mr.  Marinon.     Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  Mr.  Venn- 
Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes 
all  that  portion  of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129° 
E.  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  is  1,280  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  greatest  breadth  800  miles  from  east 
to  west,  while  the  occupie<l  portion  of  the  colony  is  about  600 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  about  150  miles  in  average 
breadth.  The  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  975,920 
English  square  miles,  including  islands.  It  is  divided  into  16 
districts. 

"Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small.  In  1850  the  colony  had  not  more  than  6,000  in- 
habitants, but  at  the  census  of  December  1859  the  population  had  risen  to 
14,837— namely,  9,522  males  and  5,315  females.  On  December  31,  1867, 
the  population  numbered  21,713,  comprising  13,934  malesand  7,779  females. 
At  the  census  taken  on  March  31,  1870,  the  total  population  was  25,353,  of 
whom  15,565  were  males  and  9,788  females.  Included  in  these  numbers 
were  1,790  male  prisoners,  either  in  prisons  or  at  working  depots  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 

At  the  end  of  1878  the  estimated  population  of  the  colony  was  28,166, 
according  to  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths ;  and  the  results  of  the 
census  of  April  3,  1881,  gave  a  total  population  of  29,708 — 17,062  males 
and  12,646  females.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1870  of  4,355,  or  17  per 
cent.,  equal  to  1*5  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  aborigines,  of  whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate 
estimate,  scattered  as  they  are  over  an  extensive  territory,  much  of  which 
is  yet  entirely  unknown.  There  were  2,346  aborigines  in  service  in  the 
colony  in  1881.  Of  the  total  population  in  1881.  20,410  were  returned  as 
unmarried,  and  17.773  as  being  natives  of  West  Australia.  Perth,  the 
capital,  had  5.044  inhabitants  in  1881  (1889,  over  10,000)  ;  Fremantle,  3,641. 
In  1889  there  were  1.594  births  and  611  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  983  ; 
there  were  2,850  arrivals  and  2,883  departures — excess  of  departures  over 
arrivals  33 — the  total  gain  during  the  year  being  1.561.  The  total  mean 
population  on  December  31,  1889,  was  43.698t— 25,006  males  and  18,632 
females.    During  1889  there  were  300  marriages  in  the  colony. 

Beligion. 

The  reliffious  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
April3,  1881:— 


BeligioQs  Divisions 


Number     Per  cent. 


Religions  Divisions     Xumber     Per  cent. 


Church  of  Eng- 
land 
Roman  Catholics 
Weslevans 


16,263 
8,413 
2,084 


54-74 

28-32 

7-01 


Independents . 

Presbyterians  . 

Other  religions 

i  Not  specified  . 


1,262 

1,004 

329 

209 


4-25 
3-38 
111 
0-69 
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Instruction. 

Of  the  total  white  population  above  15  years  in  1881,  993  per  cent, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.     Education  is  compulsorj'. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Government  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1876,  1886,  and  1889: — 


- 

No.  of  Schools 

Xo.  of  Scholars 

Av.  Attendance 

Cost  per  Head 

Government  schools 
1876 
1886 
1889 

Assisted  schools 
1876 
1886 
1889 

58 
73 

78 

22 
16 
16 

2,475 
3,169 
3,310 

1,389 
1,339 
1,434 

2,004 
2,322 
2,517 

1,097 
1,024 
1,108 

£     *.     d. 
3     2     3 
3     5  llf 
3     6     4i 

1  10     1 
1  18  lOi 
1     8    4| 

The  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  teacliers  and  other  school  officials  in 
1889  was  9,922Z. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  ofEences,  apprehensions,  and 
convictions  for  the  four  years  1886-89 : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Offences  reported  to  police  . 
Apprehended   by  police  or  sum- 
moned         

Summary  convictions   . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 

5,924 

5,703 

3,980 

54 

5,816 

5,363 
3,562 

75 

5,064 

4,651 

3,144 

64 

4,752 

4,378 

2,979 

62 

On  December  30,  1889,  there  were  157  convicts  in  the  colony,  70  1 
ployed  on  the  public  works,  1  in  hospital,  4  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  45  ticket  - 
leave  holders  in  private  service,  and  37  conditional  release  holders.     J  wo 
total  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1889  was  1,117 — 986  men, 
106  women,  and  25  juveniles. 

Pauperism. 

Therg  are  two  poor-houses — both  situated  in  Perth — supported  by  public 
funds,  with  171  inmates  in  1889.  Thirteen  hospitals  and  one  lunatic  asylum 
are  also  supported  by  public  funds,  and  there  are  two  Protestant  and  two 
Roman  C'ltholic  orphanages  partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and 
partly  out  of  public  money.  There  is  a  daily  average  (1889)  of  407  paupers 
in  the  colony.  The  number  of  friendly  societies  in  the  colony  is  20,  and 
connected  with  them  are  about  3,000  persons. 
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Finance. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  during  the  five 
yeArs  from  1885  to  1889  were  as  follows : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure            ' 

£ 

£                          ! 

1885 

323,213 

308,848 

1886 

388,564 

394.675 

1887 

377,903 

456,897 

1888 

357.003 

385,129 

1889 

438,642 

386,000 

Rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  public  income  is  derived 
from  customs  duties,  and  the  rest  mainly  from  licences  and  leases 
of  Crown  lands,  mining  and  other  licences,  land  sales,  and  rail- 
way receipts.  Western  Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  l,371,981i. 
at  the  end  of  1 889.  The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  6  per  cent, 
on  a  small  loan  of  35,000?.  raised  in  1872,  to  4  per  cent,  on  the 
four  loans  raised  since  1881.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  is 
56,885/.,  and  there  is  a  further  sum  of  11,285?.  set  apart  annually 
as  a  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund  on  December  31,  1889 
amounted  to  68,170?. 

Defence. 

There  are  no  regxilar  forces  in  Western  Anstralia,  and  no  military  work* 
in  the  colony.  There  is  a  force  of  volunteers  consisting  of  two  divisions 
of  a  battery  of  artillery  and  eight  companies  of  infantn.-  armed  with  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle.  The  total  number  of  oflBcers  is  29,  and  of  men  581. 
There  is  a  capitation  grant  of  1/.  10*.  per  eflBcient,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  volunteer  department  for  1889  was  3,697/. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Tlie  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years;  stiU  there  were  only  117,833  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
at  the  end  of  1889,  out  of  a  total  of  678,400,222  acres.  The  live  stock 
consisted,  in  1889.  of  42,806  horses,  119,571  cattle,  and  2,366,681  sheep. 
At  the  census  of  1881,  4,763  persons  were  returned  as  directly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits — exclusive  of  their  families ;  2,607  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits. 

In  1889,  of  the  cultivated  area,  35,517  acres  were  under  wheat,  5,475 
•under  barley,  2,075  under  oats,  and  25.694  under  hay.  The  total  area  alien- 
ated in  the  colony  up  to  ,the  end  of  1889  was  3,315,905  acres,  of  which 
1,416,747  acres  were  alienated  during  1889.  The  average  produce 
per  acre  was— wheat  14  bushels,  barley  17  bushels,  oats  20  bushels, 
maize  (only  80  acres)  15  bushels,  and  hay  one  ton  to  the  acre.  There  were 
in  1889  1,088  acres  under  vines,  producing  an  average  of  189  gallons  of 
wine  to  the  acre,  which  sold  at  prices  varying  from  5*.  to  8«.  the  gallon. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  but 
no  returns  are  obtainable  as  to  their  production.  There  are  few  manu- 
factures. 

Along  the  river-courses  of  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  colonv  are 
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about  20,000,000  acres  of   fairly  well-watered   country,   affording   good 
pasturage. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie, 
of  Western  Australia,  in  the  live  years  from  1885  to  1889,  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  statement : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888                 1889 

Imports 
Exports 

650,391 
446,692 

758,012 
630,393 

832,213 
604,656 

786,250      818,127 
680,345      761,391 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  im- 


ports  for  1889  :— 

£ 
.     390,  J  96 
.       15,608 
.     293,152 
.      45,435 
.       73.736 

Value  of  goods  imported  subject  to  specific  duty    . 
„                 20  %  duty 

12^  %  duty       . 
„                            „                 5%  duty  . 
„                        duty  free     .... 

Total 

.     818,127 

The  principal  exports  were  wool  395,904Z.,  pearls  and  shells  104,450?., 
skins  28,337Z.,  timber  63,080Z.,  sandalwood  57,465Z. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Western  Australia  with 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  total  exports  of  thecolony  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  total  imports  of  British  home  produce,  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1885  to  1889  :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Wes- 
tern Australia 

Imports  of  British 
produce 

276,779 
275,440 

268,673 
380,417 

295,053 
345,045 

357,549 
318,621 

394,504 
347,918 

The  exports  of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  consist  almost  entirely  of 
wool  and  shells.  The  wool  exports  were  of  the  value  of  146,202?.  in  1878, 
of  233,345?.  in  1885,  of  210,465?.  in  1886,  of  229,069?.  in  1887,  of  265,180?. 
in  1888,  and  of  309,587?.  in  1889.  Shells  of  the  value  of  60,41(5?.  vv^ero  also 
exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1889.  The  principal  imports  from  Great 
Britain  are  apparel  and  liaberda.shery,  61,026?.  in  1889;  beer  and  ale, 
20,721?. ;  cottons,  22,971?. ;  iron,  54,779?. ;  machinery,  24,412?. ;  and  leather, 
17,733?. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1888,  349  vessels  of  497,232  tons  entered,  and  345  of  507,586  tons 
cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  500  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1889, 
ami  12  miles  under  construction,  as  well  as  290  ])artly  under  construction. 

In  1889  there  were  2,961  miles  of  telegraph  line  within  the  colony, 
3,545  miles  of  wire,  and  216  miles  under  con.st ruction.  From  Albany  the 
wire  extends  to  South  Australia.     The  number  of  stations  is  42.     The 
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nnmber  of  messasrcs  sent  was  97,587,  the  gross  charges  amounted  to  17,787i., 
and  the  net  revenue  to  10.1G5/. 

In  1887  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  2,253,814  letters,  1,133,096 
newspapers,  and  158,698  packets. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.    The  following  table  gives  the  principal  figures  relating  to  them  : — 


Name 

Capital 
paid  up 

Notes  in  1 
Circnla-  1  Deposits 
tiou     1 

Total 
Liabilities 

Total 
Assets 

Reaerre 

Fund 

£ 

£                £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Western    Aus- 

tralian Bank. 

fiO,000 

12,612 

223,892 

243,686 

388,832 

82,351 

National  Bank 

of  Australasia 

1,000,000 

19,383 

259,853 

279,883 

667,610 

695,084 

Union  Bank  of 

Australasia    . 

1,500,000 

16,260  1297,714 

317,917 

494,253 

1,115,681 

Bank  of  New 

j 

South  Wales . 

1,250,000 

1,407      26,287 

27,705 

162,996 

930,000 

At  the  end  of  1888  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  29,749Z.  on  deposit, 
on  which  1 ,059^.  interest  was  allowed.  During  1889  deposits  of  the  Aalue 
of  18,(597?.  were  made,  and  interest  1,084?.  wasallowed.  The amcunt with- 
drawn during  the  year  was  18,444/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  32,146/.  on  deposit 
on  December  31,  i889. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Blue  Book. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  taken  on  tlie  3nl  April.  1881.   FoL  Perth.  1882. 
Forenc  (Eniest).  Western  Australia :    its  Past  History,  Present  Trade  and  Resources, 
gnd  its  Future  Position  in  the  Australian  Group.    Sydney,  1887. 

Ifjcolay  (Kev.  C.  G.),  Handbook  of  Western  Australia."  Perth  (W.  A.),  1880. 


Anstralian  Defence. 

Sydney  is  a  first-class  naval  station,  the  headquarters  of  the 

.British  fleet  in  Australasia.     In  1890  there  were  8  imperial  war 

vessels  on  the  station.     By  the  '  Australasian  Kaval  Force  Act,' 

■which  was  assented  to  on  December  20,  1887,  a  fleet  of  five  fast 

cruisere,  each  of  2,575  tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power, 

and  two  torpedo  boats  on  the  most  improved  modern  build,  each 

of  735  tons  and  4,500  horse-power,  are  to  be  equipped  for  the 

1  Australian  seas.     An  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  for 

a  periofl  of  ten  years,  afterwards  terminable  by  two  years'  notice, 

Iprovides  that  the  vessels  shall  be  built  by  the  British  Govem- 

Iment,  and  that  those  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  are  parties 

Ito  the  agreement  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 

jttie  original  cost,  and  all  costs  of  maintenance.     Upon  the  ter- 

™mation  of  the  agi-eement  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of 

•the  British  GoveniTllPnt.        Onp  nf  fViPSP  vpscpIs  Vine  lippn  InnnoViPfl 
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AUSTRALASIAN  FEDERATION. 

By  the  '  Federal  Council  Act  of  Australasia,  1885  '  (48  k  49  Vict.  cap. 
60),  a  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  such  matters  of  common  Australasian  interest,  in  respect  to 
which  united  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be  dealt  with  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several 
colonies  by  their  respective  Legislatures.  The  Council  was  to  have  legis- 
lative authority  in  respect  to  the  several  matters  following : — 

(a)  The  relations  of  Australasia  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific :  (b) 
Prevention  of  the  influx  of  criminals :  (c)  Fisheries  in  Australasian  waters 
beyond  territorial  limits :  (^d)  The  service  of  civil  process  of  the  courts  of 
any  colony  within  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  Australasia  out  of  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  issued :  (5)  The  enforcement  of 
judgments  of  courts  of  law  of  any  colony  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony:  ; 
(/)  The  enforcement  of  criminal  process  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony 
in  which  it  is  issued,  and  the  extradition  of  offenders  (including  deserters 
of  wives  and  children  and  deserters  from  the  Imperial  or  colonial  naval  or 
military  forces)  :  (g)  The  custody  of  offenders  on  board  ships  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Government  beyond  territorial  limits  :  (/()  Any 
matter  which  at  the  request  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  colonies  Her 
Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  shall  think  fit  to  refer  to  the  Council :  (/) 
Such  of  the  following  matters  as  might  be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the 
Legislatures  of  any  two  or  more  colonies,  that  is  to  say — -general  defences, 
quarantine,  patents  of  invention  and  discover}',  copyright,  bills  of  exchaiiirc 
and  promissory  notes,  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  recognition  in 
other  colonies  of  any  marriage  or  divorce  duly  solemnised  or  decreed  in 
any  colony,  naturalisation  of  aliens,  status  of  corporations  and  joint  sloik 
companies  in  other  colonies  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  consti- 
tuted ;  and  any  other  matter  of  genei'al  Australasian  interest  with  respi  i 
to  which  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  could  legislate  witliin 
their  own  limits  and  as  to  which  it  would  be  deemed  desirable  that  tlnr  ■ 
should  be  a  law  of  general  application.  Provided  that  in  such  cases  ll.f 
Acts  of  the  Council  shall  extend  only  to  the  colonies  by  whose  Legislatun  s 
the  matter  shall  have  been  so  referred  to  it,  and  such  other  colonies  as 
may  afterwards  adopt  the  same. 

Every  Bill  in  respect  of  the  matters  marked  (a)  (h)  or  (c)  had,  unlc--^ 
previously  approved  by  Her  Majesty  through  one  of  Her  Principal  Sci; 
taries  of  State,  to  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasur 

'  The  Govci-nors  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  colonies  may,  upon  an 
address  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  colonies,  refer  for  the  consideration 
and  determination  of  the  Council  any  questions  relating  to  those  colonies 
or  their  relations  with  one  another,  and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  Imve 
authority  to  consider  and  determine  by  Act  of  Council  the  matters  so 
referred  to  it. 

*  Every  Bill  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be  presented  for  Her  IMajcsty's 
assent  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony  in  which  the  Council  shall  be  sitting, 
who  shall  declare  according  to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  pro-    , 
visions  of  this  Act  and  to  Her  Majesty's  instructions,  either  that  he  assents    j 
thereto  in  Her  Mnjesty's  name,  or  that  he  withholds  such  assent,  or  that    ,' 
he  reserves  the   I'ill  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  or    \ 
that  he  will  be  prepared  to  assent  thereto  subject  to  certain  amendments 
to  be  specified  by  liiiu. 


FEDERATION  3OI 

The  federal  union  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  onlv  partially 
accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a  Council,  representing  tiie  colonies 
of  Victoria,  Queensland,  .South  Australia  (joined  1889).  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  and  Fiji ;  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
having  up  to  1880  taken  no.steps  to  join  the  Union. 

The  Council  held  meetings  in  1886.  1888.  and  1889. 

The  Federal  Council  did  not  meet  in  1890.  Instead,  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Australian  Colonies  met  in  Melbourne  in  February 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  scheme  of  Australasian  Federation 
and  Federal  Defence.  The  colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales.  South  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Union  of  tiie  Australian  Colonies  under  the  Government.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  more  remote 
Australasian  Colonies,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  might 
thereafter  be  agreed  upon.     The  following  motions  were  adopted : — 

(1)  That  members  of  the  Conference  should  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  induce  the  liCgislatures  of  their  respective  colonies  to  appoint,  during 
the  x»resent  year,  delegates  to  a  national  Australasian  Convention  em- 
powered to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  Federal 
Constitution.  (2)  That  this  Convention  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
seven  members  from  each  self-governing  colony,  and  not  more  than  four 
from  each  Crown  colony. 

The  Conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following  address  to  the 
Queen : — 

'  We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  members  of  a  Con- 
ference assembled  at  Melbourne  to  consider  the  question  of  creating  for 
Australasia  one  Federal  Government,  and  representing  the  Australasian 
colonies,  desire  to  approach  your  Most  Gracious  Majesty  with  renewed 
expressions  of  our  devoted  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  throne  and 
person.  On  behalf  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  throughout  Australasia,  we 
beg  to  express  our  fervent  hope  that  your  Majesty's  life  may  be  long 
spared  to  reign  over  a  prosperous  and  happy  people.  We  most  respect- 
fully inform  your  Majesty  that  after  mature  deliberation  we  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  the  following  resolutions.' 

(Here  follow  the  above  resolutions.) 

The  Conference  then  resolved  that  the  Premier  of  Victoria  shonid  be 
empowered  to  convene  a  Convention,  which  will  meet  early  in  1891. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Australasia  generally. 


1.  Official  Publications. 

Each  of  the  colonies  publishes  an  Annual  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  containing 
Annual  Reports  of  the  various  administrative,  industrial,  criminal,  educational,  and  other 
:  rirtmeiits. 

Australasia  :  Despatch  on  the  subject  of  a  Draft  Bill  to  constitute  a  Federal  Council  of 
.  istralasia.    London,  1884. 
Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  with  Report,  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  GJI.G    Govem- 
nt  Statist  of  Victoria.    Melbotirne.  ** 

Australasian  Statistics,  publislie<l  annually,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Gorem- 
nt  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales.    Sydnev. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.    Handbooks  to  the  various  Australian  Colonies 
'■  'W  Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

Colonial  Office  Te?t.    Published  annually. 
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Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  Session  1886.     Official  Record  of  Debates.    Ifobart,  1886. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  year  from  1875  to  1889.    No.  XXVII.    8.     London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Australasia ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navi- 
^tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year 
1889.'    Imp.  4.     London,  1890. 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bates  (H.  W.)  and  Eden  (C.  H.),  Colonel  Warburton's  Journey  across  Australia.  8. 
London,  1875. 

Blair's  Cyclopa3dia  of  Australasia.    Melbourne,  1881. 

CoWo»  (J.  S.)  and /^Yy/ie  (E.  J.),  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  'English  Citizen  Series ' 
London,  1883. 

Ctirr  (E.  M.),  Tlie  Australian  Race.     Melbourne,  1887. 

Bilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.>,  Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
English-speaking  Countries  in  1866  and  1867.    New  edit.     8.     London,  1885. 

Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain .    2  vols.    London,  1890. 

Favenc  (Ernest),  The  History  of  Australian  Exploration.    Sydney,  1888. 

Finch-Hatton  (Hon.  H.),  Advance,  Australia  :  an  Account  of  Eight  Years'  Work,  Wander- 
ing, and  Amusement  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.    London,  1885. 

Forrest  (John),  Exploiations  in  Au.stralia.    8.     London,  1875. 

Froude  (J.  A.),  Oceana  ;  or  England  and  her  Colonies.     London,  1886. 

Giles  (E.),  Australia  Twice  Traversal.    2  vols.     London,  1890. 

Gordon  <t  Gotch's  Australian  Handbook  for  1889.    Melbourne  and  London,  1888. 

Hardman  (Wm.),  Jolm  M'DouaU  Stuart's  Journals  of  E.\:plorations  in  Austr-alia  from 
1858  to  1862.    8.    Loudon,  1866. 

Beaton  (J.  H.),  Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Men  of  the  Time.  8.  London  and 
Sydney,  1879. 

Howilt  (W.),  History  of  Discovery  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  2  vols. 
8.    London.  1865. 

Inglis  (James),  Our  Australian  Cousins.    8.     London,  1880. 

Powell  (G.  S.  B.),  New  Homes  for  the  Old  Country.  A  personal  experience  of  the  political 
and  domestic  life,  the  industries,  and  the  national  history  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  8. 
London,  1872. 

Reclus  (E.),  Gfiographie  Universelle.    VoL  XIV.    Paris,  1889. 

Rusden  (G.  W.),  The  History  of  Australia.     3  vols.    London,  1883. 

Silver  (S.  W.),  Handbook  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    8.     London,  1880. 

Todd  (A.),  Parliame^ntary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies.     8.     Loudon,  1880. 

Topinard  (Dr.  P.),  Etude"  sur  les  races  indigenes  de  I'Australie.  Instructions  presentees 
4  la  Societe  d' Anthropologic.    8.    Paris,  1872. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Australasia  and  New  Zealand.    8.    London,  1873.    New  edit.    1875. 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  Australia.     London,  1879. 

Westgarth  (WiUiam),  Half  a  Century  of  Australian  Progress.    London,  1889. 

Woods  (Rev.  J.  B.  Tenison),  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  Australia. 
2  vols.     8.    London,  1866. 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Lying  all  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  many  small  island 
groups,  islets,  and  reefs  which  may  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  these 
colonies.  Others  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  are  unattached 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  Among  them,  south  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  Royal  Company  Island,  Macquarie  Island,  Emerald  Island, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  and  Bounty  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  Pacific  are  several  small  groups  and  detached  islets 
which  have  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain.  The  principal  of  them  are  the 
following,  beginning  at  the  east,  south  of  tlie  Equator  : — 

DuciE  Island,  24°  40'  S.  lat.,  124°  48'  W.  long. 

Cook's,  or  Hekvey  Islands,  between  18°  and  22°  S.  lat.,  157°  and 
163°  W.  long.  There  are  six  islands  and  about  nine  islets  and  reefs.  The 
largest,  Earatonga,  is  530  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  ijopulation  of 
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3,000.  Mangaia  has  2,000  inhabitants ;  Vatui,  or  Atui,  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, 1,200  inhabitants;  Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki, 
18  miles  in  circumference,  2,000  inhabitants.  Palmerston  Islands,  group 
of  islets.     Other  islets  are  Takutea,  Mitiero,  and  Hauki. 

Savage,  or  Iniue  Island,  21°  S.  lat.,  171°  W.  long. 

Masihiki  Gboup,  including  Reirson  or  Rakoacgo,  Manihiki  or  Hom- 
phrv,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Vostok  and  Flint  Islands,  lying  around 
10°'S.  lat.  and  160°  W.  long. 

SuvAKOF  Islands,  13°  14'  S.  lat.,  163°  W.  long. 

DUDOZA  Island,  7°  40'  S.  lat.,  161°  W.  long. 

Union,  or  Tokelau  Group,  between  8°  30* and  11°  S.  Lit.,  and  171°  and 
172°  W.  long.  Three  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaapo 
or  Bowditch,  Mikuhimo  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Atafu  or  Duke  of  York. 

Phcenix  Gboup,  between  2°  30'  and  4°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  171°  and  174* 
30'  W.  long.  Eight  islands :  Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoenix,  Bimey,  Gardner 
McKean,  Hall,  Sydney. 

ilALDEN  ISLASD,  4°  S.  lat.,  155°  W.  long. 

Starbuck  Island,  5°  30'  S.  lat.,  155  W.  long. 

Penbhyn,  or  Tongarewa  Island,  9°  S.  lat.,  158°  W.  long. 

Caroline  Island,  10°  S.  lat.,  150°  30'  W.  long. 

Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  5°  30*  and  11°  20'  S.  lat.,  and 
176°  and  180°  E.  long.  Nine  islands  and  islet  groups.  The  principal  are 
Sophia  or  Rocky  Island,  Mukulaelae  or  Mitchell  Group,  Ellice,  Mikufetau, 
Vaitupu,  Xetherland,  Lvnx. 

Christmas  Islasd^  1°  57*  N.  lat.,  157°  27'  W.  long. 

Fanning  Island,  3°  50'  N.  lat.,  159°  W.  long. 

Washington  Islaxd,  4°  40'  N.  lat..  160°  20'  W.  long. 

Jar\t[3  Island,  on  the  Equator,  159°  W.  long. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  many  of  them  are  unin- 
habited, or  only  temporarily  inhabited  ;  most  of  them  grow  coco-nut  trees 
in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano.  They 
are  of  importance  as  being  stages  in  the  proposed  tel^japh  route  from 
British  Columbia  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  as  coaling  stations 
for  steamers  along  that  route,  and  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Australia  and  Eastern  Asia.  For  further  details  concerning  these  islands 
see  Finlay's  '  Pacific  Directories,'  Meinecke's '  Die  Inseln  des  Stillen  Oceans,' 
Wallace's  '  Australasia,'  Reclus*  '  Geographic  Universelle,'  vol.  xiv. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  who  is  Governor  of  Fiji, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1877,  for  the 
]  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection 
[Acts  of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects 
[living  in  these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends 
lover  all  the  Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji,  Queensland,  or  New 
|South  Wales,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the 
^juthern  Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Samoa  Islands,  Tonga  Islands, 
ad  the  various  small  groups  in  Melanesia. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  a  country  of  Asia  lying  between  parallels  30=  and  38°  20' 
of  north  latitude,  and  60°  30'  and  74°  30'  of  east  longitude.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded,  roughly  speaking,  by  the  river  Oxus,  from  the 
Pamir  to  Khamiab,  whence  the  line,  as  drawn  by  the  Afghan  Boundary 
Commission,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Zulfikar,  on  the  river 
Har-i-rud,  and  thence  south  to  Kuh  Malik-i-Siah,  a  conspicuous  peak  south- 
east of  the  Helmund  River.  Here  the  boundary  turns  round  and  runs 
generally  eastwardly  to  the  Kwaja  Amran  range.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  exactly,  for  though 
geographically  it  may  be  said  to  march  with  the  north-western  boundary  of 
British  India,  from  a  political  point  of  view  there  are  a  number  of  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the  Waziri  country,  besides  the  r^on 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  western  confines  of  Kashmir,  embracing 
Kafiristan,  Chitral,  Swat,  and  part  of  the  Indus  basin,  who  own  little  or  no 
allegiance  to  the  Amir.  Extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about 
BOO  miles ;  its  length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  about 
600  miles.  The  surrounding  countries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian 
States,  under  the  influence  of  Bokhara  and  Russia ;  on  the  west,  Persia  ; 
on  the  south,  British  Baluchistan ;  and  on  the  east,  as  already  mentioned^ 
the  mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  India. 

Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  G.C.S.I.,  the  reigning  sovereign  or  Amir,  is  son  of 
\fzal  Khan,  and  grandson  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  He  was  recognised 
IS  Amir  by  the  British  Government  in  July  1880,  after  the  events  follow- 
ng  on  the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari. 

The  origin  of  the  Afghans  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathan 
l}^lasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  historv*.  The  whole  of  Afghanistan 
ras  conquered  by  Timnr,  Cabul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,, 
nd  Candahar  being  added  to  it  by  Sultan  Baber  in  1522.  For  the  next 
wo  centuries  Cabul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and  Herat 
y  Persia,  while  Candahar  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the  two. 
Fadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghan  proN-inces  till  his  assassination  in 
747,  after  which  the  different  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single  empire 
nder  Ahmed  Shah,  Durani,  including  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  on  the  east, 
od  extending  to  the  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shah  Shuja 
ythe  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  1838  letl  to  continued  in- 
tions  against  the  new  ruler,  culminating  in  the  terrible  revolt  of 
41.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troops  eventually 
iptured  Cabul.  Sher  Ali  fled  and  died  in  Afghan  Turkistan,  his  son 
b  Khan  being  acknowledged  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
irt  was  installed  in  the  citadel  of  Cabul.  On  September  3  a  serious 
developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and  a 
ih  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces 
ire  withdrawn  from  the  Khaibar  and  the  Kuram,  and  from  Candahar  to 
etta.  Abdul  Rahman  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 
,  The  government  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
jince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.     The 
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dominions  are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Cabul, 
Turkistan,  Herat,  and  Candahar,  to  which  may  be  added  the  districts  of 
Badakshan  and  Wakhan,  as  they  are  also  at  present  in  the  position  of 
separate  provinces.  Each  province  is  under  a  haMm  or  governor  (called 
Naib  in  Sher  All's  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal 
fashion.     Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  universal. 

The  Amir's  subjects  nvimber  about  four  millions,  the  most  numerous 
tribe  being  the  Ghilzais,  who  must  amount  to  at  least  a  million ;  then 
follow  the  Tajiks,  Duranis,  Hazarahs,  and  Aimaks,  and  Uzbegs.  The 
Tajiks,  who  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  presumably  of 
Arab  or  Persian  descent,  and  though  they  are  found  intermingled  with 
Afghans,  they  are  more  settled,  and  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial  occu- 
pations. The  Ghilzais  occupy  the  country  south-east  of  Cabul,  while  the 
Duranis  inhabit  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  road  between  Herat 
and  Candahar ;  north  of  these  lie  the  Paropamisus  Mountains,  inhabited 
by  the  Aimaks  and  Hazaras,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Tartar 
colonies  left  by  Jhengis  Khan,  and  who  have  undoubted  Tartar  linea- 
ments. With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashes  and  most  of  the  Hazarahs, 
who  are  Shiahs,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans  of  the  Suni  sect. 

Justice  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kazi,  or 
chief  magistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  species  of 
detective  officers),  and  regulated  by  laws,  which,  if  rightly  acted  on,  would 
be  tolerably  equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations. 
One  of  the  late  Amir  8her  All's  ministers  estimated  the  average  annual 
revenue  of  the  five  years  1872-76  at  712,968?.,  but  subsequent  events  have 
made  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Government 
share  of  the  produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one- 
tenth,  according  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation. 

Abdul  Eahman  is  said  to  have  re-introduced  the  regular  army,  which 
had  been  originally  founded   on  a  European  model   by  Sher  All  on  his 
return  from  India  in  1869.     In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir's 
military  forces  are  largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot. 
The  mounted  levies  are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  latter's 
wealthier  vassals.     The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdul  Rahman,  per- 
manently embodied,  and  as  irregulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to   the 
regular  infantry.     The   artillery  branch  is  very  weak,  as  there  are  few 
trained  gunners,  the  force  being  made  up  by  infantry  drafts  when  required. 
There  are  no  engineers,  but  a  few  regiments  have  a  company  equipped 
with  spades  and  axes.     No  trustworthy  statistics  regarding  the  strength   j 
of  the  Afghan  army  are  available.     It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  1890   | 
to  number  50,000.     In  July,  1890,  there  were  said  to  be  20,000  troops  in   | 
and  about  Cabul,  including  six  mule  batteries  of  artillery,  two  field  bat*   : 
teries,  an  elephant  battery,  40  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  8,000  infantry,  j 
Ammunition  is  manufactured  at  the  Cabul  arsenal,  under  the  superintend-  | 
ence  of  Englishmen  in  the  Ameer's  service.   According  to  Russian  reports,  I 
the  troops  in  Afghan-Turkestan  comprised,  in  1887,  7,700  regular  infantry  j; 
with  76  guns,  besides  cavalry  and  irregulars. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators  -1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  \\ 
their  own  land  ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  fixed  ,  • 
proportion  of  the  produce  ;  3rd,  huzgwrs,  who  axe  the  same  as  the  mvtayer*  \\ 
in  France ;  4th,  hired  labourers  ;  and,  5th,  villeins,  who  cultivate  their  \  \ 
lord's  land  without  wages  -i.e.  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  'i 
year  in  most  parts  of  Afghanistan.     One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  1 1 
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aQtnmn  and  reaped  in  snmmer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  Etrum.  lens, 
and  Cicer  arictinum,  with  some  peas  and  beans.  The  other  har^•esl  is  sown 
in  the  end  of  spring  and  reape<i  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet, 
arzun  {Panicum  italicttm},  Indian  com,  &c.  The  castor-oil  plant, 
madder,  and  the  assafoetida  plant  abound.  Vast  quantities  of  assafoetida 
are  exported  to  India. 

The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach  quince,  apricot,  plom, 
cherry,  pom^ranate,  grape,  fig,  mulberry,  are  produced  in  profuse  abund- 
ance. They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  through- 
out the  year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter 
condition  are  exporte<l  in  great  quantities. 

Northern  Afghanistan  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
!iad  is  found  in  many  parts.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  comes  from  Bajaor 
nnd  the  Farmuli  district,  and  gold  in  small  quantities  is  brought  from  Canda- 
har,  the  Laghman  HiUs,  and  Konar.  Badaksban  was  feunous  for  its  precious 
stones. 

The  production  of  silks  and  the  manufacture  of  felts,  poftint,  carpets, 
and  rosaries  are  some  of  the  principal  industries.  Silk  is  largely  produced 
at  Candahar,  as  well  as  felts,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
and  exported  to  the  Punjab  and  Persia.  The  sheepskin  jwstin  manufacture 
:-  one  of  the  most  important  industries. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghanistan  are  as  follows : — 
From  Persia  by  Mashad  to  Herat. 

„     Bokhara  by  ilerv  to  Herat. 

„  „       bv  Karchi,  Balkh,  and  Khulm  to  Cabal. 

„     East  Turkistan  by  Cihtral  to  Jelalabad. 

„     India  by  the  Ehaibar  and  Abkhana  roads  to  CaboL 

„        „     by  the  Gomal  Pass  to  Ghazni. 

„        „     by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Sind-Pishin  Railway  to  Candahar. 

Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  India 
has  yet  been  obtained.  Of  the  trade  carried  by  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway, 
amounting  in  value  to  Rx.  2,500,000  in  1889-90,  probably  only  one-sixth 
can  be  classed  as  imports  and  exports  between  the  two  countries.  The 
trade  between  Northern  Afghanistan,  Cabul,  and  India,  during  the  past 
ive  years  ending  March  31,  has  been  registered  as  follows  : — 


1         — 

Bx.  188S      Sx.  1887 

Bx.1888 

Rx.1889 

Bz.1890 

I 
Imports  from  India       .  j  536.700    636.300 

Exports  to  India  .        .      229,300    257,400 

574,900 
237,600 

526,800    796,500 
187,300  1  325,300 

Of  the  above  imports,  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods,  indigo,  sugar, 
and  tea,  mostly  the  China  leaf.  The  exports  include  horses,  spices,  assa- 
foetida, fruits,  and  nuts.  The  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Ameer 
prohibit  transit  trade  between  India  and  the  country  north  of  Cabul.  A 
duty  of  80  rupees  is  levied  on  every  camel  load  passing  through  Cabul  to 
Bokhara. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Russian  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan 
is  indeterminable,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  1889  317,300/.  worth  of  merchan- 
dise was  imported  into  Afghanistan  from  Bokhara,  while  the  exports  to 
Bokliara  were  valued  at  488,500?. 
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The  rupee  appears  to  be  the  usual  currency,  though  Government 
demands  are  often  paid  in  kind.  But  little  gold  coinage  is  now  current  in 
Afghanistan.  The  common  gold  currency  is  either  Russian  or  Bokharan, 
with  a  limited  number  of  6-rupee  pieces  struck  by  the  late  Amir. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled  traflSc 
as  far  as  Cabul  and  Candahar  respectively.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled 
carriage,  except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers 
in  Afghanistan,  and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  conveyed  by 
water,  floated  down  stream  in  rafts. 

Books  of  Reference, 

Bellew,  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans,  London,  1879  ;  and  The  Races  of  Afghanistan,  1880, 

Burnes,  Cabool.    1843. 

Kaye,  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.    4tli  edition.    1878. 

Malleson,  History  of  Afghanistan.    2nd  edition.   1879. 

Hensman,  The  Afghan  War  of  1879-80.     London,  1881. 

Major  C.  E.  Yate,  Northern  Afglianistan.     London,  1888 

Oliver,  Across  the  Border,  or  Patlian  and  Biloch.    London,  1890. 
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There  still  remain  several  independent  States  in  Central  and 
Socth  Africa  about  which  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  such  infor- 
mation as  is  obtainable  with  respect  to  their  political,  religious, 
industrial,  and  commercial  condition.  These  are  the  Cestral 
Sudan  States — Bornu  and  Wadai — and  Ruanda  in  the  equato- 
rial lake  region ;  Dahomey,  in  the  Gold  Coast  interior ;  and 
Luxda,  to  the  east  of  the  Portuguese  West  African  Colonies. 
Under  this  head  may  also  be  included  the  old  Egyptian  Sudan. 
In  1890,  Uganda,  Unyoro,  the  northern  half  of  Kuanda,  and  a 
small  part  of  Karagwe,  were  included  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Imperial  British  East  African  Company,  while  the  South  half  of 
Ruanda  and  the  rest  of  Karagwe  were  included  in  the  German 
East  African  Protectorate. 

CENTRAL    SUDAN    STATES.' 
BOEUU. 

Bornu,  that  is,  Bar-noa,  or  '  Land  of  Xoah,'  if  not  the  lai^est,  is  the 

>t  populous  Mohammedan  State  in  Central  Sudan.  It  occupies  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  Lake  Tsad,  being  conterminous  on  the  south- 
east with  Bagbirmi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shari  River,  and 
stretching  thence  westwards  to  the  Empire  of  Sokoto.  Approximate  area 
50,000  square  miles ;  population  estimated  at  over  5,000,000.  The  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  Ka-nuri,  that  is,  •  People  of  Light,' 
are  of  mixed  Negro  and  Dasa  (southern  Tibu)  descent,  and  speak  a  Tibu 
dialect  that  has  been  reduced  to  written  form  by  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries. The  other  chief  elements  of  the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers 
in  the  north;  the  Arabs  mainly  in  the  south-east;  the  Makari  and  Mai^hi 
Negroes  in  the  south ;  the  Wanga,  Bedd^,  and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the 
east ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Magomi,  who  claim  kinship  with  the  royal 
dynasty  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  the  united  Bornu  and  Eanem 
States.  These  and  the  Xanuri  are  regarded  as  the  most  cultured  people 
in  Central  Africa,'  and  their  woven  fabrics,  pottery,  and  metal  ware  are 
highly  prized  throughout  the  Sudan. 

The  Sultan,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  but  who  is  more  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  Sheikh,  is  in  principle  an  absolute  monarch.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  by  a  Council  comprising  the  Kokcnawa,  or 
military  chiefs,  the  official  delegates  of  the  various  subject  races,  and 
several  members  of  the  reigning  family.  The  standing  army  of  about 
80,000  men  is  partly  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  still  wear  armour, 
either  imported  from  Eastern  Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  country. 
There  is  also  some  artillery,  and  a  few  companies  even  wear  European 
uniforms.     In  lieu  of  pay  the  men  receive  allotments  of  land. 

Kuka  (Kukawa),  capital  of  Bornu,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Tsad. 
It  has  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  trade  in  the  Sudan.  Wares  of  all  kinds  reach  this  mart  from  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  chiefly  by  the  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
the  shortest  crossing  the  Sahara.  By  the  same  route  are  sent  northwards 
convoys  of  1,000,  2,000,  and  even  4,000  slaves,  besides  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  other  local  produce.  The  legal  currency  are  the  Maria 
•  For  Sokoto,  see  Xiokb  TKRurroKiKS,  under  the  British  Empire. 
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Theresa  crown,  the  Spanish  douro,  and  cowries,  at  tiie  rate  of  4,000  to 
the  crown. 

Besides  Kuka  there  are  several  other  towns,  with  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, such  as  Birni,  Bundi,  Gumniel,  Mashena,  Borsari,  Surrikolo,  Logon- 
Karnah,  capital  of  the  Logon  territory,  and  Doloo,  capital  of  the  tributary 
Mandara  State.  The  coastlands  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Kuri  and  Yedina  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  archipelagoes  in 
Liake  Tsad. 

WADAI— KANEM— BAGHIRMI. 

The  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  at  present  the  most  powerful  State  in  Central 
Sudan,  occi:pies  with  the  tributary  States  the  whole  region  between  Dar- 
Fur  and  Lake  Tsad,  and  extends  from  the  southern  verge  of  the  Sahara 
southwards  nearly  to  the  divide  between  the  Tsad  and  Congo  basins. 
Total  area  nearly  172,000  square  miles ;  population  estimated  by  !Nachtigal 
at  2,600,000.  The  Arabs,  here  collectively  called  Aramka,  have  been 
settled  in  the  countrj^  for  over  500  years.  Their  traders  ( Jellaba)  send 
caravans  south  to  Dar-Banda  and  Baghirmi,  and  west  to  Bornu,  bartering 
salt  and  manufactured  goods  for  ivory,  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  and  copper. 
But  the  political  power  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  Mabas,  a  Negro 
people  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Wadai  proper,  and  whose 
language  forms  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  throughout  the  State. 
Like  the  Arabs,  the  Mabas,  who  have  lately  joined  the  Senusiya  '  revival- 
ists,' are  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Maba  Sultan  Sheikh  Aly,  whose  capital  was  removed  in  18£0  from 
Wara  to  Abeshr  (Abesheh),  24  miles  further  north,  has  absolute  power, 
limited  by  custom  and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  he  rules  directly 
only  over  the  north-east  of  Wadai  proper,  which  is  divided  into  provinces 
named  from  the  cardinal  points  and  administered  by  Kamakels  (viceroys) 
who  have  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  Sultan  himself  is  assisted  by 
a  Fasher  or  Council,  while  the  law,  that  is,  the  Koran,  is  interpreted  by  the 
College  of  Fakihs  or  Ulemas.  The  army,  about  7,000  strong,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  levying  tribute  in  kind  (slaves,  horses,  cattle,  honey,  corn)  from 
the  provinces  and  vassal  States. 

Of  these  vassal  States  the  most  important  are  Kanem,  between  Wadai 
and  Lake  Tsad,  and  Baghirmi  on  the  south-western  frontier.  Kanem, 
which  is  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  occupies  the  eastern  and 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  stretches  north  to  the  verge  of  the 
Sahara.  Population  about  100,000,  chiefly  Kanem-bn — that  is,  people  of 
Kanem,  akin  to  the  Dasas  (southern  Tibus),  and  held  in  subjection  by  the 
Aulad-SlimSn  Arabs.  Although  thoy  can  now  muster  no  more  tlian  1,000 
armed  men,  the  Aulad-Slimiin  are  perhaps  the  fiercest  marauders  in  the 
whole  of  North  Africa.  Mao,  residence  of  the  political  agent  of  Wadai, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  Kanem,  about  a  day's  march  south-east  of  Njimi» 
capital  of  the  State. 

The  Sultanate  of  Baghirmi,  comprising  the  low-lying  marshy  region 
between  Lake  Tsad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  the  Sokoro  hills  west  of 
Lake  Fitri,  lius  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  71,000  including 
the  southern  lands  inhabited  by  tributary  pagan  peoples,  or  to  which 
slave-hunting  expeditions  are  regularly  sent.  The  Barmaghf,  as  the 
natives  of  Baghirmi  call  themselves,  are  all  Mohammedan  Negroes,  who 
numbered  1,500,000  about  tlie  middle  of  the  century.  Since  tlien  they 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  wars  witli  Wadai,  famines,  and  epi- 
demics. Since  1871  the  Sultan,  who  resides  at  Massenia  (Massona),  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Shari,  has  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the 
ruler  of  Wadai,  from  wliom  he  receives  his  investiture.    Over  his  own 
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snbjects  his  power  is  absolute,  the  administration  being  carried  on  chiefly 
by  bands  of  eunuchs  and  other  oflBcials,  who  levy  the  taxes  and  plunder 
the  people  with  impunity.  Organised  sLive-hunting  rasziiis  are  also 
periodically  sent  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  Upper  Shari  basin,  occupied 
by  the  Kimre,  Sokoro,  and  many  other  pagan  tribes. 

Befebexces. 

Barth,  Trards  in  Sadaii. 

Xschtigal,  Swlan  and  Saliara.    VoL  IL    Berlin,  18S1. 

Reclus,  Univenal  Geography.    VoL  XIL 


EGYPTIAN  STTDAK. 

Before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  18S2  the  Khedival  possessions  beyond 
Egypt  proper  comprised  the  whole  of  East  Sudan  and  Nubia  betweea 
"VVadai  on  the  west  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  (23°-40°  E.),  together 
•with  the  north-west  section  of  Somaliland  and  the  coast  lands  between 
Abyssinia  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  This  territory  extended  from  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Eg_i-pt  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1,4C>0  miles  southwards  to  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza  (3°-23°  N.),  and  had  a  total  area  of  t early  1,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions. 
It  included  the  geographical  regions  of  Darfury  on  the  Wadai  frontier, 
reduced  by  Ziber  Pasha  in  1874  ;  Kordofan,  between  Darfur  and  the  Upper 
Nile,  reducetl  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821 ;  Loner  Nubia,  which  had  always 
been  politically  dependent  on  Egypt ;  Upper  Xvbia  with  Senear,  reduced 
by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1822;  the  i^eriba  lands  of  the  White  Nile  basin, 
organised  and  administered  by  the  European  lieutenants  of  the  Khedival 
Government  during  the  decade  ending  1882,  and  partly  held  by  Emin 
Pasha  till  the  Stanley  ReUef  Expedition  of  1889;  lastly,  the  Danakil 
(Afar),  Adal,  and  Somali  lands  round  about  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
where  the  Eg}-ptian  authority  was  established  only  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  seaboard. 

Egj-ptian  Sudan  was  placed  under  a  Govemor-General,  whose  official 
residence  was  Khartum  (population,  in  1882,  70,000),at  the  confluence  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles,  and  the  territory  was  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  twelve  provincss,'  with  area,  population,  and  chief  towns  as 
follows : — 


Province 

Estimated  area 
iu  square  miles 

Estimaictl 
Population 

Capital 

Dongola  . 
Kliartum 

I 

100,000 

1,000,000 

r  New  Dongola 
)_  Khartum 

Sawakin-  Massawah 

80,000 

350,000 

Massawah 

Kordofan 

100,000 

300,000 

El-Obeid 

Darfur     . 

200,000 

1,500,000 

El-Fasher 

Senaar 

1 

(  Senaar 

Equatorial  Province 
Fazocli     . 

450,000 

7,000,000 

J  Lado 

1  Mehemet  Ali 

Bahr-el-Gazal  . 

1 

LShekka 

Zeilah       . 

) 

f  Zeilah 
<j  Harrar 
[.Berberah 

Harrar 

20,000 

250,000 

Berbera  . 

Total  Egyptian 

Sudan    . 

950,000 

10,400,000 

— 

*  KS.  note  by  tUe  late  General  Gordon. 
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Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  Sawakin,  Zeilah,  and  Berbera  have  been 
occupied  by  the  English,  IMassawali  by  the  Italians,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Dongola  by  Egypt.  Darfur  appears  to  have  reasserted  its  independence, 
the  Equatorial  Province  has  lapsed  into  barbarism,  Harrar  has  been 
the  scene  of  repeated  revolutions  between  the  rival  Abyssinian  and 
Mohammedan  factions,  while  the  rest  of  this  distracted  region  seems  to 
be  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Mahdi. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt,  the 
chief  exports  being  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides,  and  skins ;  the 
imports,  European  and  Oriental  wares  of  all  kinds.  For  Kordofan  alone 
the  total  exports  were  valued  in  1881  at  nearly  150,000^  Besides  the  great 
artery  of  the  Nile,  the  chief  trade  rov^tes  ran  from  Obeid  to  Khartum, 
from  Berber  to  Sawakin,  from  Sawakin  up  the  Baraka  Valley  to  Kassala, 
from  Kassala  to  Senaar,  and  thence  down  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartum. 

DAHOMEY. 

The  Kingdom  of  Dahomey,  formerly  the  most  powerful  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  reduced  in  size  and 
strength,  especially  by  the  long  and  disastrous  wars  waged  against  Abeo- 
kuta  and  other  petty  Yoruba  States  on  its  eastern  fi'onticr.  It  now  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  little  over  200,000,  extending  from  Yoruba  eastwards  to  the  river  Volta, 
separating  it  from  Ashanti,  and  bordering  northwards  on  the  Wangera  ter- 
ritorj\  It  is  now  entirely  an  inland  State.  According  to  the  recent  treaty 
of  delimitation  between  British  and  French  West  African  possessions, 
Dahomey  is  within  the  sphere  of  France,  and  will  probably  soon  be  annexed 
by  France. 

The  King  exercises  unlimited  power.  Besides  ordinary  troops  he  main- 
tains a  body-guard  of  about  4,000  'Amazons,'  who  are  noted  for  their 
courage  and  discipline.  The  natives,  who  are  of  pure  Negro  stock  and 
fetish-worshippers,  belong  to  the  Fon  branch  of  the  Ewe  family,  but  have 
called  themselves  Dauma  or  Dahome  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  industrious  agriculturists, 
exporting  through  Whydah  the  finest  palm-oil  produced  in  U])per  Guinea. 
Maize,  cattle,  ivory,  and  india-rubber  also  abound.  Abomey,  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  lies  seventy  miles  north  of  Wliydah,  and  about  ten  miles  north 
west  of  Kana  (Kalmina),  the  royal  summer  residence. 

Early  in  1890  complications  arose  with  France  respecting  the  disputed 
stations  of  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu  on  the  south  coast;  but  after  a  brief 
series  of  hostilities  peace  was  concluded  in  September  IS'JO,  Dahomey 
recognising  the  French  claims  to  those  places. 

Kbfbrences. 

Bkertoliley,  Dahomey  as  it  Is. 

Duncan's  Travels. 

B.  Kcclus,  Universal  Geography,  vol.  xll. 

M.  Toa,  A  VoyuKc  up  tlie  Wheiii  Uiver, '  Troc.  Roy.  Ocoj?.  Soc.'  Feb.  1839. 

Burton's  Mission  to  Duliomey. 
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LTTNDA,  OR  ITITINDA. 
(The  iluATA  Yaxyo's.) 

Althongh  much  reduced  of  late  years  in  power  and  extent,  the  Lunda 
Empire  is  still  the  largest  and  most  populoiu  in  the  whole  of  the  Congo 
basin.  It  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  region  lying  between  the 
Kwango  and  Kasai.  Lnnda  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  feudal  State,  whose 
roler  bears  the  official  title  of  Muata  Yanvo,  and  is  the  fourteenth  in 
descent  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  the  seventeenth  centurj-.  He 
is  the  suzerain  of  about  300  monas  and  mnenss,  that  is,  vassal  chiefs  and 
kinglets,  who  pay  tribute  in  kind — ivory,  lion  and  leopard  skins,  com, 
cloth,  salt,  kc. — so  long  as  the  central  power  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  it. 
Its  present  area  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  le.«s  than  100,000  square 
mUes,  with  a  population  perhaps  not  exceeding  2,000,000. 

The  succession  goes  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  two  chief  wives,  chosen 
by  four  official  electors  and  confirmed  by  the  Lukoshesha,  or  '  il  other  of 
the  Kings  and  Peoples.'  The  Lukoshesha,  whose  election  is  made  in  the 
same  way  from  the  daughters  of  the  two  chief  wives,  and  ratiticd  by  the 
King,  is  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction  and  '  above  all  law,'  holding  her 
own  court,  ruling  over  her  own  territories,  and  enjoying  independent 
tribute. 

The  Mustamba,  or  royal  residence,  is  displaced  at  every  succession, 
within  a  certain  limit.  The  dominant  people  in  the  Empire  are  the  Ka- Lunda, 
a  negroid  race  of  Bantu  speech.  They  import  woven  goods  and  ironware 
from  the  south,  and  copperware  from  the  south-east,  and  have  also  long 
had  dealings  with  the  Portuguese  half-breeds  from  the  west  and  the  Arab 
slave-hunters  from  the  east.  The  chief  exports  are  ivory  and  slaves.  But 
trade  languishes,  being  r^arded  as  a  royal  monopoly,  and  burdened  with 
many  restrictions. 

The  Maata  Yanvo's  is  not  to  be  confoxmded  with  the  Lunda  territory  in 
the  Lake  Moero  district,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  century  was  ruled 
over  by  the  powerful  Muata  Kazembe,  heir  of  the  ^lorupwe  dynasty,  the 
most  potent  in  South  Central  Africa  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
present  Muata  Kazembe  retains  a  mere  semblance  of  authority,  and  is 
now  the  vassal  of  Msidi(Msiri),  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Garenganze 
(Katanga),  in  the  region  between  the  Luapula  and  Lualaba,  head  streams  of 
the  Congo  within  the  limits  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  continuous  south- 
wards with  British  Zambesia  (Barokeland  and  Mashukulumbweland).  The 
possession  of  Lunoa  is  at  present  in  dispute  between  Portugal  and  the 
Congo  Free  State  (December  1890). 

Refebekces. 

Cameron,  Across  Africa. 

Pogge,  Wissmann,  Wolf,  and  Buchner  in  Mitthcilnngen  der  Afrikanischtn  GeseUjcliaft. 
vols.  iv.  T. 

I'5>gge,  Im  Reiche  des  Muata  Yanwo. 

Silva  Porto,  Journey  to  the  Bakuba  Conntrv. 

•  Proc.  Hoy.  Geog.  Soc.'  Dec.  1887  and  Feb.  1889. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

(Republic A  Argentina.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  group  of  States 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  '  Provincias  IJnidas  del  Rio  de 
la  Plata,'  bears  date  May  15,  1853,  with  modifications  in  1860, 
when  Buenos  Ayres  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provisions, 
the  executive  power  is  left  to  a  president,  elected  for  six  years  by 
representatives  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the 
number  of  senators  and  deputies  combined  ;  while  the  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two  from 
the  capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  the  latter  86  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the  Con- 
stitution there  should  be  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a 
citizen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years, 
but  one  half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six 
years,  and  have  an  annual  income  of  ^2,000.  One-third  of  the 
Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services, 
each  receiving  ^8,400  per  annum.  A  Vice-President,  elected  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  president,  fills 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  no 
political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  and 
has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics  ;  he  is  responsible  with 
the  Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive  ;  both  President  and 
Vice-President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and 
cannot  be  re-elected. 

President  of  the  MejmhUc. — On  (he  resignation  of  tlic  President,  Juarez 
Celman  (August  6,  1890),  the  Vice-l'residont,  Dr.  Csirlos  Pellegrini,  as- 
sumed, in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  office  of  President  until 
the  completion  of  the  term  for  which  Dr.  Juarez  had  been  elected 
(October  12,  1892). 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, consists  of  five  Secretaries  of  State — namely,  of  the  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  War,  and  Justice. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  30,000  dollars,  the  Vice-President  of 
18,000  dollars,  and  each  of  the  five  ministers  of  16,800  dollars  per  annum. 
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Local  Government. 

The  Constitution,  with  certain  i^mall  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Government.  The  governors  of 
the  various  provinces  are  invested  with  very  extensive  powers,  and  in  their 
constitutional  functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They 
are  not  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  elected  by  the 
people  of  each  province  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  years.  The 
provinces  elect  their  own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their 
own  affairs  ;  they  can  contract  loans  (internal  and  external)  under  their 
sole  and  exclusive  responsibility. 


Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  1,736,922,  exclusive  of  the  national  territories. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
and  nine  territories  actually  composing  the  Argentine  Republic, 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  mainly  ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  for  1887  : — 


Provinces 

Area  : 
Engl.  sq.  miles 

Popn'ation 

Popnlstion 
per  sq.  mile 

Littoral :  Buenos  Aj-res  (1890)  . 

561,160 



Buenos  A  vres  (province) 

63,000 

850.000 

13 

Santa  F6  (census  1887) 

18,000 

240,332 

13 

Entre  Rios  . 

45,000 

300,000 

6-6 

Corrientes    . 

54,000 

290,000 

5-3 

Andes:     Rioja   .... 

31,500 

100,000 

3 

Catamarca  . 

31,500 

130,000 

4 

San  Juan     . 

29,700 

125,000 

4 

Mendoza 

54,000 

160,000 

3 

Central:  Cordova 

54,000 

380,000 

7 

San  Luis 

18,000 

100,000 

5-5 

Santiago  del  Estero     . 

31,500 

160,000 

5 

Tucuman     . 

13,500 

210,000 

16 

Northern:  Salta. 

45,000 

200,000 

4.4 

Jujny  .... 
Total       . 

27,000 

90,000 

33 

515,700 

3,916,492 

7-5 

Territories 

Misiones 
Formosa ) 
Chaco     !    ' 

23.932 

50,000 

21 

125,612 

50,000 

0-4 

Pampa 

191,842 

40,000 

0-2 

Rio  N^ro             \ 

Neuquen 

Chubut 

. 

268,000 

30,000 

Oil 

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

Grand  tot 

al     . 

1,125,086 

4,086,492 

3-6 
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By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  in 
1881  the  latter  recognises  the  right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  east  of 
the  crest  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all  Patagonia  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  capital  of  tlie  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  population  of  177,790 
in  1869,  295,000  in  1882,  and  56,160,  including  suburbs,  in  July  1890, 
of  whom  over  150,000  are  foreigners.  Other  towns,  witli  populations  for 
1887,  are  Cordoba,  66,600 ;  Rosario,  55,000 ;  Tucuman,  -10,000 ;  Mendoza, 
20,000 ;  Parand,  20,000 ;  Salta,  20,000  ;  Corrientes,  15,500  inhabitants  ;  La 
Plata,  the  new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aatcs  (founded  1884), 
60,000.     It  is  about  40  miles  SE.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  due  greatlj^  to  immigration.  The 
arrivals  in  the  last  six  years  have  been  as  follows  :— 1882,  51,503;  1883, 
63,243  ;  1884,  77,805  ;  1885,  108,722  ;  1886,  93,116  ;  1887,  136,842  ;  1888, 
180,993  ;  1889,  289,014  ;  1890  (till  September),  106,321,  or  nearly  1,110,000 
immigrants  in  that  period.  Most  immigrants  are  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  1880-87  the  Italians  formed  70  per  cent,  of  the  total,  Spaniards  10'25 
per  cent.,  French  7'75  per  cent.,  and  all  others  but  12  per  cent.  The  emi- 
gration during  this  period  has  varied  between  9,000  and  14,000  annually. 
The  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  in  the  years  1871-86  was 
634,266. 

In  1887  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  600,000,  including 
280,000  Italians,  150,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  40,000  English,  and 
20,000  Germans. 

Eel^ion. 

Although  the  Constitution  recognises  [the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as 
that  of  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  In  1889,  423,540  dollars 
•were  set  down  in  the  budget  for  public  worship.  There  are  one  archbishop 
and  5  suffragan  bishops.  For  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  there  are 
5  seminaries.  By  law  No.  2393  of  November  12,  1888,  modified  by  law 
No.  2681  of  November  12,  1889,  civil  marriage  was  established  in  the 
Republic. 

Instruction. 

The  primary  instruction  in  the  capital  and  the  9  territories  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  council  of  education,  appointed  by  the  general  Government ; 
and  in  the  14  provinces  under  their  respective  governments.  The  elemen- 
tary schools  are  supported  in  the  capital  and  each  province  by  the  taxes 
established  in  their  Education  Acts.  In  1889  the  sums  contributed  by  the 
general  Government  and  the  14  provinces  to  the  support  of  the  elementary 
education  in  the  Republic  amounted  to  9,449,115  dollars.  In  1889  there 
were  3,042  elementary  schoohs,  with  6,013  teacliers  and  259,695  pupils. 
Secondary  or  preparatory  education  is  controlled  by  the  general  Government, 
which  maintains  16  lyceums  (one  in  each  province  and  the  capital),  with 
464  professors  and  2,599  pupils  in  1889.  There  are  2  universities,  com- 
prising (1889)  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  with  a  total  of 
963  students  ;  a  school  of  mines  (30  students),  2  colleges  of  agriculture,  a 
naval,  and  a  military  .school.  There  are  36  normal  schools,  with  12,024 
students.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national  observatory  at  Cordoba, 
and  another  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata,  and  a 
meteorologicjil  bureau.  The  observatory  of  Cordoba  has  published  a  cata- 
logne  of  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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Justice. 

Justice  is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney- 
general,  which  is  also  a  court  of  appeal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior  and 
local  courts,  trial  by  jury  being  established  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal 
cases.     Each  State  has  its  own  judicial  system. 

Finance. 
The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows  for 
four  years  : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18S9 

Eevenue 
Expenditure . 

Dollars 
46,762,241 
42,695,444 

Dollars 
58,135,000 
54,098,227 

Dollars 
57,651,711 
50,801,631 

Dollars 
74,676,706 
50,687,544 

The  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1889  and  1890 
are  as  follows,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Argen- 
tine Legation : — 


RcTenoe 

1889 

1890 

Expenditure 

1889 

1890 

Import  dues 
Bailwsy      . 
CitT  taxes  . 
Banks. 

Stamps  and  Post 

Office 
Sundries     . 

Total       . 

Dollars 

39,750,000 

120,000 

3,300,000 

4,054,000 

5.300.000 
7,700,000 

Dollars 
48,000,000 

3,950,000 
7.700.000 
6,050,000 

8,670,000 

Interior 
Finance 
Instruction 
War     .        .        . 
Marine 
Foreign  AfEaiis  . 

Total       . 

Dollars 
15.611.213 
24,746,772 
8.757,829 
8,310,780 
3,908,713 
1,446,120 

DoQars 
16,237,40« 
25,989,893.28 
9.517.026 
9,507,838.60 
4,029,44002 
3,600,280 

61,781.428 

67,881,884 

60,224,000 

74,370,000 

The  estimates  for  1891  will  be  the  same  as  in  1890. 

On  March  31,  1890,  the  debt  of  the  Republic  was,  according 
to  official  statement  : — Internal,  5  per  cent,  bonds  quoted  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Stock  Exchange,  1,153,197  dollars  ;  4^  per  cent, 
bonds  deposited  by  the  national  banks  in  the  National  Treasury 
to  guarantee  their  bank  notes,  161,766,600  dollars;  Foreign, 
122,283,176  dollars  ;  Floating  Debt,  4,364,882  dollars  gold  and 
1,690,766  paper  dollars. 

By  Act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1888,  the  Government  was  authorised 
to  negotiate  the  conversion  of  the  6  per  cent.  Argentine  external  loans  of 
1870,  1871,  1873,  and  1882  into  a  4^  per  cent,  loan,  thus  bringing  a  great 
reduction  in  the  annual  charges  for  services  of  loans.  This  operation  was 
carried  out  in  April  1889.  Besides,  in  July  1889,  the  6  per  cent,  loan  of 
1868  was  totally  extinguished  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  sinking  fund- 
By  Act  of  Congress  of  November  6,  1888,  the  Government  was  authorised 
to  repay  within  the  next  year  all  the  outstanding  6  per  cent,  internal 
currency  bonds,  known  in  the  London  market  as  hard  dollars  bonds.  The 
amountof  these  bonds  is  14,548,989  dollars.  But  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  dated  June  28,  1889,  the  Government  offered  to  the  holders  of 
these  bonds  the  option  of  exchanging  them  into  bonds  of  external  debt, 
with  interest  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  operation  was  carried  out 
on  AugTist  10,  1889. 
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The  inventory  of  property  belonging  to  the  National  Government,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  March  28,  1888,  already  amounts 
to  703,793,172  dollars.  The  total  value  of  the  land  of  the  fourteen  pro- 
vinces is  estimated  at  2,720,000,000  dollars. 

Each  province  and  municipality  has,  besides,  its  own  budget,  involving 
an  additional  expenditure  of  59,572,434  dollars  in  1889  ;  the  total  national 
and  provincial  expenditure  amounting  to  about  31.  per  head.  The  budget 
of  Buenos  Ayres  province  for  1889  was  20,936,385  dollars  revenue,  and 
20,938,730  dollars  expenditure.  The  estimates  of  revenue  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces for  1889  were  41,095,078  dollars,  and  expenditure  40,353,841  dollars. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  all  the  municipalities  was  19,823,980  dollars, 
and  expenditure  19,218,593  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  army  comprises  11  generals,  238  field  officers,  and  880  subalterns, 
-with  238  engineers,  789  artillery,  2,227  horse,  and  2,331  foot,  in  all  5,585 
combatants.  The  militia  comprises  236,000  men,  between  17  and  45  years, 
and  68,000  reserve,  between  45  and  60  years. 

There  is  a  military  school,  with  125  cadets,  and  a  school  for  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  naval  school  has  60  cadets,  and  the  school  of 
gunners  80. 

In  1890  the  navy  of  the  Republic  included  1  sea-going  armour-clad, 
2  coast-defence  armour-clads  (monitors),  2  deck-protected  cruisers,  7  gun- 
boats, 2  transports,  3  screw  and  4  paddle  despatch  boats,  1  torpedo  school 
ship,  4  torpedo-boats,  and  4  spar  torpedo-boats.  There  are  also  a  few  sail- 
ing vessels.  There  are  in  all  about  58  guns.  The  sea-going  armour-clad 
Almirante  Brown  is  of  4,200  tons  displacement,  5,400  horse-power,  and  is 
protected  by  9-inch  steel-faced  armour.  In  her  central  battery  she  carries 
6  ll|-ton  breech-loading  guns  of  the  Armstrong  type,  and  has  2  other  guns 
of  the  same  calibre,  mounted  at  the  bow  and  stern  respectively.  She  is 
also  equipped  with  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  the  electric  light.  Her  design 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  now  Assistant-Controller  and  Director 
of  Naval  Construction,  H.M.  Navy,  and  she  was  built  in  1881  by  Messrs. 
Samuda.  The  navy  is  manned  by  1,500  officers  and  men,  of  whom  320  are 
officers  and  370  marines. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1888,  in  the  14  provinces  and  five 
national  territories,  was  2,359,958  hectares,'  say  9,200  square  miles.  In 
other  words,  the  figures  barely  represent  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  country,  which  is  set  down  at  289,420,341  hectares. 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1889  was  1,035,000  hectares;  maize, 
850,000  hectares;  flax,  140,000  hectares. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  exported  in  1889  was  16,935,547 
dollars  ;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  31,863,605  dollars.  The  value  of 
the  agricultural  yield  in  1890  in  Lhe  Republic  is  estimated  in  a  British 
Consul's  report  at  £20,051,000. 

Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  an  important  industry  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

•  A  hectare  is  equal  to  about  3}  acres. 
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—IX  Hectabes. 

Provinces  and 

1 

s 

.1 

5g 

Territories 

"2      '     ■ 

5  |a 

1 

> 

3 

§1 

c  S 

86f!.653 

Bnenos  Ayres 

481,176  225,500 

82,909  'l7,630 

40,033 

2,899 



18,621 

Ck)rdoba 

78,999 

55,777 

77,585  1  7.665 

— 

488 

— 

13,881 

234,395 

Entre  Rios    . 

47,308 

67,319 

6,307 

2,242 

4,159 

705 

— • 

8,211 

136.151 

SanU  Fe 

60,901 

401,652 

29,651 

4,033 

73,009 

2,5«5 

5,676    14,45? 

5*6,537 

Jajny    . 

8,244 

4,094 

2,93 

499 

— 

10 

764 

2,48C 

18,994 

Catamarc*    . 

3.S59 

1,334 

10,023 



— 

1,864 



38,619 

44,613 

San  Luis 

9,066 

3,522 

5,989 

420 

— 

69 

—    ■ 

773 

19,869 

San  Juan 

3,316 

12445 

55,589 

698 

—  " 

7,119 

— 

673 

79,630 

Salta     . 

13.840 

6.M0 

14,2<J2     1,747 

— 

595 

303 

991 

38.522 

Mendoza 

3,391 

C,976 

69.496  i      593 

— 

6,740 



1.390 

88,546 

Tucuman 

17,695 

1,994 

2.783 

SOS 

— 

54 

10,594      S.ri-       •'-"3| 

Corrientes    . 

26,795 

250 

1,585 

127 

3 

309 

2,018 

^'                         1 

La  Rioja 

9,021 

6,030 

4,697 

34 

34 

1,084 

3 

Santiago 

60,000 

30,000 

15.178 

— 

— 

4,949 

2,935 

l.>...-  ,-.l 

Territories : 

Formosa 

S33 





_ 

— 



189 

319 

640 

Pampa  . 

4,630 

163 

880 

98 

— 

— 

— 

393 

5.964 

Rio  Negro    . 

357 

317 

207 

368 

— 

— 

— 

78 

1.-291 

Misiones 

2,305 

7 

9 

5 

— 

1 

886 

1,445 

4.6<i6 

Chaco   . 

Totals 

2,696 

41 

133 

3 

— 

— 

637  !       313 

^623 

832,601 

! 
824,099 

379,816 

36,659 

117,237 

26,931  21,053 '121,502 

2,359,958 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  Re- 
public in  1888 : 


S umber  of  Heads 

Provinces  and 
Territories 

Total  Value 

Homed  CatUe 

Horses 

Sheep 

Dollars 

Buenos  Ayres   . 

9,602,274 

1,855,426 

55,397,881 

194,862,993 

Cordoba    . 

2,110,513 

403,879 

2,355,030 

28,868,717 

Entre-Rios 

4,120,068 

719,510 

4,901,123 

54,308,444 

Santa-F6  . 

2,323,443 

527,536 

2,977,382 

31,978,791 

Jujuy 

89,855 

22.896 

617,803 

2,008,422 

Catamarca 

239,834 

56,054 

152,438 

3,075,429 

San  Luis   . 

478,904 

113,554 

241,827 

6,060,212 

Salta 

164,914 

34,174 

164,414 

2,169,453 

San  Juan  . 

54,539 

25,848 

72,672 

846,182 

Santiago   . 

588,396 

110,368 

781,951 

7,939,830 

La  Rioja  . 

160,169 

24,998 

57,926 

1,388,563 

Corrientes 

1,841,366 

258,696 

611,085 

21,480,785 

Tucuman  . 

198,835 

42,939 

43,390 

2,396,917 

Mendoza 

180,009 

44,849 

122,298 

2,343,329 

Territories : 

Formosa   . 

14,403 

691 

143 

149,782 

Pampa 

469,987 

110,104 

1,670,393 

8,084,291 

Rio  Kegro . 

77,434 

16,620 

287,940 

1,339.210 

Misiones   . 

41,967 

17,541 

4.21S 

£65,325 

Chaco 
Totals . 

17,551 

1,597 

1,751 

195.012 

22,869,385 

4,398,283 

70,453,665 

369.561,607  ! 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  values  in  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion) 
for  each  of  the  five  years  1885-89,  including  re-exports  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports      . 

92,222 

82,289 

95,408 
69,835 

117,352 
84,421 

127,507 
99,556 

164,570 
122,815 

The  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  been  as 
follows  in  1885-89  :— 


Years 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Import 


Gold 


C,U8,427 
19,408,809 

9,808,939 
44,613,897 
11,576,906 


157,824 
1.226,853 
659,657 
196,253 
172,853 


Total 


6,306,251 
20,635,662 

9,748,696 
44,810,150 
11,749,759 


Export 


Gold 


6,677,811 
7,832,816 
9,471,983 
8,492,374 
27,815,546 


Silver 


1,764,833 
525,202 
405,202 
242,126 
615,706 


Total 


8,442,644 
8,358,018 
9,877,185 
8,734,600 
28,431,261 


The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,, 
with  their  value,  for  1888  and  1889  :— 


Imports 

1888 

isr.g 

Exports 

1888 

■ 

1889 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Textiles  and  apparel 

29,008,4-15 

32,229,422 

Animals*  their 

Food  substances     . 

14,561,347 

18,350,904 

produce 

71,075,955 

8P,282,716 

Iron&manufactures 

17,64.3,134 

24,727,113 

ARrionltural 

Drinks    . 

12,351,829 

18,301,607 

produce 

16,298,360 

16,935,647 

Wood  and  manufac- 

Manufactured 

tures    . 

8,399,610 

12,106,858 

produce 

8,105,847 

11.046,366 

Railway,  telegraph. 

Forest  produce 

781,793 

793.257 

&  otlier  matcriiil 

15,472,332 

24,173,749 

Mineral     „ 

1,526.067 

1.629,160 

Pottery,  p lass,  &c. . 

6,992,689 

6,658,646 

Various     „     . 

2,323,891 

2,228,012 

Chemical  substances 

4,326,264 

4,756,797 

Coal,  coke,  oil,  &c. . 

4,272,740 

7,693,810 

Various  (not  includ- 

ing coiuik  bullion) 

16,479,668 

18,670,978 

1 

Total     . 

127,507,860 

1 
164,669,884  j 

Total       . 

100,111,903 

122,816,057 

Tliore   was    besides    a    transit    trade    in    1889    valued    at 
4,737,012  dollars  for  imports,  and  4,737,012  dollars  for  exports. 
Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following  : — 
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Wool 


Rides  and  Skins  I 


Wheat 


3Iaize 


1888. 
1889. 


Dollars 
44.858,606 
56,709,774 


Dollars         j         Dollars 
22,.S92,105       8,248,614 
27,352,949  I     1,590,446 


Dollars 

5.444.464 

12,977,721 


The  foreign  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1888  and  1889 
was  mainly  with  the  following  countries,  to  the  following  values  : 


Imports  bum                 \ 

Exports  to                   j 

Countries 

. 

1888 

1889            1 

1888 

1889 

Dollars         , 

Dollars         ' 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Great  Britain  . 

44,044,851     ' 

.'56.820,169 

17,061,411 

14,931,394 

France    . 

22,966,857 

30.237,407 

27,973,561 

38,264,414 

Germany 

13,.310,0'.>4 

l.n,477.754 

13,309,546 

17,120,472 

Belgium . 

11,084,482 

13,9.58,247 

16,679,944 

16,.326,423 

United  States. 

9,909,895 

16,801.750 

6,665.520 

7,726,691 

Uroguay . 

5,443,tX)l 

7,206,315 

2,681,283 

5,39;'.,960 

Italy 

7,764.023 

10.188,189 

2,742,960 

.3,i)30,134     t 

Spain 

3,91.3.811 

4,565,470 

.3,313,864 

.3,.332,115 

Brazil 

2,477,734 

2,607,017 

'     2,460,451 

7.522,835     , 

Paraguay 

1,762,411 

1,377,543 

!        384,373 

8.55,292     ! 

Chile 

29,959 

19,509 

■     1,682,011 

1 

2,504,727     ■■ 

The  commercial  'intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular 
statement,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1885        j        1886        1        1887 

188S          1         1889         'l 

j  Exports  to  Great 
j       Britain    . 
1  Imjjorts  of  British 
1       produce  . 

£ 
1,878,921 
4,660,460 

£ 
1,646,336 
5,190,577 

£ 
2,176,758 
6,229.666 

£                      £ 
2,658,659  i  2,016,182  \ 
7,656,708    10.681,879 

The  staple  Argentine  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows  :— 
Tallow  and  stearine,  64,839Z.  in  1886.27,882?.  in  18S7,  105,744?.  in  1888, 
165.03.-)/.  in  1889;  fresh  mutton,  10,000/.  in  1883,  442.r.97/.  in  1887, 
625.548/.  in  1888,  750,310/.  in  1889  ;  skins,  mainlv  sheep,  103.938/.  in  1887. 
129,877/.  in  1888, 125.242/.  in  1889 ;  bones,  89,.546/.  in  1S88, 40,031/.  in  1889 ; 
hides,  73.763/.  in  1887.  61,8f56/.  in  1888.  75.8.54/.  in  1889:  wool.  213,807/. 
in  1886.32.437/.  in  1887,  50,214/.  in  1888,  175.772/.  i.  1889:  and  grain. 
886.454/.  in  1887,  1,241,658/.  in  1888,  38.5,848/.  in  1889  TT  e  imports  of 
British  produce  consist  chieflv  of  cottons,  1,078,278-'.  in  18>^S,  •,-91.0<i2/.  in 
1889;  woollens,  650,890/.  in 'l 888,  842,059/.  in  1889;  \r<-  2.M2.2-"/.  in 
1888,  2,752,955/.  in  1889 :  and  machinery,  744,056/.  in  l!--  -^n  - 1  ;;.  in 

1889. 

Of  the  total  imports  in   1889,  120.369,894  dols.,  atr  ort.« 

78,221,632  dols.,  were  by  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in 
the  foreign  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  Kepublic  in  1888-89  : — 


Sailing  vessels  witli 

cargoes  . 
Sailing     vessels     in 

ballast  . 
Steamers  with  cargoes 

„  iu  ballast 


Vessels 
entered 


1888     18S9 


Tonnage 
entered 


1880 


Vessels 
cleared 


Tonnage 
cleared 


1888      1889  i     1888 


6,813  I  7,641  11,155,151 


745 
3,298 
2,637 


Total . 


113,493 


1,642,863  1,159 

581  I      37,701       32,482  4,053 
3,751  !2,647,l49i3,5n,593  2,721 


1889 


1,6G5       2G9,34f. 

3,814      732.59-; 
3,003    2.28J,C83 


2,472.   1,045,776,1,524,748' 2,877  12,987    1,032,819 


14,445  4,885,777  6,711,6861  10,810;il,469  4,319,439 


309,393 

955,362 
3,007,538 
1,570,679 


5,842,972 


Of  the  total,  38  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  was  British,  and  about  30 
national,  9  French,  7  Italian,  and  6  German.  The  home  or  river  naviga- 
tion in  1889  comprised  23,344  vessels  of  3,227,138  tons  entered,  and 
24,698  of  3,279,958  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1890  was  5,798  miles,  which 
connect  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic  with  the  capital.  There  were 
in  addition  4,840  miles  in  construction.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of 
the  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1889  was  249,907,796  dollars.  The 
receipts  for  1889  amounted  to  35,250,907  dollars,  and  the  expenses 
24,420,152  dollars. 

In  1890  there  were  12,000  miles  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in 
operation,  besides  about  7,000  miles  belonging  to  pri%'ate  companies.  The 
total  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  1888  was  28,550  miles.  Tlie  number  of 
telegraphic  desi)atches  was  3,511,420  in  the  year  1889.  A  concession 
was  granted  Nov.  1889  to  lay  a  direct  cable  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Europe, 
which  must  be  readv  with  in  thirty  months. 

The  Po.st  Office  'in  the  year  1889  carried  42,965,555  letters,  965,269 
oostal  cards,  and  32,793,607  newspapers,  &c.  There  are  946  offices 
post  and  telegraph). 


Money  and  Credit. 

On  November  3,  1887,  a  law  of  National  Banks  similar  to  tlie  Banking 
L-aw  of  the  United  States  was  promulgated.  There  are  at  present  40  banks 
in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  ;  live  of  them  belong  to  Engli»h  companies. 

Capital  of  all  these  banks  350,000,000  dollars. 

The  24  principal  banks  had  a  capital  in  gold  of  8,544,000  dollars,  and 
in  paper  of  149,698,609  dolLars,  in  18S8.  Mean  total  assets  were  estimated 
tit  137,663,868  dollars  gold,  and  400,614,226  dollars  paper;  with  liabilities 
of  equal  amount. 
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By  a  law  passed  in  1890  the  Government  was  authorised  to  issae  60 
million  dollars  of  Treasury  Bills,  with  force  of  legal  currency.  In  the 
month  of  October  1S89,  the  paper  money  of  the  banks  amounted  to 
158,000,000  doUars,  but  according  to  the  law  passed  on  October  18,  1889, 
this  sum  shall  be  gradually  reduced  to  100,000,000  dollars,  and  no  new 
issue  can  be  authorised  until  after  May  1891.  This  law  is  already  being 
put  in  operation. 

The  new  Government,  which  was  inaugurated  on  October  6,  1890,  has, 
according  to  official  statement,  presented  to  Congress  a  series  of  bills 
introducing  important  reforms  in  the  financial  policy  pursued  by  the  last 
Grovemment.  One  of  these  bills  already  approved  declares  null  and 
void  all  the  guarantees  granted  for  the'  construction  of  railways,  the 
contracts  for  which  have  been  already  signed. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  the 
Eritbh  equivalents,  are  as  follows  : — 

ilOXEY. 
The  Sih-cr  Pcfofiterte, or  Silrer  Dollar,  of  100  eenfesimos.—AxeTngc  rate 
of  exchange,  is.   The  forced  paper  currency  since  the  beginning  of  1885  has 
caused  a  great  depreciation  ;  £l  gold  is  worth  (Nov.  1889)  lOf  paper  dollars. 

Weights  and  Measubbb. 

The  Quintal =   101-40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Arroba =     25-35    „  „ 

„    Fanega =       13  imperial  bushel. 

Since  January  1, 1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  com- 
pulsory. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  Argextixe  Republic  i.v  Great  Britain. 
Envoy   Extraordinary   and   Minister   Plenipotentiary.— Don   Luis    L. 

Domiuguez.    Accredited  May  8,  1886. 

Sen-etary. — Horencio  L.  Dominguez. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardi.f, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Ghisgow  (C.G.)  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  London 
(C.G.),  Liverpool,  Manchester ;  Gibraltar,  Canada  (C.G.).  Sydney,  Montreal. 

2.  Of  Great  Britaix  ix  the  Argextixe  Bepubuc. 
Envoy  and  Minister.— B.on.  Francis  J.  Pakenham.    Appointed  February 

Sfcrcfary. — George  B.  Jenner. 
Consul.— Eonald  Bridgett. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 

Argentine  Republic. 

4.  Official  Tublicatioxs. 

Censo  Ejnnicip.ll  de  la  cuidad  de  Buenos  Aires.    2  v.    1887. 

Censo  lie  la  provincia  de  Santa  Fe.     lt>87. 

Censo  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.     18S1. 
Airw  \°8£»o'^™^'^^'^^  "^^^  comercio  exterior  de  la  KepvibUca  Argentina.    ASo  8«.    Buenos 
Air^'ia^''^  general  del  comercio  eiterior  de  la  RepubUca  Argentina.    1889.    Bnenos 
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lufomie  prcsentado  ii  la  Oficina  do  Estadlstica  de  Buenos  Aires.    Bunnos  Aires,  1890. 
Ligeros  apuiites  sobre  el  clima  de  la  Eepiiblica  Argentina,  por  el  Director  de  la  oficina 
mcteorologica  Gualterio  G.  Davis.    Buenos  Aires,  1889. 

La  Republica  Argentina  en  la  Exposicion  Universal  de  Paris,  1889. 
Informes  del  Delegado  Argentina.    2  vols.    Paris,  1890. 

Informe  sobre  el  estado  de  la  eduuacion  comun,  durante  el  Afio  do  1889.  By  Dr.  Benjamin 
Zjrrilk.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Ley  dceducacion.    Buenos  Aires.    8  de  Julio  de  1884. 

Ley  inmigracion  y  colonizacion  de  la  Ilepublica  Argentina  sancionada  por  el  Congrcso 
naciona    clel87G.    Buenos  Aires,  1882. 

Los  presupuestos,  los  recursos  y  las  leyes  do  impuestos  de  la  nacion,  las  14  proviucias  y  las 
principales  municipalidades.    Ano  de  1889.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Boletin  mensual  de  estadistica  numicipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

Informe  sobre  deuda  piiblica,  bancos,  &c.,  por  P.  Agote.    Alio  v.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  de  la  Kepiiblica  Argentina,  preseutada  al  Congreso 
nacional  de  1890.    4.    Buenos  Aires?,  1890. 

Memoria  preseutada  por  el  Miuistro  de  Estado  en  el  departamento  de  Hacienda  al  Congreso 
nacional  de  1890.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Registro  estadistico  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.    Pol.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  llepublic.  With  a  sliort  description  of  the  country.  Published  by 
the  Argentine  Cxovernment  Infomiation  Office. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  opening  the  Session  of  the  Argentine 
Congress,  May  1890.    Buenos  AjTes,  1890. 

Mission  of  Viscount  San  Januario  to  the  Republics  of  South  America,  1878  and  1879. 
Published  l>3-  order  of  the  Argentine  Government.    Buenos  Ayres,  1881. 

Report  by  Jlr.  Egerton  on  the  Products  and  Industries  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  ia 
'Reports  from  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,'  1882. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  for  1887  on  the  Financial  Condition  of  the  Argentine  llepublic, 
and  remarks  on  tlie  l^esidenfs  Message  in  No.  389  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,* 
1888. 

Report  by  I\Ir.  Jenner  on  the  Trade  and  Creneral  Condition  of  the  Argentine  Repviblic  in 
No.  672,  and  on  the  Finances  of  the  Rejiublic  in  No.  554  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports,'  1889. 

Report  on  Emigration  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  No.  172  of  '  Reports  on  Subjects  of 
General  Interest.'    London,  1890. 

Report  for  1889-80  on  the  AgriciUtural  Condition  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  No.  660  of 
'  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'     London,  1890. 

The  Argentine  Republic  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.  By  Francis  Latzina,  Chief  of  the 
Argentine  National  Statistical  Bureau.    Buenos  Ayres,  1883. 

The  Treaty  of  the  Boundaries  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  that  of  Chili. 
London,  1881. 

Trade  of  the  Argentine  llepublic  with  Great  Britain  ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.' 
Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Areas  (Santiago),  La  Plata.    Etude  liistorique.    Paris,  1865. 

£ates  (H.  W. ),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Beck-Bernard  (Charles),  La  Republique  Argentine.    Berne,  1872. 

Crawford  (A.),  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.     London,  1884. 

Dioreaiix  (Emile),  Buenos  Aires,  la  Pamjia  et  la  Patagonie.     Paris,  1878. 

Dotninguei  (L.  L  ),  Historia  Argentina.    4th  edit.    Buenos  Ayres,  1870. 

Guilaine  (Louis),  La  liepubliijue  Argentine  physique  et  Oeouomique.    Paris, 

Iladfl'-ld  (William),  Brazil  and  tlie  River  Plate,  1870-76.     London,  1877. 

Jordan  (Wm.  Leighton),  The  Argentine  Republic :  a  descriptive  and  liistorical  sketch. 
Edinburgh,  1878. 

Lathitm  (Wilfrid),  The  States  of  the  River  Plate,  their  Industries  and  Commerce.  2ud  cj. 
London,  1868. 

Martinez  (Alberto  B.)    El  Presupuesto  Nacional,  Buenos  Aire.'?,  1890. 

j»/«7-e  (Bartolom6),  Historia  de  Belgrano.    4th  ed.    Buenos  Ayres,  1887. 

MoHssij  ( M.  dc),  Description  geognvphique  et  atatistique  de  la  Confederation  Argentine. 
.3  vols,  anil  Athis.     Paris,  1801. 

Afulhnll  (M.  U.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    London,  1886. 

Mulhnll  (Mrs.  M.  G.),  Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Amies.    London,  1884. 

Najip  ni.).  The  Artrentinc  Republic.    Buenos  Ayres,  1876. 

Piiz  {ILt.  N.)  and  \tonilan(;a  (Matniel),  ('ompte-Rendu  de  rE.tposition  continentalc  de  la 
RApubliquc  Argentine.     Buenos  Ayres,  1882, 

Pa:.  SoUliin  ( Mariano  Felipe),  (ieografla  Argentina.    Buenos  Ayres,  1885, 

Rumbold  (Sir  II.),  The  Great  Silver  River.     lx)ndon,  1888. 

Harmictiio  (Domingo  Fau.stino\  Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  In  the  Dnrs  of  the 
Tyrants.    Translated  l)y  Mrs.  H.  Mann.    8.    London,  1868. 

ViHKnt  (F.),  ItDiind  and  .\bout  South  America.    New  York,  1890. 
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(OESTJtRKEICmSCH   rXfiAKLSCHK    MOS'ARCHIE.) 

Eeigning  Sovereign. 

Franz  Josef  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary  ; 
J>om  August  18,  1830  ;  the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  second 
on  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  I,  of  Austria,  and  of  Archduchess 
.Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria 
after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  crown  by  his  father,  December  2, 1848  ;  crowned  King 
of  Hungary,  and  took  the  oatli  on  the  Hungarian  Constitution, 
June  8,  1867.  Married  April  24,  1854,  to  Empress  Elisabeth, 
l)orn  December  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria. 

Heir-Presumptive. — Archduke  Karl  Ludwig.    See  below. 

Children  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Archduchess  Gisela,  bom  July  12,  18.56  ;  married  April 
20,  1873,  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Lxiitpold  of 
Bavaria,  bom  February  9,  1846. 

II.  Archduchess  Maria  Valeria,  bom  April  22, 1868;  married, 
July  31,  1890,  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tuscany. 

Grandchild  of  the  Emperor. 
Archduchess  Elisabeth,  bom  September  2,  1883,  only  child  of 
the  late  Archduke  Rudolph,  Crown  Prince,  and  Princess  Stephanie, 
second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  11.  of  Belgium. 

Brothers  of  the  Emperor. 
I.  Archduke  Karl  Ludicig,  cavalry  general  in  the  imperial 
ai-my  ;  born  July  30,  1833  ;  married  (1)  November  4,  18.56,  to 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Johann  of  Saxony  ; 
widower  September  15,  1858  ;  married  (2)  October  21,  1862,  to 
Princess  Annunciata,  bom  March  24,  1843,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Perdinando  II.  of  Naples  ;  widower  May  4,  1871  ;  married 
(3)  July  23,  1873,  to  Princess  Maria,  bom  August  24,  1855, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Miguel  of  Braganza,  Regent  of 
Portugal.  Offspring  of  the  second  and  third  unions  are  six 
children  : — 1.  Franz,  bom  December  18,  1863.  2.  Otto,  bom 
April  21,  1865  ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Princess  Maria 
Josephh,  born  May  31,  1867,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Georg 
of  Saxony;  offspring,  Karl,  born  August  17,  1887.  3.  Ferdi- 
nand, bom  December  27,   1868.      4.  Margaret,  born  May   13. 
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1870.     5.  Maria,  born  July  31,  1876.     6.  Elisabeth,  born  July  7, 

1878. 

II.  Archduke  Ludwig  Victor,  field-marshal-lieutenant  in  the 
imperial  army  ;  born  May  15,  1842. 

The  imperial  family  of  Austria  descend  from  Rudolf  von  Habsburg,  a 
German  count,  born  1218,  who  was  elected  Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  1276.  The  male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  Karl  VI., 
whose  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1736)  to  Duke  Franz 
of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany,  afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany,  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  who  thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of 
Habsburg-Lorraine.  Maria  Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  her  son 
Joseph  II.,  who,  dying  in  1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  at 
whose  death,  in  1792,  his  son  Franz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who  reigned 
till  1835,  and,  having  been  married  four  times,  left  a  large  family,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  and  their  descendants  form  tlie  present  Imperial  House.  Franz 
was  the  first  sovereign  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  or  '  Kaiser,'  of 
Austria,  after  having  been  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany,  for  more  than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsburg  family. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  August  1^ 
1804.  Franz  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (V.  as 
King  of  Hungary),  on  whose  abdication,  Dec.  2,  184:8,  the  crown  fell  to 
his  nephew  the  present  Emperor- King  Franz  Josef  I. 

The  present  Emperor- King  has  a  civil  list  of  9,300,000  florins  :  one 
moiety  of  this  sum,  4,650,000  florins,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Hungary, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  first  centuries  not  complete)  of  the 
spvereigns  of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kings, 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  from  the  date 
of  the  feoffment  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  with  the 
Duchy  of  Austria  by  his  fatlier.  Emperor  of  Germany,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  ; — 

House  of  Hahshurg. 


Albert  I 

1282 

Maximilian  II.        .         .         . 

1564 

*Rudolf  II 

1282 

Rudolf  V.  (Rudolf  II.  of  Ger- 

*Rudolf III.  .         .         . 

1293 

many)         .... 

1576 

Friedrich  (III.  of  Germany)  . 

1307 

Matthias        .... 

1611 

*Leopold  I 

1314 

Ferdinand  II. 

1619 

♦Albert  11 

1314 

Ferdinand  III. 

1637 

♦Rudolf  IV 

1358 

Leopold  I 

1657 

•Albert  III 

1365 

Joseph  I 

1705 

♦Albert  IV 

1395 

Karl  11.  (VI.  of  Germany)     . 

1711 

Albert  V.  (Albert  II.  of  Ger- 

*Mariu Theresa      .        .        . 

1740 

many,  King  of  Hungary  and 

of  Bohemia) 
•Ladislaus  (King  of  Hungary 

1404 

House  of  Habsburg- Lorraiiie. 

and  of  Bohemia) 

1439 

Joseph  II 

1780 

Friedrich   V.   (Friedrich  IV. 

Leopold  II 

1790 

of  Germany) 

1457 

Franz  I.  (Franz  II.   of  Ger- 

Maximilian I.         .         .         . 

1493 

many)          .... 

1792 

Karl  I.  (Karl  V.  of  Germany) 

1519 

♦Ferdinand  I.         .         .        . 

1835 

Ferdinand  I 

1520 

♦Franz  Josef  I.        .         .         . 

1848 

All  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  throne  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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Constitution,  and  Government. 

WHOLE  ^fOXARC^Y. 

Since  1867  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  have  been  united  as 
two  States,  politically,  under  the  same  dynasty,  and  having  cer- 
tain interests  defined  as  common  ;  but  otherwise  each  has  its  own 
constitution,  which  is  a  limited  monarcliy. 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  are  : — 
(1)  Foreign  affairs ;  (2)  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  ex- 
cluding legislation  concerning  the  army  ;  (3)  Finance.  Certain 
other  affairs  are  treated  on  similar  principles:  (1)  Commercial 
affairs  ;  (2)  indirect  taxation  ;  (3)  the  coinage ;  (4)  railways 
which  concern  the  interests  of  both  ;  (5)  defence. 

Transylvania  has  entered  into  legislative  and  administrative 
union  with  Hungary.  Croatia-Slavonia  possesses  an  autonomy 
as  regards  the  internal  administration  of  religion,  instruction, 
justice,  and  police. 

The  common  head  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  is  the 
Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  The  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  Habsburg-Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by 
right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on 
failure  of  males)  to  females.  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  is  styled  *  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,'  having  a  threefold  title,  '  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  «fcc.,  and  King  of  Hungary.' 

The  monarch  exercises  his  legislative  authority  only  with  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  representative  bodies,  i.e.  the 
Reichsrath,  Reichstag,  and  the  provincial  Parliaments  (Land- 
tage).  Legislation  in  affairs  common  to  the  Reichsrath  and 
Reiclistagis  accomplished  by  means  of  Delegations  (Delegationen). 
Of  these  there  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members,  of  whom 
20  are  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the  Austrian  Herren- 
haus  and  tlie  Hungarian  Magnatentafel),  and  40  from  each  of  the 
Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeordnetenhaus  and  the  Hun- 
garian Repraesentantentafel).  The  members  are  appointed  for 
one  year.  The  Delegations  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
Emperor,  alternately  at  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Their  decisions 
are  communicated  reciprocally  in  writing  ;  and  if,  after  three  such 
interchanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  the  120  delegates  meet 
together  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter  by  vote.  The 
common  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  and  Ministers 
may  be  impeached  by  them.  Subject  to  the  Delegations  are  the 
three  executive  departments  for  common  affairs.     These  are  : — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  for  the 
Whole  Monarchy. — Count  G.  Kdlnoky  de  K&r6$patak,  Privy  Councillor; 
born  at  LetowLtz,  in  Moravia,  December  29,  1832 ;  entered  the   diplomatic 
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service  1854 ;  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin  1857,  and  at  London 
1860-70 ;  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  1880-81.  Appointed  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  for  tlie  Whole  Monarchy 
November  21,  1881. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  "War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. — Field-Marshal 
Baron  Ferdinand  Bauer,  Vviwj  Councillor;  born  at  Lemberg,  1823  :  entered 
the  army  1841 ;  aj^pointed  Minister  of  War  for  the  Wliole  Monarchy 
March  IG,  1888. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy.  —  Benjamin 
de  Kdllay,  Privy  Councillor,  born  December  22,  1839.  Appointed  Minister 
of  Finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

The  above  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official 
functions  to  the  Delegations. 

AUSTRIA   PROPER. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  political  representation  is  two-fold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces (Eeichsrath)  ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (Laudtage). 

The  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  tlie  monarchy, 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus) 
is  formed,  1st,  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age,  20  in 
number  in  1889  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles — 66  in  the  present  Reichsrath 
— possessing  large  landed  property,  in  whose  families  by  nomination  of 
the  Emperor  the  dignity  is  hereditary ;  3rd,  of  the  archbishops,  ten  in 
number,  and  bishops,  seven  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  inherent 
to  their  episcopal  seat ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members  nominated  by 
the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who 
have  rendered  signal  services  to  Church  or  State — 109  in  1889.  The  Lower 
House  (Abgcordnetenhaus)  consists  at  present,  under  a  law  passed  April  2, 
1873,  of  353  members,  elected,  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  by  the 
vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  24  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small 
property  or  particular  individual  qualification  ;  of  these,  85  represent  the 
landed  proprietors,  116  represent  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and 
commerce,  131  the  rural  districts.  The  constituencies  which  nndor  that 
law  elect  the  representatives  for  the  Austrian  Lower  House  are  divided  into 
four  classes.  These  are,  first,  the  rural  districts,  where  the  peasantry  and 
small  landholders  are  the  electors  ;  they  choose  a  voter  for  every  500  in- 
habitants, these  voters  electing  the  representatives  ;  secondly,  the  towns  ; 
thirdly,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  large  landed  proprietors,  payers  of  from  50  to  250  florins 
taxes,  according  to  the  provinces  in  wliich  their  estates  are  situated.  In 
this  last  class  females  in  possession  of  their  own  property  are  entitled  to 
vote.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  male 
persons  in  towns  and  rural  districts  paying  direct  taxes  to  tlie  amount  of 
6  florins  per  annum  ;  but  there  are  voters  who  pay  less  taxes  and  souije  who 
pay  none  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  must  have  a  particular  individual  qualifi- 
cation. Bohemia  sends  92  representatives  to  the  Reichsrath,  being  1  repre- 
sentative to  62,551  inhabitants ;  Qaiicia  03,  or  1  to  100,420  inhabitants ; 
Lower  Austria  37,  or  1  to  68,761  inhabitants ;  Moravia  36,  or  1  to  61,505  in- 
habitants ;  Styria  23,  or  1  to  54,835  ;  Tyrol  18,  and  Upper  Austria  17,  being 
I  to  45,100  and  45,624  ;  Kiistenland  12,  or  1  to  57,085 ;  Krain  (Carniola)  10, 
or  1  to  47,418  ;  Sclilesion  (Silesia)  10,  or  1  to  58,806  ;  Kiirnthen  (Carinthia) 
9,  or  1  to  39,873 ;  Bukowina  9,  or  1  to  69,026 ;  Dalmatia  9,  or  1  to  67,203  inhabit- 
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ants  respectively.  The  smallest  number  of  representatives  is  from  Vorarl- 
berg.whicli  sends  3,  or  1  to  36,671  inhabitants.  The  most  highly  represented 
province  is  Salzburg,  which  sends  5  members,  or  1  to  33,S)G1  inhabitants 
The  duration  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  is  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  In  caseof  dissolntionnewelectionsmusttakeplacewithinsixmonths. 
The  Emperor  nominates  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Reichsrath,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House  are  electetl  by  the 
members.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the  State  to  assemble  the 
Reichsrath  annually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence  of  the  diploma  of 
Oct.  20,  1860,  and' the  'Patent'  of  Feb.  26,  1861,  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  Reichsrath,  are  as  follows  : — 1st,  Con$ent  to  all  laws  relating  to 
military'  duty ;  2nd,  Co-operati(m  in  the  legislation  on  trade  and  commerce, 
customs,  banking,  posting,  telegraph,  and  railway  matters  :  ZtdyExamination 
of  the  estimates  of  the  income  and  exf^nditure  of  tlie  State  ;  of  the  bills 
on  taxation,  public  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  fun«ls  ;  and  general  con- 
trol of  the  public  debt.  At  present  the  rights  of  the  Reichsrath  are  fixed 
by  the  law  of  December  21,  1867.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed  by  the 
Reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  Chambers  is  requiretl,  as  well  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the  L'pper  and  the 
Lower  House  have  the  right  to  propoese  new  laws  on  subjects  within  the 
competence  of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  executive  of  Austria  Proper  consists  of  the  following  eight  depart- 
ments : — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Cotmt  Edward  Taaffe,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. Appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President  of  the  Austrian 
Council  of  Ministers,  August  19,  1879. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — 
Dr.  Paul  Gautsch  ron  Frankenthurn,  Privy  Councillor.  Apjwinted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1885. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Privy  Cotmcillor,  Dr.  J.  Dunajeivtli. 
Appointed  June  26,  1880. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture. — Cotmt  Julius  Falkenhayn,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor.   Appointed  August  19,  1879. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy. — Privy  Councillor 
Marquis  ron  Bacquehem.    Appointed  July  28,  1886. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Landesvertheidigung). —  Field- 
marshal,  Privv  Cotmcillor  Cotmt  S.  ron  Welsersheimh.  Appointed  June  25, 
1880. 

7.  Ministry  of  Justice. — Count  Friedrich  von  ScJioenbcrn.  Appointed 
October  13,  1888. 

Besides  the  seven  Ministers,  heads  of  departments,  there  are  two 
'Ministers  without  portfolio,'  Baron  ron  PrazaTt  (appointed  October  11, 
1888),  and  Hitter  ron  ZalcsM  (October  11,  1888).  taking  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Cabinet,  but  not  exercisuig  special  functions. 

The  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  functions  was  established  by  a  bill  which  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Emperor  on  July  25,  1867. 

II.  Provincial  Goverkmext. 

The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not 
expressly  reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local 
representative  bodies,  and  the  regulation  of  affairs  affecting  taxation, 
the  cultivation  of  the   soil,  educational,    ecclesiastical,  and  charitable 
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institutions  and  public  works.  In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  they  have  the 
regulation  of  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  consent  to  the  employment 
of  the  local  militia  (Landeschiitzon)  beyond  the  province.  Each  Pro- 
vincial Diet  consists  of  one  assembly,  composed  (1)  of  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Greek  Churches ;  (2)  the  rectors 
of  universities ;  (3)  the  representatives  of  great  estates,  elected  by  all  land- 
owners paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  than  50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins, 
according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates  are  situated ;  (4)  the 
representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who  possess  municipal 
rights  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation ;  (5)  the  representatives  of 
boards  of  commerce  or  trade  guilds,  chosen  by  the  respective  members ; 
(6)  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies  called 
•  Wahlmanner,'  i-eturned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small  amount  of 
direct  taxation. 

The  strength  of  the  sixteen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


No.  of 

lembers 

72 

Tyrol  . 

50 

Vorarlberg 

26 

Bohemia     . 

63 

Moravia 

37 

Silesia 

37 

Galicia 

22 

■  Bukowina  . 

33 

mnl  Dip 

Dalmatia    . 

Lower  Austria    . 
Upper  Austria   . 
Salzburg     . 
Steiermark  (Styria)  . 
Carinthia 
Carniola     . 
Gorz  and  Gradiska     . 
Istria 

The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years, 
are  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  is  an    executive  body  composed  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Diet  and  other  members  elected. 


JTo.  of 

Members 

68 

21 

242 

100 

31 

151 

31 

43 

The  Diets 


III.  Local  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  committee 
to  administer  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for 
three  (in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  if  of  age. 
In  the  towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the 
communal  committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiermark),  Bohemia,  and 
Galicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincial  Diets. 
They  deliberate  and  decide  on  all  affairs  affecting  the  interests  of  the  district 
(Bezirk).  They  consist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2)  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  markets, 
(4)  of  the  rural  communes  (Landgcmcinden).  Members  are  elected  for 
three  years,  in  Galicia  for  six.  A  conmiittee  of  tliis  body  (called  the  Bezirk- 
sausschuss)  administers  the  affairs  of  the  district. 


MC/NGAET. 
I.  Central  and  Provincial  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Transylvania, 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  lirst  charter 
or  constitutional  code  is  the  '  Bulla  Aurea '  of  King  Andrew  II.,  granted 
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in  1222,  which  defined  the  form  of  government  as  an  aristocratic 
monarchy.  The  Hunparian  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended 
and  partially  disre?anled,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849, 
it  was  decreed  to  be  forfeite<l  by  the  nation.  This  decree  was  repealed  in 
1860;  and  the  present  sovereign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  the 
Constitution,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  Reichstag  (Orsziggiil6s)  has  l^:islative  authority  for 
Hungary,  and  for  Croatia  and  Sjlavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these 
provinces  in  common  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House 
(Magnatentafel)  and  a  Lower  House  (Repraesentantentafel). 

The  House  of  Stagnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1885,  now  includes 
all  hereditary  peers  who  pay  3,()<>0  fl.  a  year  land  tax ;  40  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignii  aries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  ; 
11  ecclesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Confessions; 
82  life  peers  appointed  by  the  Crown  (a  first  batch  of  50  was  electetl  once 
for  all  by  the  House  itself)  ;  17  members  ex  officio^  being  State  dignitaries 
and  high  judges ;  3  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia ;  and  lastly,  the  archdukes 
who  have  attained  their  majority.  In  the  session  of  1889-90  the  number  of 
archdukes  was  20,  and  there  were  286  hereditary  peers  holding  the 
property  qualification. 

The  Lower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  mslle  citizens,  of 
20  years  of  age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or 
on  an  income  varying  with  occupation ;  but  in  aU  cases  very  low.  Certain 
large  classes — professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others— are  entitled  to 
vote  without  other  qualifications.  The  nimiber  of  the  electorate,  according 
to  the  last  returns,  was  821,241,  or  1  in  18  of  the  population.  New  elections 
must  take  place  every  five  years.  By  the  electoral  law  in  force  in  the 
session  of  1889,  the  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  453  members,  of 
whom  413  were  deputies  of  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  and  40  del^tites 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  Reichstag  is  sunamoned  annually  bj'  the  King  at  Budapest.  The 
language  of  the  Reichstag  is  Hungarian ;  but  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  may  speak  their  own  language. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  consisting 
(January  1891)  of  a  president  and  nine  departments,  namely  : — 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council. — Count  Julius  Szdpdry ;  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  March  7,  1890. 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle:,  appointed  April 
9,  1889. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honved). — Baron  Gfiza  Fejercdry ; 
appointed  October  28,  1884. 

3.  The  Ministry  near  the  King's  person  {ad  latvi). — Ladislaus  de 
Szogyenymarich  ;  appointed  December  1890. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Count  Szdpdry :  appointed  April 
1890. 

o.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship. — Count  Albin 
Csdlty ;  appointed  September  1888. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Desiderius  de  Szildffyi ;  appointed  April  9, 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.— Gabriel  de  Barost;  ap- 
pointed December  21,  1886. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Count  Andreas  Bethltn ;  appointed  April 
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9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Emerlch  de  Josijtovlch;  ap- 
pointed August  23,  1889. 

The  Croatian-Slavonian  Provincial  Diet,  meeting  annually  at  Agram 
(Landtag),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing 
21  town  districts  and  69  rural  districts,  and  of  members  (not  more 
than  one-third)  wi'h  Virilstlmmen.  Tlie  electors  nmst  have  a  low 
property  qualification,  be  of  certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax. 
Members  witli  \  irlUtiinmen  are  certain  ecclesiastical  and  political  digni- 
taries, and  the  members  of  certain  noble  families  (Magnaten)  possessing 
the  riglit  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination.  They  must  pay  at  least 
1,000  fi.  of  land  or  property  tax. 

II,  Local  Government. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  (Gemeinde), 
which  are  large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates, 
and  municipalities  (Munizipien),  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a 
higher  order.  The  communal  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  inhabit- 
ant over  twenty  years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  tlie  State  tax. 
The  representative  body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years, 
and  half  of  persons  who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  'J'lie  committee  consists  of 
members  appointed,  in  the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  communes  for 
three  3'ears,  with  officials  appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  towns  in- 
vested witli  similar  rights  are  independent  municipalities.  Each  has  its 
council  constituted  similarly  to  the  representative  body  of  the  communes  ; 
but  members  are  elected  for  ten  years.  All  electors  for  the  Reichstag  are 
qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest  thej^  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
(jxecutive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  body  of  the  mmiicipality,  who  sit 
and  vote  with  the  council  (Aiisschuss), 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly  (Komitats- 
Skuptschina)  similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies.  The 
electoral  qualification  is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet  (Landtag).  The  munici- 
palities within  the  county  (except  Agram  and  Essek)  send  delegates,  and 
the  higher  county  officials  also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the 
representative  body  is  the  coimcil,  elcc-tcd  for  three  years  ;  in  the  towns  for 
four  years.  In  the  former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates ; 
in  the  latter,  of  the  municipal  council. 


Area  and  Population. 

I,  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Austrian  dominion.s— exclusive  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  xnider  the  adminis- 
tration of  Austria-Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
formally  incorporated  with  it — liave  an  area  of  622,310  square 
kilometres,  or  240,942  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  at 
the  last  census,  December  31,  1880,  of  37,883,003,  or  160  per 
gquare  mile. 

The  following  is  the  civil  population  of  Austria  Tltnigary  at 
the  three  last  censuses  : — 
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1    - 

Population                  Abaolote  increase 

Yearly  increaw, 
per  oent. 

i        Anstria 
!         1857 
j         1869 

18,244,500 
20,217,531 

1,993,031 
1,744,290 

0-86 
0-76 

!         1880 

21,981,821 

1        Hnnpary ' 
1857 
1869 
1880 

13,768,513 
15,417,327 
15,642,102 

1,648,814 
224,775 

0-91 

013             1 

'  Inclnding  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  in- 
liabitants  (civil  and  military),  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Monarchy,  after  the  returns  of  the  census  of  December  31,  1880, 
and  the  estimates  for  December  31,  1889,  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
iind  1888  in  the  case  of  Hungary  : — 


Provinces 


Austria  Proper: 
Lower  An^^tr!a  . 
Upper  Austria  . 
Salzburg    . 
Styria 
Carinthia  . 
Camiola    . 
Coast  land . 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 
Bohemia    . 
Moravia     . 
Silesia        . 
Oalicia 
Bnkowina  . 
Dalmatia   . 


Total,  Austria 


'i'i(nlom  of/Iungarp: 
Uiin<rary  (inclnding 

Transylvania) 
ti'roatia  and  Slaronia 
Town  of  Finme 


Total,  Hungary 


Total,     Austria- 
Hungary 


Area: 

English 

sqoare 

miles 


7,654 

4.631 

2,767 

8,670 

4,005 

3,856 

3,084 

11,384 

20,060 

8,583 

1,987 

30,307 

4,035 

4,940 


115,903 


10S,3»8 

16,773 

8 


135,039 


240,943 


Population 


Dec.  31, 1880 


Dec.31, 1889 


Male 


1.151,111 
374,226 
80,780 
599.748 
170,136 
229,816 
329.100 
449,704 

2.677.932 

1,028,446 
268.171 

3,934.595 
286,342 
339,631 


10,819,737 


6,833,470 

956.462 

10,251 


7,800,183 


18,619,920 


Female 


Density 

per 
aq.  mile, 

1884 


1.179,510  I 
385.394 
82,790 
ei3,849 
178,594 
251,427 
318,834 
462,845 

2,882,887 

1,124,962 
297.304 

3,024.312 
285,329 
236,470 


2.330.621 
759,620  I 
163.570  I 

1,213,597 
548,730 
481.343  j 
647,934  : 
912,549 

5,560.819  , 

2,153,407  ! 


22,144,244 


565.475 

5,958,907 

571.671 

476.101 


2,666,846 
784,163 
173,963 

1,288,339 
364,548 
504,047 
708,726 
»29,9n 

5,851,812 

2,250.386 
6I>2.297 

6.5.89.3S3 
C51.G03 
529,S5(I 


169 

63 

148 

91 

130 

229 

83 

291 

263 

303 

217 

161 

107 


32,144,344 


33,895,833 


6,978.976 

943,833 
11,383 


7,939,197 


19,263,699 


13,818.446 

1,905,295 

21,634 


15,739,375 


37,883,619 


Dec.  31, 1888 


306 


Dec.  31, 
1888 


15,030,306     138 

2,127.829     126 

22,836    2,854 


17,180,971 


137 


41,076,804 


170 
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To  this  should  be  added  military  population,  162,423. 
The  ethnical  elements  of  the  population  are  as  follow  (1880) 
■on  the  basis  of  language  : — 


- 

Austria 

Hungary 
1,972,115 

Austria 

Hungary 

German 

8,005,452 

Servian  and 

Bohemian, 

Croatian  . 

563,371 

2,359,708 

Moravian  & 

Latin  . 

668,653 



Slovak 

5,181,611 

1,892,806 

Roumanian. 

190,799 

2,423,387 

Polish 

3,239,356 

— 

Magyar 

9,887 

6,478,711 

Ruthenian  . 

2,794,554 

360,051 

Gipsies 

— 

82,256 

Slovene 

1,140,548 

86,401 

Others 

— 

83,940 

There  were  155,471  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1880,  of  whom  93,472  were  Germans,  40,152 
Italians,  11,654  Russians,  2,347  Turks,  2,287  Swiss,  1,947  British, 
977  Greeks,  1,206  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungarians, 
of  whom  there  were  183,422. 


Peofession,  Occupation,  &c.,  according  to 

THE  Census  of  1^80. 

Profession,  &c. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Male 

Females 

Totel 

Ecclesiastics     . 

30,459 

9,812 

40,271 

15,664 

1,194 

16,658 

Grovemmeiit  officials 

45,686 

501 

46,190 

30.931 

210 

31,141 

Active  military 

162,423 

— 

162,423 

96,366 

— 

96,366 

Teacliers   .... 

41,120 

14,809 

55,929 

26,361 

6,971 

32,322 

Professors,  authors,  art- 

ists, &c. 

352,509 

22,589 

72,098 

35,810 

9,165 

44,975 

Lower  Government  ser- 

vants, gendarmerie,  &c. 

52,437 

388 

52,825 

33,812 

937 

34,749 

Agriculture,  forestry,  sea 

fisheries 

3,432,272 

2,728,974 

6,161,246 

3,547,206 

973,465 

4,520,671 

Mining  and  smelting 

108,221 

9,G49 

117,870 

25,546 

445 

25,991 

Manufactures  . 

1,632,422 

624,676 

2,157,098 

713,777 

76,193 

788,970 

Commerce 

351,391 

83,935 

435,326 

165,911 

19,680 

186,691 

Proprietors,   annuitants, 

pensioners     . 

149,666 

128,018 

277,684 

26,922 

25,993 

82,915 

House  servants        . 

246,485 

644,722 

890,207 

46,370 

384.050 

430,420 

Day  labourers  . 

454,227 

428,372 

882,599 

442,594 

503,675 

946,269 

Members  of  families 

4,042,671 

6,703,616 

10,716,187 

2,618,713 

5,839,380 

8,368,093 

Others,  with  those  of  un- 

known occupation 

18,745 

27,646 

46,291 

741,084 

19,834 

173,918 

Total    .       . 

10,819,737 

11,324,807 

22,144,244 

7,800,067 

7,930,192  15,739,869 

In  Hungary  in  1880  there  were  1,451,707  farm  proprietors, 
23,393  tenant  farmers,  and  1,373,768  farm-labourers,  or  over 
2,720,000  people  directly  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  173  mining 
proprietors  and  25,732  miners  ;  380,786  engaged  in  manufactures, 
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■srith  385,630  workers;   97,300  engaged  in  trade,  -writh  79,995 
assistants. 

Practically  belonging  to  the  Anstro- Hungarian  monarchy,  thongh  not 
incorporated  with  it  by  any  treaty,  is  the  small  principality  of  Liechten- 
stein, enclosed  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  with  an 
area  of  70  English  square  miles  and  a  population  of  9,124  in  1880,  nesrly 
all  Roman  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principality  pay  no  taxes  nor 
are  they  liable  to  military  service. 


II.   MOVEMEKT  OF  POPULATION. 

1.  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  for  the  civil  population,  the 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births, 
in  both  Austria  Proper  and  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  for 
a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  : — 

Austria  Proper. 


'    ^^    i     Births 

Stillborn 

^''-     ;    Harriage. 

^^'        S^,uof 

1885 

:  1886 

'  1887 

1888 

1889 

885,201 
901,003 
915,555 
915,702 
924,690 

24,538 
24,940 
26,077 
25,801 
26,310 

132,182         173,233 
1 33,61  H         180,191 
136,2'.t8         182,088 
135,761         185,991 
137.583         177,771 

689,493 
678,458 
672,302 
686.573 
646,787 

171,170 
197,605 
217,176 
203,328 
251,563 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  from  45  per  cent,  in  Carinthia, 
26  in  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria,  20  in  Upper  Austria, 
to  3 1  per  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 

Hungary.  ' 


Tear 

Total  births 

Stillborn 

Ulegitimate 

1                            Snrplnsof 
Deaths*    |    Xoniages    '  Births  over 
'                                 Deathd 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
;   1888 

753,901 
750,450 
773,508 
758,231 
759,662 

12.695 
13.092 
13,643 
13,151 
14,026 

60.788 
61,030 
62,445 
61,819 
61,911 

515,961    1    167,528         225,238 
536.496    '    165,299         200,652 
540,371    '    160,793         219,494     ! 
568.533        151,511         175,947 
544,478    1    158,881         215,184 

The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  i: 
about  1-7.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole— 
considerably  less  than  in  Austria. 

•  Excluding  stillborn. 
*  Including  Croatia-Slavoaia  and  Fiume.  »  Excluding  stillborn 

Z 
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Emigration. 
The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  Austria- Hungary 
for  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Total  Emigrants 

To  N .  America 
31,396 

To  Argentine 

1884 

34,793 

1,329 

1885 

34,511 

25,(537 

1,982 

188t) 

45,808 

40,116 

1,015 

1887 

44,394 

39,087 

2,498 

1888 
1 

48,567 

41,665 

2,333 

According  to  United  States  statistics  in  1887,  24,786 
Austrians  and  14,301  Hungarians  arrived  there  ;  in  1888  the 
numbers  were  Austrians  30,011,  Hungarians  15,800;  in  1889, 
23,207  Austrians  and  10,967  Hungarians. 

III.  Pkixcipal  Towns. 
The  following  were  the  populations  for  the  principal  towns 
according  to  estimates   o?  December  31,  1888,  for  Austria,  and 
the  census  of  18S0  for  Hungary  : — 


Austria  :— 

Priinn 

87,000 

Reichenberg 

32,000 

Vienna' 

1,350,000 

Krakaii       .        75,000 

L 

libach     . 

28,000 

Prague' 

304,000 

Czernowitz         53,000 

Si 

Izburg     . 

27,000 

Trieste' 

160,000 

Pilseii          .        49,000 

G 

">rz 

23,000 

Lemberg    . 

122.000 

I;inz            .        4(),000 

Ti 

•oppau     . 

22,000 

Gratz. 

106,000 

Innsbruck  .        32,000 

Klagenfurt 

20,000 

'  Witli  suburbs. 

Hungary  :— 

Budapest  (IS 

:)0)     . 

.  465,600 

Arad    , 

37,158 

Szegedin  . 

.     74,355 

Temesvar 

36,658 

Maria-There. 

^io]}ol    . 

.     61,691 

Grosswardei 

n 

33,292 

Debreczin 

.     52,513 

B6k6s-Csabt 

I 

32,616 

Hod-Mezr.  Y 

isi'ulieiy 

.     .50,966 

Klausenburj 

T 

■5 

31,853 

Pre-sburg 

.     50,786 

Mak6  . 

30,063 

Kecskemet 

.  ■      . 

.     45,747 

Agram 

30,000 

Religion. 

In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  bodies  is 
regulated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,  1867,  and  of  May  25, 
1868.  In  tliese  the  leading  principle  is  religious  liberty,  the 
independence  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  Stjito,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full  liberty 
of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  profession.  Every 
religious  body  legally  recognised  has  the  right  of  ordinary  public 
worship,  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recognised  religious  bodies 
in    Austria   are:— The  Roman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,    Greek- 
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Oriental,  Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or 
Reformed),  tlie  Evangelical  Brotherhoo<I,  the  Gregorian- Armenian, 
and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  designation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  efjuality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religion.s.  These  are  : — The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
gelical (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental,  the 
Gregonan-Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each  has 
the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  lt>Srt  and  lJ>8iS  : — 


Axi^^trU,  188S    !  Hungarjr,  U88 


i  Priests,  regular  and  secular : — 
Koman  (,'atholic  Church  . 
Greek  Catholic  Church    . 
Greek  Oriental  Church  . 
Members  of  orders :  — 
Male        .... 
Female     .... 
Protestant  clergy 
I  Jewish  clergy 


565 

281 

230 


''.7S2 
2,-11 

.S,109 

2.20.*' 

3,252 

891 


The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  population 
according  to  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880 


Roman  Catholics 

Greek  Catholics 

Armenian  Catholics. 

Protestant  and  other 
Christians     . 

Byzantine  Greeks     . 

Unitarians 

Jews 

Non-Christian,  with- 
out creed,  &ic. 

Total   . 

Austria 

Unngary 

AtutrU-Hnngmiy 

Numbers 
inUOO 

17,680 
2,541 

-loo 
493 

percent 

Xnmbers 
iuOOO 

peroemt. 

Xmnbers 
in  000 

1 
ipercent. 

1 

79-9 
11-5 

1-8 
22 

4-5 

7,9(r. 
l.oOS 

:i.i74 

2,447 

56 

Gil 

50-3 
9-5 

20-2 
15-0 

25,i591 
4,046 

3.574 

2,940 

56 

1,046 

24 

67-5 
10-7 

9-4 
7-8 
0-2 
43 

1,005 
16 

0-1 

8 

22,144 

100 

15,739 

100 

3^,883 

100 

Instruction. 
The  educational  organisation  of  Austria-Hungary  comprises  :— 
(1)  Elementary   schools  ;    (2)  Gymnasia    and   Realschulen  ;    (3) 
Universities   and   colleges ;    (-i)  Technical    high    schools  ;    and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 
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The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
districts.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  compulsory  attendance 
begins  with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year ;  in  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  of  the  seventh  ;  and  continues,  in  Austria  generally,  till 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  ;  but  in  Istria,  Galicia,  Buko- 
wina,  and  Dalmatia,  as  also  in  Hungary,  till  the  completion  of 
the  twelfth  year.  Of  these  schools  there  are  in  Austria  two 
grades  ;  in  Hungary^  three. 

In  the  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,, 
reading,  writing,  language  (Unterrichts-Sprache),  arithmetic  with  ele- 
mentary geometry,  some  branches  of  natural  history  and  physics,  geo- 
graphy, history,  drawing,  singing ;  to  boys,  gymnastics  ;  to  girls,  domestic 
duties.  The  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  elementary  and  burgh 
schools,  and  the  payment  of  the  teaching  staff,  are  defrayed  in  difEerent 
ways  in  different  places ;  but  the  expense  always  falls  ultimately  on  the 
communes  or  the  land.  In  only  a  few  special  cases  are  elementary 
schools  supported  by  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  the  school  attendance  in  1888,  and  the 
number  of  training  colleges : — 


- 

Element- 
ary 
Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Training 
Colleges 

Austria 
Hungary 

18,079 
16,628 

58,761 
24,428 

2,900,441 
1,950,116 

3,336,674 

2,407,987 

70 
71 

Monarchy     . 

34,707 

83,179 

4,850,557 

5,743,661 

141 

In  Hungary  and  Croatia  there  are  447,700  pupils  in  supplementary 
schools,  bringing  the  total  elementary  school  attendance  up  to  5,298,257. 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  purpose 
consists  especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and 
technical  high  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  former  extends  over  eight 
years  ;  of  the  latter,  over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  are  public,  main- 
tained by  the  State,  by  separate  provinces,  by  the  larger  communes,  or 
(in  the  case  of  confessional  schools)  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,  kc, 
eventually  with  a  subvention  from  the  State.  Private  middle  schools  are 
included  in  the  following  table ;  these  arc  under  the  same  regulations  as 
public  schools. 


1888-89 

Gymnasia 

Realschulen 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Ko. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

17,586 
6,815 

Austria 
Hungary 

173 
150 

3,473 
2,342 

52,959 
35,764 

79 
28 

1,371 

557 

Monarchy     . 

3^3         6,816 

88,723 

107 

1,928 

24,401 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  are  eleven  universities  maintained  by  the 
State,  each  comprising  four  faculties —viz.  theology,  law,  medicine, 
philosophy.     In  some  of  the  smaller,  however,  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and 
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in  some  that  of  theology,  is  absent.     The  following  statement  refers  to  the 
winter  of  1889-90:— 


XTniTkrsities 

^°'-    Stoaents 

UaiTcrsitle* 

FVofes- 

Stodentc 

Aastria: 
Vienna      . 

[  German 
Prague  <  Bohe- 

L  mian 
Gratz 
Cracow     . 
Lemberg  , 

374 
153 

126 

135 

115 

73 

5,448 
1^35 

2,500 
J,311 
1,231 
1,115 

Innsbruck 
Czemowitz 
Hungary: 
Budapest 
Klausenbui^     . 
Agram      . 

1 

96 
40 

217 

87 
49 

873 
261 

3,679 
535 
413 

1,465  1  18,901 

In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  51  theological  col- 
leges, viz. : — 49  Catholic,  1  Greek  Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total 
of  2,267  students  ;  in  Hungary  49  theological  colleges,  viz. : — 35  Catholic, 
4  Greek  Oriental,  9  Protestant,  and  1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  1,751  students. 
In  Hungary  there  are  11  law  schools  with  G7T  students. 

There  are  seven  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches 
of  engineering  and  technical  chemistry.     In  1889-90  the  numbers  were  : — 


Vienna 
Budapest 

T, I  Bohenuan 

^^M  German 

Teachers 

Stndents 

Gratz      . 
Lemberg 
Briinn     . 

Teachers 

Students 

92 
61 
66 
51 

689 
602 
305 
164 

51 
47 
41 

140 
154 

117 

409 

2,171 

There  are  besides  about  1,4C0  special  technical  institutes  in  Au.-^tria  and 
394  in  Hungary,  training  in  agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music, 
mining,  commerce,  &c.,  with  150,000  students. 

Included  in  these  is  a  high  school  for  agriculture  and  forestry  in 
Austria,  2  for  mining  in  Austria  and  1  in  Hungarj",  6  higher  colleges  for 
farming  in  Hungary,  besides  112  lower  and  middle  forestry  schools  in  the 
whole  monarchy,  9  minor  schools,  24  higher  industrial  technical  schools, 
573  lower  industrial  schools,  538  commercial  schools,  59  mercantile  finishing 
schools,  5  nautical  schools,  6  higher  art  schools,  272  (Austria)  music  schools. 

In  Hungary,  by  the  Trade  Law  of  1884,  every  commune,  where  there  are 
50  or  more  apprentices,  is  bound  to  provide  special  instruction.  The  first 
schools  were  established  in  Budapest  in  1887,  and  numbered  12,  with  125 
teachers  and  5,173  pupils.  In  1888  the  numbers  were  16  schools,  161 
teachers,  and  6,459  pupils.  In  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  Hungary 
there  were  229  schools  for  apprentices,  with  1,237  teachers  and  38,081  pupils. 

In  1888,  1,538  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria,  and 
760  in  Hungary.     Of  the  former,  97  were  daily  papers. 

In  Hungary  Proper  8041  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  at  elementary 
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schools  in  1S86.     In  7,938  of  the  Hungarian  elementary  schools  the  lan- 
guage is  Magyar  ;  in  4,801,  various  other  languages ;  and  in  2,7GG,  mixed. 

In  7,079  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  language  used 
was  German ;  in  4,346,  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia) ;  and  in 
4,289,  other  Slav  dialects ;  851  Italian,  80  Roumanian ;  and  in  458  more 
than  one  language.  According  to  official  statistics,  86'9  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  were  attending  school  in  Austria  in  1888. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinar}^  judicial  authorities  are : — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  .Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberstfr 
Gerichts-  und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  The  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  unci 
Kreisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  jury  courts  (Geschwo- 
renengerichte).  (4)  The  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte).  Of  these,  the 
third  and  fourth  groups  are  courts  of  first  instance ;  the  second  groiip 
consists  of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  of  first  instance  act  as 
courts  of  inquiry  and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  instance 
are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  supervision  of  the- 
criminal  courts  in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certain  cases- 
where  severe  penalties  are  involved,  political  offences,  and  press  offences. 
The  county  courts  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  counties,  and  co- 
operate in  preliminaiy  proceedings  regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  70  provincial  and  919  county  or  district  courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  revenue,  military,  and 
other  matters. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities  the  Imperial  Court 
(Reichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide. 

For  Hungary  with  Fiume  the  judicial  authorities  are : — The  Royal 
Court  (Kurie)  in  Budapest,  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  matters ;  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  of  second  instance.  As  courts 
of  first  instance,  65  courts  (Gerichtshofe),  with  collegiate  judgeships  ; 
.".84  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte),  with  single  judges  ;  10  jury  courts^ 
(Geschworenengerichte),  for  press  offences,  besides  an  army  special  coui-t. 


Austria 

Hungary 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1883 

188S 

1866 

Of  crimes 

30,865 

29,706 

28,745 

11,669 

11,194 

11,243 

Of  less  serious  offences 

6,7J6 

5,400 

4,989 

63,816 

66.750 

67,971 

Of  niisilemoanours 

538,947 

658,463 

556,298 

129,162 

181,214 

202,838 

Kumberol  iirisoncrs  in  conflnc- 

jnent  at  oml  of  year  : 

Males 

10,lfl8 

9,785 

9,002 

4,439 

6,001 

6,678 

Females        .... 

l,S3l 

1,439 

1,478 

488 

666 

600 

There  arc  15   penal   establishments  in   Austria  for  males,  and   G  for 
females. 
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Pauperism. 

The  right  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regu- 
lations for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate 
provinces,  and  are  consequently  very  various.  The  funds  first  available 
are  those  of  the  public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armeninstitutionen), 
•lerived  from  endowments,  voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of 
the  property  left  by  intestate  secular  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on 
the  proceeds  of  voluntary  sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors'  funds  are 
augmented  from  other  sources,  e.g.  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunt- 
ing licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in  some  large  towns  percentages  on 
legacies  over  a  fixed  amount.  When,  in  any  given  case,  these  funds  are 
exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Hcimatsgemeinde)  must  make  provision. 
Those  who  aie  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may  be  provided  for  in 
such  manner  as  the  commune  juclges  proix)se.  Besides  poors'  houses  and 
money  relief,  there  exists  in  maiiy  pro\inces,  by  custom  or  by  constitu- 
tional rule,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  poor — in  respect  of  board  and 
lodging — ^to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixe«l  succession. 

In  some  provinces  unions  (Verbiinde)  have  been  fcmietl  by  statute  to 
undertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
forwarding  vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationen)  a  great 
step  was  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  offices  for  the  poor  (Armenin- 
stitnten)  in  Austria  during  the  five  years  1883-87,  the  number  of  persons- 
relieved  by  them,  and  the  amount  distributed : — 


Year 

lustitates 

T''-r?on8  relieve<l 

DUtrilmted 

1883 

10.258 

209,972 

Fl. 
3,903,172 

1881 

10,702 

270,324 

4.033,911 

1885 

10,5:^8 

274,307 

4,195,848 

1886 

10.t;45 

2S8,9ul 

4,347,159 

1887         1 

]0,J<v 

2'J0,674 

4,517,204 

Besides  these  there  were,  in  1887,  houses  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
orphan  asylums.  Kindergartens,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  1,079,  and  1,577 
poor  houses  (Versorgungsanstalten).  In  these,  38,539  persons  were  reUeved. 
2,860,214  fl.  being  spent  upon  them,  the  average  being  0-39  fl.  for  one  day's 
maintenance  for  each  person. 


Finance. 

There  are  three  distinct  budgets  :  the  first,  that  of  the  Dele- 
gations, for  the  whole  monarchy  ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
Reichsrath,  for  Austria  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  Hun^rian- 
Diet,  for  the  Eangdom  of  Hungary. 

I.  Whole  MoxARcnr. 
The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  affairs  is  borne  by 
both  halves  of  the  monarchy  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Eeichsrath  and  Reichstag,  and  sanctioned  bv  the 
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Emperor.  By  the  agreement  in  force,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
common  customs  are  deducted  from  the  amount  required  ;  then 
2  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  debited  to  Hungary  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  this  remainder  70  per  cent,  is  paid  by  Austria,  and  30  per  cent, 
by  Hungary.  A  common  loan  may  be  taken,  and  the  floating 
debt,  consisting  of  bills,  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  both.  The 
other  debts  are  not  regarded  as  common  ;  but  Hungary  pays,  on 
account  of  ordinary  debt  contracted  before  1868,  a  yearly  sum  of 
30,312,920  florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  for  the  years  indicated,  the 
last  three  years  being  the  sanctioned  estimate,  in  thousands  of 
florins : — 


- 

Years 

1870 

18S0 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Expenditure     . 

Revenue  from  customs   . 

Proportional  contribu- 
tion of  both  parts  of 
the  monarchy  : — 

Contribution  of  Austria . 
„               „  Hungary 

109,119 

12,551 

67,598 
28,970 

115,760 
4,908 

76,044 
34,808 

125,716 
18,642 

73,453 
33,621 

135,910 
41,510 

64,758 
29,643 

140,648 
39,698 

69,252 
31,098 

129,352 
39,954 

61,327 
28,071 

135.634 
40,070 

63,288 
27,123 

The  budget  estimates  for  the '  common  affairs  of  the  monarchy  * 
were  as  follows  for  the  year  1891  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue  Florins 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs     .         .  .  255,200 

Ministry  of  War  .         2,445,846 

Ministry  of  Finance  .  6,836 

Board  of  Control  .  470 

Surplus  from  customs       40,669,600 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Hungary's  2  per  cent. 
Austria's  quota     . 
Hungary's  quota 

Total      . 


Florins 

1,845,127 

63.287,881 

27,123,377 

135,634,237 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

Ordinary 

J^s 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ministry  of  War  {  ^^7^^       ' 

Ministry  of  Finance  . 
Board  of  Control 

Total    . 

Florins 
4,769,700 
102,839,845 
9,484,033 
2,011,610 
126,710 

119,231,898 

Florins 
91,400 
14,450,439 
1,860,500 

Florins 

4,801,100 

117,290,284 

11,344,533 

2,011,610 

126,710 

16,402,339 

135,634,237 
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For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1891 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  10,136,149  florins,  and  revenue 
10,187,450  florins.  There  was  besides  an  extraordinary  estimate 
of  4,282,000  florins  for  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina, 

II.  Austria  and  Hdkgart. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exj)enditure  and  revenue  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  in  1880,  and  1884-88,  in  thousands  of 
florins  : — 


Yesirs 

1880 

1884              1886 

1886 

18  7 

1888 

Austria. 

Expenditure : — 

Total  in  cash    . 

„     in  bills    . 

Total      . 

Revenue  : — 
Total  in  cash     . 
„     in  biUs      . 

Total      . 
Hungary. 

Expenditure: — 

Ordinary 

Transitory     . 

Investments  . 

Extraordi- 
nary expen- 
diture 

Total      . 

Revenue : — 
Ordinary 
Transitory     . 
Extraordi- 
nary . 

Total      .  ; 

432,075 
41,303 

542,969 

56,659 

529,459 
31,686 

521,931 
142,970 

566,903 
182,685 

567,310 
115,975 

473,378 

599.628 

561,145 

664,901 

1                  1 
749,588  j  683,285  ! 

1 

445,935  ;  544,0.59 

37,428      50,426 

524,606 
24,715 

532,750 
143,287 

i                 1 
580,946  1535,841  1 

170,569  !  129,072  ' 

'                 i 

483,363 

5i>4,485 

549,321 

676,037 

751,615 

664,913 

272,981 
7,.551 
6,508 

2,609 

305,640 
90,842 
29,215 

4,819 

327,027 

130,613 

25,272 

4,250 

320,264 

3,453 

20,991 

3,638 

325,954 

2,435 

17,743 

4,151 

i 

321,776 
4,954  ' 
16,210 

19,104 

289,649 

430,516  i  487,162 

348,346 

350,283 

362,043  j 

214,822 
17,529 

84 

300,456 
119,453 

321.524 
165,378 

311,619 
41,296 

1                i 
321,646  13.^5,027  i 
28,637  i    52,933 

262,435 

419,909  1  486,902 

352,915  i 

350,283 

387,960 
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Austria  Proper. 

The  revenue  and   expenditure  were  given  as  follows  in  the 
financial  estimates  for  the  year  1890  : — 


.Expenditure 


Florins 


Ordinary 
Council  of  Ministers 
Ministry  of  Interior 
Ministry  of  Defence 
Ministry  of  Worship 

and  Education 
Ministry  of  Finance 

Administration 
Direct  taxes  : 

Land  tax        . 

House  tax 

Industry  tax  . 

Income  tax     . 
Total  direct  taxes 

Customs. 
Indirect  taxes  : 

Excise    .        , 

Salt 

Tobacco , 

Stamps  . 

Judicial  fees  . 

Lottery  . 

Various  . 
Total  indirect  taxes 

State  properties 
Ministry  of  Com- 
merce : 

Posts  and  tclegrajjlis 

Railways 

Various  . 
I  Ministry  of  Agi'iculture : 

Forests  and  domains 

Mines 

Various  . 
Ministry  of  justice   . 
Various 
Total  ordinary  revenue 


Extraordinary  revenue^ 
Total  revenue 


718,800 

1,159,201 

266,1  SC. 

*';,900,204 

3,159,910 

35,310,000 
81,472,000 
11,10:5,000 
25,334,000 


103,219,000 
37,291,000 

102,369,600 

20,679,800 

82,391,300 

;    18,800,000 

:    33,770,000 

!    21,500,000 

j      3,800.320 

i283,¥ll,020 

2,505,583 


30,377.250 

48,550,650 

829,130 

4,008,727 

7,124,550 

678,655 

901,700 

606,419 

530,607,955 

18.212,051 


548,820,001) 


Ordinary  I 

Imperial  liousehold  .  j 
Imperial  Cabinet  Chan- 1 
eery  .  .  .  . ; 
Rcichsrath  . 
Supreme  Court  . 
Council  of  Ministers  . 
Ministry  of  the  Interior 
„  National  De- 

fence 
Ministry  of  PublicWor- 
shipand  Education: 
Central     Establish- 
ments   . 
Public  Worship 
Education 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 
„  Finance     . 

„  Justice 

„  Commerce . 

Board  of  Control 
Interest    and    sinking 
fund  of  public  debt  . 
Management  of  ditto  . 
Pensions  and  grants    . 
Cisleithan    portion  of 
the  common  expendi- 
ture of  the  Empire, 
including    War   and 
Foreign  Affairs 

Total  ordinary  expen- 
diture 

Extraordinary  expen- 
diture 


Total  expenditure  . 


4,650,000 

74,978 

722,439 

22,600 

1,042,487 

16,595,255 

13,497,066 


1,452,400 
6,793,100 
12,382,048 
12,058,9":. 
84,135,878 
20,337,900 
63,570,420 
167,700 

143,797,135 

896,760 

18,793,130 


96,769,719 


497,759,973 
48,543,062 


546,303,035 


Hungary. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1891  give  tlie  sources  of 
revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  as  folh)ws  : — 


FINANCE — PUBLIC   DEBT 
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Revkxuk. 


Ordinary  revenue :  Fiorijis 

State  debts        .         .       4,4'Jl,o79 
Acconntant -General's  office    1,895 
I     Ministry  ad  latus      .  600 

j  „        of  the  Interior  1,1 36,S70 

;  „         „  Finance  .  272,791,448 

;  „         „  Commerce   69,S96,086 

{  „  „  Agricultnre  13,062,918 

;  „         „  Instruction 

i        and  Public  Worship     1,000,684 


^  Ministrr  of  Justice 
„         „  National 
Defence  . 


Fiorina 
7;»2,958 

315,300 


Total  of  ordinary 
revenue      .       ' .  363.490.338 
Transitory  revenue       .     5,ol8,245 


Grand  total        .  :Mj9,008,583 


EXPE2»DITURE. 

Ordinary  expenditure : 

Florins 

Florins    ' 

Civil  list     . 

4,«iiO,000 

Ministn- of  the  Interior  11,896,216 

Cabinet  chancray 

7.->,252 

„        of  Finance  . 

60.<;76,554 

Diet   .... 

1,265,310 

„        of  Commerce; 

50,S93,714 

Quota  of  common  ei- 

„        of     Agricul- 

penditure 

23,873,985 

ture 

13,066,595  1 

Pensions  chargeable  on 

Ministry  of  Instruction 

the  common  exchequer      63,045 

and  Public  Worship 

7,294,055 

Pensions  (Hungary-)   . 

6,680,163 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

12,694,852 

Xational  debt     . 

119,524,751 

„         „  National 

Debts  of  guaranteed 

Defence 

11,008,015  , 

railways  now  taken 
over  bv  the  State    . 

10,773,313 

Total  of  ordinary 

Guaranteed     railway 

expenses. 

342.571,190  , 

interests 

1,354,566 

Transitory     exjjendi- 

: 

Administration        of 

ture 

8,130.672 

Croatia  . 

6,254,325 

Investments,  total  of 

11,781,737 

Accountant-General's 

Extraordinary  common 

office 

110,100 

expenditure    . 

6,.'.20,944 

Minister-Presidency  . 
Ministrv-  ad  latus  '    . 

336,180 
54.120 

Total    . 

369,1)04,543  • 

„        for  Croatia  . 

36,080 

•>. 

This  shows  a  surplus  of  4,040  florins.  The  estimates  of  the 
previous  year  were: — Revenue,  3o.5,306,592  florins;  expenditure, 
355,815,493  florins;  deficit,  508,901  florins. 

III.  Public  Debt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  debt  of  the 
monarchy  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


General  debt 
Austria's  special  debt'. 
Hungary's      „       „  ', 

Total  . 

lt>75          j          1886 

1888 

1890          j 

3,008,461  ;  3,110,838 
332,244  j      681,099 
719.544      1,347,904 

3,194,487     3,129,010 

988,562      1,128,483 

1,498,070  '  1,582,259 

1 

4,060,249  1  5,139,841 

5,681,119  j  5,829,752 
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In  addition  to  Hungary's  special  debt,  her  share  in  the 
common  debt  of  the  monarchy  amounts  to  about  248  million 
florins.  The  total  debt  of  Austria,  after  deducting  Hungary's 
share,  amounts  to  152  florins  per  head  ;  and  of  Hungary  to 
84  florins  per  head.  There  is  besides  a  common  floating  debt 
amounting  to  411,994,644  florins. 

Defence. 

I.  Fkontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  total 
length  of  frontier  is  5,396  miles.  In  the  S.  the  frontier  line 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  1,050  miles.  The  land  fron- 
tier is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen, 
Lichtenstein,  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy  ;  in  the 
S.  by  Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Roumania  ;  in  the  E.  by  Boumania  ;  in  the  N.E.  and  N.  by 
Russia ;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  in  the  N.W.  by  Saxony. 
Natural  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bohmerwald, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria ;  the  Saale,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Rhine  towards  St.  Gall  ;  the  High  Alps  towards 
Graubiinden  and  Italy ;  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Carnic  Alps 
also  towards  Italy ;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Dinoric 
Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save  ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Danube  ; 
towards  Roumania,  the  Banat,  Siebenburgen,  and  Bucovinian 
Carpathians  ;  towards  Russia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula ;  towards 
Prussia,  the  Riesen  and  Iser  Gebirge  ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz- 
Gebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences  : — In  Bohemia  : 
Josephstadt  and  Theresienstadt,  fortified  towns  ;  in  Galicia  : 
Cracow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  :  on  the  left  of  the  Theiss,  Karlsburg, 
Arad,  and  Temesvar ;  on  the  Danube,  Komorn,  Peter- 
wardein,  and  Orsova  ;  on  the  Drare,  Essegg.  Croatia  :  Brod, 
Gradiska,  Karlstadt  on  the  right  of  the  Save.  In  Dalmatia 
are  the  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Rngusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico, 
Budua,  and  Lissa  island  ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval 
harbour.  The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  numerous 
defences  on  all  the  routes,  .and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the 
Adriatic.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fortifi- 
cations. The  Austrian  capital,  Vienna,  is  undefended.  Pola,  the 
chief  naval  port,  is  sti'ongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and  land, 
and  has  been  recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  entire  fleet.  The  arsenal  of  tho  imperial  navy  is  also  in 
Pola  ;  Trieste  is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there  is  also  an  arsenal 
of  the  imperial  navy. 
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II.  Army. 


The  system  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
Statute  11  Ap.  1889,  and  Hunpr.  art.  vi.  1889).  The  armed  force- 
is  oro-anised  into  the  Army,  Navy,  Landwehr,  and  Landsturm. 
The  army  and  Landwehr  have  each,  as  an  essential  part^ 
an  Ersatz  (or  supplementary)  Reserve.  Military  service  begins- 
at  tlie  age  of  21,  but  for  the  Landsturm,  at  19.  The 
duty  of  service  continues  : — (1)  In  the  army  :  Three  years 
in  the  line  and  7  years  in  the  reserve  ;  10  years  for  those 
enrolled  at  once  in  the  Ersatz  Reserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  : 
Four  years  in  the  marines,  5  years  in  the  resers'e,  and  3  years  in 
the  Seewehr.  (.3)  In  the  Landwehr,  i.e.  in  its  Ersatz  Reserve  : 
Two  years  for  those  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Landwehr 
for  the  army,  and  12  years  for  those  at  once  enrolled.  Then 
follow  10  years  in  the  Landsturm.  The  marines  and  the 
Seewehr  can  (apart  from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  by^ 
command  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Landwehr,  unlike  the  army  and  marines,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  monarchj,  is  a  special  national  institntion  in  each  separate  part.  In 
peace  it  is  called  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  command  of  the 
Emperor  is  required  for  its  mobilisation.  (In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  it 
cannot  be  ordered  out  of  the  province  save  in  accordance  with  consti- 
tutional law.)  From  the  Ersatz  Reserve  men  are  drafted  into  the  army  and 
Landwehr  in  time  of  war.  It  includes  many  who  are  exempt  from  other 
compulsory  service.  Only  one  years  service  (at  their  own  expense)  in  the 
army  and  Landwehr  is  required  of  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard 
in  certain  schools.  The  Landsturm  is  organised  by  statutes  of  6  June,. 
1886,  and  Hun?,  art.  xi.  1886.  All  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  their  19th 
to  the  end  of  their  42nd  year,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  army,  navy.  Ersatz 
Reserve,  or  Landwehr,  belong  to  the  Landsturm,  as  well  as  those  trans- 
ferred from  the  Landwehr.  The  Landsturm  may  be  used  for  filling  up  gaps 
in  the  army  and  Landwehr,  and  is  called  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor, 
and  can  be  ordered  beyond  its  own  territory  only  in  pursuance  of  a 
statute ;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  have  in  this  respect  special  regulations. 
With  certain  modifications  the  Austrian  military  organisation  has  been 
applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  army  amounts  to  103,100 ;  fronn 
Austria  60,3S9  ;  from  Hungary  42,711 ;  besides  these  is  a  yearlv  con- 
tingent of  2,740  for  the  Ersatz  Reserve  and  2.250  for  the  Landwehr  or 
Honved,  the  Austrian  Landwehr  contingent  being  10,000,  the  Honved 
12,500  (yearly)  (Wehrgesetz  Bill  of  Army  of  1889). 

The  whole  monarchy  is  divided  into  106  recruiting  districts,  102" 
corresponding  to  the  102  regiments  of  infantry,  one  district  (Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg)  for  the  Tyrolean  Chasseurs,  and  3  in  the  Adriatic  littoral  for 
the  marine.  There  are  besides  4  recruiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. The  two  Landwehrs  have  184  battalions  and  16  cavalry  regiments 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  under  separate  administrations  from  the  army, 
for  which,  however,  the  recruits  are  taken  out  of  the  districts  named 
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before.  Each  infantry  regiment  has  four  battalions,  so  that  the  infantry 
has  408  battalions.  There  are  besides  30  battalions  of  ordinary  chasseurs, 
and  one  regiment  forming  12  battalions  of  Tyrolean  Chasseurs.  There  are 
21  brigades,  forming  42  regiments  of  cavalry,  subdivided  into  squadrons ; 
14  regiments  of  corps-artillery,  consisting  in  peace  of  153  heavy,  28  light, 
16  riding,  and  12  mountain  batteries;  12  battalions  forming  72  companies 
of  fortress  artilleiy,  with  3  mountain  batteries  ;  two  regiments  forming  in 
war  52  companies  of  engineers  proper,  beside  one  regiment  of  25  com- 
panies of  pioneers  and  one  regiment  of  8  companies  for  constructing 
railway  and  telegraph.  The  Hungarian  Landwehr  (Honved)  has  92  bat- 
talions of  infantry  forming  7  divisions,  and  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  each 
consisting  of  6  squadrons.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1890-91 : — 


Peace  Footing 

War  Footing 

Army 

Landwehr 

Total 

Army 

Landwehr 

Land- 
Sturm 

Total 

Infantry 
Cavalry  . 
Artillery 

Technical  troops  . 
Train      . 
Sanitary . 

Higher  officers,  &c. 
Establishment,  ic. 

Total    . 

196,233 
58,714 
18,569 
10,148 
2,831 
2,689 
4,116 
15,945 

15,580 
11,892 

211,813 

70,606 

18,569 

10,148 

2,831 

2,689 

4,116 

15,945 

600,677 

73,955 

1    109,490 

I     47,609 

43,917 

I        6,514 

20,982 

39,818 

407,684 
26,615 

441,122 

1,449,483 
100,6tX» 
109,490 
47,609 
43,917 
6,514 
20,982 
39,818 

309,245 

27,472 

336,717 

942,962 

434,329 

441,122 

1,818,413 

In  case  of  war  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  Landsturm  is  over  4,000,000.  In  peace  the 
number  of  guns  is  856,  in  war  2,008.  In  peace  there  are  66,880 
horses,  in  war  274,060, 


III.  Navy. 

The  navy  of  Austria  in  all  its  branches  is  under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  liead  of  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  War.     The  material  afloat  in  1890  consisted  as  follows  : — 
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Material  Afloat. 


Ti,  *   1  u  **i      f  Turret  ships 
riat^t       H  Casemate  ship: 
stiip-s         [  Plated  fripate 

{Ram  cruiser 
Torpedo  ships   . 
Torpedo  vessels 
Torpedo  boats  . 
Avisos 

Training  ships  . 
Eiver  monitors  . 
Station  and  service  ships  . 

Fleet 
Harbour  and  coast  ser\ice 
School  and  barrack  ships  . 
Hulks         .... 


Ships 


19 

109 
6 
9 
4 


Gniu 


Machine 
Guns 


21 
121 
20 
20 
26 


4 
10 

131 


22 
88 
9 
11 
58 
47 
l>0 

4 

4 

14 


Iiiilicoted 
Horse 
Power 

16,600 

28,r.OO 
3,.50O 
9,800 
15,200 
10,800 
27,010 

;j,900 

3,300 

400 

19,870 


348 

8 

35 


34; 


139,780 

1,620 

10,400 

3,500 


Total 


128 


390 
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155,300 


The  table  below  gives  the  list  of  the  11  armour- clatl  ships,  in 
similar  arrangement  to  that  describing  the  British  ironclad  navy, 
only  the  large  guns  being  given,  all  of  the  vessels  being  supplied 
with  machine  and  small  guns  : — 


s 

=  steel  ;  I.  =  iron  :  W.  =  wood. 

^1 

Annonr 
tUickuess 
at  water- 
line 
amidships 

Guns 

Hors«e- 
power 

Tonnage 

Speed 

knots 
per     : 
hour    1 

Xa 

Weight 

Barbette  Ships : 

Inches 

Tons 

Stephanie  ;  S.  . 

U«87 

9        1 

8 

48-ton 

6,500 

5,o«> 

15-7 

'      Kronpriuz  Rudolf ;  S.     . 

IWT 

3 

48-ton 

6,500 

6.870 

14 

Central  Battery  Ships : 

Custoza ;  I.       . 

18S-J 

8 

22-ton 

4,400 

7,060 

14 

Don  Juan  d' Austria ;  I.  . 

1875 

.•^ 

8 

10-ton 

2,700 

3,550 

13-6    1 

Erzherzo?  Albrecht;  L  . 

1872 

ii 

8 

15i-ton 

3,600 

5,940 

13      1 

Kaiser  ;  W. 

1871 

«i 

10 

12-ton 

3,200 

5,810 

13      1 

Kaiser  Max  ;  I. 

1875 

8 

8 

10-ton 

2,700 

3,550 

13 

Lissa  ;  AV. 

1869 

«i 

12 

15i-ton 

4,900 

G,080 

13 

Prinz  Eugren ;  I. 

1887 

« 

8 

ll>-ton 

2,700 

3,550 

13       1 

TegetthofE ;  I.  and  S.       . 

1878 

14 

6 

27-ton 

5,000 

7,390 

14       ! 

Broadside  : 

' 

Habsburg ;  "«".         ,       , 

1365 

5 

14 

6i-ton 

3,500 

5,140 

13 

Bam  Cruiser : 

Kaiser  Franz  ;  S.     , 

1889 

— 

8 

151-ton 

9,800 

3,800 

18i 







16 

4j-tou 

— 



Eiver  Vessels : 

Leitha  ;  I.  and  S,     . 

1871 

IJ 

2 

4i-ton 

320 

310 

8 

Maros  ;  I.  and  S.      . 

1871 

li 

' 

44-ton 

320 

i 

310 

8 
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The  Kaiserin  Ellsaheth,  a  steel-ram  cruiser,  is  building  (1890)  at  Pola. 
She  will  be  5,100  tons  displacement,  10,000  horse-power,  and  steam  19  knots- 
per  hour.  The  Tegetthoff,  constructed  in  1875-78  at  the  Stabilimento 
Technico,  Trieste,  having  a  belt  of  iron  armour  14  inches  thick,  and  armed 
with  six  11-inch  Krupp  guns,  weighing  27  tons,  is  considered  the  strongest 
ironclad  for  aggressive  warfare.  The  Austrians  have  given  great  attention 
to  the  development  of  their  torpedo-flotilla  for  many  years,  and  have  recently 
added  eight  sea-going  cruisers  to  their  fleet.  Two  of  these,  the  Panther  and 
Lco'ijard,  were  designed  and  built  at  Elswick,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  now 
Director  of  Naval  Construction  at  the  Admiralty ;  they  are  of  1,530  tons 
disi^lacement,  and  have  attained  a  speed  of  very  nearly  19  knots  when  fully 
armed  and  equipped.  The  third,  named  Tiger,  was  built  at  Trieste  with 
1,675  tons  displacement.  These  are  the  fastest  cruisers  of  the  class  afloat, 
with  horse-power  3,500  to  4,000. 

Personnel. — The  peace  footing  is  as  follows  : — Officers  and  cadets,  592  \ 
sailors,  7,340  ;  auditors,  doctors,  chaplains,  &c.,  617.     Total,  8,549. 

A  Seewehr,  corresponding  to  the  Landwehr,  was  created  in  1888,  and  the 
term  of  service  in  army  and  navy  are  now  alike. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  fall  to  the  care  of  the  ministry  of 
that  department,  under  which  are  numerous  local  organisations 
for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  the  industry,  besides 
many  private  societies. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  at  the  head  of  the  industries  of 
the  monarchy,  since  (if  we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes 
employment  to  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  population  ;  and  if 
family  and  house  servants  be  included,  the  proportion  rises  to 
more  than  half  the  population  in  Austria,  and  still  higher  in 
Hungary.  The  census  of  December  31,  1880,  gave  the  following 
figures  for  the  land  and  forest  cultivation  : — 


1 
Austria               |            Hungary 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Landowners  and  tenants   . 

2,365,153 

10-7 

1,475,100 

9-4 

Persons  employed 

6,156,665 

27-8 

4,520,671 

28-9 

All  employed,  including  children 

and  servants  .... 

12,188,998 

55-0 

"~~ 

According  to  an  official  report  of  1889  the  land  in  Hungary 
is  divided  as  follows  (joch  =  1'43  acre)  : — 


Size  of  properties 

ill  Hungary, 

in  jochs 

Number  of 
proprietors 

Total 

number  of 

jocha 

Distribution  of 
1    property  in  Hungary 

1 

Joohs 

Per 

cont.  of 

total 

Under  30 
30  „       2C0 

200  „     1,000 
1,000  „  10.000 
Over      10,000 

2,848,107 

11 8,981 

13,7.57 

4,6!)6 

231 

16,027,809 
6,741,000 

14,240,000 
0,060,000 
3,030,000 

Crown  limds  . 
Pouiulatioii    . 
Municipnl  property 
I'k'olosiiistlcal  property . 
Fiilei  Cduiissl  (cntnil)   . 
Privute  .... 

.  2,923,013 

388,087 
6,325,082 
1,188,60.> 

463,302 
35,312,224 

4-7 
0-1 

26-9 
20 
0-2 

66-1 
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Per  cent  o{ 

Crown  lands  .... 

Jocha 

total 

2,923,012 

4-7 

Foundation    .... 

:-{85,987 

01 

Municipal  property 

6,325.682 

26-9 

Ecclesiastical  property  . 

1,188,602 

20 

Fidei  commissi 

463.362 

0-2 

Private 

35,312,294 

661 

The  following  tables  show,  for  Austria  in  1889  and  for  Hungary  in  1888, 
the  area  in  thousands  of  hectares  (2-47  acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the 
total  produce  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (2- 75  bushels  dry,  22  gallons 
liquid  measure),  or  of  metre-centners  (1'96,  or  nearly  2  cwt.),  and  also  the 
produce  per  hectare  in  hectolitres  or  metre-centners  ;  excluding  grasses  of 
all  kinds  (for  which  see  table,  p.  354). 


Anatria,1889 

Hungary,  1888 

Area  In 

Produce 

Produce 

Area  in 

Produce 

Produce 

— 

1,000 

in  1,000 

per 

1,000 

in  1.000 

per 

hectares 

hectoUtres 

hectare 

hectctres 

hectolitres 

hectare 

Hectolitres 

Wheat     . 

1,094 

13.525 

12-4 

2,770 

47,880 

17-3 

Barley     . 

1,138 

16,137 

14-2 

981 

15,899 

16-2 

Oats. 

1,877 

28,521 

15-2 

1,045 

19,917 

19-1 

Bye . 

1,972 

24,949 

12-6 

1,106 

14,871 

13-4 

Palsc 

272 

2,435 

8-9 

44 

526 

11-9 

Buckwheat     . 

227 

1,489 

6-S 

12 

149 

12-4 

Maize 

382 

5,806 

15-2 

1,865 

33,613 

180 

Other  cereals  . 
Total  cereals 
Potatoes . 

140 

1,471 

— 

179 

2,804 

— 

7,102 

94,333 

- 

8,003 

135,659 

- 

1,100 

90,326' 

88-1' 

439 

37,543 

85-5 

Sugar  beet 

225 

50,251' 

223-3' 

42 

8,057' 

191-8' 

Beet  (other)    . 

101 

22,428' 

222-0' 

106 

24.270' 

228-9' 

Vinevards 

235 

4,106 

17-4 

343 

3,909 

11-4 

Tobacco  . 

2-7 

41-3' 

15-3' 

SO 

374' 

11-5' 

Hops 

14-4 

687' 

4-7' 



— 

— 

Hemp      . 

461 

163-6' 

35' 

72 

497' 

6-9' 

Bape 

37-1 

259-5' 

6-9' 

49 

762 

155 

Metre-centners. 


As  to  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  following  results  taken 
from  the  latest  oflBcial  figures  : — 


A  A 
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Arable  and  garden  land 
Vineyard        .... 
Pastures  and  meadows  . 
Woodlands     .... 
Lakes  and  fishponds 

Total  area  subject  to  taxation 
Exempt  from  taxes 

Totals     - 

Percentage  of  total  area 

Austria 

36-7 

0-8 

23-8 

32-6 

0-4 

Hungary 

40-9 

1-3 

23-9 

28-1 

0-3 

Whole 

Monarchy 

38-9 

M 

23-9 

30-2 

0-3 

94-3 

6-7 

94-5 
.5-5 

94-4 
56 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  greatest  in  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Moravia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Galicia ;  least  in  Salzburg  and  T\to1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  the  leading  crops  in 
hectolitres  per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  1879-88  : — 


- 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Pulse 

Potatoes 

Wine 

Sugar 
Beet 

Austria 
Hungary 

14-31 
12-64 

13-78 
13-17 

16-38 
16-85 

19-14 
19-03 

17-00 
16-93 

10-23 
10-84 

93-67 
8401 

15-72 
12-27 

189-70' 
182-17' 

Metre-centners. 


Barley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  years  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  also  exported.  [ 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  live  stock  in  1880  of  Austria, 
and  1884  for  Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  : — 


Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Goats 

Austria . 
Hungary 

1,463,282 

1,748,859 

8,584,077 
4,879,038 

3,841,340 
10,594,831 

2,721,541 
4,803,639 

1,006,675 
270,192 

The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimated  at  487  million 
florins.  Both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  far  exceeds  the  imports. 

Silk-culture,  by  the  law  of  1885,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  In  Plungary,  in  1888,  40,423  families  were  engaged  in  silk- 
culture,  as  compared  with  1,059  in  1879.  In  1888  the  produce  of  cocoons 
\ra.9  703,488  kilogrammes,  valued  at  724,260  florins,  compared  with 
2,507  kilogrammes,  at  2,809  florins,  in  1879.  The  produce  of  cocoons  in 
Austria  in  1886  was  791,290  kilogrammes. 

There  arc  (1890)  103  agricultural  institutions  in  Austria,  with  3,075 
pupils ;  12  in  Hungary,  with  695  pupils. 
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II.  Forestry. 

The  admiuistxation  of  the  forest.s  and  domains  belonging  to  the  State  is 
in  the  hands  of  (a)  the  Administrators  of  Forest.s  and  Domains  (the  heads  of 
husbandry) ;  (b)  the  Direction  of  Forests  and  Domains  ;  (c)  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  Administration  of  Domains  and  Forests  is  an 
estens^ive  association  of  forestry  oflicials,  and  schools  of  various  grades  for 
practical  training  in  forestry. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  Austria  is  9,777,414  hectares,  and  of 
this  6,851,000  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  1,417,000  hectares  under  other 
trees  suited  to  high  altitudes.  In  Hungarj-  the  total  area  is  9,183,000 
hectares,  of  which  1,745,500  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  4,824,300  hectares 
under  other  trees  suited  to  high  altitudes.  The  forests  are  mostly  situated 
in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  as  also  the  central  moimtains  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  There  is  a  large  export  of  timber  of  various  kinds:  in  1888, 
21,447,000  metre-centners,  as  compared  with  an  import  of  1,398,000  metre- 
centners. 


III.  Mixing. 

Mines  are  worked  for  common  coal  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia  ;  for  brown  coal  in  Bohemia,  Styria,  Upper  Austria,  Camiola, 
and  Moravia.  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Mora\ia, 
and  Galicia ;  silver  ore  in  Bohemia ;  quicksilver  in  Carniola ;  copper  ore 
in  Salzburg ;  lead  ore  in  Styria,  Galicia,  Bohemia ;  zinc  in  Galicia, 
Carinthia,  TjtoI,  and  Vorarlberg  ;  sulphur  in  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
berg ;  manganese  in  Styria  and  Carniola ;  aliun  in  Bohemia ;  graphite 
in  Bohemia  ;  petroleum  and  ozokerit  in  Galicia  ;  while  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  salt  is  from  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Coast  Land. 

In  mining  and  metal  works  there  were  employed  in  Austria  in  1889 
100,497  persons,  in  smelting  works  13,461,  in  salt  works  10,005.  In  Hun- 
gary (1888)  there  were  emjJoyed  44,G07  persons  in  mining  and  smelting 
works  ;  in  salt  works,  2,094. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace 
products  in  various  years  in  thousands  of  floiins  : — 


- 

Common 
Coal 

Brown 
Cool 

Raw 
Iron 

Lead 

"^^^^      ^c 

surer 

Copper 

Total 

including 

ocUers 

Austria: 
1876      . 
1880       . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

Hnngary: 
1876       . 
1880      . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

18.448 
19.336 
18,674 
22,867 
23.970 
22,861 

14,726 
15,375 
18,674 
18,982 
20,741 
22,861 

15,169       1,863 
15,253       1,739 
18,986        1,659 
18,791        1,690 
21,841        1,340 
23,577  i     1,402 

1,092 
775 
1477 
1,291 
1,706 
1,537 

949 
713 
633 
639 
869 
1,101 

2.555 
2,696 
3,180 
3,161 
3,157 
3,157 

427 
382 
426 
538 
721 
5M 

55,749 
56.928 
67,643 
50,567 
53,964 
58,940 

3.240 
4,168 
4,539 
4.345 

3.7J<8 
4,051 

2,573 
2,784 
4,546 
4,657 
4,958 
5,156 

5,915  1        446 
5,729          251 
8,206          458 
8,055          243 
6.563  i        230 
7,129          279 

39 

1 

15 
31 

26 

130 

99 

2,051 
1,570 
1,500 
1,443 

1,588 
1,498 

903 
602 
504 
213 
184 
239 

18.752 
18,623 
32,668 
22,208 
20,665 
21,691 
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The  total  value  of  mining  and  furnace  products  in  five  years  was  as 
follows  in  Austria  in  florins : — 


Mining  products 
Furnace       „ 


I  49,440,609 
28,594,259 


1887 


53,577,410'50,567''^or) 
27,577,905127,204,556 


53,963,781 
30,579,407 


58,939,809 
32,748,497 


The  following  table  shows    the   quantities  and  value  of  the  leading 
minerals  and  of  the  furnace  products  of  Austria  in  1889  :  — 


Minerals 

Metre- 
centners 

Florins 

Products 

Florins 

Salt  of  all  kinds 

2,829,625 

21,575,855 

Pig  iron    . 

23,577,454 

Common  coal    . 

85,928,760 

26,647,937 

Silver 

3,157,153 

Brown         „ 

138,458,629 

22,861,112 

Lead 

1,402,765 

Silver  ore  . 

139,566 

3,130,160 

Zinc  . 

1,101,028 

Iron       „    . 

11,151,534 

2,487,873 

Quicksilver 

1,537,015 

Lead     „    . 

128,357 

1,137,547 

Sulphur     . 

2,855 

•Zinc      „    . 

300,960 

432,910 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

522,356 

Quicksilver   ore 

733,952 

850,052 

Alum 

112,616 

Graphite   . 

223,361 

702,123 

Mineral  colours 

22,005 

Various  minerals 
Total  minerals  . 

6,103,191 

Other  products . 
Total  products  . 

1,313,220 

— 

85,928,760 

32,748,497 

The  total  production  of  pig-iron  in  Austria  in  1887  was  511,777  tons, 
and  in  1888,  586,121  tons;  in  Hungary  the  total  produce  in  1888  was 
193,334  tons.  The  total  produce  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1889  was 
816,000  tons. 

IV.  Sea  Fisheries. 


Years 

No.  of  Boats 

Value  Caught 

No.  of  Fishers 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

1888-9 
1887-8 
1886-7 
1885-6 
1884-5 

3,036 
3,041 
3,022 
2,986 
2,991 

2,682 
2,669 
2,780 
2,679 
2,467 

Florins 
1,359,837 
1,320,653 
1,31.3,307 
1,439,610 
1,561,012 

Florins 
967,400 
996,187 
1,009,248 
937,763 
697,618 

11,311 
11,114 
11,176 
11,415 
11,300 

10,082 
9,647 
9,750 
9,835 
9,144 

v.  Manufactures. 

In  the  various  manufacturing  industries  2,946,068  persons  were  directly 
employed  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1880,  and  of  these  2,157,098  were 
in  Austria ;  including  families  and  dependents  those  connected  with 
manufacture  i  n  Austria  numbered  4,710,047,  or  21-3  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation.    In    he  various  manufacturing  industries  there  were  in  1885  348 
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works,  employing  30,000  people.  The  glass  industry  is  of  great  importance 
in  Bohemia,  there  being  6,423  works  of  various  kinds  with  29,168  work- 
people. In  the  woollen  industry,  2,000  industrial  establishments  are 
engaged,  besides  707  spinning  and  weaTing  factories,  with  68,500  work- 
people. The  total  spindles  in  1885  were  650,835,  and  of  looms  39,367,  of 
which  17,460  were  machine  looms.  The  cotton  industry  occupied  1,900 
works — of  which  633  were  on  a  large  scale — with  96,000  workers,  and  in 
1889  2,350,000  spindles  and  42,000  power-looms.  There  were  in  1S87 
1,962  beer  breweries,  producing  293^  million  gallons  of  beer;  the  export 
of  beer  is  ten  times  the  import.  There  are  147,577  distilleries,  mainly  for 
brandy,  of  which  the  export  greatly  exceeds  the  import.  There  are  40 
manufactories  of  tobacco  in  the  monarchy,  but  they  do  not  supply  the 
demand,  so  that  the  imports  exceed  the  exports. 

Commerce. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise,  but  not  bnUion,  was  as  follows  in 
the  years  indicated  : — 


Yean 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Export* 

Florins 

Florins 

Plorins 

Florins 

1870 

439-9 

395-4 

1886 

539-2 

6986 

1880 

613-5 

6760 

1887 

568-6 

6729 

1884 

612-6 

691-5 

1888 

533-1 

728-8 

1885 

557-9 

6721 

1889 

578-0 

747-2 

The  following  tables  show  the  values  of  the  leading  articles 
of  import  and  export  in  1883  and  1887-88  in  millions  of  florins  : — 


Imports 

1883 

1887 

1388 

Cotton 

53-2 

565 

52-3 

Wool 

38-5 

42-8 

37-9 

Coffee 

279 

330 

32-8 

Silk 

18-5 

195 

15-3 

Tobacco,  leaf 

11-3 

18-5 

151 

Furs  and  hides,  raw .... 

21-6 

18-3 

14-5 

Tobacco,  manufactured    . 

6  7 

16-7 

141 

Woollen  yam 

13-0 

164 

165 

Cotton  yam 

19-6 

152 

14-1 

Leather    

15-7 

14-9 

135 

Coal  and  coke 

10-8 

l-J-8 

170 

Grain 

36-9 

12-7 

5-2 

Silk  goods 

15-1 

12-4 

10-4 

Woollen  goods 

19-3 

12-0 

9-9 

Pigments  and  tanning  materials 

12-7 

11-2 

10-0 

Machinery 

16  0 

11-2 

14-2 

Hardware  and  clocks 

10-7 

10-7 

10-1 

Cattle 

20-9 

103 

8-6 

1  Books  and  newspapers 

9-7 

10-2 

10-2 
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Exports 

1883 

887 

1888 

Grain 

79-7 

7.3-1 

95-5 

Timber      .... 

62-1 

55-1 

58-3 

Sugar         .... 

70-0 

44-4 

50-7 

Hardware 

91-8 

.35-5 

30-9 

Cattle        .... 

58-1 

26-1 

19-3 

Woollen  goods  . 

26-2 

25-1 

24-9 

Flour        .... 

.Sl-1 

21-0 

29-5 

Glass  and  glassware 

21-5 

20-4 

17-0 

Coal  and  coke  . 

151 

18-6 

23-9 

Wood  wares 

17-6 

15-9 

15-4 

Wool         .... 

24-8 

15-2 

18-9 

Wine         .... 

9o 

14-7 

21-6 

Iron  and  iron  wares 

11-8 

14-7 

11-5 

Paper  and  paper  wares 

8-5 

12-7 

141 

Minerals   .... 

12-1 

11-0 

8-9 

Gloves       .         .         .        , 

7-0 

10-9 

11-9 

Poultry     .... 

(i-S 

10-5 

121 

Feathers   .... 

8-3 

10-5 

12-3 

Linen  yarn        .... 

8-7 

10-1 

80 

Leather  wares  (excluding  gloves) 

9-9 

10-0 

10-5 

Silk  wares         .         .         .         . 

4-6 

100 

91 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1888  was 
12,200,000  florins,  the  imports  being  27,100,000  florins. 


Valcte  op  Goods  (excluding  Bullion  and  Specie)  ceossing  the 
different  frontiers. 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

Raw  material 

Manufactured 

Raw  material 

Manufactured 

1883 

1887 

1888 

1883 

1887 

1888 

1883 

1887 

1888 

1883 

1887 

1888 

S.  Germany 

38-2 

31-1 

27-7 

106-3 

93-4 

81-1 

121-1 

93-5 

106-5 

76-2 

60-7 

45-6 

Saxony 

62-3 

76-3 

70-0 

106-4 

81-3 

83-7 

79-2 

67-6 

81-0 

100-0 

113-6 

132-7 

Prussia 

so-o 

60-5 

49-4 

31-1 

29-1 

27-8 

62-3 

44-9 

46-9 

28-6 

31-2 

28-5 

Russia 

28-2 

23-3 

15-0 

1-7 

2-2 

1-8 

90 

7-5 

7-8 

19-3 

91 

9-5 

Rouinania  . 

37-0 

3-3 

1-8 

1-9 

1-0 

1-0 

9-3 

6-9 

7-1 

39-5 

17-8 

18-6 

Roivia . 

14-9 

13-8 

13-2 

0-6 

0-4 

1-1 

2-1 

1-2 

1-6 

151 

11-6 

12-1 

Turkey 

01 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3 

Motitonegro 

0-5 

0-2 

0-1 

0-0 

0-0 

no 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

00 

0-0 

Italy    . 

10-0 

7-9 

fi-8 

15-1 

9-4 

10-5 

23-1 

17-0 

18-6 

33-1 

23-4 

17-0 

Switzerland 

1-0 

2-0 

1-9 

3-1 

12-1 

12-8 

4-9 

29-0 

330 

11 

12-4 

16-3 

Trieste 

79-5 

86-4 

85-2 

19-8 

13-2 

12-4 

27-0 

22-4 

20-6 

70-4 

65-3 

68-5 

Other  ports 

0-8 

10-9 

9-3 

10-6 

21-2 

20-0 

20-U 

34-7 

33-0 

17-4 

33-0 

84-3 

In  188H  the  imports  into  Hungary  amoTinted  to  446,631,000  florins,  and 
the  exports  to  444,383,000  florins.  In  1889  the  imports  amounted  to 
459,478,000  florins,  and  the  exports  to  460,563,000  florins.      Of  cereals. 
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poise,  kc,  the  imports  in  1889  were  8,503.000  florins,  and  exports  1 52,771,000 
florins;  of  cattle,  imports  13,077,000  florins,  exports  75,296,000  florins; 
beverages,  imports  10,840,000  florins,  exports  27,069,000  florins  ;  wool  and 
woollen  goods,  imports  46.856,000  florins,  exports  25,973,000  florins ; 
leather  and  leather  goods,  imports  29,344,000  florins,  exports  6,045,000 
florins ;  clocks,  scientific  instruments,  kc,  imports  27,025,000  florins,  ex- 
ports 2,867,000  florins.  Of  the  imports  185  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw 
material  and  8 15  per  cent,  were  maiifeifiactured. 

The  imports  from  Austria  were  394,673,000  florins,  or  85-9  per  cent. ; 
the  exports  to  Austria  were  334,107,000  florins,  or  725  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  16,900.000  florins,  or  3"7  per 
cent. ;  and  the  exports  to  Germany  were  48.329.000  florins,  or  105  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  (mostly  cotton  goods 
and  tobacco)  were  4,781,000  florins,  or  1  per  cent. ;  and  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  (mostly  flour)  were  16,774.000  florins,  or  3-6  per  cent,  of  the 
w^hole.  Other  countries  having  considerable  trade  with  Hungary  are 
Servia,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  direct  trade  of  Austria-Hungary 
with  Great  Britain  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary   . 

Imports  of  British 
produce    . 

£ 
1,621,515 

905,985 

£ 

1,586,172 

875,065 

£ 
2,133,657 
929,953 

£ 
2.286,834 
1,019,842 

The  staple  articles  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  Austria  are 
wheat  flour,  the  total  value  of  which,  in  the  year  1889  amounted  to 
1,291,825Z.,  and  wood  65,205?.  The  principal  imports  of  British  produce 
into  Austria  are  cotton  manufactures  (including  yarn),  325,9031. ;  iron 
46,237Z. ;  machinerv,  106.951?. ;  oil-seed,  43.895?. ;  coals,  44.219?. ;  woollen 
goods,  79,665?.;  copper,  23,417?. ;  leather,  11,624?. ;  hardware,  118,271?.,  in 
US9:' 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mer* 
cantile  service,  including  coasting  vessels,  sine*  1877  :  — 


Tear 


Xvunber 


Tonnage 


Sailing  Vessels 


Xtunber 


Tonnage 


1877 
1880 
1886 
1889 


99 
113 
153 
171 


56,865 
63.970 
92,296 
96,392 


7,509 
8,079 
9,583 
9,851 


268,033 
267,468 
213,110 
160,799 


The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Jan.  1,  1890 : — 
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Number  of 
Vessels 

Tonnage 

Crews 

Sea-going  steamers 

Coasting  steamers 

Sailing  vess.,  incl.  coasters  and  fishing  smacks 

Total      .... 

69 

102 

9,851 

81,870 

14,522 

160,799 

2,270 

929 

26,003 

10,022 

257,191 

29,202 

The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Austria 

Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

No. 

Tonnage 

No.    1  Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage       No. 

Tonnage 

1877 
1880 
1886 
1888 



52,766 
47,045 
62,844 
68,749 

5,003,195 
5,911,885 
6,935,140 
8,364,526 

5,412 

4,474 

8,298 

10,185 

276,294 
467,187 
913,887 
994,095 

52,954 
46,907 
62,639 
68,634 

4,989,981       5,390 
5,913,720       4,444 
6,917,042    i    8,159 
8,357,598    110.160 

272,454 
463,673 
916,886 
997^67 

1 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  an  average  of  88  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  of 
the  tonnage,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  83  per  cent,  and  84  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next,  and  Great  Britain  third. 

For  the  port  of  Trieste  alone  in  1889,8,213  vessels  of  1,447,940  tons 
entered,  and  8,192  vessels  of  1,441,250  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

I.  Rivers  and  Canals. 

In  Austria  alone  in  1888  there  were  9,668  miles  of  Government  roads, 
2,252  miles  of  provincial  roads,  and  51,000  miles  of  district  and  communal 
roads. 

In  1888  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was  : 
for  rafts  only,  2,428  miles  ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  1,700  miles  ;  total,  4,128 
miles,  of  which  376  miles  were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  is  3,050 
miles  (for  Danube  navigation  sec  under  Roumania). 

The  river  traffic  of  the  monarchy  during  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company 

Austr.  North-West  Steam 
Navigation  Company  (Elbe) 

Number  of 

Through 
Passen- 
gers 

Goods 
and 
Luggage 
shipped, 
in  metre- 
centners 

Head 

of 
Stock 
Cuttle 
shipped 

Number  of 

Goods 
c.irriod, 
in  metre- 
centners 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

189 
189 
190 
190 
189 

748 
737 
729 
749 
765 

1,763,080 
1,766,093 
1,651,318 
1,612,620 
1,616,860 

16,936,882 
16,945,750 
17,095,980 
18,551,960 
19,260,130 

2,243 
3,532 
6,428 
7,162 
3,717 

30 
33 
36 
38 
40 

154 
162 
166 
166 
166 

4,094,968 
3.862,468 
4,040,213 
4,951.001 
6,307,483 
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II.  Railways. 

The  following  axe  some    railway  statistics  of  Aostria-Hongary  for 
Janoaxy  1880  :— 


State  lines 

Companies'  lines  worked  by  the  State 
State  lines  worked  by  companies 
Companies' lines  worked  by  companies 


Total 


Hoogaiy 


Total 


Kilometres 

Kilomettea 

Kilometres 

4,940 

4,327 

9,267 

84 

— 

84 

1,929 

4,117 

6,046 

7,730 

2,256 

9,986 

14,683 

10,700 

25,383 

MUes 

Miles 

Miles 

9,177 

6,700 

15,877 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  were,  in  1889,  342  miles  of  railway. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  miles  of  Austro-Hungarian 
railways  since  1877,  and  the  total  capital  expenditure  up  to  1885  in  florins  : 


Mileage     . 

Capital  expendi- 
ture in  1,000 
florins   . 


1877 


1880 


11,206  11.516 

2,761,152  !  3,035,574 


13,708 
3,339,954 


1885 


14.499 
3,475,203 


15.172 


The  following  table  shows  the  traflBc  for  five  years: — 


1883 


Passengers  (in  1,000's) 
Goods  carried  (in  1,000  tons) 
Beceipts  (1,000  florins)      . 
Expenses  (1,000  florins)     . 


54,527 

71,808 

247,471 

113,273 


1884 


60,431 

71,890 

245,705 

119,771 


64.484 
73,752 
246,165 
123,665 


1886 


1887 


65,402  70.366 

77,965  79,169 

242,152  — 

116,727  I   — 


III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

There  were,  in  1888, 4,554  post  offices  in  Austria,  and  4,235  in  Hungary. 
The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Austria  (1889)  and  Hungary  (1888)^  wa« 
as  follows : — 


—                                      1          Austria,  1889 

Hungary,  1888 

Letters 

Post-cards 

Patterns  and  printed  matter  . 
Newspapers 

Number 

504,333,000 

90,527,400 

60,195,500 

93,000,000 

Number 

135,739,000 

37,207,000 

19,072,000 

Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs) 
Expenses 

Florins 
29,530,836 
25,187,836 

Rorins 
12,303,559 
8,618,114 
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In  1889  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  6,793,000  Petters  and  post-cards, 
341,400  samples  and  printed  matter,  876.400  newspapers  passed  through 
the  Post  Office. 

Tiie  following  are  tlae  telegraph  statistics  of  Austria  and  Hungary  for 
-1-889:— 


Line 

Wire 

Jlessages 

Austria       .... 
Hungary     .... 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina     . 

No. 
3,619 
1,702 

102 

Kilometres 

26,677 

18.693 

2,806 

Kilometres 

73,003 

47,919 

5,869 

No. 
8,736,199 
4,211,141 

219,829 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  mint 
and  the  value  of  coin  now  in  circulation : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

/Four  -  diicat 
I     pieces . 
Gold      -  Single-ducat  . 
Frauz  -  Josefs 
[     d'or     . 
/Levantine 

thalers 
Two-gulden 

Florins 

536,486 
1,235,438 

1,597,875 

2,919,170 

156,202 
3,391,538 

466,100 

290,000 

10,000 

338,249,000 

Florins 

351,782 
1,395,384 

1,131,222 

Florins 

517,382 
1,070,664 

1,411,139 

Florins 

685,071 
1,482,571 

936,291 

2,340,150 

146,900 
6,572,045 

508,162 

183,800 

16,200 

336,800,000 

425,674,000 

Florins 

598.771 
1,606,982 

1,706,447 

1,522,003 

293,886 
5,052,537 

551,906 

241,990 

10,000 

357,231,630 

434,679,000 

034,857 

185,976 
6,709,534 

390,000 

10,000 

344,177,000 

3,175,928 

SUver   •{ 

Copper ■ 
State  not 

Single-gulden 
Twonty-kreu- 

zer'     . 
VTen-kreuzer  . 
Four-kreuzer 

pieces' 
Ono-kreu7,er  . 
Half-kreuzer . 
es  in  circulation 

5,692,232 

400,032 

185,200 

14.800 

327,394,000 

Austro  -  Hungarian 
bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion   .... 

363,603,000 

371,139,000 

391,139,000 

Private  banks 
Share  capital  (in  1,000 
florins) 

62 
216,641 

62 
213,049 

53 

213,358 

52 
213,973 

'  There  was  no  Issue  of  20-kreuzer  and  4-kreuzer  pieces  these  years. 

The  only  State  bank  is  the  Austro-Hungarian,  forniorly  the  National 
Bank.  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to  the 
State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  i.ssue  bank-notes.  This  privilege  lasts  to  December  31,  1897;  and 
by  that  time  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  must  be  cleared  off.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.    The  State,  undpr 
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certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  share- 
holders ;  of  the  remainder  8  per  cent,  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fond, 
and  2  per  cent,  to  the  pension  fund,  and  the  di\idend  to  the  shareholders 
may  be  made  up  to  7  per  cent.  Whatever  still  remains  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  shareholders  and  the  other  to  the 
State,  70  per  cent,  to  Austria  and  30  per  cent,  to  Hungary.  These  last 
sums,  however,  are  only  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  eighty 
millions  mentioned  above. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  for  five 
years,  in  thousands  of  liorins : — 


- 

T.i.iMUties                              |                                 Assets 

1 

capital   «--- 

Note 

Circula- 

tioa 

v^rt    Total  in-' 

«*«^     others  1 

1              1 

OKh 

Bis- 
oonnted 
BUlB,Aa 

SUte 

LOSB 

Other 
Loans 

Total  in- 
clmling 
others 

79.403 
79.403 
79,403 
79,236 
79,003 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

18,089 
18,089 
18,485 
18,843 
18,965 

363,603 
371,687 
391,139 
425,674 
434,679 

88,3n 
90,538 
90,438 
100,678 
104,469 

1 
576,265 
5S3.664 
610,463 
657,752 
682,349 

209,038 
218,071 
224,334 
233,002 
341,445 

136,443 
145,666 
159.833 
167,807 
178,881 

89.369 
92.340 
96,703 
105,752 
111,363 

970,365 
585,664 
610,643 
657,752 
683,349 

The  following  are  statistics  for  December  31,  1888,  of  the  52  Austrian 
and  154  Hvmgarian  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 

Liabilities. 


- 

Xominal 
Capital 

Paid-up  1  Beserre 

1 

Bills,  &c, 
in  cir- 
culation 

Credit 
Accounts 
current 

Mort- 
gages 

Total,  in- 
eluding 
others 

Anstria 
Hungary    . 

274,509 

48,252 

213,973 
42,738 

39,567 
5,853 

134,813 
10,SS2 

335,938 

55,785 

434,560 
28,075 

1,099,789 
230,884 

Assets. 


- 

Bank 

and  Credit 

Xotes 

Mortgage 
Loan:s 

Debit 

Accounts 

current 

Cash  in 
hand 

Total, 

including 

others 

Austria 
Hungary 

1 

137,426 
75,263 

434,107              310,384 
55,008                44,753 

24,327 
5,612 

1,099,789 

230,884 

gary. 


There  are,  besides,  1,178  alliance  banks  in  Austria,  and  547  in  Htm- 

y- 

The  following  are  the  savings-bank  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary: — 
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Austria 

Hungary 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1888             1837 

1886 

No.  of  banks  .  .  406 
Depositors   at  end  of 

year  .  .  .  .  |  2,184,331 
Amount  deposited  at  i 

endof  year(l,OOOfls.)   1,153,758 

397 
2,089,196 
1,091,202 

380 
2,018,520 
1,054,034 

424 
386,122 

362,016 

401 
473,028 
355,659 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks : — 


- 

Austria 

Hungary 

1888 

1889 

1886 

1887 

No.  of  banks 

Depositors  at  end 
of  year 

Value  of  deposits 
at  end  of  year 
(1,000  florins)   . 

4,455 
669,631 

43,282,212 

4,548 
735,477 

50,328,005 

2,000 
85,517 

1,419,566 

3,000 
110,939 

2,141,319 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

According  to  the  Austrian  standard  45  single  Gulden  pieces  are  struck 
from  half  a  kilogramme  (  =  1^  lb.)  of  line  silver. 

Gold  coins  are : — 

The  single  ducat     .        .        .        .      4  f .  80  krenzer 
The  four-ducat  piece      .        .        .     19  „  20        „ 
The  Franz-Josef  d'or      .        .        .      8  „  10        „ 
The  half  Franz-Josef  d'or      .        .      4  „  05        „ 


^    Silver  coins  are  : — 

The  double  gulden  . 

The  single  gulden 
The  quarter-gulden 
The  Maria  Theresa  dollar 
The  twenty-kreuzer  piece 
The  ten-krcuzer  piece     . 


2  f .  00  kreuzer 

1  „oo 

0  „25 

2  „  101 
0  .,20 
0  ..10 


(Austr.  St.) 


Copper  coins  are  the  4,  1,  and  the  ^  kreuzer. 

State  notes  are  issued  for  1,  5,  and  50  florins  ;  bank  notes  for  10.  100, 
and  1,000  florins. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are  as  follows: — 

Money. 

The  Florin,  or  (ridden,  of  100  Kreuzer,  nominal  value  2s.,  present 

(1890)  real  value,  Is.  Hd.,oi  12  florins  =  IZ. 
The  8  Florin  piece- 16«.,  or  8  fl.  10  kr.  in  gold. 
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The  legal  standard  in  the  kicgdom  is  silver,  and  the  Ilorin,  divided  into 
100  kreuzer,  the  unit  of  money.  Practically  the  chief  mediam  of  exchange 
is  a  paper  currency,  consisting  of  bank  and  state  notes  of  all  denominations, 
from  1,000  florins  down  to  1  florin,  convertible  only  at  a  large  diacoont 

into  gold. 

Old  Weights  axd  Measuses. 
The  Centner  =  100  Pfund  =  5606  kg.  =  123^ lbs.  avoirdupois, 

„    Eimer   .        .         .   =  56o0  litre  =   14-94  wine  gallons. 

„    Jock       .        .         .   =  5,754-64  square  metre  =     143  acre. 
„    Metzen  .  .   =6149  litre  =     J -7  imperial  busheL 

(The  Klafter  of  rrood^  3il  cubic  metre  =  120  cubic  feet.) 
„     Meile  =  2i,000  Aus-1  g  ^  ^  / 8.897  yards,  or  about  4| 

trian  feet     .        .    J  y^     miles. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obliga- 
tory in  Austria-Hungary. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Acstria-Huxgaby  ix  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador.— Connt  Francis  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 

Secretary. — Count  H.  Lutzow. 

Naval  Attach f.~~Ca^tBxa  Rousseau  d'Happonoourt. 

MiUtary  Attache. — Colonel  Prince  Louis  Esterhizv. 

Cottimercial  Attache. — Chevalier  de  Krapf-Eiverhoff. 

Chancellor. — Baron  Vesque  von  Puttlingen. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin 
Edinbui^h,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.);  Adelaide,  Bombay  (C.G.)' 
Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Colombo,  Durban,  Hong  Kong  (C.Q.),  Melbourne! 
Montreal,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  is  ArsTRiA-HuxGABY. 
Ambassador.— BX.  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  G  C  B     bom  in 

1821 ;  Envoy  to  the  Netherlands,  1854-56;  to  Portugal,  1857-58;  to  Prussia. 
1858-59;  to  Denmark,  1859-66;  to  Portugal.  1866-67  ;  to  Italy,  1867-83 
Appointed  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  December  1883-  accredited 
January  24,  1884.  * 

Secretary. — E.  C.  H.  Phipps. 

Military  Attache. — Major  D.  F.  R.  Dawson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Vienna  (C  G.)  Buda-Pest  CO  Q  V 
Fiume,  Trieste.  ^       -'' 

BOSHIA  AKD  HEEZEGOVHTA. 

The  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment for  administration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
Bureau,  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor-King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself  with  its 
seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the  provincial  government  (Landesregierung)'  in  three 
departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice.  For  administration 
purposes  there  are  6  district  (Kreis)  and  48  county  (Bezirk)  authorities 
The  provmcial  government  is  provided  with  an  advising  bodv  composed 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  of  the 
populace.  Similar  councils  are  also  provided  for  the  district  and  county 
authorities.     (For  Finance  see  the  common  Budget  of  Austria- Hungary.) 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts  (Kreise),  with  an  area  of 
23,202  square  miles.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
military  force,  though  administered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1885  the  popu- 
lation (without  military)  numbered  l,;)36,b91  (705,025  males  and  631,066 
females);  with  military,  1,360,000.  Greek  Oriental  Christians,  571,250; 
Mohammedans,  492,710 ;  Roman  Catholics,  265,788 ;  Jews,  5,805  ;  others, 
538. 

On  January  1,  1888,  population  was  estimated  at  1,404,000.  The 
nationality  is  Servian,  only  in  the  southern  districts  are  Arnauts,  and  here 
and  there  gipsies.  The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo, 
with  (in  1885)  26,286;  Mostar,  12,665  ;  and  Banjaluka,  11,357. 

There  is  1  higher  gj^m.nasium,  2  gA'mnasia,  4  commercial  schools,  943 
elementary  schools,  with  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests,  and  1  training  college  for  teachers. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (Kreis) 
courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  courts  of  first  instance. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet  and  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 

Both  provinces  have  a  superabundance  of  fruit,  principally  plums. 
Dried  plums  are  the  chief  article  of  export.  Cattle-grazing  is  important. 
In  1879  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  158,034  horses,  3,134  asses  and  mules, 
761,302  head  of  cattle,  775  buffaloes,  839,988  sheep,  522,123  goats,  and 
430,354  swine.     Forest  land  occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  carried  on  for  iron  and  copper, 
manganese,  chromium,  antimony.     There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnja  Tuzla. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs 
territory.  There  are  342  miles  of  railway,  and  1,743  miles  of  telegraph 
lines. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  troops 
comprise  8  infantry  battalions  (each  of  4  companies),  with  a  total  of  2,800 
men,  on  peace  footing.  The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  have 
at  present  a  strength  of  23,860  men. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Austria- 
Hungary. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanach  fUr  die  k.  k.  Kriegs-Marine,  1890.    Tola,  1890. 

Annuario  Mnrittimo  per  1'  anno  18a0.    Trieste,  18!»0. 

Austria.  Archiv  flir  Consuliirwesen,  Volkswirtlischaft  und  Statistik.  XLII.  Jahrgang, 
1890.    Wlen,  1890. 

Bericlit  Uber  die  Tiitigkelt  des  k.  k.  Aokcrbau-MInlsteriums  in  dcr  Zeit  vom  1.  Januar 
1881  hU  31.  December  1886.     Wien,  1888. 

Bericht  liber  Tricsts  Handel  und  Scliiffalirt  im  .Talire  1889.    Tricst,  1890. 

Commercio  dl  Trieste  nel  1889.    Dal  Umcin  Statlstico.    Trieste,  1890. 

Das  Bauweacn  in  Cosuiea  und  der  Hercegovina,  voni  Baudcpartemcut  der  Landcsreglemng 
In  Sarajevo  1887. 

Das  Ungarische  Untorrichtswesea  iu  den  Studienjahrcn  1887-88  u.  1888-89.  Aus  dem 
Boriclit  lies  Ministers.    Pest,  1890. 

Das  lland(aamusiium.  Hgg.  vom.  k.  k.  Handelsmusiium.  Wicn,  1890.  Bcilagc  :  Com- 
merzielle  Bericlitc  dcr  k.  u.  k.  Oonsular-Aetnter. 

Ergcbnissc  der  in  den  LUnderu  dcr  Vngorischcn  Krone  im  Anfaugc  des  Jabrea  1881 
yolbiogencn  Volksiiihlung.    Budapest,  1882. 
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Hot-  nnd  Sta«b>handbach  des  Eaisertbnins  Oesterreich  ftir  1890.    VTim,  1890. 

Jahrbncb,  Militar-statistisches,  fUr  1889.  Hgg.  Tom  k.  k.  KriegBiniiidsteriiun.  Wien, 
1890. 

Jahrbucb,  Statistisches,  der  Stadt  Wien  fUr  das  Jafar  1888.  Oevbeitet  too  Preyer, 
Sedlaciek,  Lowy.    Wien,  1890. 

Mirtheilnngen  des  K.  Vug.  30iii5t«riani8  fUr  Ackerban,  Indnstiie  and  Handel.  MoosU* 
heft.    Budapest,  1889. 

Xacbricbten  Uber  Industrie,  Handel  nod  Yerkebr  ans  dem  rtaMititgclten  Depvtemoik  Im 
k.  k.  Haiidels-Ministerinm.    Wien,  1890. 

Xavieazione  e  commercio  in  porti  Anstriaci  nel  1888.    4.    Trieste,  1890.- 

Oesterreichiscbe  Statistik.  Bearbeitet  too  der  k.  k.  StatfatfaehCB  Central-Coiiuniastoi. 
Wien,  1880-90.    Band  1-25. 

Oesterreichisches  StiiJtebuch.  Statistische  Berichte  der  giiJsaeren  Oesterreichisehea 
Stodtc.  Reiligirt  nnter  Mitwirkung  des  Pnisidenten  der  k.  k.  Statistiacheii  Central- 
Commtssion,  Dr.  Karl  Theodor  Inama  von  Stemegg,  tod  Prol  Mischler.  Wira,  1881.  TTT. 
Jabrgang. 

Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbach.    8^  Jahrgang,  1890.    Wien,  1890. 

Statistisches  Handbnch  der  Osterr.-Ung.  Honarcbie.    Kene  Ftdge.    Wien,  1888. 

Ortschaft.-^  und  BcTtilkerongsstatistik  Ton  Bosnien  and  Heroegorina.  Amtlidw 
Ansgabe.    1885. 

Beichsgesetzblatt.    Jahrgang  1890. 

Statistik  der  SeeschifiEahrt  nnd  des  Seehandels  in  den  Oestenelehisehen  HaTen  im  Jahre 
1SS8.  Im  Anftrage  des  Handelsministerinms  hgg.  von  der  BSrse-Depntation  in  Ttiest. 
Tricst.  1890. 

=":  .'-IrHlc  f.her  den  Zostand  nnd  die  Amtsthatigkeit  der  nnanrwache  im  Jahre  1888. 
Y  .iizministerinm.    Wien,  1889. 

MittheUnngen  Uber  die  VerhaibiiaBe  Oaliziens.    Hgg.  Tom  Statist.  Bareaa 
i-  ::  tandesansschnsses.    Bedigirt  Ttm  Pilat.    XI.  Band.    Lemberg,  1889. 

>-^i::-t!;ohe  Monaisschrift.  Herausgegeben  von  der  k.  k.  Statistiscben  Oentral-Commia- 
sion.    X\'l.  Jahrgang.    Wien,  1890. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  k.  k.  Ackerbau-irinisterirans  fiir  1889.    Wien,  1890. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fUr  TJngam.     18»»  Jahrgang,  1888.    Budapest,  1889-90. 

Uninims  Waaren-Verkehr  .  .  .  fUr  das  Jahr  1889.    Budapest,  IWOL 

Hertslet  (Sir  £dward).  Foreign  Office  List.    Pnblished  annually.    London,  1891. 

Protocols  of  Conferences  held  In  London  respecting  the  Navigation  of  the  Dannbe. 
London,  1883. 

Reports  from  the  British  Consular  and  other  OlHcers  in  Anstria-Hungaiv  for  1889,  In 
'  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  .\ustria-Hnngarv  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  FowesBkuu  in  the  rear  1889.* 
Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

Ergebnisse  der  Yerzdu-nngssteuer  im  Jahre  1888^  Znsammengestellt  Tom  Finanzmiois- 
terinm.    Wien. 

Publikacije  Statisti£b^a  nreda  kr.  hrr.  Balm,  zemaliske  Tlade.  L-XIT.  T7  Zaerebo. 
1876-89.  ^^ 

2.  Non-Offictal  Ptblicatioxs. 

Rkt,  Der  Staatshaushalt  Oesterreich-XJngams  seit  1868.    Frag,  1881. 

Beer,  Die  Finanzen  Oesterreichs  im  19.  Jahrhnndert.    Frag,  1877. 

Braehelli  (H.  F.).  Statistisciie  Skizze  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monaichie. 
12.  Anflage.    8.    Leipzig,  1889. 

Chacanne  (Dr.),  Physikalisch-statistischer  Handatlas  der  Oesterr.-Ungar.  Honazcliie. 
Wien,  1882-88. 

Ctironik,  Yolkswirthschaftliche,  von  Oesterreich-TJncam,  1887.  Hsrg.  von  Blaa.  Wien. 
1888.  6    ",  S6  •—, 

Clarke  (Ernest),  A.griccltnral  Administration  in  Anstria-Hongaiy,  'Journal  of  the  B. 
Agricultural  Society,*  January.  1891. 

Compass,  finanzieUes  Jahrbuch.  Gecrtindct  von  Leonhardt,  1889.  Hgg.  von  Heller. 
Wien,  1890. 

Czoernig  (Freiherr  von),  Ethnographie  der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchic,  3  vols.    Wien, 

Entwicklung  von  Industrie  und  Gewerbe  in  Oesterreich,  1848-88.  Hgg.  von  der  Com- 
mission der  Gewerbe-Ansstellung.    Wien,  1888. 

Export-Compass.  1890.    Hgg.  von  Dom.    Wien,  1890. 

f^'cter  (A.),  Die  Volkerstiimme  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Honarchie.    8.    Wien, 

Gerard  (E.),  Transylvania :  The  Land  bevond  the  Forest    London,  ISSa 
^Kk,  Stiitistisches  Handbuch  fur  Kamtcn.    Jahrgang  L    Klagenfort,  1886. 
VBnig.    Die  iist.  nng.  Lebensversicherungsgesellschaften,  1888.    Wien,  1889. 
Bunfalti  (Dr.  J.),  A  magyar-osztrak  birodalom  fclodajza.    8.    Pesth,  1886. 
Kof  (David),  Austria-Hungary.    London,  1880. 
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Konta  (Ignaz),  Eisenbahn-Jahrbuch  der  Oesterreichisch-XJngarischen Monarcbie.  20.  Jahr- 
gang.    Wien,  1889. 

Lang,  Statistik  der  Bevolkerung  TJngarns.    Budapest,  1885. 

Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1887. 

Liger  (L.),  Histoire  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'i  I'ann^e  1878.    IJ. 
Paris,  1879. 

Lecy  (Daniel),  L'Autriche-Hongrie,  ses  institutions,  &c.    Paris,  1872. 

LOher  (F.  von),  Die  Magyaren  und  andere  Ungarn.    8.    Leipzig,  1874. 

Lorenz  (J.  R.  v.),  Atlas  der  Urproduction  Oesterreichs.    Wien,  1878. 

Lorenz  (J.  E.  v.).  Die  Bodencultur  Oesterreichs.    Wien,  1873. 

Magyarland.    By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpathian  Society.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Mandello  (Dr.  Karl),  RUckblicke  auf  die  Entwickelung  der  Ungarischen  Volkswirtbsolukft, 
Budapest,  1888. 

Marbeau  (Edouard),  Slaves  ct  Teutons.    Paris,  1882. 

Monarchic.    Die  bst.  ung.  in  Wort  und  Bild  auf  Anregung  dea  Eronprinzen  BudolL 
Wien,  1886-90.    Lieferung  1-116. 

Nemenyi  (A.),  Das  moderne  Ungarn.    Berlin,  1880. 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische  Eevue.    Jahrgang  1890.    Redigirt  von  J.  B.  Meyer.    Wien, 
1890. 

Patterson  (Arthur  J.),  The  Magyars ;   their  Country  and  its  Institutions.    3  vols.    8. 
London,  1870. 

/V?^z  (Dr.  Alexander),  Oesterreich  und  der  Orient.    8.    Wien,  1875. 

Pollack,  Die  Bbhmische  Braunkohle  in  den  letzten  25  Jahren,  chronologisob-statistiscll» 
Tafel.    Vom  Jahre  1861  bis  1885.    Teplitz  (s.a.). 

Prigl,  Ortslexicon  fUr  die  Kbnigreiche  Kroatien  und  Slavonien.    Nacb  amtlichen  Quellezt. 
Essek,  1888. 

Eeclm  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  Geographie  Universelle.    Vol.  III.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Romstorfer  und  Wiglifziij,  Vergleiohende  graphische  Statistik  in  ihrer  Anwendnng  tLUt 
das  Herzogtum  Bukowina.    Wien,  1886. 

Statistik  d.  bst.  ung.  Aktiengesellschaften.    Aus  dem  'Aktioniir,'  1887-88.    Frankfurt^ 
1889. 

Strigl,  Statistische  Notizen  f  Ur  Oesterreich.    II.    Wien,  1888. 

Sturm  (Albert),  Culturbilder  aus  Bud.ipest.    Leipzig,  1875-76. 

Sturm  (Albert),  XJj  Orszaggyiilesi  Almanach.    Budapest,  1887. 

Ulbrich.    Handbucli  der  bsterreichischen  Verwaltung.    Wien,  1887-89. 

Vdmbiry  (A.),  Der  Ursprung  der  Magyaren.    Leipzig,  1882. 

Werkointtch,  Das  Land  Vorarlberg,  Denkschrift.    Innsbruck,  1887. 

Wirth  (Max),  Ungarn  und  seine  Bodenschiitze.    Frankfort-on-Maine,  1885. 

Worms  (Baron  Henry  de),  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.    8.    London,  1877. 

ZoriM,  Statistische  Skizze  der  KbnigreicLe  Kroatien  und  Slavonien.    Agram,  188S, 
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BELGIUM. 

(ROYAUME   DE   BeLGIQUE.) 

Reigning  King. 

Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
former  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French  ;  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865 ;  married, 
Aug.  22,  185.3,  to  Queen  Maj-ie  Henriette,  bom  Aug.  23,  1836, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Louise,  born  Feb.  18,  1858  ;  married,  February  4, 
1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  March  28, 
1844,  eldest  son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  French. 

II.  Princess  Stephanie,  born  May  21,  1864  ;  married  to  the  late 
Archduke  Diede  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary,  May  10,  1881  ;  widow  1889. 

III.  Princess  Cle'menti7ie,  bom  July  30,  1872. 

Brother  ajtd  Sister  of  the  King. 

I.  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders,  born  March  24, 1837 ;  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  of  Belgium ;  married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen,  bom  November  17,  184.5.  Offspring  of  the 
union  are  three  children  living: — 1.  Princess  Henriette,  born  Nov.  30,  1870. 
2.  Princess  Josephine,  born  Oct.  18,  1872.  3.  Prince  Albert,  born  April  8, 
1875. 

II.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  June  7,  1840  ;  married,  July  27,  1857,  to 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  elected  Emperor  of  Mexico  July  10 
1863 ;  widow  June  19,  1867. 

King  Leopold  11.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
State  in  1830,  having  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  secession  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional 
Government,  established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25, 1830.  A  National  Congress 
elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
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June  4,  1831  ;  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  12,  and 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
Nov,  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  'a  consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  King's  person  is  declared 
sacred  ;  and  his  ministers  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  counter- 
signed by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  If  the  successor  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  majority, 
the  two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
regent  during  the  minority. 

The  power  of  making  laws  is  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  the  members  of  both  Houses  being 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  Chambers  meet  annually  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days  ;  but  the  King 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  In  the 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers, 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  deputies  chosen  directly 
by  all  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  ac^e,  paying:  direct  taxes  to  the  annual 
amount  of  40  francs.  Under  this  qualification,  the  electoral  lists,  in  the  year 
1889-90,  contained  the  names  of  133,039  electors,  the  right  of  suflFrage  being 
■with  21-83  in  every  thousand  of  the  population.  The  number  of  deputies 
is  fixed  according  to  the  population,  and  cannot  exceed  one  member  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1889  they  amounted  to  138,  elected 
in  41  electoral  districts.  To  be  eligible  as  a  member,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
a  Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalisation;  to  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty - 
live  years,  and  to  be  resident  in  Belgium.  The  members  not  residing  in  the 
town  where  the  Chamber  Bits  receive,  during  the  session,  an  allowance  of 
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4?3  francs  each  per  month.  The  members  are  elected  for  four  years,  one- 
half  going  out  everv  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution,  when  a 
general  election  takes  place.  The  Chamber  has  the  parliamentary  initiative 
and  the  preliminary  vote  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  State  and  the  contingent  of  the  army. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  members 
comprising  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  senators  are  elected 
by  the  same  citizens  who  appoint  the  deputies.  The  senators  are  chosen 
for  eight  years ;  they  retire  in  one  moiety  e\-ery  four  years,  but  in  case  of 
dissolution  the  election  must  comprise  the  whole  number  of  which  the 
Senate  is  composed.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  senator  are,  besides 
those  for  a  deputy,  that  he  Ls  at  least  forty  years  of  age ;  and  paying  in 
direct  taxes  not  le;i  than  2,116  francs.  In  those  pro^inces  where  the  list 
of  citizens  who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach  to 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6,000  of  the  population,  tliat  list  is  enlarged  by 
the  admission  into  it  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of 
direct  taxes,  so  tliat  the  list  shall  always  contain  at  least  one  person  who  is 
eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6,000  inhabitants  of  the  province.  The 
senators  do  not  receive  any  pay."  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  is  of 
right  a  senator  at  the  age'  of  eighteen,  but  he  has  no  voice  in  the  proceed- 
ings until  twenty-rlve  years  of  age.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
during  the  time  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  sitting  are  without 
force. 

The  Executive  Government  consists  of  seven  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers,  appointed  October  26,  1884.  viz. ; — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance.— M.  A.  Beenuurt. 

2.  Minister  of  Justice. — M.  J.  Lejeune. 

3.  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Instruction.—  M.  J.  Derolder. 

4.  Minister  of  War. — General  C.  Pimtus. 

5.  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— M.  J.  H.  P.  Vandcn- 
pecreioiim. 

6.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Prince  de  Odmay. 

7.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  andPublicWorks. — M.  L.  Dehrttyn. 
Besides  the  alwve  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number 

of  '  Ministres  d'fitat,'  without  portfolio,  who  fonu  a  Privy  Council  called 
together  on  special  occasions  by  the  sovereign.  The  acting  ministers,  as 
such,  do  not  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Local  Gorernvient. 

The  provinces  and  communes  of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount  of  auto- 
nomous government.  Provincial  and  communal  electors  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes  of  20  francs  for  the  provinces  and 
10  for  the  communes.  A  certain  degree  of  education,  and  the  occupation 
of  certain  positions,  entitle  to  vote  without  ha\'ing  to  p^y  taxes.  In  the  year 
1889  there  were  399,218  provincial  and  534,640  communal  electors.  To  be 
eligible  to  the  Provincial  or  Communal  Council,  persons  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half  the 
Provincial  Council  is  renewed  every  two  years,  and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each 
year.  There  is  a  permanent  deputation' of  six  members  elected,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  AH  provincial  and  com- 
munal intere.sts,  including  local  finances,  are  under  the  care  of  the  council, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration.  The 
Communal  Councils  are  elected  for  six  years,  half  being  renewed  every 
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three  years.  In  each  commune  there  is  a  college  composed  of  the  burgo- 
master, president,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  corresponding  to  the 
permanent  deputation  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  organs  of 
the  central  administration. 


Area  and  Population. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,455  square  kilometres,  or  11,373 
English  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
in  the  various  census  years  since  1846  and  between  1880  and 
1889,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase 
between  each  of  these  years  : — 


Census 
Tears 

Population 

Total          Increase 

Increase      P^"^  °«'^*- 
,  per  annum 

Census 
Years 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
per  cent, 
per  annum 

1846 
1856 
1866 

4,337,196 
4,529,461 
4,827,833 

192,265 
298.372 

•44 
•65 

1876 
1880 
1889 

5,336,185 
5,520,009 
6,093,798 

508,352 

183,824 

63,755 

1^05 

•85 

104 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December  ol, 
1880,  and  by  estimate  on  December  31,  1889,  with  density  per 
square  mile  at  the  latter  date  : — 


Provinces 

Area  : 
Eng.  sq.  miles 

Population 

Density  per 

Dec.  31, 1880 

Dec.  31, 1889 

sq.  mile,  1889 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,093 

577,232 

687,699 

629 

Brabant 

1,268 

985,274 

1,119,160 

873 

ria°4-  !E 

1,249 

691,764 

741,837 

590 

1,158 

881,816 

952,635 

822 

Hainaut 

1,437 

977,565 

1,058,752 

737 

hibge   . 

1,117 

663,735 

751,005 

680 

Limbourg    . 

931 

210,851 

224,474 

238 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

209,118 

218,436 

128 

Namur . 
Total       . 

1,414 

322,654 

339,800 

240 

11,373 

6,520,009 

6,093,798 

635 

In  1889  there  were  3,038,102  males  and  3,055,696  females. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1880  there  are  2,230,316 
Belgians  who  speak  French  only  ;  2,485,384  who  speak  Flemisi 
only  ;  39,550,  German  only  ;  423,752,  French  and  Flemish  : 
35,250,  French  and  German  ;  2,956,  Flemish  and  German 
13,331  who  speak  all  three  languages  ;  and  6,412  who  do  not 
speak  any  of  the  three. 
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The  census  returns  according  to  occupation  are  tabulated  as 
follows  : — 


Mining  and  metal  industries    . 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable 

products        ..... 
Industries  connected  with  animal 

products 

Mixed  industries       .... 

Commerce 

Professions  and  official  occupations 
Various  occupations  and  independent 

Total 

Without  profession  or  status    . 

Grand  total  .... 


226,759 

199,333 

40,401 
227,553 
143,229 
457,042 
504,584 


1,798,901 
1,010,072 


2,808,973 


Fenudes 


17,549 

37,411 

24,595 
179,346 
101,018 
192,114 
409,257 


961,290 
1,824,913 


2,786,203 


Total 


244,308 

236,744 

64,996 
406,899 
244,247 
649,156 
913,841 


2,760,191 
2,834,985 


5,595,176 


The  difference  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1880  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  are  entered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  800,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1889  : — 


Year 

Total 
Liring 
Births 

Still-boin 

megiti- 

mate 
(LiTing) 

niegiti- 

mat*  per        Deaths 
100  Births 

ICarziageB 

SarpInBof 

BirtiuoTei 

Deaths 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

175,043 
175,091 
175,466 
177,586 
177,542 

8,524 
8.640 
8,717 

8,482 
8,410 

15,140 
15,178 
15,449 
15,336 
15,603 

8-65 
8-67 
8-80 
8-74 
8-77 

117,775 
124,904 
115,296 
121,097 
119,726 

39,910 
39,642 
42,491 
42.427 
43,759 

57,268 
50,187 
60,170 
64,489 
57,816 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration  of 
1885-89  :— 


Immigration .        . 
Emigration   . 

Excess  of  immigration  . 

18S5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

18,302 
13,227 

19,804 
17,029 

19,286 
17,528 

21,213 
23,041 

23,190 
22,150 

5,075 

2,775 

1,758 

1.828 

1,040 
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The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  most  important  towns, 
January  1,  1890  :— 


Brussels 

suburbs 
Antwerp  . 
Ghent 
Li^ge 
Bruges     . 


and 


477,398 
221,360 
152,391 
146,162 
47,033 


Mechlin 
Verviers 
Louvain 
Tournai 
8eraii;g 
Courtrai 


50,238 
49,825 
39,416 
35,236 
32,976 
30,486 


Namur 

.  29,584 

St,  Nicolas . 

.  27,735 

Mons  . 

.  26,158 

Alost  . 

.  24,078 

Ostend 

.  24,348 

Charleroi    . 

.  21,879 

Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  number  only  10,000 
while  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Pull  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
is  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  amount  annually  granted 
in  the  budget  is  about  4,800,000  francs  to  Roman  Catholics;  85,000 
francs  to  Protestants  ;  and  16, 300  francs  to  Jews  ;  besides  60,000 
francs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  endow- 
ments, and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  from  fees 
and  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  and 
185  deaneries  ;  there  are  5,428  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  there 
are  besides  1 1  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  last  census  there  were 
1,559  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  213,  with  4,027  in- 
mates, were  for  men,  and  1,346,  with  20,645  inmates,  for  women. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belong  the 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  under  a 
synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  congregations. 


Instruction. 

In  the  budget  of  1891  the  sum  allotted  for  education  is  as 
follows: — Superior  education,  1,685,400  francs;  middle-class 
schools,  3,781,428  francs;  primary  education,  10,764,301  fi'ancs. 
There  are  four  universities  in  the  kingdom,  three  of  them  with 
four  'facult(^s,'  or  branches  of  study,  and  one,  Louvain,  nursery 
of  the  clergy,  with  five  ;  Ghent  and  Lifege  are  State  universities, 
Brussels  and  Louvain  free.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  students  attending  the  various  '  facultes  *  in  each  of  the  four 
universities  in  the  academical  year  1888-89  : — 
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Brussels  . 
Ghent      . 
Liepe 
Louvain  . 


Stadoits  of 


Theology     '^j}!^^-     ^^^  j  Medicii^  |  Science. 


"^        deuce 


35 


448 
''25 
395 
422 


177  I  577 

63  177 

286  I  265 

223  i  428 


590 
214 
350 
376 


ToUI 


1,792 

679 

1.296 

1,484 


Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special  schools  of  en- 
gineering, arts,  manufactures,  mining,  «i:c.,  with  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  913  students  in  1887-88.  Other  special  schools  are 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,294  stu- 
dents in  1889,  schools  of  design,  13,134  students;  royal  con- 
servatoires and  other  schools  of  music,  15,300. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1889  of  the 
various  classes  of  public  schools  :  — 


Xo. 

Pupils 

1 

Xo. 

Pnirils 

Royal        Athe- 

Middle-class 

meums     and 

normal  schls. 

7 

487 

colleges 

35 

7,256 

1  Primarv  normal 

Middle-cl  ass 

schools 

49 

2,585 

schools  (male) 

88 

14,007 

!  Primary  schls. 

5,614 

614,671 

Middle-class 

Infant         „ 

1,042 

104,760 

schools(female) 

39 

6,939 

Adult 

1,722 

65,118 

Besides  the  above  public  schools  there  are  many  private  or  free 
schools — about  80  colleges,  65  middle-class  schools  for  boys,  150 
institutions  for  girls,  besides  many  infant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care. 

Every  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  at  least  one  school  for 
elementary  education,  the  Government  paying  one-sixth,  the  pro- 
vince one  sixth,  and  the  commune  four- sixths  of  the  expendi- 
ture. The  total  sum  spent  on  elementary  education  in  1886  was 
26,940,758  francs  by  State,  provinces,  and  communes,  and  includ- 
ing fees,  (fee. 

There  were  in  the  school  year  1887-88,  41  industrial  schools, 
with  12,418  pupils  ;  they  are  subsidised  by  the  State,  provinces, 
and  communes. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could 
not  read  or  write  at  the  census  of  1880  was  42  per  cent.,  and 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  29-4  per  cent.  In  the  year  1889 
there  were  55,585  young  men  called  out  for  military  ser^nce,  and 
of  this  number  7,329  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  1,575  could 
read  only  ;  27,566  could  simply  read  and  write  ;  18,678  possessed 
a  superior  education,  and  537  for  whom  there  is  no  return. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prepared  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Court.  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  there  are  Assize  Courts 
for  criminal  cases.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  arrondisse- 
ments  or  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each 
canton  there  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  police  court,  and  a  judge  of  the 
peace  ;  there  are  213  such  cantons.  There  are,  besides,  special  military, 
commercial,  and  other  tribunals,  represented  by  hiw.  There  is  trial  by 
jury  in  all  criminal  and  political  cases.  The  Gendarmerie  (2,370)  and  the 
Garde  Civique  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminals  sentenced  at  the 
Assize  Courts  and  Correctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated : — 


1870 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1887       1       1888 

Assize  Courts  . 
Correctional 
Tribunals    . 

105 
22,255 

137 
34,108 

113 

38,606 

184 
39,977 

127 
39,996 

130 
40,273 

The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons  was  as 
follows  in  the  years  named  : — 


- 

1870 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Central  prisons 
Secondary     „ 
Reformatories  . 

2,029 

2,672 

550 

824 
2,881 
1,005 

773 
3,673 
1,090 

872 
3,774 
1,049 

870 
3,801 
1,040 

865 
3,549 
1,000 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  niimerous,  publio 
charity  is  administered  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public  chari- 
table establishments  are  refuges,  depots  de  mendicite,  or  alms-houses,  hospi- 
tals, and  the  bureaux  de  bieiifaisanoe,  the  administrators  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  the  State 
contribute  to  maintain  certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-houses, 
and  asylums.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commune  to  furnish  assistance  to  its 
paupers.  The  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  recGived  in  donations  and  legacies 
3,775,690  francs  in  1882;  1,492,754  francs  in  1885;  1,499,538  francs  Id 
1887;  1,479,030  francs  in  1888.  Outdoor  relief  is  provided  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  statistics  of  the  depots  dc  mendicite  for  the  reception 
of  beggars  and  vagabonds  (adults)  in  1883-88  were  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Total 
Entries 

Mean 
Population 

Kxpenditure 

Tear 

Total 
Entries 

Mean 

Population 

Expenditure 

1883 
1884 

1885 

10,984 
11,132 
12,207 

3,285 
3,425 
3,614 

francs 
893,144 
930,968 
976,972 

1886 

1887 
1888 

13,659 

14,587 
15,858 

3,933 
4,092 
4,399 

francs 
1,060,401 
1,107,869 
1,190,705 

Finance. 
The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Belgium  for  the   years  1870  to  1890— actual  for  the  first  seven 
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and  estimated  for  1889 — are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
thousands  of  francs  : — 


Tears 

Bevenae 

Expeoditure 

Ordinary 

artr^ 

Total 

Ordinary 

Spmtal 

Total 

l,000fr. 

l,000fr. 

l,0OO£r. 

l,000fr. 

IfiOOfz. 

l,000fr. 

1870 

190,537 

14,905 

205,442 

191,844 

25,064 

216,908 

1880 

291,921 

102,294 

394,215 

292,009 

90,899 

382,908 

1885 

313,170 

19,915 

333,085 

313,916 

37,335 

351,251 

1886 

315,942 

55.349 

371,291 

313,757 

35,799 

349,556 

1887 

323,516 

17,648 

341,164 

309,216 

36,922 

346,138 

1888 

332,917 

7,040 

339,957 

314,761 

52,101 

366,862 

1889 

333.052 

13,615 

346,667 

314,284 

41.309 

355,593 

1890 

332,596 

— 

— 

321,092 

61,091 

382,183 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  budget  for  the 
year  1891  :— 


Ordinary  Berenae 

Francs 

Ordinary  Expenditore 

Francs 

Taxes,  direct : — 

Property  taxes 

24,333,000 

Interest  on  pablic  debt 

Personal  taxes 

19,340,000 

and  sinking  fund   . 

102,096,726 

Trade  licences 

6,680,000 

Civil  list  and  dotations 

4,686,155 

Mines     .        . 

600,000 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

17,111,075 

Taxes,  indirect : — 

„             Foreign 

Customs 

27,923,331 

A^irs    . 

2,482,655 

Excise    . 

40,934,504 

Ministry  of    Interior 

Succession  duties  . 

19,010,000 

and  Public  Instruc- 

Kegistration duties. 

tion 

22,965,915 

ice.      . 

24,970,000 

Ministry    of     Public 

Stamps  . 

5,900,000 

Works    . 

17,016,597 

Various  . 

1,458,000 

Ministrv  of  Railwavs, 

Tolls  :— 

Posts,  and  Telegraphs 

104,094,123 

Railways 

139,000,000 

Ministry  of  War 

46,588,462 

Telegraphs     . 

3,900,000 

„            Finance   . 

15,523,895 

Post  Office      . 

10,380,100 

Gendarmerie 

4,267,400 

Navigation        and 

Repayments,  kc 

1,548,500 

pilotage  dues 

2,505,000 

Capitals  ifc  revenues: — 

Domains  and  forests 

1,280,000 

Unused     amortisa- 

tion  fund,   secu- 

rities,     national 

bank,  kc.    , 

15,098,000 

Repayments  . 

3,300,786 

Total  ordinaiy  expen- 
diture   . 

Total  ordinary  revenue 

346,612,721 

338,381,503 

Up  to  December  1890  the  extraordinary  budget  for  1891  had 
not  been  brought  forward. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
liabilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1890-91 : — 

Description  of  Debt  Capital 

Oonsolidated  Debt 1,971,988,099  francs 

Floating  Debt 20,000,000      „ 

Total     ....     1,991,988,099       „ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  various  annuities  to  be 
met,  amounting  to  30,000,000  francs,  and  if  the  whole  were  capi- 
talised the  total  debt  of  Belgium  would  amount  to  close  on  100 
millions  sterling  The  bulk  of  the  debt  bears  interest  3^  per  cent., 
the  rest  at  3  and  2/7. 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of  State 
railways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of 
the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  2^  per  cent,  old  debt. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  161.  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  13s.  4d.  ;  but  the  interest  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The  total  exports 
of  home  produce  average  10^.  per  head.  The  provincial  budgets 
fo'r  the  year  1888  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the  provinces  of 
13,401,181  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  11,160,641  francs, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,241,540  francs. 

Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  is  42  miles  in  length ;  the 
Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  miles  ;  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  east,  60  miles  ;  the  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  miles  ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles. 
The  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  where  also 
are  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  There  are 
fortifications  at  Liege,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Mouse,  and  at 
Mens,  Tournai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  1887  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Meuse  was 
resolved  upon  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  wliich  every 
able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  is  liable,  and 
also  voluntary  enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  an- 
nual contingent  required  is  about  13,300  men.  The  legal  period 
of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which,  however,  two-thirds  are 
allowed,  as  a  rule,  on  furlough.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
military  circumscriptions  or  districts  ;  tlie  first  comprising  the 
prbvince  of  Anvers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  the  rest 
of  the  country.  There  are  military  schools  of  various  grades, 
and  several  establishments  for  special  military  education. 
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The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Belgian  &rmy,  apart  from  the 
general  staff  and  the  administrative   and   sanitary  services:— Infantry : 

1  regiment  of  carabineers,  of  4  active  and  3  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4 
companies  and  1  depot ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  3  regiments  chasseurs-&- 
pied,  14  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  3  active  and 

2  resene  battalions  each  of  4  companies  and  1  depot ;  2  sedentary-  com- 
panies ;  a  corps  of  discipline  and  correction  of  14  companies  ;  a  school  for 
army  cadets.  Cavalrj-:  2  regiments  of  chassenrs,  4  regiments  of  In?"'-^, 
2  raiments  of  guides,  each  of  5  active  squadrons  and  1  depct.     Arti. 

A  special  staff ;  4  field  regiments,  2  of  8  mounted  batteries  and  2  bait.  :  i  s 
of  reserve,  and  2  of  2  horse  batteries,  7  mounted  batteries,  and  2  reserve 
moimted  batteries ;  1  reserve  munition  battery  and  1  depot ;  each  field 
battery  consists  of  6  guns;  4  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  3  of  14  active 
batteries  each,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depot,  and  1  regiment  of  16  active 
batteries,  2  reserve,  and  1  depot  battery ;  4  specia'  i*s — pontooneers, 

artificers,  mechanics,  and  armourers.     Train,  <  fa  staff  and  7 

companies.  Engineers:  A  special  staff;  1  regiiiivi.v  .  l  .;  battalions  each 
of  4  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion  of  reserve  of  4  companies 
and  a  depot ;  5  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  corps.  &c.  The 
following  is  the  peace-strength  of  the  Belgian  army  according  to  the 
budget  of  1890 :— 


Infantry       .... 
Cavalry        .... 
Artillery       .... 
Engineers     .... 
Administrative    . 

Total     .... 

Officers 

Bank  and  File 

Total 

1.888 
368 
509 

28.890 

30,778 

6,048 

8,371 

1,479 

894 

5,680 

7,862 

1,390 

820 

2,928 

44.642 

47.570 

To  this  should  be  added  the  general  staff,  474  officers  and  men,  and 
2,449  gendarmerie,  who  in  time  of  war  form  part  of  the  army.  For  this 
army  there  are  7,200  horses  and  200  guns,  and  for  the  gendarmerie  1,636 
horses.  In  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  154,780  men,  14,000  horses, 
and  240  guns. 

Besides  the  standing  army,  there  is  a  '  Garde  Civiqne,'  numbering, 
March  31,  1889,  42,827  men,  organised  as  far  as  possible  in  the  communes, 
and  part  of  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  territory  ;  it  is  only  active  in  communes  of  over  lO.UOO  inliabitants  and 
in  fortified  places. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agricultcke. 

In  each  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  King ;  delegates  from  which,  along  with  .specialists,  form  a 
supreme  council  of  agriculture.  There  are  six  special  services  connected 
with  the  department  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  forestry,  clearing  and 
planting,  irrigation,  veterinarv  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultural  labora- 
tories. 
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The  tendency  in  Belgium'  is  to  a  great  subdivision  of  holdings ;  these 
increased  from  572,550  in  1846,  to  910,396  in  1880,  the  date  of  the  latest 
statistics.  At  that  date  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  follows  : — 
Less  than  1  hectare  (2-47  acres)  594,376  ;  from  1  to  5  hectares  226,088  ;  from 
5  to  10  hectares  48,390 ;  from  10  to  20  hectares  25,893  ;  from  20  to  50  hectares 
12,186  ;  above  50  hectares  3,403. 

The  area  worked  by  owners  increased  by  94,650  hectares  between  1866 
and  1880.  In  1880,  713,019  hectares  were  worked  by  owners,  and  1,270,512 
by  farmers. 

Of  the  2,945,715  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  67-34  per 
cent,  are  under  cultivation,  and  1661  per  cent,  under  forest,  7-88  per  cent, 
uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  rivers,  &c.  The  population  connected 
with  agriculture  in  1880  numbered  1,199,319,  or  21-77  of  the  whole. 

The  soil  is  distributed  as  follows  (in  hectares)  among  various  cultures 
(1880  the  latest  statistics)  :— Cereals,  934,663 ;  peas,  beans,  &c.,  33,093 ;. 
sugar-beet,  32,627 ;  flax,  40,078  ;  other  ornamental  plants,  24,070 ;  root 
plants,  36,153;  potatoes,  199,357;  grasses,  536,000 ;  heaths,  brushwood, 
land  not  regularly  cultivated,  &c.,  231,964 ;  fallow,  groves,  orchards,  &c., 
146,592  ;  forests,  489,423.  The  principal  cereals  were  wheat,  275,931  hec- 
tares ;  oats,  249,486 ;  rye,  277,640.  The  mean  product  per  acre  of  these 
cereals  was  in  hectolitres  per  hectare,  and  of  sugar-beet  in  kilogrammes- 
per  hectare  : — 


1881 

22-39 
19-75 
36-57 
22-73 
33,319 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1885 

Wheat  (winter)    . 
„     (summer)  . 
Oats      . 
Eye 
Sugar-beet  (kilos.) 

23-65 
20-22 
36-37 
22-53 
26,728 

23-27 
20-41 
41-38 
19-58 
34,052 

25-40 
18-10 
34-40 
23-08 
30,500 

19-54 
19-82 
40-69 
19-10 
20,424 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  every  kind  in  1880  was 
1,412,224,000  francs ;  and  of  animal  produce,  238,752,380  francs.  The  net 
revenue  from  forests  alone  in  1888  was  4,542,613  francs. 

In  1880  there  were  271,974  horses,;i,382,815  horned  cattle,  365,400  sheep^ 
and  646,375  pigs. 


II.  Mining  and  Metals  and  other  Industries. 

There  is  a  special  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  the 
administration  of  industry.  There  are  a  Superior  Council  of  Industry,  a 
Council  of  Mines,  and  a  Council  of  Prud'hommes  or  specialists  for  advising 
the  State  as  to  the  interests  of  various  industries. 

The  number  of  quarries  in  Belgium  in  1888  was  1,780,  workmen  29,451. 
The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  in  1888  was  1,682. 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1888  was  185,542  tons,  valued  at 
1,077,000  francs.  There  were  260  coal  mines  in  Belgium  in  1888,  of  which 
133  wore  worked.  The  number  of  work-people  in  1888  was  103,477,  of 
-whom  3,327  were  women,  8,562  boys,  and  1,026  girls,  working  underground. 
The  production  of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as  follows : — 
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Tons  (1000)     . 
Value  in  1000  frs. 

1870 

1880 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

13,697 
148,635 

16,886 
169,680 

17,285 
142,542 

18,378 
147,674 

19,218 
162.018 

19,810 

In  1887  4,591,000,  and  in  1888  4,467,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported;  in 
1887  1,016,678,  and  in  1888  1,034,748  tons  imported- 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1886  was  1,367,700  tons,  in  1887 
1,435,782  tons,  in  1888  1,742,864  tons,  mostly  from  Luxemboi^. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  pig-iron  and  manufactured  iron  produced 
were  as  follows : — 


Pig  iron 
Tons 
Value  (1,000  fr.) 

18SS       I 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

712,876 
32,754 

701.677 
30,851 

755,781 
34,080 

826,850 
44,498 

847,260 

iMjinnfa^t.nrpd  imn 

Tons 
1,000  fr.    . 

469,249 
60,282 

470,255 
56,227 

534,056 
63,968 

547,818 
70,057 

620,054 

Steel  ingots 
Tons 
Million  fr . 

155,012 
11,341 

156.169 
10,831 

216,186 
16,726 

231.847 
19,194 

248.G41 

Steel  rails,  &c. 
Tons 
1,000  fr.    . 

125,461 
15,578 

137,771 
16,012 

191,145 
21,761 

185,417 
22,605 

236,186 

In  1889  there  were  18  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  7  unemployed ; 
34  blast  furnaces  active  and  18  inactive ;  number  of  workmen  3,151. 

For  the  manufacture  of  iron  there  were  618  works  active  and  133 
inactive  in  1889;  the  number  of  workmen  employed  being  17,416.  There 
were  22  steel  works  active  and  11  inactive ;  with  3,04T  workmen. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  produced  in  1888  was  34,637,000  francs,  and  the 
workmen  employed  3,696 ;  value  of  lead  3,601,000  francs ;  of  silver  from 
lead  4,597,000  francs  ;  number  of  workmen  456. 

The  total  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds  at  the  census  of  1880  was  952,947,  and  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  produce  was  2,175,437.896  francs. 

In  1888  there  were  344  vessels,  of  11,931  tons,  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishery.  The  total  value  of  the  deep-sea  fijshery  of  Belgium  in  1888  was 
3,052,'ol2  francs. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  general  commerce  in  the  year  1888  was  for 
imports  3,087,246,500  francs,  and  in  1889  3,106,843,078  francs, 
and  exports  2,800,025,000  francs  in  1888,  and  in  1889 
3,011,026,216  francs.  Of  the  general  imports  in  1889,  those  by 
sea  were  valued  at  1,327,867,876  francs,  and  by  land  and  river 
at  1,778,975,202  francs  ;  of  the  exports,  those  by  sea  were  valued 
at  1,320,292,463  francs,  by  land  and  river  1,686,733,753  francs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  transit  trade,  in  millions  of  francs  :  — 


Imports 
Exports 
Transit 


1870 


Million  frs 
920-8 
690-1 
831-7 


Million  frs 
1,680-9 
1,216-7 
1,008-4 


Million  frs 
1,347 
1,200 
1,219-5 


1886 


Million  frs 
1,335 
1,181-9 
1,330-1 


Million  fr; 
1,431-9 
1,240-8 
1,474-6 


Million  frs 
1,634-3 
1,343-7 
1,550-3 


Million  frs 
1,556-4 
1,458-5 
1,554-5 


The  leading  articles  of  special 

commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 

year  1889  :— 

Imports 

1,000  Francs 

Exports 

1,000  Prancs 

Cereals 

250,863 

Yarns  .... 

147,501 

Raw  textiles 

195,291 

Raw  textiles 

92,844 

Vegetable  substances  . 

93,205 

Coal  and  coke 

90,998 

Timber 

Go.OOl 

Cereals 

72,874 

Living  animals     . 

53,648 

Tissues 

63,344 

Various  mineral  matters 

70,652 

Stone  .... 

58,073 

Resins  and  bitumen     . 

61,698 

Hides  and  skins  . 

60,408 

Hides  and  skins  . 

65,500 

Iron,  wrought  and  un- 

Tissues 

51,070 

wrought  . 

74,981 

Coffee  .... 

47,565 

Machinery,  &c.     . 

98,069 

Butter  and  eggs  . 

37,481 

Vegetable  substances  . 

56,975 

Metals 

54,424 

Glass   .... 

46,340 

Various  animal  matters 

34,304 

Sugar  .... 

73,349 

Yarns  .... 

26,270 

Various  animal  mattei"s 

34,175 

Wine   .... 

22,898 

Chemicals    . 

31,198 

Rice     .... 

14,551 

Zinc     .... 

31,720 

Meat    .... 

20,105 

Paper  .... 

14,390 

Manure 

25,235 

Living  animals    . 

20,761 

Oils     .... 

17,749 

Various  mineral  matters 

23,683 

Fish    .... 

12,914 

Steel    .... 

31,442 

Meat    .... 

27,501 

Arms   .... 

18,098 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Belgium  with  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports       to 

Great  Britain 

15,070,121 

14,248,151 

14,732,663 

15,635,228 

17,674,877 

Imports       of 

British  pro- 

duce   . 

7,806,357 

7,126,635 

6,830,520 

6,789,533 

7,160,132 
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Principal  exports  from  Belgium  to  Great  Britain,  and  imports 
of  British  home  produce  into  Belgium  : — 


1885 

1886                 1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen  yam 

1,255,117 

1,610,359 

1,371,363 

1,383,124 

1,531,795 

Silk,  stuffs,  ribbons 

1,722,724 

1,460,076 

1,726,572 

1,831,855 

1,963,821 

Flax     . 

782,401 

484,174 

485,002 

640,755 

769,184 

Sugar   . 

459,737 

546,873 

817,377 

632,334 

1,077,185 

Bar  iron  k  manu- 

factures 

749,456 

724,366 

624,803 

669,214 

892,539 

Eggs     . 

708,300 

657,756 

552,787 

492,332 

567,955 

Poultry  and  Game 

384,878 

345,405 

378,750 

324,835 

413,929 

Imports : 

Cottons 

1,239,105 

1,107,197 

1,359,882 

1,211,742 

1,121,452 

Cotton  yams 

657,448 

744,244 

678,439 

587.061 

846,150 

Woollens 

1,265,026 

1,142,959 

982,484 

868,131 

885,210 

Machinery    . 

650,314 

614,501 

571,479 

787,600 

818,869 

Iron 

227,317 

203,061 

251,059 

359,990 

370,527 

Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
Belgium  in  1889,  raw  cotton  was  valued  at  1,126,725/.,  and  wool 
at  3,378,345?. 

The  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  ieadin*' 
countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  1889  : — 


Imports  from 


France     . 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

Germany . 

United  States 

Russia 

Eoumania 

British  India 

Argentine  Republic 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Peru 

Brazil 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Spain 

Chile 

Australia 


Exports  to 


322,747,000 

205,487,000 

198,499,000 

172,751,000 

118,246,000 

113.466,000 

96,798,000 

64,366,000 

56,887,000 

42,619,000 

35,107,000 

20,092,000 

19,757,000 

15,893,000 

15,607,000 

8,670,000 

8,864,000 


France 

England  . 

Germany . 

Netherlands     . 

United  States  . 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Argentine  Bepublic 

Spain 

Brazil 

Portugal  . 

Turkey     . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

China 

Russia 

Roumania 

British  India   . 


Francs 


352,794,000 

299,898,000 

255,872,000 

216,934,000 

43,299,000 

45,158,000 

29,735,000 

41,796,000 

22,363,000 

14.252,000 

15,484,000 

15,409,000 

10,044,000 

6,098,000 

10,757,000 

7,247,000 

8,968,000 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  is  shown  as 
follows  on  December  31: — 


Sailing  Vessels 
Steamers 

Total 

1870 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

55 
12 

20,648 
9,501 

24 
42 

10,442 
65,224 

10 
55 

6,500 
80,891 

9 

50 

4,271 
73,384 

9 

42 

4,271 
65,951 

67 

30,149 

66 

75,666 

65 

86,391 

59 

77,655 

51 

70,222 

The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown  as  follows 


Vessels  entered 
„      cleared 

Total 

1870 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

No. 

5,658 
5,406 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1,575,293 
1,534,013 

6,667 
6,615 

3,571,182 
3,544,964 

6,747 
6,780 

4,571,705 
4,584,297 

6,930 
6,915 

4,912,601 
4,907,498 

7,010 
6,994 

14,004 

6,158,436 
5,146,595 

1 
11,064  3,109,306 

1 
13,282i7,116,146 13,527 

9,155,952 

13,845 

9,820,099 

10,304,031 

Of  the  total  in  1889, 1,307,804  tons  entered  from  and  1,489,264 
tons  cleared  to  England  ;  the  United  States  coming  next  with 
474,104  tons  entered,  and  431,779  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  public  roads  in  Belgium  was  6,610  miles  in  1888,  and  of 
navigable  water  (rivers  and  canals)  1,000  miles. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the  length  of  railways  open  in 
Belgium  on  January  1,  1890 : — 


Lines  worked  by  the  State 
Lines  worked  by  companies   . 

Total  lines  open 


fKilom. 
■  \  Miles 


Kilometres 


3,209 
1,261 


4,470 
2,793 


The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  State  railways  in  1889 
was  59,957,199,  and  by  the  companies  16,319,678.  The  gross  receipts  in 
1889  amounted  for  the  State  to  136,919,693  francs,  of  which  43,114,349 
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francs  were  for  passengers ;  and  for  the  companies  40.223,562  francs,  of 
•which  10,560,411  francs  were  for  passengers;  expenses  for  the  State 
75,235,052  francs,  for  the  companies  19,858,345  francs.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1X89  the  State  had  spent  1,301,452,773  francs  on  the  first  cost  of  its  rail- 
ways. The  total  receipts  of  its  railways  from  1835  to  1889  amounted  to 
2,745,920,676  francs,  and  the  total  expense  of  working  its  railways  during 
the  same  period  was  1,609,1 18.382  francs. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  was  as  follows  in  the  years  1887 
1888,  and  1889:— 

1887 

Private  letters      .        .     86,831,068 

Official  letters      .        ,     14,816,465 

Post -cards    .        .        .    25,407,239 

Printed  matter     .         .    56,665,(>X> 

Newspapers.        .        .    94,024,000 

On  January  1, 1890,  there  were  821  "post  offices  in  Belgium.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1889  amounted  to  16,135,714  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  to  9,320,296  francs. 

The  Telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  7,737,353  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1889.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  public 
telegraph  lines  was  4,054  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  19,332  miles. 
There  were  at  the  same  date  1.548  telegraph  stations.  Receipts  (1889), 
3,336,203  francs  ;  expenses,  3,992,340  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  is  the  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  ciicalat«d  m 

Belgium : — 


1888 

I8»» 

90,940,333 

95,467,361 

15,977.216 

17,021,382 

27,4s  4..-,  1 - 

;;i..v.  1,674 

59,9f,.i. -.;•_> 

.>.4:.7,97t 

95,837,735 

yi,546,377 

Tear 

Go!(t 

Silver 

Copper  4c  Nickel   ;             Total 

1832-85 

1886 

1        1887 

1888 

1889 

Francs 
598,642,745 

Francs 
558,542,745 
4,776,000 
3,024,000 

Francs 
15,268,826 

50,000 

France 
1,162,409,316 
4,776,000 
3,074.000 

Total 

598,642,745 

566,342,745 

15,318,826        1,170,259,316 

There  is  only  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium,  the  National  Bank, 
instituted  by  the  law  of  May  .1,  1850.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up, 
550  million  francs.  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State.  It  is  authorised  to  carry 
on  the  usual  banking  operations.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
bank  in  thousands  of  francs : — 


Tear 


1860 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 


62,023 
98,787 
99,080 
93,646 
103,633 


i  Loans  In 
Public 

I    Funds 


PnWic 
Funds 


I   Notes  in 
'Cironlation 


155,958 
283,903 
295,117 
28.3,878 
302,385 


4,469 

7,787 
14,032 
13,020 
11,275 


3,347 

33,1(56 
49,852 
49,852 
49,852 


1 117,900 

I  339,909 

I  389,094 

375,670 

401,768 


Credit 
Current 
Accounts 

Reserve    1 

i 
1 

81,825 
72,142 
71.507 
66,283 
67,090 

10,312  j 
14,730  ! 
20,199 
20.868  1 
31,446 

c  c 
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The  foUowinpf  are  the  statistics  of  private  banks  (30)  and  joint-stock 
banks  (23)  for  1888,  in  tliousands  of  francs : — 


- 

cS    ^'^ 

Cash 

Liabilities 

Bills 

Debit 
Accouuts  Loans  <S.'C 
Current 

Private  banks  . 
Joint-stock  .    . 

152,556 
37,598 

75,730 
4,272 

26,523 
7,527 

555,378 
124,985 

352,008 
61,480 

231,992 
94,267 

198,992 
5,549 

There  are  besides  agricultural  banks,  credit  unions,  and  popular  banks. 
Tlw  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  State  savings-banks,  of  which  in 
1889  there  were  610 :— 


Year 

Depositors 

Deposits  at 
end  of  Year 

Reserve    ,     v„„- 
Fund          ^""^ 

Depositors 

Deposits  at  Reserve 
end  of  Year       Fund 

1880 
1885 

200,565 
444,087 

Francs 
125,098,287 
180,001.089 

Francs 

3,774,740    ;      1888 
7,580,401  !       1889 

698,675 
657,307 

Francs  Francs 
260,224,438  7,238,600 
282,588,099      8,069,180 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Belgium,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are  as  follows  :-  - 

Money. 

The  Franc         .        .       Intrinsic  rate  of  exchange  2.')-22^  to  £1  sterling. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Kilogramme 
„     Tonne . 

„    Hectolitre 

„     Metre . 
„     Metre  Cube. 
„     Kiiovictre    . 
Hectare 


"fDiyr 
\  Lifiiri 


Square  Kilometre 


=  2'20  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
.     =  2,200  „ 
measure.     =     275  imperial  bushels, 
d  measure  ~  22  irn]3erial  gallons. 
.     =     3-28  feet. 

=  35"31  cubic  feet. 
.      =  1,093  yards. 
.     =     247  English  acres. 
.     =  247-11  English  acres, 
or  0  386  square  mile. 


Belgium  was  one  of  the  five  Continental  States — comprising,  besides, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — which  formed  a  Monetary  League 
in  1865.  The  five  States  entered  into  a  convention  by  which  they  agreed 
upon  the  decimal  system,  establishing  perfect  reciprocity  in  the  currency 
of  the  four  countries. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 
1.  Of  Belgium  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister — Baron  Solvyns,  appointed  February  21,  1873. 

Qmnoillor. — Count  de  Lalaing. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Comte  W.  Vanden  Steen. 

Connul-  General  in  Londan. — F.  H.  Lenders. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns  :— 


DIPLOMATIC   REPRESENTATIVES 


Z^7 


Aberdeen, 

Belfast, 

Berwick, 

Birmingham, 

Bradford, 

Bristol, 

Cardiff, 

Devon, 

Dublin, 


Dundee, 

Falmouth, 

Glasgow, 

Hull, 

Leith, 

Liverpool, 

Manchester, 

Newcastle, 

Portsmouth, 


Qucenstown, 

Sheffield. 

Southampton, 

Adelaide, 

Bombay, 

Brisbane, 

Calcutta, 

Ca\>c  Town, 

Ceylon, 


Dunedin, 

Hong  Kong, 

Melbourne, 

Quebec, 

Singapore, 

Sydney, 

Wellington. 


2.  Op  Gbeat  Britain  in  Bklgiitii. 


Envoy  and  Minister. — Lord  Vivian,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  formerly  Envoy  to 
the  Swiss  Confederation  ;  Envoy  to  Denmark  1881-.S4.  Appointed  Envoy 
to  Belgium,  December  15,  1884. 

Stcretary. — Martin  Le  M.  H.  Gosselin.  C.B. 

There  is  a  Consul-General  at  Antwerp,  and  Vice-Consnls  at  Ghent, 
Liege,  Louvain,  and  Ostend. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Belgium. 
1.  Official,  Publications. 

Almanach  Royal  ORioiel  de  Belgiqne,  contenant  les  attributions  et  le  pcrsoanel  de  totu 
les  serrices  publics  'hi  royaiime.    Anii^  1890.    Bmxellfei,  18&0. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique.    Broielles,  1890. 

Documents  statistiques,  publies  par  le  depart,  de  llnterieur,  avec  le  ooncour^  de  1a  com* 
mission  centrale  de  statistique.    Bnixelles,  1857-49. 

ilonitenr  beige. 

Budgets  provinciaux.    Exercice  1890.    Broxelles,  1889. 

Budgets  des  recettes  et  des  depenses  pour  I'exerciw  1S91.    BnixcUea,  1890. 

Releve  du  cliiflfre  ofBciel  de  la  population  en  l«j<9.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Rapport  triennial  snr  la  situation  de  I'instruction  primaire  en  Bdgique.  TreizienM 
rtriode  Trienniale,  1885-87.    Bruxelles,  1889. 

Situation  generale  du  trpsor  public  au  1"  Janvier,  1890.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Expose  de  la  situation  du  rovanme,  periode  1841-50.  1  toL  Periode  1851-60.  3  vols. 
Pcriode  1861-75.    2  vols.    Publie  par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur.    8.    Bruxelles,  1861-«S. 

Statisque  de  la  Belgique.  Population.  Recensement  general  (31  Decembre,  1830). 
Bruxelles,  1884.  b  \  -^  , 

Statistique  de  la  Bolglqne.    Airricnitnre.    Reccnsement  general  de  1880.    Bruxelles,  188*. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Industrie.  Recensement  des  princinales  industries  en  1880. 
Bruxelles,  1887. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Aperfu  de  la  situation  du  rovanme  dresse  en  Avril  188» 
par  les  soins  de  la  commission  centrale  de  statistique  de  Belsriqiie.    Braxelles,  1889. 

Statistique  fri-nerale  des  recettes  et  depenses  du  myaume,  1840-80.    Bruxelles,  1885. 

Tableaux  general  du  commerce  avec  les  pays  etrangers,  publie  par  le  Ministre  deS 
Finances.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Compte-rendu  des  chemins  de  fer.  postes,  telfigraphes  et  marine.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

British  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Reports  for  1890. 

Trade  of  Belgium  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  \b» 
Cuitcd  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  for  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Batary  (Ch.  Victor  de).  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    8.    Braxelles,  1876. 

JirialmoiU  (A.  H.),  Situation  miUtaire  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1882. 

Garcia  de  la  Vepa  (i).  de).  Royaume  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1883. 

Meulemans  (Aug.),  La  Belgique,  ses  ressources  agricoles,  indostrielles  et  commercialei. 
8.    Bruxelles,  18e6. 

ifo«#/  (H.  G.),  Histoire  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1881. 

Meolai  (£.),  I^s  chemins  de  fer  de  I'etat  en  Belgique  1S34-S4.  Etude  historique,  6coim^ 
mique  et  statistique.    Bruxelles,  1885. 

Foutltl  (^.\  Histoire  politique  interne  de  la  Belgique.    Loniraln.  1S79. 
T,    .    foii^^^°>>^'o*»^lle  g*)graphw  muverae-le.    Tome  IV.    L'Enrope  du  Nord-Ouest 

c  c  2 
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BHUTAN. 

Ak  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  between  26°  45'  and  28°' 
N.  latitude,  and  between  89°  and  92°  E.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north- 
east and  west  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  British  India.  Extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  160  miles  ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutan,  the  Tephus,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutan,  but 
since  then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan 
hill  men  have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending 
in  the  temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  dtvars  or  submontane 
tracts  with  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven 
western  or  Bengal  dwars  were  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutanese  at  first 
acquiesced  in  the  annexation,  but  in  January  1865  attacked  an  English 
outpost,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  into  theix 
country.  Peace  being  restored,  a  treaty  was  signed  (November  1865)  by 
which  the  rulers  of  Bhutan  receive  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  50,000,  on  condition  of 
their  good  behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective 
control  over  them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Buxa 
and  Dewangiri,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material 
guarantee  against  further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
being  nominally  divided  between  the  Deb  Raja,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
Jiand,  and  the  Dharma  Raja,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
Practically,  the  Deb  Raja  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
barons  (penlops  and  jungpens),  while  the  Dharm.a  Raja  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Raja  is  elected  by  the  penlops  and  jungpens,  but  he  is  usually  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  the  time  being.  The  Dharma 
Baja  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
infancy.  The  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Bhutan  are  the  penloi^s  of 
Tongsa,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jongpens  of  Thimbu,  Punakha,  and 
Angduphorang. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles;  population  about  20,000  in  1864,  but 
now  much  larger. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutan  arc  Punakha,  the  capital,  a  place  of  great  J 
natural  strength;  Tashichhu  Jong,  Paro,  Angduphorang,  Tongsa,  Tarka,  \ 
and  Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences 
from  the  Tibetan  Scriptures.  Tashichhu  Jong,  the  chief  monastery  in 
Bhutan,  contains  300  priests. 

The  military  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant.  Beyond  the 
guards  for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  stand- 
ing army.     In  1864  it  was  estimated  at  6,000. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  two  kind^ 
of  cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords 
of  highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutan  amounted  in  1889-90  to 
Rs.  199,190  imports  from  and  Rs.  231,686  exports  to  India.  Tiie  chief  im- 
ports are  tobacco,  European  cotton  goods,  betel-nuts,  and  rice ;  the  chief 
exports,  wool,  musk,  ponies,  and  caoutchouc. 

Sec  Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Tibet,  1856-86. 
Edited  by  Lieut-Colonel  G.  Strahan.    Dehra  Dum,  1889. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(RePLBLICA   BOLIVIAXA.) 

Constitution  and  (}oyemment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  188C. 
By  its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  rested  in  a  President,  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  by  universal  suffrage ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
rests  with  a  Ck)ngTess  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  66  Deputies. 
The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  two  Vice-presidents 
and  a  ministry,  divided  into  five  departments — of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Colonisation;  of  Finance;  of  War;  of  Justice;  and  of  the  Interior. 

Prendent  of  the  Bepuhlic. — Sefior  Don  Anieeto  Arce,  nominated  Presi- 
dent August  6,  1888. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  Sucre,  but  the  seat  of  the  Government 
is  usually  La  Paz.  The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military 
authority  in  each  department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided 
into  eight  departments ;  each  department  is  di^ided  into  provinces, 
^vemed  by  a  sub-prefect,  and  each  province  is  composed  of  several  cantons, 
each  governed  by  a  correjidor.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  its  munici- 
pal council. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  812,720  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  close  upon  two  millions.  The  following  table 
gives,  after  official  returns  of  1880-88,  the  area  of  each  of  the  existing 
provinces,  with  their  estimated  population  (excluding  aboriginal  Indians) : — 


Departments 


La  Paz  de  Ayacucho 
Potosi     .... 
Oruro     .... 
Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre 
Cochabamba  . 
Beni        .... 
Santa-Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
Tarija    .... 

• 

Total 


Area :  English 
square  miles 


Population 


43,052 

54,300 

21,601 

72,796 

26,810 

295,417 

144,083 

114,489 


772,548 


346,139 

237,755 

111,372 

123,347 

196,766 

16,744 

97,185 

62,854 


1,192,162 


As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  1879-80,  Bolivia  has  ceded  to  that 
country  all  her  coast  territory.    The  aboriginal  or  Indian  population  of 
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Bolivia  is  estimated  at  a  million  :  the  mestizos  or  mixed  races  at  500,000, 
and  the  whites  about  500,000.  They  are  all  regarded  as  at  least  nominally 
Christian.     The  present  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,;J0O,000. 

The  population  of  La  Faz  is  officially  given  at  56,840 ;  Cochabamba, 
19,507;  Sucre  (the  capital),  17,098;  Potosi,  11,944;  Santa  Cruz,  10,288. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State ;  the  public 
exercise  of  any  other  form  is  not  permitted. 

There  arc  four  universities.  The  following  figures  are  given  for  1888  : — 
Primary  .schools  506,  with  707  teachers  and  24,583  pupils  (of  whom  8,822 
girls);  secondary  schools  and  colleges  22,  with  2,2.^4  pupils;  774  students 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theolog}',  Avith  55  professors,  in  the  universities.  The 
Government  contribution  to  public  primary  schools  in  1888  was  43,900 
bolivianos. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  district  courts,  and 
in  the  courts  of  local  justices.  The  Eepublic  is  divided  into  7  judicial 
districts. 

Finance. 

In  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  1889-90  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
were  calculated  at  3,624,200  bolivianos,  and  the  expenditure  at  .3,734,814 
bolivianos. 

According  to  an  oflficial  Bolivian  statement  of  December  1888,  the 
foreign  debt  amounted  to  6,027,292  dollars,  and  the  internal  to  8,7;>6,07.5 
dollars,  giving  a  total  of  14,763,367  dollars.  Another  estimate  gives  the 
debt  as  6  millions  sterling. 

Defence. 

Bolivia  has  a  standing  army  of  900  men  and  124  oflicers  in  actual 
service.  There  is  also  a,  national  guard,  in  which  all  citizens  are  bound 
to  serve.  The  annual  cost  of  the  army  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total 
public  revenue. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resourcof* 
of  the  country  were  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  means  of  communict- 
cion,  but  more  recently  an  attempt  has  becui  made  to  construct  roads  and 
railways.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  alone  are  estimated  to  have  produced' 
()()()  niillions  sterling  from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864.  The 
india-niblirr  RU])])ly  of  Bolivia  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  almost  inex- 
haustible. Coca  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Bolivia:  in 
l«(S4-85  the  quantity  derived  was  valued  at  343,6(i6/.  Cinchona  is  another 
important  culture;  a  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  referring  to 
1884-85  estimates  the  number  of  trees  at  5  millions,  and  the  quantity  of 
bark  ])roduced  in  the  year  at  200,000  lbs. 

Commerce. 

The  average  value  of  the  imports  is  estimated  at  1,200,000^.,  and  exports 
l.ROO.OOOZ.  Two-thirds  of  the  exports  consist  of  silver.  In  ]H89  the  total 
Bolivian  exports  bv  Buenos  Ayres  was  3,327,(M5  Argentine  dollars,  mostly 
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silTer  and  gold.  The  total  imports  by  Baenos  Ayres  in  that  year  amounto^l 
to  106,-187  dollars  ;  about  one-half  was  for  textiles.  Export  of  silver  bar 
and  ore  in  1888,  17.064,218  bolivianos;  in  1889,  12,145,545  bolivianos. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  are  calculatctl  to  come  from  the  Unit»<l 
Kingdom,  mainly  through  the  port  of  Aricain  Peru.  Considerable  trade  is 
aL-o  done  with  France  and  Germany.  The  exports  comprise,  besides 
silver,  Peruvian  bark,  india-rubber,  gum,  cocoa  and .  coffee,  and  copin-r, 
tin,  and  other  ores. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  sent  to  and  received  direct  from 
Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


- 

188S 

1886 

1887              1888 

1889       I 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce .... 

200,046 
44,276 

190,619 
53,594 

t-       ■       £ 
145,947    142,548 

84,615    111,018 

t     i 

The  principal  exports  of  Bolivia  to  Great  Britain  are  copper  ore  and 
regulus,  and  cubic  nitre.  In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
copper,  both  ore  and  regulus,  amounted  to  49,948/.;  and  of  nitre  to  74,5302. 
The  British  imports  into  the  Republic  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  of 
the  value  of  3,008/.;  of  iron,  wrought  and  unwTought,  of  the  value  of 
51,424/.;  machinery,  13,210/.;  coals,  7,642/.;  carriages,  13,753/.,  in  1888. 

Commxmicatioiis. 

Bolivia  has  no  sea-coast.  There  are  several  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  in  Boli\ia.  A  railway  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  Anto- 
fagasta  with  the  Bolivian  frontier  at  Ascotan.  At  present  about  304^ 
miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian  territory,  and  it  is  expecte*f 
that  it  will  be  in  the  important  mineral  district  of  Oruro  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1891.  Besides  this,  concessions  have  been  given  for  other 
lines  which  are  being  studied  and  will,  it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  be  buih 
— namely,  from  the  city  of  La  Pan  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  thf 
line  from  Mollendo  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca ;  from 
the  River  Paraguay,  in  the  east  of  Bolivia,  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
line  coming  from  Antofagasta  will  be  continued  from  Ujimi  to  Potosi,  and 
from  Oruro  to  the  important  agricultural  centre  of  Cocliabamba. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Chililaga,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  La 
Paz,  and  Oruro  to  Sucre,  180  miles ;  another  between  the  capital  and  Potosi 
and  the  Argentine  frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
other.  There  were  16,127  messages  in  1886.  Revenue,  9,219  bolivianos: 
expenditure,  12,339  bolivianos.  There  passed  through  the  Post  Office 
1,525,606  letters  in  1886. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
The  money,  weights,  aud  measures  of  Bolivia,  and  the  Britisfc 
equivalents,  are : — 

Money. 
The  Boliviano  or  Dollar,  of  100  Centesimos,  was  struck  on  the  basi<  of 
the  5-franc  piece ;  present  value  (Aug.  1890)  about  2*.  6«/.   The  gold  ounce 
IS  nominally  equal  to  17.J  silver  pesos. 
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Weights  and 
The  Libra        .... 
„    Quintal 

„    Arroba  <    ,. 
"  |_or  \vi 

„    Gallon 

„    Vara 

„    Square  Vara 


25  pounds    . 
line  or  spirits 


Measures. 

=       1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=   101-44      „ 

=     25-36      „ 

=       0-70  imperial  gallons. 

0-74         „        gallon. 

0-927  yard. 
=       0-859  square  yard. 


Consular  Representative 

Op  Bolivia  in  Geeat  Britain. 
Consitl-  General.— Yxsmcisco  Suarez,  12  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
Great  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bolivia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  on  tlio  Trade,  fzc.  of  Bolivia  in  1884-85,  in  'Beports  from  the  Consul  of  the  United 
States,'  January  1886.    Washington,  1886. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  Bolivia  in  1887,  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv,'  August,  and  on  a 
rrojeeted  Railway,  October  1888.    Berlin,  1888. 

Trade  of  Bolivia  ^\-ith  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  tlie  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  in  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

lioKHa,  a  paper  in  the  '  Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitung,'  Heft  18, 188G,  p.  548.    Berlin,  1886. 
Udllirian  (ilanuel  V.)  and  Jdiaguez  (Edwardo),  Diccionario  Geographico  de  la  Rci)ublica 
de  Bolivia.     La  Paz.  1890. 

JImielH  (L.  H.  de).  Travels  in  Bolivia.    2  vols.     London,  1854. 

Church  (Col.  Geo.  Earl),  Papers  and  Documents  relating  to  the  Bolivian  Loan,  the  Xational 
Bolivian  Navigation  Company,  &c.     8.    London,  1873. 

JJrilence  (M.),  Bosquejo  estadistico  de  Bolivia.    8.    Chuquisaca,  1878. 
D'Orbigmj,  Descripcion  geograflca,  liistorica  y  estadistica  de  Bolivia.     1844. 
VOrbigny  (A.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  Meridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1835-47. 
Giandidier'  (P.),  Voyage  dans  rAnierique  du  Sud.    8.    Paris,  1861. 

Malhetrs  (Edward  D.),  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  througli  Bolivia  and  Peru.  8. 
London,  1879. 

Moreno  (J.  L.),  Kociones  de  geografla  de  Bolivia.    Sucre,  1889. 

U-ck  (Hugo), (ieograpliie  und  Statistik  der  llepublik  Bolivia.  In  Petcrniann's '  Mittheilun- 
gen,' Parts  Vn.  and  VI IL    4.    Gotlia,  1866. 

Tschudi  (J.  J.  von),  Reisen  durch  SUdamerika.    4  vols.    8.     Leipzig,  1856. 
Ursel  (Comte  C.  d'),  Sud  Amerique :  S^jours  et  voyages  an  Br6si ,  en  Bolivie,  4c.     12. 
Paris,  1879. 

Weddell  (H.  A.),  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  <le  la  Bolivie.    Paris,  1853. 
yriener  (Charles),  Pcrou  ct  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880. 
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BRAZIL. 

(ESTADOS    UnIDOS   DO   BRAZIL.) 

Constitntion  and  Govemment. 

In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil  ;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  '  a  kingdom  ' ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court 
having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son 
of  King  Joao  YI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  '  Perpetual  Defender ' 
of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
September  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  'Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender '  on  October  12  following.  In  1831  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who 
reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolu- 
tion he  was  dethroned,  and  he  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca. 

By  a  decree  of  ,Tnne  22,  ISOO,  the  Provisional  Govemment  convoked, 
for  the  loth  of  November,  the  first  National  Congress,  and,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  this  Congress,  published  a  new  Constitution.'  According  to 
this,  the  Brazilian  nation,  adopting  the  federative  republican  form  of 
government,  constitutes  itself  as  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Each  of 
the  old  Provinces  will  form  a  State,  administered  at  its  own  expense 
without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws. 
Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as  customs,  rates  of  postage,  and 
bank-note  circulation  will  belong  to  the  Union  exclusively. 

The  legislative  authority  will  be  exercised  by  the  National  Congress 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic.  Congress  will  consist 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  wiU  meet  annually  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  independently  of  summonses,  and  will  sit  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Each  Chamber  will  appoint  its  own  officials.  Deputies  and 
Senators  will  be  jxiid,  and  neither  can  be  Ministers  of  State.  Deputies 
must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  seven  years.  Senators  must  be  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  nine  years. 
Clergymen,  military  commandants,  heads  of  police,  magistrates,  and 
administrative  functionaries  who  may  be  dismissed  without  judicial 
sentence  will  not  be  eligible  for  either  Chamber. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  a  Committee  Tas  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitntion. 
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The  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  consist  of  representatives  from  the 
States  elected  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  70,000  of 
population  as  shown  by  a  decennial  census.  It  will  have  the  initiative  in 
legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

Senators  will  be  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  three  for  each  State, 
for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  will  be  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  will  be  president 
of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  will  be  exercised  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
His  term  of  office  will  be  six  years,  and  he  will  not  be  eligible  for  the 
succeeding  term.  'Jlie  election  of  the  Presidiiiit  and  the  Vice-President 
will  be  by  the  people  indirectly.  On  the  1st  of  March  in  the  last  year  of 
each  presidential  period  the  several  States  will  choose  special  electors,  in 
number  double  that  of  their  representation  in  Congress,  and  these,  on  the 
1st  of  May  following,  will  meet  in  their  separate  States  and  vote  in  the 
manner  prescribed.  The  results  of  the  voting  will  be  published,  and  also 
formally  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  two  Chambers 
united  in  General  Assembly  will  verify  the  election,  or,  if  there  should  be 
no  absolute  majority  of  voters,  will  elect  from  among  the  three  candidates 
wdth  the  highest  number  the  President  or  Vice-President,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  President  will  have  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers, 
supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  th. 
power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  will  appoint  the  members  i.t" 
the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  the 
diplomatic  ministers.  No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  com- 
municate by  letter,  or  in  conference  with  commissions  of  the  Chambers. 
Reports  of  ministers  must  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

The  franchise  will  extend  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  '  illiterates,'  soldiers  actually  serving, 
and  members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Dc]>uties  from  the  different 
States  and  from  the  Federal  District,  which  will  be  the  district  of  the 
present  Capital,  unless  Congress  decide  otherwise  : — 


Doputios 
Amazonas  .  .  2 
ParA  ...  7 
Maranhao  .  .  7 
Piauhy  .  .  .1 
Ceara  .  .  .10 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  4 
Parahyba  .  .  5 
Pernambuco  .         .17 


])('Iiutios 


Deputio 


Alagoas  . 

.       0 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

1(! 

Sergipe   . 

.       4 

Minus  Geraes 

37 

Bahia      . 

.     22 

Goyaz    . 

3 

Espirito  Santo 

2 

Matto  Gropso 

2 

Rio  do  Janeiro 

.     17 

Federal  District    . 

10 

San  Paulo 

.     22 

Parauil,    . 

.      4 

Totals 

202 

Santa  Catharina 

.       4 

Local  Goverxment. 

According  to  the  new  Constitution  each  State  must  be  organised  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  administrative, 
legislative,  and  judicial  authorities  <listinct  and  independent.  The 
governors  and  nu;mbers  of  the  l(>gislatures  must  be  elective ;  the  magis- 
trates must  not  be  elective  nor  removable  from  office  save   by  judicial 
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sentence.     The  Federal  District  will  be  goveme<l  ilirectlv  by  the  Federal 
authorities.    There  are  ><92  municipalities  and  1,886  pjirishes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  taken  in  1872  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  its  re- 
sults are  not  regarded  as  trustworthy.  The  total  population  is 
given  as  9,930,478— males,  0,123,869;  females,  4,806,609.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
pro^•inces  of  the  Empire  in  1872,  and  according  to  an  official  esti- 
mate of  1888  :— 


states  or  ProTincea 

Area:  En?, 
sq.  m. 

Popniation, 
1872 

Population, 

188» 

Densitvper 

Amazonas    . 

732,460 

57,610 

80.654 

Oil 

Piini     .         .         .         . 

443,6.53 

275,237 

407,:i.->0 

091 

Maranhao    . 

177,566 

359,040 

48S,443 

2-7 

Piauhy 

116,21'^ 

202,222 

266,933 

2-2 

Cean'i  .... 

40,2.53 

721,686 

952,625 

23-6 

Eio  Grande  do  Norte  . 

22,195 

233,979 

308,852 

13-9 

Parahyba     . 

28,854 

376,226 

496.618 

17  0 

Fernambuco 

49,625 

841,539 

1,110,831 

220 

Alagoas 

22.583 

348.009 

459,371 

200 

Sergipc 

7,370 

176,243 

232,640 

310 

Bahia  .... 

164,649 

1,379.613 

1,821,089 

110 

Espirito  Santo     . 

17,312 

82,137 

121,562 

70 

Rio  dc  Janeiro    . 

26,634 

782,724 

1,164,468 

43-7 

Municipio  Neutro  (Citv 

of  Rio)     . 

538 

837,354 

406  958 

7560 

Santa  Catharina  . 

27,436 

139,802 

236,346 

8-6 

Rio  Grande  do  Snl 

91,335 

434,816 

564,527 

6-18 

Minas  Geraes 

222,160 

2,039,7.35 

3,018,807 

13-58 

Matto  Grosso 

532,708 

60,417 

79,7.50 

0149 

Govaz  .         .         .        . 

288,546 

160.9.35 

211,721 

0-77 

Parana 

85,453 

126,722 

187,54S 

219 

San  Paulo    . 
Total 

112,330 

837,354 

1,386,242 

12-34 

3,209,878 

9,930,478 

14,002,335 

4-36 

This  shows  an  apparent  increase  of  41  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2-56  per  cent,  per  anniun. 

At  the  end  of  1883  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  estimated  at 
350,000  (357,332  in  1885);  of  Bahia,  140,000;  of  Fernambuco,  130,000; 
Felotas,  45,000 ;  Belem,  40,000 ;  San  Paulo,  40,000;  Campos,  40,000 ;  Cam- 
pinas, 35,000;  Maranhao,  35,000 ;  Porto  Alegre,  35,000;  Careteba,  34,000; 
Ouro  Preto,  20,000. 

Brazil  was  the  last  country  in  America  to  abolish  slavery.  The  number 
of  slaves  had  greatly  decreased  since  the  year  1850,  when  they  were  esti- 
mated at  two  millions  and  a  half.  On  March  30,  1887,  the  official  return 
gave  the  number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  as  723,419,  of  the  lesral  value  of 
485,225,212  dollars.  On  May  13,  1888,  the  Crown  Princess,  as  regent, 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  short  measure  of  two  clauses,  the  first  declaring 
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that  slavery-  was  abolished  in  Brazil  from  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  law,  and  the  second  repealing  all  former  Acts  on  the  subject.  Both 
Chambers  refused  to  consider  the  claim  for  compensation  made  by  the 
slave-owners. 

At  the  census  of  1872  there  were  3,787,289  whites,  3,801,787  m6tis, 
1,954,452  negroes,  and  386,955  Indians.  In  the  northern  provinces  the 
Indian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Minas  the  negroes  are  numerous.  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  is  of  European  descent. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  incomplete,  statistics 
being  available  for  only  803  out  of  1,805  parishes,  or  60'80  of  the  whole 
republic ;  moreover,  only  those  are  recorded  which  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  rites.  On  this  basis  we  have  the  following 
return  for  1884: — Marriages,  51,792;  births  (only  of  children  baptised), 
292,199  (67,275  illegitimate,  653  deserted);  deaths,  113,954;  excess  of 
births,  178,245.     The  above  do  not  include  698  still-born. 

Between  1871  and  1889,  565,000  immigrants  are  stated  to  have  entered 
the  ports  of  Rio  and  Santos.  The  annual  rate  through  Rio,  Santos,  and 
Victoria  during  six  years  has  been:  1884,  20,087;  1885,  30,135;  1886, 
25,741;  1887,  55,986;  1888,  131,268;  1889,  65,161.  From  January  to 
June  1890  21,088  landed.  In  1889  immigration  was  checked  by  yellow 
fever  and  complaints  by  immigrants  of  hardship  pending  settlement. 
Amended  regulations  on  immigration  were  published  in  June  1890.  Immi- 
grants are  mostly  Italians,  others  being  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Germans. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
abolished,  and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion. 
The  Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  sup- 
port for  one  year  the  Chairs  in  the  seminaries.  Each  State  or  province  is 
at  liberty  to  support  the  ministers  of  any  religion. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishopric, the  scat  of  which  is  at  Bahia,  11  suffragan  bishops,  12  vicars- 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Public  education  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — namely, 
primary  ;  secondary,  or  preparatory ;  and  scientific,  or  superior.  The 
higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  central  Government,  which  maintains 
two  schools  of  medicine,  two  of  law,  a  military  and  a  naval  school,  a  school 
of  mines,  and  a  polytechnic.  Secondary  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  provincial  governments,  except  in  the  capital.  In  most  of  the  cliief 
towns  of  the  states  there  is  a  middle-class  school  and  a  normal  school, 
besides  many  private  middle-class  schools.  There  is  a  national  college 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  with  twenty  classes  and  600  pupils.  Primary  instruction 
in  the  capital  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  States 
under  the  municipal  and  state  authorities.  According  to  the  Constitution 
education  is,  at  all  stages,  under  lay  management,  and  primary  education 
is  gratuitous.  Compulsoi7  education  now  exists  in  several  States.  In 
1889  there  were,  it  was  ofKcially  stated,  7,500  public  and  private  primary 
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schools,  attended  by  300,000  pupils  in  all.  In  1881,  of  the  total  population 
1,902,455  were  of  school  age  (G  to  15).  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned 
at  8,3Go,997,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  11  courts  of 
appeal  throughout  the  country,  which  are  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cas^s.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  are 
also  municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected,  and 
whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  hj  arbitration. 

Finance. 

Since  1887  the  fiscal  year  corresponds  with  the  calendar  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actujil  revenue  and  expenditure 
(excluding  emancipatio^i  fund  and  deposits)  for  1870-71,  and  for 
1883-81  to  1886-87  :^      . 

,  Revenue  Expenditure 

)filreis  Milreis 

1870-71     .        .        .  94,847,000  100,074,000 

1883-84    .        *        *.  13t),444,000  154,257.000 

1884-85    .        .        .  118,764,000  15<;,173,000 

1885-86     .        .         .  124,275,000  149.774,000 

18SG-87  (18  months)  209,825,989  225,812,268 

The  revenue  for  1888  was  expected  to  yield  147,702,819  milrei^ 
and  expenditure  158,274,760  milreis. 

The  budgets  for  1889  and  1890  were  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

- 

1889        j        1890 

- 

1889 

1890 

Imports 

Port  dues,  Ac.    . 

Exports 

Railways    . 

Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs    . 

Stamps.succession 
and  other  duties 

Other  receipts    . 

Total      . 

1                       ' 
Milreis           Milreis     i 
84,000,000  ,    87,000,000 

440,000  i       2,590,000  ', 
16.040,000  ;     15.030,000  1 
13,000,000  1     13,440,000 

2,8.0,000  1      3,000,000 

19,060,000       19,120,000 
4,000,000         2,809,.S00 

Home . 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

Justice 

Navy  . 

War    .       .       . 

Public  Works     . 

Finance 

Hilreis 

9,228,321 

771,706 

7,680,613 

11,313,619 

15,031,706 

46,929,077 

62,193,400 

Milreis 

9,226,528 

805,707 

7,816,575 

11,495,004 

14,994,492 

44,779,248 

62,102,16s 

133,340,000 

142,989,500 

Total     . 

153,147,844 

151,219,720 

A  later  revised  estimate  gave  tlie  total  revenue  at  147,200,000 
milreis.  There  is  besides  an  estimated  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture of  20,266,965  milreis  for  1889,  and  of  25,456,830  for  1890  ; 
the  extraordinary  revenue  for  1889  being  7,780,000  milreis.  The 
service  of   the  public  debt  is  estimated  at  47,201,503  milreis; 
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railway  guarantee,  8,221,254  milreis  ;  State  railways,  10,720,078 
milreis  ;  public  lands  under  cultivation,  10,000,000  milreis. 

The  total  debt  of   Brazil   is   officially  given  as  follows  for 
December  1889  :— 

Milrois 

Floating  debt,  payable  on  demand        ,  7.810.51;} 

„          „      not  due  .        .        .        .  250,300,76'J 

Funded  debt,  foreign     ....  270,395,556 

„          „      internal  ....  543,555,300 


Total 1,072,062,138 

The  rate  of  exchange  at  that  date  was  27<^.  per  milreis. 
The  following,  according  to  official  statement,  is  the  state  of  the  foreign 
loans  of  Brazil  in  December  1889  : —  ^ 

Loan  of  1863,  4^  per  cent.  .  .  72.800 

1883,  „  .  .     4,280,800 

1888,  „  .  .     6.265,900 

1890,  4  „  .  .  19,800,000 


Total        .        .        .  80,419,500 

The  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  market 
when  the  price  is  under  par,  and  when  at  or  above  par  by  drawings 
by  lots. 

The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  represented  by  5  per  cent,  bonds,  called 
Apolices,  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capital  and 
interest,  which  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sinking  fund  department  (Caij*fl  <^ffi  ylOTO?'^7><7(!5fl),  indepen- 
dent of  the  Government,  directed  by  a  committee,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  composed  of  a  general  inspector  and  five  large 
Brazilian  bondholders. 

The  amount  of  capital  raised  in  England  for  Brazilian  undertakings 
was  officially  stated  to  be,  in  April  1885,  44,461,458^.,  including  10,464,624^, 
for  railways,  18,419,900?.  in  loans,  and  2,600,1 70Z.  for  telegraphs.  That 
amount  has  since  been  increased  to  50  millions  sterling. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil  in  1886-88  was  34,469,000 
milreis,  and  expenditure  39,643,000  milreis.  The  total  provincial  debt  in 
1888  amounted  to  53,030,000  milreis,  of  which  10,986,000  milreis  was 
floating  debt. 

Defence. 

Obligatory  service  in  the  army  was  introduced  in  1875,  but 
exemption  from  military  service  may  be  obtained  by  either  per- 
sonal substitution  or  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  120^.  to  the 
Government.  The  duration  of  service  is  6  years  in  the  active 
army  and  3  in  the  reserve.  A  decree  of  August  1888  reor- 
ganised the  army  on  the  following  footing  : — There  are  2  batta- 
lions of  engineers  of  4  companies,  4  regiments  of  artillery  with 
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4  batteries  of  6  guns,  and  4  battalions  also  with  4  batteries.  The 
infantry  consists  of  27  battalions  of  4  companies.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  eflective  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing  and 
on  a  war  footing  : — 


- 

Peace  Footing 

War  Footlnp 

Engineers 
Artillery  . 
Cavalry    . 
Infantry  . 
Transport 

774  1,529 
2,572  4,396 
2,410  4,810 
li,5:U                      17,9S2           1 

402                           900          ; 

Total                                15,689          !           29,617          j 

There  are  956  regimental  officers  on  the  peace  footing,  besides 

6,850  gendarmerie.     The  army  is  (February  1890)   being   re- 
organised. 

The  Brazilian  navy  includes  (1890)  4  sea-going  and  6  coast  defence 
armour-clads,  5  first-class,  6  second-class,  and  3  third-class  torpi'do-boats, 
besides  a  torpedo  school-ship;  of  unprotected  vessels  there  are  2  first-class 
(besides  one  building)  and  2  second-class  cruisers,  2  training  cor\ettes, 
9  screw  gunboats,  8  paddle  gunboats,  2  transports,  1  battery  tender, 
besides  a  number  of  auxiliary  steamers  and  other  vessels.  Two  powerful 
sea-going  turret-ships,  the  Riachuelo  (5,700  tons  displacement),  and  s 
smaller  vessel,  the  Aquidaban,  have  been  built  in  England,  the  former 
launched  in  1883  and  completed  in  1884,  and  the  latter  launched  and 
completed  in  1885.  Both  vessels  are  protected  by  a  belt  of  armour  (steel- 
faced)  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  11  inches,  and  each  has  two  turrets 
protected  by  10-inch  armour.  The  principal  armament  consists  of  four 
20-ton  breech-loading  guns  rarrietl  in  the  turrets,  and  there  is  an  auiiliar.- 
armament  of  six  in  one  ship,  and  in  the  other  four  70-pounders  and 
machine-guns.  Both  vessels  are  built  of  steel,  sheathed  with  wood  and 
metal,  rigginl  with  a  good  sail-.'-pread,  and  made  capable  of  keeping  tlie  sea 
for  long  periods.  Both  vessels  contain  all  modem  improvements  in  con- 
struction and  equipment.  The  Sulimoes  and  Javari.  both  built  in  France 
in  1875,  are  two  powerful  double-turrcted  ships  of  light  draught,  suitable 
for  coast -defence  or  river-senice ;  they  are  of  about  3,500  tons  displace- 
ment and  2,200  horse-power,  with  12-inch  armour  and  four  10- inch  Whit- 
worth  guns. 

A  fast  mo<lern  protected  cruiser  of  4,500  tons  displacement  is  being 
built. 

The  navy  is  manned  by  .'),71>i^  officers  and  men,  including  marines. 

There  are  live  naval  arsenals,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pari,  Pemambuco, 
Bahia,  and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso. 

Productioii  and  Indnstxy. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its 
5oil  has  been  brought  under  culture.  Coflfee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated, 
and,  after  that,  sugar.  There  are  numerous  central  sugar  factories  with 
Government  guarantee  of  interest  at  6  or  7  per  cent.  In  April  1889  24 
c^jncessions  were  in  force,  cfipital  guaranteed  17,950,000  milreis.     During 
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1890,  up  to  September  25,  concessions  were  granted  for  80  such  factories 
with  Government  guarantee  of  interest  on  capital  of  58,050,000  milreis. 
Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but  little  has  been  done 
to  make  use  of  them.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they 
cannot  be  worked  from  want  of  fuel.  There  are  17  million  head  of  cattle. 
Cotton  mills  are  on  the  increase  j  there  were  90  in  1888. 

Commerce. 

The  average  value  of  the  exports  from  Brazil  in  1869-70  to 
1871-72  was  186,867,900  milreis,  and  that  of  the  imports  in  the 
same  period  was  150,423,800  milreis.  In  the  five  years  from 
1882-83  to  1888  the  figures  were  as  follows  :— 

Imports  Exports 

Milreis  ^lilreis 

1882-83     .         .         .     190,263,850  197,032,536 

1883-84     .         .         .     202,531,000  217,072,000 

1884-85     .         .         .     178,431,000  226,269,600 

1885-86     .         .         .     197,501,500  194,961,620 

1886-87  (18  months)     310,850,000  365,592,000 

1888  .         .         .     200,999,000  212,592.000 

The  average  value  of  the  inter-provincial  trade  in  the  last 
four  years  was  130,000,000  milreis. 

The  chief  exports  are  cofiee,  sugar,  rubber,  and  hides.  In 
1889-90,  4,526,906  bags  (each  of  60  kilos.)  of  coffee  were  exported 
from  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria  ;  104,536  tons  of  sugar  from 
Pernambuco  ;  in  1889,  18,682  tons  of  rubber  from  Pard  and 
Manaos,  and  749,301  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Government  levies  on  most  national  products  an  export 
duty,  while  the  import  duties  are  very  high. 

The  exports  of  Brazil  go  mainly  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  each,  Germany  and  France  coming  after 
with  about  one-tenth  each.  In  the  imports  into  Brazil,  Great  Britain  leads 
all  countries,  her  share  being  45  per  cent.,  France  coming  next  with  17 
per  cent.  The  principal  articles  imported  are,  in  the  order  of  their  value  : 
cotton  goods,  wines  and  sjiirits,  preserved  meat  and  fish,  woollen  goods, 
farinaceous  food,  coals,  linen  goods,  iron  and  steel. 

The  most  important  port  is  that  of  Ilio  do  Janeiro.  In  the  year  1888  the 
total  official  value  of  the  exports  from  Rio  was  95,752,919  milreis,  and  that 
of  the  imports  over  100  million  milreis,  of  which  Great  Britain  contributed 
47,061,810  milreis,  France  16,969,942  milreis,  and  Germany  13,254,683 
milreis.  Of  the  exports  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  58,488,132 
milreis,  Germany  10,485,739  milreis,  Great  Britain  7,182,531  milreis. 

The  total  export  from  Rio  in  1889  was  valued  at  104,611,321  milreis; 
the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  was  97,000,000  milreis. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  with  the  Unitcil 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 :  — 
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- 

ISSi 

1886 

1887 

1888 

U8» 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
dace   .... 

£ 
4,08S,30> 

5,348,844 

£ 
S,4«M»5 

6,069,439 

£ 
(,834,408 

£ 

M0«,8M 

C,3S<,397 

£ 
$,070,628 

6,33S,n6 

The  following  are  the  \'alues  of  the  principal  exports  from  Brazil  to 
Great  Britain:— Raw  cotton,  916,451/. in  1885,  705,394i.  in  1886,  1,605,115; 
in  1887,  1,103,534/.  in  1888,  707,128/.  in  1889  ;  unrefined  sugar,  806,8092 
in  1885,  378,361/.  in  1886,  480,060/.  in  1887,  1,427,247/.  in  1888,  517,115/, 
in  1889;  caoutchouc,  in  1885  1,265,978/.,  in  1886  1,330,854/.,  in  1887 
1,605,115/.,  in  1888  1,604,108/.,  in  1889  1,755,718/.;  coffee,  in  1885 
474,943/..  in  1886  493,485/.,  in  1887  1,096,395/.,  in  1888  491,622/.,  in  188» 
1,481,031/. 

The  most  important  artideof  British  import  into  Brazil  is  manufactured 
ott on,  the  value  of  which  was  2,474,854/.  in  1885;  3,065,032/.  in  1886; 
J.86l,156/.in  1887;  2,912,350/. in  1888  :  2,568,432/.  in  1889.  Wrought  and 
inwrought  iron,  of  the  value  of  656.137/.;  woollen  manufactures,  of  the 
value  of  287,709/. ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  471,524/. ;  and  machinery,  of  the 
value  of  484,613/.,  in  1889,  form  the  other  principal  articles  of'  British 
import  into  Brazil. 

The  customs  duties  upon  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  are  vejy 
heavy,  averaging  45  per  cent. 

Shipping  and  Kavigation. 

In  1888,  3,243  vessels  of  2,391,022  tons  entered,  and  2,390  of  2,416,785 
tons  cleared  Brazilian  ports,  besides  4,824  vessels  entered  and  4,632  cleared 
coastwise.  In  1889  1,375  vessels,  of  1,759,911  tons,  entered,  and  1,181 
vessels,  of  1,587,011  tons,  cleared  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  mer- 
chant navy  in  l!s90  consisted  of  506  vessels,  of  149,066  tons,  of  which  121, 
of  67,707  tons,  were  steamers. 

Internal  Commimications. 

Brazil  possessed  in  1889  railways  of  a  total  length  of  5,582  English  miles 
open  for  traffic,  besides  984  miles  in  process  of  construction,  and  4,938 
projected.  Between  November  24,  1888,  and  May  15,  1890,  16  concessions 
were  granted  for  construction  or  extension  of  railways.  The  State 
owns  14  lines,  with  2,091  mUes  already  open.  The  railways  are  mostly 
of  a  single  line,  and  of  one-metre  gauge.  Of  the  lines  actually  opened 
belonging  to  companies,  1,748  miles  are  guaranteed  by  the  State, 
and  1,754  by  the  provincial  governments.  The  total  cost  of  all  the 
lines  up  to  1888  has  been  488,148,327  milreis,  of  which  195,636,000  milreis 
are  for  State  lines.  The  total  number  of  piissengers  conveyed  in  1887  was 
7,315,486  ;  the  total  weight  of  goods,  1,820,106  tons  The  total  receipts 
in  1887  amounted  to  38,202,450  milreis,  and  expenses  254,445,695  milreis. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  State  railways  alone  in  1888  amounted  to 
14,183.761  milreis,  and  expenses  to  9,059,034  milreis. 

Most  of  the  Brazilian  railways  have  been  built  with  the  guarantee  of 
the  interest  (mostly  6  and  7  per  cent.)  on  the  capital  by  the  Government. 
The  total  guarantee  capital  in  1888  was  220.475,850  milreis. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  cotmtry  is  under  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  i889  there  were  18.489  kilometres  of  wires,  and  10.720  kilo- 
metres, or  about  6,700  miles.  There  were  173  telegraphic  stations.  In 
1888-89  there  were  567,935  messages.  Receipts,  1 ,523,200  milreis;  expenses 
and  cost  of  construction,  2,427,980  milreis.  D  d 
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The  Post  Office  carried  of  letters  14,875,522,  of  journals  16,149,092, 
parcels,  &c.,  1,284,445  in  the  year  1888.  There  were  2,019  post-offices  in 
1887-88.  Eeceipts,  1888  (18  months),  2,210,000  milreis  ;  expenses,  2,760,000 
mihreis. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Tlie  circnlation  in  I'razil  is  almost  entirely  paper  monev,  amounting  in 
April  1889  to  200,550,510  milreis,  consisting-  of  185,819,213  milreis  of  Trea- 
sury notes,  and  14,731,300  milreis  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  On 
September  30,  1890,  the  banks  of  issue  had  in  circulation  116,791,510 
milreis ;  the  authorised  issue  is  420,000,000  milreis.  By  a  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1889,  the  Government  notes  are  to  be  withdrawn  by  1894. 
Between  July  1889  and  September  15,  1890,  171  enterprises  (banks  and 
other  companies)  were  either  begun  or  increased,  the  new  capital  of  the 
banks  amounting  to  652,000,000  milreis  and  of  the  other  companies  to 
624,885,000  milreis. 

In  1889  the  savings-banks  of  the  country  held  22,851,000  milreis. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Brazil,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are: — 

Money. 

The  Milreis  of  1,000  Jlels.  Par  value,  2s.  3d. ;  but  the  rate  of  exchange 
varies  greatly — 27d.  in  January  1890. 

English  sovereigns  are  legal  tender.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  English 
sovereign  was  worth  8'7  milreis.  Gold  and  silver  coins  have  almost 
disappeared  in  recent  years  in  Brazil,  and  the  only  circulating  medium  is 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  consisting  of  Treasury  notes,  depreciated 
in  value,  together  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins.  In  1888  an  Act  was  passed 
with  the  avowed  object  of  restricting  the  issue  of  paper  money  and  restor- 
ing the  credit  of  the  country. 

Weights  and  Measuees. 
The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in    1872,  was 
adopted  in    18(52,  and    has    been   used  since   in  all  official  departments. 
Hut  the  ancient  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employed.     They 
arc : — 

The  TAhra    .         .        .         .     =       1  "01 2  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„     Arroha  .         .         ,     =     32-38      „ 

,,     Quintal         .         .         .      =    12954      „ 
„     Alqneire  (of  Rio)  .     =        1  imjierial  bushel. 

„     Oitara .         ,         .         .      =     55  34  grains. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Brazil  in  Grkat  Buitain. 

Unroji  and  Minister. — Councnllor  J.  A.  do  Souza  Correa,  appointed  1890, 

Secrtrftiry .—Vcdxo  d'Araujo  Btsltrao. 

Consul- General.— ^cnor  da  Silva  Pontez  (London). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham.  Cardiff. 
Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgli,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (CO.),  Alan- 
chester,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  Adelaide,  Bombay,  Canada  (C.G.),  Cape 
Town,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Brazil. 

JiHvo'i  and  Minittcr.~-G.  Uitgh  Wyndham,  C.B.,  appointed  eUTOy'td 
Frazil,  Feb.  1,  1888. 
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Secretary.— C.  F.  F.  Adam. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.)t  Bahia, 
Par4,  Pernambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sol,  Santos. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 
1.  Official  Publicatioxs. 

Boletim  da  al&nrlefra  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (weekly). 

CoUeo^  das  leis  clo  Iniperio  do  Br.tzil  e  coUee^Ao  das  dccisOes  do  GOTemo  do  Imperio 
do  Brazil.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1864-87. 

Relatario  apresentado  a  Assemblea  Geral  LegiiJatira  pelo  Kiniatro  de  Eatado  dos  Negocioft 
do  Imperio.    Ditto,  da  .^gricaltnra,  Commercio  e  Obra.s  I'ublicai*.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1889. 

Empire  of  Brazil  at  the  Uniro-aal  Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philaddphia.  8.  Bio  dr 
Janeiro,  1876. 

Reports  on  the  Finanrcs  of  Brazil  in  1889-90,  in  Xo.  715;  on  the  Trade  and  General 
Indastries  of  Brazil  for  1888-89-90  in  No.  807  ;  on  the  Trade  of  Santoe  in  No.  693 ;  of  Rii. 
(Jraiide  do  Sul  in  Xo.  702  :  of  Bahia  in  N'o.  793,  •  Diplomatic  and  Consular  BepcHts,'  1890. 

Trade  of  Brazil  witli  Groat  Britjiin  :  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Unitfl 
Kinfflom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possei<gious  for  the  Year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
Loudon.  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publicatioss. 

Abreu  and  Cabral.    Brazil  gcograftco-hi>torioo.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1884. 

At/atfi:  (Louis),  Journey  in  Brazil.    8.    London,  1868. 

Jintet  ^H.  W.).  South  America.     London.  1H83. 

/lates  ( H.  W. »,  The  Natunyift  on  the  Rivt-r  .\mazon.    London,  1864. 

Uigij-M'ithfr  (Tlioma.-?  P.),  Pioncerinfr  in  S>uth  BraziL    8.     London,  1878. 

Broteu  (C.  B.)  ami  LiiUtone  (W.),  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  and  iu  Trih.;;- 
tarie^    London,  1878. 

Burton  (Capt.  B.  F.).  Exploration  of  the  Hiirhlands  of  BraziL    3  vols.    8.    London,  1869. 

lient  (J.  H.),  A  Year  in  BraziL     London,  1886. 

Fletcher  (Rev.  Jas.  C.)  and  Kidder  (Rev.  D.  P.),  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians    9th  ed. 

London,  1879. 

tjnilenga  ( A.),  South  America.    London,  1880. 

Iladfield  ( WUlLim),  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  1870  -76.    8.    London,  1877. 

Uartt  (Charles  F.).  Geolopj-  and  Pliysic-al  Gcofrraphy  of  Brazil.    Boston,  1870. 

Keller  ( Franz).  The  Aiu<izou  and  Maileira  Rivers.     FoL     London,  1874. 

lAwmmerl  (Ednardo  von),  Almaiiak  adininistratiro,  mercautil  e  industrial,  da  corte  • 
;rovincia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Rio  de  .laneiro. 

iMerne  (K.  F.  van  Delden),  Brazil  and  Java.    Report  on  Coffee  Chllturc.    London,  1885. 

Le  Bri.nl.    Paris  (published  weekly). 

Lc  Bresil  en  1S89.  Ou\-rage  pnbUe  \k\t  les  soins  du  Syndicat  du  (Tomite  Franco-Bresilioa 
pour  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris.    l*ari.-<,  1889. 

Aful/iall  (Michael  G.),  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  anil  its  German  ColoniesL    8.    London,  1873. 

t'rlon  (James),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon  ;  or,  Across  the  Continent  of  South  America. 
8.    New  York,  1876. 

Pereira  da  Silca,  Situation  sociale,  poUtique  et  economique  de  I'empire  du  BrdsiL  18; 
Paris,  1865. 

Rodriguet  (Jos^  Carlos),  Constitui^fto  politica  do  Imperio  do  Brasil,  seguida  do  actu 
addicional,  da  lei  da  sa  interprcta^Ao  e  de  outias,  analysada.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  I88L 

Sainte-.idolphe  (Milliet  de),  Diccionario  geografico  de  imperio  do  Brazil.  3  toU,  8. 
Paris,  1870. 

&-ttWH  (William),  Brazil ,  its  Provinces  and  Chief  Cities;  the  Manners  and  Chi-noms  of 
'!.c  People:  -Vgricultural,  CommercwL,  and  other  Statistics.    Xew  ed.    8.    London,  186*. 

t^lyt-Longebamps  (W.  dc),  Notes  d"un  voyage  an  BresiL    8.    Bruxelles,  1875. 

iimith  (H.  H.),  Brazil,  the  Amazon,  anil  tiie  Coast.    London,  1880. 

South  American  Journal     London.  18S8  (published  weekly). 

Vincent  (Frank).  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1890. 

Wallace  (Alfred  li.).  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.    8.    London.  1870. 

Wappaeut  (Dr.  Johann  Eduard),  Handbuch  der  Geographie  tmd  Statistik  von  Biasilien.  s 
Lapzig,  1871. 

Wellt  (J.  W.),  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  BraziL    London,  1886. 
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CHILE. 

(RepiJblica  de  Chile.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  18,  1810, 
finally  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  The  Con- 
stitution, voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  1833,  with  a 
few  subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in  the 
State — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  two  assemblies,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  Deputies ; 
while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  of  members  chosen  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  inferior  to  15,000, 
raised  by  law  of  August  9,  1888) ;  both  bodies  are  chosen  by 
the  same  electors — the  Chamber  directly  by  departments,  and 
the  Senate  directly  by  provinces.  Electors,  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  and  can  read  and  write.  Deputies  must  have  an  income  of 
100^.  a  year,  and  Senators  400^.  The  executive  is  exercised 
by  a  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Jos^  Manuel  Bahnaceda,  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  Republic,  as  successor  of  Don  Domingo 
Santa  Maria,  September  18,  1886. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by  indirect  election, 
and  is  not  re-eligible.  The  people,  in  the  first  instance,  nominate 
their  delegates  by  ballot,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  appoint  the 
chief  of  the  State.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  18,000 
pesos. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
Council  of  State,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry,  divided  into  seven 
departments,  under  six  Ministers,  viz.: — Of  the  Interior  ;  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Worship  ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  ;  Finance  ; 
Departments  of  War  and  Marine ;  Industry,  Public  AV'orks,  and 
Colonisation.  The  Council  of  State  consists  of  five  members 
nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
CJongress. 


GOVERNMENT — AREA  AND  POPULATION 
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Local  Government. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  Intendents;  and  the  Provinces  into  De- 
partments, with  Gohemadorei  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments 
municipalities,  which  are  popularly  elected,  the  number  of  members 
varying  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  tenure  of  office  being 
for  three  years. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  di\-ided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  23 
provinces,  subdivided  into  68  departments  and  1  territory.  Departments 
and  territories  aie  subdivided  into  855  sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  census  of  November  26,  1885,  going  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  estimated  population  for  1890,  together  with  the  population 
per  square  mile  : — 


Provinces  aud  Territories 


Capitals 


Kagallanes,  territory,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  straits,  and  coasts  as 
far  north  as  47"  S.  lat.    . 

Chiloe 

Uanquihne 

Yaldivia 

Arauco 

Cautin ' 

Malleco' 

Bio-Bio 

Concepcion 

Xuble 

Manle 

Linares 

Talca 

Curico 

Colchagua 

O'Higgins 

Santiago 


Valparaiso  . 
Aconcagua  . 
Coquimbo  . 
Atacama 
Antof  agasta '' 
Tarapaca  . 
Tacua  . 


Pnnta  Arenas 

Ancnd 

Puerto-Montt 

Va'.divia . 

Lebu 

Temnco   . 

Angol 

Angeles   . 

Concepcion 

Chilian     . 

Cauqaenes 

Linares    . 

Talca 

Curico 

San  Fernando 

Bancagna 

Santiago,    cap. 

of  the  Rep. 
Valparaiso 
San  Felipe 
Serena 
Copiap6   . 
Antofagasta 
Iqmqne    . 
Tacua 


Grand  Total 


Area  : 
Sq.  HUes 


75,293 
3,995 

7,823 
8,315 
4,248 
3,120 
2,856 
4,158 
3,535 
3,556 
2,930 
3,488 
3,678 
2,913 
3,795 
2,524 

5,223 

1,637 

5,840 

12,905 

43,180 

60,968 

19,300 

8,685 


Popula- 
tion 1885 
Census 


Popola-  I  Pop. 

tion        perSq. 

Estimated    Mile 

Jan.  1^890  1890 


2,085 

73,420 

62,809 

50,938 

73,658 

33,291 

59,492 

101,768 

182,459 

149,871 

124,145 

110,652 

133,472 

100,002 

155,687 

87,641 

329,753 

203,320 

144.125 

176,344 

76,566 

21,213 

45,086 

29,523 


2,757 

77,502 

70,503 

65,807 

76,067 

35,637 

62,308 

118,537 

211,730 

155,858 

126,683 

114,658 

139.105 

103,346 

159,216 

91,581 

368,615 

215,940 

153,459 

186,895 

66,636 

34,981 

46,876 

30,703 


19D 
8-7 
7-5    , 

j  17-8 
I  11-0 
I  20-9 
I  28-0 
I  59-0 
I  43-7 
i  43  0 

32-6 

37-2 

35-5    '■- 

41-7    ! 

35-8   i 


70-0  ' 

15-0 

35-9  I 

14-3  I 

1-5  1 

0-6  ! 

2-4  ' 

3-5  ! 


2,527,320     2,715,400       9-2 


'  Created  by  law  of  Martili  12, 1887. 

'  Created  a  province  by  law  of  July  12, 1888 


The  territory  of  Antofagasta  was  taken  from  Bolivia  during  the  last  war, 
and  Tarapaci  ceded  by  Peru  in  terms  of  the  peace  of  Oct.  20,  1883,    The 
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Peruvian  province  of  Tacna  is  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  Chile  for  ten 
yeiirs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  plebiscite  is  to  decide  to  which  country  it 
shall  belong. 

Chile  claims  possession  of  Easter  Island,  in  the  Pacific. 

In  1885  there  were  in  Chile  1,2(53,040  males  and  1,263,680  females.  At 
tlio  last  census  (ISBo)  the  foreign  population  amounted  to  87,077  persons, 
of  whom  34,901  were  Peruvians,  13,146  Bolivians,  9,835  Argentines,  6,808 
German,  5,303  English,  4,198  French,  4,114  Italian,  2,508  Spanish,  1,275 
Swiss,  1,164  Chinese,  924  Anglo-American,  674  Austrian,  434  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America. 
In  1886  there  were  82,623  births  and  82,529  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  only 
91.  By  the  treaty  (1881)  with  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  the  latter  retains 
all  Patagonia,  except  a,  small  strip  on  the  west  coast  and  Magellan  Straits, 
ceding  to  that  country  all  except  the  eastern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  returns  are,  however,  admittedly  incomplete,  and  it  is  officially 
estitiiated  that  tlie  population  of  Chile  is  much  larger  than  appears  from 
the  foregoing  table  ;  including  50,000  Indians  it  probably  amounts  to  about 
3,200,000. 

The  two  largest  towns  of  Chile  are  Santiago,  the  capital,  and  Valparaiso, 
the  lirst  of  which  had  200,000,  and  the  second  105,000  inhabitants  in  1885  ; 
other  towns  are  Talca,  24,000  ;  Concepcion,  24,000  ;  Chilian,  21,000  ;  Serena. 
17,000;  Iquique,  16,000:  Tacna,  14,000;  San  Felipe,  12,000;  Copiapo, 
10,000;  Curico,  11,000;  Angeles,  9,000;  Quillota,  9,000;  Linares,  8,000; 
Cauquenes,  7,000;  Angol,  7,000  ;  Valdivia,  6,000. 


Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the 
Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  The  clergj-  in  charge 
of  dioceses  and  parishes  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  There  is  one  arch- 
bishop and  three  bishops.  Civil  marriage  is  the  onlv  form  acknowledged  by 
law. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  It  is  divided  into 
su)jerior  or  ])rofessional,  medium  or  secondary,  and  primary  or  elementarj' 
instruction.  Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and 
(•olleges  established  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  departments. 
The  branches  included  are  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  fine  arts.  The 
number  of  students  inscribed  for  the  .study  of  these  branches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1888  was  1,074.  The  total  number  of  students  under  superior  and 
secondary  instruction  in  1888,  including  those  of  the  University  section  and 
the  ])rovinciallycenms,  was  4,877.  There  are  besides  norm.al,  agricultural, 
and  other  special  schools.  There  were  950  ]iublic  primary  schools  in  the  coun- 
try, with  81,362  pupils  in  1887,  and  an  average  attendance  of  55,813  ;  and  501 
f)rivate  schools,  with  an  inscription  of  26,912.  At  the  census  of  1885  there 
were  600,634  cliildren  between  6  and  15  years  of  age.  At  the  census  of 
1885,  634,627  people  could  read  and  write,  and  96,636  could  only  read.  The 
National  Library  contains  70,000  volumes  of  i)rinted  books,  and  numerous 
manuscripts. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are,  in  addition  toa  HighCourt  of  Justice  in  the  capital, five  Courts 
of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and  snb 
ordinate  courts  in  the  districts.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Chile  is  840,065  pesos  a  year.  At  the  end  of  18H7  there  were  565  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiary  at  Santiago,  and  during  1888,  96  persons  were  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  73  for  offences  against  the  person,  11  against  proi)ertT, 
and  12  against  the  State. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
%vliile  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

The  following,  according  to  official  statement,  shows  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  Chile,  from  1880  to  1889  : — 


Year 

1 

Revenne 

ExpctMUtnre 

Pesos 

T»csos 

1880  . 

44,410,418 

29,134,527 

1881  . 

39,111,255 

19,974,485 

1882  . 

41,957,0:^ 

18.516,358 

1883  . 

44,817,113 

23,796,974 

1884  . 

38,418,013 

28,251,800 

1885  . 

'     39,542,569 

24,890,237 

1886  . 

49,272,570 

22,921,757 

1887  . 

68,149,414 

42,258,205 

1888  . 

71,135,501 

46,135,501 

1889  . 

90,645,735 

69,387,200 

The  cu-;toms  revenue  in  1889  amounted  to  41,102,402  pesos  ;  the  revenue 
includes  in  many  cases  loans. 

The  estimated  income  for  1890  was  58,000,000  pesos,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  of  31.257,526  pesos  for  1889  ;  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expendi- 
tiure  67,069,809  pesos. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  debt  of  Chile  on  January  1 ,  1890 : — 


External  debt , 
Internal  debt  , 
Paper  money    , 


Pesos 
47,116,460 
24,013,579 
22,487.916 

93,617,955 


Defence. 

By  the  law  of  December  30,  1887,  the  strength  of  the  army  must  not 
exceed  5,835  men,  distributed  between  2  regiments  of  artillery,  1  battalion 
of  coast  artillery,  1  of  sappers,  8  of  infantry,  and  3  regiments  of  cavaby. 
There  are  5  genei-als  of  division,  7  of  brigade,  29  colonels,  76  lieut. -colonels. 
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and  824  inferior  officers.  Besides  the  regular  army  there  is  a  National 
Guard,  composed  of  citizens,  the  strength  of  which  at  the  same  date  was 
48,530  men. 

In  January  1890  the  Cliilian  war-fleet  included  3  ironclads,  1  deck-pro- 
tected cruiser,  10  first-class,  2  second-class  torpedo-boats,  2  corvettes  (built 
1864-66),  3  rams  (1866-74),  2  despatch  vessels  (1874-76),  2  transports (1 873- 
75),4  gunboats  (1881-84),4sailing  vessels.  Two  of  the  ironclads,the A /»*??•«?; te 
CochraTie  and  Blanco  Encalada,  were  built  at  Hull  in  1874-75  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  E.  J.  Eeed — each  3,500  tons  displacement,  2,900  horse- 
power, 9-inch  armour  at  water-line,  one  with  four  18-ton  and  two  7^-ton, 
the  other  with  six  12|-ton  guns  carried  in  a  central  battery ;  speed  12 
knots.  The  third  ironclad,  the  Huascar,  was  captured  from  the  Peruvians 
in  1879  ;  built  1865  ;  2,000  tons  displacement,  1,050  horse-power,  has  4^- 
inch  armour  at  the  water-line,  and  5|-inch  and  8-inch  on  the  turret,  and  is 
armed  with  two  12-ton  Armstrong  guns  carried  in  a  single  turret,  and  two  40» 
pounders.  The  protected  cruiser,  Esmeralda,  was  launched  in  June  1883,  at 
the  works  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.:  2,810  tons  displacement,  armour  1  incR 
chick,  engines  6,500 horse-power  ;  two  25-ton  breech-loading  guns,  six  4-ton 
guns,  besides  machine-guns  ;  18  knots  an  hour.  One  ironclad  of  6,000  tons, 
built  of  steel,  and  to  steam  17  knots,  is  being  constructed;  as  are  three  deck- 
protected  cruisers,  one  of  4,500  tons,  and  two  of  2,000  tons  each — all  are  of 
steel ;  also  two  torpedo  gunboats.  In  1890  there  were  5  rear-admirals,  59 
captains  of  various  grades,  27  lieutenants,  and  160  other  officers,  with  1,60& 
sailors.     There  is  a  naval  college  at  Valparaiso,  with  90  cadets. 

Industry. 

About  \\  million  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Chile 
produces  annually  about  21  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about  24  million 
gallons  of  wine.  Of  mineral  produce  the  annual  yield  averages  about  40,000 
tons  of  copper,  335,000  lbs.  of  silver,  1,000  lbs.  of  gold,  10  million  tons  of 
coal. 

The  total  produce  of  nitrate  during  the  last  five  years  is  stated  to  have 
been  550,000  tons  in  1884  ;  350,000  in  1885  ;  450,000  in  1886  ;  700,000  in 
1887  ;  and  800,000  in  1888.  A  large  amount  of  British  capital  has  recently 
been  employed  in  developing  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Chile  for  five  years : — 


- 

1885      • 

i88<I   - 

•  1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports 

Pesos 
40,096,629 
51,259,623 

Poses 
44,170,147 
61,240,149 

Pesos                Pesos 
48,630,862  \  60,717,698 
59,549,968  j  73,089,934 

PcfOS 

65,090,013 
65,963,100 
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The  following  table  shows  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  1888 
and  1889 :— 


Imports 

1888        1          1889        j 

Exports 

1888 

1889 

Pesos      1        Pesos      i 
10,781,852  10,887,636  ;  Mining  products 

Pesos             Pesos 

Textiles 

63,206,93056,452,08a 

Cattle 

3.954.490   5,083,715    Agricultoral  „ 

8,784,363   7,481,478 

Sugar 

5.932,240   6.766,985    Manjifactured  „ 

48,812        62,966 

Coal  . 

3,387,633   2,992,905  ,  Various     . 

110,031;        55,453 

Sacks 

1,617,814    1,415,246    Specie 

300,875'      794,017 

Wine 

681,762.      793,425;  Ke-exports 

638,924    1,127,097 

Tea    . 

746,356      817,940 , 

i 

Iron  goods 

2,766,047    2,895,630 

Timber      . 

360,269'      870,194 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 
for  five  years  : — 


1 

Xitre 

Copper  in  Bars 

SUver 

Wheat 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

1885 

20.652.122 

9,424,174 

6,768,902 

3,971.846 

1886 

19.230,047 

8,186,426 

6,566,716 

4,884,360 

1887 

28,690.970 

6,993,137 

8,291,920 

5,663,333 

1888 

33.8G6.196 

13.878,439 

7.723,957 

4,548,729 

1889 

36,387.210 

5,689,329 

4,906,791 

2,915,215 

The  trade  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  in  1888  and  1889  : — 


1888                           t                           1889 

1 

Imports 

Exports        1        Imports 

Exports 

Valparaiso 
Iquique     . 
Pisagua     . 
Taleahuano 
Coquimbo . 
Antofagasta 
Coronel     . 

43,509,940 
5,555,368 
1,117,195 
4.14.3,619 
2,201.578 
1,068,633 
935,649 

Pesos                    Pesos 

12,355,081       45,752,290 

19,810,219          5,575,521 

14.547,363          1.155.566 

4.479.782          4.974,425 

7.686,107     i     2.1 19,600 

1,474,752          1,378.041 

5,698,663             838.371 

Pesos 
9.691.920 
22,896,805 
15,536,174 
2,924,458 
4,184,531 
2,533,347 
2,903,971 
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The  trade  of  Cliile  was  divided  among  tlie  leading  countries  as  follows 
in  1887  and  1888  :  — 


Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(1887) 
Pesos 

(1888) 

(1887) 

(1888) 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Great  Britain 

20,463,584 

26,351,141 

44,977,972 

56,898,407 

Germany 

11,681,891 

14,046,577 

5,071,232 

4,751,990 

France  . 

5,500,949- 

6,181,513 

3,312,223 

4,295,055 

United  States 

;j,242,:514 

3,133,173 

2,611,884 

2,070,694 

Peru 

2,670,548 

4,345,497 

l,050,78<i 

2,071,304 

Argentine  Eepublic 

2,217,147 

682,557 

49,040 

23,600 

Brazil     . 

747,290 

680,546 

4,400 

115,862 

t  Italy       . 

509,664 

— 

415,558 

111,811 

Tlie  commercial  intercourse  between  Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  :— 


- 

1885                    1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports    from 

Chile    . 
Imports        of 
1     British    pro- 
duce 

£ 

2,496,245 
1,404,866 

& 
2,277,437 

1,608,395 

£ 
2,208,353 

1,980,978 

£ 
3,089,381 

2,204,540 

£ 
3,264,573 

2,933,708 

The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Chile  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  cop- 
per and  nitre.  In  the  year  1889  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  copper 
to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  1,124,923Z. ;  nitre,  l,06(),047i. ;  wheat  and 
barley,  329,149?. ;  silver  ore,  204,246Z. ;  sugar,  of  the  value  of  52,433/. ;  che- 
mical products,  58,766?. ;  and  wool,  62.648?. 

The  principal  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  Chile  are  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  and  iron.  In  1889  the  total  imports  of  cotton 
fabrics  were  of  the  value  of  874,922?. ;  of  woollens,  382,636?.;  of  iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  568,588?. ;  coal,  &c.,  95,694?. ;  hardware,  52,0007. ;  ma- 
chinery, 205,413?. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  on  January  1,  1890,  of  152 
vessels  (of  100  tons  and  above),  of  102,391  tons,  of  which  29  were  steamers, 
of  30,934  tons.  In  1889  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  including 
coasters,  11,109  vessels  of  9,723,998  tons,  and  cleared  11,286,  of  10,174,173 
tons ;  of  these  about  three-tenths  in  number  and  tonnage  were  British,  four- 
tenths  Chilian,  and  two-tenths  of  other  nationalities.  There  are  English, 
German,  and  French  lines  of  steamers  from  the  coasts  of  Chile  to  Europe, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  English  and  Chilian  lines  to  Peru  and 
Panama. 
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Commimicatioiis. 

Chile  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. In  1890  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  v*-as  1,700  English 
miles,  of  which  670  belonged  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  State  lines  to 
the  end  of  1887  was  48,247,3118  pesos. 

The  post-office  in  1889  transmitted  17,606,056  letters  and  24,715,629 
papers  and  printed  matter.     There  were  506  post-offices  open  in  1890. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  reported,  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  at 
13,730  miles,  of  which  8,000  belonged  to  the  State.  The  number  of  tele- 
graph offices  at  the  same  date  was  411  (304  belonging  to  the  State)  ;  the 
telegraph  carried  603,628  messages,  besides  those  of  the  private  lines. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  number  of  banks  of  issue  in  Chile  is  19.  Their  joint  capital  amounts 
to  23,111,887  pesos,  and  a  registered  Lssue  of  16,679,790  pesos.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  land  bjinks  which  issue  scrip  payable  to  bearer  and  bearing 
interest,  and  lend  money  secured  as  a  first  charge  on  landed  property  and 
repayable  at  tixed  periods.  In  1887  the  circulation  of  these  tanks  was 
57,519,600  i>esos,  and  in  1888  it  was  75,837,500  })esos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Chile  are : — 

Monet. 

The  silver  Pe#o  =  100  Centaros,  nominally  equal  to  a  dollar,  but  actually 
coined  on  the  basis  of  the  5-franc  piece  =  3«.  4rf. ;  actual  value  3*.  2d. 

Ten-dollar  (condor),  five-dollar  (medio-condor,  or  doblon),  two-dollar 
(escudo),  and  one  dollar  (peso)  gold  pieces  are  coined,  but  the  currencv  is 
practically  a  silver  one.  There  are  also  half ,  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth  parts 
of  a  dollar  in  silver. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Ounce        .  .  .  .   =       1014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

„     Libra         .  .  .  .   =        1 014  lb.  „ 

„     Quintal     .  .  .  .  =   101-44     „ 

„     Vara         .  .  .  .   =       0-927  yard. 

„     Square  Vara  .  .  .   =       0859  square  yard. 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile,  but  the  oki 
weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 
1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britaik. 
EvToy  and  Minister. —  Scnor  Don  Carlos  Antunez. 
Secretary. — Sefior  Don  Emilio  Orrego  Luco. 
Coiuul- General  at  Lvndon. — Don  Martin  Drouiilv. 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southampton ; 
Adelaide,  Auckland,  Cape  Town,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Montreal, 
Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Minister  and  Consul- General. — John  Gordon  Kennedy,  appointed  Oct» 
1,  1888. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Antofa- 
gasta,  Arica,  Iquique,  Punta  Arenas,  Talcahuano. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Chile. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Memorias  presentandas  al  Congreso  nacional  por  los  Ministros  de  Estado  en  loi  dep*rta> 
mentos  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Hacienda,  &c.    Santiago,  1890. 

Estadlstica  comercial  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile.    8.  Valparaiso,  1889. 

Synopsis  estadistica  y  geografica  de  Chile  1888.    Santiago,  1889. 

Reports  on  Means  of  developing  British  Trade  in  Chile,  in  No.  34 ;  on  Native  'Woollen 
Manufactures,  in  No.  60 ;  on  Condition  of  British  Trade  in  Chile,  in  No.  61 ;  on  Trade  of  Val- 
paraiso, in  Nos.  120  and  227  ;  of  Coquimbo,  in  No.  145,  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,' 
1887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Thomas  on  the  Agricultural  Condition  of  Chile,  in  Nos.  369  and  407  ;  on 
Foreign  Trade  of  Chile,  in  No.  385  ;  on  the  President's  Messiige,  in  No.  409,  of  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Eejiorts,'  1888. 

Reports  on  the  Nitrate  Industry  of  Chile,  in  Nos.  122  and  142  of  'Reports  on  Subjects  of 
General  and  Commercial  Interests,'  and  on  the  Trade  of  Chile  in  No.  634  of  'Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports,'  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Chile  in  'Deutsches  Handels-Archiv,'  December  1890.    Berlin. 

Trade  of  Chile  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4.  Loudoa, 
1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Arana  (Diego  Barros),  La  guerre  du  Paciflque.  Paris,  1882  ;  and  Hiatoria  general  de 
Chile. 

^s^a-Bururti/a  (Francisco  S.),  Diccionario  geogrdflco  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile.  8.  Kew^ 
York,  18G7. 

Ball  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.    London,  1887. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Soutli  America.    London,  1882. 

Fonck  (Dr.  Fr.),  Chile  in  der  Gegenwart.    8.    Berlin,  1870. 

Gay  (Claudio),  Historia  general  de  Cliile. 

Guerre  entre  le  Cliili,  le  Piirou  ct  Bolivie  en  1879.    Paris,  1879, 

Innea  (G.  Rose-),  The  Progress  and  Actual  Condition  of  Chile.    8.    London,  1875. 

Mackenna  ( Vicuila),  Obras  historicas  sobre  Cliile. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.    London,  1883. 

JHms  (A.),  Geografia  flsicu  de  la  Rep.  de  Chile.    8.    Pari.«,  1875. 

Romles  (R.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Re3nio  de  Chile.  8  vols.  8.  Valparais> 
1877-78. 

Wappaus  (Prof.  J.  C),  Die  Eepubliken  von  SUd-Amerika,  geographisch  und  statistisch.  8. 
Gbttingen,  1866. 
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CHINA. 

(Chung  Kwoh,  '  The  Middle  Kixgdom.*) 

Reigning  Emperor. 

Tsait'ien,  Emperor — Hwangli — of  Cliina  ;  bom  1871  ;  the  son  of 
Prince  Ch'un,  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-fung  ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  by  proclamation,  at  the  death  of  Emperor 
T'ung-chi,  January  22,  1875. 

The  present  sovereign,  reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwangsii, 
is  the  ninth  Emperor  of  China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing, 
■which  overthrew  the  native  dynasty  of  ^ling,  in  the  year  1644. 
There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  but  it 
is  left  to  each  sovereign  to  appoint  his  successor  from  among  the 
members  of  liis  family  of  a  younger  generation  than  his  own. 
The  late  Emperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  did  not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  directed  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Hien-fung,  predecessor  and  father  of  T'ung-chi,  in  con- 
cert with  Prince  Ch'un,  that  the  infant  son  of  the  latter  was  made 
the  nominal  occupant  of  the  throne.  There  were  two  dowager 
Empresses  concerned  in  the  arrangements — the  '  Eastern,'  the 
Empress  widow  of  Hien  Feng,  and  the  *  Western,'  the  mother  of 
the  T'ungchi  Emperor.  The  '  Western  '  still  lives,  and  has  lately 
"Withdrawn  from  power.  Ha\-ing  become  of  age  the  young 
Emperor  nominally  assumed  government  in  March  1887.  The 
"Umperor   did   not   assume   full  control  of   the  government  till 

Tebruary  1889,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  withdrew.     He  was 

larried  on  February  26,  1889. 

Government. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei- 
ien,  or  '  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing  dynasty,'  which  pre- 
cribe  the  government  of  the  State  to  be  based  upon  the  govern- 
^ment  of  the  family. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  Chiin  Chi 
Ch'u,  the  Privy  Council,  or  Grand  Council.  The  administration  is 
•under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet,  comprising 
four  members,  two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besides 
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two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great  College,  who  have  to  see 
that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the 
Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien  and  in  the  sacred 
books  of  Confucius.  These  members  are  denominated  '  Ta-hsio- 
shih,'  or  Ministers  of  State.  Under  their  orders  are  the  Ch'i-pu,  or 
seven  boards  of  government,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
Manchu  and  a  Chinese.  Formerly  there  were  only  Liu-pu  or  six 
boards,  but  towards  the  end  of  1885  the  seventh,  or  admiralty  board 
(Hai-pu),  was  created  by  imperial  decree.  These  boards  are  : — 
(1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments,  which  takes  cognisance  of 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  all  civil  officers  ;  (2)  the  board 
of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial  affairs  ;  (3)  the  board  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  enforces  the  laws  and  customs  to  be  observed 
by  the  people  ;  (4)  the  military  board  ;  (5)  the  board  of  public 
works  ;  (6)  the  high  tribunal  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  (7) 
the  admiralty  board. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  tho()reti(;ally  above  the  central 
administration,  is  the  Tu-ch'a-yuen,  or  board  of  public  censors.  It  consists 
of  from  40  to  50  members,  under  two  presidents,  tlie  one  of  Manchu  and 
the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  board  are  privileged  to  prcscint  any  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign.  One  censor  must  be  present  at  tin;  meetings  of  each  of  the 
Government  boards. 

Area  and  Population. 
Hitherto  the  population  of  China,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
much  over-estimated  ;  a  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
China  Proper  will  Iw;  found  below.  The  following  table  gives  a 
statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  according  to  the  latest  estimates  : — 


China  proper 
Dependencies  :— 

Manchuria 

Mongolia  . 

Tibet 

Jungaria   . 

East  Turkestan 

Total 


KiiRl,  s<i.  miles 

;!(;2.:U(» 

1,L'SS,<X)0 

(;->i,r)00 

147,950 
4;31,S00 


4,179,559 


Population 


383,000,000 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

(),000,000 

600,000 

580,000 


404,180,000 


The  territory  of  Corea  is  sometimes  added  to  this  total. 

According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  population  of 
the  19  provinces  of  China  proper  was  41.3,000,000  ;  other  esti^ 
mates  gave  350,000,000  ;  and  the  most  recent  unofficial  calcula- 
tion reduces  the  population  to  282,000,000.     In  tlie  following 
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table  the  figures  with  an  ♦  are  from  Chinese  official  data  for  1882  ; 
those  with  a  f  have  the  population  of  1879  ;  Fukien  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1844. 


Area: 

Fopalatian 

ProTinccs 

English  square 

ropalation 

pa- 

miles 

Bqnaremile 

Chilif 

58,949 

17,937,000 

304 

Shantung  * 

65.104 

36,247,835 

557 

Shansi*  . 

56,268 

12,211,4.53 

221 

Honan*   . 

65,104 

22,115,827 

340 

Kiangsn  * 

44.500 

20,905.171 

470 

Nganiiwei 

48.461 

20,696.2Ss 

425 

Kiangsi  f 

72,176 

24,534,118 

340 

Chehkiang  * 

:W.150 

11.588,692 

296 

Fukien  with  Formosa 

53.480 

25,790,556 

482 

Hupch*  . 

70,450 

.33,365.005 

473 

Hunan*  . 

74,.320 

21,002,604 

282         ' 

Shensif    . 

67.400 

8,432,193 

126 

Eansn  t    . 

86,608 

5,411.188 

62 

Szechuen  * 

166,800 

67,712,897 

406 

Kwangtunj::      with 

Hainan  * 

79,456 

29,706.249 

377 

KwangT>i  t 

78,250 

.5,151,327 

65 

Kweicliow  f      . 

64,554 

7,669,181 

118 

Yiinnan  t . 

Total 

1 

107,969 

11,721,-576 

108 

1,297,999 

382,978,840 

Aver.  234         i 

After  the  settlement  of  the  hostilities  with  France,  Formosa 
was  separated  from  Fukien  and  made  an  independent  (19th) 
province  under  a  governor. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities,  the 
total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  Cliina 
was  7,905  at  the  end  of  1889.  Among  them  were  3,276  British 
subjects,  1,061  Americans,  794  Japanese,  596  Grermans,  551 
Frenchmen,  and  348  Spaniards,  all  other  nationalities  being 
represented  by  very  few  members.  About  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  resided  at  Shanghai. 

Eeligion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  bv  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
adopted,  viz.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great 
religious  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  religion. 
The  Confucian  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  respect  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  But  distinct  and 
totally  separate  from  the  stated  periodic  observances  of  respect  offered  to 
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the  memory  of  Confucius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  unconnected 
therewith,  there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the 
Emperor,  as  the  '  sole  high  priest,'  worships  and  sacrifices  to  '  Heaven  ' 
every  year  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in 
Peking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Con- 
fucius, Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  con- 
templation and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients 
constitute  the  duties  of  a  Confucianist. 

Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous  and  elaborate  ritual  in 
China,  Taoism — originally  a  pure  philosophy — having  abjectly  copied 
Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism,  1,800  years  ago. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profess 
and  practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are 
Buddhist.  There  are  probably  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in 
the  north-east  and  south-west.  Eoman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing 
in  China,  and  is  estimated  to  have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  25 
bishoprics  besides  those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  Other 
Christian  societies  have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  Protestant  adherents  being  estimated  at  50,000. 

Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill-tribes  are  still  nature-worshippers,  and 
ethnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid  population. 

Instruction. 

Education  of  a  certain  ty^e  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  is  a  special  literary  or  lettered  class  who  alone  know  the  literature 
of  their  country,  to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  Yearly  ex- 
aminations are  held  for  literary  degrees  and  honours,  which  are  necessary 
as  a  passport  to  the  public  service  ;  and  in  1887,  for  the  first  time,  mathe- 
matics were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  among  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations.  Recently,  Western  literature,  and  especially  works  of  science, 
have  been  introduced  in  translations,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of 
Western  science  and  literature  are  continually  on  the  increase.  The  prin- 
cipal educational  institution  for  this  purpose  is  the  ♦  Tung  Wen  Kwan,'  or 
•College  of  Foreign  Knowledge,  at  Peking,  a  Government  institution,  where 
the  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  Western  literature  are  taught  by  European  and  American  professors, 
while  the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted  to  Chinese 
teachers.  There  are  besides  several  colleges  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  numerous  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  bodies  at  Shanghai ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  or  elementary  schools  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports, 
where  the  English  language  and  lower  branches  of  Western  science  only 
form  the  subjects  of  study.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection 
with  the  different  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow,  in  which 
foreign  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend  to 
make  their  career  in  the  army  or  navy  of  their  country  Western  modes  of 
warfare,  besides  Western  languages  and  literature.  Two  Chinese  news- 
papers have  for  several  years  flourished  at  Shanghai,  and  the  success  they 
have  achieved  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of  the  other 
treaty  ports. 
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Finance. 

The  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of  China  is  not  known.  According 
to  one  estimate  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  in  recent  years 
averaged  25,000,000/.,  derived  from  taxes  on  land,  grain,  salt,  and  customs 
duties.  The  Lind  tax  in  the  north  does  not  exceed  3».  per  acre  yearly, 
and  the  highest  rate  in  the  south  is  13*. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Chinese 
Government : — 

HaikwBn  taeU 

Land  tax,  portion  payable  in  silver 20,000,000 

Eice  tribute 2,800,000 

Salt  taxes  and  levies 9,600,000 

Maritime  customs  under  foreign  supervision  (including  Likin 

on  opium) 23,200,000 

Native  customs,  maritime  and  inland 6,000,000 

Transit  levy  on  miscellaneous  goods  and  opium,  foreign  and 

native' 11,000,000 

Licences 2,000,000 

Total  normal  revenue 79,600,000 

Other  two  sources  resorted  to  in  times  of  necessity  are  sale  of  office  and 
forced  contributions  among  the  wealthy ;  the  formerwas  abolished  by  imperial 
decree  in  1878.     The  sale  of  brevet  rank  is,  however,  still  in  vogue. 

The  receipts  from  the  foreign  customs  alone  are  made  pubUc.  They 
amounted  to  7,872,257  haikwan  taels,  or  2,361,677/.  (ex.  6».),  in  1864,  and, 
gradually  increasing,  had  risen  to  14,085,672  haikwan  taels,  or  4,020,286/. 
(ex.  5«.  "8J</.),  in  1882.  to  14,472,766  haikwan  taels,  or  3,829,253/.  (ex. 
5s.  3|</.),  in  1885,  to  1 5,144,678  haikwan  taels,  or  3,794,057/.  (ex.  5*.  O^d),  in 
1886,  to  20.541,399  haikwan  taels  (including  4,645,842  taels  opium  Likin). 
or  4,985,569/.  (ex.  4*.  lO^rf.),  in  1887,  to  23,167,892  haikwan  taels  (including 
6,622,406  taels,  opium  Likin),  or  5,442,041/.  (ex.  4#.  8§rf.),  in  1888,  and  to 
21,823,762  haikwan  taels  (including  6,085,290  taels,  opium  Likin),  or 
5,160,410/.  (ex.  4«.  8jrf.),  in  1889. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Grovernment  is  mainly  for  the  army,  the  mainten- 
nance  of  which  is  estimated  to  cost  15,000,000/.  per  annum  on  the  average. 

China  had  no  foreign  debt  till  the  end  of  1874.  Li  December  1874  the 
Government  contracted  a  loan  of  627,675/.,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest, 
secured  by  the  customs  revenue.  A  second  8  per  cent,  foreign  loan,  like- 
wise secured  on  the  customs,  to  the  amount  of  1,604,276/.,  was  issued  in 
July  1878.  Two  silver  loans  have  since  been  contracted,  a  loan  of  J  ,505,000/. 
in  1884,  and  loans  amounting  to  about  2,250,000/.  in  1886.  In  Febrnary 
1887  a  loan  of  250,000/.  was  arranged  in  Germany.  Various  small  silver 
loans,  generally  for  local  viceroys,  have  also  been  rioated  in  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong.     The  total  external  debt  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000/. 

Defence. 
Army. 
According  to  Chinese  oflBcial  statistics  the  army  ig  composed 
as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  Eight  Banners,  including  ^lanchus,  Mongols,  and  the 

E  s 
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Chinese  who  joined  the  inv^aders  under  the  Emperor  Shunchih  in 
A.D.  1644— total  323,800.  Of  these  100,000  are  supposed  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor  at  Peking  once  a  year.  The  number  of 
guards  in  the  Forbidden  City,  each  of  whom  holds  military  rank, 
is  given  as  717. 

2.  Tlie  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army,  having  6,459  officers 
and  650,000  privates.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  is  from  5s.  to  10s. 
a  month,  and  the  cavalry  receive  about  \l.,  out  of  which  each 
man  must  feed  his  horse,  and  replace  it  if  the  one  originally 
supplied  by  the  Government  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  very  reliable  information  about 
the  Chinese  army,  but  it  is  stated  that  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  occasion  upon  which  Chinese  troops 
were  opposed  to  Europeans.  Large  quantities  of  foreign-made 
arms  have  been  purchased,  and  the  arsenals  in  China,  under 
foreign  supervision,  are  said  to  be  daily  turning  out  both  arms 
and  ammunition.  Captain  Norman,  in  his  book,  'Tonquin,' 
divides  the  army  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Active  Army,  comprising  : — 

1 .  The  Army  of  Manchuria  ; 

2.  The  Army  of  the  Centre  ;  and 

3.  The  Army  of  Turkestan. 

II.  The  Territorial  Army. 

He  gives  the  number  of  the  Army  of  Manchuria  as  70,000  men,  divided 
into  two  army  corps,  the  head-quarters  of  the  one  being  at  Tsitsihar  the 
capital,  and  of  the  other  at  Moukden.  Many  of  these  troops  are  armed 
with  the  Mauser  rifle,  and  possess  a  liberal  supply  of  Krupp  8  centimetre 
field  cannon.  The  Army  of  the  Centre,  having  its  headquarters  at  Kalgan, 
an  important  town  to  the  N.W.  of  Peking,  is  immbored  at  50,000  men  in  time 
of  pefice.  This  number,  however,  can  be  doubled  in  case  of  war.  The  men 
are  a  hardy  race,  and  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles.  The  Army  of 
Turkestan  is  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  extreme  western  territories, 
and  could  not,  in  all  probability,  be  moved  eastward  in  the  event  of  war 
with  a  European  foe.  The  Territorial  Army,  or  '  Braves,'  is  a  kind  of  local 
militia,  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  strength  of  probably  600,000  men.  The 
numbers  are  kept  down  in  time  of  peace  to  200,000.  The  Tartar  cavalry 
of  the  north  are  mounted  on  undersized  but  sturdy  ponies.  The  small  size 
of  their  horses,  and  their  wretched  equipment,  render  them  no  match  for 
European  cavalry.  Permanent  Manclm  garrisons  under  Manchu  officers  arc 
established  in  a  few  of  the  great  cities  on  the  coast  and  along  the  frontier. 

Navy. 

China  has  lately  acquired  a  considerable  navy ;  the  ships  are  manj  of 
them  of  an  advanced  type.  The  fleet  is  divided  into  the  North  Coast 
Squadron,  the  Fooohow  Squadron,  the  Shanghai  Flotilla,  and  the  Canton 
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Flotilla.  The  North  Coast  Sqiiadron  consists  of  4  barbette  sea-going' 
armour-clads,  2  of  7,280  tons,  1  of  9,850  tons,  and  1  of  2,320  tons  ;  1  turret 
ship  of  2.320  tons,  2  deck-protected  cruisers,  each  of  2.300  tons  ;  4  torpedo 
cruisers,  23  first-class  and  4  smaller  torpedo-boats,  and  11  gunboats,  from 
325  to  440  tons.  The  Foochow  Squadron  consi-sts  of  9  cruisers  of  from 
1,300  to  2,480  tons ;  3  gunboats,  9  despatch  boats,  and  3  revenue  cruisers ; 
the  Shanghai  Flotilla,  of  an  armoured  frigate,  2,630  tons,  a  gunboat,  6 
floating  batteries  (wood),  and  3  transports  ;  and  the  Canton  Flotilla,  of  13 
gunboats. 

Production  and  Industry. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  though  no  statistics  as  to 
areas  or  crops  exist.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the  south.  Sugar  is  culti- 
vated in  Formosa  and  the  south  provinces.  Opium  has  become  a  crop  of 
increasing  importance.  Tea  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  west  and  south, 
in  Fu-Chien,  Hu-pei,  Hu-Nan,  Chiang- ksi,Cheh-Chiang,An-hui.  Kuangtung, 
and  Sze-ch'wan.  The  culture  of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of 
tea.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  everywhere,  but  the  best  and  the  most 
silk  comes  from  Kuangtung,  Sze-ch'wan,  and  Cheh-chiang. 

All  the  19  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Kai-plng,  Northern 
Chihli,  under  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  productive ;  at  Keelung, 
in  Formosa,  and  at  Hankow,  coal  mines  have  also  been  worked.  There  are 
also  considerable  stores  of  iron  and  copper  remaining  to  be  worked,  and  in 
Yiinnan  Japanese  mining  engineers  have  been  employed  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  apply  modem  methods  to  copper  mining,  which  is  an  industry  of 
some  antiquity  in  that  province. 


Commerce. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  China  is  mainly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  five  years 
1885-89,  in  haikwan  taels  : — 


—                  I        1SS5        i         1886                 1887 

1888 

1889  > 

Iinpons  . 
Exports  . 

88,200,018       87,479,323  '  102.263,669  \  124,782,893 
65,005,711       77,206,568       85,860,208  |     92,401,067 

110,884.358 
96,947,832 

'  These  values  arc  the  actual  market  prices  of  the  ?oods  (imports  and  exports)  in  the  ports 
of  China ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  the  value  of  tlie  imports  at  the  mouienc 
of  landing',  and  of  the  exports  at  the  moment  of  shipping,  that  should  be  taken.  For  this 
ptirpose  from  the  imports  there  have  to  be  deducJed  the  costs  incurred  aft«r  landing, 
namely,  the  expenses  of  lauding,  storing,  and  selling,  and  the  duty  paid  ;  and  to  the  exports 
there  have  to  be  add^d  the  importer's  commission,  the  expenses  of  packing,  storing,  and 
shipping,  and  the  export  duty.  So  dealt  with,  the  value  of  tlie  imports  for  1889  comes  to 
96,028,166  haikwan  taels,  and  the  value  of  the  exiwrt^  to  111,092,703  haikwan  taeU,  the  value 
of  the  exports  regarded  from  this  standpoint  being  15,000,000  haikwan  taels  iu  excess  of  that 
of  the  imports. 
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During  1889  the    principal    countries    participated    in 
trade  of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


the 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade 

— 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  iu  liaikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

taels) 

taels) 

taels) 

Great  Britain 

21,167,357 

15,656,907 

36,824,264 

Hong  Kong , 

63,371,081 

35,186,644 

98,557,725 

India    .... 

7,906,579 

1,089,965 

8,996,544 

United  States  of  America 

3,805,664 

7,084,121 

10,889,785 

Continent    of    Europe 

(without  Eussia) 

2,205,988 

17,533,707 

19,739,695 

Japan  .... 

6,601,833 

0,469,030 

13,070,863 

Russia  (in  Europe  and 

Asia) 

766,170 

7,289,322 

8,055,492 

The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the  exports  to 
that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 

The  figures  given  above  include  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year ;  and  also  the  like  statistics  of  the  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  Slacao  with  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Kowloon 
and  Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1889)  : — 


Imports 

Haikwan  taels 

Exports 

Haikwan  taels 

Opium      . 

30,444,869 

Tea  . 

28,257,314 

Cotton  goods    . 

36,135,596 

Silk,  raw  k  manufd 

36,401,967 

Raw  cotton 

1,213,349 

Sugar 

2,723,062 

Woollen  goods 

3,975,476 

Straw  braid 

2,033,775 

Metals 

6,728,394 

Hides,  cow  &  buffalo 

701,890 

Coal 

2,376,777 

Paper 

1,422,825 

Oil,  kerosene   . 

2,875,490 

Clothing  . 

1,709,591 

Seaweed,  fishery  pro- 

Chinaware and  pot- 

ducts, &c. 

4,508,937 

tery 

638,428 

Of  the  tea  in  1889,  603,738  piculs  (each  133^  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Britan,' 
536,494  piculs  to  Russia,  296,148  piculs  to  the  United  States,  130,405  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  139.623  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,807,208  piculs. 
The  total  export  of  tea  has  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  in  1879-89, 
in  piculs  :  -1879,  1,987,463;  1885,2,128,751;  1886,  2,217,295;  1887, 
2,153,037;  1888,2,167,552;  1889,1,807,308. 

China  has  besides  an  extcnsi\e  coasting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels,  both  junks  and  foreign- 
built  vessels.  A  considerable  ficet  of  steamers  belonging  to  a  Chinese 
company  is  engaged  in  this,  and  occasionally  participates  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Govern-  ' 
ment,  the  right  of  access  to  twenty-three  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  these  twenty-three  ports,  known  as  treaty  ports,  with  the  name 
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of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  Talue  of  their  direct 
foreign  imports  and  exports  for  1889  : — 


Names  of  Ports 

ProTinces 

1    Popnlation 

Imports 

Kxports 

Haikwantads 

Hailnran  taels 

Newchwang  . 

Shengking 

60,000 

234,261 

99,440 

Tient-sin 

Chihii 

950,000 

1,484,550 

4,032,464 

Chefoo  . 

Shantung 

29,000 

1,340,522 

417,368 

Chung-king  . 

Szechuan 

— 

— 

— 

Ichang  . 

Hupeh 

!        34,000 

— 

— 

Hankow 

„ 

775,000 

6,045 

5,575,650 

Kiukiang 

Kiangsi 

53,000 

1,995 

10,850 

wuhu  r 

Anhwei 

74,000 

9,865 

— 

Nanking 

Kiangsu 

150,000 

— 

— 

Chinkiang 

„ 

135,000 

33,625 

— 

Shanghai 

„ 

355,000 

59,172,250 

41,617,986 

Ningpo  . 

Chehkiang 

:      250,000 

128,853 

— 

Wenchow 

„ 

!        80,000 

5,003 

— 

Foochow 

Fukien 

i      630,000 

3,099,7211 

5,565,359 

Tamsui  . 

Taiwan     (For- 

mosa)   . 

j      100,000 

1,443,564 

84,160 

Kelnng  . 

>» 

70,000 

— 

— 

Taiwan  . 

,, 

135,000 

— 

— 

Takow  . 

„ 

100,000 

1,141,528 

735,725 

Amoy    . 

Fukien 

96,000 

6,129,688 

4,077,115 

Swatow 

Kwangtung 

32,000 

6,982,253 

1,801,806 

Canton  . 

„ 

1,600,000 

10,968,445 

16,416,604 

Kiungchow    . 

„ 

40,000 

1,029,211 

232,672 

Pakhoi  . 

„ 

25,000 

3,306,254 

395,658 

Since  April  1887  the  customs  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  foreign  customs. 
Kowloon  imports  12,894,763  haikwan  taels,  exports  14,194,598  haikwan 
taels;  and  Lappa  imports  3,775,335  haikwan  taels  and  exports  1,541,151 
haikwan  taels.  The  same  service  has  also  been  charged  with  the  collection 
of  the  so-caUed  Likin  (inland)  tax  on  foreign  opium  import-ed,  which  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  foreign  maritime  customs 
receipts. 

The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  Chinese  (Jovemment  consented  to  throw 
open  by  a  treaty  made  with  PVance  in  1858,  in  which  England  participated 
under  the  '  most  favoured  nation '  clause,  had  not  been  opened  at  the  end 
of  1889, 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  into  China 
(excluding  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1885 

1S86        '        1887                1S.SS        '       1889 

Exports  to  Great  B-itnin 
Imports  of  British  produce 

8,G  14.069 
5  187,283 

€                      t                     £                   £ 
8,04i>.338          6.067.043     ,     r.,457.(w."J        6,115,591 
5,240,0SC         0,243,0;»2         6,2<"»3,590        5,038,895 

The  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  made  up,  to 
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the  amount  of  more  than  two-thirds,  of  tea.  During  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889,  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  China  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows : — 


Year 


Quantities 


Value 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


lbs. 

1.31,284,354 

135,960,209 

110,506,951 

98,097,843 

82,718,606 


& 
6,044,871 
5,960,224 
4,261,471 
4,016,626 
328,001 


Besides  tea,  the  only  other  important  article  of  export  from  China  to 
Great  Britain  is  raw  silk,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  954,725Z.  in  1885, 
to  760,629Z.  in  1886,  to  899,975^.  in  1887,  to928,225Z.  in  1888,  to  1,131,642^. 
in  1889.  Manufactured  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  the  former  of  the  value 
of  3,638,152Z.,  and  the  latter  of  526,060Z.,  in  the  year  1889,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  the  Chinese  Empire,  exclusive 
of  the  goods  passing  in  transit  through  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  ti'ade  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  the  head  of  which  is  a  foreigner 
(British),  under  whom  is  a  large  staff  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese 
.subordinates,  the  department  being  organised  somewhat  similarly  to  the 
English  Civil  Service.     It  has  an  agency  in  London. 

Shipping  and  Ifavigation. 

During  the  year  1889,  29,145  vessels,  of  23,517,884  tons  (24,604  being 
steamers  of  22,684,132  tons),  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  ports.  Of  these 
15,763,  of  14,903,750  tons,  were  British  ;  9,427,  of  6,020,526  tons,  Chinese  ; 
2,656,  of  1,-582,648  tons,  German  ;  528,  of  441,667  tons,  Japanese ;  178,  of 
75,077  tons,  American ;  179,  of  269,002  tons,  French. 

Internal  Communications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  none 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.  A  first  attempt  to  introduce  railways  into  the  country  was  made  by 
the  construction,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  China,  of  a  short 
line  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  twelve  miles  in  length.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  June  3, 1876,  but  closed  again  in  1877,  and  taken  up  after  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  A  small  railway  was  constructed  from 
the  K'ai-p'ing  mines  for  conveyance  of  coal  to  Hok  ou,situ.ated  on  the  Petang, 
u  river  ten  miles  north  of  the  Peiho,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  deep 
water  on  the  Petang.  A  continuation  has  been  completed  from  Petang, 
fia  Taku,  to  Tientsin ;  the  two  lines  making  a  length  of  about  86  miles. 
An  imperial  decree  was  issued  at  the  end  of  1888  ordering  the  extension  of 
this  line  from  Tie^ntsin  along  the  Peilio  to  Tnngcliow,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Peking,  but  this  was  subsequently  rescinded.  In  the  summer  of  1889 
the  Emperor  ordered  the  construction  of  a  line  across  the  north-west  of 
China  from  Peking  to  Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  River,  and  committed  the 
task  to  the  two  Viceroys  of  the  provinces  through  which  the  projected 
railway  is  to  run,  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  latter  official 
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having  been  transferred  to  Hankow  from  the  Viceroyalty  of  Canton  for  the 
puipose.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  no  decided  steps  have  been  taken 
to  carry  oat  the  scheme.  The  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  being  rapidly 
extended  all  over  the  Empire.  There  is  a  line  between  Peking  and  Tientsin, 
one  which  connects  the  capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria  up 
to  the  Russian  frontier  on  the  Amour  and  the  llssuri ;  while  Newchwang, 
Chefoo,  Shanghai,  Yangchow,  Soochow,  ali  the  s«ven  treaty  ports  on  the 
Y'angtze,  Canton  Fatshan,  Woochow,  Longchow,  and  all  the  principal  cities 
in  the  Empire  are  now  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capital. 
The  line  from  Canton  westerly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-f n,  the  capital  of 
Yunnan  {province,  and  beyond  it  to  Manwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmah. 
Shanghai  is  also  in  communication  with  Foochow,  Amoy,  Kashing-,  Shao- 
shing,  Ningpo,  &c.  Lines  have  been  constructed  between  Foochow  and 
Canton,  and  between  Taku,  Port  Arthur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Corea ; 
and  the  line  along  the  Yangtze  Valley  has  been  extended  to  Chungking  in 
Szechuen  province.  By  an  arrangement  recently  made  with  the  Russian 
telegraph  authorities  the  Chinese  and  Siberian  lines  in  the  Amour  Valley 
are  to  be  joined,  so  that  there  will  be  direct  overland  communication 
between  Peking  and  Europe. 

The  postal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on.  under  the  Minister  of  Wax, 
by  means  of  post-carts  and  runners.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,000 
offices  for  post-carts,  and  .'scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  terri- 
tories arc  2,040  offices  for  runners.  There  are  also  numerous  private 
postal  couriers,  and  during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  the 
Foreign  Customs  in  Peking  and  the  outports. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  ordinary  use  at  the  treaty  ports 
and  in  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  are  as  follows : — 

Money. 
The  sole  official  coinage  of  China  is  the  copper  cash,  of  which  about 
1,600-1,700  =  1  haikwan  tael,  and  about  22  =  1  penny.  Large  paj-ments 
are  made  by  weight  of  silver  bullion,  the  standard  being  the  Liang  or  tael. 
The  haikwan  (or  customs)  tael,  being  one  tael  weight  of  pure  silver,  was 
equal  in  1 889  to  4*.  ^^d.,  or  423  haikvs'an  tael  to  a  potmd  sterling. 

By  an  Imperial  decree,  issued  during  1890,  the  silver  dollar  coined  at 
the  new  Canton  mint  is  made  current  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  of  the 
same  value  as  the  Mexican  and  United  States  silver  dollars,  and  as  the 
Japanese  silver  yen.  Foreign  coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  bullion,  and 
usually  taken  by  weight,  except  at  the  treaty  ports. 

Weight. 

=  1  Hu. 

=  1  Hm. 

=  1  Li  (nominal  cash). 

=  1  ^m  (Candaren). 

=  1  Txien  (Mace). 

=  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1^  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 

=  1  A:i?i(Cattv)  =  lilbs.  „ 

=  1   Tan  (Picul)  =  ]33^1bs.         „  „ 

Capacity. 

=  1  SJieng. 

=  1  Tou  (holding  from  6^  to  10  Kin  of  rice  and  mea- 
suring from  113  to  1*63  gallon).  Commodities, 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold  by  weight. 


10  Szc      . 

10  Hu      . 

10  Hao     . 

10  Li       . 

10  Fun    . 

10  Tsi^n  . 

16  Liang . 

100  Kin     . 

\0  Ko       . 

10  Sheng  . 
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Length. 
10  Fim    .         .   =1   7s?/?i  (inch). 

10  Tsun  .        .   =1   C7«/i  (foot)  =  14*1  English  inches  by  treaty. 
10  CJdh  .         .   =1   C/um// ^  2  iathoms 
1  Li       .         ,    =  approximately  '6  cables. 

In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Chih 
of  H^  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standard.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  Chih,  for 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  Chih') 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  connnon. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Hsiieli  Fu-ch'eng. 

English  Secretary. — Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy,  Minister,  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  British  Trade. — Sir  John 
Walsham,  Bart.     Appointed  Nov.  24,  1885. 

Secretary. — W.  N.  Beauclerk. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Peking,  Amoy,  Canton, 
Chefoo,  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo-chow,  Hankow,  Ichang,  Kiukiang, 
Kiung-chow,  Newchwang,  Ningpo,Pakhoi,  Shanghai  (C.G.),  Swatow,  Tainan, 
Tamsui,  Tien-tsin,  Wenchow,  Wuhu. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  China. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Catalogue  of  tlie  Cliincse  Customs  Collection  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion.   Shan{,'liai,  1873. 

Catalogue  of  the  Cliinese  Colloetioii  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    Shanghai,  1 878. 

Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  at  the  London  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Shanghai,  1883. 
And  the  International  Health  Exhiliition.    London,  1884. 

Customs  Gazette,  Shanghai ;  published  quarterly. 

Report.s  and  Statistics  relating  to  Opium  in  China.    Shanghai,  1881. 

Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China.  Part  I.  Abstracts  of  Trade  and  Customs 
Revenue  Statistics.    Part  II.  Statistics  of  each  Port.    Slianghai,  published  yearly. 

Correspondence  respe(;ting  the  State  of  Affairs  in  China.    London,  1885. 

Report  on  the  Culture,  Production,  and  Manufacture  of  Silk  in  China.    Shanghai,  1881.  4. 

Tea.  1888.    Slianghai,  1889.    4. 

Tariff  Returns :  a  set  of  tables  showing  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  Customs  TnriflE  of 
1858on  theTi-adeof  1885.    Shanghai,  1889.    4.    2  vols. 

Silk  :  Statistics,  1879-88.    Slianghai,  1889.    4. 

Opium  :  Historical  Note,  or  the  I'oiipy  in  China.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

List  of  Cliinese  Medicines.    Slmiighai,  1889.    4. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    4.  London,  1871. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  of  tlie  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Trade  of  the  L^ppor 
Yangtsze  River.    Presented  to  Parliament.    Fol.    London,  1870. 

Commercial  Reports  from  II. M.  Consuls  in  China  for  1889.    H.    London,  1889. 

Report  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nic(il.>;oii,  British  Secretary'  of  Legation, on  tlie  Opinm  Trade  in 
Cliina,  dateii  Poking,  February  25,  1878,  in  'Reports  by  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
Legation.'     Part  IlL     1878.    "8.     I/indon,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  Hosie  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provinces  of  Ssu-Ch'uan,  YUnnan,  and 
Kuei  Chon,  1883.    London,  1884  :  aiid  thnmph  Central  Ssu-Ch'uan  in  1884.     London,  1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hopkins  on  tlie  Island  of  Formosa.     Ixindon,  1885. 

Report  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Fulford  on  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  Cliina.    No.  2.     London,  1887. 

Report,  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  a  Journey  in  South-Western  China.    T/>ndon,  1888. 

TnideofCircat  Britain  with  China,  in  'Aiiiiunl  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1888.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1889. 
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2.  Nox-Official  Publicatioxs. 

Anderson  (John),  Handalay  to  Momein  :  a  Xarrative  of  the  two  Expeditions  to 
Western  Chica  of  1868  and  1875  with  Colonels  E.  B.  Sladen  and  Horace  Browne  8. 
London,  1876. 

B(^ier  (E.  C!olborne),  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western  China  :  in  Snpplementuy  Filters 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.     London,  1883. 

Bastion  (Fr.  A.),  Die  Tolker  des  Sstlicben  Aliens.    6  Tota.    8.    Jena,  1866-71. 

BotOger  (  Demetrius),  Historr  of  China.    3  vols.    London,  1883-84. 

Cami  (L.  de).  Voyage  en  Indo^Chine  et  dans  Tempire  chinoi&  Flatia,  187S.  English  Ter> 
sion,  London,  1872. 

China,  Population  ol  Diacnsaion  of  Data  in  Behm  and  Wagner's '  BerSlkemng  der  Erde,* 
TiL    Qotha,1883. 

China  Reriew.    Hong  Kong. 

China  Recorder.    Shanghai. 

Chinese  Army,  the    In  Slactirood'*  Mofforine.    May  1884. 

ColquMoun  (A.  R.),  Across  Chrj'se :  bom  Canton  to  Ifandalay.    3  xxAb.    London,  1883. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  RepiIblica  de  Colombia.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in 
1819,  and  was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This 
vast  Republic  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic 
of  New  Granada,  February  29, 1832.  The  Constitution  of  April  1, 
1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation  of  eight  States, 
under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September  20, 
1861,  the  convention  of  Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation 
under  the  new  name  of  United  States  of  Xew  Granada,  with 
nine  States.  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was 
formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old  name  Colombia — 
United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  com- 
posed of  three  delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Consti- 
tution of  August  4,  1886.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was 
abolished,  and  they  became  simple  departments,  their  presidents, 
elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  governors  under  the  direct 
nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  whose  term  of  office 
has  been  prolonged  from  two  to  six  years,  and  of  course  the  name 
was  changed  ;  the  country  is  now  known  as  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
members,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
deputing  three  senators ;  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering  66 
(subject  to  change)  members,  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  each  depart- 
ment forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  President  of  Colombia  exercises  his  executive  functions  through 
seven  ministers,  or  secretaries,  responsible  to  Congress.  Congress  elects 
three  substitutes,  one  of  whom  fills  the  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
during  a  president's  term  of  office. 

President  of  the  Jlejiublic. — yenor  Dr.  Don  Rafael  iVJ^iCC ;  assumed  office 
June  4,  1887. 

The  departments  have  retained  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  old 
sovereignty,  such  as  the  entire  management  of  their  finances,  &c. ;  each  is 
presided  over  by  a  governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  to  embrace  .')04,773  English  square 
miles,  of  which  3:{0,7.'5(!  square  miles  are  north  of  the  equator,  and  the 
remainder  south  of  the  equator.     According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the 
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population  at  that  date  was  2,951^3,  and  an  official  estimate  of  1881  gives 
it  as  follows : — 


Beputmcnto 

Area: 

English 

aqnaremiles 

Fopulatioa 

Dauttr 

perainwe 

mile 

0»iuul 

FOpolflAiOQ 

Antioqaia .    . 
Bolivar      .     . 
Boyartt     .    . 
Cauca  .     .    . 
Cnndinamarca 
Magdalena    . 
Panama    .    . 
Santander 
Tolim.i      .    . 

Total.     . 

22,316 
21,345 
33,351 
257,462 
79,810 
24,440 
31,571 
16,409 
18,069 

470,000 
280.000 
702,000 
621,000 
569,000 
90,000 
285,000 
655,600 
306,000 

21 
13 
21 
2-4 

7 

3-7 

9 
35 
17 

Medellin  .    . 
Cartagena 
Tunja   .    .    . 
Popayan   .     . 
Bogota      .     . 
Santa  Marta. 
Fuuuna    .    . 
Socorro     .    . 
Ibagu£ .    .    . 

40,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9,000 

100,000 

3,000 

30.000 

16,000 

10,000 

504,773 

3,878,600 

9-9 

This  includes  220,000  unci\-ilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  There  were  1,434,129  males 
and  1,517,194  females  in  1870. 

The  capital,  B<^ota,  lies  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  four  principal 
commercial  towns  are: — Medellin,  45,000,  in  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
an  important  mining  region  of  the  country  ;  Barranquilla,  on  a  canon  of 
the  river  Magdalena,  and  connected  by  railway  (20  miles)  with  a  seaport, 
20,000  inhabitants — nearly  aU  the  commerce  of  the  country  passes  through 
it ;  Bucaramanga,  12,000  inhabitants ;  and  C6cuta,  10,000,  both  in  the  de- 
partment of  Santander,  and  both  large  coffee  centres. 

Beligion  and  Education. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercise  is  '  not  contrary  to  Christian 
morals  nor  to  the  law.'  There  are  two  universities,  and  numerous  colleges 
and  special  technical  schools  in  the  Republic.  In  1889  there  were  14 
normal  schools  with  393  students,  and  1,734  primary  schools  with  92,794 
pupils.     Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory. 

Finance. 
The  following  are  the  official  estimates  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  biennial  years  indicated  : — 


- 

188»-90 

1890-91               ':              1891-W 

Revenue    . 
Expenditure 

Pesos 
18,173,700 
23,852,806 

Pesos 
19,540,700 
24,513,232 

Pesos 
20,351,100 
23,911,515 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  Accord- 
ing to  official  statement  the  internal  debt  amounts  to  29,605,551 
pesos,  of  which  5,037,310  is  consolidated,  24,568,241  pesos  float- 
ing ;  besides  7,500,000  pesos  due  from  the  last  war,  and  another 
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(in  September  1889)  11,932,780  pesos,  Governmeut  paper-money, 
or  within  67,220  dollars  of  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 

The  external  debt  with  ten  years'  accrued  interest  amounts 
(1890)  to  2,878,203/.,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors.  Nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  the  external  debt  have  been  in  pro- 
gress for  some  time,  but  are  not  yet  (December  1890)  concluded. 

Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress 
each  year.  The  peace  footing  is  6,500.  In  case  of  war,  the  Executive  can 
raise  the  army  to  the  strength  which  circamstances  may  require. 

Production. 

Gold  is  fonnd  in  all  the  departments.  From  Antioquia  alone  gold 
valued  at  40,000?.  is  exported  annually.  Tolima  is  rich  in  silver.  It  is 
estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  125  millions  sterling  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  7  millions  have  been  exported  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  caltivation.  It  is  believed 
to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value, 
from  want  of  means  of  communication  and  transport.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  condition.  Coffee  is  most  largely  cultivated.  In  the  central 
districts  European  cattle  and  horses  flourish.  According  to  the  latest 
official  returns  there  wei-e  (1883)  949,072  cattle  in  the  country,  140,735 
horses,  41,520  miiles,  13,090  asses,  58,280  additional  horses,  miiles,  and  asses 
reported  together,  41,696  sheep,  610,147  goats,  and  343,542  pigs. 


Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  as  follows  :  — 


- 

i88r 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports 

Pe?08 

8,592,689 

13,963,227 

Pesos 
10,642,630 
16,618,183 

Pesos 
11,777,624 
16,199,718 

The  principal  imports  are  food-stuffs  and  textiles,  and  the  chief  exports 
are  coffee,  cinchona  (the  export  of  which  has  rapidly  declined),  earth-nuts, 
corn,  silver  ore,  cacao,  cotton  dye-stuffs,  live  animals,  tobacco.  In  the 
imports  of  1889  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  4,584,873  pesos ;  France, 
2,411,585  pesos;  the  United  States,  1,2.'50,47G  pesos;  Germany,  1,321,390 
pesos.  Of  the  exports  in  1889,  4,547,(528  pesos  went  to  Great  Britain: 
3,950,531  pesos  to  the  United  States  ;  1,410,683  pesos  to  Germany;  1,781,619 
pesos  to  France.  Tiie  value  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1889  was  3,516,293 
pesos  ;  hides  1,188,911 ;  gold  in  bars  and  powder  2,460,718 ;  minerals  of  all 
kinds  4,464,750  pesos  ;  tobacco  798,029  pesos. 

Far  more  important  than  the  direct  commerce  is  the  transit  trade, 
passing  through  the  two  ports  of  Panama  and  of  Colon,  or  Aspinwall, 
which,  united  by  railway,  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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In  1889  the  thrciigh  traffic  was  192,845  tons,  showing  a  falling  off  of  2,564 
tons  as  compared  with  the  traffic  of  1888,  due  to  decrease  in  the  New  i'ork 
trade.  The  traffic  from  the  I'acific  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  from  the 
Atlantic. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  exports  sent  from 
Colombia  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  home  produce 
entered  into  Colombia,  according  to  the  Beard  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of 
the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 :- 


- 

1885 

1886 

£ 

39S,(»86 
939,509 

1887 

1888                1889 

Krports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pnxluce 

C 

237,140 
660,124 

266,002 
1,165,832 

372,445    1       245,290 
1,126,441    1     1,157,296 

Of  the  exports  from  Colombia  to  Great  Britain  the  most  important 
articles  in  1889  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  30,108/.;  cinchona,  of  the 
value  of  4,104Z.  (53,982/.  in  188(5);  coffee,  of  the  value  of  99,68U.; 
caoutchouc,  11,518/.  At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British  home  produce 
imported  into  Colombia  in  1889  were  manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the 
value  of  724,080/.  The  other  principal  articles  imported  from  Great 
Britain  in  1889  were  linen  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  64,958/.;  wooUens^ 
of  the  value  of  86,867/.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of 
51,453/. ;  apparel  and  haberdasherr,  29,494/. 

Shipping  and  Commimications. 

In  1889  894  vessels  of  798,762  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Colombia,  of 
which  583  of  768,908  tons  weie  steamers ;  351  steamers  and  10  sailing 
vessels  were  British,  the  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  being  418,260.  In 
1889,  230  vessels  of  295,709  tons  (127  British  of  156,165  tons)  entered  the 
1  ort  of  Cartagena. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Colombia  in  1890  was  218  miles.  Three 
railways  are  complete  and  in  working  order,  and  five  others  are  partly  con- 
structed and  in  use.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple  mule  tracks,  but 
tl:e  Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main  roads.  Thirty- 
\  o  regular  steamers  visit  Colombian  ports  every  month  ;  of  these  1 5  are 
i.nglish,  9  American,  4  German,  3  French,  and  1  Spanish. 

The  Post  Office  of  Colombia  carried  1,063,504  letters  and  post-cards, 
411,988  samples,  printed  matter,  kc,  15,813  registered  letters  and  packets 
in  the  year  1888. 

There  were  2,800  miles  of  telegraph  in  1888,  and  200  miles  more  in 
course  of  construction. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  companj-  was  formed 
in  1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
mainly  following  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  capital  received  up  to  June 
30,  1886,  amounted  to  772,545,412  francs ;  and  it  was  expected  that  before 
the  undertaking  was  completed  this  would  have  to  be  nearly  doubled.  It 
was  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of  600  million  francs  in  December  1888  ;  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  was  taken  up.  It  was  sought  to  form  a  new 
company,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  company  was  compelled  to  go 
into  liquidation  and  suspend  payment  and  aU  operations  on  the  canal  (from 
ilarch  15,  ISS9).  Provisional  administrators  were  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Tribunal  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  The  total  length  of  the  canal 
will  be  46  miles. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  issued  from  the  mints  of  Bogota 
and  Medellin  (the  only  ones  now  open),  from  March  1885  to  September  1889, 
has  been :— Gold  (0-066  fine)  117,884  pesos;  silver  (0-835  tine)  726,849 ; 
silver  (0-500  fine)  3,361,407  ;  total  4,209,140  pesos.  The  whole  amount  of 
money  now  (September  1889)  current  in  the  country  is  reported  as  fol- 
lows : — National  Bank  notes,  11,932,780  pesos  ;  notes  of  banks  for  which 
Government  is  responsible,  729,526  pesos  ;  private  and  joint-stock  bank  notes 
3,356,000;  nickel  coinage,  3,120,000  ;  silver  and  gold  coins  (0-835  and  0-900 
fine) ;  locked  up  in  banks,  3,055,000 ;  silver  and  gold  coin  (mostly  silver 
0-500  fine),  in  general  circulation,  2,839,474  ;  total,  25,000,000  pesos. 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Colombia,  and  the  British  equi- 
valents, are : — 

Money. 

The  Peso,  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  =  5  francs  =  3s.  id.  actual  price  ;  nominal 
value,  4s.  The  peso  or  dollar  of  10  reals  is  the  legal  tender,  although  the 
country  people  and  retail  trade  generally  adopt  the  old  dollar  of  8  r.,  which 
is  usually  meant  unless  peso  f  uerte  or  peso  de  lei  is  stifjulated.  Its  nominal 
value  is  4s.,  or  5  fr.,  but  owing  to  the  new  coinage  law  reducing  the  fine- 
ness from  835  to  500  decimas,  the  Colombian  dollar  is  really  worth  little 
above  2s.,  or  half  its  former  value,  except,  of  course,  at  Panama  or  Colon, 
where  paper  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  There  the  sol  or  Peruvian  dollar 
is  the  legal  tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Nickel. — 1^  c,  2\  c,  5  c,  common  in  every-day  use,  and  often  at  a 
premium  of  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Silver. — |  r.,  1  r.,  2  r.,  not  coined  at  present. 

All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any  that  arrive 
are  bought  up  at  the  ports  at  90  to  100  per  cent,  premium. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857,  and  the 
only  weights  and  measures  recognised  by  the  Government  are  these  : — In 
custom-house  business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,205  pounds  avoirdupois, 
is  the  standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  pounds  Spanish,  or 
12.J  kilos  ;  the  quintal,  of  100  pounds  Spanish,  or  50  kilos  ;  and  the  cargo,  of 
250  pounds  Spanish,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian  libra 
is  equal  to  1'102  pound  avoirdupois.  As  regards  measures  of  length,  the 
Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm.,  is  used  for  retailing  purposes,  although  the 
English  yard  is  mostly  employed,  but  in  liquid  measure  the  French  litre  is 
the  legal  standard. 

Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Britain. 
Ihvcoy  and  Minister.— I>x.  Felipe  Angulo. 
Secretary. — Dr.  Daniel  Reyes. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 
Minuter  and  Consul-  General. — W.  J.  Dickson. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Colombia. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Circulaire  clu  3krinistre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  gar  les  mines  d'or  <t  d'argent  de  la  BefNib- 
lique  de  Colombie.    BogoU,  1886. 

Bulletin  du  canal  interoc^aniqae.    Paris,  1888. 

Descripcion  histdrica,  geogrAphica  y  polltica  de  la  Repdblica  de  Ccdombia.    Bogota,  1887. 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7, 188«).    BogoU. 

Diiirio  Official    Bogota,  1890. 

Informc  de  Ministro  de  Foment©— del  Hinistro  de  Guerra ;  dd  Kinistro  de  Instroocion 
Piiblica  ;  Ministro  de  Belacanes  Exteriores ;  Hinistro  de  Gobienio ;  Miuistro  dd  Teaoro ;  del 
Ministro  de  Hacienda.    Bo«ot&,  1889. 

Report  by  Mr.  Scruggs,  VS.  Minister  at  Bogota,  on  Colombia  and  its  People,  in  'Beport* 
of  the  Unitel  States  Consuls'  Xos.  30, 31,  and  32,  1883.    Washington,  1883. 

Report  on  the  National  Mining  Code,  in  Xo.  103  of  'Beporta  on  Sobjecta  of  Genend  and 
Commercial  Interest.'    London,  1888. 

Report  on  the  Agricultural  Condition  of  Colombia,  in  Xo.  446  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Oonsn- 
lar  Reports,'  1885.  .     „    ,      .  ^ 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Colombia,  for  1888,  in  Xos.  456  and  626,  and  on  the  Trade  of  Carta- 
gena, in  Ko.  556.  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Rqiorta.'    1889. 

Report  on  the  tnule  of  Colombia  in  '  Deutschea  Handels  ArchiT,'  Dec.  1890. 

Trade  of  Colombia  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foragn  Oomitries  and  British  Poawtons  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4.  London, 
1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Sa/es  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Bruycier  (P.  de),  Lcs  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Colombie.  Extrait  du  Bull,  de  la  Soc 
E.  de  la  Geographie  d'Anvers.    Antwerp,  1888. 

Cadena  (P.  J.),  Anales  diplomiticos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1878. 

ColumHen,  Articles  in  '  Export '  for  .Vpril  1886.    Berlin. 

Etguerra,  Diccionario  geografico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1879. 

Elienne  (C.  P.),  Nouvelie-Grenade,  aper^  gto^ral  snr  la  Colombie.    Geneve,  1887. 

Hall  (CoL  F.),  Colombia ;  its  Present  State  in  respect  of  Climate,  Soil,  &c.  8.  Philaddphia 
1871. 

Hattaurek  (P.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  AmericansL    12.    New  York,  1867. 

Bolton,  Twenty  Months  in  the  .^^ndes.    New  York. 

Marr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vdsL    8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Motquera  (General),  Compendio  de  geografia,  general,  poUtica,  fisica  y  special  dc  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    8.    London,  1866. 

Pereira  (R.  S.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1883. 

Perez  (Felipe),  Geografia  general,  fisica  y  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Clolombia. 
Bogota,  1883. 

PmcUt  (J.),  New  Granada  :  its  Internal  Resources.    8.    London,  1863. 

Jtedm  (Armand),  Panama  et  Darien.    Paris,  1881. 

Rodriguet  (J.  C),  The  Panama  CanaL    London,  1885. 

Samper  (M.),  Ensayo  sobre  las  reroluciones  poUticas  y  la  condicion  de  las  repAftliwa 
Colombiauas.    8.    Paris,  1861. 

Simoiu  (F.  A.  A.),  Goajira  Peninsula.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Decem- 
ber 1885. 

Simons  (F.  A.  A.),  Siora  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Gcogr^hical 
Societr,  1881. 

WhUe  (R.  B.),  Notes  on  the  Central  Prorinces  of  Colombia,  Proceedings  of  Boyal  G«(>> 
graphical  Society  for  1883.    London,  1883. 
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CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

The  Congo  Free  State  was  constituted  and  defined  by  the  General  Act  of 
the  International  Congo  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  February  26,  1885, 
by  which  it  was  declared  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  in 
conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  basin  of  the  River  Congo.  The  Powers 
reserved  to  themselves,  until  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  right  of 
deciding  if  freedom  of  eutiy  shall  be  maintained  or  not.  But  an  Inter- 
national Conference,  which  met  at  Brussels  in  1890,  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Free  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports.  The  Congo  Free 
State  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
individually;  but  by  will  dated  August  2,  1889,  the  King  bequeathed  to 
Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  On  July  31,  1890,  the 
territories  of  the  State  were  declared  inalienable,  and  a  Convention  of 
July  ;■{,  1890,  between  Belgium  and  the  Free  State,  reserved  to  the  former 
the  right  of  annexing  the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Governor-  General. — 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, and  three  heads  of  departments.  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice,  Finance, 
and  the  Interior.  There  is  a  local-  Government,  consisting  of  the  Governor- 
General,  Vice-Governor-General,  State  Inspector,  General  Secretary,  Direc- 
tor of  Justice,  Director  of  Finance,  and  Commander  of  the  Forces.  The  seat 
of  Government  is  at  Boraa. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  were  defined  by  convention 
between  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  and  Germany,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1884;  Great  Britain,  December  16,  1884;  the  Netherlands,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885  ;  and  Portugal,  February  14,  1885. 
The  State  includes  a  small  section  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth  to  Manyanga ;  French  territory  intervening  between  this  last  station 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mobangi,  whence  the  State  extends  northwards  to 
4°  N.  lat.,  eastwards  to  30°  E.  long.,  southwards  to  Lake  Bangweolo 
(12°  S.),  westwards  to  24°  B.,  northwards  to  6°  S.,  then  westwards  to  the 
S.  bank  at  Nokki.  By  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  the  area  of  the  Free  State  is 
estimated  at  1,056,200  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  27,000,000,  The 
capital  is  at  Boma,  on  the  Lower  river. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  450  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Vivi.  Above  this, 
for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids,  which  render  the  river  unnavigable 
as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville).  Above  this  there  are  about  1 ,000  miles 
of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the  great 
tributaries  are  navigable  over  a  considerable  extent  of  their  coui-se.  la 
1888  a  survey,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  250  miles  long, 
was  completed  between  Vivi  and  Leopoldville  at  an  average  distance  of 
30  miles  S.  of  the  river. 

The  budget  of  expenditure  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  four  million 
francs  ;  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  subsidy  granted  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

The  principal  articles  for  export  are  stated  to  be  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory, 
orchilla  weed,  gum  copal,  ground  nuts,  cam-wood.    The  chief  imports  are 
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textiles,  guns,  powder,  spirits,  tobacco.  In  1888  the  general  exports  were 
valued  at  7,392,348  francs  ;  in  1889  at  8,572,519  francs  ;  the  exports  of  the 
Free  State  proper  in  1888  were  valued  at  2,609,300  francs,  and  in  1889  at 
4,297,544  francs.  The  chief  articles  exported  (in  the  general  commerce^ 
in  1889  were  coffee,  1,160,475  francs  ;  ivory,  2,528,340  francs  ;  nuts, 
1,309,366-60  francs;  palm-oil,  981, 971o5  francs ;  rubber,  2,136,554  francs ; 
copal,  148,813  francs ;  wax,  6.3,144,10  francs. 

In  1889,  944  vessels  of  208,246  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  State. 

Under  the  governor  are  a  large  number  of  white  subordinates,  chiefs  of 
provinces  which  extend  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  and  other  officials.  There 
are  twelve  administrative  divisions  or  provinces — Banana,  Boma,  Matadi, 
the  Falls,  Stanley  Pool,  Kassai,  Equator,  Ubanji,  Stanley  Falls,  Aruwnmi- 
Welle.  and  Lualaba.  A  new  station,  the  Eastern  Quango  has  been  formed, 
but  its  limits  are  the  subject  of  conference  between  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  Portugal  (Jan.  1891).  The  following  are  the  principal  stations 
occupied :  —Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  Lukunga,  Leopoldville,  Equator,  Ban- 
gala,  Stanley  Falls,  and  Lualaba. 

There  is  an  armed  force  of  3,000  native  Africans,  di%ided  into  8  com- 
panies, commanded  by  white  officers,  10  captains  and  26  lieutenants. 
There  are  4  camps  of  instruction.  There  are  five  vessels  in  the  Lower  and 
nine  in  the  Upper  Congo,  besides  a  flotilla  of  sailing  and  row  boats.  There 
is  a  regular  steamer  service  with  Europe,  and  the  State  is  included  in 
the  postal  union. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  Congo  State. 
1.  Official. 

Bulletin  offlciel  ile  VEt-at  IiicltiwnJant  du  Conpo. 

Convention  betwofn  Her  Ma-e-^y  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 
International  Asjiociatioii  of  tlie  Congo.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  with  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  West  African 
Conference.    London,  1885. 

Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.    London,  1885. 

2.  Unofficial. 

Alejis  (M.  G.),  Le  Congo  Beige.    Brussels,  1888. 
Bentlev  (Rev.  W.  H.),  Life  on  the  Congo.    London,  1887. 
Coquil/tat  (C),  Sor  le  Haut-Oongo.    Paris,  1888. 
Dupont  (E.),  Le  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 
Jeannent.  Quatre  aunees  au  Congo.    Bniasels,  1889. 
Le  Mouvement  Gtegraphique.    Brussels,  1889. 
Pechutl-Ltvsche  (Dr.),  KongoLimL    Jena,  1887. 
Proceeflings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1885-90. 

Report  on  the  Congo  Count' y,  hy  Mr.  W.  P.  lisdel,  in  'Reports  of  Consuls  of  the  United 
States.'     Xos.  54  and  55.     Wasliington,  1S85. 

Stanley  (H.  JI. ),  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State.    2  vols.    London,  188S. 

Sfrtn/<>«(H.  M.),Tlirough  the  Dark  Continent.    S  vois.    London,  1878. 

ThfS  (Capt.),  Au  Congo  et  au  Kassai.    Bru?>el.s,  1888. 

Van  ifoeiel.  Etude  sur  la  legislature  de  I'Eiat  Independant  du  Congo. 

Ward  (H.),  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.    Loudon,  1890. 

Wauters  (A.  J.),  Le  Congo.    Brussels,  1885. 

Wiumanh  (H.),  Im  Innem  Afrikas.    Berlin,  18S8. 
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COREA. 

(Ch'ao-hsien,  or  Kaole.) 

Government. 

The  reigning  monarch,  named  Li-Hi  in  Chinese,  succeeded  King 
Shoal  Shing  1864,  and  is  the  twenty- ninth  in  succession  since 
the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  in  1392.  His  only  son  is 
17  years  of  age.  The  Monarchy  is  hereditary  and  of  an  absolute 
type,  modelled  on  that  of  China,  as  is  also  the  penal  code.  There 
is  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  about 
2,000  men,  armed  principally  with  breechloading  rifles,  constitu- 
ting a  royal  guard  and  police  force  for  the  city  of  Seoul.  Besides 
which  there  is  a  numerous  military  class,  of  ancient  origin,  whose 
members,  uniformed  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  armed,  upon 
occasion,  with  matchlocks  or  spears,  are  attached  as  retainers  to 
the  various  official  establishments  throughout  the  land. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century  Corea  has  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  China  by  sending  an  annual  embassy,  and  announcing  the  succession  of 
a  new  sovereign,  and  the  dependent  relation  is  plainly  recognised  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  Chinese-Corean  Frontier  Trade  Regulations.  The 
influence  of  China  is  paramount  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  important  step  in 
the  relations  of  Corea  with  other  countries  is  taken  without  China's  con- 
sent. The  government  is  can'ied  on  through  the  Ministers  of  the  Nei  Wu 
Fu,  or  Home  Oftice.  There  are  besides  six  Departments  of  Ceremonies, 
War,  Civil  Affairs,  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  Finance,  and  a  Foreign 
Office.  The  revenue  is  principally  paid  in  grain,  and  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  harvests.  There  are  besides  the  proceeds  of  the  ginseng 
monopoly,  of  gold-mining  privileges,  of  various  irregular  and  ill-defined 
taxation,  and  the  customs  revenue.  The  last-named  amounted  in  1888  to 
267,214  dollars,  and  in  1889  to  280,000  dollars. 

A  military  school,  under  the  charge  of  two  ex-army  officers  of  the 
United  States,  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Government.  There 
are  about  7,000  troops. 

Area  and  Population. 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  16,000,000.  Recent  statistics  give  2,356,267  families,  and 
10,528,937  inhabitants— 5,312,323  males  and  5,216,614  females.  The 
capital,  Seoul,  has  about  250,000  inhabitants.  Besides  Japanese  (Japanese, 
6,555  in  1890)  and  Chinese  (1,057  in  1890),  there  were  about  150  foreign 
residents  in  Corea  in  1890,  mainly  German  (32),  American  (48),  British  (21), 
French  (28).  The  language  of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo- 
Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to 
some  extent ;  but  in  all  official  wi-iting,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  Chinese  characters  are  used  exclusively. 
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Beligion. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed  with  as  mach  panctilionsness  as 
in  China,  but,  aside  from  this,  religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Neither  temples  nor  priests  are  allowed  in  the  city  of  Seoul;  but  in  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  many  hills  which  cover  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  are  "numerous  monasteries  of  the  Buddhists  and 
Taoists.  Confucianism  is  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of  China  is  the  all-important  aim  of  the 
Corean  literati  and  aspirants  for  official  station.  There  are  about  15,000 
Catholics  and  300  Protestants. 


Commerce. 

In  1876  Corea  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan ;  in  1882  China  (Trade 
and  Frontier  Regulations)  and  the  United  States;  in  1883  Germany  and 
Great  Britain;  in  1884  Italy  and  Russia  ;  and  in  1886  France.  An  over- 
land Trade  Convention  has  been  concluded  with  Russia,  whose  frontier 
is  separated  from  that  of  Corea  bj'  the  Tumen  River. 

In  these  treaties  Corea  was  treated  with  as  an  independent  State.  By 
virtue  of  these  treaties  the  three  ports  of  Jenchuan,  Fusan,  and  Yuensan 
are  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  at  the  three  ports  has  been  as  follows  : — 


- 

I8S5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports 

Dollars 
1,651,562 
388,023 

Dollars 
2,474,185 
501,225 

Dollars 
2,815,441 
804,996 

Dollars 
3,046,443 
867,068 

nollars 
3,377,815 
1,233,841 

The  imports  in  1889  were  cotton  goods,  chiefly  grey  shirtings  and 
muslins,  value  1,680,541  dollars;  metals,  value  533,985  dollars;  woollen 
goods,  value  33,891  dollars ;  miscellaneous  piece  goods,  4,377  dollars ; 
simdries,  1,125,021  dollars.  Beans,  cowhides,  and  ginseng  formed  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  Cowhides  were  exported  to  the  value  of  222,409 
dollars ;    beans,  64.5,429  dollars ;  rice,  77,57<s  dollars  ;  fish,  78,993  dollars. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  value  of  the  trade  for  1890  will  be  about 
double  that  for  1889. 

These  trade  statistics  refer  only  to  the  three  open  ports,  at  which  a 
customs  service  has  been  established  conducted  by  foreigners  detached 
from  the  Chinese  customs  service.  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
important  product  ginseng,  which  is  farmed  out  to  a  company  and  exported 
overland  to  China  to  the  value  of  about  40,000/.  annually.  The  principal 
customer  of  Corea  is  Japan,  which  exported  2,284,628  dollars  worth  to 
Corea  in  1889,  and  imported  from  Corea  1,122,276  dolLars  worth.  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Russia  and  China,  though,  as  a  fact,  Man- 
chester goods  are  largely  imported  through  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  country,  but  is  not  well  worked  ;  in  1889  it  was 
exported  to  the  value  of  982,091  dollars,  not  included  in  the  above 
returns. 
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The  number  of  vessels  entering  from  foreign  counties  in  1889  was 
1,224  (mostly  junks)  of  244,210  tons.  The  shipping  is  nearly  all  in 
Japanese  hands ;  no  British  vessels  called  at  any  of  the  ports  in  1889, 
while  20  German  vessels  of  8,229  tons  entered. 


Shipping. 

Tons 

Steamers 

.    214,725 

Sailing  vessels 

.       15,451 

Junks     .... 

.       14,034 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  horses  and  oxen.  A  telegraph  line  runs 
from  Seoul  north  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  connecting  with  the  line  to 
Tientsin,  and  another  line  runs  south  to  Fusan,  connecting  with  the  cable 
to  Japan. 

Much  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
uncultivated  land.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  millet,  beans,  and  jute, 
while  coal  is  found  in  several  parts. 

British  Consul  General  at  Seoul. — Walter  C.  Hillier  {Acting'). 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Corea. 

Annual  Reports  and  Returns  on  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Vessels.    Shanghai,  1890. 

Carles  (W.  R.),  Life  in  Corea.     London,  1888. 

Dallet,  Histoire  de  I'eglise  de  Coree.  Paris,  1874.  [This  work  contains  much  accurate 
information  concerning  the  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Corea,  with 
the  history  and  progress  of  tlie  introduction  of  Roman  Catholicism  into  Corea,  and  its 
progress  from  1784  to  1866.] 

Dictiomiaire  Cor6en-Frangais,  par  les  missionaires  de  Coree  de  la  Societe  des  ^lissions 
Etrangeres  de  Paris.  Yokohama,  1880.  Grammaire  Cor6enne  (by  the  same).  Yokohama, 
1881.  [These  two  books  contain  much  useful  information  concerning  Corea.  They  treat  of 
the  language,  geograpliy  (natural  and  political),  administration,  sj'stem  of  weights  and 
measures,  time  measurement,  royal  genealogy,  &c.] 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(Repl'blica  de  Costa  Rica.) 

Constitntioii  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821, 
and  forming  part  from  1824  to  183y  of  the  Confederation  of  Central 
America,  is  governed  under  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1859,  but 
modified  very  frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  con- 
stitution between  1870  and  1882.  The  l^i'^lative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Chamber  of  Representatives^one  representative  to  every  10,000  inhabit- 
ants— chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned 
by  the  suffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to  live  '  respectably.'  There  were  537 
electors  in  1889,  and  26  deputies.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  The  executive 
authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Congress,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Jos6  Joaquin  Rodriguez  was  popularly 
elected  President  on  May  8,  1890. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four  ministers 
— viz.  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Worship ;  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  20,000  English  square  miles. 
A  census  was  taken  in  November  1883,  and  the  official  results  show  the 
population  to  number  182,073 — 89,789  males  and  92,284  females— besides 
an  additional  18,207  estimated  or  unenumei-ated,  and  3,500  aborigines — 
■  giving  a  total  of  203,780.  In  1889  the  population  was  estimated  at  209,644 ; 
there  were  1,228  marriages,  9,151  births  (197  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and 
6,238  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  3,913.  In  the  same  year  6,330  persons 
entered  and  3,706  left  Costa  Rica.  The  population  of  European  descent, 
many  of  them  pure  Spanish  blood,  dwell  mostly  around  the  capital,  the 
city  of  San  Jose  (population  18,000),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela,  Cartago, 
Heredia,  Guanacaste,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon. 

Instmction. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  free.  In  1890  there  were  300  primary 
schools  with  15,000  pupils,  besides  90  private  schools  with  2,500  pupils. 
In  1884  the  number  of  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  was  27,246. 
In  the  budget  for  1889-90,  350,000  dollars  were  devoted  to  education. 
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Justice, 


Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  Appeal 
Courts,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in 
tlie  separate  provinces,  and  local  justices  througliout  the  Republic. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1890,  was,  in  pesos  : 
1885-86,  2,387,290  ;  1886-87,  2,435,189  ;  1887-88,  3,094,153;  1888-89, 
3,687,594  ;  1889-90,  5,078,166.  The  expenditure  for  1888-89  was,  in  pesos, 
8,939,998  ;  for  1889-90,  5,924,915  pesos.  In  1889-90  the  largest  items  of 
expenditure  were:  Debt,  2,046,647;  war  and  national  defence,  549,112; 
public  instruction,  449,877;  public  works,  980,517 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  a  six  per  cent,  loan 
of  the  nominal  amount  of  1,000,000?.,  contracted  in  England  inl871,  and, 
a  7  per  cent,  loan,  of  the  nominal  amount  of  2,400,000?. — issued  at  82 — 
contracted  in  1872.  The  amount  outstanding  in  January  1887  was 
2,691, .300?.,  and  the  acciimulated  interest  amounted  to  2,119,512?.  This 
debt  lias  been  converted  into  a  total  amount  of  2,000,000?.  sterling  at 
5  per  cent,  from  January  1,  1888,  and  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Costa 
Rica  Railway  Company.  The  total  debt,  external  and  internal,  in  1890 
amounted  to  17,712,338  pesos  (including  820,245  pesos  paper  money.) 

To  facilitate  agricultural  operations  and  immigration,  a  concession  has 
been  granted  for  an  agricultural  bank  with  a  capital  of  1 ,000,000?.  The 
bank  will  not  only  make  advances  on  the  security  of  lands  and  produce, 
but  will  bring  out  colonists  and  settle  them  on  lands  which  will  be  ceded 
to  the  company. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men,  and  on  a  war  footing  can  command 
81,824  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  is  bound  to  serve. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  in  1889  the  principal 
agricultural  products  were  coffee  and  bananas.  Maize,  rice,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, are  commonly  cultivated.  In  1888  the  agricultural  jjroduce  was  valued 
at  16,523,014  pesos.  Gold  and  silver  mines  arc  worked  ;  the  value  of  the 
produce  in  1888  being  37,496  pesos.  In  1889  the  live  stock  consisted  of 
292,808  cattle,  59,742  horses,  and  2,382  sheep,  valued  at,  in  all,  5,429,231 
pesos. 

The  following  is  the  value  in  pesos  of  the  imjMjrts  and  exports  for 
1885-89 :— 

1885  1886  1887  1888  1889 

Imports       ,     3,660,931     3,537,651     5,601,225     5,201,922     6,806,408 
Exports       .     3,296,508     3,225,807     6,236,563     5,713,792     6,965,371 

The  imports  in  1889  included  railway  materials  to  the  value  of  425,892 
pesos. 

The  most  important  export  is  coffee,  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year 
1889  amounting  to  12,756  tons,  valued  at  6,186,656  pesos.  The  other  im- 
portant exports  are  bananas,  569,020  pesos ;  hides,  56,823  pesos ;  skins, 
16,217  pesos;  cocoanuts,  13,434  pesos;  cocoa,  12,386  pesos;  mother-of-pearl, 
10,002  pesos;  mora  wood,  11,152  pesos;  cedar,  10,046  pesos;  also  coined 
money  55,107  pesos.     Of  the  coffee  exported,  7,554  tons,  value  3,633,7.'>9 
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pesos,  went  to  England,  and  4,780  tons,  valued  at  2,339,020,  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1889  was 
1,862,280 pesos;  from  the  United  States,  1,780,156  pesos;  Germany,  1,229,340 
pesos  ;  and  exports  to  Great  Britain,  3,647,427  pesos;  United  Statcs,3,035,288 
pesos:  Germany,  201,079  pesos.  CoflFee  fluctuates  so  much  iu  yield  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  other  cultures,  as  bananas,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane,  &c. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Costa  Rica  is  largely  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  not  reported  on  in  the  *  Annual  Statement '  published  by 
the  Boarrl  of  Trade,  which  throws  the  statistics  of  the  Republic,  together 
with  other  States,  under  the  general  heading  of  '  Central  America.'  (For 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  thus  given  tee  Guatkmala.) 

Shipping  and  ComniTinications. 

In  18S8  there  entered  the  ports  of  Costa  Rica  303  vessels.  In  1889 
the  number  of  vessels  was  309,  of  367.052  tons  (136  British  of  149,063 
tons). 

In  1890  Costa  Rica  had  railways  of  a  total  length  of  180  miles  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  >San  Jos^,  and  between  Limon  and  Reventazon ;  a  far- 
ther extension  to  Cartago,  51  miles  is  nearly  completed  (Dec.  1890). 

In  1887-88  (March  31),  2,633,809  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  circulated 
through  the  post-offices. 

There  are  (1889)  telegraph  lines  of  a  total  length  of  600  English  miles, 
with  31  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  in  1887-88  was  112.639, 
the  receipts  being  31,176  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are — 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  Centaras:  normal  value,  4«. ;  approximate  value, 
Zs.ld.    6dol.  50  c.  =  1/.  (1888). 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metric  system  is  now  in  use ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 

measures : — 

The  Libra        ....     =1014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„    Quintal     ....      =10140  lbs. 
„    Arroba      ....     =25-3.5  „ 

,,    Fanega     .        .        .        .     =  1^  imperial  bushel. 
The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use,  out  the 
introduction  of  the  French  metric  system  is  contemplated. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Costa  Rica  ix  Great  Britain. 
JUinigter. — Manuel  M.  Peralta. 

Consul- General. — John  A.  Le  Lacheur. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

Minister  and  Consul- General. — AndleyC.Gosling,  resident  at  Guatemala. 
Consul.— Qeci\  Sharpe. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Costa  Eica. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  Repviblioa  de  Costa  Rica.    Ano  de  1889.    San  Jose,  1890. 

Calvo  (J.  B.),  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Apuntamientos  geograficos,  estadUticos  e  liist6- 
rlcos.    San  Jose,  1887. 

Estadistica  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.    1889.    San  Jose,  1890. 

Me:r.oria  de  la  secretaria  de  gobernaci6n,  policia  y  I'omento.    San  Jose,  1890. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  guerra  y  marina.    San  Jose,  1890. 

Mcmoria  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  y  comercio.    5.     San  Jose,  1890. 

Villavicencio  (Enrique),  Director  of  Statistical  Bureau.  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Afio 
de  1886.    San  Jose,  1886. 

Report  by  Consul  Sharpe  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  in  1889,  in  No.  094 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'     1890. 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.' 
Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Rates  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882J 

Belly  (Fe'.ix),  A  travers  rAmerique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1872. 

Biolley  (Paul),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.    Wasliington,  1889. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Wanderings  through 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.    2  yols.  8.    Loudon,  1868. 

Caeerrs  (J.  M.),  Geografia  de  Centro- America.    Paris,  1882. 

FrSbel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.    2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-58. 

Marr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

J[/ore/oi  (L.),  Voyage  dans  rAmerique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Peralta  (ManuelM.),  Costa  Rica  :  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  With  a  survey 
of  its  present  financial  position.     8.     London,  1873. 

Scherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  fo»),  Statistisch-commerzielle  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  um  die  Erde. 
8.     Leipzig,  18G7. 

Scherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikauischen  Freistaatcn. 
8.     Braunschweig,  1857. 

Wagner  (Moritz),  Die  Republik  Costa  Rica  in  Centralamerika.    8.    Leipzig,  1856. 
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DENMARK. 

(KOSGERIGET  DaXMABK.) 

Beigning  King. 

Christian  IX.,' born  April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
and  of  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  cro'WTi  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of 
May  8,  1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31, 
1852.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederik 
VIL,  November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen 
Lmiise,  bom  September  7,  1817,  the  daughter  of  Landgrave 
Wilhelm  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Frederik,  heir  apparent,  born  June  3,  1843  ;  mar- 
ried July  28,  1869,  to  Princess  Lowisa,  daughter  of  King  Carl 
XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  six 
children  : — 1.  Prince  Christian,  bom  September  29,  1870.  2. 
Prince  Karl,  born  August  3,  1872.  3.  Princess  Lowisa,  bom 
February  17,  1875.  4.  Prince  Harald,  bom  October  8,  1876. 
5.  Prince  Ingeborg,  born  August  2,  1878.  6.  Princess  Th>Ta, 
born  March  14,  1880.     7.  Prince  Gustav,  born  March  4,  1887. 

II.  Princess  Alexandra,  born  December  1,  1844  ;  married, 
March  10,  1853,  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 

III.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  December  24,  1845  ;  admiral  in 
the  Danish  navy ;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes,  under  the  title 
of  Georgios  I.,  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  March  31, 1863  ; 
married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Olga  Constantinowna,  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Russia. 

IV.  Princess  Marie  Dagmar  (Empress  Maria- Feodorovna)^ 
bom  November  26,  1847  ;  married,  November  9,  1866,  to  Alex- 
ander III.,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

V.  Princess  Thyra,  bom  September  29,  1853 ;  married, 
December  21,  1878,  to  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

VI.  Prince  Waldemar,  born  October  27,  1858 ;  married, 
October  20,  1885,  to  Princess  Marie  d'Orle'ans,  eldest  daughter 
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of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  born  January  13,  1865  ;  offspring  Prince 
Aage,  born  June  10,  1887  ;  Prince  Axel,  born  August  12,  1888  ; 
a  Prince  born  November  8,  1890. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Frederlca,  born  October  9,  1811 ;  married,  October  30, 1834, 
t.0  Duke  Alexander  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  ;  widow  August  19,  1863. 

II.  Prince  Wilhelin,  born  April  10, 1816  ;  field-mars hal-lieutenant  in  the 
service  of  Austria. 

III.  Princess  Z«?/is<?,  born  November  18,  1820  ;  nominated  abbess  of  the 
convent  of  Itzehoe,  Holstein,  August  3,  1860. 

IV.  Prince  Julius,  born  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

V.  Prince  Hans,  born  December  5,  1825  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 
The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.     In  1448, 

after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Svend 
Estridsen,  the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  tlie  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  in  whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  although  the  crown  was  not  rendered  liereditary  by  right  till  the 
year  1660.  The  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct 
with  the  sixteenth  king,  Frederik  VII.,  on  November  15,  1863.  In  view 
of  the  death  of  the  king  without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
'  taking  into  consideration  that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace,' 
signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 1852,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  and  to  the  direct  male  descen- 
dants of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  Cassel,  niece  of  King 
Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty,  a  law  concern- 
ing the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted  by  the  Diet,  and  ob- 
tained the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

King  Christian  IX.  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers  settled  upon  him 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdag,  approved  December  17,  1863.  Tiie  heir- apparent 
of  the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  60,000  rigsdalers,  settled 
by  law  of  March  20,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Avith  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg : — 

House  of  Oldenburg. 


A.D. 

A.n. 

Christian  I.  . 

1448 

Christian  V. . 

1670 

Hans     . 

1481 

Frederik  IV. 

1699 

Christian  II. 

1513 

Christian  VI. 

1730 

Frederik  I.    . 

1523 

Frederik  V.  . 

1746 

Christian  III. 

1533 

Christian  VII.       . 

1766 

Frederik  II. . 

1559 

Frederik  VT. 

1808 

Christian  IV. 

l.'iSS 

Cliristian  VIIL     . 

1839 

Frederik  IIL 

1648 

Frederik  VII. 

1848 

House  of  Sehlexwig-Holsteui-Sondcrhurg-  Gliiclishurg. 
Christian  IX.,  1863. 
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Constitution  and  Government 

Tlie  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important 
respects  in  1855  and  1863,  but  again  restored,  with  various 
alterations,  by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on 
July  28,  1866.  According  to  this  charter,  tlie  executive  power 
is  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of 
making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  king  must  he  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House, 
and  the  latter  a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists 
of  66  members.  Of  these,  1 2  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
from  among  actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  eight 
years.  The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  House 
is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest  tax- 
payers in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality 
of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landsthing 
is  every  citizen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
resident  of  the  district.  The  Folkething,  or  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  consists  of  102  meml/ers,  returned  in  direct  election, 
by  universal  sufirage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  According  to 
the  Constitution  there  should  be  one  member  for  every  16,000 
inhabitants.  The  franchise  belongs  to  ever}'  male  citizen  who 
has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
pubUc  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  private 
service  without  ha^•ing  his  own  household,  and  who  has  resided 
at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which  his 
name  is  inscribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  men  of 
good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Both  the  members 
of  the  Landsthing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
their  services  at  the  same  rate. 

The  Rigsdag  must  meet  every  rear  on  the  first  Mondav  in  October. 
To  the  Folkething  all  money  bills  mnst  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted 
by  the  Government.  The  Landsthing,  besides  its  legislative  functions, 
bas  the  duty  of  appointing  from  its  midst  every  four  years  the  assistant 
judges  of  the  Rigsret,  who,  together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Hoiesteret,  form  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom  (Rigsret),  and 
can  alone  try  parliamentary  impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free 
access  to  both  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  that 
chamber  of  which  they  are  members. 
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The  executive,  acting  under  the  king  as  president,  and  called  the  State 
Council — Statsraadet — consists  of  the  following  seven  departments  : — 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Finance. — Jacob 
Broennum  Scavenius  Estrup,  appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, and  Minister  of  Finance,  June  11,  1875. 

2.  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — H.  G.  Ingorsler,  appointed  August  7, 
1885. 

3.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland. — J,  M.  V.  Nellemann,  appointed 
June  11,  1875. 

4.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Boseneeru-Lehriy 
appointed  October  11,  1875. 

5.  Ministry  of  War. — Colonel  J.  J.  Balinsen,  appointed  September  13, 
1884. 

6.  Ministry  of  Marine. — Commander  N.  F.  Ravn,  appointed  January  4, 
1879. 

7.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — J.  F. 
Scavenius,  appointed  August  24,  1880. 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their 
acts,  and  in  case  of  impeachment,  and  being  found  guilty,  cannot  be  par- 
doned without  the  consent  of  the  Folkething. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  has 
its  own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  dated  January  5, 
1874,  and  which  came  into  force  August  1,  1874.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consisting  of  36 
members,  30  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king. 
A  minister  for  Iceland,  nominated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
administration :  while  the  highest  local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor, 
who  resides  at  Reikjavik.  Besides  him  there  are  two  Amtmands  for  the 
western  and  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Den- 
mark according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  February  1, 
1890  :— 


Divisions 

Area, 
English  sq.  m. 

Population, 
1880 

Density 
per  sq.  m. 

City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn)  > 
without  suburbs         .        .         > 
Islands  in  the  Baltic 
Peninsula  of  Jutland    . 
Faeroe  Islands  (17  inhabited) 

Total    .... 

7 

4,025 

9,752 

340 

312,387 

917,457 

942,361 

12,954 

44,626 

229 
96 
38 

14,124 

2,185,159 

— 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,059,222 
males  and  1,112,983  females.  The  total  population  at  the  census 
of  1870  was  1,794,733,  and  of  1880,  1,980,259,  showing  an  increase 
during  each  of  the  two  decennial  periods  of  nearly  10  percent.,  or 
1  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  Denmark  proper  the  town  population 
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hasincreased from  515,758  in  1880to663,121  in  1890,  or  at  the  rate 
of  28-7  per  cent.  ;  while  the  rural  population  has  increased  from 
1,453,281  in  1880  to  l,t09,081  in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  3-77 
per  cent.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian ; 
detailed  results  of  the  recent  census  are  not  yet  published,  but  in 
1880,  of  the  foreign-bom  population  33,152  were  Germans  (in- 
cluding 22,007  born  in  Schleswig),  24,148  Swedes,  2,823  Nor- 
wegians, 454  English. 

It  was  found  in  1880  that  out  of  every  1,000  people,  469  live 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  229  by  manufacturing  industries,  68  by  trade, 
and  27  by  seiifaring  and  fishing. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn),  in  1890,  was 
312,387,  or  with  suburbs,  375,251;  Aarhuus,  33,308;  Odense,  30,277; 
Aalborg.  19,503;  Horsena,  17,290;  Randers,  16,617. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, wivh  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1884  to  1888  :— 


YeaK                 Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Snrplns  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

15,970 
15,645 
14,834 
14,726 
15,091 

70,273 
69,517 
70,030 
69,417 
69,220 

39,529 
39,053 

40,044 
40,r,45 
41,869 

30,743 
30,464 
29,986 
28,772 
27,351 

There  were  on  an  average  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  stillborn ; 
10  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegitimate. 

Emigration  carried  off,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  2,972  persons  in 
1878  ;  3,118  in  1879  ;  5,667  in  1880  ;  7,985  in  1881 ;  11,614  in  1882  ;  8,375 
in  1883;  6,307  in  1884  ;  4,346  in  1885  ;  6,263  in  1886  ;  8,801  in  1887;  8,659 
in  1888;  8,967  in  1889. 

Belig^on. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  being  at  that  time  seized  by 
the  Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other  religious  and 
educational  establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political 
character.  Complete  religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no 
civil  disabilities  attach  to  Dissenters.  In  1885  there  were  1,353  clergy- 
men. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  only  17,526  persons,  or 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  not  belonging  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Of  this  number  3,946,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  Jews  ;  the  re- 
mainder comprised  2,985  Roman  Catholics  ;  1,363  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Calvinists  ;  1,722  Mormons ;  3,687  Baptists  ;  1,036  Irvingites  ; 
1,919  other  sects ;  and  1,241  without  creed  or  unknown. 
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Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  the  attendance 
at  school  being  obligatory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen.  Education 
is  afforded  gratuituously  in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  teaciiing.  The  Universitj-  of  Copenhagen 
has  about  1,300  students.  Connected  with  the  university  is  a  polytech- 
nic institution,  with  20  teachers  and  about  200  students.  Between  the 
university  and  the  elementary  schools  there  are  18  public  g3'mnasia,  or 
colleges,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  which  afford  a  'classical ' 
education,  and  27  Realschulen.  There  are  5  training  colleges  for  teachers. 
Instruction  at  the  public  expense  is  given  in  parochial  schools,  spread  all 
over  the  country,  to  the  number,  according  to  the  latest  official  statistics, 
of  2,940,  namely,  28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in  the  towns  of  Denmark,  and 
2,780  in  the  rural  districts;  with  231,910  pupils  in  all,  or  123  per  thousand 
of  population. 

Crime. 

In  1885,  2,653  males  and  872  females  were  convicted  of  crime.  Before 
the  police  courts  1,888  persons  were  convicted  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy. 


Finance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual 
financial  budget,  called  the  '  Finantslovforslag,'  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  '  Statsregnskab,'the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by  four  paid 
revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two  by 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance- 
sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1888  : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1884 

56,380,909 

50,198,940 

1885 

56,977,800 

47,899,504 

1886 

5b,667,()07 

50,03r,,724 

1887 

54,769,601 

f).H,o;n,2s9 

1888 

54.333,290 

59,868,223 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1889  was  54,457,514  kroner,  and 
expenditure  57,251,480  kroner. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  budget  for  1890-91, 
sanctioned  by  provisional  law  of  April  2,  1890  : — 
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Revenue 

Kroner 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Balance    of    domain 

Civil  list   and  appa- 

revenues. 

830,189 

nages 

1,223,240 

Interest  on  State  as- 

Rigsdag and  Cooncil 

sets 

3,916,988 

of  State 

306,616 

Direct  taxes 

9,635,900  i 

Interest  and  expenses 

Indirect  taxes — 

: 

on  State  debt 

6,941,610 

Stamp  duty     . 

2,630,000 

Pensions,      including 

Property  transfer  Sc 

military  invalids    . 

3,430,900 

succession  duty  . 

1,890,500 

Ministry   of   Foreign 

Judicial  ic   depart- 

1 

Affairs    . 

411,544 

mental  fees 

2,103,000  ' 

Ministry  of  Interior    . 

3,326,644 

Customs  and  excise 

29,861,000 

„           Justice 

3,469,978 

Balance     of      lot- 

PublicWor- 

teries 

895,000  1 

shipjc  In- 

Revenue from  Faeroe 

struction 

2,476,501 

Islands  . 

61,053  ' 

War . 

10,286,309 

Separate  revenues 

1,507,413 

„            Marine 

6,620,611 

Revenue  from  employ- 

< 

„            Finance    . 

3,324,584 

ment    of    property 

i 

Iceland 

94,664 

and  funding  of  debt 

1,352,682 

Extraordinary    State 

expenditure   . 

11,674,856 

Improvement  of  State 

property    and    re- 

Total revenue 

duction  of  debt 
Total  expenditure 

8,712,745 

54,683,727 

62,300,803 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  king- 
dom is  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large 
amount.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1889,  the  fund  stood  at  17,821,796 
kroner.  The  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  in  the  event  of  sudden  occurrences. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annual 
deficits  in  former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  construction  of  har- 
bours, lighthouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following 
table  gives  the  national  liabilities  at  different  periods,  from  1870  to 
1888 :— 


Tear 
ending  March  31 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 
ending  March  31 

Capital  of  Debt 

1870 
1880 
1881 

Kroner 
234,740,700 
173,838,612 
203,471,121 

1883 
1885 
1889 

Kroner 
200,855,227 
197,197,824 
190,331,149 

The  debt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  total  foreign 
debt  amounted  in  1889  to  11,677,700  kroner.  The  external  debt  is  mostly 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  internal  mostly  at  3^  per  cent. 
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The  entire  charge  oF  the  debt  for  1888-89  was  set  down  as  7,176,940 
kroner;  after  deducting  productive  investments,  &c.,  the  charge  per  head 
of  population  would  be  only  about  2s.  Tlie  investments  of  the  State,  ex- 
cluding the  reserve  fund,  amount  to  about  82,000,000  kroner,  which  thus 
reduce  the  debt  to  nearly  one-half ,  or  about  31.  per  head  of  the  population. 

Defence. 

In  the  session  of  1882  an  extraordinary  vote  of  supply  of  four 
millions  sterling  was  asked  for  fortifications  and  the  navy.  This 
was  to  be  spent  mainly  in  fortifying  Copenhagen  both  on  the  sea 
and  landward  sides,  and  in  constructing  forts  and  entrenched 
camps  at  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the  country. 

Copenhagen  is  the  only  fortress  of  importance. 

The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  the 
kingdom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  j^ears.  They  are  liable  to  service 
for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  constituting  the  first 
line,  and  for  eight  years  subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The  drilling  is 
divided  into  two  periods:  tlie  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry;  five 
months  for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers;  nine  months  and  two 
weeks  for  the  cavalry;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and  the 
technic  corps.  The  second  period  of  drill,  which  is  for  only  a  portion  of 
the  recruits  of  eacli  branch  of  arms,  notably  those  who  have  profited  the 
least  by  the  first  course,  lasts  nine  months  for  the  Infantry,  eleven  months 
for  the  cavalry,  and  one  year  for  the  artillerj'^  and  the  engineers.  Besides, 
every  corps  has  to  drill  eacli  year  during  thirty  to  forty-five  days.  Q'he 
kingdom  is  divided  into  two  divisions  or  commands,  the  eastern  and  the 
western,  the  former  subdivided  into  two  and  the  latter  into  three  brigades, 
and  eacli  brigade  into  two  battalions.  Every  brigade  furnishes  the  con- 
tingent of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  artillery 
contingent  is  furnished  one-half  by  the  two  first  territorial  brigades,  and 
the  second  half  by  the  three  other  ones.  The  contingent  of  the  engineers 
is  furnished  by  the  whole  brigades. 

The  forces  of  the  kingdom  comprise  31  battalions  of  infantry  of  tlie 
line,  with  13  of  second  reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  3  squad- 
rons active  and  a  depot;  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  batteries,  and  4  of 
reserve,  and  2  battalions  with  6  companies,  and  5  companies  of  reserve ; 
and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  total  peace  strength  of  the  army  (1890) 
is  294  officers  and  16,318  men.  Including  the  Citizen  Corps  of  Copenhagen 
and  Bornholm  Island,  the  total  war  strength  is  about  60,000  men.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  extra  reserve,  only  called  out  in  emergencies,  and  number- 
ing 14,000  officers  and  men. 

The  navy  of  Denmark  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1890,  of  1  sea-going 
armour-clad,  8  coast-defence  armour-clads ;  2  protected  cruisers ;  1  torpedo 
ship;  4  sea-going  torjiedo-boats ;  5  first-class  torpedo-boats  and  10  second- 
class  ;  20  unprotected  vessels ;  16  troop-boats,  and  a  few  other  vessels. 
There  are  building:  2  protected  cruisers  and  I  sea-going  torpedo-boat. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ironclads  completed  or  afloat : — 
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Xames 
of  Ironclads 

1 

c 
J 

Armour 

Thickness  at 

wacer-Une 

Gnns 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power 

Displace- 
ment or 
Tonnage 

Kaou 
hour 

No. 

Wei^t 

Danmark ' 
Gonn  *     . 
Lindormen  *    . 
RolfKrake*   . 
IverHvitfeldt» 

Tordenskjold  * 

Helgoland  *     . 

Odin*     . 

Fyen»     . 

Valkyrie  * 

1864 
1870 
1868 
1863 
1886 
1880 

1878 

1872 
1888 

1888 

Inches 

7 
6 

4.1 
ll| 

!   No  side   { 
\  annour  j 

12 

8 

H' 

2i« 

12 
2 
2 
2 
2 

li 

9  -ton 
18  -ton 
12J-ton 

9  -ton 
28  -ton 
50  -ton 
36  -ton\ 
22  -ton/ 
18  -ton 

4a-ton  ) 

4  -ton  1 
10  -ton  1 

4^-tonf 

1,000 
1,700 
1,560 
750 
5,000 
2,500 

4,000 
2,260 
2,700 

5,000 

Ton« 
4,747 
2,350 
2.076 
1,344 
3,260 

2,400 
5,345 
2,036 
2,700 

3,000 

81 
12-3 
120 

8-0 
156 
13.3 

13  5 
12-4 
13-3 

170 

'  Broadside  ship.  '  Turret  ships.  •  Barbette  ship&  'Central  batter j.  •  Protected  cniisert. 
•  Slope  of  deck  armour. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  ships  is  the  TordensJijold.  It  is  a  torpedo 
vessel,  the  largest  in  the  IJaltic,  the  lower  deck  covered  with  steel  pkites  1^ 
inch  thick  on  the  horizontal  part  and  3|  inches  thick  where  it  slopes  down 
to  meet  the  ship's  side,  besides  a  belt  of  cork.  She  is  divided  into  33 
watertight  compartments,  has  8-inch  armour  on  her  barbette,  and  carries 
two  swift  torpedo  launches  besides  appliances  to  shoot  Whitehead's  tor- 
pedoes, and  is  armed  with  one  1 4-inch  Kmpp  breechloader,  besides  four 
6-inch  Kmpp  breechloaders,  and  two  light  guns.  All  the  other  armour- 
clad  ships,  except  the  Helgoland,  were  constructed  after  old  models. 

The  Danish  navy  is  recruited,  by  naval  conscription,  from  the  coast 
population.  The  budget  of  1889-CO  provides  for  1  \ice-admiral,  2  rear- 
admirals,  15  commanders,  36  captains,  82  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants, 
45  ensigns,  and  1,137  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but 
encourages,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  property,  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent  is  productive ;  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6 
per  cent,  is  forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one-half  is  arable,  and 
the  remainder  pasture  and  meadows.  The  total  area  under  com  crops, 
according  to  latest  returns,  was  2,917,680  acres;  potatoes,  110,306  acres; 
clover,  3DG,418  acres ;  bare  fallow,  638,116  acres ;  grass,  meads,  &;c.,  3,16.S,020 
acres.  The  leading  crops  in  1889  were  oats,  25,758,591  bushels  ;  barley 
19.323,617  bushels;  rye,  16,798,647  bushels;  wheat,  4,825.311  bushels; 
potatoes,  16,913,832  bushels;  other  roots.  28.825.434  bushels;  besides 
vegetables,  hay,  and  clover.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  in  1889  was 
274,396,459  kroner;  in  1888,  253,920,580  kroner;  and  in  1887,  243,483,000 
kroner. 
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On  July  16,  1888,"* there  were  in  Denmark  proper,  375,533  horses, 
1,459,527  head  of  cattle,  1,225,196  sheep,  13,405  goats,  and  770,785  swine. 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871,  1,238,898.) 

In  1888  there  were  exported  17,753  horses,  89,404  head  of  cattle,  59,155 
sheep  and  goats,  and  16,926  swine. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Denmark  134  distilleries  (Copenhagen  40),  whose 
output  of  brandy,  reduced  to  8°,  was  6,665,612  gallons  (31,352,928  potter). 

In  the  same  year  16,287  tons  of  beet-sugar  were  produced  at  6  sugar 
factories. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value,  according  to 
official  returns,  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  home  produce 
(including  precious  metal)  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1883  to 
1888  :— 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports        1 

1883 
1884 
t885 

Kroner 
288,514,845 
274,163,607 
249,223,711 

Kroner 
199,862,572 
178,394,038 
162,261,370 

1886 
1887 
1888 

Kroner 
211,613,697 
250,668,666 
274,401,000 

Kroner 
166,746,742 
187,873,788 
192.699,000 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  was  divided  among  the  following 
classes  in  1887  and  1888  :— 


- 

Imports, 
1887 

Imports, 
1888 

Exports, 
1887 

Exports, 
1888 

Food  stuffs      . 
Manufactured  articles    . 
Kaw  products 
Means      of     production 
(machinery,  &c.). 

Total . 

1,000  kroner 
88,300 
64,300 
84,000 

14,100 

1,000  kroner 
96,400 
66,700 
94,300 

17,000 

1,000  kroner 

139,700 

10,300 

25,500 

12,300 

1,000  kroner 
145,200 
9,800 
24,700 

13,000 

250,700 

274,400 

187,800 

192,700 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1887  and  1888, 
•with  their  respective  values,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Imports,  1887 

Imports,  1888 

Exports,  1887 

Bxiwrts,  1888 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial  goods . 

23,772,798 

22,522,638 

7,498,888 

6,735,888 

Beverages 

3,669,984 

4,779,486 

1,683,990 

2,813,166 

Textile  manufactures 

39,508,992 

40,014,624 

4,423,986 

4,450,466 

Metals  and  hardware 

22,043,988 

24,213,770 

3,119,994 

3,106,926 

Wood  and  manufs.  . 

13,050,000 

14,201,010 

3,618,990 

3,824,154 

Coal 

14,085,000 

18,481,716 

1,417,986 

1,657,746 

Animals    . 

4,275,990 

4,834,854 

45,610,992 

29,799,234 

Pork,   butter,    eggs, 

Lird       . 

14,861,988 

15,783,480 

68,692,986 

92,455,704 

Cereals     . 

23,740,992 

29,386,584 

17,136,990 

15,466,086 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  trade 
amonf;  tlie  leading  foreign  countries  with  which  she  deals  : — 


Coantxies 


Germany . 
United  Kingdom 
Sweden  and  Norway 
United  States  . 
Rest  of  America 
Russia 
Holknd   . 
Belgium  . 
France     . 
Danish  Colonies 


1887  1888  t  1887 

Imports  from     Imports  from  I     Exports  to 


Kroner 

90,581,904 

56,691,612 

41,067,306 

14,867,100 

654,192 

15,873,444 

7,262,010 

5,567,832 

5,005,080 

2,850,948 


Kroner 
100,280,790 
'  62,548,128 
'  43,467,882 
;  9,656,802 
'  567,360 
25,657.146 
!  6,401,988 
I  5,889,798 
,  5,131,188 
3,321,818 


Kroner 

60,147,864 

82,079.208 

29,252,106 

2,823.066 

29,700 

2,615,202 

1,139,.544 

1,558.584 

2,324,3<H 

3,610,170 


1888 
Exports  to 


Kroner 

35,969,988 

,116,126,046 

i  2.-.,589,412 

I     1,979,136 

22,590 

3,516,570 

!     1,012,098 

I        818,226 

I     1,589,886 

I     3,781,368 


The  commercial  intercourse  between  Denmark  (including  Iceland,  the 
Faeroe  Islands,  and  Greenland)  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  sliown  in  the 
subjoined  table  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce      .... 


1885 


4,829,515 


£ 
4,936,9»S 


1,903,055         1,729,589 


1888 


£ 
5,197,758 


1,845.390 


£ 
7,061,396 


S,082,62e 


£        I 
7,845,877    j 

2,364,409 


The  exjKirts  of  butter  to  Great  Britain  rose  from  767,190i.  in  1870  to 
3,742,869/.  in  1889.  The  exports  of  live  animals  amounte<l  to  the  value  of 
1,269,077/.  in  1889,  comprising  359,245/.  for  oxen  and  bulls  ;  578,910/.  for 
cows  and  calves;  226,163/.  for  sheep;  84,212/.  for  swine:  and  20,547/.  for 
horses.  The  export  of  eggs  has  risen  from  67,654/.  in  1878  to  286,917/.  in 
1889.  The  export  of  lard  was  6,845/.  in  1883,  62,041/.  in  1885,  141,503/.  in 
1886,  and  9,062/.  in  1889.  Of  British  imports  into  Denmark,  cotton 
manufactures  and  yarn  amounted  to  399,501/.,  coals  to  587.923/.,  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  to  258,937/.,  sugar,  104,302/.,  and  woollens,  includ- 
U>g  yarn,  2G3,872/.  in  1389. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  January  1,  1S90,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed  3,407  vessels  of 
89,217  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of  which  311  of  103,824 
were  steamers.     In  1889,  26,833  vessels  of  2,034,140  tons  enteretl, 
.26,198  of  550,261  tons  cargo  clearetl  the  Danish  ports,  besides  28,381 
oasting  vessels  entered  and  29,617  cleared.     Of  the  vessels  entered,  883 
Df  395,033  tons  were  British,  and  of  those  cleared  880  of  32,799  tons. 

Internal  Commanications. 

There  are  (1889)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1,214  English  miles  open 
raffic  in  the  kingdom.   Of  this  total,  about  1,000  English  miles  belonged 
—  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31,  1885    had  beec 
jl44,192,180  kroner. 

'  0  6  2 
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The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1888  carried"  45,258,000  letters  and  post- 
cards, and  2,923,000  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  782  post- 
offices.  The  State  Telegraphs  in  1889  carried  1,539,6(55  messages,  of  which 
545,493  were  internal,  960,908  international,  33,264  official.  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1889  was  3,074  English  miles 
(2,700  belonging  to  the  State),  and  the  length  of  wires  10,280  English 
miles.  At  the  same  date  there  were  364  telegraph  offices,  of  which  162 
belonged  to  the  State,  and  199  to  railway  companies. 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1886  there  were  523  savings-banks ;  value  of  deposits  377,647,960 
kroner;  number  of  depositors,  696,578.  In  1888  (July  31)  the  National 
Bank  at  Copenhagen  had  total  assets  valued  at  132,052,245  kroner,  includ- 
ing bullion  22,589,170,  specie  33,726,314;  and  liabilities  129,515,060  kroner, 
including  notes  80  millions ;  capital  27  millions,  current  accounts  15,282,137. 

Money,  "Weiglits,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Denmark,  and  the  British  equi- 
valents, are  as  follows : — 

Money. 

Under  a  law  which  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1875,  the  decimal 
system  of  currency  was  introduced  in  Denmark,  the  unit  being  the  Krone, 
or  crown,  divided  into  100  ore. 

The  Krone  =  100  ore     ....    Average  rate  of  exchange.  Is.  l^d. 

or  about  18  Krener  to  II.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Pound  =  100  Kvint  .        .        .     =  1-102  avoirdupois,  or  about  100  lbs. 

to  the  cwt. 
„    SJdp  Last         .         .         .         .     =  2  tons. 
„    Tdnde,  or  Barrel  of  Grain  and 

Salt =  3-8  imperial  bushels. 

„    Tdnde,  or  Barrel  of  Coal .        .     =  4-7        „  „ 

„    Foot  (Fod)        .         .         .        .     =  1-03  English  foot. 

„    Pot =0-2126  gallon. 

„     Viertel =1-7  imperial  gallon. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Denmaek  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister.— Y.  E.  De  Bille,  accredited  1890. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Count  Reventlow. 
Attache. — Christian  August  Gosch. 

There  are  Consuls  at  London  (C.G.),  Belfast,  Edinburgh  (C.G.),  Hull 
(C.G.),  Liverpool,  Auckland  (N.Z.).  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape 
Town,  Halifax  (N.S.),  Hong  Kong,  Kingston  (Jamaica).  Madeira,  Malta, 
Melbourne,  Montreal,  Singapore,  Sydney,  Wellington  (N.Z.). 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hugh  Guion  MacDonell,  C.B.,  C.M.Q.,  appointed 
Envoy  Feb.  1,  1888. 

Secretary.— Sn  F.  C.  E.  Denys,  Bart. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Bcikjavik  (Iceland),  St.  Thomai 
(West  Indies). 
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Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  the  following  territories 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  area  and  population  are  given  after  the 
census  return  of  February  1,  1880. 


Colonies 

Area, 
English  gq.  m. 

Population 
1S80 

Iceland 

Greenland,  1884 

r  St.  Croix  .... 
West  Indies  -j  St.  Thomas    .... 

Lst.  John         .        .        .        . 

Total 

39,756 

46,740 

74 

23 

21 

72,445 

9,780 

18,430 

14,389 

944 

86.614 

115,988 

The  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  alone  are  of  any  commercial  im- 
portance. The  inhabitants,  mostly  free  negroes,  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  cane,  exporting  annually  from  12  to  16  million  pounds 
of  raw  sugpr,  besides  1  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  value  of  the  total 
exports  from  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John  to  Denmark  was  1,584,832 
kroner  in  1883  and  346,081  kroner  in  1888  ;  imports  from  Denmark  365,557 
kroner  in  1883,  157,552  in  1888.  Exports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  38,399Z.  in  1884,  16,878Z.  in  1885, 
14,051/.  in  1886,  24,660?.  in  1887,  5,029Z.  in  1889:  and  that  of  the  imports 
of  British  produce  into  these  islands  to  156,123Z.  in  1884, 110,980/.  in  1885, 
95,024/.  in  1886,  98,996/.  in  1887,  80,926/.  in  1889.  The  chief  article  of 
export  is  unrefined  sugar,  valued  at  98,755/.  in  1882,  4,802/.  in  1886,  13,570/. 
in  1888,  3,400/.  in  1889  ;  while  the  British  imports  are  mainly  cotton  goods, 
of  the  value  of  29,475/.,  and  coals,  10,117/.  in  1889.  The  imports  from 
Greenland  to  Denmark  amounted  to  453,425  kroner  in  1888,  and  exports 
to  Denmark  to  558,445  kroner. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Denmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Apercju  preliminaire  des  principaux  resultats  de  recensement  du  1"  t&rrieT  1890  en 
Danemark.   Copenba.crue,  1890. 

Kongelig  Dansk  Ilof  oer  Statscalender.    Kibbenhavn,  1890. 

Sammendrag  af  statistiske  Oplysninger.    No.  10.    8.    Kjobenhavn,  1889. 

Stetistisk  Tabelvaerk.  Fjerde  Raekke.  Litra  D.  Nr.  14.  Kongerigets  Vare-Indfdrsel 
eg  TJdforsel  samt  den  indenlandske  Frembringelse  af  Braendcviin  og  Roesakker  i  Aaret  1888, 
Udgivet  af  dct  Statistiske  Bureau. — Litra  D.  Nr.  8,  a.  Kongerigets  Handels-FIaade  og 
Skibsfart  i  Aaret  1888.    4.    Kjobenhavn,  1889. 

Folkemfengden  i  Kongeriget  Daiimark  den  Iste  Febraar,  1880.    Kjobenhavn,  1883. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Denm.ark,  in  Xo.  471 ;  on  the  Agriculture  of  Denmark,  in  No.  697, 
of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Denmark  in  No.  639,  and  on  Agriculture  in  No.  774  of  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Reports.  London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Denmark  with  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
TTnitcd  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baggesen  (A.),  Den  Danske  Stat  i  Aaret  1860.  FremstiUet  geograpMsk  og  statistisk,  tilUge 
fra  et  militairt  Standpunkt.    2  vols.  8.    Kjobenhavn,  1860-63. 

Both,  Kongeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topografisk  Beskrivelse.  2  vols.  Copenhagen.  1882-85. 

Falbe-Hansen  (V.),  and  Sc?Mr!iiig  (Wm.).  Danmark's  Statistik.    8.  Kjobenhavn,  1878-79. 

National  okonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1889.    Kjobenhavn,  1889. 

Olli  (E.  C),  Denmark  and  Iceland.    8vo.    London.  1881. 

Petersen  (C.  P.  N.),  Love  og  andre  oflentlige  Kundgjorelser,  iSsc,  vedkommende  Landvae- 
senet  i  Kongeriget  Danmark.    8.    Kjobenhavn,  18C5. 

Trap  (J.  P.),  Statistisk-topographisk  Beskrivelse  af  Kongeriget  Danmark.  Snd  ed  4  volg. 
8.    Kjobenhavn,  1872-78. 
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ECUADOR. 

(Repi}blica  del  Ecuador.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11, 1830,  in  consequence  of 
a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  Of  the  orginal  Republic  of 
Columbia  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  by  uniting  the  Presidency  of  Quito, 
the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Granada,  and  the  Captaincy-General  of  Venezuela, 
as  soon  as  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  Boundary  Treaty  has  been 
concluded  between  the  latter  Republic  and  Ecuador  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Ecuadorian  Congress,  but  it  still  lacks  ratification  by  Peru  (Dec.  1890). 
By  its  Constitution,  dating  1830 — with  modifications  in  1835,  1843,  18G1, 
1869,  1883 — the  executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  while  the  legislative  power  is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two 
Houses,  the  first  consisting  of  two  senators  for  each  province  (chosen  for 
four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years),  and  the  second  of  deputies, 
one  deputy  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  (chosen  for  two  years),  both  elected 
by  adults  who  can  read  and  write,  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congress 
has  to  assemble  on  June  10  of  every  other  year  at  Quito,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  the  Government,  without  being  summoned  by  the  Government. 
The  nomination  of  the  President  takes  place,  in  an  indirect  manner,  by 
900  electors,  returned  by  the  people  for  the  purpose.  The  electors  appoint, 
together  with  the  head  of  the  executive,  a  Vice-President,  who,  in  certain 
cases,  may  be  called  upon  by  Congress  to  succeed  him  before  his  term  of 
office  has  come  to  an  end.  The  Vice-President  also  fills  the  functions  of 
President  of  Council  of  State. 

President  of  the  RepuUic. — Seiior  Antonio  Flores,  elected  June  30, 1888. 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucr6s  a  year,  theoreti- 
cally exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  four  ministers,  who, 
together  with  himself,  are  responsible,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the 
Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven  members,  form  a  Council  of  State. 
Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880  sucres  a  year.  Two  substitutes  are 
elected  to  replace  the  President,  if  necessary.  The  President  has  the  power 
of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on  a  vetoed  Bill  becoming  law,  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  He  may  summon  an  Extraordinary 
Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he  cannot  dissolve  tlie  Chamber  or 
shorten  their  sittings.  By  tlic  terms  of  the  Constitution  privileges  of  rank 
and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the  Republic ;  but  most  of  the 
Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  118,030  square  miles,  divided  into  15  provinces 
and  two  territories  with  1,220,000  inliabitants ;  whites  100,000,  mixed 
300,000.  Indians  800,000.  There  is  besides  an  unknown  number  of  un- 
civilised Indians.  Included  in  tlic  above  statement  are  the  Galapagos,  or 
Tortoise  Islands,  with  .in  area  of  2,950  English  square  miles,  and  apopula- 
tiorof  204.  The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Quito,  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  including  Indians,  ice,  Guayaquil  40,000,  Cuenca  30,000,  Riobamba 
18,000,  Latacunga  10,000. 
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Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous 
and  obligatory.  There  is  a  university  at  Quito,  and  university  bodies  in 
Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  3"  secondary'  schools  and  856  primary 
schools,  with,  according  to  official  statistics,  about  60,000  pupils.  There  is 
a  scientific  institution  in  Quito,  with  11  professors  and  50  students.  There 
are  a  military  school,  commercial  schools,  and  technical  schools. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Ecuador  there  are  courts  for  each  :  (1)  parish ;  (2)  canton ;  (3)  pro- 
vince; (4)  district ;  and  (5)  an  Appeal  and  Supreme  Court.  The  President 
and  members  of  Congress  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  six  superior  courts  in  different  centres,  152  provincial  crimi- 
nal courts,  municipal  courts,  and  656  parochial  justices.  During  the  last 
five  years  (1884-88)  there  have  been  on  an  average  759  persons  convicted 
of  serious  offences  in  the  Republic.  In  the  one  penitentiary  of  the 
Republic  there  were  (1890)  168  persons,  of  whom  68  were  women,  100 
men.  The  police  force  is  very  loosely  organised,  and  there  are  no  statis- 
tics available. 

Pinance. 

.  The  revenue  for  1889  was  officially  stated  to  be  3,110,506  sncres=- 
478,5397.,  and  the  expenditure  3,075,424  sucr6s  =  473,000/,  The  surplus 
is  only  apparent,  as  payments  which  should  have  been  made  during  1889 
have  been  deferred.  More  than  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from 
customs  duties  on  imports  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  amount  received 
from  this  source  in  1889  being  2,477,544  sucrSs  =  381,161Z.  Tithes  have 
been  abolished  and  a  fixed  income  for  the  Church  has  been  substituted  fur 
them. 

Theliabilities  of  the  Republic  are  made  up  of  a  foreign  debt  of  1,824,000?., 
contracted  in  England  in  1885,  which,  with  interest  at  I  per  cent.,  amounted 
in  all  in  1890  to  2,2i6,5G0l.  By  an  arrangement  of  August  1890  vnth  the 
foreign  bondholders  this  was  converted  into  a  debt  of  750,000/.,  bearing 
interest  at  4i  per  cent,  for  5  years,  4f  for  the  next  5  years,  and  5  per 
cent,  after.  There  are  internal  liabilities  amounting  to  4,820,648  sucres, 
including  arrears  of  interest. 

Defence. 

In  1884  the  National  Convention  determined  that  the  standing  army 
should  consist  of  1,600  men,  but  an  official  statement  places  the  number  of 
men  in  18^9  at  3,000,  There  is  one  brigade  of  fortress  artUlery,  and  one 
of  field  artillery,  4  battalions  of  infantry,  2  columns  of  light  infantry 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  2  columns  of  police.  There  is  a  small  navy 
of  3  steamers  and  2  steamboats,  and  at  Galapagos  30  soldiers  are  stationed. 
There  is  1  transport,  1  third-class  gunboat,  and  1  third-class  cruiser,  with 
114  men.     The  national  guard  consists  of  30,000  men. 

Commerce. 

The  exports  from  Ecuador  were  valued  at  4,915,120  sucr6s  in  1885,  but 
advanced  to  6,565,000  sucres  in  1886,  10,119,488  sucres  in  1887,  9.100,000 
sucres  in  1888,  and  12,000,000  sucres  in  1889,  The  chief  export  is  cocoa, 
valued  at  over  5,400,000  sucres  in  1889 ;  india-rubber,  189,000  sucres ;  hides, 
195,000  sucres ;   coSee,  590,000  sucres ;   vegetable  ivory,  210,000  sucres. 
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precious  metals,  810,000  sucn's,  cinchona,  &c.  There  are  no  trustwortliy 
estimates  of  imports.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  recent  and  reliable  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  trade  of  Ecuador. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  largely  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  centres  in  Guayaquil.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Ecuador  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Ecuador,  was  as 
follows  in  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  : — 


—                                    1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce 

150,990 
129,428 

£ 
225,754 

254,962 

£ 
219,062 

378,633 

£ 
132,360 

365,622 

£ 
72,430 

266,176 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Ecuador  to  Great  Britain  consist  of 
cocoa,  of  the  value  of  98,561Z.  in  1885,  193,975Z.  in  1886,  155,209?.  in  1887, 
93,7151.  in  1888,  26,821  in  1889  ;  Peruvian  bark  has  declined  from  100,346?. 
in  1882  to  8,071  Z.  in  1889.  Of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Ecua- 
dor, cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  147,028Z.,  and  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  32,759/.,  formed  the  principal  articles  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  is  the  movement  of  national  and  foreign  shipping  at  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  in  1889,  which  may  be  considered  to  include  about  the 
whole  of  the  national  vessels  engaged  in  trade,  except  river-craft  and  very 
small  coasting  vessels,  which  are  not  entered  in  the  register  of  the  captain 
of  the  port : 


- 

Sailing 

Steamers 

Total 

Entehed. 
British    . 
National . 
Foreign  . 

Total. 

Cleared. 
British    . 
National . 
Foreign  . 

Total . 

Ko. 

2 

87 

19 

Tous 

2,153 
3,766 
8,691 

No. 
133 

74 

Tous 
152,836 

101,281 

Ko. 

1.35 

87 
93 

Tons 

154,989 

3,766 

109,972 

108 

14,610 

207 

254,117 

315 

268,727 

2 
85 
18 

1,878 
3,662 
9,637 

133 

74 

152,806 
101,281 

135 

85 
92 

154,716 

3,662 

110,918 

105 

15,177 

207 

254,087 

312 

209,236 

Internal  Communications. 

The  roads  of  the  country  arc  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  although  in  the 
interior  some  cart-roads  have  been  established.  There  is  river  communica- 
tion throughout  the  princiyial  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  grounds  to 
the  west  of  the  Cordillera  by  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daulc,  and  Vinccs  (navig- 
able for  200  miles  by  river  steamers  in  the  rainy  sea.son),  and  other  small 
affluents  of  the  same.   Navigation  of  these  inland  waters  is  carried  on  by 
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abont  twelve  American-built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  and  a  laige 
fleet  of  '  canoas  de  pieza '  and  other  small  boats. 

Only  one  railway  is  in  coarse  of  construction,  going  from  Duran" (oppo- 
site Guayaquil)  to  Chimbo.  The  company  holds  a  privilege  from  the  State 
and  has  the  salt  monopoly  for  nine  years  unexpired,  w^hich  yields  aboat 
100,000  sucr6s  net  yearly.     Length  of  the  line  is  about  50  miles. 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,200  miles,  Quito  being  con- 
nected with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and 
by  cable  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Money  and  Credit. 

By  a  coinage  law  of  March  1N84  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the 
sacr6  =  a  five-franc  piece,  although  the  average  rate  on  exchange  is  only 
36d.  per  sucr6  (3%/.  in  1889-90).  Marked  tiuctiiations  have  taken  place 
recently  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Silver  Act. 
There  is  no  gold  in  circulation  in  the  country ;  such  as  is  introduced  or 
brought  down  from  the  interior  is  bought  up  only  for  exchange  purposes. 

Silver  is  generally  in  circulation,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  the 
amount.  The  two  Guayaquil  banks  had  deposited  in  tlieir  vaults  on 
December  31, 1889,  the  sum  of  1,060,813  sucres  (152,000/.),  and  the  amount 
in  actual  circulation  throughout  the  whole  country  mav  be  estimated  at 
450,000  sucres  to  500,000  sucr6s  (70,000i) 

No  gold,  silver,  or  copper  money  is  minted  in  the  country.  The  mint- 
ing of  Ecuadorian  coin  has  been  done  in  England  (Birmingham),  Chili,  and 
Peru;  the  amount  coined  for  the  past  four  vears,  including  1889,  being 
about  1,835,000  sucres  (262,000/.)  silver,  and  40,000  sucr6s  (6,000/.)  nickel 
(nominal  vahie). 

There  are  three  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.  the 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  capital  1,200,000  sucr6s  (170,000/.);  Banco  Intema- 
cional,  capital  800,000  sucres  (114,000/.) ;  Banco  de  la  Union,  capital  240,000 
sucres  (£40,000).  Its  notes  only  circulate  in  Quito.  (During  1885,  6,  7,  8 
and  9  the  issue  was  exactly  246,658  sucres  (49,331/.  6s.)  in  each  year. 
They  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  State,  except  that  they  have  to  present 
a  monthly  state  of  balances  of  silver  in  deposit  and  notes  in  circulation^ 
The  banks  constantly  make  loans  for  general  or  specific  objects  to  the 
Government,  and  the  debt  due  on  this  account  to  the  bank  of  Ecuador  on 
June  30,  1890,  was  1,128,245-60  sucres  (161,178/.).  The  cash  deposited  in 
the  various  banks  in  June  1890  was  as  follows: — 


1 
1 

Deposits  at  Interest 

In  Account  Current 

Banco  del  Ecuador 
Banco  Intemacional 

Sucres 
1,196,118 

Sucr^ 
458,265 
411,309 

The  authorised  issue  of  notes  depends  on  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank,  and  the  banks  are  bound  by  law  to  hold  one-third  of  the 
value  of  their  circulation  in  coin,  silver,  or  gold. 

There  are  no  private  banks. 

There  are  two  newly  started  savings-banks  in  Gnayaqnil,  not  related  in 
any  way  to  the  Government. 

The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 
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Tears 

Bank  of  Ecuador 

Banco  Intemacional 

Sucrcs            & 

Sucrcs           £ 

1884 

1,398,524  =  233,087 



1885 

1,807,517  =  2()0,000 

176,593=   25,000 

1886 

2,128,254  =  304,000 

465,599=    66,500 

1887 

2,141,716  =  320,000 

752,757=108,000 

1888 

2,084,504  =  297,900 

859,176  =  122,700 

1889 

1,829,858-261,400 

853,264  =  121,900 

Weights  and  Measures. 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  mad©  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic ;  but  is  not 
adopted  by  commerce. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Ecuadoe  in  Geeat  Beitatn. 
Consul- General. — Pedro  A.  Merino,  accredited  July  9,  .1885. 

There  are  also  Consuls  at  Birmingliam,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Southampton. 

2.  Op  Geeat  Beitain  in  Ecuadoe. 

3fi/?iister  and  Cons  id- General. — William  H.  D.  Haggard. 
Cimsul  at  Guayaquil. — Geo.  Chambers. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Ecuador. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Eeport  by  Consul  Chambers  on  tlie  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cuayaijuil  in  1889,  in  Ko.  805 
of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Keports.'    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Ecuador  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  Lou- 
don, 1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

lintps  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Campos,  Galeria  de  Ecuatorianos  celebres.    Guayafiuil,  1881. 

Cevallos,  Compendio  del  resiimen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    (Uiayaquil,  1885. 

CeraUos,  Besumeu  de  la  liistoria  del  Ecuailor.    Guaya(iuil,  188t).    5  v. 

Ecuador  in  1881.  Report  of  Jlr.  G.  E.  Churcli  to  tlie  United  States  Govcrumcnt.  He- 
printed  in  >Soutlt  American  Joiininl.    London,  1883. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wandenuigcn  in  Ecuador.    8.    Leipzig,  1872. 

Gerslucker  (Friedrich),  Aclitzehn  Monate  in  Siid-Amei-ika.    3  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1863. 

Gonzalez  Siidrez,  Historia  ecclesiastioa  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Hasmwek  (F.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    3rd  edition.    Ciuciunnti,  1881. 

Herrera  (P.),  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

//^;ve;Y(,  Decadas  de  Indias.    Madrid,  1830.    8  t. 

Orton  (James),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.    New  York,  1876. 

Oviedo  y  V'ali/4s,  Historia  do  las  Inilias.    Madrid,  18H5.    4  v. 

(Sc/j?rffnM  (T.),  Beise  um  ilie  Erdo.    Vol.  III.    8.    Braunschweig,  18G1. 

ilitn.ion  (Alfred),  Travels  in  tlie  Wilils  of  Ecuador.     Txmdon,  1887. 

Tenmur-Compann  (L.),Hi8toire  du  royaume  dcQuito.  TnuluitcderEspnguol.  (VcIabOO  : 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2  vols.    8.     l>aris,  1 K i(t. 

Villavicrncio  ( D.),  (ieografladc  la  Ilepublica  del  Kcuador.    8.    New  York,  1858. 

Waijner  (Moritz  FriedriclO,  Keiseu  in  Ecuador  ;  in  'Zeitschrift  ftlr  ullgemeiuo  Enlkunde.' 
VoL  xvi.    Berlin,  18G4. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Central. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  Septemljer  4,  1870, 
France  has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  con- 
firmed on  February  25,  and  June  16,  1875,  by  an  organic  law 
(Constitution  Wall^n),  which  ha.s  been  partially  moditied  in  June 
1879,  August  1884,  June  1885,  and  July  1889.  It  vests  the 
legislati%e  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  executive  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
National  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  hiws  voted 
by  both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
Ministry  from  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  ci\"il  and  military 
posts,  h:is  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  but  civnnot  declare  war  without  the  previous  as- 
sent of  both  Chambers,  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
countei-signed  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
he  cjin  dissolve  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Marie  Francois  Sadi  Camot,  bom 
at  Limoges,  1837  ;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and 
the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  ;  Under-Secret;iry  of  Public 
Works,  1878  ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  1880-82  ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  1882,  and  again  1886.  Elected  President  of  the 
Republic,  December  3,  1887. 

The  present  ^Ministry,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  March  17,  1890,  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War. — M.  De 
Freycinet. 

2.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Ribot. 

3.  Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Rouvier. 

■4.  Minister  of  Pvhlic  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts.  —  M. 
Bourgeois. 

5.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship. — M.  Fallieres. 
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6.  Minister  of  Marine. — Vice- Admiral  Barhey. 

7.  Minister  of  Public  Works. — M.  Ives  Guyot. 

8.  Minister  of  Agrictilture. — M.  Develle. 

9.  Minister  of  C ommerce. — M.  Jul^s  Roche. 
10.  Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Constans. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  : — 


House  of  Bourbon. 
Henri  IV.  .  .  .  1589-1610 
Louis  XIII.,  Me  Juste'  .  1610-1643 
Louis  XIV.,  'le  Grand'  .  1643-1715 
Louis  XV.  .  .  ,  1715-1774 
Louis  XVI.  (  +  1793)       .  1774-1792 

First  liejnihlic. 
Convention     .         .         .  1792-1795 
Directoire        .         .         .  1795-1799 
Consulate        .         .        .  1799-1804 

Emjnre. 
Napol6onI.  (  +  1821)      .1804-1814 

House  of  Bourbon  restored. 
Louis  XVin..         .         .  1814-1824 
Charles  X.  (  +  1836)        .  1824-1830 


ITovse  of  Bourbon- Orleans. 
Louis  Philippe  ( +  1850)    1830-1848 

Second  Bejjublic, 
Provisional  Government, 

Feb.— Dec.  .         .  1848 

Louis  Napoleon.President  1848-1852 

Emjnre  restored. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1873)  1852-1870 

Third  Rejnillic. 
Government  of  National 

Defence  .  .  .  1870-1871 
Louis  A.  Thiers.President  1871-1873 
Marshal  MacMahon  „  1873-1879 
F.  J.  P.  Jules  Gre\y  „  1879-1887 
M.  F.  Sadi  Carnot      „       1887 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  who  can  prove  a 
six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  commune,  and  not 
otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote.  The  only  requisite 
for  being  a  Deputy  is  to  be  a  citizen  and  25  years  of  age.  The 
manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  several  times 
since  1871.  The  scrutin  de  liste,  under  which  each  elector  votes 
for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  elect,  was 
introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  scrutin 
d'arrondissement,  under  which  each  department  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  arrondissements,  each  elector  voting  for  one  Deputy 
only  ;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and 
in  1889  the  uni-nominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In  1889  it 
was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make,  within  the 
fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  con- 
stituency only — all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  given  for  him 
in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned  by  the  law  courts 
are  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  task  of  annulling  illegal  elec- 
tions, which  formerly  belonged  to  tlie  Chamber,  has  been  vested 
in  special  electoral  committees,  partly  nominated  ad  hoc  by  the 
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Prefect  of  the  Department,  and  partly  composed  of  ^Municipal 
Councillors. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies  ;  each  'arron- 
dissement '  elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of 
100,000,  it  is  divided  into  two  constituencies.  There  were 
10,387,330  inscribed  electors  in  1889,  and  7,953,382  votes. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
years  from  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three 
years.  The  election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by 
an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
and  (2)  of  the  Deputies,  Councillors-General,  and  District  Coun- 
cillors of  the  department.  Besides  the  225  Departmental 
Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according  to  the  law  of 
1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies 
arising  among  the  Life- Sena torships  would  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  ordinary  nine-years  Senators.  The  Princes  of  deposed 
dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  miless  a  previous  summons  is 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in 
session  at  least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is 
bound  to  convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one  half  of  the 
number  of  members  composing  each  Chamber.  The  President 
can  adjourn  the  Chambei-s,  but  the  adjournment  cannot  exceed 
the  term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than  twice  in  the  same 
session.  The  Senate  has,  conjointly  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  right  of  initiating  and  framing  laws.  Nevertheless, 
financial  laws  must  be  first  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

All  bills,  before  being  introduced  either  into  the  Senate  or 
Chamber,  are  submitted  to  special  bureaux  or  committees,  which 
report  to  the  Chambers.  Bills  may  be  introduced  either  by  the 
Ministry  or  the  President  (through  the  Ministry),  or  by  private 
members.  The  Chamber  can  be  dissolved  by  tlie  President  upon 
advice  of  the  Senate.  The  President  and  the  3klinisters  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  high  treason,  in  which  case  the 
Senate  acts  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  same  function  is 
vested  in  the  Senate  for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason. 

The  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs,  and  the  Senators  15,000 
francs  a  year.  The  President's  dotation  is  600,000  francs,  with 
a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of 
Conseil  (TEtat,  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has 
been  maintained  since.     It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
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Justice,  and  is  composed  of  Councilloi's,  Masters  of  Requests 
(Maitres  de  Requetes),  and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such 
questions,  chiefly  those  connected  with  administration,  as  may 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Government. 

II.  Local  Government. 

For  administrative  puiposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or 
87  if  the  '  territory  of  Belfort  '  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Ehin) 
be  considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1889  the  three  departments 
of  Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper. 
The  department  lias  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed 
under  a  i'refect,  nominated  by  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined 
functions.  He  is  assisted  bj'  a  Prefectorial  Council,  whose  advice  he  may 
take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative  of 
the  Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues 
police  regulations,  nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  imder  his  con- 
trol all  officials  of  the  State,  In  most  arrondissements  there  is  a  Sub- 
prefect. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  cdinnmne,  the  size  and  population 
of  which  vary  very  much.  There  are  36,131  communes,  and  new  ones 
cannot  be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (31,488)  have  less 
than  1,500  inhabitants,  and  17,181  have  even  less  than  500  ;  while  99  com- 
munes only  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  alfairs  of  tlte 
commune  are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  mem- 
bers, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scrutin,  de  lixtc ;  but  each 
act  of  the  Council  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  General,  or  even  to  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic,  before  becoming  lawful.  Even  the  commune's  quota  of  direct 
taxation  is  settled  by  persons  chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  lists  of 
candidates  drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  simply  considered  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  Prefect  and  the  commune.  The  Mayor  is  the 
head  of  the  local  police  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons 
has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect 
of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,871  in  France),  which  is  composed  of 
an  average  of  12  communes,  although  the  larger  communes  are,  on  tlu^ 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  district,  or  arrondusement  (362  in  France),  has  an  elected  coiueil 
d'arrondixscment,  whose  chief  function  is  to  allot  among  the  communes 
their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes  assigned  to  each  arrondixsemeiit 
by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands  under  the  control  of  the  Sub- 
prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondusemrnts  form  a  department,  which 
has  its  conseil  (jmvral  renewed  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  every  three  years.  These  comeils  may  deliberate  upon  all  economical 
affairs  of  the  department,  but  their  linancial  resources  are  mostly  insignifi- 
cant, and  besides  the  repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrondisse- 
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ments,  their  activity  is  confined  to  the  roads,  normal  schools,  and  a  few 
undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  controlled  by 
the  Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  superficies  of  France  has  changed  but  little  since  the 
treaties  of  1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Italian  War,  it  was  increased 
by  the  annexation  of  Savoie  and  Nice  from  Italy  ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
Bas-Rhin,  two  arrondissements,  >^nth  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
Haut-Rhin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
selle, making  altogether  a  superficies  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  in  English  square  miles, 
and  the  legal  population  (Le,  including  those  temporarily  absent) 
of  the  present  87  departments  of  France  according  to  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  December  18,  1881,  and  May  31,  1886  : — 


Area: 

Population 

Density  per 

Departments 

EngL  sq. 
miles 

gq.  mile  In 
1886 

Dec  13,  1881 

May  31, 1886 

Ain        .... 

2.239 

363,472 

364,408 

163 

Aisne     .... 

2,839 

666,891 

555,925 

196 

Allier    .... 

'      2,822 

416,759 

424.582 

161 

Alpes  (Basses-)     . 

2,685 

131,918 

129,494 

48 

Alpes  (Hautes-)     . 

2,158 

121,787 

122,924 

57 

Alpes- Maritimes   . 

1,482 

226,621 

238,057 

164 

Ardeche 

2,136 

376,867 

375,472 

176 

Ardennes 

2,020 

333,675 

332,759 

165 

Ari^e  .... 

1,890 

240,601 

237,619 

126 

Aube      .... 

2,317 

255,326 

257,374 

111 

Aude     .... 

2,438 

327,942 

332,080 

136 

Aveyron 

3,376 

415,075 

415,826 

123 

Belfort  (Haut-Rhin)     . 

235 

74,244 

79,758 

336 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

1,971 

89,028 

604,857 

305 

Calvados 

2,132 

439,830 

437,267 

205 

Cantal  .... 

2,217 

236,190 

241,742 

109 

Charente 

2,294 

370,822 

366,408 

157 

Charente-Inf^rieure 

2,635 

466,416 

462,803 

176 

Cher      .... 

2,780 

351,405 

355,349 

128 

Correze- 

2,265 

317,066 

326,494 

144 

Corse     .... 

3.377 

272,639 

278,501 

82 

Cote-d'Or      . 

3,383 

382,819 

381,574 

113 

C6tes-du-Nord       . 

2,659 

627,585 

628,256 

237 
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Area: 

Population 

Density  per 

Departments 

Engl.  sq. 
miles 

„             n      . 

Deo.  18,  1881 

May  31, 1886 

-    otj.  miic  m 
1886 

Creuse  .        .        .        . 

2,150 

278,782 

284,942 

133 

Dordogne 

3,646 

495,037 

492,205 

139 

Doubs   .        .         .         . 

2,018 

310,827 

310,963 

154 

Drome  .         .         .        . 

2,518 

313,763 

314,615 

125 

Eure      .         .         .         . 

2,300 

364.291 

358,829 

156 

Eure-et-Loir . 

2,268 

280,097 

283,719 

125 

Finist^re 

2,595 

681,564 

707,820 

272 

Gard      .         .         .         . 

2,2.53 

415,629 

417,099 

186 

Garonne  (Haute-) . 

2,429 

473,009 

481,169 

198 

Gers       .         .         .        . 

2,425 

281,532 

274.391 

113 

Gironde 

3,761 

748,703 

775,845 

206 

H6rault. 

2,393 

441,527 

439,044 

183 

lUe-et-Vilaine 

2,597 

615,480 

621,384 

239 

Indre     .         .         .         . 

2,624 

287,705 

296,147 

113 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,361 

329,160 

340,921 

30 

Isere     .... 

3,201 

580,271 

581,680 

182 

Jura       .... 

1,928 

285,263 

281,292 

42 

Landes  .... 

3,599 

301,143 

302,266 

84 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

2,452 

275,713 

279,214 

114 

Loire     .... 

1,838 

599,833 

603,384 

328 

Loire  (Haute-) 

1,916 

316,461 

320,063 

167 

Loire-Inferieure    . 

2,654 

62.5,625 

643,884 

244 

Loiret    .... 

2,614 

368,526 

374,875 

143 

Lot        ...        . 

2,012 

280,269 

271,514 

135 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,067 

312,081 

307,437 

149 

Loz^re  .... 

1,996 

143,565 

141,264 

71 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,749 

523,491 

527,680 

192 

Manche 

2,289 

526,377 

520,865 

227 

Marne    .... 

8,169 

421,800 

429,494 

136 

Marne  (Haute-)     . 

2,402 

254,876 

247,781 

103 

Mayenne 

1,996 

344,881 

340,063 

170 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,025 

419,317 

431,693 

214 

Meuse   .... 

2,405 

289,861 

291,971 

121 

Morbihan 

2,625 

521,614 

535,256 

204 

Ni^vre  .... 

2,632 

347,576 

347,645 

132 

Nord      .... 

2,193 

1,603,259 

1,670,184 

761 

Oise       .... 

2,261 

404,555 

403,146 

178 

Orne      .... 

2,354 

376,126 

367,248 

156 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,551 

819,022 

853,526 

334 

Puy-de-D6me 

3,070 

566,064 

570,964 

186 

Pyrenees  (Basses-) 

2,943 

434,366 

432,999 

147 

Pyr^n6es  (Hautes-) 

1,749 

236,474 

234.825 

134 

Py  r6n6es- Orientales 

1,592 

208,855 

211,187 

133 

Rhone   .... 

1,077 

741,470 

772,912 

718 

Saone  (Haute-) 

2,062 

295,905 

290,954 

141 

Saone-et-Loire 

3,302 

625,589 

625,885 

190 

Sarthe   .... 

2,39G 

438,917 

436,111 

182 

Savoie  .... 

2,224 

266,438 

267,428 

119 
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Area : 

PopoUition 

Density  per 

Departments 

Engl.  sq. 

sq.  mile  in 

miles 

Dec  18, 1881 

May  31, 1886 

1886 

Savoie  (Haute-)    . 

1,667 

274,087 

275,018 

152 

Seine     . 

183-6 

2,799,329 

2,961.089 

16,128 

Seine-Inferieure 

2,330 

814,068 

833,386 

358 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,215 

348,991 

355,136 

160 

Seine-et-Oise 

2.164 

577,788 

618.089 

285 

Sevres  (Deux) 

2,317 

350,103 

353,766 

153 

Somme  . 

2,379 

550,837 

548,982 

231 

Tarn      . 

2,217 

359,223 

358,757 

162 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

1,436 

217,056 

214.046 

149 

Var 

2,349 

288,577 

283,689 

122       ' 

Vauclnse 

1,370 

244,149 

241,787 

176    ; 

Vendee  . 

2,588 

421,642 

434,808 

168       1 

Vienne  . 

2,691 

340,295 

342.785 

127    ; 

Vienne  (Ilaute-) 

2,130 

349,332 

363.182 

170 

Yosges  . 

2,266 

406,862 

413,707 

183 

Yonne  . 

2,868 

257.029 

255,364 

124    : 

1 

Total 

• 

204,092 

37,672,048 

38,218,903 

187       j 

Notwithstanding  a  moderate  death-rate,  the  population  of 
France  increases  more  slowly  than  in  most  States  of  Western 
Europe,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  births,  as  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  average  annual  numbers  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  for  decennial  periods  : — 


^  2 

Per  1,000  Inhabitants 

i 

i.— 

—  5 

=  — 

B^ 

2 

11 

"51 

II 

u 

1 

n 

1 

a 

ll 

is 

2 

CD 

1311-29 

29-7 

234 

948 

773 

7-9 

31-7 

2W 

5-7 

_ 

4-0 

1831-30 

31-8 

247 

974 

790 

7-8 

30-6 

24-8 

6-8 



— 

3-7 

1831-40 

33-6 

26G 

967 

828 

7-9 

28-8 

24-6 

4-2 





3-3 

1811-50 

35-3 

279 

963 

817 

7-9 

27-3 

232 

4-1 

— 



3-3 

1851-60 

36-5 

287 

953 

866 

7-9 

26-6      23-7 

2^ 

74 

42 

3-0 

1881-70 

38-2 

301 

933 

888 

7-9 

24-4    ;  23-2 

1-2 

76 

45 

3-0       I 

1871-80 

3G-7 

295 

935 

871 

8-0 

25-4    1  23-7 

1-7 

72 

46 

2-9       1 

1881-85 

37-8 

284 

935 

841 

7-5 

24-9    1  22-3 

! 

1-6 

78 

47 

3^)       ' 

• 

Kotir 

icludin 

g  still- 

births. 

The  chancres  of  area  and  population  since  1801  (date  of  the  first  census 
taken)  are  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
columns  give  [in  brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its 
density,  and  its  average  annual  increase  on  the  present  territory  of  France. 
and  are  thus  comparable  with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
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Dates 

Area:  sq.  miles 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per  sq.  mile 

Annual  Increase 
per  10,000  inhabits. 

1801 

204,765 

27,349,003 

134 



[26,930,756] 

[132] 

— 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 

149 

57 

[29,871,176] 

[146] 

[55] 

1841 

— 

34,230,178 

167 

62 

[33,406,864] 

[164] 

[58] 

1861 

209,625 

37.446,313 

178 

37 

[35,844,902] 

[176] 

[36] 

1866 

— 

38,192,064 

182 

40 

[36,495,489] 

[179] 

[36] 

1872 

204,023 

36,102,921 

177 

-  96" 

[-  17]' 

1876 

— 

36,905,788 

181 

54 

1881 

— 

37,672,048 

184 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,903 

187 

29 

'  Decrease. 
The  foreigners  residing  in  France  make  no  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the- 
aggregate  population.     The  items  for  1886  appeared  as  follows : — 


Belgians 

Italians 

Germans 

Spaniards 

Swiss 

Dutch 

English 


482,261 
264,568 
100,114 
79,550 
78,584 
37,149 
36,134 


Austro-Hungarian 
Russians   . 
Miscellaneous   . 

Total (1886) 
„      (1851) 


12,090 
11,980 
73,230 

1,126,531 

379,28» 


Occujyations  of  Population. — According^to  the  results  of  the  census  of 
1 886,  it  appears  that  of  the  total  population  the  number  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture amounted  to  17,698,402  ;  in  industry,  9,289,206  ;  transport,  1,020,721; 
trade,  4,247,764;  public  forces,  613,362;  public  administration,  711,027; 
liberal  professions,  1,094,233;  independent  persons,  2,295,966;  without 
prof ession,  237,899 ;  not  classed,  490,374;  of  unknown  professions,  231,805. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Populatiox. 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Tear       Marriages 


1870 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


223,705 
283,170 
283,193 
277,060 
276,848 
272,9.34 


Total 
Births 


94.3,515 

924, .558 
912,782 
899,333 
882,639 
880,579 


Illegitimate 
Chihlren 


Deaths 


70,415 
74,171 
74,552 
73.854 
74,919 
73,571 


1,046,909 
836,897 
860,222 
842,797 
837,867 
794,933 


Surplus  of 

Births 
over  Deaths 


103,394 
87,661 
52,560 
5(!,536 
44,772 
85,646 


Still-born 


43,988 
43,581 
42,930 
42,070 
42,449 


The  movement  of  the  population  is  very  unequal  over  Franc«>,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  births  in  from  32  to  43  depart- 
ments out  of  87. 
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In  1889,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  23  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
In  France,  as  a  whole,  there  were  111  births  for  every  100  deaths,  but  in 
32  departments,  mostly  in  the  south,  the  deaths  were  in  excess  of  the 
births.  In  Gers  there  were  only  76  births  for  every  100  deaths.  Corsica 
(152  births  for  every  100  deaths)  being  left  out  of  view,  the  population 
increased  chiefly  in  the  centre,  west,  and  north,  where  the  average  varied 
from  120  to  140  births  for  every  100  deaths.  In  Pas  de  Calais  there  were 
151  births  for  every  100  deaths.  The  death-rate  for  all  France  was  only 
20-5  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Illegitimate  births  formed  8-4  per  cent,  of  all  births,  as  against  7o  per 
cent,  in  1881 ;  it  reached  as  much  as  24  per  cent,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  (Paris),  from  125  to  13-4  per  cent,  in  the  North,  and  in  Brittany  it  was 
from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  aU  births.  The  average  with  foreigners  in  France 
was  11-8  per  100  births. 

The  number  of  divorces  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  was  2,950  in  1886, 
3,636  in  1887,  4,708  in  1888,  and  4,786'in  1889  (6-1  per  10,000  households), 
the  aggregate  number  of  22,014  divorces  having  been  registered  since  the 
new  law  was  voted  in  1884. 

£miffration. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  to  countries  beyond 
Europe  duiing  the  three  years  1886-88  was  209,726,  of  whom,  however, 
only  41,823  were  French.  In  1885  the  number  of  emigrants  was  6,063, 
in  1886  7,314.  in  1887  11,170,  and  in  1888  23,339.  The  majority  of  the 
emigrants  go  to  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republia  At  the 
census  of  1881  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  population  22,702,356  were 
bom  within  their  communes. 

As  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  a  steady  movement  from  the 
country  towards  the  cities.  In  1846  the  rural  population  constituted  75-58 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  urban  2442  per  cent. ;  whUe  in  1886  the 
former  was  6405,  and  the  latter  35-95.  In  1881,  of  the  total  increase  of 
766,260,  more  than  two-thirds,  or  561,869,  belonged  to  the  47  towns  of  more 
than  30,000  inhabitants. 

III.  Prixcipal  Towns. 
The  following,  according  to  the  censais  of  1886,  are  the  principal  towns 
with  a  communal  population  over  30,000 : — 


Paris      . 

.  2,344.550 

Toulon 

.  70,122 

Troyes 

.  46,972 

Lyon 

.     401,930 

Nimes 

.  69,898 

Clermont-Ferrand 

Marseille 

.     376.143 

Limeys 

.  68,477 

46,718 

Bordeaux 

.     240,582 

Rennes 

.  66,139 

Boulogne  . 

.  45,916 

Lille 

.     188,272 

Dijon 

.  60,855 

Caen. 

.  43,809 

Toulouse 

.     147,617 

Orleans 

.  60,826 

Bourges     . 

.  42.829 

Nantes  . 

.     127,482 

Tours 

.  59,585 

B^ziers 

.  42,785 

St.  Etienne 

.     117,875 

Calais 

.  58,965 

Avignon    . 

.  41,007 

Le  H;l\Te 

.     112,074 

Tourcoing 

.  58,008 

Lorient     . 

.  40,055 

Kouen    . 

.     107,163 

Le  Mans  . 

.  57,591 

Dunquerque 

.  38,025 

Roubaix 

.     100,299 

MontpeUi 

er     .  56,765 

Cette 

.  37,058 

Reims    . 

.       97,903 

Besan^on 

.  56,511 

Cherbourg 

.  36,878 

Amiens  . 

.       80,288 

Grenoble . 

.  52,484 

Rochefort 

.  31,256 

Nancy    . 

.       79,038 

Versailles 

.  49,852 

Pau  . 

.  30,626 

Nice 

.       77.478 

St.  Denis 

.  48,009 

Boulogne  . 

.  30,084 

Angers  . 

.      73,044 

St.  Quent 

n     .  47,353 

Douai 

.  30,030 

Brest      . 

.       70,778 
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Religion. 

The  population  of  France,  at  the  census  of  December  1881, 
consisted  of  29,201,703  Roman  Catholics,  being  78*50  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population  ;  692,800  Protestants,  or  1-8  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  as  compared  with  584,757  in  1872  ;  of  53,436 
Jews,  and  7,684,906  persons  '  wlio  declined  to  make  any  declara- 
tion of  religious  belief.'  This  was  the  first  census  at  which  *  non- 
professants  '  were  registered  as  such.  On  former  occasions  it  had 
been  customary  to  class  all  who  had  refused  to  state  what  their 
religion  was,  or  who  denied  having  any  religion,  as  Roman 
Catholics.  The  number  of  persons  set  down  as  belonging  to 
'  various  creeds  '  was  33,042. 

All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  present  only  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans  (Algeria, 
&c.)  have  State  allowances.  In  the  Budget  for  1891  these  grants 
were  as  follows  : — 

Francs 

Administration,  &c 259,500 

Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  places  of  worship  .  42,805,663 

Protestant  worship,  &c. 1,551,600 

Jewish  worship,  &c 180,900 

Protestant  and  Jewish  places  of  worship      .         .  40,000 

Mussulman  worship 216,340 

Various                  13.000 

Total 45,067,003 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  66  bishops  ;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  January  1,  1887,  the  secular  clergy  numbered 
in  all  50,445,  besides  4,353  teachers  and  10,407  pupils  in  the  eccle- 
siastical seminaries.  The  value  of  the  total  gifts  and  legacies 
made  to  the  Church  during  the  present  century  up  to  1882  is 
23,976,733  francs.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed  by  a  General 
Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  or  Cal- 
vinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration,  the  seat  of  which 
is  at  Paris.  In  1886  there  were  687  Protestant  pastors,  and  56 
Jewish  rabbis  and  assistants. 

Instruction. 

Public  education  in  France  is  entirely  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government.  The  highest  schools,  or  universities,  go  by 
the  name  of  '  faculties  de  I'ctat.'  There  are  15  '  faculttis  des  lettres,' 
at  Paris,  Aix,  Besan<jon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon, 
Lille,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and 
Toulouse.  At  all  of  these,  except  Aix,  are  also  '  facultds  des 
sciences,' besides  one  at  Marseilles.     There  are  also  2  'facult^s 
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of  Protestant  theology,  15  'facultes  de  droit,'  and  6  'facultes  de 
m^decine.  In  January  1888  there  were  4,908  students  of  law  ; 
5,321  students  of  medicine ;  2,320  students  of  pharmacy.  To  the 
support  of  the  facultes  the  sum  of  11,600,370  francs  was  set  down 
in  the  budget  of  1891.  The  Roman  Catholic  theological '  faculty ' 
were  suppressed  in  1885,  but  the  Catholic  universities  exist  still  on 
condition  of  their  professors  submitting  to  the  usual  State  exami- 
nations. 

Among  the  295,893  young  men  examined  on  the  conscription 
list  of  1889,  9  3  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  law  of  June  16,  1881,  rendered  primary  instruction 
obligatory  ;  that  of  March  28,  1882,  rendered  it  gratuitous  ,  that 
of  October  30,  1886,  reorganised  education,  and  ordained  that- 
within  a  certain  period  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  laymen.  In  1889  there  were  only  68  communes  which 
hatl  no  primary  school,  public  or  private.  The  public  funds, 
communal,  departmental,  and  State,  devoted  to  primary  instruc- 
tion in  France  amounted  in  1857  to  16,523,969  francs,  in  1878 
to  59,216,449  francs,  and  in  1888  to  150,000,000  francs.  At  the 
census  of  1886  the  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  13  years  was  found  to  be  4,729,511.  In  1889,  4,622,619 
children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  primary  and  infant  schools. 
About  78,000  are  taught  in  higher  schools,  and  nearly  10,000  at 
home,  while  many  children  between  1 1  and  1 3  years  of  age  dis- 
continue attendance  at  school,  having  received  certificates  of 
primary  instruction.  The  number  of  untaught  children  is  thus 
very  small.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  the  various 
classes  of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  France  for  the 
school  year  1887-8  for  tlie  primary  schools,  and  1888-9  for  the 
lycees  and  colleges  : — 


Elementary : — 
Infant  schools    . 
Primary  schools 

Total  elementary   . 

Secondary  (public) : — 
Lycees 

Communal  colleges    . 
Forg^ls    . 

Total  secondary 

Public 
Schools 

Private 
Schools 

i       Total              Pupila 

1 

2,562 
66,495 

2,596 
14,218 

i       5,158 
j     80,713 

68.3,168 
5,545,400 

69,057 

16,814 

i     85,871 

1  6,228,568 

110 
226 
112 

— 

— 

49,978 

33,684 

6,634 

448              — 

-        , 

90,196 

The  total  number  of  elementary  pupils  includes  34,080  re- 
ceiving higher  primary  instruction. 
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There  was,  it  will  be  seen,  one  elementary  school  for  every 
445  inhabitants,  and  one  pupil  in  every  6  of  the  population.  The 
number  of  public  schools  directed  by  clericals  was,  in  1889,  re- 
duced to  637  for  boys,  6,692  for  girls,  and  625  mixed.  In  private 
education  the  number  of  lay  schools  was  3,690,  and  of  clerical 
schools  10,528.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  lay  primary 
schools  was  93,658,  in  clerical  schools  47,031,  in  1889.  In  the 
budget  of  1888-89  the  sum  of  85,488,000  francs  was  set  down  for 
primary  education,  and  16,493,000  francs  for  secondary  education. 
There  were  in  1889,  90  normal  schools  for  males,  and  85  for 
females.  In  6,485  communes  education  is  provided  for  adult 
males,  and  in  994  for  adult  females,  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  1888-9  being  152,162  males  and  25,080  females.  There  are 
besides  numerous  technical,  industrial,  and  other  special  schools. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  France  are  those  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  and  the  Police  Court,  where  all  petty  ofi'ences 
are  disposed  of.  The  Police  Correctional  Courts  pronounce 
upon  all  graver  cases  of  misdemeanour  (delits),  including  cases 
involving  several  years'  imprisonment.  They  have  no  jury,  and 
consist  of  3  judges.  In  all  general  cases,  the  preliminary  inquiry 
is  made  in  secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate  (j^ige  d'instruc- 
tion),  who  may  dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.  The  Court  of 
Assizes  is  assisted  by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority. 
The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of  Appeal,  composed 
each  of  one  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  criminal  cases 
which  have  been  tried  without  a  jury,  and  by  one  Court  of 
Cassation  which  sits  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  a  First 
President,  3  Presidents  of  Sections,  and  45  Councillors,  for  all 
criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  can  be  dismissed  by  him. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  1887 
appeared  as  follows : — Gendarmes,  20,784;  commissaires  de  police,  1,122  ; 
agents de police,  13,750  ;  gardes  champetres,  31,544  ;  private  sworn  'gardes,' 
38,021 ;  forest  gardes,  7,796;  fisliing  police,  4,803;  customs  officials,  21,981 : 
total,  139,801. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted  before  the 
various  courts  in  the  years  given  : — 


Tear 

Assize  Courts 

Correctional  Tribunals             Police  Courts 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

3,110 
3,082 
3,028 
3,128 
3,099 

197,394 
195,725 
211,797 
210,805 
216,461 

451,227 
470,904 
450,773 
451,369 
443,763 
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The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (3,094 
chambres  de  surete  and  35  depots  de  surete).  Next  come  380  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  maitons  d' arret,  de  justice  and  de  correction,  where  both 
persons  awaitingtrial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  or 
going  to  be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  11  for 
boys  and  1  for  girls,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  27  for  boys  rented  to 
private  persons  and  institutions.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisont  deforce  tt 
de  correction),  where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  im- 
prisonment are  kept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for 
the  work  of  prisoners,  are  15  for  men  and  6  for  women.  To  the  same 
category  belong  3  agricultural  penitentiaries  recently  introduced  in 
Corsica. 

All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  '  redo- 
sion '  are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  reddirutea) ; 
the  depot  de  forjits  of  St.  Martin-de-R6  is  a  d6p6t  for  transferred  hard- 
labour  convicts.  The  prison  population  in  France  on  January  1, 1887  (last 
figures  published),  was  •46,119,  of  whom  6,764  were  females  ;  25,915  were  in 
Departmental  Prisons;  13,874  in  Central  Prisons ;  6,079  in  reformatories. 
There  are  about  13,000  in  Caledonia  and  Guiana. 


Fanpeiism. 

There  is  no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  The  poor  are 
assisted  partly  through  public  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  and  partly  by 
private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  care 
of  the  communes  and  jxirtly  of  the  departments,  both  of  which  contribute, 
and  ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The  funds  of 
the  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments, 
partly  from  communal  contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private 
charity.  In  1887  there  were  14,948  of  such  bureaux,  with  a  total  revenue 
of  51,591,514  francs,  the  expenditure  amounting  to  34,639,838  francs.  The 
number  of  poor  relieved  was  1,440,666.  Public  assistance  is  also  rendered 
to  poor  or  destitute  children.  At  the  end  of  1887  there  were  1,847  sick 
children  in  hospital,  56,312  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  45,997  who  were 
being  assisted  at  their  homes.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  to 
16,576,275  francs.  There  are  also  pubUc  establishments  for  the  sick  and 
for  aged  persons  and  imbeciles. 


Finance. 

I.  State  Fixaxce. 

The  revenues  of  the  State  consist  of :  (1)  four  chief  direct  taxes, 
forming  15  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  :  (a)  the  land  tax  ;  [b)  the 
'  personnelle-naobiliere,  consisting  of  a  capitation  tax  of  from 
1  fr.  50  c.  to  4  fr.  50  c,  levied  upon  fach  person,  not  a  pauper, 
and  of  a  house  tax  ;  (c)  the  door  and  w  indow  tax  ;  and  {d)  trade- 
licences.     There  are  also  the  '  additional  centimes'  (so  many  cen- 
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times  per  franc  levied,  intended  for  local  budgets) ;  (2)  indirect 
taxes  (about  62  per  cent,  of  the  revenue) ;  (3)  State  monopolies  : 
tobacco,  gunpowder,  post  and  telegraphs  (about  20  per  cent,  of 
revenue)  ;  (4)  the  income  from  national  land  ;  and  (5)  various 
sources,  such  as  a  few  State  manufactures.  State  railways,  and  so 
on.  The  average  taxation  per  head  amounts  to  86  fr.,  of  which 
about  69  fr.  go  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  the  local 
budgets.  To  the  above  must  be  added,  the  extraordinary  receipts 
— chiefly  loans — the  revenue  inscribed  'pour  ordre,'  being  trans- 
ferences from  one  branch  of  the  Administration  to  another. 

The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  for  the  revenue 
for  1891  and  the  rectified  budget  estimates  of  the  revenue  for 
1890  :— 


- 

1891 

1890 

Francs 

Francs 

Land  tax : 

Land           .        .        .         . 

110,748,600 

128,031,840 

Buildings 

88,-344,000 

68,526,000 

Personal  property           .... 

81,562,500 

80,187,500 

Doors  and  windows       .... 

53,234,000 

52,676,900 

Trade  licences 

111,548,400 

110,742,400 

Tax  '  de  1"  avertissement '     . 

628,500 

624,000 

Carriages,  horses,   and   other   special 

taxes  

29,462,700 

28,530,500 

Direct  taxes,  Algeria     .... 

Total,  direct  taxes      .        . 
Eegistration 

9,114,300 

8,779,700 

484,643,000 

478,098,840 

505,322,500 

509,104,300 

Stamps 

160,412,500 

159,797,400 

Customs 

362,291,900 

373,985,500 

Excise,  and  other  indirect  taxes   . 

723,012,500 

582,694,500 

Personal  property          .... 

49,164,500 

50,424.000 

Sugar     

178,000,000 

178,700,000 

Indirect  taxes,  Algeria 

Total,  indirect  taxes  .... 
State  monopolies 

19,250,300 

20,183,600 

1,997,454,200 

1,874,789,300 

609,841,690 

600,330,862 

Domains  and  forests      .... 

43,390,050 

42,706,350 

Various  revenues 

Total,  ordinary  revenue 
Exceptional  resources    .        .,        .        . 

22,790,160 

27,414,194 

8,158,119,100 

3,023,339,546 
766,945 

27,174,981 

Appendices  'pour  ordre '       .        ,        . 
Grand  total 

62.114,744 

61,507,969 

8,247,408,825 

3,085,614,460 
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The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  1891  and  the  rectified  estimates  of  the  expenditure 
for  1890  :— 


- 

1891 

1830 

. 

Francs 

Franc3 

Public  Debt .         .         .       ' 

.     1,300,569,685 

1,318,248,408 

President,  Chamber,  and  Se 

nate  .         .         13,051,940 

13,044,048 

Ministries : 

Justice 

37,636,301 

37,468,450 

Religion    . 

45,067,0C3 

45,085,503 

Foreigrn  Affairs . 

15,228.800 

14,168,500 

Interior,  France 

63,257,212 

62,473,310 

„        Algeria 

7,2yi,635 

7,282,635 

Finance     . 

20.873,370 

19.5'J3,870 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

1,928,200 

1,906,000 

War,  ordinary  . 

578,470,845. 

556,333,550 

„    extraordinary  . 

130,000,000 

154,073,000' 

Marine 

218,767,702 

199,903,686. 

Colonics    . 

.  1       55.748,920 

55,483,255 

Public  Instruction     . 

.  !     173,734,849 

170,692,878 

Fine  Arts  . 

.  j       12,083,905 

12,063,905 

Commerce  and  Industry 

.  1       20,555,483 

20,539,483 

Agriculture 

.  j       21,080,330 

20,737,830 

Public  Work:?,  ordinary     . 

.  !     113,978,642 

113,168,384 

„          „      extraordina 
Total  administration 

ry     .         .         57,936,473 

57,592,934 

.     1,573,639,652     • 

1,548.567.173 

Expenses  of  collecting  taxes 

.  '     337,725,190 

3.34.216,756 

Repayments,  &c.  . 

Total,  ordinary  expenditc 

.  ■       22,183,500     1 

22,666,500 

ire    .        .    3,247,1 69.967     ' 

3,236,742,885 

Treasury  votes,  kc. 

449.126,163     | 

446,087,668 

Special  expenses  (^pmir  ordr 
Grand  total     . 

e)     .        .       102,286,836     { 

93,881,833 

.    3,798,582,966     1 

3,776,712,386 

The  following  figures,  published  by  the  Direction  ge'ndrale  de 
la  Comptabilite  publique  in  March  1890,  do  not  include  the 
'  budget  sur  ressources  speciales/  and  represent  the  actual  verified 
revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  :— 
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Revenue 

Tears 

Total 
Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1877 

2,779,890,874 

1 15,865,099 

2,895,755,973 

3,027,395,725 

1878 

2,852,546,365 

574,876,461 

^,427,422,826 

3,347,810,957 

1879 

2,965,551,890 

524,790,497 

3,490,342,387 

3,322,621,928 

1880 

2,956,923,947 

673,899,336 

3,530,823,283 

3,364,577,722 

1881 

2,988,374,978 

797,069,391 

3,785,444,369 

3,616,401,846 

1882 

2,980,477,689 

663,624,875 

3,644,102,564 

3,686,650,040 

1883 

3,037,973,018 

614,965,704 

3,652,938,722 

3,715,366,615 

1884 

3,032,014,444 

416,781,288 

3,448,795,732 

3,538,714,027 

1885 

3,056,635,831 

263,626,782 

3,320,262,613 

3,466,923,058 

1886 

2,940,291,981 

229,133,507 

3,169,425,488 

3,203,561,815 

1887 

2,968,477,833 

275,405,732 

3,243,883,565 

3,260,964,639 

1888 
Total  . 

3,107,534,722 

160,256,078 

3,267,790,800 

3,220,594,184 

35,666,693,572 

5,210,294,750 

40,876,988,322 

40,861,582,556 

Borrowe 

Net1 

d  from  precedinf 

totals 

J  budgets 

406,691,780 

— 

40,470,296,542 

40,861,582,550 

Since  1869  the  budget  has  nearlj- doubled.  To  the  budget  of  1891  is 
annexed  a  statement,  showing  the  deficits  of  the  ordinary  budgets  from  the 
period  anterior  to  1814  down  to  the  end  of  1888,  as  follows  : — 


Period 

GoTernmeut 

Deficit 

Before  1815 
1815  to  1829 
1830   „   1847 
1848   „   1851 
1852   „   1869 

1870  to  1888 

Napoleon  I.  and  previously 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  . 
Louis  Philippe 
The  Second  Republic 
Napoleon  III 

Total 
The  Third  Kcpublic,  surplus  . 

Total  deficits   . 

Francs 

99,678,480 

269,801,915 

519,067,077 

29,399,140 

93,921,998 

1,011,868,611 
162,401,649 

849,466,961 

Tliesc  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  deficits  arising 
from  the  differences  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture, nor  even  those  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  total  revenue 
and  total  expenditure.  Moreover,  almost  uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  make 
it  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  the  budgets  voted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  have  shown  a  small  suq)lus,  while  the  '  compto  definitif,' 
published  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  has  exhibited  a  large  deficit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
national  debt  and  its  yearly  charge  : — 
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Date 

Period 

Kominal  Capital 

Interest 

Idlionsof 

SGUions  of 

Francs 

Francs 

Sept.  23,  1800 

First  Republic 

714 

36 

Jan.  1,  1815 

Napoleon  I 

1,272 

64 

Aug.  1,  1830 

Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 

4,426 

19D 

Feb.  24,  1848 

Louis  Philippe 

5.913 

244 

Jan.  1, 1852 

Second  Eepublic    . 

5,516 

239 

Jan.  1, 1871 

Napoleon  III. 

12.454 

386 

Jan.  1, 1887 

Third  Eepublic 

23,728 

826 

The  f  oUowing^  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under 
the  various  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of 
1891  :— 


Interest  and  Annuiiiet,  1891. 
Consolidated  debt : 


3  per  cent 

4|      „         .... 
Redeemable  debt : 

Annuities     .... 
Life  interests  (pensions,  &c.) 


Francs 
.     447,519,532 
.     305,540,303 

.     32.5,126.924 
.     222,382,926 

1,300,569,685 


Capitating  the  consolidated  debt,  it  would  amount  to  21,241,621,710 
francs  ;  the  floating  debt  amounts  to  908,724,600  francs  bearing  interest, 
and  71,476,000  francs  not  bearing  interest. 

The  total  capital  of  the  French  national  debt  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  the  most  usual  estimate  is  about  32  thousand  millions  of  francs 
(1,280,000,000^.).  M.  Lerov  Beaulieu's  calculation  gives  31,718  millions. 
M.  Camille  Pelletan,  reporting  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  financial 
situation  in  November  1890.  estimates  the  French  debt  at  30,300,813,594 
nominal  capital  and  22,824,043,690  actual  capital,  the  nominal  rate  of  in- 
terest being  348  per  cent,  and  the  actual  rate  462. 

According  to  other  authorities  the  total  debt  amounts  to  nearlv  36,000 
millions  of  francs  (1,440,000,000^.),  or  about  38Z.  per  head  of  population. 

II.  Local  Fixance. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  the  communes  reached  486,553,939  francs  in 
1889,  while  the  total  communal  debt  was  3,020,450,528  francs  in  1886. 
The  share  of  Paris  in  the  revenue  was  233,090,6.52  francs ;  in  1886  the 
revenue  of  Lyons  was  12,506,564  francs;  Marseilles,  13,536,304  francs; 
Bordeaux,  9,054,239  francs.  As  to  the  departments,  their  aggregate 
revenues  reached  in  1887  273,460,079  francs,  the  expenditure  273,030,205 
francs,  while  their  aggregate  debts  amounted  to  520,246,040  francs. 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  given,  in  francs,  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 
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Tear 

Total  ordinary 
Expenditure 

For 
Public  Debt 

Year 

1887 
1888 
1889 

Total  ordinary- 
Expenditure 

For 
Public  Debt 

1884 
1885 
1886 

Francs 
248,472,327 
248,229,653 
247,373,015 

Francs 
97,947,214 
97,522,783 
99,759,667 

Francs 
251,356,639 
260,300,691 
263,763,352 

Francs 
104,366,801 
106,139,058 
106,879,750 

For  1890  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  balance  at 
266,098,136  francs,  including- 1,214,772  francs  extraoiTlinarj. 

III.  Public  Property. 

Apart  from  a  very  few  railways,  the  State  is  owner  of  but  a  few  forests 
and  other  properties,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  insignificant,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 


- 

1887 

1886 

1885 

Gross  revenue  from  forests     .      26,187,188 
Other  domains  Sc  nanufactures     18,619,701 
State  railways        .        .         .  j      4,881,143 

35,085,600 

17,789,233 

2,990,873 

26,187,188 

18,687,633 

3,693,494 

The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the  siibject  of 
many  calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  grcatlj^  to  be  considered  as 
reliable.  The  best  estimates,  by  M.  dc  Foville,  put  down  the  aggTegate 
private  fortunes  at :  land,  3,200,000,000?. ;  buildings,  1,600,000,000?.  ;  State 
funds,  1,200,000,000?. ;  other  securities,  2,000,000,000?.;  total  8,000,000,000?.; 
while  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  yearlj'  income  of  the  nation 
reaches  about  1,000,000,000?.,  of  which  three-tiftlis  is  the  product  of  per- 
sonal labour. 


Defence. 
I.    Land  Defences. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  extends  over 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  18  militfiry  regions,  each 
under  a  general  of  division,  and  subdivided  into  districts,  of 
the  same  area  as  the  departments,  under  a  general  of  bri- 
gade ;  Paris  and  Lyon  have  each  a  separate  military  govern- 
ment. The  fortified  places  are  specially  administered  by  a  '  service 
des  fortifications.'  Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  centre  of 
defence,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastions,  17  old 
forts,  and  38  new  advance  forts  or  batteries,  the  whole  forming 
two  entrenched  camps  at  St.  Denis  and  Versailles. 
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The  following  are  the  strong  places  on  the  various  frontiers  : — • 
On  the  German  frontier :  first-class  fortresses,  Belfort,  Verdun, 
Briancon  ;  second  class,  Langres  ;  third  class,  Toul,  Auxonne  ; 
and  9  fourth-class  places.  Belgian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lille,  Dun- 
kirk, Arras,  Douai ;  second  class,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Givet, 
St.  Omer,  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons  ;  third  class.  Grave- 
lines,  Conde,  Landrecies,  Rocroi,  Montmedy,  Peronne ;  and  6 
fourth-class  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble, 
Besancon ;  and  11  detached  forts.  Mediterranean  coast :  first- 
class,  Toulon  (naval  habour)  ;  second  class,  Antibes ;  and  21 
fourth-class  forts.  Spanish  frontier  :  first  class,  Perpignan, 
Bayonne ;  third  class,  St.  Jean,  Pied-de-Port  ;  and  10  fourth- 
class  forts.  Atlantic  coast,  first  class,  Rochefort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
second  class,  Oldron,  La  Rochelle,  Belle  Isle  ;  third  class,  He  de 
Rhe,  Fort  Louis  ;  and  1 7  fourth-class  forts.  The  Channel  coast  : 
first  class,  Cherbourg ;  second  class,  St.  Malo,  Havre ;  and  16 
fourth-class  forts. 

XL  Abht. 

The  military  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of 
laws  votetl  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by 
further  organisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  and 
1889.  These  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
tion and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
be  called  up,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  1888,  the  yearly  contingent  must  serve  3 
years  in  the  Active  Army,  6  in  the  Reserve,  6  in  the  Territorial 
Army,  and  10  in  the  Territorial  Reserve.  The  Active  Army  is 
composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  otherwise  exempted,  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  Active  Army.  Neither  the  Active  Army 
nor  its  Reserves  are  in  any  way  localised,  but  drawn  from  and 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Territorial  Army  and  its  Reserves  are  confined  to  fixed  regions, 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  administrative  enactments. 

In  1887  all  privileges  of  exemption  were  abolished,  including 
those  of  pupils  in  clerical  seminaries.  All  soldiers  in  the  Active 
Army  who  have  learnt  their  duties,  and  who  can  read  and  write 
may  be  sent  on  furlough,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  present  oi'ganisation  of  the  active  French  army  is  as 
follows  : — 
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144  divisional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies, 
each  regiment  of  62  officers  and  1,591  men. 
18  regional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies, 
each  regiment  of  51  officers  and  1,560  men,  the  latter  located  in  the 
various  fortresses  of  France. 
30  battalions  of  chasseurs-A-pied,  each  of  4  or  6  companies,  each  com- 
pany having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
4  regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  2 
depot  companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  regiment  of  73. 
officers  and  2,351  men. 
4  regiments  of  Tirailleurs  Algeriens,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  com- 
panies, with  1  depot  company,  each  regiment  of  103  officers  and 
2,632  men. 

2  regiments  etrangers,  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  1  depot 

company. 
1  regiment  of  Tonkin  tirailleurs,  of  three  battalions :  4  battalions  of 
Annamite  chasseurs. 

3  battalions  of  African  Light  Infantry  of  10,  8,  and  6  companies. 

4  companies  of  '  fusiliers  de  discipline  '  (Algeria),  one  being  in  Tunis. 
1  company  of  '  pionniers  de  discipline.' 

Cavalry. 

12  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  30  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14  of  hussars, 
6  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  each  regiment  having  5  squadrons,  with 
37  officers,  792  men,  and  722  horses. 

4  regiments  of  Spahis,  having  6  squadrons;  1  regiment  of  Timisiaii 
Spahis. 

8  companies  '  cavaliers  de  remonte,'  299  men  each. 

Artillery. 

38  regiments  of  field  artillery,  one-half  with  12  mounted  batteries,  tho 

other  half  with  8  mounted  batteries  and  3  horse  batteries. 
10  companies  of  artillery  workmen. 

3  companies  of  artificers. 
16  battalions  of  fortress  artillery,  each  of  6  battalions. 

3  batteries  of  fortress  artillery,  3  of  mounted,  and  6  of  mountain  artillery 

in  Africa. 
2  regiments  of  artillery  pontonniers,  each  of  14  companies. 
Total  artillery,  446  field  battalions,  with  1,856  guns  and  99  fortress 
batteries. 

Engineers. 

4  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  each  of  5  battalions  of  4  companies, 

with  1  d6p6t  company ;  1   company  of  workmen,  1   company  of 
sapper-conductors,  and  1  detachment  of  these  in  Africa. 

Tbaik. 

20  squadrons  of  train,  each  of  3  companies;  12  companies  in  Algeria  and 
4  in  Tunis. 
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According  to  the  budget  for  1891,  the  peace  strength  of  the  whole 
French  army  (including  vacancies,  farlonghs,  kc.)  is  composed  of  573,277 
men  (of  whom  27,6fi7  are  officers)  and  142,870  horses— showing  thus  an 
increase  of  17,947  men  (of  whom  1.038  are  officers)  and  4,569  horses  over 
1890.  The  various  subdivisions  of  the  army  and  their  relative  strength  are 
seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of  men  including  that  of  the 
officers,  the  number  of  officers  being  given  separately  in  brackets  : — 


France 

Algeri* 

Tonis 

Total 

^.^ 

^^ 

^_^ 

^.^ 

g| 

1 

?lj 

i 

si 

i 

li 

1 

^6 
o 

X 

S6 
o 

s 

^n 

S 

^o 

n 

'-' 

(jeneral  Staff   . 

3,621 
(2.874) 

3,310 

361 

(272) 

331 

65 

(53) 

67 

4,0(7 
(3,199) 

3,008 

iGUtary  Schools      . 

3,303 
(574) 

2,1»« 

— 

— 

"~ 

■^ 

3,303 
(574) 

3496 

Unclassed      amidst 

the  troops     . 

2,359 

160 

850 

331 

110 

67 

3,319 

558 

Army  Corps: 
lofantty 

(2,089) 

(599) 

(109) 

(2,797) 

293,232 

6,516 

38,312 

372 

7,373 

337 

338,907 

7,115 

(10,866) 

(798) 

(206) 

(11,872) 

Admiaisfcrative    . 

11,658 
(-) 

— 

3,878 
(-) 

"~ 

596 
(-) 

■" 

16,134 
(-) 

— 

Cavalry 

68,063 
(3,429) 

60,553 

8,401 
(385) 

8,247 

2,073 
(106) 

1,929 

78,557 
(3,922) 

70,728 

Aitillpiy       .    .   . 

76,110 
(3,648) 

33,572 

2,720 
(57) 

1,427 

704 
(14) 

343 

79,534 
(3,719) 

35,341 

Engineers 

11,014 
(423) 

913 

583 
(12) 

300 

244 

(4) 

140 

11,841 
(439) 

1,35* 

Train    . 

6,755 

6,309 

3,816 

3,266 

1,269 

1,207 

11,840 

9.783 

Total  Army  Corps 

(348) 

(52) 

(13) 

(412) 

466,842 

106,863 

57,710 

13,612 

12.261 

3,845 

538,813 

134,330 

Total  Active  Army 

(18,714) 

(1,30*) 

(346) 

(20,364) 

476,125 

112,429 

58,921 

14,274 

12,436 

3,979 

547,482 

130,683 

(24,251) 

(2,175) 

(508) 

(26,934) 

(Jendarmerie    . 

21,536 
(621) 

10,542 

1,068 
(28) 

814 

153 

(2) 

»4 

22,747 
(651) 

11,450 

Garde  Bepablicaine 

3,0(8 

738 

— 

— 

3,048 

738 

Grand  total     . 

(82) 

(82) 

502,909 

123,709 

59,979 

15,068 

12,589 

4,073 

573,277 

142,870 

(24,954) 

(2,203) 

(510) 

(27,667) 

Deducting  vacancies,  sick  and  absent,  the  total  effective  for  1891  is 
501,716  for  the  Active  Army,  and  25,536  for  the  Crendarmerie  and  (jarde 
B^publicaine. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Territorial  Army  numbers  37,000  officers  and 
579,000  men.  Taking  into  account  the  various  classes  of  reserves,  France 
has  a  war  force  of  about  2^  millions  of  men  at  her  disposal ;  and  taking- 
account  of  the  various  classes  of  able-bodied  men  whose  services  have  been 
dispensed  with,  the  total  number  amounts  to  3,750,000. 
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'Navy. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  entire  French  navy, 
exclusive  of  ships  building  in  April  1890  : — 


Classes  o£  Vessels 


Sea-goijig  Armour-clads : — 
Barbette  ships  >  . 
Central  battery  ships 
Turret  ships 
Barbette  cruisers 
Broadside  ships . 

Coast      Defence     Armour 
dads : —  * 
Barbette  ships    . 
Turret  ships 
Armoured  gun-vessels 
Barbettes   . 
Floating  batteries 

Dech  Protected  Cruisers ' 

Torpedo  Flotilla : —  ■• 
Torpedo  cruisers 

„         despatch  vessels 
Sea-going  torpedo  boats 
1st  class  „ 

2nd    „  „ 

•Srd     „ 
Submarine  boat . 


Number 


14 
7 
4 
5 
2 


17 

51 

60 

7 

1 


Classes  of  Vessels 


Unprotected  Vessels  : —  ^ 
Battery  cruisers 
Cruisers,  1st  and  2nd  class 

„         3rd  class 
Screw  despatch  vessels,  1st 

class        .        .        .         . 
Screw  despatch  vessels,  2nd 

class        •         .         .        . 
Paddle  despatch  vessels 
Gunboats    .         .        .        . 

„  paddle 

Transports .... 
Despatch  transports  .        . 
Small  gunboats  . 
Frigates      .        .        .        . 
Sailing,  training  ships,  &c. 

Total 


Xumber 


5 
23 
14 

11 

11 
22 
36 
16 
24 
16 
8 
4 
34 

432 


'  Seventeen  steel,  or  iron  and  steel,  the  rest  mostly  iron  and  wood. 

'  Fourteen  steel,  or  iron  and  steel.  '  Six  steel,  or  iron  and  steel. 

*  All  steeL  '  Seveuty-two  iron  or  steel,  the  others  constructed  of  wood. 

Of  the  sea-going  armour-clads,  1  was  launched  in  1889  ;  13 
between  1880  and  1887  ;  12  between  1870  and  1879  ;  and  the 
others  in  1863-68.  Of  the  coast-defence  armour-clads  7  were 
launched  in  1880-86  ;  7  in  1870-79  ;  the  others  in  1863-65  ; 
the  sea-service  deck-protected  cruisers  in  1886-89  ;  the  torpedo 
flotilla  in  1885-89  ;  of  the  unprotected  vessels  75  were  launched 
in  1880-89  ;  37  in  1870-79  ;  the  others  from  1842  downwards. 
There  were  building  at  the  end  of  1890,  5  sea-going  armour-clads  ; 
4  coast-defence  armour-clads ;  7  sea-service  deck- protected  vessels; 
1  torpedo  cruiser ;  3  torpedo  despatch  vessels  ;  14  torpedo  boats  ; 
3  transports.    Of  the  gunboats  1 6  are  stationed  at  various  colonies. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  ironclads  and  protected 
vessels  of  the  navy  of  France,  exclusive  of  floating  batteries,  at 
the  end  of  1890.  All  the  vessels  are  supplied  with  machine 
guns. 
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L  =  Iron;  S.  =  Steel;  W.  =  Wood. 
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■h 

ITame 

1 

l|il 

it 

No. 
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SsA-Goixa  AsMOUB-a.im 
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Inch 

Barbette  Shipt:— 

Amiral  Baudin  .       . 

L*a 

1883 

21J 

1,1 

14} ). 

8,M0  ' 
(forced) 

11,300 

15 

Fonnidable. 

& 

188S 

33 

(  * 

14^ 

8,330 

11,380 

IS 

Amiral  Duperre . 

i.*a 

1879 

SIJ 

J  14 
(1 

a? 

8,000 

10^900 

U 

nkTman           , 

L*& 

188S 

19J 

16|. 
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(fonxd) 

7.100 

IS 

Indomptable       ... 

L*& 

1883 

m 

'?l 

6,000 
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14i 

Terrible       .... 

L&a 

isn 

i»i 

3 

4 

6,900 
(forced) 

7,100 

"* 

Beqoia       .... 

I.&& 

188S 

so 

6,000 

7,300 

15 

m) 

Ocean  

W.AI. 

1868 

81 
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U 
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1870 

H 
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14 
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1869 

H 
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9 

H 

WO 

7.7B0 

IM 

Bayard       .... 

W.&L 

1880 

10 

9 

4,S56 

S,880 

U 

Tnrenne     .... 

W.&L 

1879 

10 

*i 

7J  ■ 

Si 

9| 

4,350 

5,900 

14 

Vaaban       .... 

S. 

188S 

10 

7     ■ 

4,4f5 

5,780 

14 

Duguesclin.       ,       , 

H. 

1883 

10 

7 

4,000 

5,780 

14 

Centrta  Battery  Skipt  :— 
Conrbet      .... 

L*& 

1883 

IH 

\t 

13J) 
101 

8,000 
(forced) 

9,500 

U 

D^rastation       , 

L&& 

1879 

IS 

13J) 
lOiJ 

■Sjl 

8,0Q0 
(forced) 

9,930 

IS 

Priedland   .... 

i; 

1873 

81 

it 
1 1 

4,438 

8,770 

u 

<i) 

(   8 

ioi] 

Trident       .... 

vr.&L 

1876 

81 

I J 

9j'- 
6i) 

4,6S0 

8,670 

u 

BedoubUble 

L&S. 

1876 

14 

(    8 
\    6 

hI 

6,500 

9,030 

14-8 

Colbert 

V.4L 

187S 

81 

8 

3 

s 

■2'| 

91  [ 

4,500 

8,450 

14 

KicheUea    . 

W.4L 

1873 

«1 

''\ 

4,800 

8,650 

13 

I  8 

Mi 

I    I 
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Xame 

"3 

1 
<a 

1 

Armour 

thickness  at 

waterline 

amidships 

Guns 

11 

Displace- 
ment, or  Ton- 
nage (Eng- 
lish tons) 

2  >- 

a  s 

M   o 

No. 

Cal. 

Turret  SJiips:— 

Inches 

f   2 
(20 

Inch 

lOf  (• 

Heche 

I.  &s. 

1886 

18 

7,000 

10,580 

17 

Marceau      •       *       •       . 

I.  &s. 

1887 

18 

Ui 

Hi 

7,000 

10,580 

164 

Neptune     .       .       i       . 

I.  &s. 

1887 

18 

Ui 

mi 

Hi 

7,000 

10,580 

165 

Magenta     .       .       J       . 

I.  &s. 

1889 

18 

f    4 
(19 

mi 
5i; 

7,000 

10,580 

16 

Bai'hette  Cruiser.s : — 

La  Galissonniere        i 

W.&I. 

1872 

6 

f    6 
1    6 

9g> 
4   i 

2,250 

4,600 

13 

Tictorieuse        i       '. 

W.&I. 

1875 

6 

i    6 

2,214 

4,530 

13 

Triomphante      .       i 

W.&I. 

1877 

6 

1 
■     1 

4f 

2^00 

4,600 

12 

I   6 

Thetis.       .... 

vsr.&i. 

1867 

6 

(    6 

t    4 

4i  1 

1,676 

3,560 

12 

Montcalm  ,        ,        ■        . 

W.&I. 

1868 

6 

6 
\   4 

711 

58 ;. 

1,830 

3,870 

11-3 

Broadside  Ships : — 

(   8 

93) 
7§  - 
5i) 

7g 
5i) 

Heroine       ,        .        ,        . 
Revanche  .... 

I. 

w. 

1863 
1865 

6 
6 

f   8 
.   4 

3,318 
3,187 

5,900 
5,700 

13 
13 

Coast  Dekkxce  Aujiour- 

f.'I.Ai)S. 

Bai'betle  SfH/K  :— 

Purie-Ttx       .... 
Tonnant      .... 
Taureau      .        ,        . 

T.  &S. 
I.  &s. 
W.&L 

1883 
1880 
I8&5 

17} 

'3 

2; 
2 

1 

133    ' 

lag 
io| 

4,630 
1,945 
1,793 

5,560 
4,630 
2,680 

14 
11 
12 

Turret  S7iip.i:~ 

Fulminant  .        .        .        . 
Tonnerro    .... 
Tempeto     .... 
Vengem*     .... 

Belier 

Boule-Doguo 

Tigre  

Oiiondaga   .... 

I.  &  s. 
I.  &s. 
I.  &S. 

I.  &s. 

W.&I. 
W.&I. 
W.&l 

I. 

1877 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1870 
1872 
1871 
1863 

13 

13 

13 

13 
Bg 
«S 
88 
54 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
4 

105 

lOS 
lOJ 
139 
9g 
91 

98 
»i 

4,530 
4,160 
2,000 
2,070 
2,260 
1,830 
2.120 
613 

5,500 
5,580 
4,450 
4,520 
3,600 
3,600 
3,6(K) 
2,690 

13 
14 
12 
10-9 
12 
12 
12 
G 

'    Turret  Gtin  Vcsscts:— 

Aclieniii      .... 

s. 

1886 

8 

n 

'»'} 

1,700 

1,610 

13 

Oocyte         .... 

s. 

1886 

8 

[i 

'?! 

1,700 

'  1,610 

13 

Barbetfe^:— 

Jtlamme      .... 

I.&8. 

1885 

8-6 

w 

Oil 

sfr 

1,500 

1,030 

13 

Fns^c 

I.  (bS. 

1884 

8-6 

11 

:|[ 

1,480 

1,030 

12 

Kitraille     .... 

I.  &S. 

1886 

8-6 

11 

34)' 

1,500 

1,030 

12 
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Name 


Dbck-pbotectkd  Cbuife»s. 
dcile 

Jean  Bart  .... 

Sfax 


Tage   . 

lalamde 
Troade 


a 

S.&W. 

& 

& 

a 
a 


1887 
U8« 

1884 

1886 

1888 
1889 
1888 


1|    !g|??-|| 


Inehai 


(.5 
\i 
1.5 

{>: 

s 

3 

3 


I  loch 

til 

^ 


t^080 

4,»40 

1(V*30 
COW 

e,ooo 

(,000 


S.680 

4),M0 

4,430 

MM 
1.840 
1,8M 
1,850 


SO 

1> 

18 
19 

19« 

19-6 


Weight  of  gans,  14^  inches  -  74|  tons  ;  13f  =  48  tons ;  lOj  =  28,  2.3,  and 
24itons;  9J  =  15|  tons;  7|  =  7J  tons;  4  =  5  tons;  5^  =  2^  tons;  4^  =  1^ 
tons ;  4  =  1  ^  ton. 

Several  of  the  ships  launched  in  1886  and  following  years  are  not  yet 

completed. 

The  Magenta,  Xeptune,  and  Marceau  are  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1 89 1 .  The  latter  has  three  full  decks,  four  torpedo-lubes,  and  four  barbette 
turrets. 

The  following  other  first-class  ironclads  are  on  the  stocks : — Brennur, 
at  Lorient,  10,480  tons ;  three  armoured  cruisers,  the  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
Chanzy,  and  Latouehe-Trerille ;  two  first-class  cruisers  of  about  4,200  tons, 
named  Alger  a.nd  Itly ;  one  8econd-cla.<5s  cruiser  of  about  3,000  tons,  named 
Suchet ;  two  third-class  cruisers  of  about  1,900  tons,  named  Cosmo  and 
Coetlogon,  each  with  a  speed  of  19  to  20  knots,  besides  torpedo-boats,  were 
begun  in  1887,  but  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  with  some  of  them. 

The  more  powerful  of  the  completed  ironclads  of  the  French  navy  are 
the  Amiral  Duperre,  the  Indomptahle,  the  Caiman^  the  Terrible,  the 
Courbet,  and  the  JDeraftation.  The  two  last  were  designed  on  the  same 
lines,  are  312  feet  in  length,  and  are  constructed  mainly  of  steel.  Still 
more  powerful  are  the  Rrdoutahle,  Trident,  Friedland,  the  Colbert,  kc,  and 
the  turret  ships  Hoclie,  Magenta,  &c.  In  the  whole  of  the  later  ironclads, 
horizontal  steel  armour  is  used,  with  the  view  to  render  the  decks  bomb-proof, 
and  guns  are  mounted  en  barbette,  capable  of  being  used  in  nearly  all 
directions. 

According  to  the  latest  ministerial  statement-s  it  has  been  decided  not 
to  lay  down  any  more  ironclads  at  present,  but  to  devote  available  resources 
to  the  completion  of  the  vessels  already  in  hand,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  cruisers.  A  very  powerful  party  in  the  French  naval  service  are 
entirely  opposed  to  ironclad  construction. 

Among  the  unarmoured  vessels  of  the  French  navy  the  most  notable 
are  the  frigates  Dtiquesne  and  Toxirrille,  both  constructed  for  high  speed, 
calculated  at  seventeen  knots.  They  are  practically  sister  ships ;  the  first 
launched  at  Rochefort,  and  the  second  at  Toulon,  in  1876.  They  are  each 
about  329  feet  long  and  51  feet  broad,  with  engines  of  about  8,000  horse- 
power and  a  displacement  of  6,700  tons.  Each  of  these  ships  is  armed 
with  21  guns,  of  which  14  are  of  a  bore  of  5J  inches,  and  seven  of  7:^  inches 
and  6f  inches  respectively.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  unarmoured  screw 
steamers  of  the  French  navy,  more  than  one-half  are  not  in  active  service. 

Il2 
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The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  marine  conscription  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  year  1(583.  There  is  an  '  Inscription  maritime,'  on  the  lists  of  which 
^,re  the  names  of  all  male  individuals  of  the  'maritime  population' — that 
is,  men  and  youths  devoted  to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th 
year  of  age.  The  number  of  men  thus  inscribed  fluctuates  from  150,000 
to  180,000.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and  leave  of 
absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army  may 
select  instead  the  navy  service,  if  recognised  lit  for  the  duties,  even  if  not 
enrolled  in  the  '  Inscription  maritime.' 

For  administrative  purposes,  France  is  divided  into  five  '-divisions 
maritimes,'  and  subdivided  into  twelve  '  arrondissements  maritimes,'  as 
follows : — 

Divisions  Anonilissements 

1.  Cherbourg  Dunkerque — Le  Havre. 

2.  Brest  Brest — Saint  Servan. 

3.  Lorient  Lorient — Nantes. 

4.  Rocbefort  Rochefort — Bordeaux — Bayonne. 

5.  Toulon  Marseilles — Toulon — Ajaccio. 

At  the  head  of  the  administrative  government  of  each  maritime  divi- 
sion is  a  vice-admiral  bearing  the  title  of  '  Prefet  maritime.' 

According  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1891,  the  French  navy,  in  all  its 
departments,  had  15  vice-admirals;  30  rear-admirals;  100  captains  of 
first-class  men-of-war ;  200  captains  of  frigates ;  700  lieutenants ;  420 
ensigns;  325  cadets;  and  27,120  warrant  officers  and  men,  besides  naval 
engineers,  constructors,  surgeons,  dockyard  police,  &c. ;  in  all  39,784.  The 
cadres  include  9  vice-admirals,  3  rear-admirals,  2  captains,  and  20  lieu- 
tenants. Including  officers,  there  are  13,507  men  in  the  marine  infantry, 
and  4,414  in  the  marine  artillery. 

The  total  sum  allotted  in  the  budget  of  1891  for  the  navy  (exclusive  of 
the  colonies)  is  201,844,694  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  French  fleet  on 
January  1,  1888,  is  estimated  in  the  budget  at  502,000,000  francs. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (52,857,199  hectares)  8,397,131 
hectares  are  under  forests  and  38,977,098  hectares  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  fallow,  and  grasses.  The  following  tables  show  the  area 
under  the  leading  crops  and  ths  production,  1886-89  : — 


PRODUCTION   AND   INDUSTRY 
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The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  appears  as  follows  for  the  last 
10  years : — 


Year 

Hectares 
under 
Tines 

Wine, 

thousands  of 

hectolitres 

Wine  Import, 
hectolitres 

Wine  Export, 
hectolitres 

Cider, 

thousands  of 

hectolitres 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

2,204,459 
2,699,923 
2,135,349 
2,095,927 
2,040,759 
1,990,586 
1,959,102 
1,944,150 
1,843,580 
1,836,800 
1,827,730 

29,667 
34,139 
30,886 
36,029 
34,781 
28,536 
25,063 
24,333 
30,654 
24,828 
27,416 

7,220,574 

7,838,757 

7,536,739 

8,980,793 

8,129,874 

8,183,666 

11,042,091 

12,282,286 

11,892,838 

10,242,549 

2,487,581 
2,572,196 
2,618,276 
2,541,172 
2,471,765 
2,602,773 
2,601,565 
2,401,918 
2,448,281 
2,130,197 

5,465 
17,122 

8,921 
23,492 
11,907 
19,955 

8,301 
13,437 

9,767 

3,701 
11,095 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  and  plums  in  1889 
was  estimated  at  109,516,741  francs. 

During  the  last  ten  years  tlie  number  of  farm  animals  in  France  has 
varied  little,  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  which  have  decreased  34  per 
cent.,  and  pigs,  which  have  increased  13  per  cent.  On  December  31,  1889, 
the  numbers  were  :  Horses,  2,881,153;  cattle,  13,508,252 ;  sheep,  21,996,731 ; 
pigs,  6,037,743  ;  goats,  1,505,470. 

Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  23  departments  of  France — most  exten- 
sively in  Drome,  Gard,  Ardeche,  and  Vaucluse.  In  1889  the  production  of 
cocoons  was  7,409,830  kilogrammes ;  951,830  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  were 
exported,  valued  at  9,756,258  francs,  and  71,428  kilogrammes  of  silkworms' 
eggs,  valued  at  5,714,240  francs. 

II.    Mining  and  Metals. 

In  1888,  454  mines  (out  of  1,363  conceded  mines)  were  in  work,  with 
114,496  workers,  4,283  horses,  and  steam  engines  to  the  amount  of  90,490 
horse-power.  The  annual  yield  was  estimated  at  237,044,635  quintals, 
valued  at  243,775,185  francs,  as  against  259,000,000  francs  in  1887,  the  net 
revenue  being  36,712,141  francs  surplus  over  the  expenses.  The  quarries 
employed  same  time  111,000  workers,  and  their  annual  yield  was  164,000,000 
francs. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products : — 


Year 

Coal 

Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 

Steel 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1885 

19,511,000 

2,318,104 

1,628,940 

782,431 

553,839 

1886 

19,910,000 

2,285,648 

1,507,850 

767,214 

466,913 

1887 

20,288,000 

2,579,0(K) 

1,610,851 

774,260 

525,646 

1888 

22,952,000 

2,842,000 

1,683,349 

816,973 

517,294 

1889 

24,588,880 

— 

1,722,480 

793,358 

629,021 

III.  Manufactures. 

Textile  Indvstries. — Tlie  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  b(Mng  on  the  decrease, 
France  imports  thnm  to  tlu;  amount  of  nearly  1,700,000  quintals  every 
year,  to  which  400,000  quintals  of  jute  must  be  added.     The  three  in- 
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<liistries  taken  together  employed  in  1886  365  establishments  (spindles, 
machine  looms,  and  liand  looms). 

For  the  wooUen,  cotton,  and  silk  industries  the  official  figures  for  1887 
'  e  as  follows : — 


-    . 

Woollens 

Cottoiu 

SiUu 

Works. 





1.256 

Number  of  mills  . 

1,987 

895 

1.016 

Operatives  . 

109,372 

121,543 

1(»;!.819 

Horse-power 

40,466 

63,112 

23.777       1 

Spindles 

3,151,871 

6,039,2»53 

1,10JM66       j 

j  Power  looms 

44,682 

72,784 

51,399       1 

Hand  looms 

1 

25,399 

28,213 

44.257       1 

i 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  in  millions  of  francs  appears; 
iis  follows : — 


Imports 

Exports                      [ 

Years 

; 

; 

i          Yarn 

Ooth 

Yam 

Oath         1 

1867-76 

;         244 

47-2 

4-5 

66-6 

1877-«6 

380 

67-9 

2-4 

83-8 

1887 

311 

60-2 

2-5 

117-8 

1888 

25-8 

41-0 

2-7 

106-2 

1889 

i         29-0 

41-3 

3-1 

116-2 

The  annual  production  of  cocoons  has  been  as  follows  in  kilc^Tammes : 
In  1886.8,269,862;  1887,  8,575,673;  1888,  9,549,906;  1889,  7,109,830 ;  1890. 
7,800,000. 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
millions  of  francs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table : — 


Years 

WooUens 

8ilks 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports    {    Exports 

Yam 

Cloth 

Yam      1       Cloth 

Cloth       !       Ooth       i 

1 

1867-76 

1877-86 

1887 

18«8 

1889 

13-8 
170 
12-4 
14-1 
1      12-9 

67-6 
77-3 
63-9 
65-2 
67-8 

32-7 
381 
39-6 
37-2 
555 

2861 
3490 
350-4 
323-4 
364-4 

30-9 
40-9 
53:J 
505 
681 

429-6 
251-0 
209-8 
223-2 
260-8 

Sugar. — In  1888-89  there  were  380  sugar  works  (including  two  distil- 
leries), employing  altogether  54,376  operatives  (3,623  children),  and  43,561 
horse-power.  Tlie  jield  of  unrefined  sugar  during  the  last  10  years  was 
(in  metrical  tons) : — 


Tons 


T<BI8 


1878-70   433,000 
1879-80   278,000 


Years 


Years 


Tons 


1881-82   393,000    1884-85   318,000 
1882-<««3  i  423,000    1885-86  j  309,000 


1887-88   4«X),000 
1888-89   415,729' 


1880-81    331,000!  1883-84  \  474,000    1886-87  i  506,000     1889-JK)  693,73*  ' 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  yield  of  all  French  industries- 
amounts  to  12,800,000,000  francs. 


Commerce. 

Internal. — The  total  value  of  the  internal  interchange  is 
estimated  by  French  economists  at  not  less  than  100,000,000^. 
net  profits  to  French  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Every  year 
land  is  sold  to  the  average  amount  of  about  120,000,000/.,  and 
personal  property  (shares,  State  funds,  bonds,  &c.")  to  the  amount 
of  40,000,000/. 

External. — ^In  its  registration  of  external  trade,  the  French 
administration  distinguishes  between  General  Trade,  which  in- 
cludes all  goods  entering  or  leaving  France  (from  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  colonies),  and  the  Special  Trade,  which  includes  only 
those  imported  goods  which  are  intended,  or  are  supposed  to  be 
intended,  for  home  use  and  those  exported  goods  which  are  o£ 
French  origin.     The  value  of  each  appears  as  follows  : — 


General  Commerce 

Special  Commerce 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

f 1827-36 
Average  ;  18.37-46 

667 

698 

480 

628 

1,088 

1,024 

776 

713 

L 1847-56 

1,503 

1,672 

1,077 

1,224 

1885 

4,930 

3,95() 

4,088 

8,088 

1886 

6,116 

4,246 

4,208 

3,249 

1887 

4,943 

4,238 

4,026 

3,246 

1888 

5,187 

4,298         1 

4,107 

3,246 

1889 

5,320 

4,803         1 

1 

4,317 

3,704 

The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  during  the  last  five 
years  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


- 

Imports                                           Exports 

Food  products  . 
Baw         „ 
Manufactured  goods 

Total 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  1  1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1,465 

2,023 

610 

1,641 

2,082 

685 

1.423 

2,014 
589 

1,507 

2,021 

579 

1,441 

2,262 

613 

750 

707 

1,631 

731 

773 

1,745 

703 

805 

1,738 

7,27 

813 

1,707 

837 

941 

1,926 

4,088 

3,249 

4,026    4,107 

4,317 

3,088 

3,249 

3,346 

3,247 

3,704 

The  chief  articles  of  import  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home 
produce  for  the  same  years  are  seen  from  the  following  in  millions. 
of  francs  : — 
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I 

1      1889 

188« 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imposts  : — 

Wine 

389 

618 

444 

438 

384 

Raw  wool  .... 

276 

387 

826 

329 

5*71 

Cereals       .... 

233 

262 

289 

375 

366 

Bawsilk    .        .        .        . 

211 

293 

273 

192 

:492 

Raw  cotton 

173 

161 

203 

158 

203 

Timber  and  wood 

169 

143 

158 

166 

173 

Hides  and  furs  . 

188 

175 

153 

135 

180 

Oil  seeds    .... 

182 

166 

134 

146 

155 

CoflEee         .... 

80 

103 

132 

131 

145 

Coal  and  coke    . 

146 

125 

126 

143 

212 

Fruits         .        .        .        . 

137 

128 

74 

64 

64 

Cattle         .        .        .        . 

133 

115 

78 

78 

86 

Sugar,  foreign  and  colonial 

110 

53 

61 

78 

65 

Textiles,  woollen 

76 

71 

64 

66 

68 

„         silks    . 

41 

43 

68 

60 

68 

„         cotton. 

67 

57 

50 

41 

41 

Flax 

68 

54 

62 

69 

57 

Exports  :— 

Textiles,  woollen 

330 

376 

350 

323 

364 

„         silk      .         .         . 

2£2 

242 

210 

223 

261 

„         cotton . 

102 

107 

118 

106 

116 

Wine 

256 

260 

234 

242 

251 

Raw  silk  and  yarn 

121 

147 

141    ^ 
120    ' 

117 

139 

Raw  wool  and  yam    . 

91 

132 

131 

169 

Small  ware. 

118 

12o 

128 

129 

145 

Leather  goods    . 

134 

133 

126 

135 

135 

Leather      .        .        .        . 

104 

97 

94 

92 

108 

Linen  and  cloth . 

70 

78 

90 

87 

103 

Metal  goods,  tools 

59 

62 

74 

71 

85 

Cheese  and  butter 

100 

89 

65 

91 

112 

Spirits         .         .         .         . 

76 

74 

67 

65 

67 

Sugar,  refined     . 

33 

47 

67 

48 

68 

Skins  and  furs    . 

64 

60 

57 

63 

68 

Chemical  produce 

62 

48 

48 

46 

49 

The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  and 
from  the  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888   1889 

i         - 

1«86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

iMPonxB  rnoM  : 

KXPOBTS  TO  : 

United  Kingdom   . 

535 

476 

529     538 

United  Kingilom   . 

855 

820 

864 

996 

Belgium . 

419     414 

419  1  475 

■   Belgium. 

448 

4«tl 

472 

571 

Spain      . 

398 

357 

378 

355 

1   Germany 

398 

31S 

308 

342 

United  States 

393 

325 

248 

307 

United  SUtes 

383 

271 

256 

273 

Germany 

335 

322 

333 

338 

Switzo-land   . 

310 

217 

209 

230 

Italy       . 

309      308 

181 

134 

Italy       .       •       . 

193 

192 

119 

144 

British  India 

192     182  !  188 

186 

1   Spain      . 

173 

149 

172 

194 

Argentine  Republic 

228 

182      189 

219 

Argentine  Repnblic 

110 

144 

134 

170 

Russia    . 

170 

178     248 

210 

Algeria 

189 

153 

176 

179 

Algeria  . 

124 

133     158 

201 

i 
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According  to  value  of  imports  and  exports,  their  distribution  appears 
from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Imports  : — 

By  sea :  French  ships . 
„       Foreign    „    . 

Total  by  sea  . 
„        land 

JSx2)orts : — 

By  sea :  French  ships  . 
„        Foreign    „     . 

Total  hj  sea  . 
„        land 


],401 
2,059 


3,460 
1,657 


1,502 
1,432 


2,934 
1,312 


1,333 

2,022 


3,355 
1,589 


1,503 
1,338 


2,843 
1,395 


1,396 
2,233 


3,629 
1,558 


1,636 
1,319 


2,955 
1,343 


1,606 
2,064 

3,670 
1,650 


1.780 
1,466 


3,246 
1,557 


The  share  of  the  principal  French  ports  and  Customs  House  in  the 
general  trade  of  1889  was  as  follows — imports  and  exports  combined — in 
millions  of  francs  : — 

Dieppe  .  205 2 

Calais  .  .  159*7 

Tourcoing  .  201-5 

Belfort.  .  162-4 


Marseilles 

.      1,827 

Dunkerque 

.  506-3 

Havre    . 

.      1,746 

Boulogne 

.  453-3 

Bordeaux 

879 

Rouen  . 

.  218-3 

Paris 

,         678 

Cette     . 

.  235-1 

The  transit  trade  in  1889  reached  the  value  of  653  million  francs. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns, the  value  of  the  commerce  between  France  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  years  indicated  : — 


Exports        from 

France 
Importsof  Britlsli 

produce    . 

1881 

1883 

1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 

38,855,296 

.14,810,598 

1889 

£ 
39,984,187 

16,970,025 

£ 
38,630,022 

17,667,512 

£ 

36,699,450 

13,014,282 

£ 

37,122,188 

13,659,434 

£ 

45,780,227 

14,661,294 

The  total  imports  into  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
23,020,350^.  in  1885,  20,319,010/.  in  1886,  20,495,730/.  in  1887,  24,129,529/. 
in  1888,  and  22,101,222/.  in  1889. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the 
•eight  staple  articles  exported  from  France  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  four  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889  :— 
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Staple  Exports  to  TJ.  C 


Utt 


1887 


£  I          « 

Silk  manufactnres   .        .  |  6,318,529  5,888,827 

WooUen      „              .        .     5,514,998  4,912,892 

Butter      .        .        .      ^  .     2,364,023  .  2,265,797 

Wine         ....     2.518,»45  2,787,764 

Sugar,  refined  .        .         .1      816,150  j  1,186,933 

Leatherand  manufactnres  j  1,689,100  |  1,796,802 

Eggs         .         .        .        .  i  1,215,337  1,255,118 

Brand  V     ....     1,399,254  1,294,462 


1888 


£ 
6,067,387 
5,589,599 
2.378,869 
2,969,999 
1,368,954 
1,782,702 
1.063,663 
1,190,068 


1889 


£ 
7.178,021 
6,418,345 
3,073,473 
3,122,076 
2,489,278 
1,893,270 
1,181.346 
1,276,674 


These  eight  articles  constitnte  abont  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  exported 
from  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  was  5,885,754  gallons,  being  38  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principiil  articles  of  British 
produce  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  France  in  1886,  1887, 
1888,  and  1889 :— 


Staple  Imports  from  U.  K. 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Woollen  manufactures  and 

^ 

- 

£ 

£ 

yam    .... 
Metals  (chiefly  iron  and 

copper) 
C!oals       .... 
Cotton  manufactures  and 

2,992,166 

885,902 
1,635,581 

2,965,636 

1,063,532 
1,649,626 

3,086,574 

2,031,859 
1,630,073 

3,326,462 

9,468,894  j 
1,896,210 

yam    .... 

'  Machinery 
Chemicals 

1,675,458 
732,898 
277,655 

1,390,168 
811,379 
388,407 

1,335,472 
796,984 
440,475 

1,213,215 
1,011,560  i 
525,029  1 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  January  1,  1890,  the  French  mercantile  na\y  consisted  of 
14,128  sailing  vessels  of  440,061  tons,  and  with  crews  69,651, 
1,066  steamers  of  492,684  tons,  and  crews  numbering  13,447.  Of 
the  saihng  vessels  292  of  34,963  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
European  seas,  and  392  of  151,051  tons  in  ocean  navigation;  of  the 
steamers  246  of  166,572  tons  were  engaged  in  European  seas,  and 
178  of  293,320  tons  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  ser\-ice,  or  in  the  fisheries.  Of  the 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  12,791  were  not  over  50  tons. 
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The  following 
1888  and  1889  :- 


FRANCE 
table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  ports  in 


Entered 

With  Cargoes                In  Ballast 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1888 
French  : — 

Coasting  trade  . 
Foreign  trade  ' 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels     . 

Total 

1889 
French : — 

Coasting  trade  . 
Foreign  trade' 

Total  French 

Foreign  vessels     . 

Total 

55,682 
8,302 

5,126,132 
4,788,039 

13,469 
484 

975,139 
92,456 

69,152 

8,786 

6,101,271 
4,880,495 

63,985 
19,874 

9,914,17l' 13,953  1,067,595 
8,749,695     2,126|    402,377 

77,938 
22,000 

10,981,766 
7,152,072 

83,859 

18,663,866 

16,0791,469,972 

99,938 

20,133,838 

54,716 

8,457 

5,266,949 
4,645,355 

13,175 
496 

855,888 
114,393 

67,891 
8,953 

6,122,837 
4,759,748 

63,173 
18,455 

9,912,304 
8,190,494 

13,671 
2,354 

970,281 
474,054 

76,844!  10,822,585 
20,809}  8,664,548 

81,628 

18,102,798 

16,025 

1,444,335 

97,653 

19,547,133 

Cleared 

1888 
French : — 

Coasting  trade  . 
Foreign  trade  ' 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels     . 

Total 

1889 

French  :— 

Coasting  trade  . 
Foreign  trade ' 

Total  French 

Foreign  vessels     . 

Total       . 

55,683 

7,578 

5,126,132 
4,495,223 

13,469 

1,856 

975,139    69,152 
660,942       9,434 

6,101,271 
6,156,165 

63,261 
13,741 

9.621,356 
4,859,002 

15,325 
8,734 

1,636,081 
4,443,931 

78,586  11,257,436 
22,475    9,302,933 

77,002 

54,716 
7,883 

14,480,357 

5,266,949 
4,530,636 

24,059 

13,175 
1    1,73C 

6,080,012 

855,888 
695,809 

101,061 

67,891 
9,613 

20,660,369 

6.122,837 
5,126.445 

62,599 
13,824 

9,797,586 
4,866,603 

14.90511,461,697 
7,477,2,959,951 

77,504 
21,301 

11.249,282 
8,826,564 

76,423 

14,664,188 

22,382'5,41 1,648 

98,805 

|20,075,836 

lucludve  of  oolonies  and  maritime  fishing. 
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Internal  Commnnications. 

I.  Rivers,  Railways,  etc. 

The  public  roads  comprise<l,  in  1888:  National  roads,  37,706  kilometres 
departmental  roads,  29.1K)0  kilometres  ;  local  roads,  602,500  kilometres. 

lYamwavs  (1889)  72H  kilometres,  ditto  in  construction  773  kilometres. 

Navigable  rivers  (1800),  8,877  kilometres;   actoallj  navigated,  7,743 
kilometres;  canals,  4,804  kilometres.. 

The  navigation  on  the  rivers  and  canals  is  on  a  steady  increase,  as  seen 
from  the  following  figures  of  yearly  traffic  (in  jnillionsoi  metric  tons): — 


Year 

Caottls 

.    Bivers 

Total 

1875 

962 

833 

1,795 

1879 

1,104 

919 

2,023 

1884 

1,326 

1,126 

2,452 

1885 

1,330 

1,123 

2,453 

1886 

1,548 

1,251 

2,799 

1887 

1,707 

1,366 

3,073 

By  a  law  pa.ssed  June  11,  1842,  the  work  of  constructing  railways  was 
left  mainly  to  private  companies,  superintended,  and  if  necessary-  assisted 
in  their  operations,  by  the  State ;  which,  moreover,  also  constructs,  and 
partly  works,  railways  on  its  own  account. 

The  French  railways  grew  from  9,086  kilometres  in  1860  to  33,189 
kilometres  in  March  1890,  of  which  2,628  kilometres  belonged  to  the  State, 
besides  2,944  of  local  interest. 

The  gross  receipts,  expenditure,  and  net  revenue  of  the  French  railways 
are  given  in  the  following  table  in  millions  of  francs : — 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

Net  Berenue 

1875 

8481 

426-9 

422-2 

1880 

1,034-9 

615-6 

519-0 

1885 

1,044-3 

668-6 

475-8 

1886 

1,022-7 

643-3 

479-4 

1887 

1,0460 

640-4 

505-6 

1888 

1,059-9 

650-3 

609-6 

1889 

1,132-1 

— 

The  number  of  passengers  in  1888  was  224,801,159;  the  transport  of 
goods,  which  reached  89,100,000  tons  in  1883,  was  but  82,355,288  tons  in 
1888. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

On  January  1,  1880,  France  had  6.932  post-offices  (one  for  each  5.500 
inhabitants),  besides  88  movable  offices,  and  58,464  letter-boxes.  The 
number  of  letters  kc.  carried  appeared  as  follows  in  1888  : 
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National 

International 

Total 

(in  millions) 

(in  millions) 

Letters 

566-3 

116-5 

682-8 

Registered  letters     .... 

17-3 

3-0 

20-3 

Post- cards 

38-0 

3-5 

41-5 

Journals 

3540 

67-8 

421-8 

Samples 

25-3 

6-9 

32-2 

Printed  matter  and  manuscripts 

Total        .... 

370-4 

34-2 

394-6 

1,371-3 

222-2 

1,593-5 

Money  orders 

22-2 

1-4 

23-6 

Value  in  million  francs     . 

655-5 

75-9 

731-4 

Postal  orders,  value  ditto 

— 

8-3 

8-3 

Telegrams 

26-7 

6-0 

32-7 

Out  of  the  26,703,597  telegrams  transmitted,  3,476,000  were  telegram 
cards  or  letters  transmitted  through  pneumatic  tubes.  The  total  length  of 
the  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1,  1889,  was  88,047  kilometres,  with 
276,527  kilometres  of  wires,  and  237  kilometres  of  pneumatic  tubes  at 
Paris. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  put  into  circulation  by  France  from  1795  till 
January  1,  1889,  has  been  8,700,362,770  francs  gold,  and  5,313,000,000 
francs  silver.  The  French  money  coined  in  1889  amounted  to  17,678,170 
francs,  of  which  17,477,800  francs  was  gold,  370  francs  silver,  and  200,000 
francs  bronze.  From  11  per  cent.  (1885)  to  16  per  cent.  (1888)  of  the  gold 
coin,  and  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  silver  coin,  which  circulate  in  the- 
country,  are  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  estimated  that  about  6,000,000,000 
francs  worth  of  coin,  of  which  one-third  is  silver,  is  in  actual  circulation  in 
Hie  country. 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 

The  private  savings-banks  numbered  544  (with  987  branch  offices)  at 
the  end  of  1888,  and  the  number  of  depositors  was  5,364,300,  to  the  value  of 
2,493,100,000  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  464  francs  for  each  account. 
The  postal  savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had,  in  1889,  1,682,22S 
accounts,  to  the  value  of  301,000,000  francs,  thus  showing  an  average  of 
180  francs  per  account. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1 806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting^ 
bank  notes,  and  in  December  1889  it  had  in  circulation  bank  notes  to  the 
nominal  value  of  3,003,100,000  francs.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  is  esti- 
mated at  182,500,000  francs,  but  its  yearly  operations  varied  of  late  from 
11,600  million  francs  (1887)  to  14,900  millions  in  1882  (12,000  million  francs 
in  1888).  The  cash  accounts  show  cash  balances  to  the  amount  of  from 
73,700  million  francs  in  1888  to  93,500  millions  in  1881.  The  state  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Bank  for  the  last  ten  years  is  seen  from  the  subjoined 
table,  in  millions  of  francs : — 
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!      T« 

Notes  in 

'      Y«r 

CmshBalanoa 

Notes  in 
CircnlatiMi 

1     1880 
;     1881 
1     1882 
1883 
1     1884 

1,793 
1,821 
2,060 
1.964 
2.049 

2,409 
2,738 
2,768 
2,937 
2.858 

1  1885 
1886 

:  1887 
1888 
1889 

2,267 
2,392 
2310 
2,250 
2,260 

2,785 
2,719 
2,727 
2.601 
3,003 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France,  and  the  Britishjequiva- 
lents,  are — 

The  Franc,  of  100  eentimet     .        .    Approximate  value    9i</.,  or  25-22| 

francs  to  £1  sterling.* 

Weights  and  Measubes. 


The  Gravime 


Kilogramme       ... 
Quintal  Jtfetrlque 
Tonneau         „  .        . 

Litre,  Liquid  Measure 

Hectolitre l^^^"^""^  Measure 
hectolitre <^^^^  Measure 

MHre        .... 
Kilometre  .... 

Metre  Cube\ 
Sttre  J     '         '         ' 

Hectare     .... 
Kilomitr'i  Carre         .         . 


15-43  grains  troy,  or  about  30 
grammes  equal  to  an  ounce. 
2'205  lbs.  avoirdapoLs. 
2201 

2,205  lb."=  1 9-7  cwt. 
1-76  imperial  pint. 
22   ^        ^       gaUons. 
2-75        „       bushels. 
3-28  feet  or  3937  inches. 
1 .094  vards  (-621  mile),  or  nearly 
5  furlongs,  or  |  mile. 

o3-31  ctibic  feet, 

2-47  acres. 
247  acres,  or  23  k.c.  to  1  square 
mile. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Fraxce  IX  Great  Britain. 

Amhaisaicr. — M.  William  Henry  Waddington  ;  accredited  Amba«aador 
to  Great  Britain  July  30, 1883. 

Councillor  of  Emhaisy. — Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant. 

Secretary. — Comte  de  Florian. 

Mllitarij  Attache. — Count  de  Pontarice  de  Nnssey. 

Xaral  Attache. — Captain  Kichard. 

Secretaire- Archtrigte. — J.  Knecht. 

There  are  French  Consular  representatives  at — 


London,  C.G. 
CardifF,  C. 
Dublin,  C. 
Edinburgh,  C. 
Glasgow,  C. 
Liverpool,  C. 
Manchester,  V.C. 
Newcastle,  C. 


Southampton,  V.C. 
Bombav,  C. 
Calcutta,  C.G. 
Cape  Town,  C. 
Cyprus,  C. 
Gibraltar,  C. 
Hong  Kong,  C. 
Malta,  C. 


Mandatiy,  C 
Melbourne,  C. 
Mauritius,  C. 
Quebec,  C.G. 
Singapore,  C. 
Sydney,  C. 
Wellington  (N.Z.),V.a 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France. 

Ambassador. — Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Envoy  to 
Portugal  1874-76;  Governor-General  of  India  1876-80.  Appointed  Am- 
bassador to  France  November  1,  1887. 

Secretary. — Edwin  H.  Egerton,  C.B. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  the  Hon.  Reginald  A.  J.  Talbot,  C.B. 

JVdval  Attache.— Capt.  Sir  W.  C.  H.  Domville,  Bart.,  R.N. 

Commercial  Attache/or  Ewrojje  (except  Russia).— '&it  Joseph  A.  Crowe, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at — 


Paris,  C. 
Ajaccio,  C. 
Algiers,  C.G. 
Bordeaux,  C. 
Brest,  C. 
Calais,  C. 


Cayenne,  C. 
Cherbourg,  C. 
Havre,  C.G. 
Marseilles,  C. 
Martinique,  C. 
Nantes,  C. 


New  Caledonia,  C. 
Nice,  C. 
Reunion,  C. 
Saigon,  C. 
Tahiti,  C. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  France. 
1.  Official,  Publications. 

Almanacli  national.    Annuaire  offlciel  de  la  sepublique  fran(,'aise.    Paris,  1890. 

Annuaire  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies.    1890.    8.    Paris,  1890. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France.    1890.    8.    Paris,  18901 

Budget  gen6ral  de  I'exercice,  1891.    Paris,  1890. 

Bulletin  de  statistique  du  Ministfere  des  Pinaaces. 

Bulletin  des  lois  de  la  republique  frant^aise. 

Bulletin  du  Ministfere  des  Travaux  Publics. 

Bulletin  offioiel  du  Minlstere  de  I'lnttrieur. 

Compte  g6neral  de  radministration  de  la  justice  civile  et  oommerciale  en  France  pendant 
Jl'annee  1888.    4.    Paris,  1890.  ,  .  .  ► 

Compte  general  de  I'administration  de  la  justice  criminelle  en  France,  par  le  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  Ministre  de  la  Justice.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

Correspondence  respecting  tlie  West    African  Agreement  between  Great  Britain    and 
France  of  August  10,  1889.    London,  1890.  .... 

Declarations  exclianged  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  with  respect  to  tefritoriSs  iu  Iceland.    London,  1890 
'      Denombrement  de  la  population,  188C.    Parisii  1887.'  « 

Documents  statistiriu^s  reuiiis  par  I'administration  des  douanes  sur  le  commerce  de  la 
France.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

EnquSte  sur  la  marine  marchaude.    4.    Paris,  1878. 

Journal  officiel.  • 

La  situation  financiere  des  communes  de  France  et  d' Algeria,  pr6cedde  d'un  tableau  indi- 
quant  la  situation  financiere  des  departenients.    9me  publication.    Paris,  1886. 

Les  colonics  fraii(,'aises.    Notices  illuatrees,  publiues  par  ordre  du  Sous-S6cretaire  d'Etat  des 
tJolonies,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Louis  Henrique.    8  vols.    Paris,  1889-90. 

Ministero  des  Finances  :  Comptcs  genoraux  do  I'administration  des  flnances.   Paris,  1889.  '^ 

Minlstere  de  I'Agriculture  :  Bulletin.    Paris,  1890. 

New  Hehridds.    Agreement  between  Britisli  and  Frencli  Governments     London,  1888. 

Notices  coloniales  publiees  i\  I'occasion  de  1' exposition  universelle  d'Anvers  en  1885.    3  vols. 
Paris,  1885. 

Rapport  fait  an  nom  de  la  commission  de  la  reorganisation  de  I'armee,  par  M.  le  G6n6ral 
Ohareton.    4.    Versailles,  1875. 

Resum6  des  6tats  de  situation  de  I'enseignemcnt  primaire  pour  I'annie  scolaire  1887-88, 
•et  1888-89.     Paris,  1890. 

Situation  economique  et  commerciale  de  la  Franco.    Kxpowi  comparatif  pour  les  quinzo 
Aonees  do  la  pWode  1805-79.    Paris,  1881. 

Statistiqucs  coloniales  pour  rannee  1888.    Paris,  1890. 

Tablcaii  du  commerce  general  de  la  France,  avec  sea  colonics  ct  les  puissances  ttrang^rcs, 
■pendant  I'anneo  1889.     4.     Paris,  1890. 

TabU'an  general  dos  mouvementa  du  cabotage  pendant  I'anndc  1889.'    Direction  g6n<5r»le 
-des  douaiuis  et  des  contributions  indirectes.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

Tabl(^aux   ile  population,    tie    culture,  de  commerce,  ct  de  navigation  sur  les    colonie* 
toncaiaes.    Paris,  1890. 
•  ^Hcrt8let(SlrEdward,C.B.),  The  Forbign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1889. 
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Report  hy  Mr.  L.  S.  Sackville  West  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  France,  dated  Paris,  Nov.  19, 
1869  ;  in  '  Reports  from  H.M.'g  RcpreaeniatiTes  rcq>eetiBg  tbe  Tenure  of  Land  in  tli«  sererml 
Countries  of  Europe.'    Part  I.    Fol.    London,  1870. 

Foreign  Office,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  for  1889. 

Report  by  Mr.  Egerton  on  Personal  Taxation  in  France  in  'Papers  respecting  the  Taxation 
of  Personal  Property  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.'  '  Miscellaneonaw'  No.  2. 
1886.    FoUo.    London,  1886. 

Trade  of  France  with  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  tbe  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Poaeadona  fM-  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.   NOX-OfFICIAL  rUBLICATIOKS. 

Annnaire  de  I'economie  sociale.    8.    Paria,  1890. 

Audiffrrt  (Marquis  d'),  Etat  de  la  fortune  nationale  et  du  credit  public  de  1789  k  1873.  8. 
Paris,  lh7o. 

Block  (.Maurice),  Annnaire  de  I'teonomie  politique  et  de  la  ttatistiqae.  1890.  16.  Fane, 
1890. 

Camet  de  I'officier  de  marine.    1890.    Paris,  1890. 

(Wfc  (E.),  La  France  et  ses  colonies  au  lame  -siicle.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Crisenof  (/V),  Memoire  de  I'inscriptioii  maritime.    8.    Paris,  187i. 

Cucheral-Clatii/ny  ( M.),  Instruction  publiijue  en  Fiance;.    8.    Paris,  1883. 

/*iri<f  (J.),  Lecrctlit  national.    8.    Paris,  1K72. 

Delarbre  (J.),  La  marine  militaire  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  188L 

/'upcmf  (P.),  Annuairede  la  marine  pour  IM^U.    8.    Paris,  1890. 

Europe  in  Stanford's  Compendium.    Loinlon,  1886. 

focilU  (A.  de).  La  France  actuelle.    Paris,  1889. 

Gaffarel  (Paul),  Les  colonies  franc^i^es.    4th  e<lition.    Paris,  1888. 

tiilie  (F.  A.),  Les  constitutions  de  la  France.    ».    Paris,  187». 

/»^o«/(J.),  L'aveuir  de  la  marine  et  du  commerce  ext^rieur  de  la  France.  8.  Paris, 
1877. 

Jotirnal  de  la  Societe  de  Statisrique  de  Paris.    Paris,  1890. 

Kaufmann  (R.  F.),  Die  Finanzen  Frankreichs.    Leipzig,  1885. 

Kleine  (K),  Les  richesses  de  L-»  France.    12.    Paris,  187i 

Lnugel  (Augu.ste),  La  France  politique  et  sociale.     8.     ftuis,  1878. 

tarertfite  (Leonce  de).  Economic  rurale  de  li  France.    4me  ed.    18.    Paris,  1878. 

Ltbon  (.\.)  and  PeUt  (P.),  France  as  it  is.    London,  1888. 

L'economiste  fran(,-ais.    Paris.  1890. 

Leon  (M.),  De  I'accroissemeut  de  la  population  en  France  et  de  la  doctrine  de  Malthas.  8. 
Paris,  1866. 

Loime  (C.  de),  Histoire  politique  de  France.    Paris,  1886. 

Loua  (Toussaint ),  La  France  sociale  et  eoonoinique.    Paris,  1888. 

Mousstf  ( X.),  Tableau  des  finances  de  la  Fn»nce.    8.    Paris,  1879. 

Prat  (Th.  de),  Annnaire  protestant :  Statistique  gen^rale  ties  diverges  branches  da  prot«»- 
tantisme  franc.-ais.    8.    Paris,  1889. 

neelus  (Elisee),  La  France.  VoL  IL  of  'XouveUe  geographic  unirersdle.'  8.  Paris, 
1877. 

Statistique  de  la  production  de  la  soie  en  France  et  a  I'etranger.  Rfcolte  de  1890.  Lyons, 
1890. 

Vignon  (L.),  Les  colonics  fran^aises,  leur  commerce,  leur  situation  cconomique,  letir  ntiliti 
pour  la  metropole,  leur  avenir.    Paris,  1885. 

Vuhrer  (M.  A.),  Histoire  de  la  dette  publique  en  France.    Paris,  1886. 

VuUry  (Adolphe),  Etude  sur  Ic  regime  financier  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1879. 


AHDOBBA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  four  heacLs  of  families  in  each  parish. 
The  council  elect  a  tirst  and  second  syndic  to  preside  ;  the  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  vicars  or  priests.  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  appoint 
each  a  vicar  and  the  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  more- 
over, hp.s  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in  the  republic. 

K  K 
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-COLONIES    AND    Df:PENDENCIES 


Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  and  protectorates  of  France  (includ- 
ing Algeria),  dispersed  ovel*  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Poly- 
nesia, embrace,  inclusive  of  countries  under  protection  and 
spheres  of  influence,  a  total  area  of  2,814,000  square  miles.  Not 
reckoned  as  a  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  a  government  and 
laws  distinct  from  the  other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  France.  Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies  proper, 
are  represented  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  con- 
sidered to  form,  politically,  a  part  of  France.  The  estimated 
area  and  population  (in  some  cases,  especially  Senegal,  Rivieres, 
du  Sud,  and  Soudan,  exclusive  of  natives)  1887-90  of  the  various 
colonies  and  countries  uiider  protection,  together  with  the  date  of 
their  first  settlement  or  acquisition,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  (on  page  499),  compiled  from  the  latest  official  returns : — 

The  trade  of  all  the   French  colonies  (excluduig  the   dependency  of 
Madagascar)  hi  1888  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  francs:— 


„ 

Trade  wit 
Imports 

li  France 

Trade  with  Frencli 
Colonies 

Trade  with  Foreign, 
Countries 

Indo  -  Chinese 

]is]K)rts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Custom  Union 

11,28() 

2,022 

15 

6 

44,785 

68,998 

■  French  India    . 

544 

10,126 

£4 

798 

3,679 

10,475 

Mayotte   . 

164 

922 

73 

13 

294 

108 

Kossi-Be  (1887) 

42 

82 

95 

33 

1,708 

2,117 

Ste.  Marie 

1.50 

12 

39 

36 

106 

83 

Iveunion   . 

0,034 

10,910 

606 

795 

12,875 

3,884 

New  Caledonia 

3,8()2 

1,160 

— 

— 

5,326 

1,821 

I'acific  Ocean  . 

GG2 

— 

— 

— 

2,725 

2,626 

(hilf  of  Guinea 

1,318 

173 

— 

1 

2,372 

2,718 

Senegal  (1887) 

12,2G8 

11,743 

308 

15 

13,236 

2,187 

liiviercsdu  Sud 

(&enegal)('87) 

247 

— 

— 

— 

1,930 

2,604 

Cruiana     . 

8,243 

5,799 

63 

1 

3,965 

213 

Martinique 

7,9.-,!) 

22,249 

664 

106 

14,293 

1,100 

Guadeloupe 

10,G()2 

25,406 

1,074 

197 

12,597 

438 

St.   Pierre,  Mi- 

quelon    . 

Total  . 

Algeria     . 

3,722 

9,921 

61 

1,857 
3,858 

9,805 

5,930 

7(),1G6 

100,527 

3,014 

129,599 

106,303 

173,600 

159,400 

3,700 

3,000 

57,600 

35,300 

Tunis  (1888-89) 
Grand  total 

16,700 
260,406 

3,900 
263,827 

800 

6,300 

13,600 

7,900 

7,514 

13,168 

200,799 

148,503. 
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I.  Colonies. 

In  Afia : — 

French  India  .  .  . 
Cochin-Cliina  .  .  . 
Tonqnin     .... 

Total  of  Asia  . 
In  Africa : — 

Algeria  .... 
Senegal  and  Rivi6res  da  Sud 

French  Soadan  .        . 

Gaboon  and  Guinea  Coast 
Congo  Region    . 
Reunion     .... 
Mayotto     .... 
Nossi-Be    .... 
Ste.  Marie 
Obock        .... 

Total  of  Africa 
2»  America  : — 

Guiana,  or  Cayenne  . 

Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies 

Martinique 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    . 

Total  of  America    , 
In  Oceania : — 

New  Ciiledonia .  . 
Marquesas  Islands  . 
Tahiti  and  Moorea  . 
Raiatca  .... 
Tubuai  and  Raivavae 
Toamotu  and  Gambier  Islands 
Wallis  Islands  . 

Total  of  Oceania 
Total  of  colonies  (witl 
Algeria) 

II.   PKOTECTED  CotrSTKTES 
AND  SPUEIIKS  op  IxFLUESCK. 
Tunis 

Madagascar    . 
Annam    . 
Canibodia 
Comoro  Isles 
iSahara    . 


Ye«r  of  >        Area 
Acjui-  '     in  Square 
sition  '        Miles 


Population 


Total,  protected  countries 

Total,  colonies    and    pro 
tected  conntries 


ir,79 

1S81 

1884 


1830 
1637 
1880 
-90 
IS  13 
1884 
1«49 
1813 
1841 
1<543 
1S64 


it;2r) 

1634 
1635 
1635 


lS.-,4 
ivil 

18.SO 
l^i.sS 

ISSl 

1881 
1S87 


i  1881 
!  1887 
1884 
1862 
1886 
1890 


203 

23.00<l 
34.7CM1 

280,303        ! 

1,916,429         { 

12.(XX),000         ! 

57,903 

14,196,732 

257.450 
140,000 

60,000 


3,910,399 
182,764 


'» 


\  267,900  ,  -f 


970 

143 

113 

64 

2.300 


46,850 

720 

380 

90 


48,040 


7,700 

480 
455  I 

80  t 

390  , 

60  i 


9.165 


834,048 


45,000 

228,500 

I0«>,250 

32,390 

800 

1,568,000 


1,980,940 


2,814,988 


283,660 

186,500 

500,000 

165,009 

9,598 

7,803 

7,667 

22,370 


718,940  i    5,275,770 


25,796 

165,154 

175,863 

5,983 


372,796 


62,752 

5,145 
11,181 

881 
6,536 
3,500 


92,995 


19,938,293 


1,500,000 
1,500,003 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
47,000 
1,120.000 


10,667,000 


30,52n.?93 
K  k2 
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The  1891  budget  estimates  55,748,920  francs  for  the  colonial  service. 
In  addition,  the  Marine  Budget  has  to  bear  certain  colonial  expenses,  white 
each  colony  has  a  large  budget  of  its  own,  insufficient  to  meet  the  colonial 
expenses.    Algeria  and  Cambodia  are  not  included  in  that  estimate. 

The  only  possessions  possessing  commercial  importance,  besides  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  are  Cochin-China,  the  islands  of  Reunion  and  Madagascar  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  exports  from  and  imports  to  French  colonies  are  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined table  (on  page  498) ;  details  about  the  more  important  colonies  are 
given  under  separate  heads. 

The  total  exports  from  French  colonies  and  dependencies  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  in  1889  to  674,537Z.,  and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  these  possessions  to  663,988^. 


The  following  are  more  detailed  notices  of  the  colonies,  dependencies, 
and  spheres  of  influence,  arranged  under  Asia,  Afkica,  America,  and 
Australasia  and  Oceania. 

ASIA. 

FRENCH  INDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  towns,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of 
50,803  hectares  (about  200  square  miles),  and  had  on  December  31,  1888, 
the  following  estimated  populations  ; — 

La  Grande  Ald6e  23,260 
♦Mah6  .         .    8,349 

♦Tanaon       .        .4,199 


Pondichery 

.  41,253 

N6dounkadou  .  33,487 

Karical   . 

.  34,719 

*Shandernagar  .  25,395 

Oulgaret . 

.  46,529 

Bahour     .        ,  27,129 

Villenour 

.  35,983 

Total,  280,303. 

Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  colonies  are  divided 
into  five  dependances,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  municipal  institu- 
tions. The  Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  colony  is 
represented  by  one  Senator  and  one  Deputy.  Estimated  budget  (1889) 
1,665,685  francs;  expenditure  of  France  448,183  francs;  debt  300,000 
francs.  The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds.  The  imports  in 
1889  amounted  to  4,248,230  francs,  and  total  exports,  21,398,308  francs. 
Exports  to  France  (1889)  10,125,669  francs  ;  imports  of  French  produce 
544,370  francs.    The  port  of  Pondichery  was  visited  in  1838  by  316  vessels. 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

Under  this  designation  tlie  Fre]K;li  dependencies  of  Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  Annam,  and  Canil)odia  liave,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  incorporated. 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-Cliina,  which  fixes  the  budget  of 
Cochin-China  and  advises  as  to  the  budgets  of  Annum,  Tonquin,  and 
Cambodia. 

In  1887  the  French  po.ssessions  in  Indo-China,  including  Annam  and 
Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Uuiou ;  the  external  trade  of  the 
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Union  reached  in  1888  68,069,305  francs  for  imports  and  71,274,063  franca 
for  exports. 

Exports  of  native  produce  to  France  in  1889  2,022,379  francs,  import* 
of  French  produce  11,286,781  francs. 

ANNAK. 

French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  bv  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been 
established  over  Annam.  The  young  Prince  Bun  Can  was  proclaimed 
King  on  January  31,  1889.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Khon,  and  Xuan  D;  J 
are  opene<l  to  European  commerce,  and  the  former  has  been  conceded  ta 
France  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  of  Hu6.  Annamite 
functionaries  administer  all  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam.  Population 
estimated  at  2,000,000  by  some,  and  at  5.000,000  by  others ;  the  latter 
being  considered  the  more  probable.  It  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and 
along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts. 
There  are  420,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  23,230  soldiers,  of  whom 
11,830  are  natives.  Chief  productions  besides  cereals  are  cinnamon  bark 
(export  2,000,000  francs),  cotton  (export  from  400  to  1,000  tons),  sugar 
(export  from  200,000  to  1,000,000  francs),  tea,  cofifee,  tobacco,  juid  seeds 
(export  610,000  francs).  The  total  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  1,088,091 
francs,  and  exports  to  1,202,592  francs.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  cotton 
jam,  cottons,  opium,  and  paper ;  all  from  China  and  Japan. 


CAKBODIA. 

Area,  120,000  square  kilometres  ;  population  from  1,500,000  to  1,800,000, 
consisting  of  several  indigenous  races,  30,000  Malays,  100,000  Chinese 
and  Annamites.  The  country  is  under  King  Norodom,  who  recog- 
nised the  French  protectorate  in  1863,  and  it  is  divided  into  Zi  arron- 
■dissements.  The  two  chief  towns  are  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  Kampot,  its  only  seaport,  3,000  inhabitants.  Revenue  1888, 
3,275,000  francs  ;  expenditure,  3,059,236  francs.  French  troops,  3CX).  The 
chief  culture  is  rice,  betel,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar-tree,  and  silk-tree.  The 
exports  of  home  produce  are  salt  fish,  raw  cotton,  haricot  beans,  carda- 
mum,  and  sugar.  The  imports,  110,768  francs  in  1888,  comprise  salt, 
wine,  tea,  textiles,  arms,  and  pottery. 


COCHIK-CHINA. 


Bordered  N.E.  by  the  territory-  of  the  Mois,  N.W.  by  Cambodia,  S. 
and  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the  west.  The 
(population  is  estimated  at  1,916,429,  of  whom  2,651  are  Europeans  (2,537 
French).  1,679,000  Annamites,  153,000  Cambodians,  56,000  Chinese,  and 
9,600  sa\-ages,  besides  Malays  and  Malaborians— a  floating  population  of 
nearly  20,000. 

French  Cochin-China  was  incorporated  with  French  Jndo-China  in  1887, 
and  the  whole  divided  into  21  arrondissements  and  four  provinces  (circon- 
scriptions): — Saigon,  756  square  miles,  82,000  population;  Mytho,  2.7.)6 
square  miles,  34U,000  population  ;  Vinh-Long,  2,620  square  miles,  434,000 
population ;  Bassac,  7,560  square  miles,  358,<)00  population ;  total,  13,692 
square  miles,  1,223,000  population. 
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There  are  628  schools,  25,397  pupils,  115  European  and  1,1 8:'.  indigenous 
teachers.  Catholics  5,800  persons,  1,688,270  Buddhists.  There  are  1,817 
French  troops  in  Cochin-China,  besides  about  2,800  Annamitc  soldiers. 

Imports  (1888),  39,392,851  francs  (yarns  12,165,000);  exports,  60,913,433 
francs  (rice  49,000,000).  Total  exports  to  France  from  the  whole  of  Indo- 
China  3,631,290  francs ;  imports  of  French  produce  18.653,503  francs. 
At  Saigon  are  a  military  arsenal,  a  floating  dock,  and  a  marine  obsei-vatory. 
There  are  51  miles  of  railway  and  1,840  miles  of  telegraph.  The  chief 
production  of  the  colony  is  rice,  the  export  of  which  makes  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  The  colony  had  in  1887  143,270  oxen 
and  buffaloes.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  balanced  at 
30,327,033  francs  in  the  local  budget  of  1890 ;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  1891),  3,548,793  francs. 


TONQTJIN. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  is  divided  into  fourtceii 
provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a  population  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.  Chief  town,  Hanoi,  an  agglomera- 
tion of  many  villages,  with  a  population  of  150,000.  Eevenue  (1888)  of 
Tonquin  and  Annam  17,321,000  francs,  expenditure  17,034,620  francs. 
There  were  11,475  French  troops  in  1889,  besides  6,500  native  soldiers. 
The  chief  cultures  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  silk-tree,  cotton,  and  various  fruit 
trees,  and  tobacco.  There  are  copper  and  iron  mines  of  good  quality.  Tlie 
chief  industries  are  silk,  cotton,  siigar,  pepper,  and  oils.  Tlie  imports  were 
valued  in  1888  at  23,881,012  francs,  and  the  exports  at  6,988,249  francs. 
The  expenditure  of  France  for  Annam  and  Tonquin  in  the  budget  of  1891 
was  10,450,000  francs. 


AFBICA. 

ALGERIA. 

(L'Algkrii;.) 
Government. 

A  civil  Governor-General  at  presents  administers  the  government  of 
Algeria,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  detached  part  of  France  rather  than 
as  a  colony.  A  small  extent  of  territory  in  the  Sahara  is  still  administered 
by  the  military  authorities,  represented  by  the  Commandant  of  the  19th 
Army  Corps. 

Goveriwr-  General  of  Algeria. — M.  Louis  Tirman ;  appointed  November 
26,  1881. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  tlie  right  of  legislating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  witiun  the  legislative  jiower  are  regu- 
lated by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Governor-Creneral  is 
assisted  by  a  council,  whose  function  is  ])urely  consultative.  A  Superior 
Council,  meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are  sent  by  each  of  the 
]irovincial  general  councils,  is  charged  witli  the  duty  of  discussing  and 
voting  the  colonial  budget.  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  two 
deputies  to  the  National  Assembly. 


AREA    AND    POPULATION — INSTRICTION — CRIME 


Area  and  Population. 

Tlie  boundaries  of  Algeria  are  not  very  well  defined,  largre  portions 
of  the  territorj-  in  the  outlyini?  districts  being  claimed  both  by  tlio 
French  Government  and  the  nooiad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  them- 
selves unconquered.  The  colony  is  divided  officijilly  into  three  departments, 
consisting  as  a  whole  of  the  '  Torritoire  civil,'  and  a  '  Territoire  de  com- 
mandement.'  The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  «Ic- 
partments  of  Algeria,  according  to  the  returns  of  1886  : — 


I 

Area,8q. 
Kilom. 

1 

PopohUion 

Pop. 
per«i. 
KUoDi. 

81 
7-5 

8-2 

CirflDcpt. 

iMffltaiyDept 

Total 

Algiers . 
<)ran     . 
Constantine  . 

i     170,801 
115,585 
191,527 

1,202,768 

752,359 

1,369,153 

1     177,773    t 
[     117,951 
1     197,266    1 

l,S80,54l 

870.346 
1,566,419 

Total 

477,913' 

3,324,316 

1     492,990    i 

1                     1 

3,817,306 

8-0 

'  184,465  square  nulea. 

To  this  must  be  added  what  is  designated  the  Algerian  Sahara,  of 
indefinite  extent,  but  estimate<l  at  350,000  square  kilometres,  or  135,000 
square  miles,  and  with  a  population  vaguely  estimated  at  50,000.  Tlie 
Civil  Territory  is  constantly  increased  in  area  by  taking  in  sections  of  the 
Military  Territory.  Of  the  population  in  1886",  2,014,013  were  males  and 
1,791,671  females.  In  1884  the  marriages  among  whites  were  3.543,  the 
births  15,618,  and  deaths  13,123,  showing  an  excess  of  2,495  births  over 
deaths.  In  1886,  of  the  total  population,  there  were  25,972  of  French 
origin  or  naturalisation,  43,182  naturalised  Jews,  3,262,849  French  indi- 
genous subjects,  4,344  Tunisians,  18,194  Moroccans,  and  217,386  foreigners, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Anglo- Maltese,  Germans. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  74.792  in  1886  :  Oran  67,681 : 
Constantine  44.960;  Bone  29,640:  Tlemoen  28,204;  Philippe ville  22,177  ; 
Blidah  24,304  ;  Sidibel-Abbes  21,595 

Instruction. 

At  the_ Academy  of  Algiers  in  1888  were  223  students.  In  1888  there 
were  1,547  pupils  at  the  lycees  of  Algiers  and  Constantine  ;  8  communal 
colleges  with  1,254  pupils";  in  1889  958  (113  private,  mostly  clerical) 
primar>-  schools,  with  78,001  pupils ;  and  154  infant  schools,  with  24..'V>4 
pupils.  There  are  76  public  primary  schools  for  the  natives  with  8,96.? 
pupils  (910  girls).  Of  the  total  children  of  school  age  (6-13)  611,720 
receive  no  instruction ;  of  these  535,389  were  Mussulmans. 

Crime. 

Before  the  Assize  Courts  in  1 887,  520  persons  were  convicted  of  crime ; 
before  the  correctional  tribunals  11,484  (3,946  to  fines);  before  the  police 
courts  56.034  (48,749  to  fines).  For  the  maintenance  of  order  there  are 
1.223  gendarmes,  82  police  commissaires,  710  police  agents.  322  maireit, 
2,502  police  officials  of  various  kinds,  and  926  custom-house  officers. 
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Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  are  derived  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes, 
licences,  and  customs  duties  on  imports.  ]'he  natives  pay  onlj'  direct  taxes. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  army  is  not  included  in  the  budget ;  a  pro- 
portion of  the  sums  spent  on  public  works  also  is  paid  by  the  State.  The 
budget  for  1891  estimated  the  expenditure  at  43,450,155  francs  and  revenue 
at  43,943,833  francs.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1890  were :  expendi- 
ture, 43,436,910  francs,  and  revenue,  44,433,192.  A  special  return  shows 
that  in  the  period  1830-88  the  total  expenditure  in  Algeria  has  been 
5,018,066,462  francs,  and  the  total  receipts  1,256,041,004  francs,  showing  an 
excess  of  expenditure  of  3,785,684,255  francs,  or  over  151  millions  sterling, 
this  excess  being  almost  entirely  for  military  services.  The  total  expendi- 
ture on  colonisation  has  been  144,205,504  francs. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Army  Corps  ;  in  time 
of  war  it  can  be  divided  into  two.  It  consists  of  53  battalions  of  infantry, 
52  squadrons  of  cavalry,  16  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
other  subsidiary  branches,  in  all  about  54,000  men  and  15,000  horses.  The 
strictly  local  forces  consist  of  4  regiments  of  '  Zouaves,'  3  regiments  of 
'  Tirailleurs  indigenes,'  3  battalions  of  '  Infanterie  legere  d'Afrique,'  and  2 
foreign  legions ;  of  these  the  Tirailleurs  or  Turcos  only  are  native.  There 
are  also  3  regiments  of  Spahis,  corresponding  closely  to  the  Indian  irregular 
cavalry. 

Industry. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture — 3,264,708, 
1 87,033  of  whom  were  Europeans,  in  1889.  About  20,000,000  hectares  (hec- 
tare =  2-47  acres)  are  colonised  by  the  agxncultural  population.  Of  this  area 
4,014,980  hectares  were  under  cultivation  in  1888  ;  under  cereals  3,173,518 
hectares,  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  the  area  under  vines  (1887-8) 
97,266  hectares,  the  produce  being  2,753,885  hectolitres  of  wine.  Of  olives 
the  crops  in  1886  weighed  54,764,000  lbs. ;  the  oil  manufactured  was 
9,031,652  gallons.  About  10,143  hectares  were  under  tobacco  in  1888-9, 
the  yield  being  5,502,053  kilos.  There  are  3,247,692  hectares  under 
forest,  but  the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  is  small.  In  1889  there  were 
1,227,078  cattle,  10,712,926  sheep,  4,587,719  goats,  the  bulk  belonging  to 
natives.  Of  the  total  animal  stock,  16,907,320  belong  to  natives,  and 
636,369  to  Europeans. 

In  1887  there  were  2,170  workers  in  mining ;  437,643  tons  of  iron  ore 
were  produced,  worth  3,558,5()0  francs,  and  21,602  tons  of  other  ores, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercuiy,  to  the  value  of  1,0^5,101  fraocs.  Of 
salt  33,659  tons  were  extracted. 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general 
(total  imports  and  erports)  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  home  produce).    The  former  was  as  follows,  1889  (in  francs)  : — 


- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France    

Foreign     countries     and    French 
colonics 

Total 

191,885,000 
68,050,000 

201,917,000 
38,158,000 

259,944,000 

240,075,000 

The  total  special  commerce  was  as  follows  for  the  five  years  1885-89 
(in  francs) : — 


Tears 

Total 

Foreign  Countries  and  French  Colonies 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

226,683,890 
242,274,279 
211,337,555 
234,908,120 
237,417,000 

197,266,725 
182,255,123 
185,959,302 
197,699,565 

229,789,000 

54,985,657 
50,092,512 
52,502,475 
54,391,844 
58,754,000 

69.347,810 
54,907,741 
45,955,008 
33,254,943 
29,229,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  Algeria  (special)  with  Tarious 
countries  for  1889  in  francs : — 


- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

:       - 

^^    lExport^to 

France 

Tunis  . 

Russia 

Great  Britain     . 

Spain  . 

Italy    . 

178,663,000 
7.018,000 
1,947,000 
10,778,000 
8,225,000 
1,086,000 

200.560,000 
2,308,000 
1,123,000 
12,118,000 
3,715,000 
1,086,000 

Morocco 
Turkey 
Belgium 

United  States     . 
Austria 

8,108,000            269,000 

1,293,000              18,000 

276,000         2,846,000 

981. (JOO          1,219,000 

1,656,000            216,000 

i 

The  principal  exports  to  France  in  1889  were — cereals,  37,521,000  francs; 
wines,  55,402,(HX)  francs;  animals,  41,685,000  francs;  wool,  19,298,000 
francs.  The  chief  imports  from  France  were — cotton  goods,  25,278,000 
francs;  leather  goods,  11,956,000  francs;  metal  goods,  7,045,000  francs ; 
haberdashery,  9,691,000  francs.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  com- 
merce of  Algeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  of  the  five  vears 
1885  to  1889:— 


—                           j      1885 

1886               1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 
Exports  to  Great  Britain     885,621 
1  Imports  of  British  produce   356,716 

£        1         £ 
701,3981  575,955 
271,142  j  293,253 

1 

£ 
636,371 
252,255 

£ 
658,082 
286,418 

So6 
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The  most  important  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  were-- 
esparto  and  other  fibres,  for  making  paper,  of  tlie  value  of  357,357Z.  (in- 
cluding rags)  ;  iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  153,836Z. ;  barley,  62,107^.  ;  copper 
ore,  7,500Z.  ;  lead  ore,  7,317Z.  The  British  imports  consist  principally  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  coal,  the  former  of  the  value  of  152,3o2Z.,  and  the  latter 
of  104,432?.,  in  the  year  1889. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1889  3,630  vessels,  of  2,117,658  tons,  entered  Algerian  ports  from 
abroad,  and  3,727,  of  2,196,583  tons,  cleared ;  of  these  1,726  vessels, 
1,298,442  tons,  went  to  France.  There  is  also  a  very  large  coasting  trade. 
On  January  1,  1889,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  454  ves- 
sels, of  7,442  tons,  mostly  coasters,  besides  many  small  fishing-vessels. 

In  1890  there  were  1,910  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in 
Algeria,  including  the  Tunisian  extension  of  140  miles.  The  total  receipts 
in  1888  amounted  to  21,908,225  francs. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria,  including  branches  into  Tunis,  consisted  in 
1889  of  7,000  miles  of  line,  and  16,000  miles  of  wire,  with  337  offices.  The 
'  r^seau  algero-tunisien '  of  telegraphs  is  worked  bj'  a  private  company  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  French  Government. 

British  Consul- General  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. — Lieut. -Col.  Sir  R.  Lam- 
bert Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  residing  at  Algiers, 
Vice- Consul  at  Algiers. — G.  W.  Crawford. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Algeria. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  administratif  de  I'Algerie.    16.    Alger,  1890. 

Aniiuaire  general  de  I'Algerie,  sur  dos  documents  officials.    8, 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France,  1890.    Paris,  1890. 

Journal  offlcicl. 

Expos6  de  la  situation  generalede  I'Algerie.    1889. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  des  etablissements  francjaises.  19  vols.,  4to,  from  1838  to  18C6  ;  the 
continuation  bears  the  title  '  Statistique  giiniirale  de  I'Algerie,'  published  every  two  or  three 
years. 

The  following  Consular  Reports  by  Consul-General  Sir  U.  Lambert  Playfair,  in  'Reports 
from  H.M.'s  Consuls' : — 

Narrative  of  a  Consular  Tonr  in  the  Aurts  Mountains.     187.5. 

Report  of  a  Consular  Toiir  during  March  ami  April  1876.    1K7G. 

Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Eucalyptus  in  Algeria.    1877. 

Report  on  the  Commerce,  Railways,  and  General  Progress  of  Algeria.    1878. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Algeria  for  1884.     fjondon,  1886. 

Report  on  the  Progress  of  Colonisation  in  Algiers,  in  No.  94  of  'Reports  on  Subjects  of 
General  and  Cnmniercial  Interest.'    London,  18K8. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Algeria,  in  No.  609  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'     London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Algeria  with  G-reat  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  Lon- 
don, 1800. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

lieiinft  (Leon").  Les  colons  algeriens.    8.     .Mger,  1866. 

fIniiiUii  (Dr.  N.),  Ilistoiro  statistique  de  la  colonisation  et  do  la  population  on  Alg<!Tie.  8, 
Paris.  185.^. 

C/omnj/cmn  (T.  J.),  L'Algerie  :  Impressions  do  vovago.    8.    Paris,  1874. 

/JarM/WHodolphc).  Dela  pronriet6on  Algerie.  I.<)i  du  16  juin  1881  ct  S(5natus-consulte 
dn  22avril  180X    2e  edit.    18.    Paris,  1866. 
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i)Mrn/ (Jnles),  L'Algerioct  le?  r.  '  ■  •'   -  ' — cnises.    C    Paris,  1«77. 

/"oidV/*!?  (Oi-neral),  L'aveiiir 'i  .11  SoaiUn.    H.     Paris,  1S66. 

/*i«w*(A.),  L'Al(rerieaiicienn-  13.    AJ(rer,  IS'S. 

Gaffarel  (P.),  L'Algerie  :  histi.in-.  .  .,,.,,1,  ,,-.  colonisation.     Paris.  1XS3. 

Giieydon  ( Vice-amiral  Comte  de),  Kjiptwe  de  la  sitaatiou  de  rAIgcric  In  '  Rcme  maritime 
Ct  coloiiiale.'    8.    Paris,  1H73. 

Lateleye  (Emile  <if'.  V'  '  '-  -■      •  -^  •■■-■"      ^-■•-   1S87. 

Larinru-  (.Ubert ).  .  187J. 

/,««>>  (Marcel),  (■  e.    8.    Parts  186fi. 

Maitzan  (Heinr.  irtii:Li :  un-  n.i  .x.idwesten  von  Afrika  :  Rdscn  in  Algerieo 

tliid  Marokko.    4  vols.    *. 

/Vfls/nirfSir  R.  L,),  Hai.  ly's)  of  Aljreria  and  Tniiis,    T»ndon,  1W7, 

I'htyfair  (Sir  R.  Lamben  1,  uiiiui'irr-.tpby  of  Algeria,  pablishe<l  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
-ociety.    London,  1888. 

Q«i)K»na«/ (X.),  Du  peuplemcnt  ct  de  la  vtai  colonisation  de  I'Algoria  8,  Coaatantine, 
1671. 

iJar/jM  (Elis^),OeographicnniTersrfle,   Tome  XL    L'Afriqae  scptciitrionalei    Parts.  1886. 

,«tiM/<iym  (E.),  Hnn»"  CH.>  et  tnpm  (P.),  Legislation  de  I'Algerie.    3  voU.  Paris,  1883-St. 

iSiguin  (U  Ct.),\\  :  ' '  :  ~;\.    8.    London.  1873. 

Hhaw  (Thomas.  I  >  ;rcls  or  Ob^servatiouii  relating  to  scrcral  Farts  of  Barbary 

and  the  Levant.    Ox . 

Tckihnteh'ff(}^L).  L  Ai.'cru  .t  funis.    Paris.  18W). 

Villot  (Capitaine),  MocuTs,  oontumes  et  iustitnti<ms  des  indig6nc3  tTAIgMc.  13.  Paris, 
IS73. 

GABUN-CONGO. 

The  Gabun  and  the  French  Congo  region  are  two  distinct  territories 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  yet  are  contiguous  and  form  one 
continuous  region.  The  right  bank  of  the  Congo  from  Brazzaville  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobangi  is  French,  and  north  to  4^  N.  along  the  Mobangi,  and 
an  almost  straight  line  to  the  coast  along  the  second  degree  embraces  the 
Gabun.  The  total  area  is  250,000  square  miles.  There  are  twenty-seven 
stations  established  in  this  r^ion,  on  the  coast,  the  Congo,  and  other 
places,  eleven  of  them  being  on  the  Ogove.  The  number  of  the  native 
population  is  not  known ;  there  are  300  Europeans  besi<les  the  garrison. 
The  only  exports  are  the  natural  products  of  the  country — ivory,  ebony, 
caoutchouc,  and  palm-oil.  Experiments  in  growing  sugar-cane,  vanilla, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  been  made.  The  country  is  covered  with 
extensive  forests.  The  total  commerce  of  the  Gabun,  imports  and  exports, 
amounted  to  6,600,(X)0  francs  in  1888;  imports  from  France,  1,317,680 
francs  ;  from  other  colonies,  540  francs  :  from  foreign  countries,  2,372,260 
francs:  exports  to  France,  173.271  francs;  to  oth'^r  colonies.  837  francs ; 
to  foreign  countries.  2,718,lf«)  francs.  In  1887  131  vessels  of  92,132  tons 
entered,  125  of  the  vessels  being  foreign.  The  only  roads  are  native  foot- 
])aths.  There  are  eight  schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  with  400  pupils. 
There  is  neither  a  postal  nor  telegraphic  service  in  the  colony.  Local 
budget,  1889,  1,474,950  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France,  1,691,937  francs. 

GOLD   COAST    TEEBITOSIES. 

The  French  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast — Grand  Bassam  and  Assinie, 
Grand  Popo  and  Agoue,  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonou — have,  from  January  1, 
1890,  been  divided  into  two  independent  colonies,  the  Gold  Coast  group 
and  the  Bight  of  Benin  group,  each  having  financial  and  administrative 
autonomy.  The  total  area  is  given  by  French  authorities  as  25,000  square 
miles,  which  includes  protectorates,  there  being  only  a  few  stations  in  actual 
]K>ssession.  By  an  arrangement  between  England  and  France,  a  line  inter- 
-<ecting  Porto  Novo  at  Agarrah  Creek  divides  the  French  territory  from  the 
IJritish  colony  of  Lagos.  The  exports  to  France  in  18S9  (including  the 
Gaboon)  amounted  to  1,989,940  francs,  and  imports  from  France  1,148,930 
francs. 
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MADAGASCAR. 
Reigning  Sovereign. 

Queen  Ranavalona  (or  R^navalona)  III.,  born  about  1861 ;  appointed 
successor  by  the  late  Queen  Ranavalona  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  her 
death,  July  13,  1883  ;  shortly  after  married  the  Prime  Minister,  Rainilaiil,- 
rivdny,  and  was  crowned  November  22. 

Government. 

Madagascar  began  to  be  of  commercial  importance  to  Europe  about  the 
year  1810,  when  Rad^ma  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  island 
to  the  swayof  the  sovereigns  of  theHova,themostadvanced,thoughprobably 
not  the  most  numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races.  His  widow,  Queen 
RAnav^lona  I.,  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  death 
in  186]  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  discouraged.  She  was  succeeded 
by  RadA,ma  II.,  and  he  by  his  wife  R^soh^rina,  on  whose  death,  in  1868, 
R^nav^lona  II.  obtained  the  throne.  The  present  queen  is  great-grand- 
daughter of  Rahety,  sister  of  King  Andrlanampoinimerina  (1787-1810). 
At  various  periods,  1820, 1861, 1865,  and  1868,  treaties  have  been  concluded 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France.  By  a  treaty  signed  at 
Tamatave,  December  12,  1885,  a  French  Resident-General,  with  a  small 
military  escort,  resides  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  are  regulated  by  France,  which  occupies  a  district  around  the  Bay 
of  Diego-Suarez  as  a  colony.  By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  August 
5,  1890,  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain.  The  native  Government  retains  absolute  independence  in 
all  domestic  legislation  and  control  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  modified  and  tempered  by 
customs  and  usages  having  the  force  of  law  ;  and  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  gradually  limited  and 
controlled.  The  Sovereign  is  advised  by  her  Prime  Minister,  who  is  the 
real  source  of  all  political  power  ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  ministers 
who  act  as  heads  of  departments — Education,  Justice,  the  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  &c. — but  these  are  only  deputies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  can 
originate  nothing  without  his  permission.  The  succession  to  the  Crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  royal  house,  but  not  necessarily  in  direct  succession  j  the 
reigning  Sovereign  may  designate  his  or  her  successor. 

At  a  large  number  of  iho  chief  towns  of  the  interior,  and  at  all  the 
ports,  governors  are  placed  by  the  central  Government,  and  these  are 
all  directly  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  number  of  these 
governors  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
With  regard  to  local  matters,  these  are  still  much  under  the  control  of 
the  heads  of  tribes,  and  on  any  important  occasion  public  assemblies  of 
the  whole  people  are  called  together  to  consult.  Although  these  have  no 
defined  authority,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  has  a  distinct  weight  and 
influence.  Among  the  Bt-tsilt'o  and  other  subject  tribes  the  representatives 
of  the  old  chiefs  are  still  held  in  much  honour,  in  almost  idolatrous 
reverence,  by  the  people. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia 
as  a  continent),  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance 
between  island  and  continent  being  230  miles ;  totij  length,  975  miles ; 
breadth  at  the  broadest  point,  358  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at  228,50© 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  mot*t  trustworthy  esti- 
mates, at  3,500,000 ;  other  estimates  varj-  from  2,500,000  to  6,000,000. 
No  census  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  native  Government,  and 
it  resents  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  foreigners.  It  is  therefore  only 
by  vague  and  uncertain  estimates  that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  population,  either  of  the  island  as  a  whole  or  of  that  of  particular 
districts.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  population  of 
Im^rina  was  decreasing  during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Queen  R^nav^Iona 
I.  (1828-1861);  it  is,  however,  believed  that  the  population  is  now  slowly 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  education,  civilisation,  and 
Christian  teaching.  The  female  population  seems  in  excess  of  the  male. 
A  number  of  foreign  residents  live  on  the  coasts,  chiefly  Creoles  from 
Mauritius  and  Reunion,  mostly  English  subjects.  The  most  powerful,  in- 
telligent, and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova,  whose  language,  allied  to  the 
Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  imderstood  over  a  large  part  of  the  island, 
and  who  have  been  dominant  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  only  unsubdued 
territories  are  in  the  south  and  south-west,  but  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  them  into  subjection.  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great  many 
clans,  who  seldom  intermarry.  The  Hovas  are  estimated  to  number 
1,000,000 ;  the  other  races,  more  or  less  mixed,  are  the  Sakalavas  in  the 
west,  1,000,000;  the  Betsileos  600,000 ;  Bavas,  200,000 :  Betsimi  Sakaras 
400,000;  Antatiavas  200,000.  In  the  coast  towns  are  many  Arab  traders, 
and  there  are  besides  many  negroes  from  Africa  introduced  as  slaves. 
The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior,  is  estimated  to  have,  with 
suburbs,  a  population  of  100,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the 
east  coast,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  Mojang4,  the  chief  port  on  the 
north-west  coast,  has  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Slavery  exists  in  a  patri- 
archal form. 

Religion  and  Edncation. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  central 
districts  have  been  Christianised,  and  Christianity  is  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Government.  There  is  no  State  Church,  although  the  Queen 
and  principal  officers  of  government  are  connected  with  the  churches 
formed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  comprise  the  vast 
majority  of  the  professing  Chri.stians  of  the  country.  These  are  not 
dependent  on  Government  except  to  a  small  extent.  The  system  of 
Church  polity  which  has  slowly  developed  it-elf  is  rather  a  combination 
of  Independency,  Presbyterianism,  and  Episcopacy.  No  State  aid  is  given 
to  religion  or  to  education,  except  in  freeing  recognised  pastors  and 
teachers  from  compulsory  Government  service.  An  Anglican  mission 
works  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  bishop  and  cathedral  at  Antan4- 
narivo.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  also  stat  oned  at  the  capital.  There 
are  about  28  missionaries  of  the  L.M.S.  in  Maila^rascar,  10  of  the  Friends' 
Mission,  10  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  26  of  the  N<  rwegian  Lutherans,  and 
about  40  priests  aud  brothers  of  the  R.C.  Missi  n,  as  well  as  several  sistess 
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of  mercy.  The  L.M.S.  Mission  has  about  750  native  pastors,  and  about  100 
evangelists  or  native  missionaries  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
many  of  them  in  quite  heathen  districts.  There  are  about  350,000  Pro- 
testants and  about  35,000  Roman  Catholics.  Five-sixths  of  the  Malagasy- 
are  still  pagans. 

Schools  have  been  established,  and  education  is  compulsory  wherever 
the  influence  of  the  central  Government  is  effective.  All  the  Missionary 
Societies  at  work  in  Madagascar  have  colleges  and  high  schools,  the  latter 
both  for  boj'S  aiid  girls,  in  all  of  which  education  is  given  freely,  with  but 
nominal  charges  for  books,  &c.  Almost  every  congregation,  except  the 
smallest  and  weakest,  has  its  school.  The  L.M.S.  has  also  an  industrial 
school  for  teaching  handicrafts.  Hospitals  and  medical  schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  L.M.S.,  Friends',  Lutheran,  and  Anglican  Missions,  and 
there  are  now  a  number  of  trained  native  doctors  and  surgeons.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  1,800  schools,  and  about  170,000  children 
under  instruction,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission. 

The  production  of  books  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
printing  offices  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  the 
island.  Each  of  these  has  a  press,  from  which  works  chiefly  educational 
and  religious  ,are  constantly  being  issued.  Excluding  pamphlets  and 
lesser  publications,  about  400  separate  works  have  been  issued  from  the 
various  presses,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  48,000  pp.  Half  of  these 
are  L.M.S.  and  a  fourth  Friends'  publications.  Six  monthly  magazines,  a 
quarterly,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  Government  gazette  at  irregular 
intervals,  comprise  the  periodical  literature  of  Madagascar.  The  yearly 
issues  of  the  L.M.S.  press  from  1870  to  1880  averaged  150,000  copies 
of  various  publications,  and  those  of  the  Friends'  press  67,000  copies 
generally. 

Justice. 

Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  a  code  of  laws  was 
printed  in  1881.  Justice  is  dispensed  in  a  simple  form  by  local 
authorities,  but  there  are  no  statistics  available  showing  crime.  Owing  to 
the  increasing  pressure  of  forced  Government  service  and  the  levies  of 
soldiers,  there  has  of  late  been  an  alarming  increase  in  crimes  of  violence, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  banditti  in  large  armed  bands,  who  have 
desolated  some  parts  of  the  coantiy. 


Finance. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  and  a  small  poll  tax  is  paid ; 
but  the  personal  service  which  every  Maliigasy  has  to  render  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  Government.  The  only  lixed  payments  are  those  made  to  the 
Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Army.  In  1886  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment borrowed  from  the  Paris  Comjitoir  d'Escompte  a  sum  of  15  million 
francs,  of  which  10  million  went  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  France.  No  sta- 
tistics of  public  revenue  are  obtainable. 

The  local  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  French  colony  of  Diego 
Suarez  were  estimated  in  1890  at  128,410  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  1891)  1,817,85)2  francs. 
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Defence. 

The  standing  army  is  estimated  to  consist  of  20,000  men,  most  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  modern  rifles.  Two  English  officers  are  employed  to 
train  cadets — one  of  these  is  an  artillery  oflBcer.  A  number  of  riBed  Ann- 
strong  cannon  of  small  cahbre  liave  been  purchased.  There  is  no  cavalry 
force.  During  the  present  year  two  gunboats  have  been  purchased  from 
the  French  Government.  During  the  French  invasion  the  number  of  men 
mobilised  exceeded  50,000 ;  they  were  trained  by  English  officers. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  (galena),  sulphur,  graphite,  and  a 
lignite  have  been  found.  The  yield  of  gold  has  increajsed  very  consider- 
ably within  the  last  few  years,  and  so  also  has  that  of  copper.  It  seems 
probable  that  many  parts  of  the  island  are  very  rich  in  valuable  ores. 
Cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people; 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  being  cultivated.  The  forests 
abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while  tropical  and  subtropical  products 
are  plentiful.  Concessions  of  forest  land  on  the  north-east  coast  have  been 
made  to  European  companies,  who  are  now  felling  the  valuable  timber  and 
planting  on  the  cleared  ground.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on, 
and  the  manufacture  of  textures  from  the  rofia  palm  fibre,  and  of  metal- 
work.  At  present,  however,  no  machinery  is  used  for  the  making  of  textile 
fabrics.  All  are  literally  manufactures,  and  carried  on  by  the  simple 
spindle  and  torse  in  use  from  a  very  remote  period.  And  so  with  the 
manufacture  and  working  of  iron  and  other  metaU. 

Commerce. 

The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  liides,  horns,  coffee,  lard, 
sugar,  vanilla,  wax,  gum,  copal,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton  goods,  rum,  crockery,  and  metal  goods.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Mauritius,  Reunion,  Great  Britain,  and  France:  there  has  also  been  recently 
considerable  and  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States.  A  French  return 
gives  the  exports  for  18S8  at  17-1,170/.,  including  skins,  70,430/.;  caout- 
chouc, 54,648/. ;  rofia,  16.043/. :  wax,  1 1 ,200/. :  oxen,  '.',760/. ;  the  imports  at 
162,030/.,  including  cotton,  71,540/.  In  1884  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  was  15,229/.;  in  1887,  46,820/.:  in  1888,  43,089/.;  in  1889, 
83,618/  ;  and  imports  from  Great  Britain  1,412/.  in  1884;  41,058/.  in  1887; 
101,435/.  in  1888  ;  82,961/.  in  1889.  The  exports  were,  in  1889,  caoutchouc 
36,730/. ;  hemp,  7,983/. ;  sugar,  23,247/. ;  the  imports,  mostly  cottons, 
60,153/.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Communications 

There  are  as  yet  no  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word — only  rough  jiaths  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other — and  no 
beasts  or  wheeled  vehicles  are  employed.  All  passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  vutronuta  or  bearers  ,  except  where  the  rivers 
or  coast  l^oons  allow  the  use  of  canoes  made  of  the  hollowed-out  trunk  of 
ii  large  tree.     On  the  coast  outriggcd  canoes  are  employed,  and  also  huiU 
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boats  with  the  planks  tied  together  (on  the  south-east  coast).  A  consider- 
able traffic  is  carried  on  on  the  west  coast  by  Arab  dhows.  Turtle  fishing 
is  practised  by  the  S^kol^on. 

No  Government  post-office  exists,  but  postal  communication  is  kept  up 
by  the  consular  officers  of  the  English  and  French  Governments.  An 
electric  telegraph,  made  by  a  French  company,  connects  Tamatave  and  the 
capital,  and  this  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  native  Government  after  a 
certain  period.     It  is  about  180  miles  in  length. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  an  agency  at 
Antananarivo  and  Tamatave,  and  so  also  has  the  New  Oriental  bank  Cor- 
poration (Limited). 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  piece,  but  the  Italian  5-lire 
piece,  and  Belgian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value,  are  also  in  circu- 
lation. For  smaller  sums  the  coin  is  cut  up  into  fractional  parts  and 
weighed  as  required. 

Consular  and  other  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Madagascar  in  Gbeat  Britain. 
There  is  a  Consul  in  London. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
Conml  at  Tamatave. — Anatole  Sauzier  (acting). 

Vice-  Consul  at  Antananarivo. — W.  C.  Pickersgill. 

3.  Of  France  in  Madagascar. 

Resident- General  at  Antananarivo. — Vice- Residents  at  Jlojanga  and 
Tolia  on  the  west  coast ;  at  Fianarantsoa,  in  the  B§tsil6o  country  j  and  at 
Tamatave ;  and  agents  at  all  important  points. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  attd 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.     Loudon,  1890. 

Correspondence  respecting  Treaty  of  December  17, 1885,  between  France  and  Madagascar. 
London,  1886. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Pickersgill  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Antananarivo  in  1884, 
in  'Report  of  H.M.'s  Consuls,'  Part  IX.     London,  1885. 

Report  of  Rear-Aduiiral  W.  Grore  Jones,  C.U.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
London,  1883. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Madagascar,  in  '  Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States.* 
April,  1888. 

Treaty  concluded  between  Franco  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 18G8.    London,  1883. 

2.  Unofficial  Publications. 

Antananarivo  Annual  (yearly),  1875-89. 

BarbU  du  Hocage,  Madagascar  Possession  Fran^aise  depuis  1642.    Paris,  1869. 

Bcitriigc  zur  Kenntniss  Madagnskars.    Berlin,  1883. 

Combette  (yi.),  Madagascar,  6tude  geographique  ct  commcrciale.  '  Annalcs  dc  I'Extrimt 
Orient."    October,  1889. 

JUllii  (Uev.  W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  Tjondor,  1838.  Three  Visits  to  Hadagaiou. 
London,  1858.     Madagascar  Revisited.     London,  1807. 
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Grandidier  (A.),  Histoirc  pliy.-ique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1876 
(In  28  4to.  volumes,  witli  manj-  hunilrcl  ^^'ates,  still  In  progress.) 

(iHiUain  (Captain),  Documents  siir  IhL-tolre,  la  geographie  et  le  commerce  Ue  la  partte 
occiiientiile  de  Madagascar.    Pari*,  1845. 

Lerov  ( L.),  Les  Frani^is  a  M8iU;ni«-ar.    Paris,  1883. 

Mcleod  ( J.  L.),  Ma<l:«.T.iscar  ami  its  Peop'.e.    London,  1865. 

MiiUetu  ( Rev  Dr.  J. ),  Twelve  >fonths  in  >Iadagafcar.    London,  1875. 

OUrer  (S.  P.),  MaiLogju^ar  and  the  Ma'agasy.    London,  1866. 

O/irer  (S.  P.),  Ma<Ui?a.-oar.    2  vo'.?.     lyjnilon,  1886. 

Pftiffer  (Ida),  Visit  ti)  >I:ii L-i7a?c.ir.     London,  1861. 

PoUen  and  Van  ixim.  RwhercliL's  sur  la  Faune  de  Madagascar.  5To!«.4to.  Leyden,1868. 

Hhna  (Rev.  G.  A.),  Ma<Ligrasc-iU-  and  France.    London,  1885. 

Sibite  (Rev.  Jaiues;,  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  The  Great  Afriran 
Island.    London,  1880. 

VaUti^iv  (Pere),  Hlstoire  de  Madagascar  :  ses  habitants  et  ses  nussionnairca.  2  Toli. 
Paris,  1884. 


The  following  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madagascar 
belong  to  France  : — 

MAYOTTE  AND  THE   COMOBO   ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  May otte  (142  square  miles)  has  a  population  of  10,551 
inhabitants  (38  French).  The  chief  production  is  cane  sugar ;  it  has  12 
sugar  works  (3,000  tons  in  1887),  and  4  distilleries  (18,000  gallons  of  rum). 
The  imports  (1888)  530,000  francs  (164,000  francs  from  France),  and  the 
exports,  chiefly  of  sugar,  rum,  and  vanilla,  1,040,000  francs.  Local  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  234,000  francs. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  4  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  They 
were  taken  under  French  protection  in  1886.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  47,000,  chiefly  Mussulmans. 

The  local  budget  of  Mayotte,  1890,  amounted  to  232,150  francs;  ex- 
penditure of  France,  150,662  francs,  besides  12,200  francs  for  the  Comoros. 

NOSSI-BE. 
This  island,  close  to  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  has  8,281  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Malgashes  and  Africans.  In  1888  it  was  placed  under  the  governor 
of  Diego-Suarez,  the  French  station  in  Madagascar.  Chief  productions^ 
sugar-cane,  coflfee,  and  rice.  Local  budget,  1890, 245,562  francs ;  expendi- 
ture of  France,  121,482  francs. 

aE'UNION. 
This  island,  140  leagues  E.  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged  to  France 
since  1764.  The  franchise  was  given  to  the  former  slaves  in  1870.  The 
towns  are  under  the  French  municipal  law.  The  population  in  1887, 163,881, 
mostly  Oeoles  120,532,  Hindus  25,174,  Africans  8,826,  and  Malgashes  6,234. 
The  chief  seaport,  Pointe  des  Grelets,  is  being  connected  by  rail  with  St. 
Benoit.  Cultivated  area  60,000  hectares,  of  which  35,000  under  sugar- 
cane ;  forests  56,000  hectares.  The  aggregate  value  of  cultivated  land  is 
estimated  at  62,000,000  francs.  Besides  the  sugar-cane  (31,847  tons  sugar, 
valued  at  8,559,663  francs,  in  1886),  coffee  (343  tons  exported),  vanilla 
(69  tons  exported),  spices,  beans,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  and  various  vegetables 
are  raised.  There  were  in  1887  2,511  horses,  7,552  mules,  8,402  oxen, 
15,580  sheep,  and  12,392  goats.  The  total  of  exiwrts  amounted  to  15,600,000 
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francs  in  1888,  and  the  imports  were  22,500,000  francs,  of  which  9,600,000 
francs  were  French  goods.  Hindoo  and  African  coolies  are  imported ;  in 
1888,  23,883  Hindoos  and  14,731  Africans.  The  budget  for  the  colony  for 
1890  was  :  income,  4,761,445  francs;  expenditure,  4,720,163  francs ;  debt, 
6,781,000  francs ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1891),  4,576,835  francs. 
There  are  78  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railway. 

STE.  MAKIE, 

On  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar,  was  taken  by  France  as  early  as 
1643.  It  covers  64  square  miles ;  population  7,667 ;  its  only  export 
cloves.  Local  budget,  1890,  90,000  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget 
1891),  35,000  francs. 


OBOCK 

Is  a  French  colony  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  including  the  Bay  of  Tajurah.  The  tendtory  embraces  2,300  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  22,370.  There  is  a  trade  with  Shoa  and  other 
countries  in  the  interior.  The  expenditure  of  France  for  Obock  in  the 
budget  of  1891  amounts  to  672,191  francs. 


SENEGAL,  RIVIEEES  DU  SUD,  AND  THE  FRENCH  SOUDAN. 

The  French  colony  of  Senegal,  or  Senegambia,  is  claimed  by  the  French 

to  extend  from  Cape  Blanco  in  the  north  to  the  Liberian  boundary  in  the 

south,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  of  territory  which  belong  to 

England  and  Portugal.     Inland,  the  territorj'  as  far  as  the  Upper  Niger  is 

claimed  by  France,  and  beyond  the  boundary  of  Senegal  is  known  as  the 

French    Soudan ;    its   precise   limits   are  not  defined,  nor  are  those    in 

the  south  towards  the  Gold  Coast.      By  an  arrangement  signed  at  Paris, 

August  10,  1889,  the  limits  between  Senegal  and  the  British  colonies  of 

Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  are  defined,  as  also  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  the 

Slave  Coast.     South  of  the  9th  degree  N.  lat.  the  French  sphere  is  limited 

in  the  east  by  a  line  which  intersects  the  territory  of  Porto  Novo  at  the 

Agarrah  Creek.     From  January  1,  1890,  a  section  of  territory  under  the 

name  of  Rivieres  du  Sud   has  been  detached  from  Senegal,  and  formed 

into  an  autonomous   administrative  division.     The   Lieutenant-Governor 

of  the  Rivieres  du  Sud  resides  at  Konakiy,  on  the  river  Diibreka.     His 

authority  extends  to  the  establishments  on  tlie  Gold  Coast  and  on  the 

Bight  of  Benin,  although  they  are  two  financially  and  administratively 

distinct  colonies.     From  January  1, 1891,  the  administration  of  the  French 

Soudan  is  entrusted  to  a  Superior  Commandant,  residing  at  Kayes,  under 

the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Senegal.     The  total  area  can  only  be 

vaguely  estimated.     The  settled  portion,  including  the  Rivieres  du  Sud, 

covers   about    140,000    square   miles,   with  a  population  of    135,223   for 

Senegal  proper  and  47,541   for  the  Rivieres  du  Sud,  of  which   1,470  arc 

whites.     The  French  Soudan  has  ;in  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  a, 

population  of  283,660.     If  the  whole  area  claimed  by  P'rance,  stretching 

inland  from  Cape  Blanco  and  coming  south  to  about  10°  N.,  is  included, 

the  area  is  probably  about  550,000  s(]uare  miles.     By  the  Anglo-French 

arrangement  of  August  5,  1890,  Great  Britain  recognises  as  within  the 

French  sphere  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  up  to  a 

'ire  from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  to  Barruva,  on  Lake  Chad.     This  would  give 
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an  area  of  about  900,000  square  miles,  mostly  desert.  The  chief  town  of 
Senegal  is  St.  Louis ;  population  20,(iOi).  Dakar  is  another  important 
centre,  with  a  population  of  2,000.  At  high  water  the  Senearal  is  navig- 
able for  small  vessels  into  the  interior.  There  are  164  miles  of  coast 
railways;  and  94  miles  from  Medina,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Senegal,  to  Bafoulabe,  the  object  being  to  carry  the  railway  on  to  the 
Niger.  Gmu,  ground-nuts,  india-rubber,  woods,  and  skins  are  the  princiiMil 
exports ;  foods,  drinks,  and  textiles  are  the  chief  imports.  In  1886  there 
were  668,500  hectares  under  cultivation,  the  total  value  of  the  products 
being  15.658,000  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was 
27,995,835  francs  (12.515,155  from  France),  and  of  exixarts  16,548,040 
francs  (11,742,856  to  France).  Local  budget,  1890,  2,356,301  francs;  ex- 
penditure of  France,  9,353,193  francs  ;  debt,  517,657  francs. 


TUNIS 

(Afrikija.) 

Bey. 

Sidi  Ali,  son  of  Bey  Sidy  Ahsin ;  bom  October  5,  1817 ;  succiieded  his 
brother,  Sidi  Mohamed"-es-Sadok,  October  28,  1882. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tunis,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  1691.  de- 
scend from  Ben  Ali  Tiirki,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Crete,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  in  existence  since  1575.  Sidy  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  firman, 
dated  October  25,  1871,  which  liberated  him  from  the  payment  of  tribute, 
but  clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Govemment. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  comitry  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the 
treaty  of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  con6rmed  by  decrees  of  April  22, 
1882,  placed  Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  French  Repre- 
sentative is  called  Minister  Resident,  and  with  two  secretaries  piactically 
administers  the  government  of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special '  Bureau  des  Affaires  Tunisi- 
ennes.'    From  January  1884  French  judges  superseded  the  Consular  Courts- 

French  Resident  General. — M.  Masxieault. 

The  corps  of  occupation  numbers  about  10,000  men.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Kepublic. 

Area  and  Fcpolatioii. 

The  present  boundaries  arc,  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  west  the  Franco- Algerian  province  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
south  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Turkish  Pachalik  of  Tripoli ; 
and,  reckoniDg  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it 
covers  an  area  of  about  45,000  English  square  miles,  including  that  portion 
of  the  Sahara  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards 
Gadames.    Population  estimated  at  1,500,000. 
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The  majority  of  the  population  is  fcrrncd  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
Kabyles. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  has  a  population  of  from  100,000  to 
145,000,  comprising  Moors,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  20,000  Euro- 
peans. Across  the  shallow  lake  which  separates  Tunis  from  its  port, 
Goletta,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  a  canal  is  being  constnicted  ii 
metres  wide  and  8  metres  deep,  to  be  open  for  traffic  in  July  1894. 

There  are  (1888)  47  primary  schools,  with  7,300  pupils  (of  whom  2,450 
are  girls)  ;  budget  expenditure  (1889-90),  934,076  piastres. 

Since  the  occupation  Carthage  has  been  erected  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
See,  to  which  has  been  accorded  the  Primacy  of  all  Africa.  The  Regency 
is  administered  ecclesiastically  by  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  is  Mohammedan ;  45,000  Jews,  35,000  Roman  Catholics,  400 
Greek  Catholics,  250  Protestants. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1889-90  (October  12)  is  36,977,500  piastres, 
expenditure  36,942,482  piastres.  The  direct  taxes  amount  to  12,067,000 
piastres ;  customs  to  3,600,000  piastres ;  monopolies  to  5,753,000  piastres  ; 
surplus  from  previous  budget  to  6,300,000  piastres.  Among  the  expenses 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  20,801,109  piastres,  including  10,512,534  piastres 
for  interest  on  debt;  the  general  administration  costs  5,228,149  piastres ; 
on  public  works  the  expenditure  is  7,275,000  piastres ;  Ministry  of  War, 
980,098  piastres. 

By  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  of  IMay  28,  1884, 
and  a  similar  decree  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  of  May  27,  the  Tunisian  debt  was 
consolidated  into  a  total  of  5,702,000Z.  The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  per- 
petual 4  per  cent,  rente  of  6,307,520  francs,  or  252,300^.,  divided  into 
315,376  obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs.  On  December  17, 
1888,  the  loan  was  converted  into  a  'S^  per  cent,  loan,  to  be  paid  by  annui- 
ties during  99  years,  by  means  of  the  emission  of  348,815  obligations  at  a 
nominal  value  of  500  francs. 

Industry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1889,  wheat  and  barley  occupied 
over  1,000,000  hectares,  or  one-sixth  of  the  cultivable  land ;  vineyards, 
4,063  hectares,  yielding  32,600  hectolitres,  mostly  for  local  consumption. 
On  December  31,  1889,  the  farm  animals  numbered  1,560,364,  viz. : — 
horses,  38,185;  asses  and  mules,  79,740;  cattle,  156,552  ;  sheep,  761,094 ; 
goats,  427,450;  camels,  86,617  ;  swine,  1,726. 

Commerce. 

The  bulk  of  the  commerce  passes  through  Goletta.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  at  the  eight  principal  Tunisian  ports  in  1889  was  6,770  of 
1,809,627  tons ;  and  cleared,  6,503  of  1,807,697  tons ;  French  vessels  entered 
1,171,  cleared  1,169.  Three-fifths  cf  the  tonnage  was  French,  Italy 
coming  next,  and  Great  Britain  third. 

For  the  year  ending  October  12,  1880,  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
31,153,936  francs,  and  of  the  exports  18,104,903  francs,  the  part  taken  by 
various  countries  in  the  foreign  trade  being : — 
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- 

Imports 

Exports 

France     . 

Algeria     . 

Malta 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria 

Great  Britain  . 

Other  count  rie? 

Francs 

16,73.5,258 

835,701 

4.604.tt8.-, 

3,260.440 

1             1,847,656 

!            1.401.5.35 

258.978 

I            2,209,3{>3 

Francs 

3,881,683 

6,280,434 

749.337 

3,365,629 

151 

63,729 

2,212.072 

1,551,868 

Total     . 

31,153,936                  18,104,903 

The  chief  imports  were :  -cereals,  G.300,000  francs ;  flour,  4,300,000  francs ; 
cotton  anrl  woollen  ^oods,  3,200,000  francs;  colonial  wares,  2,300,000 
francs;  wines  and  spirits,  1.700,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  were: — 
wheat,  3,700,000  francs;  alfa,  2,400,000  francs;  olive  oil,  1,600,000 
francs  ;  tan,  1,500,000  francs  ;  woollen  goods  and  wool,  1,608.000  francs; 
barley,  771,000  francs;  sponges,  611,000  francs:  1,833  hectolitres  of 
Tunisian  wine  were  exported  to  France,  valued  at  41,400  francs.  Regula- 
tions have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  importation  of  Tunisian  wine  into 
France. 

The  commerce  of  Tunis  with  Great  Britain  has  been  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  five  vears  1885-89 : — 


—                      ■        1885 

1886 

1887 

1888        1        1889 

!          £ 
Exports  from  Tunis  |    147,110 
Imports  of  British  , 
produce      .         .        75,637 

£ 

97,108 

78,148 

£ 
92,916 

76,382 

£          1         £ 
137,395  1    115,491 

55,605        88,231 

The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  were  e.«parto  grass  and 
other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  105,54GZ. ;  the  principal 
British  import  consisted  in  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  74,500Z. 

Length  of  railways,  260  miles. 

There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  telegraphs ;  46  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

British  Comul- General  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. — Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  B. 
liambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  residing  at  Algiers. 
Conml  at  Tunis. — R.  Drummond  Ha  v. 


Money,  "Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  cxcosures  of  Tunis,  and  the  Crltit-h  equivalent*. 
Are  as  follows : — 

MOSKY. 

The  Piaxtre,  of  16  kcruh*  ....        average  value  &d. 
The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France  and  Italv  are  in  general  use. 
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Weights  and  Measuees. 

The  Cantar,  of  100  rnitulos  —         109*15  pounds. 

„    Kaffis  (oi  1&  wJiihas,  ca,c\\  ot  \2  sahs)   =         16  bushels. 

The  pic,  or  principal  long  measure,  is  of  three  lengths,  viz.,  0-7359  of 
a  yard  for  cloth ;  0'51729  of  a  yard  for  linen ;  0'68975  of  a  yard  for  silk. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Tunis. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  French  Tribunals,  and  the  Abrogation  of 
Foreign  Con-ular  Jurisdiction  in  Tunis.    London,  1884. 

Journal  Officiel  of  Tunis. 

Report  for  1889  on  the  Trade  of  Tunis,  in  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1890. 

Report  on  the  Forests  of  Tunis,  in  No.  G3  ;  and  on  a.  Consular  Tour  in  Tunis,  bj'  Sir  Lam- 
bert Playfair,  in  No.  35  of  '  Report  on  Subjects  of  Oeiieral  Interest.'    1887. 

Report  by  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair  on  the  Progress  of  Tunis  since  the  date  of  the  French  Proteo- 
torate,  in  No.  97  of  '  Reports  on  Subjects  of  General  and  Commercial  Interest.'     1888. 

Trade  of  Tunis  with  the  United  Kingdom;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Broadley  (A.  M.),  Tunis,  Past  and  Present.    London,  18S2. 

CItarmes  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.    Paris,  1883. 

De  Flaux  (M),  La  regence  de  Tunis.    8.    Paris,  18CG. 

Dilhan  (Ch),  Histoire  abregee  de  la  regence  de  Tunis.    8.    Paris,  1867. 

£esse-Wartegg  (Chevalier  <le),  Tunis,  The  Land  and  the  People.    London,  1882. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  (Paul),  L'Algerie  et  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

MicM  (L6on),  Tunis.    2ud  edition.    Paris,  1883. 

Playfair  (Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  R.  Lambert),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
London,  1887. 

Playfair  (Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  R.  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
London,  1877. 

Rectus  (Elis6e)  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.  XI.    L'Afrique  septentrionale.    Paris,  1885. 

Rousseau  (F.),  Annales  Tunisiennes.    8.    Paris,  18G4. 

Tchihatcheff  (M.),  Algerie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1880. 

Temple  (Sir  G.),  Excursions  In  the  Mediterranean.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1856. 

Tissot  (Charles),  Exploration  scieutifique  de  la  IMuisie,  2  vols.    Paris,  1884-87. 


AMERICA. 


GUADELOUPE  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  tlic  Lesser  Antilles,  has  an  area  of  94,600 
hectares  (360sq.ui.)  ;  population  (1888)  was  149,071 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  smaller  islands :  Marie  Galantc,  Les  Saintes,  Uosirade,  &c.  It 
is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected  council,  and  is  under  French  law.  There 
are  49  primary  schools,  with  5,575  boys  and  4,178  girls.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  communes ;  its  chief  town  is 
Pointe-tl-Pitre.  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  5,940,024  francs  in 
the  local  budget  of  1890;  debt  1,000,000  francs;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  of  1891)  2,045,141  francs.  Chief  cultures  :  sugar-cane  (65,512,168 
kilogrammes  of  sugar,  1888),  coffee;,  {;acao,  vanilla,  spices,  manioc, 
bnnanas,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  vegetables  ;  cotton,  the 
ramie  libre,  tobacco,  and  india-rubber  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  forest  rich 
in  excellent  timber.  There  were  in  1887,  7,:50(>  horses,  19,578  horned 
cattle,  9,819  sheep,  and  18,365  swine.  Railways  (iO  miles.  Trade  in  1888, 
24,333,319  francs  for  imports,  and  26,040,887  francs  for  exports. 
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GUIANA. 

Population  estimated  at  10,G00  inhabitants  at  Cayenne,  and  about  15,000 
in  the  interior,  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes.  Population  of  the 
penitentiaries  and  the  liberated  convicts  about  4,400.  The  colony  is 
under  a  governor.  It  is  poorly  cu!tivate<l  and  its  trade  insignificant.  Local 
budget,  2,215,638  francs  in  1889,  the  expenditure  of  France  being 
1,428,169  francs. 

MABTIKIQUE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  governor,  and  municipal  councils  with  elected 
General  Council:  divided  into  32  communes.  Population  in  1888  175,391 
(84,138  males  and  91,253  females),  with  floating  population  of  2,456  ;  only 
652  were  bom  in  France.  Birth  rate  34  per  1,000  and  death  rate  29. 
Several  primary  schools  and  lyceums  for  boys  and  girls,  with  4,350  male 
and  3,970  femjilo  pupils.  Chief  commercial  town  St.  Pierre  (20,000  in- 
habitants). Sugar-cane  (21,300  hectares  in  1887),  manioc,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  bananas  are  the  chief  culture,  17,146  hectares  being  under  the  food- 
producing  crops.  Coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  also  grown  to  a  limited 
extent.  Imports  in  1888  were  valued  at  22,900,000  francs  (8,000,000 
French)  (textiles,  flour,  manure,  salt  fish,  rice,  cotton  being  the  chief 
items),  and  the  exports  23,o00,00<),  21,500,0<X)  francs  being  colonial  produce 
sent  mostly  to  Paris.  The  budget  was  3,523,227  francs  in  1889 ;  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  of  1891),  2,096,533  francs ;  military  expenditure,  954,510 
fr.-xnc's  :  debt  435,000  francs. 


ST.  FIEBBE  USD  MIQUELOK. 

Two  small  islands  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Popula- 
tion in  1887,  5,992 ;  chief  business  cod-fishing,  chieflj'  in  ships  from  France  ; 
total  value  in  1887  13,439,532  francs.  In  1X88  the  two  islands  were  visited 
by  2,362  ships  (3.-.6,970  tons)  ;  value  of  exports  17,700,000  francs  (9,000,000 
to  France),  and  imports  1.3,600,(X)0  francs  (3,700,000  from  France).  The 
exports  includeii  27.900,000  kilogrammes  of  cod,  and  400,0<X»  kilogrammes 
of  cod-liver  oil.  Estimated  local  revenue  (1890)  439,5.'<6  francs  :  expendi- 
ture the  same ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1891)  348,332  francs. 


AUSTRALASIA    AND    OCEANIA. 


NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Attached  to  New  Caledonia  are  the  Loyalty  Islands.  New  Caledonia 
i.s  a  French  penal  colony,  and  the  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor.  Area,  6,000  square  miles.  Population  (1887) :  colonists 
5,585,  officials  and  soldiers  3.476,  natives  41,874,  imported  labotirers  1,825, 
freed  convicts  2,515,  con\icts  7,477;  total  62,752.  Capital,  Noumea,  4,0(X) 
inhabitants.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother  country  in  the  budget  of  1891 
amounts   to  3,066,669  francs ;    the  local  budget  for  1890  was   2,746,798 
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francs;  the  expenditure  for  military  services  1,815,3GC  francs.  Coal,  and 
other  minerals  are  worked,  rough  ore,  nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt  being 
largely  exported  to  Europe  and  Australia.  About  1,900  square  miles  are 
appropriated  to  natives  and  colonists  ;  600  square  miles  of  land  suited  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage  remain  uncultivated  ;  the  rest  is  mostly  forest  or 
mountain.  Wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  also  pine- 
apples, coffee,  sugar,  coco-nuts,  cotton,  manioc,  vanilla,  vines,  and  other 
sub-tropical  cultures.  There  are  120,000  head  of  cattle.  In  1888  the 
imports  were  valued  at  9,200,000  francs,  one-half  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  exports  amounted  to  3,000,000  francs.  In  1889  118  vessels 
(78  British)  entered,  and  11.5  vessels  (82  British)  cleared,  the  port  of 
Noumea. 

South-east  of  New  Caledonia  is  the  Isle  of  Pines,  58  square  miles.  The 
Xoyalty  Archipelago  consists  of  three  principal  islands  and  many  smaller 
ones,  with  a  total  area  of  730  square  miles. 

The  Huron  Islands,  230  miles  north  of  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Chester- 
field Islands,  500  miles  north-east,  are  claimed  by  France :  they  are  un- 
inhabited and  covered  with  guano. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS  AND  NEIGHBOURING  GEOUPS. 

These  are  officially  known  as  the  French  Establishments  in  Oceania. 
They  consist  of  the  Society  Islands — Tahiti,  Moorea,  the  Tetiaroa  Islands, 
and  Meetia — and  Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Moru,  Huahine,  Bora- Bora,  and  other 
islands  to  the  north-west. 

The  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambler,  and  Tubuai  groups,  and  the  island 
of  Rapa. 

The  Wallis  or  Uea  and  Howe  Islands,  to  the  west  of  Savaii  (Samoa). 

Tahiti,  the  principal  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  412  square  miles, 
and  Moorea,  50  square  miles.  Population  of  Tahiti  11,200,  Moorea  1,600. 
There  is  a  Commandant-General  for  all  the  establishments  in  Oceania, 
with  a  council  for  consultation.  There  is  also  a  general  council  elected  by 
universal  sutlrage.  The  chief  town  and  port  of  Tahiti  is  Papeete.  The 
expenditure  of  France  in  the  budget  of  1891  was  941,603  francs.  The 
local  budget  for  1890  amounted  to  1,203,500.  francs,  and  tlie  military 
expenditure  was  411,389  francs.  The  total  exports  in  1889  amounted  to 
113,000/.,  and  imports  to  99,G9GZ.  The  chief  exports  were  copra,  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  pearls,  shells ;  while  cottons,  flour,  and  preserved  meats  are 
imported.  The  imports  of  French  produce  were  valued  at  661,623  francs. 
In  1889  253  vessels,  of  30,304  tons,  entered,  and  252,  of  29,453  tons, 
cleared.  In  Tahiti  and  Moorea  7,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  crops 
in  1887  being  77,700  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  71,400  sugar,  73,250  coffee. 

In  1889  the  exports  to  France  were  valued  at  19,727^,  to  Great 
Britain  29,312Z.,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  10,638?.,  United  States  40,096Z. : 
the  imports  from  J'rance  11,132?.,  Great  Britain  2,122?.,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  16,770?.,  United  States  66,728?. 


:>-^ 


GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 

Reigning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  bom 
January  27,  1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see 
Fncssia). 

Heir  Apparent. 

Prince  Friedrkh  Wilhelm,  bom  May  6, 1882,  eldest  son  of  the 

Emperor-King  (see  Prussia). 

The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich  ;  but 
the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a 
limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being  acknow- 
ledged, were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral  dignity 
A-irtually  ceased,  although  the  title  of  Elector  was  retained  sixty 
years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  last  of  them 
dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia.  The  election  of  Wilhelm  L,  King 
of  Prussia,  as  the  German  Emperor  (1871)  was  by  vote  of  the 
Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  on  the  initiative 
of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The  imperial  dignity  is 
now  hereditary  in  the  House  of  HohenzoUern,  and  follows  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  An  essential  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  German  Empire  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from 
the  latter. 

Since  Charlemagne  was  crowned  *  Kaiser '  at  Rome,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  in  the  year  800,  there  have  been  the  following  Em- 
perors : — 

House  of  Churleviagyie.  |  Karl  II., '  Der  Kahle '     .      876-877 


Karl  I.,  '  Der  Grosse  '  .  800-814 
Ludwig  I.,  'Der  Fromme'  814-840 
Ludwig  II.,  'Der  Deutsche'  843-876 


Karl, '  Der  Dicke '  .  .  881-887 
Arnulf  ....  887-899 
Ludwig  III.,  •  Das  Kind '      900-911 
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House  of  Franconia. 
Konrad  I.        .        .        .       911-918 

Hou&B  of  Saxony. 
Heinrich  I.,   '  DerVogel- 

steller'         .         .         .  9]9-93fi 

Otto  I.,  '  Dor  Grosse  '      .  936-973 

Otto  II.            ...  973-983 

Otto  III.          .         .         .  983-1002 

Heinrich  II.    .         .         .  1002-1021 

House  of  Franconia. 
Konrad  II.,  '  Der  Salier ' .  1024-1039 
Heinrich  III.  .         .         ,  1039-1056 
Heinrich  IV.  .         .         .1056-1106 
Heinrich  V.     .         .         .  1106-1125 


House  of  Saxony. 
Lothar  II.,  '  Der  Sachse  '  1125- 

House  of  Hohcnstaiifcn. 
Konrad  III.  .  .  .  1138- 
Friedrichl..  'Barbarossa'  1 152- 
Heinrich  VI.  .  .  .1 190- 
Philipp  .  .  .  .1198- 
Otto   IV.,   '  von  Wittels- 

bach'  ....  1208- 
Friedrich  II.  .  .  .  1212- 
Konrad  IV.     .         .     ■    .  1250- 

First  Tnterrtgnum. 
Wilhelm  of  Holland  "    .  1254- 
Eichard  of  Cornwall       .  1256- 

House  of  HahsVnrg. 
Kudolfl.         .         .         .  1273- 


Adolf 


House  of  JVassav. 

.  1292- 


House  of  Habslmrg. 
Albrechtl.      .        .        .  1298- 


-113/ 


1152 
1190 
1197 
1208 

1212 
1250 
1254 


12.->6 
1272 


1291 
1298 
1.308 


Homes  of  Litxemhitrg  and  Bavaria. 
Heinrich  VII.  .         .  1308-1313 

Ludwig  IV.,  '  Der  Baier '  1313-1347 
Karl  IV.  ...  1348-1378 

Second  Interregnum. 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia .  1 378-1400 
Ruprecht '  Von  der  Pfalz '  1400-1410 
Sigmundof  Brandenburg  1410-1437 


Albrccht  II. 
Friedrich  III. 
Maximilian  I. 
KarlV.  . 
Ferdinand  I.  . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II. 
Matthias 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Karl  VI. . 


Jlouse  of  HaJjshurg. 


1438- 
1440 
1493. 
1519- 
1556- 
1564. 
1576 
1612- 
1619 
1637. 
1657. 
1705- 
1711. 


-1439 
1493 
-1519 
-1556 
-1564 
-1576 
■1612 
-1619 
.1637 
-1657 
-1705 
-1711 
-1740 


House  of  Bai-arla. 
KariVII.        .         .         .  1742-1745 

House  of  Ifahshni'g- Lorraine. 

Franz  1 1745-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1765-1790 
Leo[»ld  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Franz  II.  .         .         .  1792-1806 

Third  Interregnum. 

Confederation     of      the 

Rhine  ....  1806-1815 

German 'Bund'      .         .  1815-1866 

North  German  Confeder- 
ation  ....  186G-1871 

House  of  ITvhenzollem. 
Wilhelm  I.      .         .         .  1871-1888 
Friedrich        .     1888  (March-June) 
Wilhelm  II.    .        .         1888  (June) 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  *  form  an  eternal  union  for 
the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  cure  of  the  welfai-e  of  the 
German  people.'  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who, 
in  this  capacity,  bears  the  title  of  Doutscher  Kaiser.     According 
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to  Art.  II.  of  the  Constitution,  *  the  Emperor  represents  the  Em- 
pire internationally,' and  can  declare  war,  if  defensive,  and  make 
peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  appoint 
and  receive  ambassadors.  To  declare  war.  if  not  merely  defensive, 
the  Kaiser  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal 
Council,  in  which  body,  together  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of 
the  Realm,  are  vested  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire. 
The  Emperor  has  no  veto  on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The 
Bundesrath  represents  the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the 
Reichstag  the  German  nation.  The  658  members  of  the  Bundes- 
rath are  jippointed  V>y  the  Governments  of  the  individual  States 
for  each  session,  while  the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in 
number  (about  one  for  every  118,000  inhabitants),  are  elected  by 
universal  suflFrage  and  ballot,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  By  the 
law  of  March  19,  1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration 
of  the  legislative  period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  German  j 
are  represented  as  foUows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag: — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Number  of  j  Number  of 
Members  in  {  Deputies  in 
BonUesrath  Keictutag 


Kingdom  of  Prussia  .... 
„         „  Bavaria 
„         „  Wiirtteinberg 
„        „  Saxony  .... 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden     . 

,.  ..  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

,,  ,.  Hesse     ... 

„  ,,  Oldenburg 

„  „  Saxe-Weimar. 

„  „  Mecklenbiu^-Strelitz 

Duchy  of  Brunswick         ... 
„      „  Saxe-Meiningen 
„      „  Anhalt       .... 
„      „  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . 
„      „  Saxe-Altenburg 
Principality  of  Waldeck  . 
„  „  Lippe 

„  „  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

„  „  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

„  „  Reuss-Schleiz   . 

„  „  Schaumburg-Lippe  . 

„  „  Reuss-Greiz 

Free  town  of  Hamburg    . 
„         „     „    Liibeck 
„        „     „   Bremen 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine . 

Total        


1: 


58 


236 
48 
17 
23 
14 
6 
9 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
15 

397 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrath  by  four  commissioners 
(^Kominissdre)  without  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the 
lists  was  ]  0,1-^5,877,  or  21-7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  at  the  general 
election  of  1890,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,261,659 
at  the  same  election,  or  71'6  per  cent,  of  the  total  electors.  Of 
the  397  electoral  districts,  21  consist  solely  of  towns,  107  of  districts, 
each  containing  a  town  of  at  least  20.000  inhabitants,  and  269  of  districts 
without  any  large  towns.  In  252  districts  Protestantism  is  predominant,  and 
in  the  remainder  Roman  Catholicism  claims  the  majority.  Of  electoral  dis- 
tricts with  60,000  of  a  population  and  under,  there  were  5  in  1887  ;  between 
60,000  and  80,000,  26 ;  between  80,000  and  100,000,  74 ;  between  100,000 
and  120,000,  130;  between  120,000  and  140,000,  105  ;  between  140,000  and 
160,000,  21 ;  and  above  160,000,  36.  Of  electoral  districts  with  12,000  voters 
•or  less,  there  were  4  in  1887;  12,000-16,000,  26;  16,000-20,000,  60;  20,000- 
24,000,  121 ;  24,000-28,000,  103  ;  28,000-32,000,  41 ;  above  32,000  voters,  42. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  tlie  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  con- 
voked by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dis- 
solve, after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstag.  Without  consent  of 
the  Reichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thii-ty  days ;  while  in  case 
of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new 
session  must  open  within  ninetj-  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag. 
The  Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by  the  Rcichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag, 
to  take  effect  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  countersigned 
when  promulgated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  members  of 
the  Bundesrath  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Pteichstag 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State ;  they 
■do  not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  Chajicellor  of  the  Enijnrc. — General  George  von  Caprm. — General 
George  von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi,  born  1831  ;  entered  the 
army  1849 ;  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  10th  Corps,  1870  ;  Commander  of  30th 
Division  at  Mctz,  1883  ;  appointed  head  of  the  Admiralty,  1884 ;  appointed 
Chancellor  of  tlic  Empire,  and  President  of  the  Prussian  Council  of 
Ministers,  March  20,  1890. 

2.  3Himtrij  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Hcrr  Freiherr  Marschall  Bieherstein,. 

3.  1)11  ]>ericd  Home  Office -MvX  ^  Jiepreaentatlve  of  tJte  CJuincellor.' — Heir 
Dr.  von  lioctticher. 

4.  Jviperinl  Admiralty. — Hcrr  Ilollmann.  Admiral  Comvianding-in- 
Chlef. — Hcrr  Freiherr  von  der  Ooltz. 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice. — Herr  von  Oehlscldager. 

6.  Imperial  Treasury. — Freiherr  von  Maltzahn. 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus  : — 

7.  Imperial  2'ost- Office. — Herr  Dr.  von  Stephan. 

8.  Imperial  Railways.--  -Herr  von  Mayhack. 

9.  Itiiperial  K.rcheqHcr.  —Herr  von  Stiinzncr. 

10.  Imperial  Inralid  Fund.— Dr.  Mirhaelis. 

11.  Iviperial  Bank. — President,  Hcrr  Dr.  Koch. 

12.  Imjterial  Debt  Commission.—  President,  Herr  Meinecke. 
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Acting  under  rhc  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundes- 
rath  represents  also  a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and 
as  such  has  twelve  standing  committees— namely,  for  army  and  fortiUca- 
tions;  for  naval  matters;  tariif,  excise,  and  taxes;  trade  and  commerce; 
lailwavs,  posts,  and  telegraphs  :  ci\nl  and  criminal  law  ;  financial  accounts; 
forei^'ii  atfairs ;  for  Alsace-Lorraine;  for  the  Constitution;  for  the  Stand- 
int'  Orders ;  and  for  railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists  of  represen- 
tatives of  at  least  four  States  of  the  Empire  ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittee includes  only  the  representatives  of  ftivaria.  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg, 
and  two  other  representatives  to  be  elected  every  year 

Area  and  Popalation. 

I.  Progress  axd  Present  Coxditiox. 

The   following   table   gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 

twenty-five  States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 

and  of  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the  two 

census-periods  of  1880  and  1885.':— 


1      Area. 
States  of  the  Empire                '    English 
sq.  miles 

Population 
Dec.  1, 1880 

i 

Population    < 
Dec.  1,1885  j 

Density  per 

sq.  mile 

1885 

Prussia 136,073 

27,279,111 

28,318,470 

2081 

Bavaria  . 

.    29,632 

5.284.778 

5,420,199 

182-7 

Wurttemberg . 

7,619 

1,971,118 

1,995,185 

261-8 

Baden    . 

1      5,891 

1,570,254 

1,601,255 

272-1 

Saxony  .... 

i      5,856 

2,972,805 

3,182,003 

5432 

Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin 

'      5,197 

577,055 

575,152 

110-6 

Hesse     . 

3,000 

936,340 

956,611 

318-S 

Oldenburg 

2,508 

337,478 

341.525 

1357 

Brunswick 

1,441 

349,367 

372,452 

258-4 

Saxe-Weimar 

.      1,404 

309,577 

313,946 

2236 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

1,144 

100,269 

98,371 

859 

Saxe-Meiuingen     . 

964 

207,075 

214,884 

2228 

Anhalt   . 

917 

232,592 

248,166 

2597 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

765 

194,716 

198,829 

258-5 

Saxe-Altenburg      . 

517 

155,036 

161.460 

3123 

Lippe     . 

475 

120,246 

123,212 

259-3 

Waldeck 

\        438 

56,522 

56,575 

129-1 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt 

367 

80,296 

83,836 

228-4 

1  Scbwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

337 

71,107 

73,606 

218-4 

j  Ketiss-Schleiz 

323 

101,330 

110,598 

342-4 

'  Schaumburg- Lippe 

133 

35,374 

37,204 

279-7 

Keuss-Greiz    . 

123 

50,782 

55,904 

454-5 

Hamburg 

IGO 

453,8K9 

518,620 

3,241-3 

Lubeck  . 

116 

63,571 

67,658 

583-4 

Bremen  . 

i         100 

156,723 

165,628 

l,«o6-2 

A  Isace-Lormine 

5,668 

1,566,670 

1,564,355 

2759 

Total 

211,168 

U5,234,061 

46,855,704 

221-8 

The  results  of  the  Census  of  December  1890  are  not  yet  (January 
1891)  available. 
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The  British  colony  of  Heligoland  was  made  over  to  Germany 
by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July  1,  1890.  Area,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.     Population,  about  2,000. 

The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German 
Empire  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and  31,589,517  in  1837,  showing 
an  average  annual  increase  of  nearly  1*3  per  cent.  The  following 
table  shows  the  actual  increase  in  population  at  various  periods, 
with  the  annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in 
1867-71  is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  the  war  with  France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual  Rate  %    1      Tear 

Increase 

Annual  Kate  % 

1858 
1867 
1871 

5,371,195 

3,220,083 
970,171 

0-75          1 
0-97         ! 

0-61      : 

1875 
1880 
1885 

1,668,388 
2,506,701 
1,621,643 

1 
1-U 

0-7 

The  increase  of  population  during  1880-85  was  greatest  in 
Hamburg,  Reuss-Schleiz,Reuss-Greiz,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Anhalt, 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen.  In  the  two  Mecklenburgs  and  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  there  was  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1885  was  5,630,304,  and 
of  households  9,999,558.  Of  the  total  population  (in  1885)  43-7 
per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above  ;  in  1880, 
41  per  cent.     Of  every  100  inhabitants  there  lived  in — 


- 

No.  of  Towns 

1875 

No.  of  Towns 

1880 

No.  of  Towns 

188S 

Large  towns '  . 

12 

6-24 

14 

7-24 

21 

9-5 

Medium,, 

88 

8-16 

102 

8  90 

116 

8-9 

Small      „ 

591 

11-99 

641 

12-54 

683 

12-9 

Country  „ 

1,837 

12-59 

1,950 

12-71 

1,951 

12-4 

Other  places   . 

— 

61-02 

— 

58-61 

— 

56-3 

For  the  official  signification  of  these  names  see  p.  529. 


Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  22,933,664  wore  males  and  23,922,040 
were  females.  Boys  under  10  years  of  age  numbered  5,798,288  ;  girls, 
5,778,674  ;  men  over  80  years  of  age  numbered  88,516  ;  women,  113,939. 

With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribution ; — " 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

14,249,297 

7,910,620 

750,884 

22,863 

13,895,459 

7,944,444 

2,037,206 

44,931 

28,144,756 

15,855,064 

2,788,090 

67,794 

Unmarried     .... 
Married          .... 
Widowed        .... 
Divorced  and  separated 
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According  to  the  occnpation-cen.sus  of  June  5,  1882,  the  population  of 
Gemianv  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total,  18,986,494  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations. 


Place 

1 

Agrictil-i 

tare, 

CatUe 

rearing, 

&c. 

Forest- 
ry, 

Hunt- 
ing, 

Fish- 
ing 

Mining, 
Metal 
Works, 
and  other 
Indus- 
tries 

Com- 
merce 

and 
Trade 

Do- 
mestic 

aud 

other 

Service 

Pro- 
fessions 

Without 
Profe*-  i 
sionor  | 
Occupa- 
tion 

Total 

Pnisii.i      .     .     . 

11,678,383  226,024 

9,30--' 

:  -;'  ~!i 

690,8W 

l,zri'"- 

1 

-  :  •  7.S60 

Ijavrui.i     .     .     . 

2,643,968 

37,297 

1.4-.                         I 

38,908 

24. 

761 

SiiXcLV        .      .      . 

678,592 

23,7H6 

l,ij..  .                :■ 

53,6»4 

14- 

,.:i2-.'i 

■Wtirttembcrg    . 

927,282 

15,642 

67>.1'>    :      l!.!.-:.? 

1U54 

95.71  1 

•J' ■."...;■ 

l.:..  7,469  I 

Baden  .... 

752,489 

13.t«6 

491,967 

140.870 

18.161 

77,785 

64,260 

1,558.598 

He.ssc    .... 

381,995 

4,365 

339,809 

98,631 

14,896 

64,730 

35,332 

929,757 

Mefkl.-Schwcriu 

293,348 

10,723 

137,1SS 

47,783 

20,808 

32,135 

33,007 

574,993 

Sixxi^Weimar     . 

132.057 

3.162 

114.835 

23,939 

4,086 

16,066 

13.5961 

307,740 

Mcckl.-ritreliiz  . 

49,244 

1,886 

26,14; 

8,432 

3,643 

6,653 

6,167 

99,167 

Oldenhur?     .    . 

174,526 

1,816 

94,609 

33,631 

3,909 

15,776 

13,IC0: 

337,427 

Brunswick    .    . 

113.177 

6,885 

146.616 

38,467 

4,443 

18.071 

23,102; 

349,761 

Saie-Meiningen 

67.819 

4.113 

92,806 

15,146 

9,965 

9,285 

74J27! 

206,361 

Saxe-AltenbuTK 

54,579 

1.458 

71,730 

14,237 

1,644 

6.523 

6,6401 

165,811 

S.-Coburg-Gotlia 

65,706 

3.880 

90.279 

16,480 

2,988 

9,838 

8,850 

198,111 

Anbalt      .    .     . 

75,937 

2,481 

104,956 

24,129 

3,461 

12,382 

13,456 

236,793 

Sch.-Kudolstadt 

28,701 

1,302 

384>39 

5,664 

1,459 

3,536 

2,200[ 

81,091 

Schw.-SondersL. 

27,959 

1,673 

29.108 

5.320 

834 

3,747 

2,859 

71,500 

Waldeck   .    .    . 

30,378 

637 

16,255 

3,673 

839 

3,089 

1,914 

66,686 

Reuss-Greiz  .     . 

10,734 

492 

32,298 

3,990 

1,043 

1,664 

1,136 

51,367 

Reuss-Schleiz    . 

26,287 

1,758 

56,415 

8,755 

1,290 

4,491 

3,688, 

102,684 

Schaumb.-Lippe 

12.543 

933 

15,410 

2.605 

413 

2,242 

1,570 

35,n6 

Llppe    .... 

45,733 

609 

46,308 

6,318 

1,501 

4,396 

4.092: 

108,957 

Lubeck     .    .    . 

8.976 

879 

23,305 

18,580 

2,234 

4,649 

6,868 

64.391 

Bremen     .    .    . 

11,985 

99 

75,935 

47,114 

2,968 

11,478 

10,637' 

160,316 

Hamburg      .    . 

20,530 

1,948 

195.491 

159,721 

26,486 

28,712 

33.628 

466,516 

Alsace-Lorraine 

627,800 

17,803 

563^72 

142,627 

16,606 

104,213 

67,260; 

1,539,580 

Total  Empire  . 

18,840,818-384,637 

16,058,080 

4,531,080 

938,2»4 

2,222,982 

t                   1 
2,346,222  46,222,113 

The  mean  population  in  1888  was  estimated  at  48,020,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  German  population  is  (on  the  basis  of  language) 
Teutonic ;  but  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Posen,  Silesia,  West  and  East 
Prussia  are  2,513,500  Slavs  (Poles),  who,  with  280,000  Walloons  and  French, 
150,000  Lithuanians,  140,000  Danes,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Wends, 
Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  make  up  3,223,500  non-Germanic  inhabitants, 
or  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

On  December  1,  18S5,  Germany  contained  434,525  persons  born  else- 
where, the  birthplaces  of  whom  were  as  follows  :— 


Austria  . 
Russia    . 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
France  . 
Denmark 


155,331  I  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
48,853  '  Sweden  and  Norway 
45,270  i  Luxemburg 
3(),902  I  Other  European  Lands 
36,708  {  United  States  . 
20,848  I  Elsewhere 


14,889 
13,174 
11,607 
26,611 
15,017 
8,628 


Besides  111  born  at  sea,  and  1,116  of  unknown  nationality.  In  1880  the 
number  of  foreign-born  residents  was  425,616,  of  whom  276,057  were  sub- 
jects of  foreign  powers. 
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II.  Movement  of  the  Populatiok. 

The  following  table  shows  the  'movement'  of  the  population  of  the 
Empire  during  each  of  the  six  years  from  1883  to  1888 : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate          ™-^,l^ 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

352,999 
362,596 
368,619 
372,326 
370,659 
376,654 

1,749,874 
1,793,942 
1,798,637 
1,814,499 
1,825,561 
1,828,379 

66,175 
68,359 
68,710 
68,366 
68,482 
66,972 

161,294    !   1,256,177 
170,«88    ;  1,271,859 
170,257       1,268,452 
171,818       1,302,103 
172,118    ]  1,220,406 
169.645      1,209,798 

493,697 
522,083 
530,185 
512,396 
605,155 
618,581 

Of  the  children  born  in  1888,  940,917  were  boys,  and  887,461  girls. 

Emigration,  which  in  recent  j'ears  assumed  larger  proportions  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  after  declining  for  some  time,  received 
a  new  impetus  in  1880  and  1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1881,  viz., 
210,547,  is  the  highest  total  yet  reached  in  anj'  one  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for  the  periods 
1874-78  and  1879-83,  and  for  the  six  years  1885-89 :— 


Years 
Average 

Total 

Destination 

United 
States 

Brazil 

Other 
American 
Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Austra- 
lia 

1874-78 
1879-83 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

30,086 
142,010 
110,119 

83,225 
104,787 
103,951 

96,032 

26,341 
137,875 
105,105 

78,941 
101,051 

99,800 

90,197 

1.648 
2,009 
1,713 
2,045 
1,152 
1,129 
2,412 

584 
852 
2,331 
1,398 
1,555 
1,922 
2,243 

240 
294 
294 
191 
302 
331 
422 

36 
38 
72 
116 
227 
230 
262 

1,235 
900 
604 
534 
5(X) 
539 
496 

The  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  sail  from  German  ports  and  Ant- 
werp. In  1885-89,  18,179  embarked  at  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  in 
1885-89  a  yearly  average  of  4,503  at  French  ports,  notably  Havre  and 
Bordeaux.  The  emigrants  of  1889  by  way  of  German  ports,  Antwerp^ 
Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  comprised  49,497  males,  40,692  females  (76 
sex  not  stated).  The  number  of  families  was  13,557,  including  50,328 
persons.  During  the  sixty-nine  years  from  1820  to  1889  the  total  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  which  .absorbs  the  best  classes  of  emigrants, 
numbered  over  three  and  a  h.ilf  million  individuals,  and  during  the  last 
twelve  years  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  calculated  that  each 
represented,  on  the  average,  a  money  value  of  200  marks,  or  10^.,  so  that 
the  total  loss  by  this  emigration  amounted  to  over  35,000,000?.  The 
number  of  emigrants  to  Brazil  during  the  last  nineteen  years  (1871-89) 
has  been  35,865. 
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Of  the  emigrants  in  1889,  the  principal  States  sent  as  follows : 
Prnssin    .         .     57,957  I  Saxony  .     2,3fi7  I  Oldenbur? 


1,223 
2,011  I  Bremen  .  .  865 
1,226  !  Alsace-Lorraine  934 
1,756  ! 


Bavaria   .        .     10,586  I  Hesse 
Wiirttemberg  .      6,629  |  Meck.-Schwerin 
Baden      .        .      3,616  ;  Hamburg . 

In  1889,  106,808  emigrants  other  than  Germans  embarked  at  German 

ports. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  ofBcially  distingaished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards);  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants); 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5.000  in- 
habitants). In  1885,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants:  3  others 
over  250,000 ;  17  others  over  100,000 ;  23  between  50,000  and  100,000  :  and  93 
between  20,000  and  50,000.  The  21  '  large  towns '  (26  in  1890),  with  the 
-'atesto  which  they  belong,  are : — 


For  farther  details  see  under  the  separate  States. 


Beligion. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders,  have 
been  suppressed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, 
and  twenty  bishoprics.  The  'Old  Catholics'  have  a  bishop  at 
Bonn. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  last  three  complete  reli- 
gious censuses : — 

M  M 
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Creed 

1871 

Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 

1880 

Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 

1885 

Per  Ct 
of  Pop. 

Protestants 

25,581,685 

62-3 

28,331,152 

62-6 

29,369,847 

62-7 

Roman  Catholics 

14,869,292 

361 

16,232,651 

35-9 

16,785,734 

35-8 

Other  Christians 

82,158 

0-2 

78,031 

0-2 

125,673 

•27 

Jews 

512,153 

1-24 

561,612 

1-2 

563,172 

12 

Others  and  un- 

classified 

17,156 

0-04 

30,615 

•01 

11,278 

•02 

Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  '  Roman  Catholics ;'  but 
the  Old  Catholics  are  reckoned  among  '  Other  Christians.'  Certain  changes 
were  introduced  in  1885  in  the  grouping  of  '  Other  Christians  '  and  '  Others,' 
which  explain  the  differences  between  the  returns  for  these  groups  for  1880 
and  1885. 

Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  only  three  of  the  German  States, 
and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  only  four  others,  as 
follows : — 


A. 

States  with  20  per  Cent,  of  Roman  Catholics. 

states 

Prot.  p.  Ct. 

Rom.  Cath. 
p.  Ct 

Other  Chris- 
tians 

Jews  p.  Ct. 

Others  p.  Ct. 

Oldenburg 

77^39 

21^77 

•35 

•48 

•008 

Wiirttemberg  . 

69-08 

29-99 

•27 

•66 

•007 

Hesse 

67-31 

29-11 

•84 

2-73 

-017 

Prussia   . 

64-43 

33-98 

•29 

1-29 

-013 

B.  Predominantly  Roman  Catliolic. 

Alsace-Lorraine 

20-01 

77-37 

•24 

2-36 

•028 

Bavaria   . 

28^06 

70-84 

•11 

•99 

•004 

Baden 

35^37 

62-73 

•21 

1-69 

•007 

In  all  the  other  states  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  3-6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.     (For  further  particulars,  see  the  vai-ious  States.) 


Instruction. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany. 
The  laws  o£  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools  (  Volksschuleyi),  supported  from  the  local  rates,  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age 
is  from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is 
also  practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools 
rank  the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  Biirgerschulen  and 
Hohere  Biirgerschulen,  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life. 
Children  of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at 
the  Forthildunga-Schxden  or  continuation  schools,  which  are  open 
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in  the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The  Gymnasia  are  the 
most  fullv  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions.  The 
Progymnasia  diflFer  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  Healyymnasia,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  '  modem  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  Realprogymna»ia  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  OheiTealscliulen  and  Reahchulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modem  languages.  In  1889,  973  secondary  schools, 
including  53  private  schools,  possessed  the  right  of  granting  cer- 
tificates to  pupils,  entitling  them  to  ser\-e  in  the  army  as  one-year 
volunteers.  The  teachers  in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold  a 
Government  certificate,  and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation. 
Higher  schools  for  girls  are  called  Hiihere  Tochterschuleii.  Besides 
these  there  are  numerous  Geicerbeschufen  or  technical  schools, 
Polytechnica,  normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities. 
The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1885  was  8,609,198. 


No  official  statistics  of  the  nnmber  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers.  Arc,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  States.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was 
estimated  in  1887  at  58,000,  of  pupils  attending  them  7,100,000,  and  of 
teachers  120,000.  In  1889  the  number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Gymnasia 

Progymnasia 

RealeAnmasia 


420 

54 

134 


Rcalprogrmnasia 

Oberrealschulen 

Realschulen 


106 
15 
62. 


Among  the  more  important  special  and  technical  schools  in  1890  were 
11  technical  high-schools  and  polytechnics;  31  middle  schools  of  agricul- 
ture: 12  schools  of  mining;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building;  5 
academies  of  forestry;  23  schools  ofartandart-indnstry (A'Kn.»f  and  Kuntt- 
gewerbc-Schulen) ;  and  7  public  music-schools.  There  are  also  numerous 
smaller,  as  well  a*  private  agricultural,  music,  to.,  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  artisans'  or  trade-schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and  school 
at  Kiel,  aud  military  academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  32  schools 
of  navigation,  9  military  schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

It  appears,  from  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  united 
German  array,  that  of  all  recruits  of  the  year  1889-90  only  0-51  per  cent. 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  East  and  West  Prussw  and  in  Posen  the 
percentage  ranged  from  249  to  30 ;  in  all  the  other  States  the  number 
was  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  it  was  only  1-29  per  cent,  in 
1S82-83,  and  020  in  IS8S-89. 

There  are  21  universities  in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the  Lyceum 
Hosianum  at  Braunsberg  (9  teachers  and  about  30  students),  which  has  only 
faculties  of  theology  (Roman  Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  summer  semes- 
ter 1890,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  winter  semester  1889-90  : 
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Universities 

Professors 
and 

Students 

Teachers 

Theology 

Jurisprudence 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

Berlin    . 

324 

723 

1,267 

1,186 

1,763 

6,626 

Bonn 

122 

303 

290 

402 

385 

1,436 

Breslau . 

135 

381 

216 

380 

352 

1,360 

Erlangen 

64 

335 

188 

301 

146 

970 

Freiburg 

98 

187 

279 

452 

273 

1,233 

Giessen , 

65 

104 

173 

173 

166 

654 

Gottingen 

135 

233 

173 

227 

317 

969 

Greifswald    . 

79 

308 

71 

422 

86 

907 

Halle     . 

126 

746 

125 

337 

493 

1,752 

Heidelberg    . 

114 

102 

339 

297 

322 

1,194 

Jena 

86 

133 

104 

226 

166 

654 

Kiel       . 

89 

89 

38 

316 

133 

598 

Konigsberg  . 

99 

192 

138 

266 

167 

778 

Leipzig. 

184 

660 

879 

874 

909 

3,391 

Marburg 

82 

172 

117 

236 

327 

892 

Munich 

172 

146 

1,508 

1,462 

507 

3,646 

Miinster 

43 

288 

— 

— 

160 

455 

Rostock 

40 

64 

40 

155 

101 

360 

Strassburg     . 

121 

120 

181 

300 

273 

918 

Tubingen 

91 

620 

304 

265 

121 

1,426 

Wiirzburg 

80 

154 

302 

983 

149 

1,634 

There  were  besides  a  certain  number  of  non-matriculated  students — the 
majority,  1,945,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Munich,  Miinster,  and  Wiirzburg, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubingen ;  and  the  re- 
maining fourteen  are  Protestant. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not  later 
than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reichs- 
gericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government  of  the 
special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is  also  a 
State  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys  uniform 
codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,  though  no  uniform  code  of 
civil  law  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  arc  the  Amfsgerichtc,  each  with  a 
Bingle  judge,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.  There  arc  1,914 
Amtsgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  24,481  inhabitants.  The 
Landgerichte  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and 
also  a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
divorce  cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority 
of  four  votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jury  courts  {Schrvurgerichtc)  are 
also  held  periodically,  in  which  throe  judges  preside;  the  jury  arc  twelve  in 
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number.  There  are  172  Landgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every 
272,417  of  the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  Oler- 
landt'sgeriiiht.  In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdic- 
tion iu  serious  cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  such  courts  in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges  on  the 
bench  in  all  the  courts  above  mentioned  is  7,027.  In  Bavaria  alone  there  is 
an  Oberste  Lande»gericht,  with  eighteen  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bavarian  Oberlandesgerichte.  The  supreme  court  is  thelieichtgerich  t, 
which  sits  at  Leipzig.  The  judges,  seventy-nine  in  number,  are  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  court  exercises  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  treason.     It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  inhabitants  over  twelve  years  of  age  : — 


Year 

Cases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

Total 

ConTic- 

tion  per 

10,000 

inbabit'nta 

Amtsger 

Landger 

Males 

Females 

1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 

1,039,029 
1,037,799 
1,032,367 
1,004,642 
1,002,601 

71,635 
70,816 
70.382 
70,265 
70,044 

294,642 

288,481 

61,715 
62,184 

345,977 
343,087 
353,000 
356,357 
350.665 

107-7 
1060 
108-2 
108-4 
105-5 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1888,  33,069  were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  102,912  had  been  previously  convicted. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  an  imperial  function  ;  but  all  the  States  ex- 
cept two  have  adopted  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in 
June  1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-law  legis- 
lation. According  to  the  law  of  1870,  each  commune  (^Gemeinde)  or 
poor-law  district  {Armenrerband)  is  boimd  to  provide  for  its  own  poor, 
much  as  is  the  case  in  English  parishes ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of 
poor-relief  is  generally  obtained  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one 
commune.  Paupers  who  from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked 
aft«r  by  the  Government  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called 
Landarmen,  or  national  paupers.  By  an  imperial  law  passed  in  1874,  any 
German  entitled  to  poor-relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he 
happens  at  the  time  to  be,  but  that  commune  is  empowered  to  recover 
expenses  from  the  commune  in  which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement.  In  1885 
the  number  of  paupers  receiving  public  relief  was  as  follows  :— 


- 

Heads  of  Fami- 
lies aud  Single 
Paupers 

Dependants 

Total 

Per  Cent. 

of  Popnla- 

ttoD 

Bavaria   . 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Other  states    . 

Total 

86,098 

39,047 

761,426 

65,452 

34,442 

605,921 

151,550 

73,489 

1,367,347 

2-80 
4-70 
343 

886,571      i       705,815 

1,592,386 

3-40 
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A';  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imperial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness 
and  insurance  against  accidents  by  employers  (188.3),  and  the  compul- 
sory insurance  of  workmen  by  the  workmen  themselves  against  old  age 
(1888). 


Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise,  and 
the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  each  of  the  years  from  1886-87  to  1890- 
91,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  two  previous  quinquennial 
periods.  The  figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  taken  from  the 
budget  estimates  : — 


Kevexue 

EXPENDrrCRK 

Years 

Ordinary 

Eitraord. 
(loans,  &c.) 

Total 

Extraoril. 
Ordinary    (military, 
&c.) 

Total 

1874-1878-9 
1879-80-1883-4 
1886-87 
;             1887-88 
1             1888-89 
1            1889-90 
1890-91 
1 

1,000  M. 
403,288 
510,046 
614,395 
698,240 
820,757 
873,992 
963,450 

1,000  M. 

205,000 
73,464 
57,503 

251,023 

174,922 
96,012 

317,086 

1,000  M. 
608,288 
583,510 
671,898 
949,263 
995,679 
070.004 

1,280,536 

1,000  M.    '   1,000  M. 
425,249     ;     210,930 
507,247     ;       73,649 
625.562     1       67,970 
697,036     i     179,898 
809,391     1     210,830 
851,295           96.012 
943,251     1    317,086 
1 

1,000  M. 
636,179 
580,896 
693,532 
876,934 

1,020,221     1 
947,307 

1,260,337 

The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  in  the  years  1886- 
87  to  1890-91  were  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  marks): — 


- 

1886-87     !    1887-88 

1888-80 

Estimated. 
1889-90        1890-91 

Customs  and  excise 
Stamps    .... 

360,876     390,138 
27,423       27,151 

471,839 
35,516 

528,086 
27,975 

537,399 
30,279 

,          Total     . 

388,299    417,289 

507,385 

556,061 

567,678 

The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  included  in  the  Zollgobiet  are  inchided  in  the  above  tigures.   The  share 
of  this  direct  im])t'rial  taxation  is  about  10s.  Ctd.  per  Lead. 
i     The  distribution   of  the  expenditure  (in  thousands  of   marks)  is  as 
Ibllows : — 
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TVht 

18,625 
21,176 
29,035 
37,584 
46,623 

_  "1 

1 

228,358 
274,802 
389,602 
403,699 
451,777 

Onlinaiy 

Extnordinarr 

1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

390,251 
416,615 
413,642 
434,871 
482,691 

56,298 
164,341 
187,942 

71,153 
279,246 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
(including  supplements)  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1892  :  — 


Expenditure 


BeventK 


Xarks 


Eeichstag 
Chancellery 
Foreign  Office  . 
Home  Office 
Imperial  Army 
„        Navy 
Ministry  of  Justice 
Imperial  Treasim* 
Eailways . 
Debt  of  Empire 
Audit  office 
Pension  Fund  . 
Invalid  Fund  . 
Increase  of  salaries 

Total  ordinary  1 
expenditure    J 

Extraordinary  "I 
expenditure    J 

Grand  total 


390,025 
148,260 
9.161,415 
16,221,098  ; 
412,550,954 
42,818,633 
1,956,156 
336,216,420' 
304,090 
53,861,500 ! 
607,583  I 
40,905,640 1 
25,453,293  i 
540,000 1 

941,135,067  I 
189,510,821  [ 


Cnstoms  and  Excise 

Duties  . 
Stamps     . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Printing  Office  .  ' 

Railways .        .        .  [ 
Imperial  Bank  .  \ 

Various  departmental  j 

receipts 
Interest  of    Invalid 

Fund    .        ... 
Interest  of  Imperial 

Funds  . 
Various  . 
Extraordinary  re-  "i 

ceipts   .        .        j( 
Federal  contriba-    ")  ' 

tions    .         .        / 


588.996,140 

34,506,000 

23,790,807 

1,185,300 

20,298,500 

2,691,700 

8,739,719 

25,453,293 

441,600 
3,128,955 

98,790,369 
322,623,505 


1,130,645,888 


Grand  total  i  1,130,645,888 


The  extraordinary  expenditure  for  1891-92  includes  an  expenditure  of 
71,303,510  marks  for  military  purposes,  51,062,150  marks  for  the  navy, 
30,700,0(X>  for  the  interior,  and  10,242,500  marks  for  the  Imperial  Debt. 

For  1890-91  the  Federal  contributions  (^Matrwular  Beitrdge)  amount  to 
302,172,427  marks,  to  which  the  principal  States  contribute  as  follows : — 


Marks 
Prussia       .  176,524,157 
Bavaria      .     39,664,667 
Wiirttemberg  1 4,o68,459 
Saxony       .     19,829.655 


Marks  Marks 

Baden  .  .  11,003,328  j  Saxe-Weimar  1,956,993 
Alsace -Lorr.  10,821,638  j  Oldenburg  .  2,128,908 
Hesse  .  .  6,963,219  j  Brunswick  .  2,321,692 
Meckl.-  Hamburg      .  3,232,835 

Schwerin.  .  3,585,230  ! 

For  the  end  of  1889  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  976,502,000  marks, 
and  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  a  loan  of  257,007.0C0  marks  was 
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granted.  The  debt  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  some  of  it  3^  per  cent. 
Besides  the  funded  there  exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by 
'  Reichs-Kassenscheine,'  or  imperial  treasure  bills,  outstanding  on  March 
31,  1889,  to  the  amount  of  126,552,'t05  marks. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exist  a  variety  of 
invested  funds.  These  comprise  (end  of  1889)  the  fund  for  invalids, 
476,649,024  marks,  besides  3,459,450  Frankfort  florins,  and  5,563,462  silver 
marks  ;  the  fortification  fund,  138,548  marks ;  and  a  fund  for  Parliament 
buildings,  16,520,453  marks.  The  war  treasure  fund,  120,000,000  marks,  is. 
not  invested,  but  preserved  in  gold  at  Spandau. 


Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Austria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Vosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by 
Russia  for  843  miles  ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
burg (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  '  fortress  districts '  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railway  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (f)  : — 

1.  KoNiGSBERG :  Xoni^sberff,  Danzig, ■\  Pillau.f  Memel,f  Boyen.  2. 
POSEN  :  Posen,  Glogau,*  NeiMe,  Glatz.  3.  Berlin  :  Sjmndau,  Magdeburg^ 
Torgau,*  Kiistrm.  4.  Maixz  :  Mainz,  Ulm,  Rastatt.  5.  Metz:  Metz, 
Diedenhofen,*  Ditsch.*  6.  Cologne  (Koln)  :  Cologne,  Koblenz,  Wesel,* 
Saarlouis.*  7.  Kiel  :  Kiel,  Friedrichsort,t  Cuxhaven,f  Qecstemiinde.t 
Wilhelmsliaven,t  Svvinenn'hide.f  8.  Thorn  :  Thorti,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Pas- 
sages (Weichseliibergange),  Dirschau.  9.  Strassburg:  Strasshnrg:  New 
Breisach.     10.  Munich  (Munchen)  :  Ingolstadt,  GevrnGTshexm.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Empire  has  1 7  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  military  centres  towards  the  frontiers. 


II.  Army. 

The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  *the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  army 
in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser.'  The  Pmssian 
War  Office  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  haveWarMinisters  of  their 
own.  The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  however, 
prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military  sup- 
plies in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets.  The  Sovereigns 
of  these  three  Kingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the  lower  grades 
of  officers,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  a  convention  signed 
November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the  special  privilege  of 
superintending  the  general  administration  of  the  Bavarian  con- 
tingent to  the  German  army.  But  the  approval  of  the  Kaiser 
must  be  obtained  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing  atfecting  the 
superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the  Empire  can  be 
done  without  his  consent.  All  German  troops  are  bound  by  the 
Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But  this  oath  to 
the  Kaiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops  in  time  of 
peace.  Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperor  the  right 
of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  of  threatened  dis- 
turbance of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  district  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  by  various  mili- 
tary laws  passed  between  1867  and  1888  ;  the  Prussian  military 
legislation  before  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  Constitution  of  April  16,  1871,  it  is  enacted  that  'everj  German 
is  hable  to  service— and  no  substitution  is  allowed.'  Every  Grerraan  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  (or  navy)  for  seven  years,  as  a 
rule  from  the  finished  twentieth  till  the  commencing  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  though  liability  to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the'  seven- 
teenth year.  Of  the  seven  years,  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service  and 
the  remaining  four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  Conscripts,  whose  conduct  or  pro- 
ficiency earns  them  the  privilege,  are  sometimes  discharged  from  active 
service  at  the  end  of  two  years,  though  liable  to  recall.  They  are  familiarly 
known  as  'Konigs  Urlanber.'  After  quitting  the  army  of  resene,  the 
conscript  has  to  form  part  of  the  Landwehr  for  another  "five  years  in  the 
first  class  or  '  ban,'  and  up  to  his  thirty-ninth  year  in  the  second  'ban.' 

About  400,000  young  men  reach  the  age  of  twenty  every  year,  and  when 
the  numbers  of  those  morally  or  physically  unfit  to  serve,  of  volunteers, 
and  of  emigrants,  are  deducted,  about  300',000  are  left  liable  to  service. 
Of  these,  however,  owing  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  peace  strength,  only 
a  certain  number  (chosen  by  lot)  join  the  army,  the  remainder  are  drafted 
into  the  Ertatztruppen,  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  service  is 
twelve  years.  Men  in  the  Ersatztruppen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  drill 
(of  ten,  six,  and  four  weeks  respectively) ;  but  as  financial  considerations 
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allow  of  only  a  certain  number  being  so  drilled,  many  receive  no  military 
training  at  all.  At  tlie  end  of  twelve  years  the  trained  members  of  the 
Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban  of  the  Landsturm,  the  untrained  into  the 
second  ban. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their 
own  charges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the 
army  their  profession. 

All  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who 
axe  neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  the  Land- 
sturm, which  is  only  called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germany. 
The  Landsturm  is  divided  into  two  classes  or  '  bans ; '  to  the  first  ban  belong 
those  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine ;  to  the  second  those 
between  thirty  nine  and  forty-five. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  peace  the  footing  in  1890-91,  not  including  the  reinforcements  to 
be  added  after  October  1,  1890 :— 


Peace  Footing 

Officers 

Rank  and  Me 

Horses 

Guns 

Infantry,  171  regiments 

10,412 

310,009 





Rifles.  21  battalions    . 

44t) 

11,785 

— 

— 

Bezirkskommandos,  277 

462 

4,862 

— 

— 

Surgeons,  instructors,  &c.   . 
Total  Infantry    . 

— 

2.174 
328,800 

11,320 

Cavalry,  93  regiments 

2,351 

64,162 

02,469 



„          special      services 

(including  officers) . 

— 

848 

— 

— 

Field  Artillery,  42  regiments 

2,014 

40,928 

22,443 

— 

„            special    ser- 

vices (including  officers) 

— 

613 

— 

1,538 

Foot  Artillery,  14  regiments 

and  3  battalions 

728 

17,287 

30 

— 

Foot  Artillery  special  ser- 

vices (including  officers) 

— 

97 

— 

— 

Pioneers,  19    battalions,   2 

railway     regiments,    in- 

' 

cluding  1  balloon  detach- 

ment, 1  railway  battalion, 

and  2  railway  companies 

504  . 

12,233 

— 

— 

Special  Pioneer  services     . 

— 

98 

— 

— 

Trahi,  18  battalions  and  1 

company 

257 

(•),050 

3,300 

— 

Special  train  services 

— 

03 

— 

— 

Special  formations 

382 

1,006 

— 

— 

Non-regimental  officers, &c. 
Total       . 

2.121 

228 

— 

— 

19,737 

472.509 

88,302 

1.538 

By  the  law  of  March  11,  1887,  to  continue;  in  I'orce  to'March  81,  1894, 
the  peace  strength  of  the  Imjierial  army  is  468,409  men,  besides  officers, 
•urgeons,  paymasters,  &c. — in  all  492,216. 
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No  official  returns  of  the  war-strength  of  the  German  army  are  pub- 
lished ;  Dor  are  experimental  mobilirations  on  a  war-footinpr  ever  made. 
The  following  approximate  estimates  are  from  a  report  by  military  experts 
prepared  for  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  British  War  Office  in  1888. 
The  total  war  forces  of  the  Empire  would,  according  to  this  report,  con'i>t 
of  19  army  corps,  9  cavalry  divisions,  and  18  reserve  (Landwehr)  divi>iii:s, 
which  on  mobilisation  would  be  divided  into  a  Feld  Armee  or  active  anny, 
and  a  Bcxufzungf  Armee  or  garrison  army.  The  following  table  shows  the 
suggested  composition  of  these  two  armies : — 


Field  Army 

— 

ActiTc 

Reacrre 

Total 

Xtmy 

T«>tal 

Troops 

Troops 

Officers . 

22,377 

9,53G 

;      31,913 

16,209 

48,122 

Surgeons 

4,247 

1.3(X» 

i        5.547 

2  055 

7,602 

Other  officials 

7,928 

1,933 

I        9,861 

3,096 

12,957 

Rank  and  hie. 

942,408 

354,915 

•1,2!»7,323 

868,627 

2,165,950 

Horses  . 

280,472 

72,963 

i    353,435 

86,324 

439,759 

Field  guns     . 

2,028 

648 

i        2,676 

882 

U,558 

Othei-     car- 

1 
i 

t 

riages. 

40,081 

9,872 

'      49,953 

8,763 

58.716 

As  compared  with  this  total  of  2,231,631  men,  3,358  guns,  and  439,759 
horses  in  1888,  the  effective  mobilisetl  strength  of  Germany  in  1870  was 
1,183,389  men,  2,046  guns,  and  250,373  horses.  According  to  the  recruiting 
statistics  for  1888,  the  nimiber  of  fullv  trained  men  was  1,986,277  on 
April  1. 

To  this  fall  to  be  added  the  railway  staff  and  other  special  services,  and 
in  case  of  invasion  the  Landsturm,  estimated  at  about  700,000  men  ;  so  that 
in  the  last  extremity  Germany  on  her  present  organisation  would  have  a 
war-strength  not  far  short  of  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  mass  of  soldiers  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d"armce.  The  strength  of  an  ordinarv-  battalion  in 
peace  is  544  men,  raised  in  war  to  1,002  by  calling  in  part  of  the  reserves  : 
it  is  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which  in  war  consists  of  250  men 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  garrison  n  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
which  on  the  peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of 
infantry-  consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  raiments; 
each  infantry  division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command 
of  the  divisional  general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of 
artillery,  each  of  six  guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  bat- 
talion of  pioneers  are  attached.  Each  field-artillery  regiment  is 
divided  into  three  detachments,  each  of  three  or  four  batteries.  In  all 
there  are  364  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are  mounted.  Each  battery 
numbers,  as  a  rule,  in  peace  four,  in  war  six,  fully  mounted  guns.  In 
war  the  strength  can  be  raised  to  455  batteries.  The  corps  darm^  is 
considered  a  unit  which  is  independent  in  itself,  and  includes  not  only 
troops  of  all  three  arms,  but  a  portion  of  all  the  stores  and  apj^liance's 
which  are  required  by  a  whole  army  Each  corps  d'armee  consists  of  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  four  regiments,  with  two  horse- 
artillery  batteries  attached,  besides  the  two  cavalrv  resriments  attached  to 
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the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery  of  six  field  batteries  and 
one  mounted  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to  each  corps  d'armde 
one  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train. 

The  corps  d'armee,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distributed  through  the  Empire.  There  are  (besides  the  Prussian 
corps  of  the  guards)  19  army  corps  districts  and  one  divisional  district 
for  the  2oth  (Grand  Ducal  Hessian)  division,  twelve  of  which  are  named 
after  Prussian  provinces,  and  the  remaining  seven  after  States  of  the 
Empire.  They  are: — 1,  East  Prussia;  2,  Pomerania ;  3,  Brandenburg ;  4, 
Saxony ;  5,  Posen ;  6,  Silesia ;  7,  Westphalia ;  8,  Rhineland  ;  9,  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  10,  Hanover  ;  11,  Hesse-Nassau;  12,  Saxony;  13,  Wurttemberg  ; 
14,  Baden;  15,  Alsace;  16,  Lorraine ;  17,  West  Prussia;  and  the  1st  and 
2nd  Royal  Bavarian  Army  Corps.  Two  of  these  army  corps  were  added 
in  1890;  so  that  on  the  lines  of  the  above-mentioned  report  the  total 
war-forces  would  embrace  21  corps,  the  guard  corps  forming  the 
twentieth,  the  Hessian  division  being  strengthened  to  form  the  twenty- 
first. 

The  infantry  and  rifles  are  armed  with  Mauser's  breech-loading  repeating 
rifle  (1871-84),  carrying  eight  cartridges  in  the  magazine  and  one  in  the 
chamber,  with  an  extreme  range  of  3,300  yards  ;  weight,  10  lbs.  1  oz.,  with 
bayonet,  11  lbs.  13  oz.  The  cavalry  have  swords  and  carbines  ;  the  lancers 
swords  and  lances,  10  feet  long,  weighing  4^  lbs. 

III.  Navy. 

The  following  table  gives'  the  strength  of  the  German  navy  on 
April  1,  1890,  completed  and  building,  not  including  torpedo- 
boats  : — 


Kind  of  Vessel 

Num- 
ber 

Guns       Displacement 
in  metric  tons' 

Indicated 
Horse-power 

Crews 

Ironclad  ships 

Do.  (coast  defence) 
Frigate  cruisers  . 
Corvette      „ 
Cruisers 
Gunboats     . 
Avisos .... 
School  ships  and  boats 
Boats  for  other  purposes 

Total   . 

12 
15  « 

8 
10 

4 

3 

7 
10 

9 

145 

20 

116 

116 

26 

12 

18 

72 

8 

85,024 

19,140 

25,490 

26,058 

3,936 

1,467 

8,569 

14,387 

5,725 

69,400 

16,700 

25,100 

32,900 

4,200 

1,020 

21,850 

10,360 

6,860 

6,064 

1,371 

3,451 

2,813 

486 

249 

835 

1,880 

711 

78 

533 

189,796 

188,390 

17,860 

'  1  metric  ton  =  '9842  English  ton. 

*  This  Includes  the  lirutnmer  and  Brcmse,  with  deck  armour  and  no  side  armour. 


The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  29  ironclads,  includ- 
ing the  Frinzessin  Wilhelm  and  the  Irnne.  (Mt].=.material  of  hull ; 
I=riron  ;  S=steel ;  W=wood  ;  a=turret  ships  ;  6=barbette  ships ; 
c=central  battery  ships  ;  c?— broadside  ships  ;  e=armoured  gun- 
boats) : — 
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^ 

Armour 

_i 

T!ik-k. 

Guns 

Indi- 

Dis- 

Armoor-clad  Ships 

MtU 

c 

ness  at 
Water- 
line 

cated 
Horse- 

place- 
m^at,or 
TooiMge 

J 

Number 

Weight 

power 

Inches 

Sea-going  Ironclads: 

c  Kaiser 

I 

1874 

10 

i? 

23-ton  > 
4-ton) 

8,000 

7,676 

c  Deutschland 

I 

" 

10 

11 

23-ton^ 

4-ton) 

14|-ton ) 

12-ton  \ 
4-ton  j 

8,000 

7,676 

d  Konig  Wilhelm  . 

1868 

12 

8,000 

9,757 

a  Friedrich        der  \ 
Grosse                1 

1874 

9 

{t 

18-ton  \ 
6-ton  f 

5,400 

6,770 

a  Preui>sen 

1873 

9 

1   4 
1   2 

18-ton » 
6-ton) 

5.400 

6,770 

d  Friedricli  Karl     . 

1867 

5 

16 

9-ton 

3,500 

6,007 

d  Kronprinz   . 

„ 

5 

16 

9-ton 

4,800 

5,668 

b  Sachsen 

1877 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Bayem 

1878 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7.400 

b  Wiirttemberg 

„ 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Baden 

1880 

10 

8 

19.ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Oldenburg  . 

I&S 

1884 

111 

10 

19-ton 

3,900 

— 

Coast-defence 

A  rmou  r-clads :  * 

Siegfried 

1889 

— 

3 

— 

4.800 

3,600 

a  Arminius 

1864 

^ 

4 

9-ton 

1,200 

1,609 

e  Wespe 

1876 

8 

1 

36- ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Viper  . 

„ 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Biene  . 

« 

8 

I 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Skorpion 

1877 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Mucke 

« 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  BasilL*k 

1878 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Camaeleon 

„ 

8 

1 

36- ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Crocodil 

1879 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Salamander 

1880 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Natter. 

n 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Hummel 

1881 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

Deck-protected 

Cruisers :  * 

Bremse 

s 

1884 

) 

Brummer 

s 

f  — 

1 

12  J- ton 

1,600 

866 

Irene      .         .        . 

stw 

1887 

}- 

Prinzessiu  Wilhelm  |  S  ScW 

14 

6- ton 

8,000 

4,400 

'  Speed  from  12  to  14  3mots. 

'  Speed  9  knots,  except  Arminuu,  11,  Bremte  and  Brummer  14-6  knots. 

*  Speed  of  18  knots. 


Nearly  all  the  ships  are  armed  with  torpedo  gear, 
shows  the  strength  of  the  torpedo  flotilla : — 


The  following  table 
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Class 

No. 

Launched 

Tons 

Horse-power 

Speed— knoti 

Gunboats 
Despatch  vessels 
Torpedo  ship    . 
Tender 
Torpedo  boats  . 

5 
6 
1 
I 
G3 
49 
9 

1886-89 
1876-88 
1877 
1876 
1883-87 
1883-86 

250  to  320 

96oto  aooo 

2,810 
375 

75  to  85 
50 

■2,000  to  3,600 

2,350  to  5,400 

2,500 

21  to  22 

16  to  21 

13-9 

800 

1,000 

500 

60 

12-5 
20  to  22 
18-5  to  19 

There  are  thus  in  all  13  i  torpedo  vessels. 

The  following  ships  were  in  construction  January  1890 : — 4  belted  cruisers 
of  from  9,000  to  10,000  tons;  9  coast  defence  armourclads,  of  3,800  tons 
each ;  1  deck-protected  cruiser  of  4,230  tons  and  8,000  horse-power ;  1 
torpedo  gunboat  of  2,000  tons  and  5,400  horse-power,  speed  19  knots ;  1 
torpedo  despatch  vessel,  1,240  tons,  4,000  horse-power,  19  knots;  two  gun- 
vessels,  1,120  tons,  1,500  horse-power,  14  knots. 

Excepting  the  Konig  Wilhelni,  the  two  most  powerful  ships  of  the  navy- 
are  the  ironclads  Kaiser  and  Deiitschlancl,VA\xnGhed  at  Poplar  in  1874.  They 
are  sister  ships,  280  feet  long,  constructed  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Edward 
J.  Reed.  Each  is  protected  with  an  armour  belt  extending  all  fore  and  aft, 
from  5  feet  6  inches  below  the  water-line  to  the  main  deck,  and  has  an 
armour-plated  battery,  fitted  with  eight  18-ton  steel  breech-loading  Krupp 
guns,  arranged  to  tire  broadside.  In  addition  to  these  eight  guns,  there 
are  seven  other  guns  of  4  tons  weig'  t  placed  on  the  upper  deck.  The  thick- 
ness of  armour-plates  on  the  vital  parts  of  the  belt  and  battery  is  10  inches, 
elsewhere  it  is  8  inches.  The  upper  and  main  deck  beams  of  each  ironclad 
the  completely  covered  with  light  steel  plating,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
lower  deck  is  covered  with  plating  2  inches  and  \\  inch  thick. 

The  turret-ships,  Friedriehder  Grosse  and  Prenssen,  were  built  at  German 
dockyards,  after  the  same  model,  during  the  years  1873  and  1874.  Each 
of  them  has  two  tvirrets,  with  armour  of  the  thickness  of  9  and  10  inches 
round  them,  9  inches  on  the  side  at  the  water-line,  and  7  inches  fore  and 
aft,  while  the  armament  consists  of  four  22-ton  guns  in  the  turrets,  and  two 
5|-ton  guns  placed  fore  and  aft.  The  Konig  Wilhelni,  built  at  the  Thames 
Ironworks,  Blackwall,  was  designed  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  and  carries  29  guns 
made  of  Krupp's  hammered  steel.  The  armour  is  12  inches  thick  amidships 
at  the  water-line,  tapering  gradually  downwards  to  a  thickness  of  7  inches 
at  7  feet  below  the  water-line.  Behind  the  bowsprit,  and  midway  between 
the  main  and  the  mizen  masts,  are  two  bulkheads  each  of  6-inch  armour 
and  18  inches  of  teak;  the  forward  one  continues  from  the  lower  deck  up 
through  the  main  deck,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  7  feet  above  the  spar 
deck,  where  it  is  curved  into  the  form  of  a  semicircular  shield,  pierced  with 
portholes  for  cannon  and  loopholes  for  musketry.  Within  this  shield  are 
two  10-ton  guns,  which  can  be  used  to  fire  straight  fore  and  aft,  or  as  broad- 
side guns.  .  ' 

The  German  navy  was  commanded,  according  to  the  budget  of  1890-91, 
by  12  admirals,  who  had  under  them  892  ofticers  of  all  kinds,  including 
engineers  and  surgeons,  and  15,617  non-commissioned  officers,  men  and 
boys,  marines  and  sailors.  The  sailors  of  the  fleet  and  marines  are  raised 
by  conscription  from  among  the  seafaring  population,  which  is  exempt  on 
this  account  from  service  in  the  army.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  for 
able  seamen  to  volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in  recent 
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years  has  been  very  large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is 
estimated  at  80.000,  of  whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at 
home,  and  about  6,000  in  foreign  navies. 

Germany  lias  two  ports  of  war,  at  Kiel,  on  the  Riltic,  and  Wilhelms- 
haven  in  the  Bay  of  Jade,  on  the  North  Sea.  The  port  of  Wilhelmshaven 
is  a  vast  artificial  construction  of  granite,  and  comprises  five  separate  har- 
bours, with  canals,  sluices  to  regulate  the  tide,  and  an  array  of  dry  docks 
for  ordinary  and  ironclad  vessels. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850,  com- 
plete free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Generally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship 
prevail  in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves,  Baden, 
and  Wiirttemberg  are  parcelled  out  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  94  per  cent,  is  classed  as  pro- 
ductive, and  only  6  unproductive.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil, 
according  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1883),  was  as  follows  (in 
hectares  ;  1  hectare=2-47  acres)  : — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and 
other  cultivated  land,  26,311,968  ;  grass,  meadows,  permanent  pas- 
ture and  waste  lands,  10,944,570;  woods  and  forests,  13,908,398  ; 
all  other,  2,860,149. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

653,941 

Above  100  Hec- 
tares 

Total 

!       2,323,316 

2,274,090 

24,991 

5,276,344 

These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518 
were  actually  working  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as 
follows  : — 
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- 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Wheat       . 

1,916,633 

1,919,682 

1,933,337 

1,956,441 

Rye  . 

5,838,902 

5,842,280 

5,814,253 

5,801,889 

Barley 

1,731,480 

1,731,121 

1,723,115 

1,685,000 

Oats . 

3,806,535 

3,810,244 

3,832,488 

3,886,627 

Buckwheat 

215,561 

212,603 

208,976 

201,991 

Potatoes   . 

2,915,747 

2,918,147 

2,920,330 

2,917,720 

Hay  . 

5,909,701 

5,911,461 

5,902,693 

5,909,337 

Beetroot(su^ar) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„      (fodder) 

381,415 

383,984 

389,024 

396,779 

Vines 

120,301 

120,210 

120,588 

120,935 

Tobacco    , 

19,843 

21,466 

18,032 

17,400 

Hops 

47,371 

46,952 

46,448 

45,797 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons 
(1  metric  ton  =  2,200  lbs.  or  -984  of  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (1  hec- 
tolitre =  22  gallons),  and  in  tons  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows : — 


- 

188G-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Wheat  . 

2,666,423 

1-39 

2,830,804 

1-47 

2,530,842 

1-31 

2,372,413 

1-21 

Rye       .        .        . 

6,092,849 

1-04 

6,375,734 

1-09 

5,522,740 

0-95 

5,363.426 

0-92 

Barley  . 

2,337,206 

1-35 

2,205,504 

1-27 

2,260,590 

1-31 

1,938,41 9 

1-15 

Oats 

4,855,894 

1-28 

4,301,407 

113 

4,647,583 

1-21 

4,197,124 

1-08 

Buckwlieat  . 

120,876 

0-60 

102,622 

0-48 

111,966 

0-54 

123,097 

0-61 

Potatoes 

25,143,229 

8-62 

25,272,998 

8-55 

21,910,996 

7-50 

— 

— 

Hav       . 

17,903,338 

3-03 

16,362,238 

2-77 

15,469,931 

2-62 

18,423,230 

3-12 

Beetroot  (sugar)  . 

8,306,671 

— 

6,963,961 

— 

7,896,183 

— 

9,825,(139 

— 

(fodder) 

7,191,159 

18-85 

5,691,362 

14-82 

6,165,060 

15-85 

7,387,722 

18-62 

Tobacco 

38,585 

1-94 

40,866 

1-90 

26,358 

1-46 

— 

— 

Hops     . 

30,203 

0-64 

24,393 

0-52 

22,339 

0-48 

35,783 

0-78 

Heotolitrs 

Wine     . 

1,503,072     12-50 

2,392,042 

19-90 

2,859,998 

23-7 

2,021,569 

16-7 

In  1889  the  produce  of  sugar-beet  produced  944,505  tons  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  domestic  animals  according  to  the 
census  of  January  1883  : — 


- 

Number 

Value  in  1,000 
marks 

- 

TSxaabet 

Value  in  1,000 
marks 

Horses 
Mules    and 

asses 
Cattle 
Sheep 

3.522,545 

9,795 
15,786,764 
19,189,715 

1,678.662 

990 

8,074,264 

306,583 

Swine 
Goats 
Beehives  . 

Total  value 

9,206,195 
2,640,994 
1,911,797 

476,699 

39,660 

368,206 

— 

5,945,064 

Of  the  above  numbers  there  belong  to  Prussia  2,417,367  horses,  8,737,641 
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cattle,  14,752,328  sheep,  5,819,136  swine,  1,679,686  g.iats,  aud  1,238.040 
l^ehives:  to  Bavaria,  356,316  horses  3,037,C98  cattle,  1,178,270  sbcep. 
1,038,344  swine. 

II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted 
und(!r  the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,347,000  acres, 
or  257  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied 
by  forests  in  1889.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  per  cent, 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests ;  and  in  parts  of  Prussia  20  per  cent. 
From  forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  about  4 
millions  sterling. 

III.  Mixing. 

The  preat  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Pru-ssia, 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
Silesia,  for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for 
zinc.     Saxony  has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mine^  :  and  Akace  rich  coal-fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  (1886-89)  are 
lowrn  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  for  1889  being  provisional  only : — 


- 

l^'h 

>-■,             if?^r             ii-.<-.8 

1889         j 

Tom 

Tojis                 Tons         j        Tons 

Tons        ' 

Coal     . 

58,320,400 

58.056,0(W   60,334,000  65,386,100 

67.341,307 

Ligmte 

15,.S55,100 

15,626,000    15,898,600    16.574.000 

17,551,41  :t 

Iron  ore 

9,157,900 

8,485,800 1    9,351,100   10,664,300 

11,001 ,000  1 

Zinc  ore 

080,700 

705,2*.X)!       900,700        Gtn.S'^n 

709.000  j 

Lead  ore 

157,900 ' 

158,.500'       1.57,600'       ]'\- 

169,500 

Copper  ore  . 

021.400 

495,700        507,600 '      5: 

573,200 

Rock  .«?alt     . 

377,500 

444.40  J ;       405,400        414,»(~i 

544,300  i 

Potassic  salt 

920,900 

945,3<30!    1,080,100     1,235.300 

1,185,800  1 

Other     pro- 

1 

ducts 

226,100 

236,300 

237,9001      231,4"' 

1 

-         1 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in 
1888  was  over  494  million  marks:  in  18S9over  552  million  n^arks. 

The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production  of  the  foundries 
(provisional  returns)  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1889,  and  the  number 
of  foundries  engaged  principally  or  partly  with  each  metal  in  1888  : — 


Quantity  in 

Valae  in  1,00( 

fotrndries  fngsigvdi 
1888 

Average  Xo. 

metric  tons 
1889 

marks 
1889 

S»nds 
1888 

Chiefly       Partly 

Pig  iron   . 

4,999,832 

214,108 

105     !         6 

23,046 

Zinc 

135,977 

49,372 

29 

3 

8,784      j 

Lead 

100.599 

25,490 

14 

22 

2,915 

Copper     . 

24,458 

27,980 

9 

13 

3,098 

Silver 

403 

60,813 

7 

17 

2,362 

Tin  . 

63 

120 

3 

5 

Sulphur  and  sulph. 

acid 

387,483 

12,747 

67 

18 

4,217 

X  K 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  4,300  lbs.  of  gold,  valued  at  273,270/., 
were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  manufactures 
were  produced  to  a  total  weight  of  20,783  tons,  and  to  a  total  value  of 
8,036,800  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1888 
was  369,869,400  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  in  1888  was  4,345,371  metric  tons,  and  its  value  566,208,000 
marks.  In  1888  there  were  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  1,470  worka 
producing  finished  iron,  including  steel-works.  Over  170,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron,  besides  36,000  iron- 
miners.  In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining  alone  the  average 
number  of  hands  engaged  was  255,082  in  1888. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1875  the  fishing  population 
was  19,623  ;  in  1882  it  was  13,392.  In  1890  (January  1)  445  boats  (14,520 
tons),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  1,716,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in 
1  he  North  Sea  for  cod  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more  developed. 
In  1889  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  5,256,000  marks  were  exported,  while  the 
imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  17,047,000  marks,  of  salted  herrings  at 
31,963,000  marks,  of  other  salted  and  dried  fish  at  4,826,000  marks,  and -of 
oysters  and  other  marine  shell-fish  at  1,782,000  marks. 


V.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia  also  produce  linen  ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden 
produce  cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian 
provinces ;  silk  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is 
an  important  manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt ;  glass, 
porcelain,  and  earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and 
wooden  ware  in  Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria  ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and 
Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  per  10,000  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  leading  German  States  engaged  in  the  ])rincipal  manufactures. 
Additional  information  should  be  looked  for  under  the  various  States: — 


- 

Iron  Manu- 
facture 

Machi- 
nery, In- 
struments 

Textile 

Paper 

Leather 
and  India- 
rubber 

Wooden 
ware 

Prussia   . 

Bavaria  . 
1  Wurttemberg . 
'  Saxony    . 

Baden     . 

Alsace-Lorraine 

German  Empire 

89  3 
69-4 

88-9 
91-1 
68-5 
83-3 

71-8 
55-5 
87-2 

138-9 
94-4 

100-5 

156-9 
114-7 
171-6 
781-8 
152-2 
4G3-6 

17-9 

16-6 

27-8 
610 
25-8 
20-4 

24-6 
20-5 
326 
31'9 
30-7 
203 

91-0 
107-0 
128-2 
137-7 
119-6 
1101 

86-4           78-7 

201-3 

22-2 

26-9 

103-9 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  _sugar  manufacture  in 

the  ZoUgebiet  : — 


The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  18S8-89  was  560,148 

tons  ;  in  1887-88,  564,990  tons  ;  in  1886-87,  539,247  tons. 

In  1888-89  there  were  29  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch,  which 
yielded  11,011  tons  of  dry  sugar,  24,481  tons  of  syrup,  and  2,306  tons 
of  colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  within  the 
customs  district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  {Brav- 
^teuergehifi)  includes  all  the  States  of  the  ZoUgebiet,  with  the  exception  of 
Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Batlen,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  each  of  which  the 
•excise  is  separately  collected.  The  amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of 
hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22  gal    ns). 


_                        Beer 
iea«         Excise  Dist. 

Bavaria 

WUrttem- 
barg 

Bwlfn 

Akace- 
liorraine 

Total 

1884-85         24,613 
1885-86        24.291 
1 886-87         26,566 
1887-88  1      27,476 
1888-89  1      28,656 

12.608 
12,665 
13,096 
13,705 
13,526 

3,028 
2,879 
3.a06 
3,558 
3,163 

1,236 
1,244 
1.301 
1,485 
1,509 

802 
691 
719 

778 
759 

42,287 
41,770 
44,988 
47,0112 
47,603 

The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  ihe  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1888-89, 9,556  ;  in  1887-88,  9,639  ;  in  1886-87,  9,70»;  on  the  annual  average 
<iE  1881  to  1885,  10,755.  The  amount  brewed  ^er  head  of  the  population 
in  1888-89  was  in  litres  (1  litre  =  1  76  imperial  pint): — the  Excise  district 
77  (Pru.ssia  69,  Saxony  117),  Bavaria  245,  Wurtteml)erg  156,  Baden  93, 
Alsace-Lorraiue  48.  The  average  annual  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  ZoUgebiet  for  the  sixteen  years  1872-89,  was  89"4 
litres  or  19i  gallons.  In  1888-89  there  were  65,652  distilleries  in  operation, 
which  produced  2,727,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and 
guidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein, 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October  15,  1888,  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Germany,  the  two  free 
ports  of   Hamburg  and   Bremen,  with  one  or  two  other  small 
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places,  having  been  then  incorporated.  A  few  districts  in  Bciden^ 
with  a  population  of  3,902,  and  a  small  part  of  tlie  port  of  Ham- 
burg (152  inhabitants)  remain  still  unincluded.  Included  in  the 
Zollverein  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  also  the 
Austrian  commune  of  Jungholz. 

The  following  statistics  apply  throughout  to  the  customs 
district  as  before  October  15,  1888. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  com- 
merce for  the  five  years  1885-89  : — 


Years 

Special 

Trade 

General  Trade 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1885 

2,989,969 

2,915,257 

4,373,981 

4,322,076       [ 

188G 

2,944,854 

3,051,371 

4,365,855 

4,451,484 

1887 

3,188,798 

3,190,147 

4,669,003 

4,682,396 

1888 

3,43.5,877 

3,352,602 

5,094,216 

4,863,081 

1889 

4,087,060 

3,256,421 

5,671,740 

4,811,600 

Germany  had  besides  a  direct  transit-trade,  valued  in  1888  at 
1,301,936,000  marks,  and  in  1889  at  1,280,955,000  marks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  com- 
merce for  1888  and  1889  :— 


— 

1888 

1889; 

Imports  in 

Exports  in 

Imports  in 

Exports  in 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

Living  animals      .... 

15.5,664 

94,507 

183,493 

31,904 

Animal  products   .... 

81,022 

21,151 

95,328 

19,778 

Articles  of  consumption 

751,287 

391,389 

1,045,926 

369,393 

Seeds  and  plants  .... 

42,596 

26,178 

36,647 

21.437 

Fuel      ....... 

71,000 

115,099 

95,029 

116,757 

Fats  and  oils         .... 

215,279 

26,600 

238,063 

25,764 

Raw  and  manufactured  materials : — 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. 

242.845 

2.36,109 

267,451 

259,203 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

51,193 

117,409 

59,150 

102,703 

Metals  and  metal  wares    . 

317,150 

486,699 

285,562 

432,713 

Wcorlen  wares  .... 

170,696 

113,008 

217,520 

116,331 

Paper  goods       .... 

14,226 

94,631 

13,841 

89,057 

Leather,  &c 

167,321 

236,922 

183,985 

237,175 

Textiles 

1,025,425 

1,075,239 

1,211,163 

1,084,833 

Caoutchouc,  &c  . 

28,402 

23,046 

34,544 

26,667 

Machinery,  instruments,  kc. 

49,960 

136,189 

66,240 

156,694 

Hardware,  kc 

25,520 

85,3(59 

28.339 

85,081 

Literature,  art,  &c. 

26,291 

72,396 

24,779 

79,097 

Various 

To'.al 

3,435,877 

661 

— 

1,834 

3,352,602 

4,087,060 

8,256,421 
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All  the  receipts  of  the  Zollverein  are  paid  into  a  commo*i 
exchequer,  and  distributed,  pro  rata  of  population,  among  th<* 
States  of  the  Empire.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
duties,  only  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt),  salt, 
sugar  manufactured  from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  ice.  Since  1879 
Germany  has  l>een  protectionist  in  h^r  copimercial  policy.  The 
«:ross  pro<luce  of  the  customs  in  1887-^8  was  270,368,000  marks, 
or  7"7  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  combined  imports  of  gold  and  silver  (included  in  the 
above)  amount  to  145,158,000  marks,  and  exports  146,743,000 
marks  for  1888  ;  and  71,988,000  and  89,766,C00  for  1889. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above 
heads  were,  in  thousands  of  marks  value,  as  follows  in  1889  : — 


1.0C0    I 
Marlu 


1.000 

1,000 

j 

Harks 

Marks 

?  /Horaei   . 

78.616 

Barley 

91.454 

Cotwn  (raw) . 

J  ~  J  Swine    . 

38.769 

Coffee  (raw)     . 

199.283 

Wool       .        .        . 

i  1  Wheat    .       . 

75,389 

Petroleum 

81.337 

WoijUen  yam . 

2  1  Rye       .       . 

113,444 

Baw  hides 

89.486 

Baw  silk. 

T.  (Hops      . 

23,0JJ 

Paper 

53.358 

Wo-jUen        fabrics 

3     Sugar     . 

162.843 

Leather  goods . 

117.379 

(unprinted) 

?  A  Coal  and  coke 

110,410 

Cotton  cloth  (coarse) 

53.971  ; 

Hosiery  . 

X     Aniline  dres  . 

lAMl  ' 

Mixed  silk  and  cot- 

( 

■ 

W  I  Wooden  goods 

52.144 

ton  cloth 

157,926 

279.99t> 
279.744 
1 12  6i9 
129.211 


1«S3M 
106,518 
1S1.930 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of 
the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  : — 


—               J          1885         j         1886                   1887 

1888                   1889 

I 

£ 

£          !          £ 

£                       £ 

,  Exports  from 

j 

Germany     . 

23,069,163 

21,422.342   24,563,536 

26,724,347   27,104,832' 

'  Imports      of 

,    British  pro- 

:             1 

1    duce    . 

16,415,984 

13,676,320   15,617,212 

15,731,788    18  343,243  ! 

Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  1889  amounted  to  31,148,731/. 

The  commerce  of  the  Zollverein  (all  but  a  fractional  area  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  included  October  1888)  was  divided 
as  follows  in  1888  and  1889  :— 
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Countries 


German  Free  Ports        . 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary   . 

Bussia    .... 

Switzerland   . 

Belgium 

Netherlands  . 

France  and  Algeria 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark        , 

Spain     .... 

Balkan  Peninsula  (including 

Greece,    Montenegro,   and 

Turkey  in  Asia) . 
Portugal         .... 
British  India 

Rest  of  Asia  .... 
Africa  (except  Algeria) . 
North  and  Central  America  . 
South  America  and  West  Indies 
Australia        .... 
Other  countries 

Total         .        .         .         .  i 


Imports 
from 


Exports  to 


1,000  marks 

555,280 

498,117 

454,573 

456,492 

148,289 

271,926 

250,391 

216,638 

111,900 

49,913 

22,854 

24,912 


10,652 

3,955 

33,428 

10,876 

15,891 

158,268 

119,322 

20,493 

1,707 


1,000  marks 

808,230 

481,156 

.320,781 

199,626 

163,923 

172,098 

284,175 

220,440 

84,727 

69,267 

62,911 

25,761 


49,524 

8,172 

8,457 

30,703 

10,189 

250,086 

89,262 

12.022 

1,142 


I3,^*«      Exports  to 


1,000  marks 

52,700 

674,945 

537,249 

551,797 

181,074 

337,203 

286,180 

285,435 

148,796 

70,837 

42,716 

32,091 


28,-999 

9,851 

95,275 

32,970 

39,576 

340,471 

294,977 

35,067 

8,851 


1,000  marks 
105,038 
652,338 
340,762 
196,899 
177,402 
137,211 
258,189 
210,166 
103,377 
106,834 
72,250 
44,615 


85,599 

18,991 

26,502 

57,803 

22,145 

432,287 

181,294 

23,538 

3,181 


1,435,877  1  3,352,602   4,087,060  I  3,266,421 


The  following  tables  give  the  declared  vahie  of  the  principal  articles^ 
exported  to  and  imported  from  Great  Britainin  each  of  the  years  1885-89  : — 


Staple  Exports  from  Germany 
to  Great  Britain 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 

188» 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cereals  and  flour  . 

>,061,370 

1,652,176 

1,646,655 

3,244.459 

2,445,758 

Sugar    .... 

-,,836,602 

5,183,163  7,020,702 

6,539,015 

8,773,220 

Animals,  live 

1,098,075 

820,806    758,306 

839,454 

396,835 

Bacon  and  hams  . 

],. 347,887 

1,036,658  1,034,129 

652,833 

186,552 

Eggs  and  butter    . 

1,470,325 

1,370,144  1,772,223 

2,073.532 

1,484,6201 

Timber. 

1,001,797 

75.3,94611,138,777 

1,078,847 

1,387,824 

Zinc       .... 

444,626 

392,822     410,708 

554,010 

613,661 

Woollen  manufactures . 

439,439 

561,128    572,550 

691,378 
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'<  Principal  articles  of  British  Pro- 
duce imported  into  Gennauy 


UM 


1W7 


1883 


£]£[£[£■£ 
Cotton  manafactures  & 

yam  ....  3,205,692  3,097,92*J  2,914,464  2,477,229  2,874,9GT 
Woollnmanufact.&yarrj2,G63,015  2,783,728  2,801,806  2,757,267  3,012,764 
Iron,  wrought  and  un-  |  j  ;  i 

wrought  .  .  .1  801,690  645,144;  671,1961  871,2451,291,520 
Herrings  .  .  .  11,152,150'  928,424'  715,562  757,531 1  822.2:* 
Machinery    .        .        .  i  1,408,477  l,184,683X284,766il,699,457  1,731,774  ; 


Coals,  cinders,  iic. 


958.946 1.009.5601   998,412  1.070,582  1,403,855 


Other  imports  of  British  produce  in  1S>'9  are  alkali,  39,026^. ;  chemicaL«, 
328,473f. ;  hardwares,  15*3,043/.;  leather,  342,003/. ;  liiicn  and  linen  goods, 
473,233/. ;  oils,  562,585/. ;  wool,  961,276/. 

Germany  imported  from  Great  Britain  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  valued 
at  1,326,867/. ;  wool  at  4.143,360/.  in  1889.  Tea  imported  from  Great  Britain 
declined  from  1,082,950/.  in  1884  to  443,678/.  in  1889. 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
on  January  .1,  1888,  1889,  and  1890 :— 


i 

Baltic  Pons 

Xorth  Sea  Porta 

j     Total 

Shipping 

Xaiiil>er 

:  Tonnage 

Number 

1  Tonnage 

j  Nmnber 

;  Tonn:i|^ 

i  1888:— 

1       Sailing  vessels  . 

I      Steamers  . 

Totals        . ' 

1889 :—                   1 
Sailing  vessels  .  ' 
Steamers  . 

Totals 

1890  :— 

Sailing  vessels  . 

Steamers  . 
1 
;               Totals 

1,037 
333 

235,293 
117,240 

2,057 
384 

1 

'  534,526 

353,124 

1 

'    3,094 
717 

1               : 

'    769,818 

470,364. 

1,370 

352,532 

2,441 

1  887,650 

I    3,811 

1.240,182 

921 
342 

205,575 
120,102 

1,964 
408 

525.740 
382,477 

2,885 
750 

731,315 
502,579 

1,263 

325,677 

2  372 

908,217 

3,635 

1,233,891 

890 
355 

191,814  i 
137,908 

1,889 
460 

510.996 
480,003 

2.779  , 

815 

1 

702,810 
617,911 

1,245 

329.722  j 

2,349 

990,999 

3,594 

1,320,724 

o-?^  *^®  *°*^  shipping  in  1888,  2,386  of  377,390  tons  ;  in  1889  '>  255  of 
3o4,213  tons;  and  in  1890  (Jan.  1),  2.216  of  351,059  tons  belonged  to 
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Prn.ssian  port-.=i.      The  total   number  of   sailors  in  the  merchant  navy  in 
1890  was  37,857 ;  in  1878  it  was  40,832. 

The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  100    '  ,nn  r,nn  f^.,,  V^n  i  nnnT^r.,     1,000-2,000 
rp  ;  100-500  Tons  500-1,000  Tons      '  rr.      . 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


1,564 
166 


788 
211 


2.i6 
196 


180 
194 


2,000  Tons 
iiad  ovei- 


11 
49 


Of  the  sailing  vessels  297  were  tot-illy  of  iron  or  steel  ;•  of  the  steamers 
all  but  5  were  of  iron  or  steel,  and  769  were  propelled  by  screws. 
The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  at  all  German  ports : — 


- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Tonnage    |   Kumber 

10,072.566     10,r38 
8,240,626|    15,024 

Tonnage        Number 

Tonnage 

1887:  — 
Enhered . 
Cleared  . 

1888  :— 
Entered  . 
Cleared  . 

1889  :— 
Entered  . 
Cleared  . 

52,344 
47,303 

922,114     62,.382 
2,835,747      62,327 

10,994,680 
11,076,273 

52,121 
46,618 

10.713,470 
8,723,212 

10,381 
15,987 

1 
1,227,510     62,482 
3,299,407     62,605 

11,940,980 
12,022.619 

12,905,445 
12,963,502 

57,161 
48,740 

11.822,040 
8,843,750 

10.296 
18,651 

1,083,405:    67,457 
4,119,752     67,391 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  cleared  as  compared  with  national  shipping  were  as  follows 
in  1889:— 


Foreign  Ships 

Entered 

.Cleared 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballabt 

With  Ca;goes 

In  Biil!;vHt 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnag« 

No. 

Tonnage 

IJiitiRli  . 
DniiiKh  . 
SwediHh 
Dutch    . 
Norwegian    . 
Uiissian 

5,35t) 
4.966 
2,954 
1,220 
1,177 
639 

3,657,890 

607  842 
579,982 
194,017 
389,271 
161,138 

297 
1.490 
285 
181 
125 
31 

210,95? 

12l',428 
57,623 
18,057 
33,392 
8.372 

3,199 
3,872 
1.893 
1.073 
S3H 
244 

11.054 
35,331 

1.919.238 
5'i3.375 
383.750 
177,890 
28.-).296 
71,011 

2,393 

2,.568 

1,640 

300 

4S-2 

443 

1,928.434 
168.238 
347,572 
30.483 
161,292 
103,451 

Total,  includ- 
ing    otlior 
foreign 

GcruittUHliips 

10,603 
38.223 

5,790,832 
8,747.460 

2.431 
7.601 

473.517 
876,982 

3,574.367 
4.942,167 

7.897 
10,452 

2.681,318 
1,399,005 

The  shipping  at  the  seven  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follows  in 
1889:— 
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- 

With  Cargoes 

InBaOaot 

Total              1 

Nnaiber !    Tomnge 

Komber 

TamMfe 

Nunbcr 

Tonnage    | 

Hamburg': — 

1 

Entered     . 

7.985  ,  4,r><>5.G50 

I'l -.-s 

•J7^H,;i 

8,673 

4,844,511 

Cleared      . 

6.682     3.582,337 

2.15S 

1,323,932 

8,840 

4,906,269; 

Stettin : — 

1 

Entered     . 

3,566     1.175,962 

58 

22,757 

3.624 

1,19-<.719 

Cleared      . 

2,917  , 

870,699 

707 

322,969 

3,624 

1.193.668 

Bremen  •:  — 

Entered     . 

2,173 

1.280,089 

257 

73.628 

2.430 

1.353.717 

Cleared      . 

1,844 

1,029,751 

620 

310,167 

2,464 

1,339,918 

Kiel:- 

■ 

Entered 

4,534  1     563,844 

90 

6,221 

4,624 

570,065 

Cleared      . 

2,056  1     274,768 

2.530 

295,899 

4.636 

570.667 

Lubeck': — 

i 

! 

Entered      . 

2,545       520,772 

92 

14,572 

2,637 

535.344 

Cleared 

1,737 

341,549 

908 

196,543 

2.645 

538,092 

Neufahrwasser 

j 

(Danzig)  :— 

. 

1 

Entered 

1,422 

427,045 
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168,162 

1.976 

595.207  i 

Cleared 

1.777 

r.13,480 

182 

79,586 

1.969 

693,066 

Konigsberg: — 

1 

Entered     . 

1,342 

309,015 

321 

77,216 

1.663 

386,231: 

Cleared 

1.693 

3^^2.956 

63 

19,677 

1,756  ,     402.633  , 

InclUfUng  Cnxhaven. 


*  IncluiUng  Bremerharea  and  Vegeaack. 
*  Including  Traremiinde. 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not 
included  in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1,  1888,  numbered  20,390,  of 
which  19,989  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,100,705  tons. 

Internal  Commanications. 
I.  Railways. 
The  great  majority  of  the  German  railways  are  now  owned  by  the  Im- 
perial or  State  Governments.  Out  of  25,353  miles  of  railway  completed  and 
open  for  traffic,  only  3,545  miles  belonged  to  private  companies,  and  of 
these  291  miles  were  worked  by  Government.  Narrow-gauge  lines  mea- 
i-ured  509  miles  (Government  line  236  miles)  in  18»8-89. 

The  mileage  and  financial  condition  of  German  railways  (including 
narrow-gauge  lines)  are  shown  as  follows,  for  the  five  years  ending  1889 : — 


Tea« 


Total  Length, 
in  English 

miles 


1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-8» 


Total  Capital, 
in  1,000  marks 


Expenditure 
(1,000  marks) 


Receipts 


I  Percentage 
on  Capital ' 


(1.000  marks)   j-^^" 


22.844 
23.3.S7 
23,928 
24.711 


9.630.281 
9.742.606 
9,843,708 
1>.9S8.253 
10,116,246 


.=81.832 
574,795 
574.935 
r)!S7.973 
635,813 


1.016,136 

•.»y8.«ii3 

1,026.361 
1.0t>4.442 
1.172.188 


4-60 
4-42 
4-66 
517 
5-40 


The  txjtal  length  ia  August  1390  was  28,2!>J  miles. 
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Certain  lines  not  open  to  public  traffic,  which  in  1888-89  measured 
1,370  miles,  are  not  included  in  the  above  ligures.  In  1888-9  197,880,000 
metric  tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were  carried  by  German  railways, 
and  paid  788,097,000  marks.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1888-9 
was  339,864,000,  yielding  299,988,000  marks.  In  these  numbers  narrow- 
gauge  lines  are  not  included. 


II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  are 
retained  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Governments  ;  but  all  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  (Heichxpont- 
geiiet).  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employes  and  offices  of 
the  post  and  telegraph  services  for  the  year  1889  : — 


Employes 


No.  of  Post 
Offices 


No.  of  Boxes 


No.  of  Tele- 
graph  Offices 


Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria 
Wiirttemberg  . 

Total  in  Empire , 


107,823 
8,432 
4,374 


120,629 


21,212 

1,604 

594 


23,410 


69,005 
8,432 
4,374 

80,941 


14,439 

1,467 

502 


16,408 


The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-offices  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  t  lu;  \  alue  of 
post-office  orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1889  : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Total 

Letters    . 
Post  Cards 
Printed  matter 
Samples  . 
Journals . 

Total,  includ- 
ing other 
dispatches  . 

Money  sent 
(marks) 

882,094,930 
294,157,1.30 
338,341,040 
21,386,660 
620,795,555 

98,823,730 

18,113,320 

22,959,970 

1,918,500 

101,742,800 

33,740,670- 
10,813,390 
13,829,670 
605,530 
38,435,083 

1,014.659,330 

323,083,840 

365,130,680 

23,880,490 

760,973,438 

2,327,283,052 
19,924,155,294 

260,730,226 
1,591,437,030 

107,140,172 
725,877,416 

2,695,153,450 
22,241,469,704 

The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in 
1889-90  was  as  follows  :— 

- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

WUrttemberg 

Empire 

Receipts   . 
Expenditure 

Surplus 

214,070,173 
186,703,051 

27,367,122 

17,978,177 
15,073,499 

2,904,678 

9,479.271 
8,079,448 

241,527,621 
209,855,998 

31,671,623 

1.399,823 
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The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1889 : — 


.- 

Telegraph        Telegraph 
Lines,  Eiig-      Wires,  Eng- 
lish miles         lishmiles 

IiUaiul 
Telegruus  Xo. 

I 
Foreign 
TdegnLms 

Reichspostgebiet 
j  Bavaria     . 
Wiirttemberg  , 

Total  in  Empire   . 

50,012         175,966 
5,492           23,474 
1,912     1         4,764 

15,794,611 

1,381,328 

807,311 

6,997,728 
354,426 
136,004 

57,416     !     204,204    '    17,983,250 

7,488,158 

Honey  and  Credit 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  thoasands  of  marks)  of  the 
money  coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire : — 


Tear 

Gold 

surer 

Kickel 

Copper 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Total  (since 

1872)      . 
■Withdrawn 

Surplus 

8,148-9 

.^5.740-4 

118,215-4 

144,288-7 

202.379-2 

2,428-9 
4,848-6 
3,005-6 
4,156-0 
7440 

1,0010 
4,300-8 
3,115-5 

86-7 
231-8 
3373 
293-0 
4526 

10,664-5 

40,820-8  ■ 
122,5593  i 
153,038-5  ■ 
206.691-3  j 

2,430,789-2 
2,231-2 

465,263-6 
13,0276 

43,577-6 
1-2 

10,997-4 
01 

2,950.627-8 
15,260-1  { 

^,428.5580 

■ 

452,236-0 

43,576-4 

10,997-3 

2,935,367-7  \ 

The  amount  of  the  above  total  removed  from  circulation  through  ex- 
port, melting,  or  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  Certain  coins  previously  in  cir- 
culation are  still  legal  tender,  though  they  are  gradually  t)eing  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Their  total  value  is  estimate<l  (1 889)  at  664,994.200  marks, 
in  old  mark-pieces,  and  between  410.000,000  and  500.000.000  marks  (1881> 
in  *  Vereinsthaler,'  coined  in  Austria  before  the  end  of  1867. 

The  following  table  shows  the  financial  position  of  the  16  note-issuing 
banks  (18  in  1885-86)  (yotenbaiUen),  in  thousands  of  marks  at  the  end  of 
each  year : — 


Year 

LiABiUTiES                         '                              Asstrrs                               ; 

Capital 

Reserve 
Fund 

Kotesin 

Circnla- 

tion 

Total 
including 
other  Lia- 
bilities 

C!oinand 
Bnllion 

Votes  of 

Stete  and 

other 

Banks 

Bills 

Total 
inclndiag 
other 
Assets    : 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

268,332 
268,332 
262,932 
262,932 
266,325 

40,409 
41.925 
41,645 
42,863 
43,930 

1,061.623 
1,215,498 
1,208,002 
14!88,325 
1,351,845 

1,723,987 
1,904.917  i 
1,935,095  j 
1,982.035  1 
2,105,913  ' 

700,976 
753.603 
849430 
938,079 
815.137 

64,760 
62,453 
49,115 
47.043 
5S,«S« 

736,045 
814431 
834,067 
765473 
878,344 

1,737.695 
1,914,258  . 
I,945.n0  ; 
1,989,861  i 
3.120.009  1 
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•  Reichskassenscheine,'  small  paper  notes  for  5,  20,  and  HO  marks,  were 
in  circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1889  to  the  value  of  126,552,400  marks. 
Owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  tax  upon  bank-notes  issued  in  excess  of  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  reserve-fund,  the  number  of  note-issaing  banks  is 
only  16  (1889).  At  the  end  of  1889  the  notes  of  these  banks  in  circulation 
represented  a  value  of  1,350,066,300  marks. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  measures. 

The   money,  weights,  and  measures  generally  in  use  throughout  the 
■whole  of  Germany,  and  their  British  equivalents,  are — 


Money. 

The  Marli,  of  100  Pfennlge,  approximate  value  =  \s.:  20  43  marks  =  £1. 
The  ThaAer  =  3  marks. 

On  July  9,  1873,  a  law  for  the  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the 
Empire,  passed  by  the  Eeichstag,  was  published  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Under  this  law  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  same  law  ordered 
the  adoption  of  the  mark  as  the  general  coin.  There  are  gold  5-mark, 
10-mark,  and  20-mark  pieces,  the  first  called  halbe-krone,  or  half-crown,  the 
second,  krone  or  crown,  and  the  third,  doppel-krone  or  double-crown. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Ger- 
many on  January  1,  1872.  The  names  of  the  metrical  weights  find  measures 
and  the  British  equivalents  are  : — 

The  Gram =  1543  grains  troy. 

„     Kilogram     .         .         .         ,     =  2205  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
„     Tomie,\S)^  Kg.  .         .     -2,200  lbs.  =  197  cwt. 

„     Liter,  3f ass         .         .         .     =:  1-76  imperial  pint. 
„     Meter,  Stab         .         .         .     =3-28  feet  or  39-37  inches. 
,,     Kilometer    ....     =  1,094  .yards  (-621  mile),  or  nearly  5  fur- 
longs. 
„     Ileltar        .         .         .         .     =  2-47  acres. 
„     Quadrat,  ov  Square,  Kilometer  =  2i7  acres,  or  2^  sq.  kil.  to  1  sq.  mile. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 
1.  Of  Germany  in  Great  Britain. 

Ant bassador. —Count  Paul  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg,  accredited  Nov.  23, 

1885. 
Councillor  of  Embassy. —Count  P.  Metternich. 
Secretary.— Prince  HansHeinrich  von  Ple.sg, 
Military  and  Naval  Attachi'.'-KoTVctten-KviTp'Mn  Hascnclever. 
Director  of  CViflWfwy.— Wilhelm  Adolph  Schmettau. 


DIFLOMATIC   REPKESENTATIVES 
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Germany  has  also  Consular  reprc?cr/- 
places  in  the  British  Empire  :— 


t  he  following  among  other 


Aberdeen 

Plymouth 

Hong  Kong 

Belfast 

Southampton 

Halifax  (N.S.) 

Bra«lford 

Sunderland 

KingstOB  (Jamaica) 

Cardiff 

Accra 

Madras 

Dublin 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Dundee 

Auckland 

Montreal 

Glasgow 

Bombay 

Quebec 

Hull 

Brisbane 

Rangoon 

Leith 

Calcutta 

Singapore 

Liverpool 

Cape  Town 

Sydney 

Manchester 

Ceylon 

Wellington  (N.Z.) 

Newcastlie 

D'Urban 

Teterhead 

Gibraltar 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 

Amlassador.—^\i  Edward  Baldwin  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Pekin,  1871-73  ;  Athens,  1873-75;  Rome,  1875-78 ;  Con- 
stantinople, 1878-79  ;  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egj'pt,  1879-83;  ap- 
pointed Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  October  10, 
1879;  Envoy  and  Minister  to  Belgium,  August  29,  1883;  appointed  to 
Berlin,  September  20,  1884. 

Secretary. — Hon.  P.  Le  Poer  Trench. 

Military  Attache.— Col.  Frank  S.  Russell. 

yaral  Attachr.— Captain  Sir  W.  Cecil  Henry  Domville,  Bart.,  R.N. 

Cnmmercial  Atatchi.—^vc  J.  A.  Crowe.  K.C'.M.G.,  C.B. 

Cvnsul- General. — Herr  G.  von  Bleichroder. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
following  places : — 


Diisseldorf 

Lubeck 

Memel 

Frankfort-on-Main 

Leipsic 

Stettin 

Hamburg 

Rostock 

Swinemunde 

Bremen 

Weimar 

Gluckstadt 

Bremerhaven 

Konigsberg 

Mannheim 

Cuxhaven 

Breslau 

Kiel 

Danzig 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

In  1884  Germany  began  to  extend  her  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe.  Of  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  she  has  none ;  but 
she  has  declared  her  protection  over  various  areas  or  spheres  of  influence 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Western  Pacific,  within  which  a  few  factories  and 
trading  posts,  and  in  some  cases  some  plantations,  have  been  established 
by  Germans  and  other  Europeans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
foreign  regions  at  present  (December  1890)  under  the  protection  or  influ- 
ence of  Germany,  the  estimates  given  being  necessarily  vague  : — 
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Date  of 
Acquisition 

Method  of 
Government 

Estimated 
Area 

Estimated 
population 

In  Africa : — • 

Togoland        .       , 

Cameroons 

German      South  -  West 

Africa. 
Crennan  East  Africa 

Total  African  Possessions  . 

In  the  Pacific  .■— 

Kai,ser  Wilhelm's  Land  . 
Bismarck  Archipelago  . 
Solomon  Islands     . 
Marshall  Islands    , 

Total  Pacific  Possessions    . 

Total  Foreign  Dependencies 

1 

1884 
1884 

1884-90 
1885-90 

1884-90 

1885-86 
1885 
1886 
1886 

1884-86 

1884-90 

Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Commissioner 

East   Africa    Company 

and  Commissioner     . 

1     Imperial    Commis-  J 
f          sioners 

Imperial  Commissioner 

16,000 
130,000 

342,000 

345,000 

600,000 
2,600,000 

250,000 

1,760,000 

833,000 

5,110,000 

72,000 

19,000 

9,000 

150 

! 

110,000  '■ 

190,000  : 

80,000  ' 
10,000  1 

100,150 

390,000 

933,150 

5,500,000 

These  possessions  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The  Colonial  Budget 
for  the  three  West  African  dependencies  alone  for  1890-91  showed  an 
expenditure  of  564,500  marks,  and  an  income  of  295,700  marks. 

TOGOLAND. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Seguro,  situated  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  in  Upper  Guinea,  has  an  estimated  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  500,000.  It  extends  from  long.  0°  30'  E.  to  long. 
1°  41'  E.,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  about  lat.  7°  20'  N.,  though  the 
boundary  towards  the  interior  is  b}'  no  means  definitely  fixed.  Declared  a 
German  protectorate  in  1884,  it  is  placed  under  an  imperial  commissioner, 
assisted  by  a  secretary,  an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  merchants.  Little  Popo  is  regarded  as  the  capital ; 
Lome  is  the  chief  port,  and  Porto  Seguro  and  Bagida  are  also  on  the  coast. 
Togo,  the  principal  native  town,  which  has  given  name  to  the  region,  is 
situated  on  Lake  Togo,  and  is  said  to  have  3,000  inhabitants.  Maize,  yams, 
tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives, 
most  of  whom  are  Ewe  negroes  ;  and  cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and 
dye-woods  grow  in  the  forests  ;  but  the  country  is  still  entirely  unexploitcd, 
and  the  only  commerce  is  the  barter  trade  for  palm-oil  and  ivory,  carried 
on  by  a  few  factories  on  the  coast.  On  August  1,  1887,  an  import  tax  wjis 
impo.sed  upon  European  goods.  An  armed  police  force  of  thirty  negroes 
has  been  organised.  In  1889  93  vessels  of  80,170  tons  entered  the  ports  of 
the  colony,  of  which  50  of  51,246  tons  were  German. 

CAMEROONS. 

The  Cameroon  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  120  miles  on  the  Bight  of 
BLafra,  between  the  Campo  Eiver  and  the  llio  del  Rey,  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  the  cast  of  Yola  on  the 
Upper  Bcnue,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  inland  due  cast  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Campo  River  to  about  the  meridian  of  long.  15°  E., 
which  may  be  r^arded  as  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of  the  protectorate. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  130,000  square  miles  ;  the  population  at  2,600,000. 
In  August  1890  there  were  105  whites,  of  whom  65  German,  23  English. 
It  became  a  German  protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial 
governor,  assisted  by  a  chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of 
three  representative  merchants.  The  country  is  fertile,  and  numerous 
valuable  African  vegetable  productions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations 
of  cacao  and  tobacco  have  been  formeii  by  the  Deutsche  Plantagen- 
Gesellscbaft  (1886),  and  numerous  factories  carry  on  an  active  trade  in 
ivory  and  palm-oil.  On  January  1,  1888,  an  import  duty  was  imposed 
on  European  goods.  The  chief  town  is  Cameroons,  and  in  the  south 
Batanga.  Bimbia  and  Bakundu-town  are  other  important  trading  stations, 
and  Aqua-town  and  Bell-town  are  the  principal  native  settlements.  In 
1889,  38  German  vessels  of  47,634  tons  and  44  British  vessels  ot  52,833 
tons  entered  the  ports  of  Cameroons. 

GEEMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AFKICA. 

This  region  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  930  miles,  exclusive  of 
Walfisch  Bay,  which  is  British.  The  Orange  Biver  forms  the  south 
boundary  to  long.  20^  E. ;  the  east  boundary  goes  north  along  the  20°  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat. ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  long. 
21°  E.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel ;  it  then  goes  cast  to  the 
Chohe  River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.  The  northern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Uumb^  cataracts ;  then  east  to 
the  Cubango  and  the  Katima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi.  The  total  area  is 
estimated  at  342,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  250,000.  The 
whole  southern  part  and  much  of  the  east  is  barren  and  desert.  The  coast 
lands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '  Deutsche  Kolonial  Gesellscbaft 
fiir  Sudwcst  Africa,'  which  has  given  the  special  names  of  Deutsch-Xama- 
land  to  the  southern  part  of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch-Damaraland  to 
the  northern.  The  two  chief  harbours  in  German  pos-ession  are  Sandwich 
Harbour  and  Angra  Pequena,  or  Luderitz  Bay.  Damaraland  is  well  adapted 
for  cattle-rearing.  Copper  has  been  found,  though  the  expense  of  working 
it  has  hitherto  rendered  the  discovery  almost  useless.  Rumours  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  attracted  numerous  immigrants,  and  traces  of  other 
minerals  have  been  observed.  But  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial development  of  this  region  lies  still  in  the  future.  An  imperial 
commissioner  exercises  a  nominal  authority  in  the  protectorate. 

OEBMAH  EAST  AFBICA. 

The  German  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  345,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,760,000,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  treaty  Hue,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running 
north-west  from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Kilima-Xjaro,  to  the 
east  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following 
the  parallel  of  1°  S.  lat.,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a 
loop,  however,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of  Mount  Mfumbiro.  On  the  West  it  is 
bounded  by  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  (defined  1890) 
joining  the  S.  end  of  that  lake  with  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Nvassa  and 
running  to  the  N.  of  the  Stevenson  Road,  ani  by  the  Rovu'ma  River. 
The  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  coast  was  leased  bv  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  to  the  Germans  for  fifty  years,  from  April  1888,  vnth  its  harbours 
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anci  customs,  but  the  Sultan's  rights  were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890 
for  a  payment  of  4.000,000  marks.  Most  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
region  is  quite  unexploited  except  by  Arab  dealers  in  slaves  and  ivory. 
The  German  East  Africa  Company,  founded  in  1885,  had  established  fifteen 
stations,  but  most  of  them  were  mined  and  abandoned  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  natives  in  1889  ;  peace  being  restored  in  1890,  commercial  enterprise 
has  again  begun,  the  German  Government  granting  subsidies  for  railways 
and  steamers,  and  in  other  ways  supporting  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany. The  German  Empire  is  represented  in  this  region  by  an  Imperial 
Commissioner.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam,  Bagamoyo,  Saadani, 
Pangani,  Kiloa,  Lindi,  Mikindaui,and  Tanga.  The  total  value  of  the  trade 
of  German  East  Africa  (exports  and  imports)  in  the  j'ear  August  18, 1888, 
to  August  17,  1889,  was  5,000,000  rupees,  of  which  2,847,100  rupees  stood' 
for  exports.  The  most  important  exports  are  ivory,  1,197,251  rupees; 
copal  gum,  3()4,289  rupees ;  caoutchouc,  306,805  rupees ;  sesame  seed, 
250,679  rupees.  The  exports  from  Bagamoyo  amounted  to  856,394  rupees. 
For  the  half-year  August  1889  to  February  1890  the  total  trade  amounted 
to  4,000,000  marks,  over  one-half  exports. 

Karagwe,  one  of  the  large  Central  African  States  formed  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara,  lies  mainly  v/ithin  the  German 
Sphere  of  Influence  as  delimited  northwards  by  the  Anglo-German  Agree- 
ment of  July  1,  1890.  Near  the  capital  the  Arabs  have  founded  the 
trading  station  of  Kufro  (Kafuro),  where  they  take  ivory,  coffee,  and 
other  produce  in  exchange  for  salt,  textiles,  and  European  wares. 

IN  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC. 

1.  Kaiser  Wilhelins  Land. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land, the  northern  section  of  south-east  New  Guinea, 
was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  Including  Long  Island, 
Dampier  Island,  and  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an  estimated  area  of 
72,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000.  Its  development 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  which  has  extended 
its  operations  also  to  other  German  possessions  in  this  ocean.  The  chief 
executive  official  is  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  under  whom  are  several 
magistrates.  Areca  and  sago  palms,  bamboos,  ebony,  and  other  woods  are 
among  the  natural  riches  of  the  protectorate.  Tobacco  has  hitherto  been 
the  most  successful  cultivated  crop.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish  on 
the  island,  which  seems  less  adapted  for  sheep.  Three  steajiiers  and  several 
sailing  ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  New  Guinea  Company.  The 
chief  harbours  are  Finschhafen,  Konstantinhafen,  and  Hatzfeldhafen. 

2.  Bumarcli  Archijyelago. 

In  November  1884  a  German  protectorate  was  declared  over  the  New 
Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of  islands,  which  were 
then  renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  aggregate  area  is 
estimated  at  19,000  square  miles,  and  tlie  population  at  190,000.  The  chief 
islands  of  this  archipelago  are  Neu  Pommern  (formerly  New  Britain), 
Neu  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenburg  (Duke  of  York  Islands), 
and  Vischer,  Gerrit  Denys,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit,  and 
other  islands.  The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading  station  at  Mioko, 
in  New  Lauenburg.  The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  coco-nut  fibre. 
8.  Solomon  Islands. 

Germany  owns  the  more  northerly  part  of  this  group,  including  the 
islands  of  Bougjvinville,  Choiseul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga,  and  various  smaller 
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islands.  The  ag^egate'area  under  the  (Jerman  dag  U  estimated  at  9,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  80,000.  Sandal  wood  and  tortoise- 
shell  are  the  chief  commercial  products.  The  islands  are  placed  under 
the  officials  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  Martkall  Itlandt. 

The  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or  rows  of  lagoon 
islands,  known  respectively  as  Ratack  (with  thirteen  islands)  and  Ralick 
(with  eleven  islancls),  have  belonged  to  Germany  since  1885.  The  aggre- 
gate area  is  estimated  at  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  10,000. 
The  chief  island  and  seat  of  the  German  imperial  commissioner  is  Jaluit. 
Copra  is  the  chief  article  of  trade. 


STATES    OF    GERMANY. 


ALSACE-LORRAIHE. 

(Reichslaxd  Elsass-Lothrixgex.) 

Constitiitioii. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  which  the  Eeichsland,  or  Imperial  Land, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Keichstag 
June  9,  1871,  June  20,  1872,  June  25,  1873,  May  '2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  and 
September  28,  1885.  By  the  law  of  June  9,  1871,  it  is  enacted,  *  The  pro- 
vinces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries 
of  February  26,  1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  May  10,  1871,  shall  be  for  ever  united  with  the  German  Empire.'  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
January  1,  1874. 

The  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
bearing  the  title  of  '  Statthalter.' 

Statthalter  qf  AUace-Liyrraine. — Prince  Hohenlohe-SchiUingtfiirtt,  bom 
^larch  31,  1819;  Doctor  in  Law  ;  Ambassador  from  the  German  Empire  to 
The  French  Republic,  1874-85.  Appointed  Governor  of  Alsace- Lorraine, 
July  22,  1885;  assumed  office  November  1885. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor 
appoints  the  Statthalter,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  A  Mini.-^try  com- 
posed of  three  depaitments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its 
head,  acts  under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State, 
comprising  the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry,  the  chief  provincial  officials,  and  eight  to  twelve  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the 
Landesausschuss,  or  Provincial  Committee.  This  Committee,  which  attends 
to  local  legislation,  consists  of  58  members. 

Area  and  Popnlatloc. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,509  s  luare  kilometers  or  5,668  English 
square  miles.  It  is  a<iministratively  divided  into  three  Bezirke,  or  districts, 
called  Ober-Elsass,  Uuter- Klsass,  and  Lothringen,  the  first  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  six,  and  th3  ot'i  r  t.vo  each  in^ o  ei rht  Kreise,  or  circles.     Th t 
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following  taVjlc  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  inhabitants  per  sqnare 
mile  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole : — 


Districts 

Area,  English 
square  miles 

1,370 
1,866 
2,431 

5,668 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

1880 

1885 

Ober-Elsass 
Unter-Elsass     . 
Lothringen 

Total. 

461,942 
612,015 
492,713 

462,549 
612,077 
489,729 

3376 
328-0 
201-4 

1.566,670 

1,564,355            276-0 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1875  to  1880  amounted  to  0-45 
per  cent.,  while  from  1880  to  1885  there  was  a  yearly  decrease  of  0-03  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1885, 771,269  were  males  and  793,086  (or  102-8- 
per  100  males)  were  females.  According  to  an  official  estimate  (1890), 
210,000  are  of  French  origin  (Spraclistamme),  and  1,350,000  of  German 
origin.  Foreigners  numbered  43,829  in  1885,  a  larger  number  in  proportion 
to  population  than  any  of  the  other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  42,610  men.  In  1885  40-3  per  cent,  of  the  population  resided  in 
towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  59-7  per  cent,  in  rural  communes. 
The  three  largest  towns  are  Strassburg  (111,987  inliabitants  in  1885),  the 
capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  Mulhausen  (69,759  inhabitants),  in  Ober-Elsass ; 
and  Metz  (54,072  inhabitants),  in  Lothringen.  Marriages,  1889,  10,393; 
births,  48,899  ;  deaths,  37,735  ;  surplus  of  births,  11,164.  Of  the  births,  1,631 
(3-3  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  4,005  (8-2  per  cent.)  were  illegitimate. 
The  emigration  via  German  and  Dutch  ports  to  extra-Europeau  countries 
•was  as  follows  in  1882-89  :— 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

696 

872 

750 

738 

■ 

602 

883 

937 

934      1 

Eeligion,  Instruciton,  Justice  and  Crime,  Poor-relief. 

At  the  census  of  December  1,  1885,  there  were  in  the  Rcichsland 
1,210,297  Roman  Catholics,  312,941  Protestants,  3,799  members  of  other 
Christian  sects,  36,876  Jews  ;  other  religions,  6,  and  436  unclassilicd.  (See 
also  Oeriiian  Empire,  pp.  52()-28.) 

In  1890  the  Reich.sland  contained  a  university  (at  Strassburg,  see  German 
JSmjnrcp.  H2S),  17  Gymnasia,  7  Progymnasia,  8  Rcalschulen,  1  high  school, 
1  Latin  school,  1  Gewerbeschulc,  9  norm.il  schools,  21  state  high  schools 
for  girls,  and  several  other  higher  educational  institutions. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  an   Oberlandcsgericht   at  Colmar,  and  six  Lan. 
gerichte.     In  1888,  11,047  persons,  i.e.  100'3  i)or  10,000  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  12  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.    In  1885,  39,047  persons,  with 
34,442  defendants  (in  all  4-7  per  cent,  of  the  j^ipulation).  received  '"ul^iic 
poor-relief. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estim.ates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year 
ending  March  31.  1891,  amounted  to  4.5,175,486  marks,  and  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  (o  4  1,369,546  marks.  There  was  also  an  extnaordinarj' revenue 
of  1,460,><01  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  2,566,741  marks.     More  than  half 
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of  the  total  revenue  i^  derived  from  cnstoms  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one 
of  the  largest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consLsting  of  3  per  cent,  rentes  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  774,045  marks,  equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
25,801,500  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  farms  wa5  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare  j    1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares  AborelOO Hectares!.          TMal 

98,310 

122,488 

12,674                   394 

233,866 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  627,800,  of  whom  302,593  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine  jnelds  the  usual  cercat, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  wine-producing  countri-.  Of  the  1,698  communes, 
1,042  have  vineyards  (1883).  In  1888-89,  1,54'3  hectares  were  planted  \\-ith 
tobacco,  and  yielded  3,197  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  most  important  in 
Germany;  woollens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1889  minerals  tc  the 
value  of  12,866,586  marks  (exceeded  only  in  Prussia  and  Saxony)  were 
raised  in  the  Keichsland. 

There  were  818  miles  of  railwav  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  ISSO,  of  which 
808  belonged  to  the  State. 

ANHALT. 

(Herzogtuum  Amialt.) 

Eeigning  Duke. 

Friedrich,  bom  April  29,  1831,  the  son  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Aniialt 
and  of  Princess  Friederike  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  May  22,  1871  ;  marrieti  April  22,  1854,  to  Princes.-^ 
Antoinette  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  April.  1.7, 1838.  Children  rf  the  Duke: — 
L  Prince  Friedrich,  bom  August  19,  1856 ;  married  July  2,  1889,  to 
Princess  Mary  of  Baden,  bora  July  26,' 1865.  11.  Princess  EUtabeth,  born 
September  7,  1857  ;  married  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenbui^-Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Eduard,  bora  April  18,  1861.  IV. 
Prince  Aribert,  bora  June  18,  1864.  V.  Princess  Alexandra,  bom  April 
4,  1868.  Grandchild  0/ the  Duke: — Princess  Antoinett'!,  bom  March  3, 
1885,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  and 
Elizabeth,  tiaughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bemhard,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Braudeubni^,  who  died  in  1211.  The  family, 
iu  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerous  branches,  now  reduced'  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1816, 
there  were  three  reigning  Dukes  of  Anhalt — namely,  of  Anhalt-Cothen, 
Auhalt-Bernburg,  and  Auhalt-Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1863,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anlialt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territory.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  June  28,  1869.  The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  '  the  select 
entail,'  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  pri- 
vate estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  2iC  square  miles. 
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Constitution. 

The  Duchy  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  September  17,  1859,  and 
<nodified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1863,  and  February  13,  1872,  which 
give  legislative  power  to  a  Diet  composed  of  36  members,  of  whom  two  are 
appointed  by  tlie  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 

Area  and  Population, 

The  duchy  comprises  an  area  of  917  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  248,166  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1885.  In  1875  the  population 
was  213,565,  and  in  1880  it  was  232,592.  From  1875  to  1880  the  increase  was 
at  the  rate  of  1-78  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  from  1880  to  1885  at  the  rate 
of  1-34  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1885, 122,676  were  males, 
and  125,490  (or  1023  per  100  males)  were  females.  Marriages,  1889,  2,171 ; 
births,  10,100 ;  deaths,  6,042  ;  surplus,  4,058.  Among  the  births  are  306 
(3-03  per  cent.)  still-born,  and  859  (8-60  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  following  are  tlie  emigration  statistics  : — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

270 

187 

113 

82 

92 

101 

67 

The  capital,  Dessau,  had  27,766  inhabitants  in  1885.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  there 
being  (1885)  5,492  Catholics  and  1,601  Jews. 

The  number  of  separate  farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  hectare 

1-10  hectares 

10-100  hectares 

Over  100  hectares 

Total 

19.489 

7,817 

2,320 

174 

29,800 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  75,937,  of  whom  32,932  were 

actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

There  were  153  miles  of  raihvay  in  June  1890. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1890-91  stated  the  income 
of  the  State  at  10,610,000  marks,  of  which  6,584,573  marks  are  derived 
from  State  property,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes.  The  amount 
of  the  direct  taxes  is  about  432,993  marks.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  is 
10,610,000  marks.  The  income  for  the  German  Empire  is  6,681,000  marks, 
the  expenditure  the  same.  The  public  debt  amounted,  on  June  30,  1889, 
to  2,203,806  marks,  largely  covered  by  productive  investments. 

Jiritiih  Mlnigter  Plenipotentiary.— ^iv  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 


BADEN. 

(Grossiikrzogthum  Baden.) 
Beigning  Orand-duke. 

Piiedrich  I.,  born  Septemler  9,  1826,  second  son  of  Grand-duke 
Leop:  Id  J.  and.. of  Princess  S(<phie  of  Sweden.  Ascended  the  throne  of 
baden  atthedc  th  of  his  father,  April  24,  1852.     Married  September  20, 
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1856,  to  Grand-duchess  ZttUf,  bom  December  3,  1838,  the  (laughter  of  King 
Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia.  Offspriivg : — I.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  July  9. 
1857;  married,  September  20,  1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau.  II.  Ju-toria,  bom  August  7,  1862;  married,  September  20, 1881, 
to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

Brothert  and  Sitters  qfthe  Grand'dule. 

I.  Princess  AIexandriue,hoTn'Decemhei  6, 1820;  married.  May  3,  1842.  to 
Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  11.  Prince  Wilbelm,  horn  December 
18,  1829;  married,  Febraary  11, 1863,  to  Princess  Maria  Romanovska,  bom 
October  16,  1841,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg. 
Offspring  of  the  union  are  two  children  : — 1.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  26, 
1865 ;  married,  July  2,  1889,  to  Friedrich,  Here<Iitary  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
2.  Prince  Maximilian,  bom  July  10, 1867.  III.  Prince  KarL  bom  March  9. 
1832  ;  married.  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Benst,  elevated  Countess  von 
Rhena,  bom  June  10,  1845.  IV.  Princess  Marir,  bom  Nov.  20.  1834; 
loarried,  Sept.  11,  1858,  to  Prince  Ernst  of  Leiningen.  V.  Princess 
CecUia,  bom  Sept.  20, 1839;  married,  Aug.  28, 1857,  to  Grand-duke  Michael 
<if  Russia. 

The  Grand-ciukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  the  old 
<  lerman  Empire,  Baden  was  a  snaall  Margraviate,  but  in  the  changes  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  its  territory  received 
various  additions,  and  its  ruler  received  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of 
(irand-duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  from  1815  to  1866,  of  the  German  Confederation.  In  1866  Baden 
sided  with  Austria,  but  soon  made  peace  wth  Prussia.  The  predecessors 
of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the  last  two  centuries  are  as  follows  : — 
Kari  Wilhelm  ,  1679-1738  Karl  .  1811-1818  ,  Leopold  I. .  1830-1852 
Friedrich  Karl    .  1738-1811     Ludwig  1818-1830  .  Leopold  II.  1852-1856 

The  Grand- duke  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,944,840  marks, 
which  includes  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Grand-duke, 
'"id  the  legislative  authority  in  a  House  of  Parliament  composed  of  two 
c;hambers.  The  Upper  ('hamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
line  who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised  families  ;  eight  members 
elected  by  the  nobility  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  ;  the 
'.lead  (Pralat)  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies  of  Universities ;  and 
.'itrlit  members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
birth.  The  Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the 
people,  22  of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  41  by  rural  districts.  Every 
citizen  not  convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the 
elections.  The  elections  are  indirect :  the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahl- 
miinner,  or  deputy-electors,  and  the  Latter  the  representatives.  The  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number 
retiring  at  the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  Chambers  must  be  called 
together  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  '  Staat«  Minis- 
terium '  (Ministry  of  State),  and  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Finance, 
and  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Education.  The  ministers  are  individually 
and  collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into 
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52  '  Amtsbezirke,'  superintended  by  four  general  commissioners  (Landes- 
Kommissare).  For  purposes  of  local  government  it  contains  11  circles 
(Kreise),  and  1,582  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  four  commissioners'  districts  : — 


District 

Area: 
Square  miles 

Population 

Density  per 
square  mile  1885 

1880 

1885 

Konstanz  . 

Freiburg    . 

Karlsruhe . 

■  Mannheim 

Total   . 

1,628 
1,852 
1,005 
1,406 

282,332 
454,221 
406,973 
426,728 

281,036 
460,384 
421,784 
438,051 

172-5 
2431 
419-6 
311-5 

5,891 

1,570,254 

1,601,255 

272-1 

Adding  the  Baden  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  total  area  is  5,962 
square  miles. 

In  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the  population  increased  from  1,461,562  to 
1,507,179,  or  at  the  rate  of  077  per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  the  five  years  from 
1875-80  it  was  0-84  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  between  1880  and  1885  at  the 
rate  of  0-39  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1887,  39-7  per  cent, 
lived  in  communes  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  60'3  in  smaller  com- 
munes. Of  tlie  total  population  in  1885,  782,039  were  males  and  819,216 
females — i.e.  104-8  females  per  100  males. 

There  were  nine  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  at  the  census 
of  1885:— 

Mannheim        .  61,273  i  Pforzheim       .  27,201      Baden    .        .  12.779 
Karlsruhe  .  61,171      Heidelberg     .  26,928      Rastatt  .         .  11,743 

Freiburg  .         .  41,340  1  Konstanz        .  14,601      Bruchsal  .  11,662 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Baden  in  1889  was  11,788,  births  54,484, 
deaths  39,556,  excess  of  births  over  deaths  14,928.  Included  in  the  births 
were  1,494,  or  2-74  per  cent.,  still-born,  and  4,547,  or  8-35  per  cent.,  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Emigration  from  Baden  to  extra-European  countries  is  estimated  as 
follows : — 


1884 

1885 

188G 

1887 

1888 

1889 

7,500               5,000            4,500 

5,400 

6,000 

6,000 

Religion  and  Education. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  one-third  Protestant.  At  the 
census  of  1885  there  were  1,004,276  Catliolics,  665,236  Protestants,  4,526 
of  other  Cln-istian  sects,  27,104  Jews,  114  unclassified. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  aiul  head  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
is  governed  by  a  .synod  (with  57  members),  and  whose  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).     Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  Arch- 
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bishop  (at  Freiburg).  The  Protestant  Church  has  365  parishes,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  772  ;  the  fonner  are  divide*!  among  24  tleaneries,  the  latter 
among  35.  The  State  maintains  the  Archbishop  and  his  chapter  (89,858 
marks),  and  contributes  400,000  marks  to  the  income  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
500,000  to  those  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  '  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  24.000  marks. 
The  Jews  have  11  rabbinates,  and  receive  for  their  worship  16,800  marks 
from  the  State. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every  commune  has  an  elemen- 
tary school,  supported  by  the  commune  and  administered  by  local  authori- 
ties imder  the  insi)ectiou  of  the  Government.  The  following  table  shows 
the  public  schools  in  Baden  for  1888-S5»:— 


_ 

Kaadter 

i     Tatchen 

Stodents* 
PnirfU 

Universities 

2 

1         180 

2.288 

Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 

16 

1         314 

6,088 

Realg^-mnasia  and  Koalschulen . 

9 

185 

3,599 

Other  middle  schools  (hohere  Biirger- 

schulen)          

30 

328 

4.825 

Elementary-  schools    .... 

1,G24 

3,415 

27G.i«>5 

Technical  academy    .... 

1 

02 

414 

Technical,   agricultural,    and    other 

special  schools        .... 

131 

j         441 

10,603 

Besides  28  private  middle  schools,  with  243  teachers  and  3,093  pupils,  and 
8  private  common  schools,  with  15  teachers  and  595  pupils. 

Finance. 

The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimate  of  the 
revenue  for  the  year  181)0  amounts  to  .50,145,456  marks,  besides  the  share 
in  an  eztraordinary  revenue  of  1,803,308  marks  (for  1890  and  1891) ;  while 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  49,1.50,612,  with  the  addition  of  the  share 
in  9,118,(X)0  marks  (for  1890  and  1891).  The  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for  1891  as  follows : — 


land) 


Revenue 
Direct  tas<es    . 
Indirect  taxes 
Domains    (Crown 

and  saltworks 
.Tustice  and  Police  . 
Railways  (net)        .         . 
Ministry  of  Justice  . 

„  „  Interior        , 

„  „  Finance 

Share  in  Customs  of  the 
German  Empire  . 


Total  revenue 


Marks 
12,251.000 
8,790,000 

7,894,000 
.3,970,000 
14,905,000 
1,669,000 
2.996,000 
3,285,000 

10,192,000 


65,952,000. 


Eijienditure  Marks 
^interest 

General    debt  J     and  — 

Railway  debt    janiorti-  17,655,000 

\   sation 
Civil  list  and  appanages  1,898,000 
Ministry  of  State    .         .  283,000 
„        „  Justice,  Wor- 
ship, and  Education    .  11,052,000 
Ministry  of  Interior         .  12,551,000 
„    '    „  Finance         .  3,672,000 
Charges  of  collection  of 

revenue       .        .        .  8,577,000 

Pensions          .         .         .  2,666.000 
Contribution  to  German 

Empire         .                  .  9,673.000 

Various  ....  ••H.f.Of* 

Total  ex{^Dtliture    .  b8,12u,t00 
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The  cost  of  the  constniction  of  railways  was  valued  for  the  year  1890 
at  8,000,000  marks,  to  be  furnished  by  loan. 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land-tax,  house-tax,  trade-tax,  rent-tax,  and 
income-tax;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  meat, 
registry,  duties  on  succession. 

The  public  debt  consists  of  the  general  debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The 
former  has  been  paid  up  to  a  trifling  amount.  The  railway  debt  at  the 
beginning  of  1890  amounted  to  330,647,901  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

About  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation,  36  per  cent,  forests, 
8  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occupies 
666,400  hectares,  vineyards  21,400,  meadows  199,000,  pastures  32,000,  and! 
forests  543,400  hectares  (of  which  1)6,000  belong  to  the  State,  250,700  to  t  he 
communities,  18,700  to  other  bodies,  and  180,300  to  private  individualsV 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each 
cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and  10 
Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

80,153 

139,179 

12,872 

83 

232,287 

These  farms  supported  752,489  persons,  of  whom  328,091  were  actually 
engaged  in  agriculture.     The  chief  crops,  with  the  number  of  hectares 
under  each,  in  1889-90  were: — ■ 

Crops 

Hectares 

Crops 

Hectares 

Wheat      . 

Rve. 

Pulse 

41,220       ;  Barley      . 
45,240       i    Oats 

67,530       1  Potatoes  . 

h 

58.570 
64,900 
86,070 

In  the  same  year  1 99,470  hectares  were  under  hay  crops,  and  6,41 0 hectares 
under  tobacco;  turnips,  hemp,  hops,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  Ilie 
mineral  produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  bnildJiig-.stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbon*,  felt  and  straw  hats, 
brushes,  leatl)er,  paper  and  cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments, 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  cigars. 

Communications. 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine, 
and  has  a  large  river  port ;  1889,  arrival  1,874,300  tons,  departure  432,220 
tons.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  railways  was  877  miles,  of 
which  829  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  of  the  State  railways 
in  the  year  1890  were  estimated  at  52,338,590  marks,  and  the  disbursements 
at  37,433,450,  leaving  a  surplus  of  14,905,140  marks.  Tliis  surplus  serves 
specially  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  tlie  railway  debt.  The 
total  amount  invested  in  railways  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  435,828,715 
marks. 

Br'd'}.tli  Chnrqr  d'Affairrs.—'Hon.  W.  N^assau  .Tocelyn,  C.T?. 
Cnvsvl-Gctifyrnl. — Cliarles  Oppenheiiner  (Frankfort-on-Main). 
Vice- Consul. — Herr  Ladenburg  (Mannheim). 
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BAVARIA. 

(KoMGREicn  Bayern.) 
Beignlng  King. 

Otto  Wilbelm  Luitpold,  born  April  27,  1848;  succeeded  hia  brother, 
Lndwig  II.,  on  June  13,  1886. 

Begent. 

Prince  LuitpoJd.    (See  below.) 

Uncle  and  Cousins  ofihe  King. 

Prince  Luitpold,  bom  March  12, 1821 ;  appointed  Eegent  June  10, 1886  ; 
roamed  April  15,  1844,  to  Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria,  Princess  of 
Tuscany,  who  died  April  26,  1864.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  chil- 
dren :— 

I.  Prince  Lud/vig,  bom  Jan.  7,  1845;  married  Feb.  20,  1868,  to  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Theresa  of  Austria-Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena,  bom 
July  2,  1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are  issue  ten  children: — 1.  Prince 
Rupprecht,  bom  May  18,  1869.  2.  Princess  Adelgunda,  bom  October  17, 
1870.  3.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  6,  1872.  4.  Prince  Karl,  bom  April  1, 
1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  bom  October  10,  1875.  6.  Princes-s  Matilda,  bom 
Aug.  17,  1877.  7.  Prince  Wolfgang,  born  Julv  2. 1879.  8.  Princess  Hilde- 
gard,  bom  March  5,  1881.  9.  Princess  Wiltrud,  born  Xov.  10,  1884.  10. 
Princess  Helmtrude,  bom  March  22,  1886. 

II.  Prince  Leojmld,  bom  February  9,  1846,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
1st  Bavarian  Corps;  married  April  20,  1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of 
Austria-Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor- King  Franz  Joseph  I. 
Offspring  of  the  union  are: — 1.  Princess  Elizabeth,  bom  January  8,  1874. 

2.  IMncess  Augusta,  bom  April  28,  1875.  3.  Prince  George,  bom  April  2, 
1880.     4.  Prince  Konrad,  bom  November  22,  1883. 

III.  Theresa,  bom  November  12,  1850. 

IV.  Arnulpji,  bom  July  6,  1852,  Lieut. -General  1st  Division  in  the 
infantry  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  married  April  12,  1882,  to  Princess  Theresa 
of  Liechtenstein.     Offspring,  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Luitpold,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following  issue  : — 1.  Prince  Ludwig  Fer- 
dinand, bom  October  22,  1859  ;  married  April  2.  1883,  to  Maria  della  Paz, 
Infanta  of  Spain ;  offspring.  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  May  10,  1884;  Prince 
Adalbert,  born  June  3,  1886.     2.  Prince  Alphons,  bom  'januan,-  24.  1862. 

3.  Princess  Isabella,  bom  August  31,  1863:  married  April  14,  1883,  to 
Prince  Tommaso  of  Savov,  Duke  of  Genoa.  4.  Princess  Elvira,  born  Novem- 
ber 22,  1868.     5.  Princess  Clara,  bom  October  11,  1874. 

United  with  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  is  the  branch  line  of  the 
Dukes  in  Bavaria,  formerly  Palatine  princes  of  Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld. 
The  head  of  this  house  is  Prince  liarl  Theodor,  bom  August  9,  1839.  son  of 
the  late  Maximilian,  Duke  in  Bavaria,  and  married  (1)  February  11,  1865, 
to  Sophia,  Princess  of  Saxony ;  (21  April  29,  1874,  to  Maria  Josepha, 
Princess  of  Braganza. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  Thirty  Yeiars'  War; "and  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixetl  at  present  at  5,404,850  marks. 
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Constitution  and  Government, 

The  present  Constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26, 1818  ;  but  since 
that  time  various  modifications  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line.  Ta  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power; 
but  his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions 
are  exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of 
an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House— Chamber  of  '  Eeichs- 
rathe,'  or  councillors  of  the  realm— formed  in  1889  of  y  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  3  crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  18  old 
noble  families,  and  22  other  hereditary  '  Reicb^rathe  ' ;  to  which  are  added 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  president  of  tlie  Protestant  Oberconsis- 
torialrath,  and  15  life-members  appointed  by  the '  Grown.  The  number  of 
life-members  so  appointed  must  not  exceed  one-tfrArd  of  the  hereditary 
councillors.  The  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of  Rcpresfe\ntatives,  consists  of 
deputies,  chosen  indirectly,  the  people  returning  '  Wahlmi^mier,'  or  electors, 
1  for  every  500  of  the  population,  who  nominate  the  dejjuties.  To  be  .i 
deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian  citizen  and  to  pa  v  direct  State 
taxes  and  to  be  past  thirty ;  to  be  on  the  electoral  lists,  it  is  rt'quired  to  be 
twentj'-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six  months  previ.'Jusly  direct 
taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is  calculated  at  1  be  rate  of 
■one  deputy  to  31,500  souls  of  the  whole  population.  The  Lower  .House  is 
•composed  of  159  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those'  resident 
in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  per  diem.  t 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  •  Sta^^^srath,' 
or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and 
one  prince  of  the  blood- roj-al ;  and  by  the  Ministry  of  State,  dividled  iuto 
six  departments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affa*i^'''''>  of 
Justice,  of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Fir^ia^ce, 
and  of  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  75,864  square  kilometres,  or  29,G32  Eng  li"'' 
square  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  .  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  Regierungglezlrlie  or  government  distrie'^*^» 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes: —  ., 


Population 

—1 

1, 

Area, 

TnViaK 

Regicrnngsbezirke 

Enff.  sq. 

per  square 

\ 

miles 

1880 

1885 

mile 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayem). 

i     6,533 

951,977 

1,006,761 

1.541 

Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayern) 

I     4,202 

646,947 

660,802 

157-2 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz). 

2,315 

677,281 

696,375 

300-8 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 

1     3,774 

528,564 

537,990 

142-6 

j  Upper  Franconia  (Obcrfranken)    . 

i     2.733 

576,367 

57(),703 

2110 

1  Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken). 

!     2,959 

64.3,817 

671,906 

227-1 

Lower  Franconia  ( Unterfranken)  . 

i     3,281 

626,305 

619,436 

188-8 

Suabia  (Schwaben) 

Total.        . 

3,835 

634,530 

650,166 

168-1 

29,632 

6,284,778  5,420,199 

182-7 

To  thia  area  1ms  to  be  added  257  square  miles  for  water. 
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In  1866  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  cede  nearly  300  square  miles  to 
Prussia.  The  increase  of  the  population  since  that  date  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Year 

Awiwal  IncreaM 
peraent. 

Population 

Density  per  sq.  mile 

1875 
1880 
1885 

5,022,390 

5,284.778 
6,420,199 

169-4 
178-3 
182-7 

0-80 
101 
0-51 

The  urban  and  rural  popalation  was  thus  distributed  at  the  two  last 

census  periods : — 


Census 

Xo.  of 
Town.s 

X...  of 

Kural 

Communes 

7.7'Jl 
7,7«4 

Towns,  &C.,  with  2.000 
inhabitants  and  over 

Commnnes.  &c.,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

Ko.  1  Population 

1 

Per  cent, 
of  pop. 

No.   jpopulaUonj^;^*- 

IfiSO 
1885 

41-J 
243 

J24    1     1,4«S,410 
•07   ;     1,575,347 

S7-7 
M-1 

7,808  1     3.822,368     1       72-3 
7,820       3,844,865     !       70-9        , 

1 

In  1885  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  : 


- 

No. 

Population  1885 

- 

Na     {population  1885 1 

Lai^e  towns ' 
Medivun  „     . 

2 
9 

376,872 
322,291 

Small  towns  . 
(Country  „ 

46     j      429,783       • 
150    1      446,401       j 

'  See  p.  529  for  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1885  the  population  included  2,639,242  males  and  2,780,957  females  ; 
i.e.  105-4  females  per  100  males.    "With  respect  to  conjugal  condition  the 

following  was  the  distribution : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

T..t 

Unmarried  . 

Marrieil 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated 

1,654,249 

889,886 

93,807 

1,300 

1,670,929 

893,616 

214,216 

2,286 

3,325.178 

1,783,502 

307,933 

3,586 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  527.  In  1885  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
other  Germans)  was  62,042. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  via  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undemoted  years : — 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1    1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

17,640 

17,986 

14,856 

.  9,939 

8,068 

13,350 

12.249 

10.586 
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The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at 
the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885  : — 


Towns 


Munich  (Miinch  en) 
Nuremberg  (Niirnberg) 
Augsburg    . 
Wiirzburg    . 
Ratisbon  (Regensburg) 
Fiirth  . 


Dec.  1, 1885 


261,981' 
114,891 
65,905 
55,010 
36,093 
35,455 


Towns 

Deo.  1,  1885 

Bamberg . 

31,621 

Kaiserslautern 

31,449 

Bayreuth . 

23,559 

Hof. 

22,257 

Ludwigshafen       on 

Rhine  . 

21,042 

'  334,710  ill  1890. 
The  following  table  shows  the  annual  movement  of  the  population  in 
the  five  years  1885-89  :— 


Year 

Marria  ges 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate  ,  Total  Deaths 

1 

SuriJlus  of     1 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

36,496 
37,325 
37,436 
37,809 
39,515 

206,644 
206,710 
206,632 
206,352 
205,908 

6,954 

6,809 
6,926 
6.611 
6,707 

28,624         160,164 
28,807     ;     160,962 
28,586     ;     162,040 
28,538     ;     162,204 
28,533     ]     154,249 

46,480 
45,748 
44,592 
44,148 
51,659 

Eeligion. 

Rather  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics,  At  the  census  of  December  1880  there  were  3,748,032  Roman 
Catholics,  and  1,477,312  Protestants,  the  proportion  being  709  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  279  Protestants  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  on  December  1,  1885:  — 


Provinces 

Roman 
Catliolics 

Protesttuts              Jews 

Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate 
Upper  Franconia     . 
Middle  Franconia     . 
Lower  Franconia     . 
Suabia 

; 

940,844               50,801     •         6,090 
655,629                 4,867                 183 
300,843     !        .381,156           11, .526 
492,903     1         43,450             1,435 
243,647             328,861              4,024 
148,635     1       510,379     !       12,138 
494,679            109,433     i       14,939 
552,988              92,167             4,362 

Total  . 

3,839,168         1,521,114           53,697 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  5,684  Mon- 
nonites,  Irvingites,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Free  Christians,  and  536  without 
declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg ;  6  bishop- 
rics ;  202  deaneries ;  and  2,964  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  under 
a  General  Consistory — *  Ober-Consistorium ' — and  three  provincial  consis- 
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tones,  80  deaneries,  and  1,116  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there 
is  one  clergyman  to  464  souls ;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,013.  Of 
the  three  universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wurzburg,  are 
Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instraction. 

(For  Universities,  see  under  6Vrwiflny.)  Elementary  schools — 'Volks- 
schulen ' — exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1888  there  were  5,060  Catholic 
schools,  1,893  Protestant,  134  mixed,  and  90  Jewish- 

Justice.  Crime,  and  Fanperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  establislietl  an  Oherstes 
Laiul{ierlcht,  or  appeal-court  intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgerichte 
and  the  Reichsgericht.  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a 
bench  of  18  judges.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte 
and  28  Landgerichte. 

In  1888  there  were  49,726  criminal  convictions  in  Bavaria,  i.e.  1282  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve. 

In  1887  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  was  173,193,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  them  being  9,934,592  marks.  Of  the  total  number  75,748  were 
permanent  paupers. 

Finance. 

The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  gross 
public  revenue  of  Bavaria  for  the  financial  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1883,  wa.s 
277,447,131  marks,  with  an  expenditure  of  £34,082,935.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  1884  and  1885  was  241,584,781 
marks,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1886  and  1887,  241,491,646  marks.  The 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows 
for  each  of  the  financial  vears  1890  and  1891 : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Marks 

Branches  of  Expenditure        \       SCarks 

Direct  taxes    . 

27,960,000 

Public  debt     .        .        .1  49,741,342 

Indirect   . 

89,229,300 

Civil  list  and  appanages.       5,404,850 

State  railways, post,] 
telegraphs,  mines,  \ 
kc.          .        .         ) 

CouncU  of  State      .        .            24,800 

127,084,240 

Diet         ....          431,427 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs     1,131.461 

State  domains 

34,813,273 

„            Justice  .        .      13,259,433 

Miscellaneous       re- 

Interior         .  '  21,521,348 

ceipts     . 

1,204,829 

Finance         .  :     3,767,591 1 

„            Worship  and  i                     1 

Education.  ;  22,832,106 

Pensions  and  allowances  !     9,380,388 1 

Contribution  to  Imperial »  | 

expenditure        .        .1    37,239,620 
Charges  of  collection  of .  L  .  . 
revenue       .        .          hii4.»jl,J-J4 

Total  gross  revenue 

28i\-201,642 

Various  expenses    .         .    f       725,952 

Total  expenditure      .  :280,29 1,642 
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The  direct  taxes  are  a  trade-tax,  house-tax,  land-tax,  and  income-tax. 

The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted  to  1,338,814,776  marks  in  April,  1890; 
967,460,400  marks  of  which  is  railway  debt.  The  greater  number  of  the  i-ail- 
ways  in  Bavaria,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  801,500,000  marks,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  The  annual  receipts  from  the  railways  are  seldom 
sufficient  to  cover  the  charges  for  the  railway  debt. 


Army. 

The  Bavarian  army  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  army,  having, 
in  peace,  its  own  administration.  The  military  supplies,  though  voted  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  tixed  proportion  to  the  amount  voted 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  Reichstag  (see  p.  537).  The  Bavarian  troops 
form  the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  other  German  army-corps ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  administration  of  the 
fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  Government 
during  peace. 

The  contribution  of  Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  Army  in  1889-90  was  as 
follows  in  officers  and  men  : — 


Infantry . 
Jager 
Landwehr 
Cavalry  . 
Artillery. 


.     36,471 

Pioneers , 

.      2,420 

Train 

591 

Special  formation 

.       7,341 

.       6,948 

T 

Total 


1,604 
982 
507 

56,864 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  one- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hect.j    1-10  Hect.    I  10-100  Hect.    100  Hect.  &  over 


Total 


174,056 


374,907        131,964 


594 


681,521 


These  farms  supported  a  population  of  2,665,123,  of  whom  1,355,466 
were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the 
chief  crops,  [and  the  jield  per  hectare  in  metric  tons,  in  1888,  with  the 
annual  average  for  1878-87,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1888 

Average 

Yield 

1878-87 

- 

1888 

Average 
Yield 
1878-87 

Area,  In  hect. 

Yield 

Area,  in  hect. 

Yield 

Wheat 
Kye 
Barley 
Oats 

322,453 
543,615 
351,267 
450,648 

1-19 
101 
1-36 
134 

1-32 
M2     ' 
129 
1-21 

Pulse 
Potatoef 
Hay,  &c. 
Hops 

92,623 

300,094 

1,275,537 

26,815 

115 

8-56 
3-93 
0-37 

1-27 
9-47 
4-79 
0-48 

In  1889  vines  occupied  22,331  hectares,  and  yielded  468,650  hectolitre& 
of  wine  ;  345,403  hectares  were  planted  with  tobacco,  yielding  7,886  tons 
of  dried  leaf. 
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The  total  value  of  the  leading  mining  products  of  Bavaria  in  1889  was 
6,548,577  marks. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  Bavaria 
(see  German  Empire,  p.  543).  The  average  quantity  raannfactured  is 
278,000,000  gallons,  of  which  27,000,000  are  exporte*U  In  1888-89  6,562 
<listilleries  produced  131,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

In  1890  Bavaria  had  3,318  miles  of  railway,  of  which  2,896  beloDged 
to  the  State.  '    ' 

Britiih  JUinigter. — Victor  A.  W.  Drummond. 
Camul. — John  S.  Smith. 

BREMEN. 

(Freie  Stadt  Bremen.) 
Constitntion. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  revised  February  21,  1854, 
November  17,  1S75,  December  1,  1878,  and  May  27,  1879,  by  a'  Senate  of 
>ixteen  members,  forming  the  executive,  and  the  '  Burgerschaft '  (or  Con- 
vent of  Burgesses)  of  150  members,  invested  with  the  power  of  legislation. 
The  Convent  is  returned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  divided  inta 
classes.  The  citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  14  members ; 
the  merchants  42  members;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  22  members, 
and  the  other  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Con- 
vent and  Senate  elect  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at 
least  must  be  lawyers.  Two  burgomasters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years, 
and  the  second  for  the  same  period,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through 
a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve  departments — namely.  Foreign  Affairs, 
Church  and  Education,  Justice,  Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitjuy 
Administration,  Military  Affairs,  Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Rail- 
ways, Public  Works,  Didustry,  and  Poor  Laws.  All  the  ministers  are 
senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  an  area  of  100  English  square  mUes.  The  popula- 
tion amounted  in  1875  to  142,220,  inclusive  of  a  Prussian  garrison;  in  1880 
it  was  156,723;  on  December  1,  1885,  it  was  165,628.  The  increase  of 
IK)pulation  from  1871  to  1875  was  larger  than  in  any  other  State  of  Ger- 
many, reaching  the  high  rate  of  382  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  it  sank 
afterwards,  for  in  the  tive  years  from  1880  to  1885  the  increase  was  but 
1 '23  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  79,469  were  males, 
85.159  females — i.e.  108-4  females  per  100  males.  Foreigners  ntmibered 
2008.  Marriages,  1889,  1,460;  births,  5,518—196  (3o5  per  cent.)  still- 
bom,  .''.42  (G-20  per  cent.)  illegitimate  ;  deaths,  3,603  ;  surplus,  1,915. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven.  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  German 
emigration.  The  following  table  sliows  the  emigration  statistic^  r'  -i  <- 
ears  1887-89 :—  * 


Y... 

From  Bremen    '           Orher 
itself        ,  1       Gomans 

Foreigners 

T..,l 

1887 
1888 
1889 

919         1        54,371 
968                 51,596 
756                47,866 

44,186 
42,346 
55,057 

99,476 

95,270 

102,923 
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The  foreign  emigrants  were  chiefly  natives  of  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Religion,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

On  Dec.  1, 1885,  Bremen  contained  1.57,944:  Protestants  (95-3  per  cent.), 
6,196  Roman  Catholics  (3-7  per  cent.),  646  other  Christians,  840  Jews,  and 
■2  '  unclassified.' 

Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals 
lie  to  the  *  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  In  1889,2,939 
persons  were  convicted  of  crime — i.e.  56  per  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1885, 
3,959  persons,  with  7,282  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

FinaiiC3. 

In  1889-90  the  revenue  was  17,621,841  marks.and  expenditure  18,910,682 
marks,  including  5,183,334  of  extraordinary  expenses.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1890-91  is  16,216,500  marks,  and  expenditure  29,580,700  marks. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes,  one-half  of 
which  is  income-tax.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for  interest  and 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  latter  amounted,  in  1889,  to  68,625,200 
marks.  The  whole  of  the  debt,  which  bears  interest  at  3|,  4,  and  4^  per 
cent.,  was  incurred  for  constructing  railways,  harbours,  and  other  public 
works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  tue  largest  for  the 
international  trade  of  Germany.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of 
Bremen  is  carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  28  per  cent,  under 
the  British  flag.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  1889  was 
663,542,639  marks,  of  which  40,476,359  marks  were  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  of  exports,  628,495,155  marks,  of  which  30,138,232  marks  went  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on 
Jan.  1,  1890,  was  342,  of  350,320  tons,  the  number  including  130  steamers 
of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  156,067  tons.  Of  the  steamers  sailing  under 
the  Bremen  and  German  flag,  63  (aggregate  tonnage  106,102),  mainly  built 
on  the  Clyde,  belong  to  the  navigation  company  called  the  '  North-German 
Lloyd,'  which  maintains  communication  between  Bremen  and  various 
ports  in  North  and  South  America,  Eastern  Asia,  and  Australia  ;  20  steamers 
belong  to  the  '  Hansa '  Company,  plying  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  15  to 
the  '  Neptun  '  Company,  trading  with  European  ports. 

British  Consul- General. — Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

British  Consul. — Herr  Rieke  (Brake), 

British  Vice-Consul. — Herr  Schwann  (Bremerhaven.) 

BaUNSWICK. 

(Braunsciiwkig.) 
Regent. 

Prince  Albrecht,  born  May  8,  1837;  son  of  the  Lite  Prince  Albrecht 
of  Prussia,  brotlier  of  the  first  German  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  and  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Field-Marshal  in 
the  German  army.     Married  A;jril  19,  1873,  to  Princess  Maria,  Duchess  of 
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Saxony,  daughter  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Altenborg.  Unanimonsly  elected 
regent  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Diet,  October  21,  1885  ;  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  November  2,  1885.  The  children  of  the  regent  are:  1.  Prince 
Frledrich  Heinrich,  bom  July  15,  1874 ;  2.  Prince  Joachim  AUnvchi,  bom 
September  27,  1876  ;  3.  Prince  Fritdrick  Wilhelm,  bom  July  12,  1880. 

The  last  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  Wilhelin  L,  bora  April  25,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  25,  1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884, 

The  heir  to  Brunswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  excluded  owing  to  his 
refusal  to  give  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  nearer  annate  heir,  also  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up 
his  English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  ducal  house  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  andillustrioi:s  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Henry  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories 
in  the  North  of  Germany ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperer  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  in  his  wars'  with  the  Pope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet, 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his 
allodial  domains,  the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  These 
possessions  were,  on  the  death  of  Emest  the  Confessor,  dirided  between 
the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who  became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Bnms- 
Mrick-Liinebuig-,  Elder  Line,  and  Brunswick-Luneburg,  Younger  Line,  the 
former  of  which  was  represented  in  the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while 
the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  February  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from 
assuming  the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the.  Ministers 
of  State  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should 
carry  on  the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the 
space  of  a  year,  is  unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag 
shall  elect  a  regent  from  the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning- 
families. 

The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  Gennan 

vereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  vast  private  estates,  including  the 

principality  of  Oels,  in  Silesia,  now  belonging  to  the  Prussian  Crown,  and 

large  domains  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Prussia,  bequeathed  to  the  King 

of  Saxony. 

ConstitTitioii. 

The  Constitution  of  Bnmswick  bears  date  October  12,  1832,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  November  22,  1851,  and  March  26, 
1888.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1851,  of  forty-six  members.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are 
elected  by  those  who  are  highest  taxed ;  three  by  the  Protestant  clei^  ; 
ten  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts. 
The  Chamber  meets,  according  to  the  law  of  1888,  every  two  years,  and 
the  deputies  hold  their  mandate  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  repre- 
sented by  a  responsible  Staatsministerium,  or  Ministry  of  State,  consisting 
at  present  of  four  departments,  namely — of  State  and  Foreign  Afiairs,  of 
Justice,  of  Finance,  and  of  the  Interior. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  has  an  area  of  1,441  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  372,452  inhabitants  (18G,175  males,  186,277  females),  according  to  the 
census  of  December  1,  1885.  The  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1-29  percent, 
per  annum  in  the  five  years  1875-80,  and  1'32  in  1880-85.  Man-iages,  1889, 
:J,477;  births.  14,444;  deaths,  9,454:  surplus,  4,990.  Included  in  the  births 
are  508  (3'52  per  cent.)  stillborn,  and  l.GOO  (11-.35  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children.  Emigrants  1883,  592:  1884,  449  ;  1885,  279  :  1S8G,  252  ;  1887,  238  ; 
1888,  322 ;  1889,  2G8.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  being  only  12,642  Catholics  in 
1885. 

The  capital  of  the  Duchy,  the  town  of  Brunswick,  or  Braunschweig,  had 
85,174  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  tlie  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but 
each  year  separate.  For  the  year  from  April  1,  1890.  to  April  1,  1891,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  tlie  State  v.erc  made  to  balance  at  12,106,000 
marks.  Not  included  in  the  budget  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of 
the  Duke  — 1.125,000  marks.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy,  without 
regard  to  a  premium-loan  repayable  in  rates  of  1,200.000  marks  yearly  till 
1924,  at  the  commencement  of  1890  was  26,129,671  marks,  four-tifths  of 
which  were  contracted  for  the  establishment  of  railways;  the  productive 
capital  of  tlie  State  v.-ns  at  the  .=a,me  time  42,490.000  marks,  besides  an 
annuity  of  2,()25,000  marks  till  1D34,  stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways 
of  the  State. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brunswick  numbered  on  June  5,  1882,  53,011  agricultural  enclosures 
each  under  one  household,  having  a  population  of  113,177,  of  whom  59.643 
were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  34,129  were  less  than 
1  hectare,  14,149  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  5,168  from  10  to 
less  than  100  hectares,  and  165  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and 
upv.-ards. 

TJie  chief  crops  are  wheat  (22,488  hectares  in  1888-89),  rye  (38,503), 
and  oats  (28,269). 

In  1889  minerals  were  raised  to  the  value  of  2,082,770  marks. 
There  were  265  miles  of  railway  in  1890. 

British  Minister  Plenipotcntlan/.— Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.Q. 

Consul- General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

HAMBUEG. 

(Freie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hamburg.) 

Constitution. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  Tlic  present  Con- 
stitution was  published  on  Scptemlicr  28,  18(i0,  and  c^mc  into  force  on 
January  1,  1861  ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  13, 1879.  According 
to  the  terms  of  ihis  fundamental  law,  the  government— Staatsgewalt — is 
entrusted,  in  ccnjnor,  to  two  Chambers  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
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and  the  Biirgerschaft,  or  Ilonse  of  Bnrgesses.  The  Senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  eiphteen 
members,  one  half  of  whose  number  must  have  studied  law  or  finance, 
while  seven  out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class  of  mer- 
chants. The  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses ;  but  a  senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six  years.  A 
first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen  annually  in  secret  ballot,  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  longer  than 
two  years ;  and  no  member  of  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  hold  any  public 
office  whatever.  The  House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members,  80  of 
whom  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the  votes  of  all  tas-pajing  citizens. 
Of  the  remaining  80  members,  40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  owners 
of  house-property  in  the  city  valued  at  3,000  marks,  or  150/.,  over  and  above 
the  amoimt  for  which  they  are  taxed ;  while  the  other  40  members  are 
deputetl  by  various  guilds,  corporations,  and  courts  of  justice.  All  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  are  chosen  for  six  yeai-s,  in  such  a 
marmer  that  every  three  years  new  elections  take  place  for  one-half  the 
number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented,  in  permanence,  by  a 
Biirger-Ausfechuss,  or  Committee  of  the  House,  consisting  of  twenty 
deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  tlio 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execntion  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  vote<l  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and.  in  case 
of  a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators, 
chosen  in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  :  also  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reichsgericht)at  Leipzig. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  Zollverein.  and 
on  October  lo,  18S8,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1.52  in  1885),  was  incorporated  in 
the  Zollverein.  Tlic  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  (>  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributes  2  millions. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  ITO  English  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  according,  to  the  ceiisns  of  December  1,  1875,  of  388,618 
inhabitants  :  on  December  1,  1880,  of  453,861) :  and  December  1,  1885,  of 
518,«>20.  Inc'iiided  in  the  census  returns  were  two  battalions  of  Prussian 
soldiers,  forming  the  garrison  of  Hamburg.  The  State  consists  of  three 
divisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows  on  December  1, 
18.S5  :— City  of  Hambmg,  with  suburb,  305,690  (estimate  for  1889,  315,9y3)  ; 
15  rural  districts  (Yororte),  165,737  (estimate  for  1889, 224,502)  ;  Cuxharen, 
Eitzebuttel,  ice,  47,193.  In  the  four  years  from  1867  to  1871  the  population 
of  the  State  increased  at  the  rate  of'2-51  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  from  1871 
to  1875  at  the  rate  of  341, 1875-80  at  3-10,  and  in  1880-85  at  2-66  per  cent, 
yearly.  A  Lirge  stream  of  emigration,  chiefly  to  America,  flows  through 
Hamburg.  Of  the  population  in  1885,  252,853  were  males  and  265,767 
females,  i.e.  1()5-1  females  per  100  males.  There  were  13,563  foreigners 
resident  in  ilaraburgin  1885  ;  of  these,  3,060  were  Austrians,  2,403  Swedsh 
and  Norwegians.  1.82.-,  Danes,  1,735  British,  2,674  other  Europeans,  1,531 
non-Europt;ans,  and  335  unclassified. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  yv3.  Hamburg  for 
1885-89:— 


Year 

Prom 

Hamburg 

itself 

Other 
Germans 

Poreigners 

Total 

Bound  for  the 
United  States 

Por  other 
I>estinations 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,868 
1,450 
1,632 
1,821 
1,393 

33,467 
24,264 
21,016 
23,835 
21,665 

34,068 
62,919 
48,359 
63,081 
51,285 

69,403 
88,633 
71,007 
88,737 
74,343 

63.966 
83,504 
66,545 
83,615 
68,481 

5,437 
5,129 
4,462 
5,122 
5,862 

Marriages  (1889),  5,799 ;  births, 21,566  (666,  or  3-06  per  cent.,  stillborn; 
2,446,  or  11-34  per  cent.,  illegitimate);  deaths,  13,584;  surplus,  7,316. 


Religion,  Justice,  Crime,  and  Agriculture. 

On  December  1,  1885,  Hamburg  contained  477,936  Protestants  (92  per 
cent.),  15,399  Eoman  Catholics  (3  per  cent.),  2,658  other  Christians,  16,848 
Jews  (■3-25  per  cent.),  and  5,778  unclassified. 

The  State  contained  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the 
•  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht,'  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.  In  1888, 5,166  persons,  i.e.  131-6  per  10,000 
inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1885,  22,738 
persons,  with  27,351  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  '  Landgebiet '  of 
Hamburg  on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows: — 


Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect. 

Above  100  Hect. 

Total 

4,856 

1,039 

632 

16 

6,543 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  20,530,)  of  whom  8,736  were 

actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Finance. 

In  the  budget  for  1890  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  51,528,300  marks^ 
and  expenditure  52,855,800  marks.  Tlie  largest  source  of  income  is  direct 
taxes,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to- 
that  the  proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  largest  item  in  the 
expenditure  is  for  the  debt,  10,083,000  marks  in  1889;  for  education  the 
expenditure  is  5,583,800  marks.  The  direct  taxation  amounts  to  30  marks 
per  head  of  population. 

The    public    debt    of    Hamburg    on  January  1,   1890,  amounted  to- 
236,7(57,784  marks.    The  debt  was  incurred  chieOy  for  the  construction  of  j 
public  works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany  (comp.  table  on  p.  553). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  during  the  tiv« 
years  1885-88:— 
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Year 

Imports  bj-  Soa                      |                  Exports  by  Sea                      1 

•VTdght  in   100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  iu 
l.tnw  Marks 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogramiues 

■Value  in 
1.000  Marks 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

31,636,447 
32,481,575 
34,524,570 
38,844,224 
46,016,434 

933,033 

936,822 

1,049,083 

1,114,906 

1,245,581 

17.665.972 
18,346,505 
19,480,557 
21,442,926 
23,957,299 

862,244 

876.319 

968,561 

1,021,681 

1,206,415 

The  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  total  value  of  these  imports  in  1889  was  13,025,520  marks ;  of 
the  exports  10,804,570  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamburg  was  thua 
distributed  in  millions  of  kilogrammes  among  the  chief  countries  in  1889  : — 


Comitry 

imports 

Exports    1 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Great  Britain    . 
France 
Holland    . 
Other    German 

Ports     . 
North  Europe   . 
Other  European 

Ports     . 

Total  of  Europe 

2,170-3 

1150 

63-3 

870 
236-2 

565-6 

865-4  ; 
45-4 
70-7  I 

1121 
196-3 

127-6 

United  States 
Brazil     , 
Other    Ameri- 
can Ports    . 

Total  for 
America  . 

Asia 

Africa    . 
Australia 

421-7 
76-1 

5466 

363-7 
99-8 

290-6 

1,044-4 

7.541 

220-9 
87-9 
110 

84-2 
65-8 
741 

3.237-4 

1,417-5 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Hamburg 
during  each  of  the  five  years  1885-89  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Entered                 j                 Cleared 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,790 
6,913 
7,308 
7,524 
8,079 

3.704,112       6,798 
3,791,992        6,906 
3,920,234    ;    7,338 
4,355,511    1    7,517 
4,809,892    I    8,079 

3.712,394       13,588 
3,786,845        13,819 
3,927,865       14,646 
4.347,723        15,041 
4,826,906       16,158 

7,416,506 
7,578,837 
7,848,099 
8,702,234 
9,636,798 

The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargroes  onlv : — 


Year 

Entered                ] 

Cleared 

'Total 

Ships 

Tons         ] 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

5,856 
5,920 
6,338 
6,517 
6,947 

3,443.645 
3,526,955 
3.697,304 
4,050,479 
4,469,698 

5.142 
5.320 
5,564 
5,735 
5,871 

2,895,489 
2,985,020 
3,093.147 
3,335,481 
!  3.496,303 

10,998 
11,240 
11,902 
12,252 
18,818 

6,339,134 
6,511,975 
6,790,451 
7,385,960 
7,966,001 
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T*ae  number  and  tonnage  oE  British  vessels  that  enterel  and  cleptred  at 
Hamburg  were  as  follows  : — 


Yeor 

Entered 

j                           Cleare<l                            t 

"With  Cargoes 

lu  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

111  Ballast        I 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships  j      Tons      i 

18S5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,314 
2,254 
2,315 
2,633 
2,831 

1,538,528 
1,553.353 
1,620,675 
l,8o9,9R6 
2,028,220 

194 

211 
194 
252 
238 

106,254 
107,830 
75,506 
128.534 
137,381 

1.887 
1,891 
1,931 
2,170 
2,107 

1,214,212 
1,243,996 
1,263,777 
1,429.063 
1,420,697 

635  '444,135  i 
571     416,457  | 
557     41 1,769   ; 
697     545.999  1 
956  1  741,366  I 

The  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels,  above  17"65  regi:istered  tons, 
which  belonged  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  was  as  follows  on  December  31  of 
the  years  1885-89  : — 


i 

Year 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steamers              1                Total                ! 

!  Xo.  of 

No.      1     Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage    '      Xo. 

^               j  Crejes 
Tonnage    | 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

290 
285 
279 
266 
262 

134,158 
136,428 
142.157 
147,099 
156,204 

189 
201 
210 
227 
258 

188,533 
205.591 
21.5,081 
234,908 
293,535 

479        322,^91  18,926 
486        342,019  !  9,321 
489         357,2.38  '  9,443 
493     1    382.007  !  9,780  | 
520         449,739  |11,220: 

In  1890  there  were  23  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul- General. — Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas. 

HESSE. 
(Grossherzogtiium  Hessek.) 

Reigning  Grand-Duke.— Ludwig  IV.,  born  September  12,  1837  ;  the  son 
of  Prince  Karl,  eldest  brother  of  Grand-duke  Ludwig  III.  and  of  Princes.-; 
Elizabeth  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
Grand-duke  Ludwig  III.,  June  13, 1877.  Married,  July  1 ,  1862,  to  Princess 
Alice,  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
widower.  December  14,  1878. 

Off  spring  .—  1.  Victoria,  born  April  B,  1863  ;  married  to  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Battenberg,  April  30,  1884.  II.  Elizahetk,  born  November  1,  1864  ; 
married  to  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  Alcxandrovitch  of  Russia,  June  15, 
1884.  III.  Irene,  born  July  11,  186(),  married  to  Prince  Heinrich  of 
Prussia,  May  24,  1888.  IV.  Ernst  Ludwig,  born  November  25,  1868.  V. 
Alice,  born  June  6,  1872. 

brothers  of  the  Grand-dukc. — I.  Prince  Heinrich^  born  Nov.  28.  1838  ; 
married,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  Caroline  "VVilHch,  elevated  Freifrau  zu  Nidda; 
widower,  Jan.  G,  1879.     II.  Prince  Wil/wlm,  born  Nov.  16,  1845. 

Cousins  of  the  Grand-duliC. — The  cliildreu  of  Prince  Ahxander  (died 
December,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  von  Battenberg,  born  Ni>vomber  12, 
1825.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  live  children  : — 1.  Mario,  born  July  15, 
1852;  married  April  29,  1871,  to  Count  Gustaf  von  Erbnch-Sclioiiherg.  2. 
Ludwig,  born  May  24,  1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy;  married  to 
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Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse,  April  30,  1884  ;  offsrnng,  Alice,  bom  FebruarA- 
25,  1885  ;  Louise,  Ixjm  July  Id,  1889.  3.  Alexander,  born  April  5,  1857  ; 
elected  Prince  of  Bulfrai-ia',  April  29,  1879;  abdicated,  September  7,  18S6. 
4.  Heinrich,  bom  October  5,  1858;  married  July  23,  1885,  to  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Great  Britain;  offspring,  Alexander  Albert  Victor,  bom 
November  23, 1886 ;  Victoria,  bom  October  24, 1 887 ;  Leopold  Arthur  Louis, 
bom  May  21,  1889.    5.  Franz  Josef,  bora  September  24,  1861. 

The  former  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-dnke  given 
them  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confiraied,  after  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  family  are  not  possessed  of  much  private 
property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  grant  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  1,244,488  marks,  the  sum  including  allowances  to  the 
princes. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  December  17,  1820 ;  but  was  modified  in 
1856,  1862,  and  1872.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  chambers;  the 
first  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  num- 
ber of  noble  houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  chief  Protestant 
superintendent,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by 
the  noble  landowners,  and  a  number  (twelve)  of  life-members,  nominated 
bv  the  Grand-duke ;  while  the  second  consists  of  ten  deputies  of  the  eight 
larger  towns,  and  forty  representatives  of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, namely,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  ^Foreign  AfEairs ;  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Justice ;  and  of  Finance. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  "D^iiember  1^  187^,  i6^, 
and  1885 :— 


Sq.MUes 

Population 

Density 
persq! 

mile, 

1885 

1875 

188» 

1885 

Upper  Hesse  (Oberhessen)       .       .        1,285 
Rhenish  Hesse  (Rheinhessen)  .        .            535 
Starkenburg 1,180 

254,036 
260,012 
370,170 

264.614 
277,152 
394,574 

263,044 
291,189 
402,378 

204 
644 
341 

Total  population        .       .                3,000 

884,218 

936,340 

956,611 

319 

There  were  473,740  males  and  482,871  females  in  1885.  Increase  from- 
1875  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  1-14  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  from  1880  to  1885  at 
the  rate  of  0-43.  There  were  7,271  marriages  in  Hesse  in  1888,31,476= 
births  and  23,302  deaths,  leaving  a  surplus  of  8,174  births.  Among  the 
births  are  1,284,  or  4-08  per  cent.,  stillborn,  and  2,375,  or  7-75  per  cent..- 
illegitimate  children.  Emigrants,  3,589  in  1883,  3,175  in  1884,2  505  as 
1885,  1,725  in  1886,  2,167  in  1887,  2,220  in  1888,  and  2,011  in  1889. 

The  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayence  or  Mainz,  with 
66,321 ;  Darmstadt,  the  capital,  51,302  (including  Bessungen);  Offenbach, 
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31,713  ;    Worms,   21,903 ;    Giessen,  19,002   inhabitants  at  the  census  of 
December  1,  1885. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

'Of  the  population  in  1885, 643,939  were  Protestants;  278,440  Catholics  ; 
7,957  other  Christian  sects;  26,114  Jews;  and  161  unclassified,  or  of  'no 
religion.' 

Hesse  has  a  university  at  Giessen,  with  590  students  in  1889,  a  technical 
university  at  Darmstadt,  with  340  students  in  1889.  There  are  990  public 
elementary  schools  (1888),  and  889  advanced  elementary  schools,  besides 
28  higher  schools. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  revenue  for  the 
financial  period  1888-91  was  estimated  at  21,884,025  marks  in  ordinary, 
3,130,100  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum ;  and  the  expenditure  at 
21,701,060  marks  in  ordinary,  980,890  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  35,695,308  marks  in  1889,  of  which  31,545,020 
marks  are  railway  debt ;  against  this  are  active  funds  of  the  State  amount- 
ing to  6,064,031  marks.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the  debt  in  the  budget 
of  1888-91  is  1,210,028  marks  in  ordinary,  and  2,000  marks  in  extra- 
ordinary. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosures,  each  under  one  household,  was 
(1882)  128,526,  with  a  population  of  381,995,  of  whom  156,296  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  54,029  were  less  than  1  hectare 
each ;  65,199  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,174  from  10 
to  less  than  100  hectares,  while  there  were  124  having  a  surface  of  100 
hectares  and  upwards.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (39,509  hectares  in 
1888-89),  rye  (63,501),  barley  (55,382),  oats  (44,552),  and  potatoes  (67,393). 
Minerals  to  the  value  of  1,289,125  marks  were  raised  in  1888. 

Hesse  has  566  miles  of  railway,  of  which  226  belong  to  the  State. 

JBritish  Charge  d^ Affaires. — Hon.  W.  Nassau  Jocelyn,  C.B. 
Consul- General. — Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort). 

LIPPE. 

(FOrstektiium  Lippe.) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Woldemar,  born  April  18,  1824,  the  second  son  of  Prince  Leopold 
and  of  Princess  Emilie  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dec.  8,  1875 ;  married,  Nov.  9,  1858, 
to  Princess  Sophie,  bom  August  7,  1834,  daughter  of  the  late  Margrave 
Wilhelm  of  Baden.  The  only  living  brother  of  the  reigning  prince  is 
Prince  Alexander,  bom  January  16,  1831,  formerly  captain  in  the  Hano- 
verian army. 

Tlie  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Lippe,  from  which  proceeded  in  the  seventeenth  centviry  the  still  flourish- 
ing collateral  lineages  of  Schaumburg-Liii]>c,  Lippe-Bicsterfeld,  &c.  The 
Prince  has  not  a  civil  list.  For  the  expenses  of  the  court,  <S:c.,  fire  allotted 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  Domanium  (farms,  forests,  &c.),  which, 
according  to  the  covenant  of  June  24,  1868,  are  indivisible  and  inalien- 
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able  entail  estate  of  the  Prince's  house,  the  usufruct  and  administration 
of  which  belong  to  the  reigning  Prince. 

Constitution. 

A  charter  of  rights  was  grant e<l  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6, 1836, 
partly  replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3, 1876,  according  to  which 
the  Diet  is  composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three 
divisions  determined  by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are 
public.  To  the  Chamber  belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation 
and  the  levying  of  taxes ;  otherwise  its  functions  are  consultatiTe.  A 
minister  presides  over  the  government. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1885,  numbered  123,212, 
living  on  an  area  of  475  English  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880, 
the  inhabitants  numbered  120,216,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  0*5 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  60,776  were  males,  and  62,436 
(or  102-7  per  100  males)  females.  Marriages,  1889,  1,074  ;  births,  4,812 
(180  stUlbom,  294  illegitimate)  ;  deaths,  2,536 ;  surplus,  2,276. 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

391 

368 

317 

176 

58 

122 

28 

The  capital,  Detmold,   has  8,913  inhabitants  (1886). 
Catholics  and  1,024  Jews,  the  people  are  Protestants. 


Except  3,865 


Finance  and  Industry. 

The  budget  is  arranged  for  two  years.  For  1890  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  1,038,309  marks,  and  expenditure  1,033,299  marks.  For 
1889  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at  810,o;id  marks. 

In  1882  the  sex>arate  farms  were  as  follows: — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

14,567 

7,210 

1,515 

29 

23,321 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  45,733,  of  whom  19,619  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  18  miles  in  1889. 

Sritish  Consul- General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


LtJBECK 
(Fbeie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Lubeck.) 
Constitntion. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Liibeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according 
to  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  30,  1848,  revised  December  29, 
1851,  and  April  7,  1875.  The  main  features  of  this  charter  are  two  repre- 
sentative bodies — first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  exercising,   together  with  the 
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Senrvte,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  foiirteen 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  burgomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  j-ears.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  legislative  assembh^  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and 
of  carrying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all 
measures  relative  to  the  public  expenditm-e,  foreign  treaties,  and  general 
legislation.  To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Burgesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comprises  a  territory  of  116  English  square  miles,  of  which 
the  population  in  1880  was  6;],o71,  including  a  garrison  ;  on  December  1, 
1885,  the  population  was  67,658  (32,692  males,  and  3-1,966  females).  The 
city  proper  had  39,743,  and  the  rural  districts,  composed  of  scattered  por- 
tions of  territory  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg, 
12,415  inhabitants  in  1875  ;  in  1880  the  city  had  increased  to  51,05",  and 
in  1885  to  55,399.  In  the  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the  populnti.m  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  2'28  per  cent,  per  annum;  in  the  fivoyei's  from 
1875  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  2-34  per  cent.;  and  in  1880-85  at  1-29  per 
cent.  Marriages,  1889,  497;  births,  1,851;  stillborn  53  (2-31  por  cent.); 
illegitimate,  147  (7"94  per  cent.) ;  deaths,  1,146  ;  surplus,  705. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  1883-89  are  as  follows  : — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

161 

1 

203 

153 

93 

14 

80 

80 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  December  1,  1885,  Protestants  numbered  65,997  (97'5  per  cent.), 
Roman  Catholics  805  (1-2  per  cent.),  other  Christians  101,  Jews  664,  and 
*  unclassified  '111.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
In  thecity  and  suburbs  there  are  (1889)  8  elementary  schools  (4  for  each  sex), 
with  6,368  pupils  ;  for  boj^s  1  gymnasium  (618  pupils),  1  Hohere  Biirger- 
schule  (311  pupils),  1  private  higher  school  (460  pupils),  and  2  public 
middle  scliools ;  for  girls  there  are  4  private  high  schools  and  several 
private  middle  schools,  while  a  public  middle  scliool  is  to  be  opened  in- 
1890.  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  apprentices,  and  2 
private  commercial  schools.  Three  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly  and  one 
bi-weekly  periodical,  are  published  in  the  city.  Liibeck  contains  an  Amts- 
gericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  '  Hanscatisches 
Oberlandesgericht'  at  Hamburg.  The  police  force  number  107  men,  and 
in  1888  co.st  162,770  marks.  In  1888  432  criminals  were  convicted --i.e. 
88-3  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  12.  In  1888  1,248  persons 
received  poor-relief  from  tlie  State  '  Armen-Anstalt.'  which  in  that  year 
spent  192,234  marks  out  of  a  revenue  of  195,000  marks. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  IHM  amounted  to  .3,459,816  mark.s, 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amount.  About  one-sixth  of  tlie  revenue 
is  derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests  ;  one-fourth  from  interest; 
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and  the  rest  mostly  from  direct  taxation.  Of  tbe  expenditure,  one-fourth 
is  for  the  interest  and  reduction  of  tbe  public  debt,  tlie  latter  amounting, 
in  1S89,  to  13,847,Gti7  marks. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  total  commerce  of  I.iibeck  was  as  follows : — 


i 

Imports  ill  1,000        Value  in  1,000     •    Es|Mrto in  1,000    j     Vahiein  l.dift 
kilogrammes                 marks            <      kilogrammes       |           mark> 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1889 

48C,7.'C,                  1  :'•!:;■.                  •j:r..:!2l                  lfiO,314 

594,78;]              ::ii.',i>              :  i;;,(i;»i              2(H,«44 
594,487                 I'.iO.Gno                 4U(»,57i">                 167,139 
882,679                2:;8,180                627,121        |         194,655 

Imports  by  sea  in  1889,  81,828,000  marks  ;  exports,  109,261,000  marks. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  com,  coal  and  coke,  iron, 
and  colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  Lubeck  is  carried 
on  with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  (For  the 
shipping  statistics  of  1889  comp.  p.  553.)  The  number  of  vessels  arriving 
under  the  British  flag  in  1889  was  32,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,700. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Lubeck  in  1889  was  3i), 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,874,  of  which  28  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  10,098,  were  steamers. 

The  State  contained  29  miles  of  railway  in  1890,  belonging  to  private 
companies. 

British  Vice-Qmtul—H.  L.  Behncke. 


MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

(Grossheuzogtiiu.m  Mecklexburg-Schwerix.) 

Keigning  Grand-duke. 

Friedrich  Franz  III.,  born  :March  IS),  1S31 ;  son  of  Friedrich  Franz  II. and 
Princess  Augusta  of  Reuss-Schleiz ;  succeetled  to  the  throne  on  the  dtatb 
of  his  father,  April  15,  1883;  married,  .January  24,  1^79,  to  Grand-due ht-ss 
Anastasia,  born  July  28,  1860,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Michael  of  lliissia. 
OfiFspring:  1.  -^/^xa/j/fW/j**,  born  December  24,  1879.  2.  Friedrich  Franz^ 
born  April  9,  1882.     3.  Cfcdf,  born  September  20,  1886. 

Brothers  a-nd  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  Paul  Friedrich,  horn  Sep- 
tember 19, 1852  ;  married.  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Duchess  Maria  of  Windisch- 
Gnetz.  Offspring:  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  born  May  12,  1882.  2.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, born  May  28,  1884.  3.  Heinrich  Borwin,  born  December  IG,  1885. 
Duke  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Grand-duchy 
for  himself  and  his  descendants ;  he  himself  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
II.  Marie,  bom  May  14,  1854  ;  married,  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Johann 
Alhreeht,  born  December  8,  1857;  married,  November  6,  1886,  to  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  IV. 
Flisabeth,  born  August  10,  1869.  V.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  April  5, 
1871.  YI.  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom  October  10,  1873.  VII.  Heinrich,  bom 
April  19, 1876. 

The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenbni^  is  the  only  reigning  family  in 
Western  Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign 
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house  in  the  Western  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style 
themselves  Princes  of  the  Wends.  The  genealcgical  table  of  the  reigning 
Grand-dukes  bagii  s  with  Niklot,  who  died  IIGO,  and  comprises  25  genera- 
tions.    Ihe  title  of  Grand-cluke  was  assumed  in  1815. 

Constitutlcn. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
■character.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  '  Union  '  of  1523, 
the  '  Eeversales  '  of  1572  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1755  and  Nov.  28, 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand- 
duke  the  whole  legislative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — '  Landtag.' 
There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  every  year 
for  a  few  weeks ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
■committee  of  nine  members — '  Engerer  Ausschuss.'  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Ritterschaft — that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Eittergiiter,  or 
Knights'  Estates — and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  burgomasters 
of  the  48  towns.  The  Ritterschaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  take  seats  in  the  Diet.  The  Domain  has  not  a  representation 
of  its  own.  The  only  elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  depu- 
ties returned  to  the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments, appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand-duke  alone. 

Area  and  Population. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  total  area  is  5,197  English  square  miles.  Tliere  is  no  other 
administrative  division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the 
soil,  in  which  respect  the  country  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population : — 
Grand-ducal  Domains,  191,726;  Knights'  Estates  (Ritterguter),  125,300; 
Convent  Estates  (Klosterguter),  8,753;  Town  Estates,  249,373.  Total, 
675,152.  Average  density,  110-6  per  square  mile.  Though  the  average 
density  is  low,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of 
•population  up  to  1875,  and  again  in  1880-85,  though  between  1875  and 
1880  there  was  a  large  increase.  Population :  1867, 560,628  ;  1871, 557,707; 
1875,  553,785;  1880,  577,055;  1885,  575,152.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1885,  41  per  cent,  live  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  59  per 
■cent,  in  rural  communes ;  70,884  lived  in  medium  towns,  70,301  in  small 
towns,  and  94,382  in  country  towns.  The  rural  population  was  thus 
339,585.  The  chief  towns  are  Rostock  (39,356  inhabitants),  Schwerin 
(31,528  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar  (15,797  inhabitants),  and  Giistrow 
<13,117  inhabitants).  In  1885  the  population  included  284,241  males  and 
290,911  females;— i.e.  102-3  females  per  100  males. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  524.  In  1885  there  were  2,760 
foreigners  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Marriages,  1888,  4,577  ;  total  births, 
18,250;  stillborn,  629  (3-4  per  cent.);  illegitimate,  2,425  (13-3  per  cent.); 
total  deaths,  11,966  ;  surplus  of  births,  6,284. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  via  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp, 
in  1882-89  were  as  follows:-- 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1880 

6,155 

4,779 

4,013 

2,221 

1,238 

1,419 

1.144 

1.226 
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Religion  and  Instruction. 

Kearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  1885  there  were :  Romaa 
Catholics',  3,961  ;  Jew?,  2,347 ;  other  Christians,  2,777.  The  State  Church  is 
Protestant.  There  are  478  Protestant  churches  and  346  clergymen.  The 
i:>arishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  Landed  property. 

There  are  about  1,315  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  ;  Gym- 
nasua,  7  with  1.782  pupils ;  Rcalschnlen,  9  with  1,838  pupils ;  normal 
schools,  2  with  204  pupils;  naviijation  schools,  2;  agricultural  schools,  2; 
architectural  school,  1.  There  are  besides  several  middle  and  special 
schools.    There  is  a  university  at  Rostock  (see  German  Empire,  p.  532). 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  Grand-duchy  contains  43  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and 
1  Oberlandesgericht  at  Eostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for 
llecklenburg-Strelitz.  There  are  also  certain  si)ecial  military  and  eccle- 
siastical tribunals.  In  1888,  2,949  criminals  were  convicted,  i  e.  71  per 
10,000  inhabitants  over  12  years  of  age.  On  October  31,  1889,  402  persons 
were  in  prison — 328  men,  51  women,  23  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  about  1,700  poor-law  districts.  Id 
1885, 14,475  heads  of  families,  or  solitary  paupers,  with  8,735  dependents, 
were  reheved  at  a  total  cost  of  l,.'l08,48o  marks.  A  poor  rate,  averaging 
about  1  per  cent,  on  incomes,  may  be  levied  by  the  poor  law  districts. 

Finance. 

There  exists  no  general  budget,  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  dL«tinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  1890-91  at  16,720,000  marks.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
States,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  smalL  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance 
at  10,439,450  marks.  On  Jnlv  1,  1890,  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at; 
40,328,042  n:arks.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (11,206,400  marks), 
and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000  marks,  is 
covered  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  company  who  have 
bought  the  State  railways,  and  the  remaining  debt  is  more  than  covered 
by  the  State  funds. 

Production. 

Of  the  total  surface  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  arable  and  garden-land' 
occupy  759,138  hectares;  jKisturage,  108,512;  woods,  226,562;  heath  and 
waste  land,  77,736;  uncultivated^  land,  158,426.  On  June  5,  1882,  the 
number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was 
as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Orer  100  Hectares 

Total      j 

62,409 

20,919 

8,459 

1,310 

93,097    ! 

These  farms  had  an  aggr^rate  area  of  1,059,043  hectares,  and  supported 
293.34S  persons,  of  whom  116,135  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  imder  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows 
in  1888:— Wheat,  43,633;  rve,  167,344;  barley,  17,717;  oats,  112,901; 
potatoes,  42,699  ;  hay,  kc,  108,512. 
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In  1890  the  railways,  owned  by  private  companies,  measured  about  552 
miles. 

British  liinister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Consicl- General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(Grossherzogthum  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.) 
Reigning  Grand-duke. 

rriedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  born  October  17,  1819;  the  son  of  Grand-duke 
Georg  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860 ;  married  June  28,  184.3,  to 
Augusta,  born  July  19,  1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphus  of 
Cambridge.  Offspring : — Adolf  Friedricli,  born  July  22,  1848 ;  married 
April  17,  1877,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  born  September  7,  1857,  of 
■which  union  there  is  offspring:  Mary  Augusta,  born  May  8,  1878;  Jutta, 
born  January  24,  1880 ;  Adolf  Friedricli,  born  June  17,  1882 ;  and  Carl 
Borwin,  born  October  10,  1888. 

The  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  Adolf  Friedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedricli  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  countrj-,  which  was  protested  against 
by  subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is.  how- 
ever, one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  country  being  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  separate  provinces,  the  first  of  which, 
Stargard,  has  a  Diet  composed  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates,  while 
the  second,  Eatzeburg,  has  no  representative  Constitution  (see  Mecklen,' 
huTf/Sehiverin).  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the 
Rittcrschaft,  7  burgomasters  and  over  60  proprietors  of  Rittergiiter  belong 
to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exer- 
cised by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  '  Minister 
of  State.'  Accounts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made 
known,  and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke; 
the  debt  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  marks. 

Area,  Population,  &c. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,144  English  square 
miles,  the  ownership  of  wliich  territory  is  divided  between  the  sovereign, 
the  feudal  proprietors,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — .'527  square  miles  belong  to  the  Gnmd-dukc ;  353  to  the 
titled  and  untitled  nobles ;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  in  1870  was  95,673;  in  1880,  100,269  ;  .and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1885,  was  98,371 ;  it  was  decreasing  steadilj-,  through  emigration, 
previous  to  1875,  .'ilthough  there  is  a  less  (lensity  than  in  any  other  State 
of  the  German  Emiiiro,  less  than  100  inhabitants  living  on  the  square  mile. 
During  the  census  period,  1871-75,  the  decrease  of  popi  Ivtion  wa?  at  the 
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rate  of  0-35  per  cent,  per  annum.  Dnring  1875-SO  there  was  an  increase 
at  the  rate  of  01>4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  1880-85  a  decrease  of  0-39 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  48,108  were  males, 
and  50,2r»3  were  ftmales,  or  1045  females  per  100  males.  Marriages,  1888, 
707  ;  births,  3,171  ;  deaths,  2,112;  surplus,  1,059.  Among  the  births  were 
124  (3-91  per  cent.)  stillborn,  and  409  (129  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  1882-89  are  as  follows : — 


18S3 

1883      1       1884      1       1835 

188S 

1887 

1888     i       1889 

906 

660 

649           391 

149 

15i> 

241 

262 

With  the  exception  of  303  Catholics  and  497  Jews  (1885),  the  people 
are  Protestants.    The  capital,  Neu  Sirelitz,  had  1),366  inhabitants  in  1885. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
rearing,  ikc,  and  only  3S-4  per  cent,  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or 
upwards.     In  1882  the  agricultural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

13.576         1         2,519 

1,411 

215 

17,721 

The-e  farms  supported  49,244  persons,  of  whom  19,142  were  actively 
engp.ccd  upon  them. 

Mtcklenburg-Strelitz  had  114  English  miles  of  railway  in  1890. 

liritifh  Minister  PUnipatetitiar p. —Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Coiuml- General, — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

OIDENBTISG. 

(Geosshekzogthum  Oldexeurg.) 

Keigning  Grand-duke. 

Peter  I.,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  horn  July  8, 1827  ;  the  son  of  Gracd- 
duke  Augi:>t  ^-.nd  of  Princess  Ida  v.i  Anhalt-Bemburg ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Fetruar}-27, 1853 ;  married,  February  10, 
1852,  to  Eluaheth.,  Vorn  March  26, 1826,  daughter  of  Prince  Joseph  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  Offspring:  I.  Prince  Avgutt,  heir-apparent,  bom  November  16, 
1852;  married,  February  18,  1S7S,  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  bom  February  8, 
1857,  sccoad  daughter  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of  I^russia ;  issue  a  daughter 
Sophia,  bom  February  2,  1879.    II.  I^rince  Georg,  bom  June  27,  1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Den- 
mark, Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Wittekind,  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII., 
was  elected  King  of  Deimiark,  Sweden,  and  Nor^\'ay.  The  main  line  be- 
came extinct  with  Count  Anton  Gunther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  family  fell  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to 
Grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in  1773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon 
Schleswig-Holstcin.  The  Grand-duke  then  (1773)  gave  Oldenbm^  to  hi.s 
cousin.  Prince  Friedrich  August  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  with  whose  descend- 
ants it  remained  till  December  1810,  when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.     But  the  Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave 
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the  country  back  to  its  former  sovereign,  but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
Czar  Alexander  I.,  added  to  it  a  territory  of  nearly  400  square  miles,  with 
50,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of 
Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory  consisted  of  the  Principality  of 
Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  and 
some  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  Oldenburg.  The  other  part  consists 
of  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.  The  Grand-duke  has  a  civU  list  of  255,000 
marks,  or  12,750Z.  He  draws  also  a  revenue  of  8,OO0Z.  from  private  estates 
of  the  family  in  Holstein,  besides  about  7,500Z.  in  interest. 

Constitution  and  Revenue. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand-duchy  on  February  18,  1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all 
citizens  paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice. 
The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  One  delegate  (  Wahlvianri)  for  every  500 
inhabitants  is  chosen  by  the  first  electors  ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in 
nine  districts,  elect  33  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
executive  is  vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three 
departments.  The  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  pro- 
vincial councils  (Provinzialriithe),  of  15  and  14  members  respectively, 
summoned  twice  a  year  by  the  provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  are  divided  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchy  and  the  budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  and  Principalities  is  :— 1888, 10,077,350  marks ;  1889, 
7,666,960  marks;  1890,  7,660,310  marks.  The  estimated  expenditure:— 
1888,  8,548,870  marks ;  1889,  8,214,770  marks  ;  1890,  8,177,850  marks.  The 
debt  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1889,  to  37,616,587  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,508  English  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1885: — Duchj' of  Oldenburg,  267,111 ; 
Principality  of  Liibeck,  •  34,721  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  89,693.  Total 
341,525  (males,  169,048  ;  females,  172,477— i.e.  102  per  100  males). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  its 
present  limits,  is  as  follows  :— 1867, 315,995 ;  1871,  312,728 ;  1875,  319,314 ; 
1880,337,478;  1885,341,525. 

In  1885  only  21*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  bad  21,428  inhabitants  in 
1885. 

In  1889  there  were  2,869  marriages,  11,562  births,  7,197  deaths;  snr- 
plus  of  births,  4,365.  Of  the  births  452  (3-9  per  cent.)  were  still-born,  and 
594  (5*1  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  The  emigration  statistics  for  1883-89  are 
as  follows : — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1867 

1888               1889 

2,056 

1,958 

1,895 

990 

1,040 

1,038 

1,223 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

In   1885   Oldenburg  contained   264,304    Protestants   (77-3  per  cent.), 
74,363  Roman  Catholics  (21-7),  1,180  other  Christians  (-35),  1,650  Jews 
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(•48),  and  28  unclassified.    The  State  Church  (Protestant)  is  under  the 
ilinistry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The'foUowing  table  shows  the  higher  schools  of  Oldenburg  in  1889 : — 


No. 


Ko.of  Teaeben 


GjTnnasia 
Realschulen 
Hohere  Biirgerschulen 
Hohere  Tochterschulen 

f  Protestant 

1^  Catholic   . 
Biirsrer  and  agricultural  school 


Normal 


73 
36 

22 
32 
10 
4 
11 


No.  of  Pnpila 


948 

1,023 

494 

458 

118 

37 

77 


In  addition  to  these  are  a  middle  •  Stadtschule '  for  boys,  with  18 
teachers  and  546  pupils;  a  Stadtschule  for  girls,  with  15  teachers  and  697 
pupils  ;  and  a  school  of  navigation,  with  6  teachers  and  56  pupils. 

Justice  and  Fanperism. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandcsgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The 
Amtsgerichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Landgerichte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively.  In  1888  1,787 
persons,  or  74'6  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve,  w^ere  con- 
victed of  crime.  In  1885  7,471  persons,  with  5,282  dependents  (in  all  3-73 
of  the  population),  received  public  poor-relief. 


Prodiiction. 

Of  the  total  area,  552,880  hectares  are  cultivated ;  more  than  half  the 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  kc.  In  June 
1<882  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  house- 
hold, was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares         lO-lOO  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

23,529 

26,657 

7,773 

67 

50.262 

These  farms  supported  174,5(52  persons,  of  whom  71,879  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them.  The  areas,  in  hectares,  under  the  principal  crops  in 
1889  were  as  follows: — "Wheat,  5,501;  rj'e,  62,554;  bariey,  1»,()93;  oats, 
34,922  ;  potatoes,  14,390  ;  hay,  &c.,  74,809.  The  growing  mining  industry 
of  Oldenburg  is  illustrated  by  the  following  annual  values  of  minerals 
raised,  in  marks  : — 


1882      i       1883 

1884 

18  35 

1886 

1887 

1888 

210     1    2,102 

10,780   1     30,244 

89,100 

105,086 

145.154 

_  Oldenburg  had  247  miles  of  railway  on  June  1,  1890,  of  which  all  but 
25  miles  were  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

British  Minister  Pl^ni-potentiary.—^ir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
CoTiful- General.— Uon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

QQ 
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PRUSSIA. 

(KONIGREICH   PrEUSSEX.) 

Reig^ng  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  eldest  son  of  Friedrich  III., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia— who  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  born  Oct.  18,  1831^  married  Jan.  2-5,  1858, 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June 
15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  II.  The  Emperor  married, 
Feb.  27,  1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg,  born  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Friedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Children  of  the  King. 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Victor  August  Ernst,  born  ]\Iay 
6,  1882,  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia  • 
2.  Prince  Wilhelm  Eitel- Friedrich  Christian  Karl,  born  July  7, 
1883;  3.  Prince  Adalbert  Ferdinand  Berenger  Victor,  born  July 
14,  1884  ;  4.  Prince  August  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Giinther  Victor, 
born  Jan.  29,  1887  ;  5.  Prince  Oscar  Karl  Gustav  Adolf,  born 
July  27,  1888. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  King. 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  July  24,  1860  ;  married  Feb,  18, 
1878,  to  Prince  Bernhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  bom 
May  12,  1879.  2.  Prince  Heinrich,  born  Aug.  14,  1862,  married 
May  24, 1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  Grand-Duke  Ludwig 
IV.  of  Hesse  ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Waldemar,  bom 
March  20,  1889.  3.  Princess  Victoria,  born  April  12,  1866, 
married  June  16,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf,  of  Schaumbiirg-Lippe. 
4.  Princess  Sophie  Dorothea,  born  June  14,  1870,  marrie<l  Oct.  27, 
1889,  to  Crown-Prince  Koustantin  of  Greece.  5.  Princess  Mar- 
gareihe,  boi*n  April  22,  1872. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  Louise,  born  Dec.  3,  1838,  married  Sept.-  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Friedrich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  of  Pi-ussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of 
Zollern,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor, 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family-castle  of  Hohenzollern,  near 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  Zollern,  or  Hohen- 
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zollem,  Friedrich  III.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  fief  ;  and  his  great-grandson,  Friedrich  YI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmund,   in   1415,  with  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.     A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
pro\'ince  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollem,  to  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  importint 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.     In 
the  seventeenth  century,   the   Hohenzollem  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  *  the  Great  Elector,'  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.     The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1840  to 
1688,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Kdnigsberg  on  January 
18,  1701.     The   first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.     After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  his  son  and 
successor.   Friedrich  II.,  called  '  The  Great,'  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.     Friedrich 
II.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls  ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich's  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II., 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon  ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,   the    Rhineland,    and    Swedish    Pomerania,    moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  of 
107,300  square  miles.     This  was  shaped  into  a  compact  State  o* 
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136,075  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  the  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  enjoyed  the  whole 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling  per 
annum.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  fixed 
the  Krondotations  at  the  total  sum  of  2,573,098f  thalers,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned on  Jan.  31,  1850,  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution;  remaining,  as 
before,  dependent  on  the  revenue  derived  from  domains  and  forests.  The 
amount  of  the  civil  list  was  fixed  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  31, 
1850;  but  by  law  of  April  30,  1859,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  by 
law  of  Jan.  27,  1868,  1,000,000  thalers,  and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a 
further  3,500,000  marks.  At  present  the  total  '  Krondotations  Rente,'  as 
far  as  it  figvu-es  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,293  marks,  or  770,554Z. 
The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  private  pro- 
perty, comprising  castles,  forests,  and  great  landed  estates  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  known  as  '  Fideikomiss-  und-SchatuUgiiter,'  the  revenue 
from  which  mainly  serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Koyal  Fideikomiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843.  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikomiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  born  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  well  as 
the  Fideikomiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikomiss  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

Sovereigns  op  the  House  op  Hohenzolleen. 


Friedrich  I.  ... 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.    . 
Friedrich    II,,    called    '=tlie 
Great '       .         .         .         . 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  II. 


1701 
1713 


740 
.78(j 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.        .     1797 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.         .     1840 

Wilhelm  1 1861 

Friedrich  III.  (Mar.9-Junel5)  1888 
Wilhelm  II.  ...     1888 


ConstitLtlon  and  Government, 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August-December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851  ;  May  21  and  June  5,  1852  ;  May 
7  and  24,  1853  ;  June  10,  1854  ;  May  30,  1855  ;  April  14  and 
30,  1856;  May  18,  1857  ;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  5,  1873;  June  18,  1875;  Feb.  19,  1879;  and  May  27, 
1888.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
accomplishing  bis  eighteenth  year.     The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
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the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  t'./o 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  'Herrenhaus,'  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  'Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  king  and  lx>th  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  eti  bloc 
by  the  Upper  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in 
the  Government  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  first  Chamber,  according  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitntion, 
was  to  consist  of  adiilt  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Prussian  honses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  shonld  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Chamber,  according  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
and  lineal  descent.  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  be 
ninety  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  nnm> 
ber  of  electors  who  pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  State ;  and,  in  addition, 
other  thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils 
of  large  towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  ♦  House  of  Lords '  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  12,  1864,  which  brought  into 
life  the  Upper  Chamber  in  its  present  form.  It  is  composed  of,  first,  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  of  age.  including  the  scions  of  the 
formerly  sovereign  families  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  and  HohenzoUem- 
Sigmaringen ;  secondly,  the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses, 
recognised  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prus- 
sia ;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the  territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  king,  and 
numbering  some  fifty  members ;  fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen 
by  the  king  from  among  the  rich  landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and 
*  national  celebrities  ' ;  fifthly,  eight  titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight 
provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident  landowners  of  all  degrees ;  sixthly, 
the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  'chapters,*  and  the 
burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and 
seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  for 
life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  second  Chamber  consists  of  432  members — 352  for  the  old  Kingdom, 
and  the  rest  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces ;  the  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  now  (1890)  1  to  every  69,300.  Every  Prussian  who 
has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for  the  municipal 
elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect  elector. 
Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  elections  in  several  parishes 
can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  '  Urwahler,'  in  one.  One 
direct  elector,  or  '  Wahlmann,'  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in  such 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amoxmt  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the  last  class.     Each  class  may  be  divided  into  several  electoral  circles, 
none  of  which  must,  however,  exceed  500  'Urwiihler.'     Direct  electors 
maybe  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle  from  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to  special  divisions.     The  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors.     The  legislative  period  of  the 
second  Chamber  is  limited  to  five  years.     Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who 
has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights  through  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three  years  to  the  State.    The  Chamber 
must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  legislative 
period,  or  after  being  dissolved.    In  either  case  former  members  are  re- 
eligible.    The  Chambers  are  to  be  regularly  convoked  by  the  king  during  the 
month  of  November ;  and  in  extraordinary  session,  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  require.     The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Chambers  must  take  place  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.     Both  Chambers  are 
to  be  convoked,  opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.     Each 
Chamber  has  to  prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide 
thereon.    Both  Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  bu.siness  and  discipline, and 
elect  their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.     Functionaries 
do  not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.     When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  increased  salary, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.     No  one  can  be  member  of  both  Chambers.     The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.     Each  Chamber,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.     Each  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.    No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.   Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.     Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.     The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.     They 
vote  according  to  their  free  conviction,  and  are  not  bound  by  prescriptions 
or  instructions.     They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the   Chambers.     No  member  of  the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  airest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  same.     All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
of  the  Chambers,  and  all  examination  or  civil  arrest,  must  be  suspended 
during  the  session,  should  the  Chamber  whom  it  may  concern  so  demand. 
Members  of  the  second  Chamber  receive  travelling  expenses  and  diet 
money  from  the  State,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  law,  amounting  to  20 
marks,  or  one  pound  sterling,  per  day.    Refusal  of  the  same  is  not  allowed. 
The  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a   Staat^ministerium,  or 
Ministry  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.     The   Staatsministerium  is  divided  into   ton 
departments,  as  follows : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministcn. — General  George  von  Caprirl. 

2.  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Minister x,  Mininter  of  State,  and  Jiii- 
perial  Scoretary  of  State  for  the  Interior. —  Dr.  Karl  Hci:iricli  von  Iloctticher, 
born  January  (),  18;}3;  studied  jurisprudence  and  entered  tlio  State  service 
1856;  1S7H  Landdrost  at  Hanover;  1876  Ilcgierungspriisident  at  Schles- 
wig;  1879  Oberpriisident  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  September  1880,  Imperial 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior;  1881  •  representotive '  of  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Empire. 

3.  Minister  of  ike  Interior. — Ernst  Ladwig  Herrfurth,  bom  March  6, 
1830,  entered  1873  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  1881  Ministerial  Durec- 
tor ;  1882  Unterstaatssekretar ;  appointed  Minister  July  1888. 

4.  Minister  of  War. — Hans  Georg  von  KaltenbomStachan,  bom  March 
23,  1836;  entered  the  army  service  1854;  attached  1865  to  the  General 
Staff ;  1884  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Guards ;  appointed  Minister 
October  4,  1890. 

5.  Minister  of  PuhWc  Wirrk*. — Dr.  August  von  Mayhaclt,\MTa.  November 
22,  1822:  studied  jurisprudence,  and  entered  the  State  service  in  1»45; 
Director-General  of  the  Railways  of  Hanover,  1866-71,  and  of  the  German 
State  Railways,  1871-78.    Appointed  Minister  March  30,  1878. 

6.  Minister  of  AgrieuUure,  Domains,  and  Forest*. — Herr  Karl  Heiurich 
von  Heychn-  Cadoit.    Appointed  Minister  November. 18,  1890. 

7.  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  Hermann  von  Schelling,  bom  April  19, 
1824 ;  studied  philosophy  and  jurisprudence ;  entered  the  State  servico 
1844,  and  1864  the  Ministry  of  Justice ;  1875  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian 
Obertribunal ;  1877  Unterstaatssekretar,  and  November  1879  Secretarj-  of 
State  in  the  Imperial  Department  of  Justice.    Appointed  Minister  1889. 

8.  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Instructimi,  and  Medicinal  Affairs. — 
Dr.  D.  Gustav  von  Gossler,  born  April  13,  1838;  studied  jurisprudence; 
entered  the  State  service  1860,  and  1874  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  1879 
Unterstaatssekretar  of  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  &c.  A&iirs.  Ap- 
pointed Minister  July  18,  1881. 

9.  Minister  cf  Finance. — Dr.  Johannes  Miguel,  bom  February  21, 1829  ; 
studied  jurisprudence  ;  entered  the  State  service  1851  ;  1854-64  lawyer  and 
advocate,  1870-73  director  of  the  Diskonto-Gesellschaft  (Berlin),  Member 
of  the  Herrenhaus,  Oberburgermeister  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  Appointed 
Minister  June  1890. 

10.  Minister  of  State  and  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. — Freiherr  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  bom  1842  ;  entered  the  State 
service  1865 ;  1882  Attorney-General  at  Mannheim,  1878-81  Member  of 
the  Reichstag,  1883  Ambassador  of  Baden  at  Berlin.  Appointed  Secretary 
of  State  and  Minister  of  State  June  1890. 

11.  Minister  of  Commerce. — Freiherr  von  Berlepseh,  bom  March  30, 
1843  ;  entered  the  State  service ;  was  Landrath  at  Kattowitz,  Prasident  of 
the  County  of  Diisseldorf,  Oberpriisident  of  the  Rhine  1889,  since  1884 
Member  of  the  Staatsrath.     Appointed  February  1890. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  36,000  marks. 


Local  Government. 

Each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  •  Oberprasident,'  or  governor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000 
marks.  Each  province  has  also  a  rnilitary  commandant,  a  superior  court 
of  justice,  a  director  of  taxes,  and  a  consistory,  aU  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  Regierungsbezirke,  or  counties',  and  these 
again  into  '  Kreise,'  or  circles,  and  the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Biirgcr- 
meistereien,  these  again  into  Gemeinden  or  Gutsbezirke.     Each  county  has 
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a  president  and  an  administrative  board  or  council ;  and  the  further  sub- 
divisions have  also  their  local  authorities.  The  principal  functionaries  are 
all  elective ;  but  the  elections  must  be  confirmed  bj'  the  Government. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  area  of  Prussia  is  136,075  English  square  miles.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  of  the  14  provinces  : — 


Provinces 

Area  : 

Population 

Density 

Eiig.  sq. 

miles 

1880 

1885 

mUe,  1885 

East  Prussia  (Ostpreussen)  . 

14,440 

1,933,936 

1,959,475 

135-6 

West  Frussia(Westpreussen) 

9,9G4 

1,405,898 

1,408,229 

141-3 

Berlin 

2.0 

1,122,330 

1,315,287 

52,611-6 

BrandenbursT 

15,of;0 

2,226,825 

2,342,411 

150-6 

Pomerania  (Pommern) 

11,70)2 

1,540,034 

1,505,575 

128-0 

Posen  

11,811 

1,703,397 

1,715,618 

151-6 

Silesia  (Schlesien) 

15,743 

4,007,925 

4,112,219 

261-2 

Saxony  (Sachsen) 

9,8G3 

2,312,007 

2,428,367 

246-2 

Schleswig-Holstein 

7,360 

1,127,149 

1,150,306 

156-3 

Hanover  (Hannover)   , 

15,031 

2,120,168 

2,172,702 

144-5 

Westphalia  (Westfalen) 

7,892 

2,043,442 

2,204,580 

279-3 

Hesse-Nassau 

6,128 

1,554,376 

1,592,454 

259-8 

Rhine  (Rheinland) 

10,543 

4,074,000 

4,344,527 

412-0 

HohenzoUern 

447 

67,624 

66,720 

149-2 

Total  .... 

186,075 

27,279,111 

28,318,470 

208-1 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia^ 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  about  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  figures  for  1797  are  estimated  merely. 


Year 

Area  in  Sq.  Miles 

Population 

AveraRC  per 
Sq.  Mile 

Percentage  of 
Annuallncrease 

1797 

118,000 

8,700,000 

73 



1816 

108,100 

10,349,031 

95 

10 

1831 

108,100 

13,038,070 

120 

1-7 

1858 

108,100 

17,739,013 

164 

1-3 

1861 

108,100 

18,491,220 

110 

1-4 

1867 

136,075 

23,971,337 

176 

4-8 

1871 

136,075 

24,(i43,623 

181 

0-63 

1875 

136,075 

25,742,464 

189 

1-04 

1880 

136,075 

27,279,111 

200 

1-24 

1885 

136,075 

28,318,470 

208 

0-76 

AKEA   AXD   POPULATION 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  45  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  in- 
liabitants  and  upwards,  and  55  per  cent,  in  rural  communes. 

While  the  town  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  208  per  cent,  per 
annum  between  1875  and  1880,  the  country  population  decreased  at  the 
rate  of  0*73  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  town  population  in  1885  was 
10,554,596,  showing  a  rate  of  increase  of  1-74  par  cent,  per  annum  since 
1880,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  districts  was  only  022  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  urban  and  rural  population  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  two 
census  periods,  1880  and  1885  : — 


Ceami 

No.  of 
Towaa 

No8.RnrftI 
Communes 

Towns,  Ac,  with  2,000  In- 
habitants and  upwards 

Commnnea,  tc~,  with  less 
than  3,000  Inhabitaata 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt- 

1880 

1885 

1.287 
1,280 

64,784  > 
6S,003« 

I,ei5 
1,648 

11,614,386 
12,754,674 

43-6 
46-0 

63,169 
63,723 

15,664,726 
15,563,796 

67-4 
66-0 

*  Including  15,839  separate 'Gatsbezirke.' 

*  Including  16,403  separate  '  Gutsbezirke.* 

The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1885 : — 


—            ]       No. 

Pop.  1885 

- 

No. 

Pop.  1885 

Lai^e  towns';       1? 
Medium  „            74 

2,880,293 
2,639,188 

I  Small  towns 
1  Country  „ 

431 

1,131 

3,844,099 
3,391,094 

-  Bee  p.  535  for  the  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1885  the  population  included  13,893,604  males  and  14,424,866 
females — i.e.  1038  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  con- 
dition the  following  was  the  distribution  : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

— 

Total 

Unmarried     .... 

Married 

Widowed        .... 
Divorced  or  separated   . 

8,671,958 

4,772.862 

434,293 

14,491 

8,356,978 

4,796,510 

1,243,044 

28,334 

17,028,936 

9,569,372 

1,677,337 

42,825 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  523,  and  some  particulars  as  to  race  on  the  same  page. 

In  1885  the  number  of  foreigners  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  resident 
in  Prussia  was  214,240,  of  whom  58,827  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians, 
43,010  Dutch,  41,066  Russians,  18,178  Danes,  8,204  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
7,946  British,  6,984  Belgians,  6,903  Americans,  6,853  Swiss,  and  4,358. 
French. 
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II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  for  the  five 
years  1885-89:— 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

Stillborn 

Ulegitlmate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

230,797 
231,588 
229,999 
233,421 
240,996 

1,108,760 

44,199 

91,249 
91,933 
92,645 
90,526 
90,413 

761,134 

786,465 
730,225 
708,209 
724,803 

347,626 
321,671 
398,848 
425,789 
411,785 

1,117,881 
1,129,073 
1,133,998 
1,136,588 

43,594 
43,914 
42,780 
42,084 

In  1889  3-70  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  stillborn,  and  7"95  per 
cent,  illegitimate.  The  latter  rate  varied  from  2'65  per  cent,  in  West- 
phalia to  12-94  per  cent,  in  Berlin. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  bj  German  ports  and  Antwerp  in  1882  was 
129,894,  in  1885  68,307,  in  1886  50,461,  in  1887  63,036,  in  1888  63,103,  in 
1889  57,957.  Tlie  following  table,  indicating  the  emigrants  from  each  pro- 
vince in  1889,  shows  that  the  northern  provinces  contribute  most  largely : — 


Posen  

10,310 

East  Prussia 

.      S,031 

West  Prussia 

10,038 

Silesia .         .        . 

.       1,905 

Pomerania   .         .         .         . 

8,016 

Hesse-Nassau 

.       1,578 

Hanover       .         .         .         . 

6,730 

Saxony 

.       1,382 

Schleswig-Holstein 

4,578 

"VVestj)halia  . 

.       1,141 

Brandenburg  (with  Berlin) 

4,107 

Hoheuzollern 

88 

Ehine 

3,157 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  within  the  present  (1890) 
limits  of  the  26  principal  towns  as  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1885: — 


Towns 

Population 

Towns  • 

j  Population 

Berlin  (1890) 

1,574,485 

Aachen 

!'5,725 

Dreslau 

299,640 

Krefeld 

90,236 

Cologne  (Koln)  (1890^ 

)      282/637 

Halle  on  Saalc      '. 

81,982 

Magdeburg 

(„) 

201,918 

Dortmund    . 

78,435 

Fninkfort-on-Main 

(.0 

178,660 

Posen   .        .        .        . 

68,315 

Konigsbcrg 

.      151,151 

Essen   .... 

65,064 

Hanover 

139,731 

Kassel  .... 

64,083 

Altona  . 

126,306 

Erfurt  .... 

58,386 

Diisseldorf    . 

115,190 

Gorlitz. 

55,702 

Danzig. 

114,805 

Wiesbaden   . 

5.5,454 

Elberfeld      . 

109,218 

Frankfort  on  Oder 

54,085 

Barmen 

103,068 

Kiel      .... 

51,706 

Stettin 

99,543     ' 

Potsdam 

50,877 
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Religion. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  nearly 
one-tliird  Roman  Catholics.  The  numbers  and  proportions  of  the 
different  creeds  at  the  census  of  1885  were  as  follows  : — Protes- 
tants, 18,244,405,  or  644  per  cent.;  Roman  Catholics,  9,621,763, 
or  33*9  per  cent. ;  other  Christians,  82,030,  or  •29  per  cent.  ; 
Jews,  366,575,  or  1*29  per  cent. ;  others  and  unknown,  3,697. 
Protestants  are  in  a  decided  majority  in  the  produces  of  Schlesi^-ig- 
Holstein,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Berlin,  Hanover, 
East  Prussia,  and  Hesse-Nassau  (from  98  to  70*3  per  cent.) ; 
Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  Hohenzollem  (95  per 
cent.),  Rhineland  (71),  Posen  (66),  Silesia  (52),  Westphalia  (52), 
and  West  Prussia  (50).  Jews  are  most  numerous  in  Berlin  (4"8 
per  cent.),  Posen  (3),  Hesse-Nassau  (27),  West  Prussia  (1*7), 
and  Silesia  (1'2). 

The  Evangeliail  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since 
1817  has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies, 
from  which,  however,  there  are  rtill  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by 
'consistories,'  or  boards  appointed  by  Goveniment,  one  for  each  province. 
There  are  also  synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods 
representing  the  old  provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  differs  in  the  various  provinces.  In  the  Upper  Rhenish  eccle- 
siastical province  it  is  fixed  by  a  concordat  between  tlie  Government  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.  In  every  part  of  the  Monarch}'  the  Crown  has  reserved 
to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of  bishops  and  priests.  There  were  in 
1880  9,146  Protestant  ministers  and  8,300  Roman  Catholic  priests,  besides 
300  monks  and  4,600  nuns.  The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by 
the  State,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving  34,000  marks  a  year,  and 
the  other  bishops  about  22,700  marks.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy 
mostly  arise  from  endowments.  In  the  budget  of  1888-89  the  sum  of 
3,928,883  marks  is  set  down  as  direct  expenditure  in  Evangelical  Churches, 
and  1,297,306  marks  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Instruction. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Ever}-  town, 
or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a  school  sup- 
ported by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  and 
called  aldermen  or  town  councillors.  All  parents  are  compelled 
to  send  theu*  children  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which 
all  fees  are  now  abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
a  higher  educational  institution  than  elementary  schools,  but 
parents  who  send  more  than  one  child  to  any  scliool  supported  by 
the  community  have,  in  many  cases,  a  reduction  made  in  the 
charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  cannot 
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afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  nre 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.^  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  1885  was  returned  at  5,240,016. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia : — 


No. 

Teacliing 

Sturlents  or 

Staff 

Pupils 

Universities  (1888-89)      . 

11 

1,215 

13,730 

Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia  (1 888-89) 

304 

4,996 

92,581 

Kealgymnasia,Realprogymnasia,and 

Higher  Eealschulen  (1888-89)      . 

185 

2,586 

46,190 

Eealschulen    and    Higher    Biirger- 

schulen  (1888-89) 

48 

740 

17,475 

Public  elementary  schools  (1886)     . 

34,016 

65,933 

4,838,247 

Private        „                „             „ 

248 

446 

8,763 

Middle  schools  (public)           ,, 

576 

4,589 

134,937 

„           „         (private)          ,, 

961 

6,120 

68,373 

Public  normal  schools  (1888)   . 

116 

833 

9,093 

The  number  of  elementarv  schools  in  Prussia  in  1822  was  20,440;  in. 
1843,  23,646;  in  1864,  25,056;  in  1878,  31,963;  and  in  1886,  34,016. 

There  are  also  3  technical  high  schools,  2  forestry  schools,  2  technical 
mining  schools,  2  agricultural  high  schools,  with  agricultural  institutes 
connected  with  universities,  two  veterinary  high  schools,  175  other  schools 
for  various  aspects  of  agriculture,  besides  other  special  schools  and  State 
establishments  for  art  and  music. 

The  Universities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Eeal- 
gymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
and  administered  by  the  Government,  while  all  the  other  scholastic  in.sti- 
tutions  are  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government. 
(For  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Prussia  in  1889,  see  table  on  p.  532.) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  imder  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  everj'^  province.  The  administration  of  each 
of  these,  as  far  as  regards  the  Regierun^fg-Bczirke,  is  vested  in  .a  President, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  {Itegierung').  But  as  far  as  pro- 
vinces are  concerned,  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant 
Church  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistorium,  under  co-operation  with 
the  Governments  in  respect  of  church-building  affairs ;  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to 
the  Provincial  Schul-CoUegiura,  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  Oberpriisi- 
dent,  who  is  the  liead  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province.  The  Con- 
sistorium, wliich  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  school  administration,  and  the 
Provincial  Schul-Collegium  are  separate  provincial  authorities,  not  sections 
of  the  same  authority.  As  a  general  rule,  the  administration  of  school 
funds  provided  by  the  State  is  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Government, 
which  likewise  takes    upon  itself  nearly  the  whole  management  of  the 

'  Tlic  pystcm  of  spcondary  education  commou  to  Trussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  it 
deecribcd  ou  pp.  6:^U-27. 
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lower  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schul-Collegium  is  responsible 
for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  general  system  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline therein,  the  proper  selection  of  school  books,  the  examination  and 
appointment  of  masters,  and  the  examination  of  those  who  leave  school 
for  the  Universities. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach, 
or  to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  prove  to  the 
authorities  their  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  qualifications.  But  private 
as  well  as  public  establishments  for  education  are  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all  public  teachers 
are  considered  State  servants. 

In  the  budget  of  lJ?'.K)-yi  the  sum  of  64,459,503  marks  was  set  down  for 
instruction  of  all  categories.  Of  this  amount  60,622,143  marks  are  ordinary 
or  permanent  expenditure.  On  the  ordinary  expenditure  there  were  allotted 
to  Universities,  7,732,303  marks ;  higher  institutions,  5,734,960  marks ; 
elementary  instruction,  55,822,310  marks;  technical  schools  of  the  upper 
and  lower" grade,  5,726,871'  uuxrks. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  OermanEmpirr,  p.  532).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  kamvurgericht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions ;  though  for  all  cases  the 
court  of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in 
all  criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Staatuzntrdlte,  or  public  prosecutors,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1888  there  were  214,525  criminal  convictions  in  Prussia, 
or  105o  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1885 
528,257  persons,  with  425,035  dependents,  received  public  poor  relief;  i.e. 
3-36  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  paupers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  criminal  (1888)  and  pauper  (1885)  statistics  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces : — 


1 

Provinces 

1 

Criminals 

Paupers 

Xo.  of 
Convictions 

Per 
10.000 
inhab. 

Heads  of 

Families  and 

Solitaries 

Dependents 

Total 
per 
Cent. 

j  East  PrussLi . 
West  Prussia 
Berlin  (City). 
Brandenburg. 
Pomerania     . 
Posen     . 
Silesia  . 
Saxony  . 

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover 
Westphalia    . 
Hesse-Nassau 
Rhineland      . 
Hohenzollem 

23,598 
17,366 
12,719 
15,539 
10,910 
19,061 
37,617 
16,272 

6,497 
12,230 
10,323 

9,.=?68 

22,525 

300 

170-4 

180-0 

123-5 

93-7 

104-2 

1641 

128-2 

94-9 

79-9 

79-4 

682 

831 

74-1 

631 

45,349 
31,373 
55,083 
36,536 
28,038 
27,106 
74,406 
32,616 
25,314 
30,507 
31,777 
25,962 
83,075 
1,115 

33,132 
23,100 
32,124 
25,483 
22,305 
23,910 
53,854 
25,628 
17,634 
23,011 
32,565 
17,770 
93,628 
891 

4-00 
3-86 
6-63 
2-64 
3-34 
2-97 
311 
2-39 
373 
246 
2-91 
2-74 
4-06 
300 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  local  connec- 
tion between  the  highest  or  lowest  returns  of  paupers  and  criminals. 
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Finance. 


The  estimates  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  submitted 
by  the  Government  to  the  ChaiTibers  are  always  prepared  to  show 
an  even  balance,  without  surplus  or  deficit. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891, 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows  :— 


Bevesuk. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Do- 
mains, and  Forests  : — ■ 
Domains  and  forests   . 
Various 

Total 

Ministry  of  Finance  :— 
Direct  taxes         .... 
Indirect  taxes      .... 

Lottery 

Marine  Bank       .... 
Mint 


80,682,184 
2,000,150 


82,682,334 


165,746,800 

67,349,000 

8,291,500 

2,052,000 

246,320 


Total  Ministry  of  Finance  .    243,685,620 


Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 
Produce  of  mines,  iron  furnaces, 

and  salt  works .... 
State  railways     .... 

Total    Ministry    of    Public 
Works        .... 

Dotations,  and    Finance  Ad- 
ministration : — 

Dotations 

General  Finance  Administration 

Total  Dotations,  &c.    . 

State  Administration  : — 
Ministry  of  State 
Foreign  Office      .... 
Ministry  of  Finance    . 

„        „  Commerce   and    In- 
dustry   . 
„        „  Justice     . 
„        „  tlie  Interior 
„        „  Public  Works  . 
„        „  Agriculture,  «&c. 
„        „  Public  Worslnp  and 
Instruction    . 
„  War  .... 


121,282,170 
851,685,405 

972,907,575 


220,675 
223,717,847 

223,938,522 


1,524, 

4, 
2,811, 

1,067, 
1,150, 
3,903, 
1,096, 
3,583, 

2,651, 


Total  State  Administration .      68,399,891 


Total  estimated  revenue       1,591,673,042 


E.xi'kxdituhe. 

A.  Workin^i  Expense) : — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forests 

„       „  Finance 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 

Administration  of  mines,  &c.     . 

„  „  railways 


Marks 


39,519,180 
45,470,150 


102,943,243 
522,079,184 


Total  working  expenditure  .    710,011,757 


B.  Charges    on    Consolidated 

Fund : — 

Addition  to '  Krondotation'  of  the 
King 

Interest  of  public  debt,  inclusive 
railway  debt     . 

Sinking  fund  of  debt  . 

Annuities,  management,  &c. 

Chamber  of  Lords 
„  ,,  Deputies 

Contribution  to  imperial  funds 

Appanages,  annuities,  indemni- 
ties, &,o 

Total   charges  on    Cousoli' 
dated  Fund 

C.  Administrative    Expendl 

ture: — 
Ministry  of  Finance    . 

„        „  Public  Works  . 

„        „  Cominorco    and    In 

dustry    . 
„        „  Justiee 
„       „  the  Interior 
„        „  Agricnlture,Domains 

and  Forests   . 
„       „  Public  Worship  and 

Instniction    . 
„        „  State 
„       „  Foreign  Affairs 
„  War  . 


508,423,555 


56.855,275 
20,y5-l,3»l 

4.302,543 
87.029,000 
43,840,441 

14,894,256 

92.480,678 

3.982,342 

603,000 

121,782 


Total  administrative  expen- 
diture        ....    325,023,661 


8,000,000 

200,661.791 

46.835.532 

2.1U7,(l-!4 

174,570 

1.211.0l.'O 

155,754,017 

93,589,531 


Total  ordinary  expenditure  1,54.'!.4.'58,873 
Extriwrdinary  expenditure.      48.215,069 


Total  expenditure 


.1,691,673.942 
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The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  March  31  from  188.')  to  1890; 
1885,  1886,  and  1887  being  the  final  accounts,  1888  and  1889 
being  revenue  accounts,  and  1890  the  budget  estimates  : — 


Tear 

Berenue 

Expenditnie 

;      Year 

Berenne 

Expenditure 

1885 
1886 
1887 

Marks 

1,349,602,789 
1,441,532,487 
1,473,893,027 

Marks 
1,284J>02,175 
1,376,373,993 
1,404,741,230 

1888 
1889 
1890 

Marks 
1.614.333,929 
1,741.042,432 
1,513,894,879 

3<arka 

1,505,688.339 
l,604,»46.4(il 
1,513,894  b79 

The  total  expenditure  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  21.  10*.  per  head 
of  population.  The  direct  taxes  amount  to  5*.  6d.  per  head.  The  income- 
tax  averages  about  Is.  5d.  per  head  of  population.  The  other  direct  taxes 
are  a  land  tax,  a  house  tax,  a  class  tax,  and  a  trading  tax. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget 
of  Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budget  of  1890-91,  as  follows  : — 


- 

Amount 

Sinking  Fund 

Marks 

Marks 

National  debt  bearing  interest : 

State  Trea.sure  Bills  .... 

G0,o4 1,500 

6,517,124 

Consolidated  debt  at  4  per  cent. 

3,592,667,850 



„            „          3J  per  cent.     . 

1,476,061,000. 

— 

Non-consolidated  loans    . 

17,103,150 

3,263,184 

Preference  loan  of  1855    . 

9,750,000 

1,884,000 

War    debt    of    the    Kurmark   and 

Neumark       ..... 

803,210 

157,191 

State  railwav  debt    .... 

11.796,900 

636,171 

Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866  . 
Total  national  debt  . 

36,000,651 

2,820,280 

5,204,724,261 

15,283,950 

The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and  man^ement  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  254,563,565  marks  in  the  financial  year  1890-91. 

The  debt  amounts  to  over  91.  Ss.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  almost  9«.  per  head.  The  clear  income  from  the  State  railwavs 
alone  in  1888-89  would  more  than  pay  for  the  yearly  interest,  amortisation, 
and  management  of  the  debt. 

Army. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  i» 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  capable  of  bearing'  arms,  shall 
receive  military  instruction  and  enter  the  army  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  conditions  of  service  have  been  already  described  under 
German  Empire. 
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The  peace  strength  of  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
given  as  follows  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1889-90 : — 


- 

Officers, 
Surgeons,  &c. 

Men 

Horses 

Infantry  of  the  Line  .... 
Riflemen,  or  '  Jager '  . 
Bezirks-Kommandos .... 

Cavalry 

Artillery  (field  and  fortress) 

Engineers 

Military  Train,  &c 

Total    . 

9,653 
364 
299 

2,510 

2,680 
522 

2,311 

240,581 
7,812 
3,740 
50,298 
45,299 
9,494 
5,244 

49,028 
17,825 

2,723 

18,339 

362,468 

69,576 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  table  on  p.  527,  showing  the  division  of  the  population  of  Germany 
according  to  occupations,  indicates  which  branches  are  of  most  importance 
in  Prussia.  About  one-half,  or  twelve  millions,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dependent  upon  agriculture  as  sole  or  chief  occupation.  Of  the  total  area 
20,853,532  hectares  are  productively  occupied  by  crops  or  forests.  On 
June  5,  1882,  the  number  and  areas  of  separate  farms  were  as  follows : — 


Under  1  hectare 

1-10  hectares 

10-100  hectares 

Above  100  hectares 

Total 

1,456,724 

1,178,625 

653,941 

24,991 

3,040,196 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  11,678,383,  of  whom  4,625,893 
were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief  crops  and 
the  yield  in  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  1889-90  and  the  annual  average 
yield  for  the  period  1878-88  are  as  follows  : — 


- 

1889-90 

Average  Yield 
1878-88 

Hectares 

Yield 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes         .... 
Hay 

1,121,168 
4,399,107 
899,597 
2,549,891 
1,991,209 
3,293,224 

118 
0-84 
1-02 
0-98 
8-51 
2  09 

1-24 
0-91 
116 
106 
7-47 
2-20 

The  largest  wheat -crops  are  grown  in  Silesi.i,IUiinoland,  and  East  Prussi  a 
rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  the  Kingdom  ;  barley  is  produced  in  greatest 
quantities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  ;  and  oats  in  Silesia,  Rhineland,  Saxony, 
and  other  northern  provinces.  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Posen  produce 
the  most  potatoes. 

In  1888-89  Prussia  contained  311  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  beet -root  sugar,  which  consumed  6,282,440  metric  tons  of  beet- 
root in  the  production  of  720,806  tons  of  raw  sugar,  162.076  tons  of  mo- 
lasses, and  22,084  tons  of  other  products.  In  1888-89  there  were  6,817 
breweries  in  action  in  Prussia,  which  brewed  20,150,272  hectolitres  of  beer, 
or  15  gallons  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  1887-88  there  were  6,744  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
2,222,731  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

11.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Prussia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal*minej> 
especially  have  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half-century.  The  coal 
raised  in  Prussia  amounts  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in 
Germany,  and  is  found  mostly  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine 
Province ;  lignite  being  mainly  worked  in  Saxony.  The  output  of  coa' 
increased  from  17,571,581  tons  in  1848  to  61,436,991  tons  in  1889,  and  the 
output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time  from  8,118,553  tons  to  14,205,047  tons. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Province, Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  statistics  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  raised  and  the  pig-iron 
produced  in  the  years  1888-89  (in  metric  tons) : — 


- 

1888 

1889         i 



1888 

1889 

Coal 

59,475,351 

61,436,9911 

Iron  ore     . 

4,145,253 

4,375,283 

Value      in 

1 

Value      in 

marks     . 

291,918,935 

332,581.059; 

marks 

25,540,012 

31,424,390 

Lignite 

13,207,888 

14,205,0471 

Pig-iron     . 

3,098,756 

3,218,719 

Value     in 

j 

Value      in 

marks 

32,159,347 

35,328,133 

marks     . 

142,832,232  163,746,028 

Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (136,972  tons  in  1889)  of  the  world's 
annual  production  of  zinc,  and  copper  (21,668  tons)  and  lead  (90,809 
tons)  are  also  found.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1889  was 
466,871,288  marks. 

Cominerce. 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  German  customs  district  (Zollverein),  which  now  includes  the 
whole  of  the  Empire.  This  is  carried  on  through  the  various  ports  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas,  through  many  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  ar 
extensive  network  of  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  There  are  82  cham- 
bers and  corporations  of  commerce  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  most  important  commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Danzig, 
Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau,  Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and  Barmen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the 
trade  of  Prussia;  it  is  included  in  that  of  Germany,  which  is  given  on 
p.  547  et  seq. 

Internal  Commimications. 

The  railway  system  of  Prussia  is  extensive  and  complete.  In  April  1890 
the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  : — 

Bailways  Length  in  Eng.  mQcs 

1.  Owned  or  administered  by  the  State  .         .        .        .    13,613 

2.  Owned  and  administered  by  private  companies         .       1 ,320 

Total      .        ,        .        .        .     14^933 
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There  were  in  addition  156  miles  of  narrow-gauge  line. 

In  1878  the  lines  owned  by  the  State  had  a  length  of  only  3,066  miles, 
while  those  owned  by  private  companies  extended  to  11,066  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time  become  national  pro- 
perty. As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  very  large  revenue  is 
derived  by  the  State  from  the  railways. 

EEUSS-GREIZ,  EETJSS-SCHLEIZ,  SAXE-ALTENBTTEG,  SAXE-COBURG- 
GOTHA,  and  SAXE-MEININGEN.  For  these  see  under  THURINGIAN 
STATES. 

SAXE-WEIMAR. 

(Grossherzogthum  Sachsen- Weimar.) 

Reigning  Grand-duke. 

Karl  Alexander,  born  June  24,  1818  ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke  Karl  Fried- 
rich  and  of  Grand-duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  Czar  Paul  I.  of 
Russia.  Succeeded  his  father  July  8,  1853;  married  Octobers,  1842,  to 
Sophie,  born  April  8,  1824,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  II.  of  the 
Netherlands.  Offspring : — I.  Prince  Karl  August,  heir-apparent,  bom  July 
31,  1 844  ;  married  August  26,  1873,  to  Princess  Pauline,  bom  July  25,  1852, 
eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe-Weimar,  of  which  union  there 
are  offspring  two  sons,  namely,  Wilhelm  Ernst,  born  June  10,  1876,  and 
Bernhard,  born  April  18,  1878.  II.  Princess  Maria,  born  Januarj'  20, 1849  ; 
married  February  6, 1876.  to  Prince  Heinrich  VII.,  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz ; 
offspring,  Heinrich  XXXII.,  born  March  4,  1878  ;  Heinrich  XXXIII.,  born 
July  26,  1879;  Sophie,  born  June  27,  1884;  Heinrich  XXXV.,  born  August 
1,  i887.  III.  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  February  28,  1854;  married  Nov.  6, 
1886,  to  Johann,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Cousiiis  of  the  Gravd-dultc. 

I.  Prince  Edvnrd,  born  October  11,  1823,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  ;  major-general  in  the  British  army;  married  Nov.  27, 
1851,  to  Lady  Augusta  Catherine,  born  Jan.  14,  1827,  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

II.  Prince  Hermann,  born  Aiignst  4,  1825,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
married  Jime  17,  1851,  to  Princess  Augusta,  born  October  4,  1826,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I.  of  Wiirttemberg,  of  which  union  there  are 
offspring  six  children. 

III.  Prince  Gustav,  bom  June  28, 1827,  brother  of  the  preceding ;  major- 
general  in  the  Austrian  army ;  married  February  14,  1870,  to  Pierina  Max- 
cochia.  Countess  von  Neupurg. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-duke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ernestine  or 
elder  line  of  the  princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxe-Mciningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine 
line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of  S-axony.  In  the  event  of  the  Albertine 
line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  would  ascend  the  Saxon 
throne.  Saxe-Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Principality  in  1640, 
and  Kisenach  was  joined  to  it  in  1644.  After  a  temporary  subdivision  the 
Principality  was  finally  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest  Augustus 
(1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.    On  entering 
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the  C!onfederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Principality  (FunieHthum)  became  a 
Duchy  {Herzoffthnm).  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase 
of  teiritory,  together  with  the  title  of  Grand-duke,  was  awarded  to  Duke 
Karl  August,  known  as  a  patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortune,  jxirt  of  which  he  obtained 
in  dowT}'  with  his  consort,  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has 
also  a  civil  list  of  930,000  marks,  or  46,000/.,  amoanting  to  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  revenues  of  Saxe- Weimar. 


Constitution  and  Eevenue. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  was  grantetl  May  5,  1816;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  iu,  1850.  It  was  the  first  liberal 
Constitution  granted  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  veste<l  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  chamber.  It  is 
composed  of  31  members,  of  whom  one  is  chosen  by  the  noble  landowners; 
four  by  other  landowners  having  a  yearly  income  of  from  3,000  marks  up- 
wards ;  five  by  other  persons  of  the  same  income;  and  twenty-one  by  the  other 
inhabitants.  The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies  are  elected  directly,  the 
remaining  twenty-one  indirectly.  All  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
have  the  franchise.  The  Chamber  meets  every  three  years.  The  executive, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke,  but  responsible  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country,  is  divided  into  three  departments. 

The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
That  from  1890  to  1892  comprises  an  annual  income  and  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  7,696,0-10  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  large  income,  while 
there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based 
on  a  total  income  for  the  population  of  82,371,600  marks.  The  public  debt 
amounted  to  5,756,054  marks  on  January  1,  1890.  The  debt  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  productive  capital  of  the  State. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,404  English  square  mile  and  consists 
of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  was  292,933  in  1876, 
309,577  in  1880,  and  313,946  on  December  1,  1885.  During  the  years  from 
1875  to  1880  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  110  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
0-28  m  1880-85.  Of  the  population  in  1885, 151,996  were  males  and  161,950 
females;  i.e.  106-5  femades  per  100  males.  Foreigners  numbered  1,046. 
Marriages,  1889,  2,684  ;  births,  11,377  ;  deaths,  7,042  ;  surplus,  4,363. 
Among  the  births  439  (3-85  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,082  (95  per 
cent.)  illegitimate. 

In  1885  34  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  and  66  per  cent,  in  rmral  commimes.  The  town  of 
Weimar,  capital  and  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  21,565  inhabi- 
tants at  the  census  of  December  1,  1885.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1882-88  was  as  foUows:— 


1882 

18«;3 

18«4 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

904 

1,002 

661 

424 

267 

354 

368 
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Religion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

In  1885  Saxe-Weimar  contained  301,333  Protestants  (96  per  cent.), 
1.0,880  Catholics  (3'4  per  cent.),  405  other  Christians,  1,313  Jews,  and  15 
unclassified. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Germany,  p.  532)  is  common  to  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1887-88 
were  as  follows  : — 


Schools 

No. 

Teachers                 Pupils 

Elementary  schools 

Gymnasia 

Realgymnasia          .... 
Hohere  Biirgerschulen  (2  private) . 
Normal  schools       .... 
Drawing  schools     .         .         .         . 
Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 

458 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

833 
50 
27 
44 
35 
6 
11 

54,033 
808 
441 
471 
184 
411 

Saxe-Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Neustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera.  The  Ober- 
landesgericht  at  Jena  is  a  common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of 
Prussia.  In  1888  2,010  persons,  i.e.  89-1  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  12,  were  convicted  of  crime  in  Saxe-Weimar.  In  1885  4,198  per- 
sons, with  2,601  dependents,  received  public  poor  relief,  i.e.  21-66  per 
1,000  inhabitants. 

Production. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
224,625  hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  cultivated.  The 
number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  5, 1882,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Heot. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect. 

Over  100  Hect. 

Total 

14,632 

19,408 

G,016 

147 

40,203 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  132,057,  of  whom  55,417  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     The  chief  crops  in  1889  were : — 


Crops 

Hectares 

Crops 

Hectares 

Wheat       . 
Rye  . 

Barley 

21,745 
30,553 
27,263 

1  Oats . 
Potatoes   . 
Hay,  &c.    , 

34,508 
21,034 
31,848 

There  were  193  miles  of  railway  in  1890. 

British  Miniver  Plenipotentiary .—^\v  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Coniul-General.—^axon  von  Tauchuitz  (Leipzig). 
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Eeigning  King. 

Albert,  bom  April  23,  1828 ;  elde^t  son  of  King  Johann  and  of  Qneen 
Amalie,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria.  Educated  for  a 
military  career,  and  entered  the  army  of  Saxony  1843  and  of  Pruf:sia  1867. 
Conmiander  of  the  German  army  of  the  Meuse  in  the  war  againrt  France, 
1870-71.  Nominated  field-marshal  in  the  German  army  1871.  Succeeded 
to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  October  29,  1873.  Married  June 
18,  1853,  to  Queen  Carohne,  bom  August  5, 1833,  daughter  of  Prince  Gustar 
of  Vasa. 

Sister  and  Brother  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Elisabeth,  bom  February  4,  1830 ;  married  April  22,  1850, 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sardinia  ;  widow  February  10,  1855. 

II.  Prince  Geort/,  Duke  of  Saxony,  bom  August  8,  1832  ;  married  May 
11,  1859,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  21,  1843  (died  February  5, 
1SS4),  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Nominated  field-marshal 
in  the  German  army  June  15,  1888.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  six  chil- 
dren:— 1.  lYincess  Matilde,  bom  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich 
August,  bora  May  25,  1865.  3.  Princess  ilaria  Josefa,  bom  May  31,  1867 ; 
married  October  2,  1886,  to  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria.  4.  Prince  Johann 
Georg,  bom  July  10,  1869.  5.  Prince  Max,  bom  Novembex  17,  1870.  6. 
Prince  Albert,  bom  February  25,  1875. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families 
in  Europe.  It  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century ;  but  the  house  subsequently  spread  into  numerous 
branches,  the  elder  of  which,  called  the  E^estine  line,  is  represented  at 
this  moment  by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenbnig,  Saxe-Cobui^-Gotha, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Weimar ;  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line, 
lives  in  the  rulers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Fried- 
rich  Augustus  111.(1763-1827),  on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815.  The 
following  were  the  predecessors  of  the  present  King : — 

Friedrich  August  I.        .        .        .  (1763)  1806-1827 

Antonv 1827-1836 

Friedrich  August  II.      .         .        .  1836-1854 

Johann 1854-1873 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  2,940,000  marks  per  annum.  Exclusive 
of  this  sum  are  the  appanages,  or  dotations  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
amountingto  392,036  marks  a  year.  The  formerly  royal  domains,  consisting 
•chiefly  in  extensive  forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the  State. 

ConstitTitioii  and  GoTemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831 ;  but 
has  undergone  alterations  and  moditications  bv  the  laws  of  June  19,  1846  ; 
March  31,  1849;  May  5,  1851;  November  27,  1860;  October  19,  1861; 
December  3,  1868;  and  October  12,  1874.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line ;  but,  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  latter,  also  in  the  female  line.    The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at 
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the  completed  eighteenth  year,  and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency.  The  legislature  is  jointly  in 
the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The 
Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal;  the  pro- 
prietors of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners ;  twelve 
deputies  elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar  estates ;  ten  noble 
proprietors  and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life ;  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns ;  and  the  superintendents 
and  deputies  of  four  collegiate  institutions,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen.  The  Lower 
Chamber  is  made  up  of  thirty-five  deputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  repre- 
sentatives of  rural  communes.  The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House,  as  well  as  the  right  of  election  to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  a 
landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000  marks  a  A'ear ;  which  qualification,  how- 
ever, is  not  required  by  the  ex-nfficio  deputies  of  chapters  and  universi- 
ties. To  be  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  no  fixed  income  is  required; 
and  electors  are  all  men  above  twenty-five  j^ears  of  age  who  pay  three 
marks  annual  land  tax  or  other  direct  contributions,  or  who  own  land  with  a 
dwelling-house.  The  members  of  both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex  ^'/^c/o  members,  are  each  allowed  12  marks 
per  day  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  an  allowance  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. Both  Houses  have  the  right  to  make  propositions  for  new  Jaws.  No 
taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered  without  the  sanction  of  both  Chambers. 
The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  a  Council  of  Ministers,  namely,  the 
Ministers  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  Education,  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Area  and  Population. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  5,856  English  square  miles.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each  of  the  four 
Kreishauptmannschaften,  or  chief  governmental  divisions  : — 


Kreishauptmannschaften 

Area,  Eng- 
lish sq. 
miles 

Population 

Density 

per  sq. 

mile 

Dec.  1880 

Dec.  1886 

Dresden 
Leipzig 
Bautzen 
Zwickau 

1,694 

1,393 

965 

1,804 

808,512 

707,826 

351,326 

1,105,141 

860,558 

774,036 

356,560 

1,190,849 

3,182,003 

508 
556 
369 
660 

Total      . 

5,856 

2,972,805 

543 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  received  its  present  limits,  the  population 
was  1,178,802.  The  growth  of  the  population  since  the  first  sjitisfactory 
census  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear 

1834 
1846 
1855 
1864 

ropulation 

Density 
per  wi. 
niilo 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

Year 

1871 
1875 
1880 
1885 

Population 

Density 

l)er  sq. 
mile 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

1,595,668 
1,836,433 
2,039,176 
2,337,192 

272 
313 
348 
399 

1-3 
1-2 
1-6 

2,556,244 
2,760,586 
2,972,805 
3,182,003 

436 
471 
607 
543 

1-3 
199 
1-54 
1-41 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  1,901,824,  or  59*8  per  cent.,  live  in 
tovras  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  the  remainder,  40*2  per  cent^ 
in  rural  communes. 

The  urban  population  increased  in  1871-75  at  the  rate  of  15"1  per 
cent. ;  1875-80, 14-7  per  cent. ;  and  1880-85, 123  per  cent.  The  rural  popu- 
lation increased  in  1871-75  at  the  rate  of  only  08  per  cent. ;  and  1880-85, 
0-02  per  cent. ;  in  1875-80  it  decreased  0-4  percent. 

The  popuhition  in  1885  included  1,542,405  males,  and  1,639,598 
females,  ie.  106*3  females  per  100  males.  The  conjugal  condition  of  the 
population  was  as  follows :— 


- 

Vulpft 

Femmles 

ToUl 

Unmarried 

Married  .... 

Widowed 

Divorced  or  separated    . 

925,173 

572,195 

42,291 

2,746 

922,684 
573,570 
137,560 

5,784 

1,847,857 

1,145,765 

179,851 

8,530 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  527.  Besides  the  German  population.  Saxony  contains 
(1885)  49,916  Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  dii^trict  of  Bautzen.  In  1886 
there  were  (besides  other  Germans)  48,126  foreigners. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  illustrated  by  the  followiog 
table :— 


Surplus 

Year 

Ifarriagea 

Total  Births 

Stillborn 

inegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

of 
Births 

1884 

28,818 

137,644 

5,120 

18.224 

99,645 

37,999 

1885 

29,286 

137,935 

5,083 

18,040 

95,851 

42,084 

1886 

29,849 

141,825 

5,294 

18,406 

101,473 

40,352 

1887 

30,153 

142,677 

5,311 

18,388 

93,640 

49,037 

1888 

30,327 

145,697 

5,506 

18,384 

92,387 

53.310 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  ports, 
was  as  follows  : — 


1882 

1883      j        1884 

1885 

1886 

1387 

1888 

1889 

7,439 

6,281        4,636 

2,885 

2,388 

2,434    1    2,297 

2,367 

There  were,  in  December  1885,  nine  towns  with  a  population  of  more 
than  20,000,  namely  :— 

.    27,042 

.     23,215 

.    22,013 

21,715 

Religioa. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  The  distribution  of  the 
different  creeds  was  as  follows"  in  1885  :— Protestants,  3,075,961,  or  966  per 
cent. ;  Roman  Catholics,  87,762,  or  276  per  cent. ;  other  Christians,  10,263 


Dresden  (1890)     . 

226,035 

Freiberg 

Leipzig       („)        . 

.    353,272 

Zittau    . 

Chemnitz 

110,817 

Meerane 

Plauen 

42,848 

Glauchau 

Zwickau 

39,243 
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or  -32  per  cent.;  Jews,  7,755,  or  '24  per  cent. ;  unclassified,  2G2.  In  1887 
the  Kingdom  contained  1,286  Moravian  Brethren  or  Herrnhuter,  mostlj'  at 
Herrnhnt,  the  chief  seat  of  this  sect.  Catholic  Apostolics  number  2,540  and 
'  Old  Catholics  '  2,166.  The  head  of  the  State  (Protestant)  Church  are  the 
ministers 'in  evangelicis.'  The  chief  governing-body  is  the  Landes-Con- 
sistorium  or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden  ;  and  it  also  has  a  representa- 
tive Synod  {Synode^  with  29  clerical  and  35  lay  members.  Ecclesiastically 
the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  960  parishes. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  28  school-inspection  districts.  At  the  end 
of  1889  there  were  in  Saxony  2,165  public  Protestant  and  40  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Volksschulen),  90  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,934 
advanced  common  schools  QFortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,229  com- 
mon schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  661,464.  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden,  2  Landesschulen,  15  Gymnasia,  lORealgymnasia,  21 
Realschulen,  19  seminaries,  and  2  high  girls'  schools  and  8  private  high 
schools— altogether  78  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  17,294,  exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  agricultural,  musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  and  attended  on  the  average 
of  recent  years  by  3,000  students,  is  the  third  largest  in  Germany. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Saxony  has  one  Oberlandesgericht,  at  Dresden,  7  Landgerichte,  and 
103  Amtsgerichte.  (See  German  Einjnre,  p. 532.)  The  Reichsgericht  has  its 
seat  at  Leipzig.  In  1888  20,051  persons,  or  88  per  10,000  of  the  population 
over  12  years  of  age,  were  convicted  of  crime.  The  number  in  1885  was 
20,521,  in  1886  20,437,  and  in  1887  20,277.  In  1888  8,458  persons  (378 
females)  were  punished  as  beggars  or  vagrants. 

In  1885  53,190  persons,  with  35,412  dependents  (in  all,  2'78  per  cent,  of 
the  population),  received  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
accounts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  divided  into  '  ordinary  ' 
and  'extraordinary,'  the  latter  representing  disbursements  for  public 
works.  The  budget  estimate  for  the  two  years  1890-91  was  92,620,414 
marks,  and  was  balanced  by  the  expenditure  ;  there  was  also  an  ex- 
traordinary revenue  and  expenditure  of  22,556,150  marks.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and 
State  railways.  The  total  direct  taxes  in  1882  and  1889  amounted  to 
23,059,440  marks,  or  Is.  Id.  per  head  of  population.  The  net  revenue  from 
railways  alone  amounted  to  30,470,335  marks.  The  chief  branch  of  ex- 
penditure is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt,  amounting 
to  31,237,682  marks  for  the  years  1890  and  18<J1. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1890  to  647,886,900  marks.  The  debt  was 
incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  and  purchase  of  a  network 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the  promotion  of  other  works  of  public 
utility.  The  total  capital  invested  in  State  railways  jit  the  end  of  1887 
was  621,758,137  marks. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  population  in  1888  was  estimated 
at  1,337,624,568  marks. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Empire,  rivalled  only  by  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile 
manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of  industry,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  are  also  important.  Agriculture  supported  directly  and  indirectly 
little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  in  1885. 

Of  the  total  area,  994,714  hectares,  or  about  one  fifteenth,  are  under 
cultivation,  besides  about  409,120  hectares  under  wood,  of  which  174,504 
hectares  belonged  to  the  State  in  1887.  60-7  per  cent,  of  the  country  is 
occupied  by  arable  and  garden-land,  13-1  per  cent,  by  meadows,  0-6  by 
pasture,  and  only  0-1  by  vineyards.  The  number  of  separate  farms  on 
June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare  '     1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

TMal 
192,921 

94,783                  69,171 

28,209 

758 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  578,692,  of  whom  285,414  were 

actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  areas  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  metric 
tons  (of  1,000  kilogrammes),  at  the  undernoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Are* 

Yield  in  metric  tons 

1887 

1888 

1887 

1888         JAver.  1878-86 

Wheat  . 

47,976 

50,500 

1-85 

1-71 

1-64 

Bye       . 

213,272 

212,104 

1-41 

1-21 

1-31 

Barley  . 

39,638 

32,652 

1-52 

1-51 

1-48 

Oats      . 

179,481 

183,233 

1-57 

1-56 

1-51 

Potatoes 

117,090 

118,846 

10-25 

10-25 

10-08 

Hay,  iScc. 

174,122 

171,763 

302 

2-64 

316 

On  May  1,  1889,  the  factory  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  340,498, 
of  whom  226,702  were  males  and  113,796  females;  135,348  were  en- 
gaged in  the  textile  industry,  41,804  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  tools,  34,934  in  industries  connected  with  stone  and  earth,  and  23,663 
in  those  connected  with  paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories 
and  industrial  establishments  was  12,963,  of  which  4,750  had  steam-power. 
The  following  shows  the  mining  statistics  for  the  years  1884-88 : — 


Tear 

Xo.  of 

Miues 

1884 

169 

1885 

169 

1886 

:S9 

1887 

158 

1888 

153 

Coal  Mines 


Other  Hines 


Total 


Production  in 
metric  tons 


Coal      Lignite 


20,680  4,131,549 
21,00314,150,235 
21,595  4,248,144 
21,706  !  4,293,112 
21,38714,358,835 
i 


Value 
in  1,000 
marks 


Ko.  of 
Mines 


688,551:  30,246 

731,796  31,796 

733,918;  34,443 

766,7321  37,463 

839,9681  38,999 


144 
140 
137 
131 
133 


Hands,' 


Pro-  I 
dnce  in 'No.  of 

1,000   Mines 
marks! 


8,601  i  6,173 
8,394  5,619 
8,053  1  5,?37 
7,673  I  5,039 
7,408  I  5,006 


Hands 


Pro- 
dnoe  io 

1,000 
marks 


313  39,381 
309  39,297 
396  '39,648 
889  '29.379 
88t  ?  ,38,795 


36,419 
37,415 
39,770 
43,493 
44,094 
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In  1888  the  Saxon  iron-foundries  produced  149,439  metric  tons  of  finished 
iron,  representing  a  value  of  24,922,585  marks.  In  1888-89  756  breweries 
produced  3,896,767  hectolitres  of  beer;  and  627  distilleries  consumed 
128,304,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

Communications. 

In  1890  there  were  1,325  miles  of  railway  in  Saxony,  of  which  the 
State  owned  1,322  miles.  With  226  miles  in  the  adjoining  States,  the  total 
length  of  the  Saxon  Government  lines  was  1,548  miles. 

British  Minister. — George  Strachcy. 

British  Consul- General. — Baron  von  Tauchnitz  (Leiiizig). 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPK 

(FiJRSTENTirUM    SCHAUMBURG-LlPPE .) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Adolf,  born  Aug.  1,  1817,  the  son  of  Prince  Gcorg ;  succeeded  his 
father  Nov.  21,1860;  married,  Oct.  25,  182'!,  to  Princess  Hermina,  born 
Sept.  29,  1827,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Qeorg  oi  Waldeck. — Offspring  : 
—I.  Princess  Hermina,  born  October  5,  1843  ;  married,  Feb.  16,  1876,  to 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg.  II.  Prince  Gcorg,  born  October  10, 
1846;  married,  April  16,  1882,  to  Maria  Anna,  Duchess  of  Saxony;  off- 
spring! Adolf ,  born  Feb.  23,  1883;  Moritz,  born  March  11,  1884:  Ernst 
Wolrad,  born  April  19,  1887.  III.  Prince  Herviann,  born  May  19,  1848. 
IV.  Princess  J«;«,  born  July  28,  1852  ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Heinrich 
XXII.  of  Eeuss-Greiz.  V.  Prince  Otto,  born  Sept.  13,  1854.  VI.  Prince 
Adolf,  born  July  20,  1859 ;  man-ied  June  16,  1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
Prussia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emporor  Friedrich  II.  The  reigning  house  of 
Lippe  is  descended  from  a  count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Constitution  and  Revenue. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  under 
which  there  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  by 
certain  functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people.  To  tiio  Prince 
belongs  part  of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1890-91  the  revenue  was 
stated  at  765,062  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  733,176  marks.  There 
was  in  1889  a  public  debt  of  510,000  marks,  besides  90,000  marks  as  share  of 
the  paper-money  of  the  Empire. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  1875  gave  a  population  of  33.133;  of  1880,  of  35,374; 
and  1885,  37,204  (18,563  males,  18,641  females),  on  an  area  of  133  English 
square  miles.  Marriages,  1888,  305  ;  births,  1,257,  50  (3  per  cent.)  still- 
born, 44  (3-75  percent.)  illegitimate  ;  deaths,  736  ;  surplus,  521.  Emigrants, 
1883,  122;  1884,  42;  1885,  75;  1886,  45  ;  1887,  103;  1888,  66;  1889,31. 
Except  521  Catholics  and  295  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant. 
Buckeburg,  the  residence  town,  has  5,206  inhabitants  (1885). 
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Agricultural  enclosures  (1882),  6,433,  with  a  population  of  12,543,  of 
whom  5,088  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  the«e  enclosures 
3,609  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,211  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10; 
607  from  10  to  less  than  100  hectares ;  while  only  6  had  an  area  of  100 
hectares  and  upwards. 

The  State  had  15  miles  of  railway  in  June  1890. 

British  Cansul- General. —Ron.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

SCHWARZBUKG  -  SUDOLSTADT  and  8CHWAEZBUSG-S0NDEB8- 
HATJSEK,  see  under  THUBIlfGIAN  STATES. 


THE  THURINGIAN  STATES. 


The  Grand-Duchy  of  Saie- Weimar,  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Grotha,  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  the  Principalities  of 
Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershau.^en,  Renss-Greiz  {alt ere 
Linie),  and  Reuss-Schleiz-Lobenstein  (Jungere  Linie'),  sitxiated  close  beside 
each  other  in  the  part  of  Central  Germany  known  as  Thnringia  (Thuringen), 
are  frequently  grouped  together  as  the  Thuringian  States.  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  the  largest  and  most  important,  has  been  separately  treated 
(p.  610);  but  the  other  seven  are  here  given  together  for  the  sake  of  more 
convenient  comparison.  The  reigning  family,  constitution,  and  revenue 
of  each  are  first  given  separately,  followed  by  the  tabulated  statistics. 


EEUSS,  Elder  Branch. 

(FC-RSTENTHUM   RECSS — AELTERE   LISIE.) 

Keigning  Prince. — Heinrich  XXII.,  bom  March  28, 1846;  the  son  of 
Prince  Heinrich  XX.  and  of  Princess  Caroline  of  Hesse-Homburg ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Nov.  8,  1859 ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Princess  Ida  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  bom  July  28,  1852. — Offspring :  L  Heinrich  XXIV., 
bom  March  20,  1878.  II.  Emma,  bom  Jan.  17,  1881.  III.  Maria,  bom 
March  26,  1882.  IV.  Caroline,  bom  Julv  13,  1884.  V.  Hermine,  bom 
Dec.  17,  1887. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  Emperor  Hein- 
rich I.  of  Germany,  sumamed  'The  Fowler,'  who  died  in  936.  All  the 
heads  of  the  house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  run  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwards  again  at  one.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no 
civil  list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his 
private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  28, 
1867,  provides  for  a  legislative  body  of  12  members,  3  nominated  by  the 
sovereign,  2  by  the  nobility,  3  elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  raral  districts. 
The  public  revenue,  bakinced  bvthe  expenditure,  was  set  down  as  1,081,778 
marks  for  1891.     There  is  a  public  debt  of  213,750  marks. 

There  were  22  miles  of  railway  in  June  1890. 
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BEHSS,  Younger  Branch. 

(Ft^RSTENTHUM   REUSS — JUNGEBE   LiNIE.) 

Reigning  Prince. — Heinrich  XIV.,  born  May  28,  1882  ;  the  son  of  Prince 
Heinrich  LXVII.  and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;  succeeded  his  father  July  1 1 , 
1867  ;  married,  Feb.  6,  1858,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  died 
July  10,  1886.  Offspring : — I.  Prince  Heinrich  XXVIL,  born  November 
10,  1858 ;  married,  November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  born  September  4, 
1^64,  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  II.  Princess 
Elisabeth,  born  October  27,  1859  ;  consort  since  Nov.  17,  1877,  of  Prince 
Hermann  of  Solms-Braunfels. 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family.  As  in 
Eeuss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Principality  is  the  private 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  distinguish  them  they  have 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  century. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  born  in  the  century, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  order  of  birth  until  the  century  is  finished, 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed November  30,  1849,  and  modified  April  14,  1852,  and  June  20, 185G. 
Under  it  restricted  legislative  rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  three  are  elected  by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax, 
and  twelve  by  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The  head  of  the  collateral 
Reuss-Kostritz  family  is  hereditarily  a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  sole 
executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts  under  his  direction. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  1,771,220  marks  for 
the  financial  period  1890-92,  with  an  expenditvure  of  1,754,341  marks. 
There  is  a  puWic  debt  (1890)  of  1,040,550  marks.  Railways  (1890),  35 
miles. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

(Herzogthum  Sachsen-Altenburg.) 

Reigning  Duke. — Ernst,  born  September  16,  1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Georg 
of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  August  3,  1853  ;  married, 
April  28,  1853,  to  Princess  Agnes,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  born  June  24,  1824. 
Offspring  :— Princess  7l/ari(?,  born  August  2,  1854  ;  married  April  19,1873, 
to  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  Regent  of  Brunswick.  Brotlier  of  the  Duhe: 
Prince  Moritz,  born  October  24,  1829  ;  married  October  15, 1862,  to  Princess 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has  issue  throe  daughters  and  a 
son — 1.  Maria  Anna,  born  March  14,  1864,  married  April  16,  1882,  to  Prince 
George  of  Schaumburg-Li])pc ;  2.  Elizabeth,  born  January  26,  1865, 
married  April  17,  1884,  to  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia;  3.  Ernst, 
born  August  31,  1871 ;  4.  Louise,  born  August  11,  1873. 

There  was  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxc-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826, 
when  the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  wliich  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since 
1680,  exchanged  Hildburgliausen  for  Altenburg,  and  became  Duke  Frederick 
of  Saxe-Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list, 
in  exchange  for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown-domains  (Domanen- 
fideicommiss). 
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Constitation  and  Finance. — The  Constitation  bears  date  April  29,  1831, 
but  was  altered  at  subsequent  periods.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thirty  representatives,  of  whom  nine  are  chosen 
by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants,  nine  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Cliamber  meets  every  three  years, 
and  the  deputies  are  elected  for  two  sessions. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  and  Home  Affiiirs  ;  2,  of  Justice ;  3,  of  Finance.  The 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  of  the  last  period,  1890-92, 
exhibiting  an  annual  revenue  of  3,322,554  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of 
3,322,539  marks.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State 
domains,  and  the  remainder  from  indirect  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July 
1890  amounted  to  911,678  marks,  covered  seven  times  over  by  the  active 
funds  of  the  State. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants 
are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  rule  prevails  among  them  of  the  youngest  son  becoming  the 
heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father.  Estates  are  kept  for  generations 
in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out.  The  rural  population,  how- 
ever, has  been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

There  are  102  miles  of  railway. 

BritUh  Consul-General. — Baron  von  Taiuchnitz  (Leipzig). 

SAXE-C0BVS6-G0THA. 
(Hebzogthcm  Sachszx-Cobueg-Gotha.) 

Beigning  Duke.— Ernst  IL,  bom  June  21 ,  1818 ;  the  son  of  Duke  Ernst  L 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  and  of  the  Duchess  Dorothea  Luise,  Princess  Luise 
of  Gotha-Altenburg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
January  29,  1844.  Married  May  3,  1842,  to  Princess  Alexandrine,  bom 
December  6, 1820,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Leopold  of  Baden. 

The  Duke  being  childless,  the  heir-apparent  is  his  nephew.  Prince 
Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bora  August  6,  1844,  the  son  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Coburg-Grotha 
was  Duke  John  Ernest,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernest's  second  son,  in  1699,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,to  which  he  added  Saalfeld.  John  Ernest's  two  sons  ruled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld;  but  their  single 
successor  Ernest  Frederick  L  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture. On  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1826,  Emest  IIL 
received  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  was  assigned  to  Saxe- 
Meiningen.and  assumed  the  title  of  Emest  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The 
family  is  in  possession  of  a  lai^e  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by 
Duke  Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the 
Principality  of  Lichtenberg.  This  Principality  he  sold,  September  22, 
1834,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other 
advantages.  Besides  a  vast  private  income,  Duke  Ernst  II.  has,  as  reign- 
ing Duke,  a  civil  list  of  100,000  marks  out  of  the  income  of  the  Gotha 
domains,  and  the  surplus  of  100,-503  marks  is  paid  into  the  public  ex- 
chequer, while  the  rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The 
Duke  further  receives  one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
from  the  Coburg  domain  lands. 
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Constitution  and  Finance.— The  Staatsgrundgesetz,  or  fundamental 
law  of  the  two  Duchies,  proclaimed  May  3, 1852,  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  the  Duke  in  conjunction  with  two  separate  chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy 
of  Coburg  and  the  other  for  the  Duchy  of  Gotha,  For  the  common  affairs 
of  the  two  Duchies  the  two  Chambers  meet  in  common.  The  Coburg 
Chamber  consists  of  eleven,  and  that  for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members, 
chosen  in  as  many  electoral  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  elec- 
tors. Every  man  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has 
a  vote,  and  every  fully-qualified  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  Landtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  resident  in  Coburg  or 
Gotha  receive  six  marks  per  diem,  the  others  ten  marks  per  diem  and 
travelling  expenses.  New  elections  take  place  every  four  years.  The  two 
assemblies  meet  separately,  usually  in  the  first  and  last  yeai-s  of  their 
duration,  otherwise  when  necessary ;  the  '  United  Parliament  '  meets  alter- 
nately at  the  towns  of  Coburg  and  of  Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and 
for  Coburg,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made 
between  domain-revenue  and  State-revenue.  The  annual  domain  revenue 
for  Coburg  1885-91  is  estimated  at  414,000  marks,  and  expenditure  238,000 
marks  ;  revenue  for  Gotha  1889-93,  2,032,693  marks,  expenditure  1,191,680 
marks.  The  special  State-revenue  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  for  each  of  the 
years  1885-91  is  set  down  at  1,647,800  marks,  and  expenditure  2,074,408 
marks.  The  public  debt,  in  1889,  amounted  to  3,408,768  marks  for  Coburg, 
and  to  690,577  marks  for  Gotha  (1890),  both  being  largely  covered  •  by 
productive  investments. 

There  are  110  miles  of  railway. 

British  Charge  d' Affaires. — Ralph  Milbanke. 

Consul-  General. — Baron  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 


SAXE-MEININGEN, 
(Heezogthum  Sachsen-Meiningen.) 

Reigning  Duke. — Georg  II.,  born  April  2,  1826;  the  son  of  Duke  Bern- 
hard  I.  Succeeded,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20,  1866. 
Married,  May  18, 1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died  March  30, 
1855;  married,  in  second  nuptials,  October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora 
of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  born  July  7,  1839,  who  died  Februaiy  10,  1872; 
married,  in  third  nuptials,  morganatically,  March  18,  1873,  to  Ellen  Franz, 
Baroness  von  Heldburg.  Offspring: — I.  Prince  Bemhard,  born  April  1, 
1851;  married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  German  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilholra  ;  offspring  of  the  union 
is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  born  May  12,  1879.  II.  Princess  Marie  Ulizabeth, 
bom  September  23,  1853.  III.  Prince  M'nst,  bom  September  27,  1859. 
IV.  Prince  Friedrich,  born  October  12,  1861. 

The  line  of  Saxe-Moiningen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bemhard,  third  son 
of  Ernst  I.  of  Saxony,  sumamed  the  Pious,  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-third  its 
present  .size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the  territories  of  Ilildburghauscn  and  Saalfeld  fell 
to  the  father  of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286 
marks  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  State  domains.    Besides  these  lie 
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receives  the  half  of  the  sarplas,  which  amoants  to  302,290  marks  every 
year. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  charter  of  the  Dnchy  bears  date 
August  23, 1829,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  laws  of  1870  and  1873.  It 
provides  for  a  legislative  organisation,  consisting  of  one  Chamber  of 
twentv-four  representatives.  Four  of  these  are  elected  by  those  who  pay 
the  highest  land  and  property  tax,  and  four  by  those  who  pay  income  tax 
on  an  income  of  3,000  marks  or  more ;  sixteen  by  aU  other  inhabitants. 
The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  any  case  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  budget  every  three  years,  and  new  elections  take  place  every 
six. 

Tlie  budget  estimates  for  each  of  the  three  financial  years  1890-92 
stated  the  revenue  at  6,393,780  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  5,716,280 
marks.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  domains, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  ducal  family.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
are  the  public  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  expenses  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State,  The  debt  in  1889  amounted  to  12,763,661  marks. 
Most  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  productive  State  capital. 

There  were  121  miles  of  railway  in  June  1889. 

British  Comul- General. — Baron  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 


8CHWAEZBTJBG-BUD0LSTADT. 
(F&KSTENTHUM   SCHWAKZBUBG-RUDOLSTADT.) 

Eeigning  Prince.— Gunther,  bom  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  his  cousin. 
Prince  Georg,  Jan.  21.  1S90. 

The  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwarzburg,  being  descended  from  Johann  Gunther,  who  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list 
of  291,817  marks,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  domains,  property 
of  the  reigning  family. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  fundamental  law  of  the  Principality 
is  the  Constitution  of  March  21,  1854,  modified  November  16,  1870.  For 
all  legislative  measures  the  Prince  has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber 
of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members,  four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  returned  by  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  deputies  meet  every  three  years,  and  their  mandate  expires  at 
the  end  of  two  sessions. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1888-90  the  armual  public 
income  and  expenditure  were  settled  at  2,203,200  marks  each.  Former 
financial  periods  showed  small  deficits.  There  is  a  public  debt  of 
4,271,200  marks,  nearly  tljree-fourths  covered  by  productive  investments. 

There  are  19  miles  of  railway. 

SCHWAEZBTJRG-SONDEESHATJSEIf. 

(FirRSTENTHUM   SCHWABZBUBG-SONDEBSHArSEX.) 

Eeigning  Prince.— Karl  II.,  bom  August  7,  1830 ;  succeeded  his  father. 
Prince  Giinther  II.,  July  17,  1880 :  married,  June  12,  1869,  to  Princess 
Mari^  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  Jime  28,  1845.  .     . 

Father  of  the  Prince.—  Gunther  II.,  bora  September  24, 1801 ;  succeeded 
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his  father,  Prince  Gimther  I.,  August  19, 1835  ;  married,  in  first  nuptials,  in 
1827,  to  Princess  Marie  of  Schwarzburg-ltudolstadt,  who  died  in  1833  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  1835,  to  Princess  Matldlda  of  Hohenlohe-Oehringen 
(died  June  3,  1886),  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1852.  Abdicated 
July  17,  1880. 

Bo-other  and  Sistsrs  of  the  Prince. — I.  Princess  Ulisaheth,  born  March 
22,  1829.  II.  Prince  Leojmld,  born  July  2,  1832.  III.  Princess  Marie, 
born  June  14,  1837. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen  amounts  to  516,500  marks,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  Prince  is,  moreover,  in  possession  of  a  very 
large  income  from  private  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Mecklenburg. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  granted 
July  8,  1857,  under  which  restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Prince, 
five  elected  by  certain  highly-taxed  landovsmers  and  others,  and  five  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Government  divided  into  three  departments. 

The  budget  accounts  are  settled  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  the 
period  1888-91  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,462,449 
marks,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to  the  same.  There  is  a  public  debt 
(1890)  of  3,589,221  marks. 

There  are  49  miles  of  railway. 


STATISTICS   OF  THE  THUIUNGIAN  STATES. 

Area  and  Population. 


Population 

\roft 

— 

Eiig.' 

sq. 

miles 

1885 

Den- 
sity 
per  sq. 
mile 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Chief 
Town 

Pop. 

Reuss  (iiltere  Linie) 
Reuss  (jUngere  Li- 
nie)     

Saxe-Altenburg      . 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia 

123 

323 

617 

765 

66,904 

110,598 
161,460 

198,829 

464-5 

342-4 
312-3 

268-6 

27,307 

63,947 

78,872 

95,631 

28,697 

66,561 
82,888 

103,298 

690 

473 

610 

403 

Greiz    .    . 

Gera     .    . 

Altenburg. 
f  Gotha .    . 
1  Coburg    . 

17,288 

■'54,152 
29,110 
27,802 
16,210 

Saxo-Mciningen 
Schwarzburg  -  Ru- 
dolstadt  .... 

964 

3G7 

214,884 
83,836 

222-8 
228-4 

105,061 
40,733 

109,823 
43,103 

423 
198 

Meiniugen 
Rudolstadt 

11,448 
10,662 

Sclawarzburg  -  Son- 
dershauscu     .    . 

337 

73,606 

218-4 

35,906 

87,700 

167 

Sonders- 

hauscn 

Arustadt 

6,336 
11,537 
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Movement  of  the  Population  in  1889. 


Mar- 

Births 

Deaths 

Soiphu 
of 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

riages 

Total 

1 

Births 

Ka 

Per 
OeaL 

Ko. 

Per 
Cent. 

1 

I 

Renas  faltere  Linie,      . 

33a 

»7 

S« 

IW 

8-4 

1,617 

!       871 

746 

Reuss  (jUnpere  Linie)  . 

1,003 

IM 

S-8 

6M 

13« 

5,060 

3433 

1,818 

Saie-Alteiiburg    .    .    . 

1.492 

292      4-1 

798 

11-3 

7,104 

4,483 

3.631 

Saxe-<;otha' 

1,554 

252      3-60 

831 

11-87 

6.999 

4,n8 

3,321 

Saxe-Meiiiingen'  .    .    . 

1,818 

393 

3-73 

•73 

ir<a 

7,830 

5,341 

3,589 

Schwariburg   -  Ku<lol- 

1 

sta.lt 

7u7 

n« 

378 

SM 

104 

3,081 

1,765 

1,336 

Schwarzburg  -  Sonders- 

haoaeii 

566 

83 

31 

941 

9-14 

3,641 

;  1,561 

1,080 

Emigration. 


1 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Reuss  (altere  Linie) 
Reuss  (iungere  Linie)    . 

44 

228 

32 

178 

44 

98 

43 
94 

44 
125 

41 
114 

47 
138 

Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Saxe-Meiningen     . 

217 
771 

101 
550 

77 
277 

76 
217 

62 
246 

60 
234 
212 

65 
276 
174 

Schwarzburg- Rudolstadt 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

235 
124 

198 

88 

145 

77 

101 
67 

82 
49 

63 
61 

91 
73 

Beligion. 
On  December  1, 1885,  the  following  was  the  distribution  of  creeds : — 


- 

Fn>t«staiit3 

Catholics 

Other 
Christians 

Jews 

Unclas- 
sified 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

Na 

Per 
Cent. 

Reuss  (altere 
Linie) 

Reuss  (jiingere 
Linie) 

Saxe-AJtenburg. 

Saxe  -  Coburg- 
Gotha 

Saxe-  Meiningen 

Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt      . 

Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen 

109^02 

55,072 
160,156 

195,710 
210,188 

83,205 

72,667 

98-5 

98-7 
991 

98-4 
97-8 

99-2 

98-7 

583 

921 
1,113 

2,472 
2,930 

527 

648 

104 

0-83 
0-69 

1-24 
1-36 

0-63 

0-88 

149 

340 
147 

98 
214 

45 

53 

49 

129 
39 

619 
1,521 

45 

237 

6 

62 
5 

30 
31 

14 

1 

s  s 
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Crime  and  Pauperism. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  convicted  criminals  in  1888, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  in  1885,  in  each  of  the  seven  minor  Thui-ingian 
States : — 


No.  of 
Convic- 
tions 

No.  per 

10,000  In- 

hab.  above 

12  years 

No.  of 
Paupers 
Believed 

Depen- 
dants of 
Paupers 

Percent- 
age of 
Paupers 

Reuss  (iiltere  Linie) 

„    (jungere  Linie)    . 
Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
Schwarzburg-Sondersbausen . 

364 
757 
941 
1,132 
1,887 
835 
701 

89-6 

94-8 

81-9 

79-4 

124-1 

141-0 

134-4 

743 
1,464 
1,703 
2,511 
2,618 
847 
796 

596 
1,105 
1,219 
2,037 
2,023 
722 
586 

2-39 
2-32 
1-81 
2-28 
2-lG 
3-11 
1-87 

Agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  separate  farms  in  the  minor 
Thuringian  States,  on  June  5,  1882,  with  their  respective  acreage,  and  the 
total  agricultural  population  : — 


„ 

Farms 

Below 
1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100 
Hect. 

Above 
100  Hect. 

Total 

Agrric. 
Pop. 

Beuss  (iUtere  Linie) 

„    (jungere  Linie)  . 
Saxe-Altenburg     . 
Saxe-Coburg-G  otlia 
Saxe-Meiningen     . 
Scliwarzburg  -   Rudol- 

stadt  .... 
Schwarzburg  -  Soudcrs- 

hausen 

1,872 

3,663 

8,111 

12,410 

15,706 

6,541 

4,818 

1,445 
3,423 

5,547 
10,908 
12,973 

4,975 

5,161 

669 
1,403 
2,609 
3,018 
3,090 

9C6 

1,130 

6 
30 
41 
70 
66 

21 

38 

3,922 

8,519 

16,208 

26,403 

31,835 

12,503 

11,137 

54.579 
65,796 

27,959 

In  1888-89  there  were  1,020  breweries  in  operation  in  the  Thuringian 
States  (including  Saxe- Weimar),  which  brewed  1,958,487  hectolitres  of  beer; 
and  in  1887-88  92  distilleries  produced  8,473  hectolitres  of  alcohol.  The 
value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  same  States  in  1888  was  2,101, lOG 
marks. 


WAIDECK. 

(FOrstentiium  Waldeck.) 
Beigning  Prince. 

Georg  Victor,  born  January  14, 1831 ;  the  son  of  Prince  Georg  Friedrich 
and  I'rinccss  Emma  of  Anhalt-Bernburg ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  May  14, 
1845;   married,  September  26,    1853,  to  Princess    Helena,  born  August 
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12,  1831,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Xassaa ;  widower  Octo- 
ber 27,  1S8S.  Offspring: — I.  Princess  Pauline,  bom  October  19,  1855; 
married  May  7,  1881,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  of  Bcntheim-Bent- 
heim.  II.  Princess  2,'otot<z,  bom  August  2,1858;  married  January- 7, 1879, 
to  King  Willem  IlL  cf  the  Netlierlands.  III.  Princess  Helena,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1861 ;  married  April  27, 18S2,  to  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany, 
son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  ;  widow  March  28, 1884.  IV.  Prince 
Friedrich,  bom  January  20,  1865.  V.  Princess  Elizabeth,  bom  September 
G,  1873. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  •  Treaty 
of  Accession  '  was  signed  by  the  Prince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years, 
retaining  merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  till 
January  1,  1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  granted 
August  17,  1852.  It  provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty-one 
members,  but  this  number  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen,  with  authority 
restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  In  terms  of  the  '  Treaty  of  Accession  '  all 
public  officials  are  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  him.    Prussia  also  manages  the  finances  of  the  Principality. 


- 

1890 

1891                        1893 

Marks 
Estimated  Revenue        .        .       1,201,421 

Marks                    Marks 
1,187,810         1,186,802 

The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  exactly  equal  the  revenue. 
The  debt  on  July  1,  1890,  was  2,229,900  marks. 

Area  and  Population.— The  Principality  has  an  area  of  438  English 
square  miles. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles : —  Waldeek : 
Twiste.  population,  16,153;  Eisenberge,  population,  17,570;  Eder,  popula- 
tion, 14,875;  Pijrvumt:  population.  7,977— total,  56,575. 

Of  the  population  in  1885,  2G,901  were  males,  and  29,674  females— ».«. 
110-3  females  per  100  males. 

At  the  census  of  1880,  the  inhabitants  numbered  56,522 ;  and  at  that 
of  1871,  56,224.  Marriages,  1888,  384;  births,  1,947  (70,  or  4  per  cent., 
stillborn,  and  148,  or  7  per  cent.,  illegitimate);  deaths,  1,116;  surplus, 
831.  Emigrants,  1888.  282;  1884,  170;  1885,  197;  1886,  100;  1887,91; 
1888,  91  ;  1889,  99.  Except  1,454  Catholics  and  804  Jews,  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  residence  town,  Arolsen,  has  2,442  inhabitants. 

f)n  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  was  as 
follows : — 


Bdow  1  Hect. 


3,743 


1-10  Hect 


4,088 


10-100  Hect. 


1,590 


Over  100  Hect 


34 


Total 


9,455 


These  farms  supjwrted  30,378  persons,  of  whom  11,539  were  actively 
engaged  in  agriculttire.     Railways,  6  miles. 


British  Charge  <f^/aj>«.— Ralph  Milbanke. 
Coiuul- General.— B.on.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg), 
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WURTTEMBERG 

(KONIGREICH   Wt'RTTEMBERG.) 

Reigning  King. 

Karl  I.,  King  of  VViirttemberg,  born  March  6, 1823  ;  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  King  Wilhelm  T.,  June  25,  1864.  Married, 
July  13,  1846,  to  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  born  September  11,  1822,  daughter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Katharine,  born  August  24,  1821 ;  married  November  20, 
1845,  to  her  cousin.  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wiirttemberg ;  widow  May  9, 
1870.  Offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  February  25, 
1848,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown ;  married  (1)  February  15,  1877,  to 
Princess  Marie  of  Waldeck,  who  died  April  30,  1882,  leaving  a  daughter 
Pauline,  born  December  19,  1877 ;  (2)  April  8, 1886,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe.  II.  Princess  Augusta,  bom  October  4,  1826 ;  married 
June  17,  1851,  to  Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe-Weimar,  general  of  cavalry  in 
the  Wiirttemberg  army.     Issue,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Cousins  of  the  King. 

I.  The  late  Duke  Alexander,  born  September  9, 1804, died  July  5, 1885, 
the  son  of  Duke  Ludwig  of  Wiirttemberg,  grand-uncle  of  the  King; 
married  May  2,  1835,  to  Claudine,  daughter  of  Count  Rhedey  of  Transyl- 
vania, created  Countess  von  Hohenstein  ;  widower  October  1, 1841.  Issue 
of  the  union  are  three  children  : — 1.  Claudine,  Princess  of  Teck,  born 
February  11,  1836.  2.  Franz,  Duke  of  Teck,  born  August  27,  1837; 
married  to  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  June  12,  1866.  3.  Amalia,  Prin- 
cess of  Teck,  born  November  12, 1838 ;  married  October  24,  1863,  to  Count 
Paul  Hiigel,  formerly  captain  in  the  Austrian  cavalrj'.  II.  Duke  WilJielm, 
grandson  of  Duke  Eugen  of  Wiirttemberg,  gi-and-uncle  of  the  King,  born 
July  20, 1828  ;  master  of  ordnance  (Feldzeugmeister)  in  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria, commander-in-chief  of  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina  at  Lemberg.  III. 
Duchess  AlexandHne  Mathilda,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  December 
16,  1829.  IV.  Duke  Nicolaus,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  March  1, 
1833  ;  married  May  8, 1868,  to  his  cousin.  Duchess  Wilhelmine  of  Wiirttem- 
berg, born  July  11,  1844,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Eugene  Elrdman. 

The  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wiirttemberg  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  Januarv  1, 
1806.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  amounts  to  1,796,200  marks,  or  89,810^., 
with  additional  grants  of  293,960  marks,  or  14,698^.,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  ttie  royal  family. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution 
of  which  bears  date  September  25,  1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstiinde,  or  two  '  Estates '  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  three 
years,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  Standcs- 
herrcn,  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  heads  of 
twenty  mediatised  houses  which  were  before  1806  endowed  with  votes 
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in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king 
hereditarily  or  for  life,  which  number,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-third 
of  that  of  the  two  other  categories  (there  are  now  nine,  two  hereditary). 
The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of  Deputies  (Al^eordneten),  consists  of 
thirteen  members  of  the  nobility,  elected  by  the  Ritterschaft  (Equestrian 
Order)  of  the  Kingdom;  six  dignitaries  of  the  Evangelical  clei^;  three 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen ;  and  seven  deputies  of  towns  ('  gute  Stadte ')  and  sixty-three 
of  districts  ('  Oberamter '),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  property 
qualification  is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the  chamber  from 
among  the  hereditary  members  ;  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  The  debates  of  botk 
Chambers  are  public.  Whenever  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  they  are 
represented  by  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  presidents 
of  both  Chambers,  two  members  of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the  Lower 
House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  caUed  the  Staats-Gerichtshof,  is 
appointed  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  composed  of  a'president 
and  twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the  president,  are 
nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the  combined 
Chambers. 

The  executive  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  Ministry  of  State  composed  of  six 
ministerial  departments.  The  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  the 
Ministers  of  Justice ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Royal  House,  to  whose 
province  belongs  also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  posts,  and 
telegraphs ;  of  the  Interior ;  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
AflFairs ;  of  War ;  and  of  Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  of  which 
the  Ministers  are  members,  and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult 
on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  provinces 
(Kreise),  64  districts  (Oberamter),  and  1,911  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

Wiirttemberg  has  an  area  of  7,619  English  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of 
each  of  the  four  '  circles  '  (Kreise)  : — 


Kreise 

Area 
inSq. 
HUes 

Fopnlation 

Density 

perSq, 

Mile 

1880 

1885 

Neckar    . 

Black  Forest  (Sc.hwarz- 
wald)  .... 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau) 

1,298 

1,864 
2,007 
2,450 

622,912 

472,758 
407,613 
467,835 

639.398 

475,277 
405,085 
475,425 

492-6 

254-9 
201-8 
1940 

Total 

7,619 

1,971,118 

1,996,185 

261-8 

The  increase  of  population  between  1880  and  1885,  amounting  on  the 
wnole  to  only  0-24  per  cent,  per  annum,  varied  greatly  in  the  four  circles  of 
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the  Kingdom.  Between  1880  and  1885  there  was  an  increase  of  16,486  in 
the  Neckar  circle,  but  a  decrease  of  2,528  in  the  Jagst  circle.  The  total 
increase  in  the  Kingdom  during  the  forty-five  years  from  1841  to  1885  was 
very  slight,  and  at  one  period,  from  1849  to  1855,  there  was  a  decline  of 
population. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  732,023,  or  86'7  per  cent.,  live  in  towns 
of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  1,263,162,  or  63-3  per  cent.,  in  rural 
communes. 

In  1885  the  population  inchided  960,810  males  and  1,034,375  females, 
i.e.  107-7  females  per  100  males. 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried  . 
Married 
Widowed     . 
Divorced  or  separated 

597,390 

327,230 

35,363 

827 

621,104 

329,387 

82,098 

1,786 

1,218,494 

656,617 

117,461 

2,613 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  527.     In  1885  the  number  of  foreigners  was  12,177. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  the  five  years  1885-89  is  thus 
shown : — • 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Surplus  of  1 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

13,264 
13,167 
12,790 
13,169 
13,578 

74,532 
74,264 
72,828 
71,165 
70,458 

2,766 
2,788 
2,524 

2,484 
2,422 

7,338 
7,455 
7,206 

7,202 
7,060 

55,798 
52,915 
48,388 
52,323 
54,402 

18,734 
21,349 
24,440 
18,842 
16,056 

The  emigration  from  Wiirttemberg,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  as  follows  in  1882-89  : — 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

9,927 

9,792 

7,797 

5,104 

3,717 

6,018 

6,445 

5,629 

The  population  in  1885  of  the  eight  largest  towns  was  as  follows : — 


Stuttgart 

Ulm 

Heilbronn 

Esslingen 


125,901 
33,610 
27,758 
20,865 


Cannstatt 

.     18,081 

Reutlingen 

.    17,319 

Ludwigsburg     . 

.     16,201 

Gmiind      .        . 

.     15,321 

Eeligion. 

The  various   creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  last  religions 
census,  1885 : — 
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Creel 

'                 1885 

!  Per  Ont.of  P«i|Hi]atka 

Protestants 

1,378^16 

'>              690 

Koman  Catholics     . 

598^39 

300 

Other  Christians 

5,322 

0-27 

Jews        .        .         .         . 

13,171 

0-66 

Others      .        .        .        . 

137 

0^7 

The  administration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  coa- 
sistorinm  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintend- 
ents, at  Ludwigsbiirg,  Heilbronn,  Keutlingen.Tubin^n,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In 
the  king  is  veste*!,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as 
well  as  the  guardianship — •  obersthohcitliche  Schuta  and  Aufsichtsrecht ' — 
of  the  Evangelical  Prot«stant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Kingf.lom,  comprising  the  circle  of  the  Danube, 
are  under  a  bishop,  who  Iws  liis  seat  at  Rottenburg,  but  who,  in  all  im- 
portant matters,  has  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council 
— Kirchenrath — appointed  by  the  Government.  The  Jews  likewise  are 
under  a  special  council  (Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs. 

InstmctioiL 

Education  is  compulsory  in  WQrttemberg,  and  there  mnst  be  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  recent  official  returns, 
there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to 
read  and  write.  There  are  above  2,000  elementary  public  schools  with 
(1889)  4,496  teachers,  attended  by  324,833  pupils';  76  Realschulen  with 
8,358  pupils ;  68  grammar  schools  with  2,334  pupils ;  17  classical  colleges 
(gymnasia),  of  which  4  are  training  colleges  for  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  7  lyceums,  having  (1889)  together  6,652  scholars.  The  whole  educa- 
tional system  is  completed  by  the  University  of  Tubingen  (founded  in  1477). 
There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  University  (Polytechnictmi)  at  Stuttgart, 
and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  educational  purposes  amounted  in  1889-90  to  5,543,725 
marks,  not  including  the  sums  bestowetl  on  public  schools  by  the  parishes 
or  out  of  the  revenue  of  foundations. 


Crime  and  Pauperism. 

In  Wilrttemberg  there  is  one  Oberlandesgencht  at  Stuttgart  (see 
German  Empire,  p.  532).  In  1888,  12,757  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes, 
Le.  91  per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  In  1887  the  number 
of  convictions  was  12,841.  In  1885,  37,795  persons,  with  25,525  dependents 
(in  all  3-17  per  cent,  of  the  poptdation),  received  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  final  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1887-88  showett 
a  surplus  of  2,616,140  marks.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1888-89  was 
66,305,482    marks;    estimated    expenditure,   1888-89,   58,791,485    marks. 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  two  years  ending  March  31, 
1890  and  1891,  are  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1889-90 

1890-91 

Domains — Mines  and  Metal  Works 
Commercial    Revenues — Railway  :    net    re- 
ceipts          

Post  Olfice,  Telegraph,  Steamers  . 
Miscellaneous— chiefly  State  Bonds 
Direct  Taxes — on  Lands,  Rents,  Buildings, 
Trades        

Income  Tax 

Indirect  Taxes — Excise         .... 

Dog  Tax       ...... 

Tax  on  Taverns 

Duties  on  Successions,  &;c.  . 
German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 

Marks 
6,293,590 

14,526,685 

1,396,380 

897,221 

7,668,682 
4,581,400 
1,456,000 
233,500 
8,630,030 
2,617,000 
11,984,530 

Marks 
6,293,590 

14,753,685 

1,608,630 

886,593 

7,668,682 
4,599,400 
1,456,000 
233,500 
8,630,030 
2,617,000 
11,984,530 

Total  Revenue 

60,285,018 

60,731,640 

Branches  of  Expenditure 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries 

National  Debt — Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Annuities  and  Compensations 
Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military 

Others 

Ministry  of  Justice        .... 

„  Foreign  Aifairs  . 

„  the  Interior 

„  Worship  and  Education     . 

„  Finance     .... 

Parliament,  Expenses  of       .         .         . 

Reserve  Fund 

German  Empire — Matricular  contribution  to 

Postage 

Various 


Total  Expenditure 


1889-90 


Marks 
1,796,200 

293,960 
20,330,657 

526,617 
2,286,333 

506,263 
4,118,019 

200,505 
6,254,080 
9,387,711 
3,081,089 

382,421 

100,000 
10,755,064 

350,000 
7,730 


60,375,649 


1890-91 


Marks 

1,796,200 

293,960 

20,395,263 

489,756 

2,353,076 

510,663 

4,118,019 

200,705 

6,270,395 

9,420,431 

3,097,489 

369,293 

50,000 

11,318,000 

350,000 

7,730 


61,040,980 


The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  estimated  to  amount  to  430,731,605i 
marks  on  April  1,  1890,  of  which  the  bulk  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
and  most  of  the  balance  4^.  The  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
portions— namely,  the  general  debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The  latter, 
forming  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  total,  amounted  to  388,140,202 
marks  on  April  1,  1890.  The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  lOZ.  16s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  the  cliarge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  for 
1890-91  to  20,395,263  marks,  or  over  10«,  per  head.     The  net  income  of 
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the  railways,  all  expenses  deducted,  amoonts  to  14,526,685  marks,  covering 
82  per  cent,  of  the  interest  charge  of  the  whole  public  debt,  but  not 
the  entire  interest  charge  of  the  railway  debt  alone,  which  amounts  to 
15,861,736. 

Army. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Wurttemberg  corps  d'arm6e  (the  13th  of 
Germany)  is  on  the  peace  footing,  April  1,  20,760  men,  3,786  horses,  and. 
96  guns.    In  1888-89  there  were  7,480  recruits. 

Industry. 

Wiirttembej^  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  4,720  square  miles, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  about 
iiree-tenths  under  forest.     On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricul- 
;  ural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and      Between  10  and 

10  Hectares      \     100  Hectares 

AborelOO 
Hectares 

Total 

110,086 

172,412        1        25,479 

141 

308,118 

These  farms  supported  923,252  persons,  of  whom  387,454  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectaresX  and  the  yield  (in 
metric  tons)  per  hectare  in  1889-90,  and  the  average  annual  yield  for 

1878-87,  are  as  follows:— 


- 

1889-90 

Average- 
Yield, 
1878-87 

1889-90 

Average 
Yield, 

1878-87 

Hectares 

Yield 
perhect. 

=«»««    'pThlk 

Wheat    , 
Rye 

Barley    , 
Oats 

31,631 

36,792 

93,983 

137,261 

0-93 
0-88 
111 
0-98 

1-27 
105 
1-44    , 
1-22 

Potatoes 
Hay 

Clover    . 
Hops 

84,908 

288,954 

113,479 

6,943 

7-60 
464 
5-21 
0-78 

8-42 
417 
4-81 
061 

In  1889-90  vines  occupied  18,271  hectares,  and  yielded  291,010  hecto- 
litres of  wine. 

In  1888-89, 7,668  breweries  produced  3,153,511  hectolitres  of  beer.  The 
total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  kingdom  in  1888  was  only  766,680 
marks. 

There  were  in  June  1889  in  Wurttemberg  907  miles  of  railway,  all  but 
10  miles  under  the  control  of  the  State,  which  also  is  proprietor  of  90  miles 
in  neighbouring  countries. 

British  Minister. — Victor  A.  W.  Dnmunond. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Germany. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amtlicbe  Liste  der  Schiffe  der  Deutschen  Kriegs-  nnd  Handelsmarine,  mit  ihren  Unter- 
acheidnngs-Signalen.  AbgescMossen  am  1.  Januar  1890.  Herauscegeben  im  Reichsamt  det 
Innern.    Berlin,  1890. 
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Denkschrift  iiber  die  Deutsclieu  Scliutzgobiete.  Eeichstagsdnicksache.  6.  Legislatur- 
Periode,  II.  Session,  1884-86,  Nr.  44.    Berlin. 

Deutsclier  Eeiclis-  und  Kbnigl.  Preussischer  Staats-Anzeigcr.    Berlin,  1890. 

Deutsclies  Handelsaroliiv.  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Handel  und  Gewerbe.  Herausgegeben  vom 
Reichsanit  des  Innern.    Berlin  (monthly). 

Deutsches  Kolonialblatt.    Berlin,  1890  (Fortnightly). 

Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Kaiscrliche  Marine.  Eintheilung,  Truppen,  &c.  Bearbeitet 
in  der  kartographischen  Abtheilung  der  Konigl.  Landcsaufnahme.    1.  Jalirgang.   Berlin,  1888. 

Oenoalogie  der  Europaischen  Regentenhiiuser  fur  1890.    8.    Berlin,  1890. 

Handbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  auf  das  Jahr  1890.  Bearbeitet  im  Reichsamt  des 
Innern.    Berlin,  1890. 

Handbuch  fiir  die  Deutsche  Haudelsmarine  auf  das  Jahr  1889.  Herausgegeben  imEcichs- 
amt  des  Innern.    Berlin,  1890. 

Hof-  und  Staats-Handbuch  des  Kbnigreichs  Bayern.    8.    MUnchen,  1890. 

Kalender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbucli  fiir  das  Kbnigreich  Saclisen  auf  das  Jahr  1891. 
Dresden,  1890. 

Kbniglich-Preussischcr  Staats-Kalender  fiir  1890.    8.    Berlin,  1890. 

Kbniglicli-Wiii-ttembergisches  Hof-  und  Staats-Handbuch.  Hcrausgeg.  von  dem  Kbnigl. 
Statistisch-topographisclien  Bureau.     8.    Stuttgart,  1890. 

Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutsclien  Rcichs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichcn 
Statistischen  Amt.    Jalirgang  1890.    Berlin,  1890. 

Preussische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kbnigliehen  Statistischen  Bureau  in  Berlin. 
Fol.    BerUn,  1890. 

Staatsliandbuch  fiir  das  Kbnigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden,  1890. 

Statistik  der  Deutsclien  Reiclis-Post  und  Telegraphen-Vcrwalfcung  fiir  das  Kalenderjahr 
1889.    4.    Berlin,  1890. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebo  befindlichen  Eiscnbalmca  Deutsclilands.  Bearbeitet  im  Eeicbs- 
Eisenbalin  Amt.    Betriebsjahr  1888-89.    Berlin,  1890. 

Statistik  des  Deutsclieu  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiscrlichcn  Statist.  Amt.  Neue 
Folge.     Banil  1-44,  to  end  of  1890. 

Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  Staats.    4.    Hamburg,  1890. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  Elsass-Lotliringen.    Strassburg,  1890. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlicheu  Statis- 
tischen Amt.    Elfter  Jahrgang,  1890.    Berlin,  1890. 

Vorliiufige  Ergcbuisse  der  Volksziihlung  vom  1.  December  1885  im  Kbnigreichc  Prcussen. 
Berlin,  1886. 

Zeitsohrift  des  Kbnigl.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.    4.    Berlin,  1890. 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  SUchsisclien  Statistischen  Bureaus.    4.    Leipzig,  1890. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Puhlislied  annually.    London,  1890. 

Angra  Pequena.  Copy  of  Despatcli  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  H.M.'s  Higli  Commission  in 
S.  Africa  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  German  Protectorate  at  Angra  Pequeiia  and 
along  the  Coast.    London,  1884. 

AiTangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  relative  to  their  rcspeciiva  Spheres  in 
Africa.    London,  1885.    Tlie  same  witli  reference  to  New  Guinea.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  tlie  Cameroons.    London,  1885. 

Trade  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Pcreign  Countries  and  Britisli  Pcssessiaas  far  the  year  1889.'  London, 
1890. 

Weissbuoh.  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  Gennan  Posse-ssions  in  Afriaa  aad  tie 
Pacific,  and  to  tiie  Congo  .Egypt,  and  East  Asia.    8  vols.    Berlin,  1884-1830. 

2.  Non-Ofpicial  Publications. 

Barino-OoiM  (S.),  Germany,  Past  and  Present.     2  vols.    8.    London,  1881. 

J}?-icchici%  Jahrbuch  der  Deutsclien  Koloiiialpolitik  und  des  Exjiort.    Berlin,  1887-85. 

BiUtner(G.  G.),  Das  Hinterland  von  Walfischbai  und  .Viigra  Pe(iuefia.    Heidelberg,  1884- 

Bf-mny  (Charles),  Histoire  de  la  Colonisation  Alloniande.    Paris  1890. 

Dilthey  (R.),  Der  Wirthschaftliclie  Wertli  von  Doutsch.  Ost-Afrika.     D'isseldorf,  1889. 

Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  Organ  der  Deutschen  KolonialgescH.schaft.   Berlin  (fortnightly). 

Export,  Organ  des  Centralvereins  fUr  Haudelsgeogr'\j)5iie  und  Fbrderung  Deutsche 
Interessen  im  Au.slande.    Berlin  (weekly). 

Fircks  (A.  Freiherr  von).  Die  Volkskraft  Deutschland's  ur.d  Frankreich'.s.  Statistifiohe 
Skizze.     8.    Berlin,  1875. 

Franco-Gennan  War,  1870-71.    Authorised  translation.    4  vols.    London,  1881-83. 

Frtnzel  und  Mende,  Deutschland's  Kolonien.    Hannover,  1889. 

Qothiiischer  geiiealogisclier  IIof-Kalender  auf  das  Jalir  1K90.    Gotha,  1891. 

Herzog  von  MecUenhuiy-Sln'lUz  (Carl  Micliael), Die  Statistik  des  Militiir-Ersatz-GcschiiftCS 
Im  Deutschen  Roiche.     Leipzig,  1887. 

ffiahe-Schleitlen,  D<>utsclie  Colonisation.    Hamburg,  1881. 

Huede  Grais,  Ilandbueli  der  Vcrfassung  und  Ven\altung  in  PreusseB  uud  dem  Deutsoheo 
Reiohe.    5.  Auflagc.    Berlin,  188G. 
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Jtmg  (KE.).  Deutsche  Kolonien.    Leipzig,  1885 

KotchUzky  ( Mai  von),  Deutsche  Koloiiialgest-liichto.    Leipzig.  1887  and  1888. 

Lego^t  CAJfretl),  Forces  niatt-rielles  de  rcinpire  (r.VUcmafnje.     IH.    Paria,  1878. 

i«»if  (Cliarles).  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck.    2  vols.     London,  188)S. 

liein".-'.^  n:  .    i,-..i..„,..i.  -    ;,),.■).,...),       '•■-'-■,  1890-91. 

Mitt  ten.    BerUn,  188>-90. 

Mori  :ionet  son  administration.    Paris,  1886. 

Naci,..  .,...,.,., .   .....-.,  nd  den  Bismarck-ArchipeL    Hennagegebea 

Tou  der  >ieu-«iuinea  Kompagiiie.  •ervals). 

iWuma/in  (G.),  Das  Deutsche  1 ;  riiphisclier,  statistiacher  nnd  topograpbiaclMr 

Beziehung.    2  toIs.    8.    Berlin,  l^ ;.-.■«. 

A'ieoUon  (A.),  A  Slcetch  of  the  Oermati  Constttntion,  and  of  the  Brents  in  Ocncany  from 
1815  to  1871.    8.    London,  1875. 

Aseiu*  {EliseeXXouvelle  geographic  t:- ■■-—"-     VoL  III.    rsris,  1878. 

Statisti.^clies  Jahrbuch  der  liohem  .*<•"  lands.    I^eipzlg,  1886-87. 

Sfbel  (H.  von).  Die  Bcgrilnaung  des  1 '  ''s.    5  vols.    Berlin,  1890. 

Ifaynfr,  Dcutsch.  Ostafrika.    2.  Auti..  '" 

ITffi/j  (Gcorg),  Deutsche  Verfassun^:-  .    8.    Kiel,  1871-74. 

Whitman  (Sidney),  Imperial  German;. . 

Zdller,  Das  TogfvLand  nnd  die  Sklavensii.-:<\     limiii.  i!w6. 

ZBller,  Die  Deutsche  Kolonie  Eamerun.    i  BUmlc.    Berlin,  1886. 
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GREECE. 

(jKlNGDOM   OP   THE   HELLENES.) 

Reigning  King, 

Georgios  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  the  second  son  (Wil- 
helm)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg,  present  King  of  Denmark  ;  elected  King  of  the 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863  ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863  ;  declared  of  age  by 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863  ;  landed  in 
Greece  November  2,  1863  ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Queen 
Olga,  born  August  22  (September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Konstantinos,  heir-apparent,  born  August  2,  1868  ; 
married,  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia,  Princess  of 
Prussia.  II.  Prince  Georgios,  born  June  24,  1869.  III.  Princess 
Alexandra,  born  August  30,  1870.  IV.  Prince  Nicolaos,  born 
January  21,  1872.  V.  Princess  Maria,  born  March  3,  1876. 
VI.  Prince  Andreas,  born  February  13,  1882.  VII.  Prince 
Christopher  OS,  born  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15,  1863^ 
a  civil  list  of  1,125,000  drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios  I., 
to  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
added  4,000?.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign  of 
Greece  about  52,000/.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000' 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age 
in  August  1886. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29, 
and  by  the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  :{,  18.10,  w«as  declanxl  a  king- 
dom, under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  llussia.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the  ground 
that  the  boundaries  proposed  were  insufficient,  and  especially  excluded  the 
island  of  Crete,  it  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria, 
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who  ascended  the  throne  January  25, 1833,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  was  expelled  tlie  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October  1862, 
which  event  was  followed  by  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of 
the  three  protecting  Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends  the 
throne,  he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the 
ministers,  the  sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  higher  officials  of  the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  King 
must  convoke  the  Legislature  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  either  a 
minor  or  absent  at  the  time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been 
appointed,  the  Legislative  Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord 
within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  The  constitutional 
royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministerial  council, 
until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the  arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by  special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the  Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his 
beits  and  successors  most  be  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chorch. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Ck>nstitution  of  Greece  was  elaborated  by  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  elected  in  December  1863,  and  adopted 
October  29, 1864.  It  vests  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single 
chamber  of  representatives,  called  the  Boule,  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  elections  take  place  by 
ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination  by  the  re- 
quisition of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an  electoral 
district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163  voters  on 
the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population  ;  the  number 
who  voted  was  306,957,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  Boule 
must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six 
months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no  biU  can  pass  into  law 
without  an  absolute  majority  of  members.  Every  measure,  before 
being  adopted,  must  be  discussed  and  voted,  article  by  article, 
thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly has  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution  itself ;  particular 
provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  with  the 
exception  of  '  fundamental  principles.'  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier  date,  for  extraordinary 
occasions,  must  meet  on  November  1  (old  style)  of  every  year. 
By  a  law  passed  in  August  1886  the  total  number  of  deputies  has 
been  reduced  to  150,  and  the  electoral  colleges  from  eparchies 
have  been  extended  to  nomarchies.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000 
drachmai  each  per  session,  and  an  extra  1,500  drachmai  each  for 
an  extra  session. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  the  King  and  his  responsible  Min- 
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isters,  the  heads  of  seven  departments.  They  are  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  the  Ministry 
of  War,  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflFairs. 


Area  and  Population. 

Greece,  at  the  census  of  1889,  had  a  total  population  of  2,187,208 — 
1,133,625  males  and  1,053,583  females — living  on  an  area  of  25,041  English 
square  miles.  The  territory  detached  from  Turkey,  consisting  of  most  of 
Thessaly  and  a  strip  of  Epirus,  was  added  to  Greece  by  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  executed — under  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers — June  14,  1881. 
The  Kingdom,  excluding  these,  is  divided  into  17  nomarchies.  In  1879  and 
1889  the  area  and  population  were  as  follows  : — 


Area  : 

Pop. 

Nomarchies 

English 

square 

miles 

Population 
1879' 

Population 
1889 

per  sq. 
mile, 
1889 

Northern  Greece  : — 

Attica  and  Boeotia 

2,472 

185,364 

257,764 

104 

Phocis  and  Phthiotis    . 

2,044 

128,440 

136,470 

67 

Acarnania  and  Jiltolia . 

3,013 

138,444 

162,020 

34 

Peloponnesus  : — 

Argolis  and  Corinth 

1,442 

136,081 

144,836 

100 

Achaia  and  Elis   . 

1,901 

181,632 

210,713 

111 

Arcadia         .... 

2,020 

148,905 

148,285 

73 

Messenia      .... 

1,221 

155,760 

183,232 

150 

Laconia        .... 

1,679 

121,116 

126,888 

75 

Islands  : — 

EubcEa  and  Sporades   . 

2,216 

95,136 

103,442 

47 

Cyclades      .... 

923 

132,020 

131,508 

142 

Corfu 

431 

106,109 

114,535 

266 

Zanthe  (Zakynthos)     . 

277 

44,522 

44,070 

160 

Cephalonia  (Kephallonia)   . 

302 

80,543 

80,178 

265 

Soldiers  and  seamen    . 

— 

25,703 

— 

— 

Thessaly  :— 

Arta 

395 

31,178 

32,890 

83 

Trikalla        .... 

2,200 

117,109 

143,143 

65 

Larissa          .... 

2,478 

145,706 

168,034 

68 

Natives  abroad     .        . 
Total    . 

— 

5,085 

— 

— 

25,041 

1,979,453 

2,187,208 

87 

»  TL 

essaly,  1881 

The  increase  of  the  population 

of  Greece 

i  from  1870 

to  1879  wa 

;  at  the 

rate  of  1-87,  and  from  1879  to  188' 

)  1-05  per 

cent,  per  ar 

mum. 

The  number  of  foreigners  livin 

g  in  Gree 

ce  in  1879  w 

ras  31,969,  o 

f  whom 

23,133  were  Turks,  3,104  Italians,  2,187  English,  534  French,  364  Austrians, 
314  Germans,  101  Russians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
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with  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  years  from  1880-82  and  1884,  exclu- 
sive of  the  recently  annexed  provinces : — 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

SCartiages 

Surplns  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 

41,304 
41,689 
43,157 
57,995 

30,288 
32,195 
32,194 
35.899 

8,513 

7,843 

11,186 

13,657 

11,016 
0.494 

]M.',..::; 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  the  following,  in  percentages  of 
the  population  in  Greece  and  Ionian  Islands  (census  1879): — Agricultnre, 
40  per  cent. ;  shepherds,  9  per  cent. ;  industries,  6*37 ;  servants,  7-75 : 
labourers,  811;  commerce,  6*37  ;  landed  proprietors,  6-10  ;  seafaring,  3-05 ; 
army  and  navy,  4'86  ;  priest.s  1-50.  In  the  ceded  provinces  (1881):  Agri- 
culture, 41'95  ;  labourers,  12-32 ;  industries,  10-21 ;  shepherds,  8-18 ;  ser- 
vants, 724;  commerce,  6*47;  priests,  1-61. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationality  of  Greece  is 
Hellenic.  Most  of  the  Albanians  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the 
last  400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  Hellenised.  At  present 
there  are  not  more  than  90,000  or  100,000  of  distinct  Albanian  nationality 
in  the  whole  of  Greece.  These  are  scattered  in  small  communities  chiefly 
over  Attica ;  northwards,  as  far  as  Thebes  ;  then  across  the  Isthmus  of 
CJorinth,  throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Eubcea, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nation- 
ality to  over  8,000,000,  as  under :— Greece,  about  2,200.000;  Asia  Minor, 
2,000,000 ;  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  Ottoman  islands,  400,000 ;  European 
Turkey,  3,500,000;  total,  8,100,000. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  Greece  is  agricultural,  li\nng 
dispersed  in  villages.  The  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  popula- 
tions, 1889 :— 


Athens     . 

.  107,251 

Corfu      . 

.     19,025 

Trikala  . 

.    12,662 

Pineus 

.     34,327 

Zante     . 

.     16,603 

Volo 

.     11,029 

Patras 

.     33,529 

Larissa  , 

.     13,610 

TripoUs. 

.     10,698 

Hermoupolis 

.    21,998 

Pyrgos   . 

.     12,847 

Colamata 

.     10,696 

Seligion. 

The  great  miijority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  1889  there  were 
1,902,800  belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  14,677  other  Christians, 
mainly  Roman  Catholics ;  5,792  Jews  ;  and  24,165  Mohammedans.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chiurch  is  declared 
the  religion  of  the  State,  but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of  worship  is 
guaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  Nominally,  the  Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  though  he  now  exercises  no  governing 
authority ;  he  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and  optimates  subject 
to  the  Sultan ;  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  Thrace  and  other  countries, 
including  Bosnia,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.    The  real 
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ecclesiastical  authority,  formerly  exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled 
by  the  resolutions  of  a  National  Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which 
vested  the  government  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  a  permanent  council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Athens  and  four  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during 
their  year  of  office  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox 
Church  has  nine  archbishops  and  eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six 
archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the  Peloponnesus;  one  archbishop  and 
five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  and  five  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  are  161  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  with  2,620  monks  and  485  nuns. 


Instruction. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend 
school,  but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  According  to 
the  census  of  1879,  86-06  per  cent,  of  males  and  23-08  females  could  read 
and  write. 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics  of  Greece  for  1884 : — 


- 

No. 

Teaching  Staff 

Pupils 

University 

1 

98 

2,402 

Gymnasia  . 

33 

221 

3,670 

Hellenic  schools 

297 

501 

1,622 

Communal      „ 

1,741 

1,920 

102,780 

Elementary    „ 

540 

— 

15,700 

Private           „ 

81 

— 

16,383 

Ecclesiastical  „ 

5 

32 

141 

Polytechnic    „ 

1 

24 

480 

For  primary  education,  the  communes  spent,  in  1885,  2,225,000 
drachma!,  and  the  Government  700,000  drachma!.  The  budget  of  1885 
contained  3,000,000  drachma!  as  the  Government  contribution  to  higher 
and  middle  education. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  were 
as  follows  in  the  years  frora  1884  to  1889,  according  to  official 
returns  (the  figures  for  1888  and  1889  are  only  estimates) : — 


Year 

Uevenue 

Expenditure 

Drachmai 

Drachmai 

1884 

58,830,481 

85,814,598 

1885 

66,110,568 

127,798,548 

1886 

62,151,128 

129,717,825 

1887 

82,868,312 

82,512,731 

1888 

95,366,231 

92,077,585 

1889 

96,449,453 

96,410,337 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1890  : — 
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Reyenue 

Direct  taxes : — 
Land  tax 
Cattle    . 
Trade  Licences 
House  tax 
Joint  Stock  Co.  tax 


Drachmai' 


'11,465,957 

■  2,S50,()00 

3,1U.000 

2,307,273 

}      430,000 

120,167,230 


Indirect  taxes : — 
Customs 
Tax  on  consumption  of 

tobacco 
Tax  on  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors 


Stamps .... 
Posts  and  Telegraphs    . 
Consular  dues 
Exemption   from    mili- 
tary service 
Other  dues  and  fines,  &c. 


Monopolies  :— 
Cigarette  paper 
Pla>  ing  caids 
Matches 
Petroleum 
Salt 


National  establishments 
Sale  of  land.  Sec.    . 
Civil  pensions,  &c. 
Closed  accounts,  &c. 
Road-niaking  fund 
Miscellaneous 


22.871,916 

i  5,444,000 

!      450,000 

|28,76.'>,91 6 

9,955,000 
I  2,210,000 
i      660,000 

I  1,000,000  Ij 
i  2.161,000   1 


Expecditore 

Public  debt . 

Subventions 

Pensions 

Civil  list 

Chamber  of  Deputies 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

Justice 

Interior 

Worship  and  Infitruc 

tion . 
War  . 
Marine 
Finance 

Administration    . 
Miscellaneous 


15.986,000 

2,233,000 

260.000 

650,000 

3,900,000 

1.950,000 

8,993,000 


3,078,555 
3,987,105 
2,720,000 
3,345,000 
I  5,378,914 
i  1,546,000 

■93,967.720 


'  Crachmai 

'29.587,219 
'      129,144 

4,751,000 

j  1,325,000 

401,658 

I  2,263,154 

j  5,133,878 

4^721,930 

;  3,222,990 
118,437,000 
I  4.830,824 
{  1,464.318 
8,413.370 
6,100,500 


91,081,986 


'  In  all  accounts  after  1882  the  drachma  is  equal  to  one  franc,  though  the  reintroduction 
of  a  forced  paper  currency  has  again  reduced  the  value  of  the  drachma,  lu  Deceinl)er  lfc'80 
the  rate  of  exchange  was  Drs.  30^%  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  Budget  for  1891  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  December  31, 
1891,  estimates  the  revenue  at  96,971,000  drachmai,  and  the  expenditure 
at  99,253,000  drachmai,  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  2,282,000  tirachmai. 
This  deficit  includes  the  outlay  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  abroad,  and 
also  the  expense  of  maintaining  three  new  ironclads. 

T  T 
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The  deficits  of  1885  and  1886,  added  to  an  extraordinary  expenditure 
for  mobilisation  of  the  army  of  75  millions,  gave  a  total  sum  of  120  million 
drachmai  as  the  addition  to  the  State  debt  in  the  j'ears  1885  and  1886. 
These  deficits  compel  the  Government  again  to  resort  to  a  forced  paper 
currency,  which  had  only  recently  been  abolished.  The  budgets  of  1887  and 
1888  were  made  to  balance  by  a  loan  of  135  million  drachmai,  secured  on 
the  produce  of  the  monopolies  of  salt,  petroleum,  matches,  &c.,  by  the  aid 
of  which  also  other  debts  bearing  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  interest  have  been 
paid  off. 

The  total  amount  of  Greek  indebtedness  in  June  1889  was  623,883.288 
drachmai.  Of  this  sum  rather  less  than  9,000,000  drachmai  are  for  small 
outstanding  internal  indebtedness.  The  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Date 

Nature  of  Loan 

Amount 

1832 
1868 

1879 
1881 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1889 

Guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and  Russia    . 
Heirs  of  Ex-King  Otto 

Independence  5  %,  originally  1,200,000  dr. 
Loan  at  5  %,  originally  120,000,000  dr.     . 
Loan  at  5  %,  originally  70,000,000  dr. 

Patriotic  Loan 

Monopoly  Loan  at  4  % 

Consolidated  Rentes  4  % 

Total    . 

Uracliinai 

75,000,000 

4,500,000 

79,500,000 

15,536,250 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 

30,000,000 
135,000,000 

30,000,000 
125,000,000 

615,036,250 

In  June  1890  a  further  loan  of  3,595,000Z.,  say  89,875,000  drachmai,  was 
issued  at  5  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  par  by  half-yearly  diuwings  in  99  years, 
or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  Of  this  loan  about  6OO,O00L 
were  used  to  pay  off  the  remaining  portion  of  the  1879  Independence  loan, 
which  entailed  a  very  heavy  sinking  fund.  The  balance,  say  3,000,000Z., 
is  gradually  being  realised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  construction  of  the 
Athens  and  Larissa  Railway,  the  main  line  in  Greece  destined  to  bring  that 
country  into  immediate  railway  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

There  is  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  147,000  drachmai  in  connection  with 
the  1881  loan,  and  of  1,239,000  in  connection  with  the  1884  loan.  Several 
loans  at  heavy  rates  of  interest  were  paid  off  by  the  consolidation  scheme 
carried  out  in  1889,  by  which  the  4  %  rentes  were  created.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  1881  and  1884  loans  will  be  converted  to  4  %  rentes  very 
shortly.  The  consolidation  of  the  debt  has  resulted  in  a  large  decrease  in 
the  annual  charge  for  interest. 

This  does  not  include  the  Greek  portion  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt, 
and  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Ottoman  Government  as  indemnity  for 
property  acquired  by  the  cession  of  Tliessaly. 

Tlie  loan  of  1862  was  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and  Russia  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  present  Kinj:  of  Greece  to  the  throne.  The  guarantee 
is  not  by  the  Powers  jointly,  but  is  distinct  in  each  case  for  a  tliird  of  tin; 
loan.  By  the  terms  of  a  convention  signed  in  1866,  it  is  arranged  that  the 
Government  of  Greece  should  pay  to  the  three  guaranteeing  Powers  not 
less  than  36,000Z.  a  year— British  j  ortion  12,000?. ;  and  by  the  Act  27  & 
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Vict.  c.  40,  passed  in  1864,  a  sum  of  4,000/.  sterling  a  year,  out  of  the 
rimount  thus  repayable  in  respect  of  the  IJritish  portion,  was  relinquished 
in  favour  of  the  present  King. 

Defence. 
I.  Armv. 

There  is  universal  liability  to  ser\ice  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  2  years 
(with  considerable  terms  of  leave)  mu.st  be  passed  with  the  colours,  8  and 
7  years  in  the  reserve,  and  the  remainder  in  the  militia  or  Landwehr. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  was  reported  as  follows  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  year  1890 : — 


Branches  of  the  Military  Service 


OlBcers 


War  Office     . 

Engineers 
Chasseurs 
Artillery 
Cavalrj- . 
Infantrj- 
(Jeneral  Services 
Military  Schools 
Gendarmerie 

Total 


136'  j 
101 
186 
224     I 

93   : 

670 

378 

62 

111 


1,961 


Kon.coiii- 

mlMioned 

Offlcers 

Bank  and 
File 

Total 





136 

358 

1,026 

1,485 

897 

2,648 

3,731 

732 

2,426 

3,382 

333 

1,182 

1,608 

2,560 

7,200 

10,430 

303 

496 

1,177 

8 

372 

442 

678 

2,954 

3,743 

5,869 

18,304 

26,134 

'  Includiug  tlie  civilians  employol  in  tlie  War  OfBce. 

The  estimates  for  1890  reckoned  3,714  horses  and  mules,  and  120  g^uns. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Boul6  in  the  session  of  1887,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  24,076 
men,  comprising  16,136  infantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillerjTnen  and 
engineers.  On  the  war  footing,  the  strength  could  be  mobilised  to  100,000 
men.  The  reserve  forces  alone  give  a  total  of  101,500  men,  and  behind 
these  is  what  is  called  the  territorial  army,  numbering  146,000  men. 

II.  Navy. 

The  navy  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1889,  of  two  small  armour-clads,  the 
Jiasileus  Georgios  (1,770  tons),  carrjing  two  10-ton  Krupp  guns  in  a 
battery  on  tlie  upper  deck  and  four  20-pounders,  speed  12  knots ;  and  a 
wood-built  vessel,  the  Basilissa  Olga  (2,060  tons),  carrying  four  6-ton  and 
two  5-ton  guns,  speed  10  knots.  One  steel  armour-clad,  the  Spttz<e,  was 
launched  in  1889  ;  it  is  6,000  tons,  and  is  now  finished  ;  two  other  similar 
vessels  are  being  built  in  France.  There  are  28  small  torpedo  boats  and 
launches,  and  2  Nordenf  eldt  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Of  unprotected  vessels 
there  are  2  corvettes  (1,300  and  1,800  tons),  2  cruisers  (1,000  tons  each, 
launched  1884-85)  ;  12  gun-vessels  (6  built  1881-84,  the  rest  old);  4  gun- 
iKKits  (1S80)  ;  3  revenue  vessels  (1884)  ;  an  old  steel  yacht,  an  iron  tirajasport, 
and  17  miscellaneous  craft.  The  budget  for  1889  fixes  the  strength  of  the 
navy  at  2,945  officers  and  men,  but  the  actual  number  for  1890  was  3,361. 
The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
and  partly  by  enlistment.  In  1887  the  period  of  service  was  made  two  vears 
instead  of  one. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manufactures 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

A  British  Embassy  Report  of  1885  gives  the  following  division  of  the 
soil  of  Greece,  including  the  recently  added  territories  :  — 

Acres  Acres 


Tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 

Cereals 

Fallow  lands 

Vines  . 

Currants 

Olive  trees  . 

Various  fruit-trees 


250,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

125,000 

325,000 

32,500 


Kitchen-gardens,  kc. .  7,500 

Meadows    .         .         .  1,000,000 

Pasture  lands,  &c.       .  5,000,000 

Forests       .         .        .  1,500,000 

Waste         .        .        .  3,000,000 

18,490,000 


While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  tlie  hands  of  peasant  proprietors.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  is 
in  a  backward  state.  The  province  detached  from  Turkey  in  1881  is,  how- 
ever, of  unusual  fertility.  The  average  production  of  cereals^  for  the  whole 
of  Greece  is:— wheat,  7,000,000  bushels;  barley,  3,000,000  bushels;  rye, 
825,000  bushels  ;  for  the  old  provinces  2,700,000  bushels  of  maize ;  mezlin, 
1,380,000  bushels.  The  most  favoured  and  best  cultivated  crop  is  the 
currant,  which  covers  vast  districts  :  the  yield  for  1886-87  was  estimated 
at  270  million  lbs. ;  olives  yield  about  760,000  bushels  yearly,  and  vineyards 
about  4,000,000'  bushels  of  grapes ;  other  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  and 
30,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  are  produced. 

According  to  the  latest  official  returns,  there  are  108,?,6l  horses, 
164,000  cattle,  50,123  mules,  and  106,208  asses  in  Greece.  In  contrast  to 
these  numbers,  there  were  3,464,954  sheep  and  2,510,970  goats,  the  latter 
roaming  about  in  a  half -wild  state,  described  as  causing  much  destruction. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  some  of  the  Cyclades  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
but  its  working  is  undeveloped.  In  recent  years  the  lead  mines  of  Laurium 
have  been  worked  and  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  during  the  twelve  years 
1877-88  over  1,200,000  tons  of  material  for  treatment.  Of  this  quantity 
643,000  tons  have  been  treated  at  the  mine,  and  570,000  tons,  producing 
22,000  tons  of  lead,  have  been  treated  elsewhere.  Zinc  is  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Commerce. 

The  staple  article  of  export  from  Greece  to  Great  Britain  is  currants, 
the  value  of  which,  in  the  year  1889,  amotmted  to  1,413,365;.  Other  articles 
of  export  are  olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  14,399/.  in  1889  ;  lead,  of  the  value 
of  73,.561Z.in  1884,  and  112,644/.  in  18S9  ;  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  67,720/. ; 
zinc,  of  the  value  of  17,295/.;  sponges,  83,846/.;  and  dye  and  tanning 
stuffs,  22,486/.  in  1889.  Of  tlie  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into 
Greece,  not  quite  one-half  are  manufactured  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  tlieir 
value  in  the  year  1889  being  385,059/.  There  were  also  imported  woollen 
manufactures  valued  at  77,114/. ;  coals,  valued  at  127,012/.,  and  iron  to  the 
Talue  of  69,()86/.  in  1889. 

The  total  value  of  the  general  commerce  of  Greece  in  1889  was: — 
Imports,  162,122,869  drachmai ;  and  exports,  ll."),974,249  draclimai.  In 
1888  the  figures  were-  imports,  121,388,595  drachmai;  ci:porls,  103,142,901 
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(Iracbmai.    The  special  commerce  for  18S8  and  1889  was  as  follows  with 
the  leading  countries  : — 


Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1888 

1888 

1889 

18S9 

,    Dracbmai 

Drachma! 

Drachma!     •    Dracbmai    | 

Russia     .... 

>  25,320,147 

1,341,526 

25,98.1,680 

1,873,807 

United  Kingdom     . 

'  28,900,879 

40,613,881 

2i>,6U',062 

32,757,380 

Austria-Hungary 

:   15,7.5J,G12 

7,668,312 

18,636,200 

8,728,229 

Turkey    . 

i  12,85G,50J 

4,062,695 

25,014,024 

9,908,907 

France    . 

1  10,932,663 

17,906,047 

11,637,872 

32,506,847 

Roumania 

1     1,271,433 

342,822 

959,303 

394,341 

Italy 

4,1.3i>,525 

908,436 

5,016,215 

3,379,538 

German  v. 

4,00)4,951 

3,466,289 

4,715,667 

2,505,881 

Belgium  . 

2,048.257 

10,165,154 

2,724,856 

7,251,098 

Egjpt      . 

475,918 

1,955,058 

1,298,596 

2,231,052 

United  States 

1,890,837 

4,711,116 

3,200,190 

3.032,164 

Holland . 

i          79,869 

2,384,136 

2,907,102 

3,040,534 

Other  countries 

1,404,587 

128,269 

947,481 

168,030 

109,149,182 

95,653,741132,653,248 

1 

107,777,808 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  classes  of  special  imports  and 
exports  and  their  values  : — 


Imports, 

1888 


Animal  substances : — 

Living  animals    . 

Animal  products . 

Fisherj'  products 
Agricultural  products 
Vegetable  substances : — 

Oil       .         .         . 

Timljer,  Sec. . 
Mineral  products     . 
Chemical  products  . 
Manufactured  product? 

Textiles 

Metal  goods 

Confectionery 

Millinery,  &c. 

Paper,  books,  &e. 

Pottery  and  glass  wares 

Hides  and  skins  . 

Wooden  goods 

Wines  and  spirits 

Various 


Drachma! 

1,910,617 

4,437,30S 

4,381,97^ 

38,302,356 

354,290 
7,650,58? 
7,252,644 
2,151,456 

24,165,957 
4,636,161 
3,555,145 
1,929,073 
1,289,152 
1,433,231 
1,504,359 
425,498 
401,958 
3,367,413 


Exports, 
1888 


Imports, 
1889 


Exports, 
1889 


Drachma! 


Drachma!        Drachma! 


22,040!  3.551,2561  59,180 

2,10t).558  5.364,917  2,977,372 

2,953,763  4,726,000  2,577,410 

59,027,963;  45,282,5371  61,947,928 

t 

3,008,6031  492,262  6,207,218 

1,427,4981  6,896,115!  1.800,319 

21,335,9281  8,713,829  18,791,175 

243,962 1  5,405,299  901,729 


167,170  26,578,677 
3,027 1  7,679,950 
3,390,842 
3,863,675 
2,116,400 
2,210,415 
1,884,385 
1,220,380 
230,618 
3,016,682 


17,090 ; 

523,0891 

4,461,094 1 
1,351,3361 


598,481 

5,446,233 

88,849 

18,058 

22,458 

3,569 

430,451 

226,188 

4,607,904 

1,073,286 


109,149,182   95,653,741  132,653,248  107,777,808 


The  principal  article  of  export  is  currants,  valued  at  55,508,733  drachma! 
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in  1889.     The  value  of  the  lead  exported  in  the  same  year  was  7,640,724 
drachmai ;  of  olive  oil,  5,274,705  diachmai ;  of  wines,  4,379,408  drachmai. 

The  trade  of  Greece  with  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  the  five  years 
1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  as  follows  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exportsf  rom  Greece 
Imports  of  British 
produce 

1,912,804 
873,678 

£ 
1,545,798 

984,591 

£ 
1,888,400 

989,217 

£ 
1,888,444 

948,004 

£ 
1,864,297 

853,713 

For  details  see  first  paragraph  under  Commerce,  p.  644. 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  in  1890  numbered  81  steamers,  of  40,484 
tons,  and  5,809  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  223,158  tons. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Greek  ports  in  1889  was  4,861  of 
2,249,109  tons,  and  cleared  3.945  of  2,124,269  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entered 
1,851  of  281,235  tons  were  Greek;  408  of  417,316  tons  were  British.  Of 
the  total  1,129  of  887,251  tons  entered,  and  902  of  886,148  tons  cleared 
the  port  of  Piraeus.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  is  under  the 
Greek  flag. 

Internal  Communications. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved  ; 
there  are  now  about  2,000  miles  of  roads.  In  May  1882  the  construction 
of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  about  4  miles,  was  begun ;  it 
is  estimated  to  cost  a  million  sterling ;  and  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  work  (1890)  is  now  completed. 

Railways  were  opened  in  1890  for  a  length  of  452  miles,  while  127 
miles  were  under  construction,  and  517  miles  were  projected. 

The  telegraphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of 
4,382  English  miles,  at  the  end  of  1889 ;  length  of  wire,  5,082  miles.  The 
number  of  offices  was  175.  They  despatched  684,650  inland  telegrams, 
and  271,189  international,  in  the  year  1889.  Receipts  (1888),  1,130,160 
drachmai ;  expenses,  992,320  drachmai. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  249  at  the  end  of  1888,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  6,344,000  letters,  besides  i80,0(K)  post-cards, 
7,706,000  samples,  journals,  and  printed  matter.  The  receipts  were 
1,193,930  drachmai ;  expenses,  1,198,473  drachmai. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Greece,  and  their  English 
equivalents,  are : — 

Money. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Monetary  League  of  the  Continent.  The 
Ionian  Bank  at  Corfu  and  the  Thessalian  Bank  at  Larissa  have  the  right 
to  circulate  their  own  notes  in  tlieir  respective  provinces. 
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The  Drachma,  of  100  Upta,  was,  by  the  abolition  of  forced  paper 
currency  in  November  1882,  made  equivalent  to  the  franc  of  the  Monetary 
League  (25-225  francs  =  £1  sterling).  In  1885,  however,  the  forced  paper 
currency  was  renewed,  so  that  the  drachma  is  now  equivalent  to  about 

Weights  axd  Measukes. 


The  OTte        .        .        . 

= 

2-80     lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Cantar  . 

.     = 

123-20 

„    Litre     . 

= 

1-05        „ 

„    Baril  (wine) 

.     = 

16-33      imperial  gallons. 

„    Kilo       . 

= 

0-114       „        quarter. 

,.     Piie       .         .        . 

.      = 

1  of  an  English  yard 
i    „           „      acre. 

„     Stremma 

= 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Greece  ix  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary — Dr.  J.  Gennadius. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 

2.  Of  Great  Britaix  ix  Greece. 

Enroy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Sir  Edmund  J.  Monson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
appointed  Februarv  1,  1888. 
Secretary.— T.  E.  H.  Elliot. 
There  are  British  Consuls  at  Corfu,  Patras,  Piraeus,  Syra. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Greece. 
1.  Official  Pitblicatioxs. 

Commerce  de  la  Grece  avec  les  pays  etrangeres  pendant  I'annee  1889.    Ath^nes,  1890. 

The  Finances  of  Greece.  Speeches  delivered  by  H.  E.  M.  Charilaos  Triconpis  in  intro« 
dncing  to  the  Hellenic  Chamber  the  Budgets  for  1887  and  1888.    London,  1886-87. 

Report  by  Sir  Horace  Rnmbold  on  the  Badget  of  1885,  and  the  General  Condition  of  the 
Greek  Finances,  in  '  Reports  of  H  Ji.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.'  Part  IV. 
Folio.    London,  1885. 

Report  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Haggard  on  the  Finances  of  Greece,  No.  472, '  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Reports.*    London,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Patras  in  1889  in  Xo.  644 ;  PLraens  in  Xo.  672 ;  the  Cydatles,  673  ; 
of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1890. 

Statistique  de  la  Grece.    Monrement  de  la  Population,  1884.    Athens,  1888. 

Trade  of  Greece  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.  NOH-Ol'FICIAL  PUBLICATIOSS. 

Baedeker' t  Handbook  to  Greece. 

Bentardaku  (A.  N.\  Le  present  et  I'avenir  de  la  Grt-ee.    8.    Paris.  1870. 

Bianeoni  (C.  F.),  Ethnographic  de  la  Turqnie,  de  I'Enrope  et  de  la  Grece.    Paris.  1877. 

Brcci?iaus  (Hermann'),  Griechenlind,  geographisch.  geschichtlich  tind  kulturhistoriscb 
von  den  atesten  Zelten  bis  anf  die  Qegenwart  dsirgesteUt.    4.    Leipzig  1870 

Caw/>6f7/ (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  a: id  Greeks.    8.    London,  1887. 

Camarron  (Earl  ofV  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea.    8.    London,  1870. 

CiiMni  (T.),  Memorie  storico-.statistiche  soUa  Dalmazia,  sulle  isole  lonie  e  sulIa  Grecia. 
2  vols.    8.    iUlano,  1862. 
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Digenis  (Basile),  Quolques  notes  statistiques  sur  la  Grfece.    8.    Marseille,  1878. 

Dora  d'Istria  (Mme.),  Excursions  en  Eoumelie  et  en  Moree.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1865. 

Kirkwall  (Viscount),  Four  Years  in  tlie  Ionian  Islands  :  tlielr  Political  and  Social  Con- 
dition, with  a  History  of  the  British  Protectorate.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

Mansolas  (Alex.),  Rapport  sur  I'^tat  de  la  statistique  en  Grr6ce  pr(isente  au  Congri^s  Inter- 
national de  Statistique  de  St.-Petersbourg  eu  1872.    8.    Athdnes,  1872. 

Mansolax  (A.),  La  G-rfece  a  I'exposition  universelle  de  Paris  en  1878.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Maurer  (&.  L.  von),  Das  Griechische  VolkindffentlicherundprivatrechtlicherBeziehung. 
3  vols.    8.    Heidelberg,  1835. 

Mun-ay's  Handbook  for  Greece.    2  vols.    London,  1884. 

Rectus  (Elisee),  G6ographie  universelle.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1877. 

Schmidt  (Dr.  Julius),  Beitriige  zur  physicalischen  Geographic  von  Griechenland.  3  vols. 
8.    Leipzig,  1864-70. 

Sergeant  (Lewis),  New  Greece.    8.    London,  1878. 

Tuckerman  (Charles  K),  The  Greeks  of  To-day.    8.    London,  1873, 

W)]se  (Sir  Thomas),  Impressions  of  Greece.    8.    London,  1871. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(RepiJblica  de  Guatemala.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21, 1847,  after 
having  formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of 
Central  Amei-ica,  is  governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed 
December  1879,  and  modified  October  1889.  By  its  terms  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  renewetl  by 
half  every  year  by  universal  suffrage.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
a  President,  elected  for  six  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Manuel  BariUas,  elected 
President  March  15,  1886,  for  six  years. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the 
heads  of  six  departments— of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Interior,  of  Public 
Works,  of  War,  of  Finance,  and  of  Public  Instruction. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  estimated  at  46,800  English  square  miles. 
According  to  a  census  of  1880,  there  were  at  that  date  1,224,602  inhabitants, 
and  1,460,017  in  December  1889  (on  the  basis  of  surplus  of  births,  which  is 
misleading).  About  60  per  cent,  are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder 
being  half-caste,  there  being  verj-  few  descendants  of  Europeans.  Guatemala 
is  administratively  divided  into  22  departments. 

The  marriages  in  1889  were  5.475  ;  births,  61,222;  and  deaths,  28,321. 
Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration  the  number  of  deaths  given 
is  considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-half  the  births  among 
the  whites  and  one-fourth  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.  In  1889, 
6,711  persons  entered,  and  6,480  left  the  republic. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la 
Nueva,  with  65,796  inhabitants  (1889),  a  tenth  of  them  of  European  origin. 
Other  towns  are  Quezaltenango,  20,000,  and  Chimaltenango  and  Guatemala 
la  Antigua,  each  14,000. 

Eeligion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion  ;  but  all  other  creeds  have 
complete  liberty  of  worship. 

Instruction. 

Primary  education  is  obligatory,  maintained  by  the  State,  free  and 
secular.  The  sum  spent  on  education  in  1887-88  (ending  June  30)  was 
.'525,625  dollars,  of  which  253,927  dollars  were  for  primary  education.    In 
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1887  there  were  93,627  children  of  school  age.  At  the  end  of  1889  there 
were,  accordmg  to  official  statements,  1,327  primary  schools  of  all  kinds, 
attended  by  47,907  pupils,  and  66  higher  schools  -wdth  3,677  pupils.  There 
were  in  addition  seven  high  and  normal  schools  with  1,185  pupils  (315 
females). 

Crime. 

In  1889,  1,095  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  16,295  for 
misdemeanours . 

Finance. 

The  net  public  revenue  in  the  year  1888  was  4,580,264  dollars,  and 
expenditure  4,577,404,  the  extraordinary  receipts  amounting  to  1,802,403 
dollars.  About  half  of  the  revenue  is  from  customs,  and  one-third  from 
taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.,  while  over  three-fifths  of  the  expenditure 
is  for  public  debt,  instruction,  and  war.  For  1890  the  estimate  of 
revenue  is  5,060,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  4,610,675  dollars, 
1,343,074  being  for  finance  and  public  credit,  1,154,189  for  army,  and 
710,364  for  instruction. 

The  internal  consolidated  debt  of  Guatemala  on  January  1,  1889,  was 
returned  at  6,143,010  dollars;  non-consolidated  2,338,345;  foreign  debt 
922,700?.;  or  a  total  (at  6^  dollars- IZ.)  of  2,227,538^!  During  1888  the 
floating  debt  incurred  was  137,552Z.,  for  which  the  Government  issued 
paper  money.  As  payments  to  the  Government  must  be  in  this  currency, 
the  paper  money  has  remained  at  par. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  public  expenditure,  consists  nominally  of  3,500  officers  and  men. 
There  is,  besides,  a  reserve  militia  of  67,300  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  owners  who  possess  immovable  property  of  the  value  of 
more  than  1,000  dollars  in  1885  was  returned  at  6,157,  the  total  value  of 
these  holdings  being  given  at  38,741,431  dollars. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  coffee,  sugar,  maize ;  average  product,  200  million  lbs. ;  wheat  40 
million  lbs. ;  rice  4  million  lbs. ;  also  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco  rubber,  banana, 
and  coco -nuts. 

In  1885  Guatemala  possessed  117,880  horses,  45,501  mules,  494,130 
cattle,  460,426  sheep,  194,776  pigs,  30,370  goats,  the  total  toIuc  of  all 
animals  being  given  at  18,623,316  dollars. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other  minerals  exist,  but  arc  little 
worked. 

Commerce. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade,  in  dollars,  in  the  ycai's  1885-89, 
including  bullion  and  specie : — 


- 

1886 

1886 

.       1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports 

3,788,135 
6,069,646 

3,537,399 
6,719,503 

4,241,408 
9,039,391 

5,459,568 
7,239,977 

7,079,370 
13,247,657 

COMMERCE — SHIPPING  AND  COMMO'ICATIOXS 
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The  chief  imports  in  1889  were  specie,  2,908,  290  dollars ;  cotton,  cloth, 
and  yam,  1,139,325  dollars ;  rail\\-ay,  telegraph,  and  electric  light  material, 
520,935  dollars;  woollen  goods,  344,795  dollars;  silk,  191,205  dollars; 
flour,  155,320  dollars.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
1,598,760  dollars;  from  the  Unitetl  States,  1,333,400  dollars;  from  South 
America,  1,207,625  dollars;  from  France,  929,585  dollars;  from  Germany, 
715,240  dollars ;  from  Central  America,  691.855  dollars.  The  chief  exports 
were  coffee,  value<l  at  12,704,944  dollars;  hides,  207,293  dollars;  rubber, 
84,850  dollars ;  sugar,  50,121  dollars ;  also  banana.^  and  spirits.  The  sugar 
and  fruit  trades  have  recently  been  considerably  developed. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Republic  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  reported  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Betumss,  which  summarise, 
under  the  heading  '  Central  America,'  the  commerce  of  the  five  States  of 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador,  with 
Great  Britain.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  whole  of  '  Central 
America '  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


- 

188S 

1886       !       1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Central  Ame- 
rica to  Great  Britain.    .    . 

Imports  of  Britisli  produce 
into  Centml  America.    .    . 

£ 

1,065,131 
670,467 

£                  £ 

1,117,042    .    1,341,176       1,137,234 
679,i:66    1      987,513          945,207 

£ 

1,181,70$ 
996,333 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Central  America  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1889  were  coffee,  of  the  value  of  991,100/.,  and  indigo,  of  the 
value  of  137,189/.  The  staple  article  of  British  produce  imported  into 
Central  America  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  amounting  to  642,250/. ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  100,467/. ;  machineri-,  30,631/.  in  1889  j 
woollens,  42,870/. 


Shipping  and  CommTmications. 

In  1889,  375  vessels,  of  463,438  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic ; 
of  these  vessels,  307,  of  397,557  tons,  belonged  to  the  United  States ;  35,  of 
32,956  tons,  were  German,  and  29,  of  22,542  tons,  were  British. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jose  through  Escuintla  to  the 
capital  (72  miles),  and  a  line  from  Champerico  to  Retalliuleu  (27  miles). 
There  are  a  few  good  roads,  but  away  from  the  railway  most  of  the  traffic 
is  on  mule-back. 

There  were  in  1888,  157  post -offices.  The  number  of  letters  and  post 
cards  carried  in  1888  was  1,888,676 ;  registered  articles,  58,364 ;  papers, 
printed  matter,  samples,  &c.,  2,576,345.  Of  telegraphs  there  are  1,991 
miles,  with  92  offices,  in  1889 ;  the  number  of  messages  (1888)  was  457,009. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Guatemala,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

MOXEY. 
The  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  Centatat    .    ,    nominal  value,  4s. ; 

real  value  6.i  pesos  =  £1. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Spanish  lAhra  of  16  ounces  .        .     =    1-014  lb.  avoirdr.pois. 
„     Arroia  of  25  libras         .         .         .     ==    25'35  lbs.  ,, 

„     Quintal  of  4  arrobas      .        .         .     =    1.01-40  „ 

„     Tinelada  oi  20  qu\ntci\» .         ,         .     =    18-10  cwt. 
„     Fanega  .        .        .        .        ,        .     =   1^  imperial  bushel. 
The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Guatemala  in  Geeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Senor  Don  Crisanto  Medina,  accredited  August  19, 
1 886  ;  accredited  also  to  France,  and  resident  in  Paris. 

Consul- General. — Benjamin  Isaac,  accredited  December  27,  1879. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Southampton,  and  Plymouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 

Minister  and  Consul-  General  to  the  several  Republics  of  Central  America, 
Audley  C.  Gosling.  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Copenhagen  1881 ;  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Madrid  1887,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  1888;  appointed  to 
Central  America  1890. 

Attache. — Cecil  Gosling. 

Consul. — Arthur  Chapman. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  San  Jos6  and  a  Vice-Consul  at  Livingston. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Guatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Censo  general  dc  la  republica  de  Guatemala  levantado  en  el  afio  de  1880.    Guatemala,  1881. 

Informc  ile  la  Direccion  de  Estadistica,  1889.    Guatemala,  1890. 

Informe  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  1889.    Guatemala,  1890. 

Memorias  de  los  Secretaries  de  Estado  del  Gobierno  de  la  repiibliea  de  Guatemala  (Gobcr« 
nacion  y  Justlcia  ;  Instruoeion  Piiblica  ;  Guerra  ;  Hacienda  ;  lielaciones  Extoriores),lH9() 

Movimiento  de  poblacion  liabido  en  los  pueblos  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala  durante  el 
aBo  de  1889.    Guatemala,  1890. 

Report  on  Guatemala,  in  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,' No.  703, 1890. 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  (treat  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bttily  (.T.),  Central  America.    8.    London,  1850. 

JieniouiUi  (Dr.  Gustav),  Briefe  aus  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  Pctemiann's  '  Mittlieilungen.'  4. 
Gotha,  18C8-C9. 

Uernouilli  (Dr.  Gustav),  Reisc  in  der  Rcpublik  Ciuatemala,  in  Dr.  A.  retermann's  'Ifit- 
theilungen.'    4.    Gotha,  1873. 

Brigham  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 

FrSbi'l  (Julius),  Aus  America.    2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-68. 

Gonzalez  (Dario),  Geografia  de  Centro-Am(!Tica.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Laferrih-e  (J.),  De  i'aris  4  Guatemala,  Notes  do  voyage  au  centre  do  rAmeriquc.  8. 
Paris,  1877. 

Lemale  (G.),  Guia  googrAflca  de  los  centres  de  poblacion  do  la  rcpi^blica  do  Guatemala. 
Guatemala,  1882. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Roiso  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  18G3. 

Morclot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  rAmeriquc  centnilo.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1869, 

5cA<^^«r  (Karl,  Hitter  von),  WanJeningon  durch.  die  mittelamerikanlschen  Freistaatcn. 
8.    Braunscliweig,  1867. 

Squier  (K.  G.),  Tlie  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 

Stall  (Otto),  Guatemala.    Keiscn  und  Schiliiemngen  aus  den  .Tahren  1878-83.  Leipzig,  1886. 

Whetham  (J.  W.  Boddam),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London  ,1877 
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HAITI. 

(Republique  de  Haiti.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  is  governed  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  June  14,  1867.  By  its  terms  the  legislative  power 
rests  in  a  National  Assembly,  divided  into  two  chambers,  respectively 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  latter  is  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  engaged  in  some  occupation,  for  the 
term  of  five  years ;  while  the  members  of  the  Senate  (30  in  number)  are 
nominated  for  six  years  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  two  lists 
presented  by  the  Executive  and  the  Electoral  Colleges ;  one-third  retire 
every  two  years.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  during  session.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  who,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  recent  years  has  generally 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
National  Assembly,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  troops,  and  by  delegates 
of  parties  acting  as  representatives  of  the  people.  The  nominal  term  of 
office  of  the  President  is  seven  years ;  it  is  generally  cut  short,  however, 
by  insurrections. 

President  of  the  liepvblic— General  ITt/j}j)oUte,  assumed  presidency 
October  1889.  " 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President, 
by  four  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,800/. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  the 
Republic  of  iSanto  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
A  census  of  the  population  does  not  exist ;  the  inhabitants,  niiie-tenths  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes,  with  very  few  of  European 
descent,  are  calculated  by  the  best  authorities  to  number  about  572,000, 
while  an  estimate  by  a  native  writer  gives  the  total  at  900.000  in  1887. 
Capital :  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  The  language  of  the 
country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people  speak  a  debased  dialect 
known  as  Creole  French. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  Public  elementary  edu- 
cation is  free,  the  country  being  di\-ided  into  14  inspectors'  districts. 
There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  sciiools,  and  5  public  lycees. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  are  known  only  by  estimates, 
long-continued  civil  war  having  brought  extreme  disorder  into  tlie  finances 
of  the  Republic.     The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1885-86  were  estimated 
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at  6,412,957  dollars.  The  revenue  for  1887-88  is  given  at  8,047,708  pesos. 
In  1889  the  import  and  export  duties  amounted,  approximately,  to  6,000,000 
dollars. 

Tiiere  is  a  large  floating  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  paper-money  issued 
by  successive  Governments,  the  great  mass  enormously  depreciated  by 
frequent  repudiation,  and  by  forgery  on  a  vast  scale. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1887,  the  total  external  debt  is 
4,320,000  dollars,  and  internal,  9,180,000  dollars;  total,  18,500,000  dollars. 

Since  October  1881  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  has  entered  into  activity 
with  a  capital  of  800,000^.  in  2,000  shares.  It  was  charged  with  the 
emission  of  a  new  decimal  coinage,  to  take  the  place  of  the  various  coins  in 
circulation  in  the  Kepublic.  It  might  also  issue  bank-notes,  but  for  not 
more  than  three  times  the  cash  in  its  possession.  But  in  the  years  1884 
and  1885  the  issue  of  3,000,000  of  piastres  in  paper-money  was  decreed  by 
the  Government. 

Defence. 

The  army,  under  a  '  law  of  reorganisation '  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1878,  consists,  nominally,  of  6,828  men,  chiefly  infantry. 
There  is  a  special  '  Guard  of  the  Government,'  numbering  650  men,  com- 
manded by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp  to  tlie  President  of 
the  Republic.  Haiti  has  a  gun-vessel  of  900  tons,  a  corvette,  and  two 
sloops. 

Commerce  and  Communications. 

The  total  imports  in  the  year  1887-88  were  valued  at  7,543,294  piastres, 
and  exports  at  13,250,307  piastres.  The  principal  articles  exported  are 
coffee,  84,028,583  lbs.;  cacao,  3,927,089  lbs. ;  mahogany,  39,262  feet; 
logwood  and  cotton,  242,219,476  lbs.;  the  latter  mostly  to  France.  This 
last  is  again  I  leing  planted,  after  the  industry  had  decayed  for  some  years. 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  tlie  commercial  intercour.se  of 
the  Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  '  Annual  Statement'  pub- 
lished by  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  which  throws  Haiti  together  with  Santo 
Domingo.  But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  respective  distri- 
bution of  exports  and  imports  during  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  given  in 
the  following  table : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  from  Haiti  and 

Santo  Domingo  to  U.  K. 

115,231 

92,801 

46,644 

80,442 

47,123 

Imports  of  British  pro- 

duce into   Haiti  and 

Santo  Domingo . 

362,126 

270,992 

434,529 

310,069 

249,624 

The  chief  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  were  logwood,  valued  at 
12,413^.;  mahogany  and  other  woods,  6.909Z.  (26.472^.  in  1888);  cofl^ee, !«/. 
(30,315^.  inl880),and  cacaowiZ  (8,74i)Z.  in  1884).  Previously  raw  cotton  was 
also  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  value  of  this  exijort  sank  from 
76,786^.  in  1872  to  nil  in  1881 ;  in  1882, 1,939^.  worth  was  exported  ;  in  1883, 
171^.;  in  1884,  504^, ;  in  1885,  194Z. ;  in  1886,  350^.;  in  1887  and  1888,  nil. 
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The  staple  article  of  British  produce  imported  into  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domin'^o  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  valued  at  233.75H.  in  1885 ; 
170.75s/.  in  1886;  309.52H.  in  1887  ;  214,516/.  in  1888  ;  162.790/.  in  1889; 
and  linens,  65.435/.  in  1884  ;  29,189/.  in  1885  ;  19,630/.  in  1886 ;  34,859/.  in 
1887  ;  17,763/.  in  1888  ;  13,200/.  in  1889. 

In  1887,  726  vessels  of  691,150  tons  entered,  and  724  vessels  of  679,902 
tons  cleared,  the  principal  ports  of  Haiti. 

In  1887,  479,996  letters,  kc,  passed  through  the  Post  Office.  There  are 
31  oflBces. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Haiti,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are: — 

MOXEY. 

The  Piaitre.  or  doUar,  nominal  value,  it. ;  real  value.  3*.  id. 
French  gold  and  sUver  coins  are  in  current  use,  and  bank-notes  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Haiti. 

Weights  asd  Measubes. 
The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Hepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Haiti  in*  Geeat  Britain. 

Chargi  dC Affaire*. — Felix  Dejean. 
C4m*\d. — Maurice  Erdmann. 

2.  Of  Great  Bkitadj  in  Haiti. 
Consul-  General. — Vacant. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Haiti 
1.  Official  Pcblicatioss, 

Report  on  Haiti  in  '  Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States,'  Xo.  8S.  Washingtoa, 
1387. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  Haiti,  in  '  Reports  on  Subjects  of  General  Interest,* 
Ko.  52.    Ix)ndon,  1887. 

Report  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Haiti.  1887,  in  '  Dentsches  Handels-Archiv,*  July  1888. 
Berlin,  1888. 

Report  on  Trade  of  Haiti,  in  Xo.  727  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Reports,'  1890. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Aiinnal  Statement  of 
the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Posaessaons  in  the 
year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890 

2.  Nox-Official  Publicatioxs. 

Ardoxm  (Beaubrmi).  Etudes  snr  I'histoire  de  Haiti.    10  vols.    Paris,  1853-61. 
Bfrnsneau.  (Alex.),  Haiti,  ses  progrts,  son  avenir.    8.    Paris.  1862. 
Fortumtt  (Dante),  Xourelle  g<6<^Taphie  de  I'ile  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince,  1888. 
HandHmann  (J.).  Geschichte  von  HaltL    8.    Kiel,  1856. 

Hazard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present ;  with  a  Glance  at  HaitL  8.  pp  511. 
London,  1873. 

Madiou  (X.),  Histoire  de  Haiti.  3  vols.  8.  Port-au-Prince,  1847. 
3'au  (K),HistoiredesCaiiquesdeHaftL  8.  Port-au-Prince,  1858. 
'•H.  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic.    London,  1884. 
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HAWAII. 

(Hawaii-Nei.) 
Reigaing  Monarch,  Constitution,  and  Government. 

Queen  Liliuokalani,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua  I ,  born 
September  2,  1 838  ;  married  to  His  Excellency  John  0.  Dominis,  Governor 
of  Oahu ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  January  20,  1891,  on  the  death  of  King 
Kalakaua. 

Under  Kam6ham6ha  I."  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  were  united 
into  one  kingdom.  The  second  king  of  the  name  and  his  queen  died  in 
England,  1823.  Under  Kamehameha  III.  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  was 
recognised  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
by  other  Governments.  This  king  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution  in  1840, 
which  was  revised  and  extended  in  1852,  and  on  his  death  in  1854  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Kam6hameha  IV.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Emma, 
who  died  in  1863.  His  brother,  Kameliam6ha  V.,  succeeded,  and  proclaimed 
a  revised  constitution,  August  20,  1864.  On  his  death  in  1872,  witliout 
issue.  Prince  Lunalilo  was  chosen,  on  whose  death  in  1874  the  late  king 
Kalakaua  was  elected,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  the  present 
queen. 

The  Government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  1887  a  new  Consti- 
tution was  granted.  The  executive  power  of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Cabinet.  The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Finance,  Attorne^'- 
General.  No  act  of  the  Sovereign  can  become  law  unless  countersigned  by 
one  of  tiie  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  but  are  removable  only  by  the  Legislature  or  by  resignation.  Tlie 
Ministers  are  ex  ojficio  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  and  as  sucli  have 
seats  in  the  Legislature  ;  they  have  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions except  on  a  motion  of  '  want  of  confidence.'  The  Legislature  of  tlie 
kingdom  is  composed  of  24  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles  and  24  Re- 
presentatives, which,  with  tlie  4  Jlinisters,  make  a  total  of  G2,  all  sitting 
together.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  Tlie 
qualification  of  an  elector  for  Noble  is  an  income  requisite,  greater  than 
that  of  an  elector  for  Representative;  an  educational  qualificjition  is 
necessary  for  all  voters.  The  Legislature  meets  every  two  years,  in  April 
or  May.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles  are  elected  for  terms  of 
two,  four,  and  six  years ;  the  Representatives  for  two  years.  The  Nobles 
receive  no  pay ;  the  Representcatives  receive  250  dollars  each  for  the  term. 

The  naval  and  military  forces  consist  of  250  men,  authorised  by  law, 
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and  a  volunteer  force— the  Honolulu  Rifles— of  250  men.    All  natives  are 

'•  ble  to  serve  if  called  on. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  isUinds  is  6,640  square  miles— namely,  Hawaii, 
l,_'10;  Maui,  760;  Oahu,  600;  Kanai,  590;  Molokai,  270;  Lanai,  160; 
Niihau,  97;  Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of 
1878  the  population  was  57,985—34,103  males  and  23,882  females;  and 
according  to  the  census  of  1884,  80,578  -51,539  males,  29,039  females.  Of 
the  population  in  1884,  40,014  were  natives,  4.218  half-castes,  2,1 70  bom  in 
Hawaii  of  foreign  parents,  17,939  Chinese,  12,237  foreigners  (2,066  Ameri- 
cans, 1,282  English,  9,377  Portuguese,  1,6<X)  Germans,  192  French.  116 
Japanese,  767  Polynesian."*).  The  native  population  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Maories  of  New  Zealand.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  discovery  cf 
the  islands,  upv\.irds  of  a  century  ago.  the  population  numbered  probably 
200,000.  Since  then  the  natives  have  rapidly  decreased,  and  since  the 
cenjus  of  1878  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  native  population  of  4,084. 
The  foreign  element  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  arrivals  in 
1883  were  11,194;  departures,  3.535 ;  the  immigration  in  1884  was  7,654 
and  emigration  4,941,  being  an  excess  of  2,713  arrivals ;  in  1885  the  former 
5,410  and  the  latter  1,805.  being  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  3,605  ;  in  188»>  theie 
were  3.725  arrivalsand  2.189  departures,  showing  an  excess  of  1,536  arrivals  ; 
in  1887,  arrivals  3,250,  departures  2.220;  in  1888,  5,532  arrivals,  2,8i:0 
departures;  excess  of  arrivals  2,642 ;  in  1889, 3,671  arrivals,  2,313  departures; 
excess  1,358.  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The 
capital,  Honolulu  (20.487  inhabitants),  is  in  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

All  forms  of  religion  are  permitted  and  protected.  Nearly  all  the 
natives  are  Christians.  The  Sovereign  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  there  is  a  bisliop  at  Honolulu  ;  there  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  ministers  of  various  denominations.  According  to  latest  statistics 
there  are  29,685  Protestants,  20,072  Roman  Catholics,  72  Jews,  3,576  Mor- 
mons, 30,821  undesignated.  Schools  are  established  all  over  the  islands, 
the  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  in  1888-90  being  391,438  dollars.  In 
1890  there  were  178  schools,  with  10,000  pupils ;  of  the  pupils  5,559  were 
Hawaiians  and  1,573  half-castes. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  for  a  biennial  period.  The  following  shows  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  dollars  for  the  last  five  financial  periods  :- 


—                      1880-82      i       1882-84 

i 

1884-86 

1886-^ 

1888-90      \ 

Revenue        .  '  2,0.50.276     3,092,085  1  3,010,655 
Expenditure    |  2,282,596     2,216,406     2,988,722 

4,812,576 
4,712,285 

3.632,197 
3,250,510 

Estimated  revenue,  1890-92,  2,862,505  dollars;  expenditure  2,853,11(5 
dollars.  The  revenue  is  hrgely  derived  from  customs  (1,082.766  dollars  in 
1888-90)  and  internal  taxes'^  (901.803  dollars  in  1888-90),  while  the  largest 
item  of  expenditure  for  the  interior  (1,180,123  dollars  in  1888-90).  The 
<lebt  on  March  :]1,  1890,  was  2,599,602  dollars.  The  interest  varies  from  .*> 
to  7  per  cent. 
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Commerce,  Shipping,  and  Communications. 

The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent  mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  the 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  indus- 
tries, while  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The 
following  table  shows  the  commerce  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  and  shipping 
for  four  years  : — 


- 

Imports 

jSratire  Exports 

Customs 
Iloceipts 

Ships  Entered 

Tonnage 

1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1,UOO  dollars 
4,878 
4,944 
4,541 
5,439 

l.OUO  dollars 

10,340 

9,435 

11,631 

14,040 

1,0UU  dollars 
580 
595 
546 
550 

310 
254 

246 

288 

222,372 

210,703 
221,148 
223,567 

Of  the  exports  in  1889  sugar  was  valued  at  13,089,302  dollars  (243 
million  lbs.) ;  rice,  451,134  dollars ;  bananas,  135,728  dollars ;  hides, 
72,973  dollars  ;  the  imports  are  mainly  groceries  and  provisions,  clothing, 
grain,  timber,  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  goods.  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
is  with  the  United  States. 

Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Australasia, 
and  China.  In  the  inter-island  traffic  20  steamers  and  28  sailing  vessels 
are  constantly  engaged.  In  1889  there  were  57  vessels  belonging  to  the 
islands,  of  15,403  tons.  There  are  about  56  miles  of  railway  in  the  island.s 
of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  There  are  telegraphs  in  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  island ; 
total  length  250  miles  ;  nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 
In  the  two  years  April  1,  1888,  to  March  31,  1890,  the  total  number  of 
letters,  &c.,  transmitted  and  received  by  the  Post  Office  was  3,159,034  ; 
there  were  54  post-offices.  Postal  saving- banks,  1890  :  depositors,  2,641; 
amount,  956,999  dollars.  Honolulu  is  lighted  l)y  electricity  and  has  lines- 
of  tramways.  The  various  islands  will  sliortly  be  connected  by  telegraphic 
cable. 

Currency. 

Hitherto,  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  have  pas.sed  current  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  legal  tender,  either  at  tiieir  real  or  nominal  value  ;  but 
from  December  1,  1884,  only  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legal 
tender  for  more  than  10  dollars,  and  only  Hawaiian  and  United  States 
silver  coins  for  smaller  amounts.  Paper  money  is  not  in  use,  except  in  the 
form  of  treasury  certiiicates  for  coin  deposited  there. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Hawaii  in  Great  Dkitain. 

Charge  <ZM^W'/w.v.— Abraham  Hoffnung,  November  9,  1886. 
Sccrkarij.—  '6\d\\Qy  \i.  Francis  llotVnung. 
Consul- General.— licnxy  11.  Armstrong. 

2.  Op  Gkeat  Britain  in  Hawaii. 
CoinmlnsivH'r  and  Cmisul- General, — Major  James  H.  Wodehouse. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Hawaii 
1.  Official  Publicatioks. 

Report  of  the  Collector-General  of  Customs  for  June  1889.    Honololo,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    Honolulu,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Juatice.    Honolulu,  1890. 

Hawaiian  Law  Rcporta 

Census  of  Hawaii.    1884. 

Report  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    Honolulu,  1889. 

Report  of  Minister  of  Finance.    Hooolula,  1889. 

Report  of  the  President  of  the  Boresa  of  Immigration.    Honolulu,  1889. 

Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health.    Honolulu,  1889. 

Special  Report  on  Leprosy.    1888. 

2.  NON-OFPICL/Ui  PdBLICATIOXS. 

Andri  (A.),  Les  lies  HawaiL    Gand,  1886. 
Bastian  (Ailolt),  Zur  Kenntniss  Hawaii's.    Berlin.  1883. 
Bird  (Miss  I.),  The  Hawaiian  Archlpelapo.    Lowlon,  1878. 
Brastey  ( Lady),  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.    London,  1880. 

Bovter  (G.),  Hawaiian  Kinplom,  Statistical  Dirii-torv,  &c.    San  Pranci-sco,  1880. 
Dittton  (Capt.  C.  TJ.  S.  A.),  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.     Washington,  D.C^  1885. 
£IIU  (W.),  Tonr  through  Hawaii.    London,  1827. 
Ellis  ( W. ),  Polynesian  Researches.    4  toIs.    London,  183L 
/'ornumifr  (C),  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Nations.    3  toLs.    London,  1885. 
Gordwi  Cummins  (MissC.  P.),  Fire  Fountains:  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.    2      " 
1883. 

Honolulu  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1890.    Honolulu,  1889. 

i5ro/>ii;M  (Manley),  History  of  Hawaii.    3nd  edition.    London,  18€6. 

Jancis  (J.  J.),  Historv  of  the  Hawaiian  I.sland.><.    Honolulu,  1^7. 

Luther  (H.  Gulik.  M.D.),  Climate,  &c.,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islantls.    New  York,  18M. 

Mine  (Albert),  L'archipel  des  lies  Hawal  ou  Sandwich.    Bordeaux,  1885. 

Mtmnier  (Marcel),  Un  printempe  snr  le  Facifique.    lies  Hawaii.    Paris,  1885. 

Varigny  (C.  de),  Quatorze  ans  aax  lies  Sandi«-ich.    Paris. 

Vmtney  (H.  M.),  The  Hawaiian  Guide  Book.    Honolulu,  1390. 
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HONDURAS. 

(Republica  del  Hoxduras.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  or  Honduras,  established  November  5,  1838,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1839,  is  governed 
under  a  charter  proclaimed  in  November  1865,  greatly  modified  by  the 
new  Constitution  of  November  1,  1880.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  composed  of  37  members.  The  executive  authority 
rests  with  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four 
years. 

President  of  the  HejnibUc. — General  Don  Luis  Soff}-an,  elected  President 
November  9,  1883,  and  re-elected  September  1887. 

There  have  been  no  regular  elections  of  Presidents  in  recent  years,  and 
none  served  the  full  term  of  office. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of 
ministers,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior,  Public  "Works,  War,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  active  army  consists  of  .'jOO  men  with  3,000  militia. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  46,400  English  square 
-miles,  with  a  population,  in  1889,  of  431,917,  or  about  9  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  13  departments,  GO  districts, 
212  municipalities.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal 
'  Indians,'  and  the  sparse  European-descended  population,  mainly  of 
Spanish  origin,  is  in  the  small  jwrts  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  "town 
of  Santa  Rosas  in  the  tobacco  districts  of  Gracias.  Capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  ancient  town  of  Tegucigalpa,  with  12,G00  inhai)itants,  including  the 
district,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  chief  station  on  the 
planned  inter-oceanic  railway. 

Instruction. 

There  are  two  universities  and  several  colleges ;  about  600  schools  with 
j3,000  scholars. 

Finance. 

The  finances  of  the  Republic  are  in  great  disorder,  owing  to  prolonged 
<5ivil  strife,  aggravated  by  wars  with  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador.  Since 
1880  there  have  been  inii)rovemcnts.  The  actual  revenue  in  tlie  two  years 
ISSr)  and  1886  was  2,.')9(),936  dollars;  in  tlie  two  years  1886  and  1888 
/July  31)  the  revenue  was  2,818,204  dollars,  and  expenditure  2,826,532 
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dollars.  The  rcTenue  for  1888-89  (year  ending  July  31)  was  1,432,522 
dollars.  The  actual  expenditure  for  several  years  exceeded  the  revenue, 
and  the  deficits  were  covered  by  loans.  The  revenue  is  drawn  mainly  from 
customs  and  excise  duties. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  English  loans  amounting  to 
3,222,000/.,  and  a  French  loan  of  2,176,570/.,  or  a  total  of  5,398,570/.  No 
interest  has  been  paid  since  1872,  and  its  accumulation  has  reached  (1890) 
the  amount  of  over  7,645,518/. 

Cominerce. 

The  exports  of  Honduras  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  mahogany,  hides,  and 
india-rubber,  while  the  imports  comprise  cotton  goods,  silks,  and  hardware.^ 
The  exports  for  the  financial  year  l«87-88  were  valued  at  3,350,664  dollars, 
and  were: — Vegetable  products  (1,221,716  dollars),  animal  and  industrial 
products  (376,645  dollars),  minerals,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  (1,673,449 
dollars),  gold  and  silver  (78,853  dollars).  These  exports  went  to  the 
Unit«d  States  (2,790,405  doUars),  England  (105,088  dollars).  France  (81 ,566 
dollars),  Germany  (6,003  dolLirs),  and  the  Central  American  Republics 
(367,599  dollars).  From  Truxillo  alone  the  exports  of  1887  were  valued  at 
628,100  dollars,  including  1,200  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  30,000  dollars ; 
mahogany,  to  the  value  of  52,000  dollars;  hides  and  deer-skins,  52,540 
dollars;  bananas,  346,164  dollars;  india-rubber,  51,326  dollars.  At  that 
port  in  1887  139  vessels  of  59,723  tons  arrived,  and  same  number  cleared. 
There  are  no  complete  official  returns  of  the  value  of  either  the  imports  or 
exports,  owing  partly  to  the  customs  at  the  principal  ports  being  farmed 
out  to  individuals  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal  aU  facts  concerning  their 
revenue.  The  value  of  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  is  not  given  in 
the  •  Annual  Statement'  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  merges  Honduras 
into  '  Central  America '  (see  page  647).  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
country  are  officially  stated  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  development. 

Commmiicatioiis. 

In  1883  there  were  33  post-offices,  which  carried  299,614  letters, 
newspapers,  kc.  There  are  1,800  miles  of  telegraphs,  \s-ith  63  offices ;  and 
there  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  37  miles,  and 
an  inter-oceanic  railway  is  projected  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Amapala  on  the 
Pacific.  Also  a  line  from  Puerto  Cortez  by  the  N.  Coast,  through  one  of  the 
b  st  fruit  districts  of  the  Republic. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Honduras,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are  as  follows  : — 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  cents :  nominal  value,  is.,  real  value  3*.  id. 

Weights  axd  Measures. 

The  Arroba !  ^°^  ^"^  •  =  '^i  imperial  gallons, 

t   „   oil    .  .  =  2^          „            „ 

„     Square  Vara      .  .  =  1-09  vara =1  yard. 

„    Fanega       .        .  .  =  ji  imperial  bushel. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Op  Honduras  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul- General.-— GnilleTmo  Biimey,  accredited  October  17,  1882. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Honduras. 

3{inisterand  Consvl- General. — Audley  C.  Gosling. 
Consul. — WiUiam  Melhado  (Truxillo). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Honduras. 

1.  Ofpicial  Publications. 

Gaceta  Oficial  de  Honduras. 

Report  ou  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Truxillo  in  1887,  in  No.  364  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports.'    London,  1888. 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  G  reat  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Sates  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Frlibel  (Julius),  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America.    8.    London,  1853. 

(rOMjafez  (D.),  Geografia  de  Centro-America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Lombard  (Thomas  R.),  The  New  Honduras.    New  York,  1887. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Pelletier  (Consul  E.),  Honduras  et  ses  ports.  Documents  ofBciels  sur  le  chemin-de-fer 
iateroc6anique.    8.    Paris,  1869. 

^«c^ard?(ll.),  Centro-America.    8.    Braunschweig,  1851. 

Scherzer  (Karl,  Bitter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Preistaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

Roltera  (Maria),  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.   London,  1884. 

Squier  (B.  G.),  Honduras  :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.    8.    London,  1870, 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d'  Italia.) 
Eeigning  King. 

TTmberto  I.,  bom  Marcli  14,  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Vittorio  Enianuele  II.  of  Italy  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of 
Austria.  Succeeded  to  the  tlirone  on  the  deatli  of  his  father, 
January  9,  1878.  Married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Queen  MargheritOy 
horn  November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Son  of  the  King. 

Vittorio  Enianuele,  Prince  of  Naples,  bom  November  11, 
1869. 

Sisters  of  tite  King. 

I.  Princess  Clotilde,  bom  March  2,  1843  ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte, 
lx)rn  September  9,  1822  ;  offspring  of  the  union  are  Napoleon 
Victor,  born  July  18,  1862  ;  Louis,  honx  July  16,  1864  ;  and 
Maria  Laitizia,  born  December  20,  1866  ;  married,  September  11, 
1888,  to  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta  :  widow,  January  18, 
1890. 

II.  Princess  Pia,  bom  October  16,  1847  ;  married,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I,  of  Portugal:  widow, 
October  19,  1889. 

Nephetvs  of  the  King. 
Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto,  Duke  of  Aosta,  bom  January  13, 
1869  ;  Prince  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Count  of  Turin,  born  Novem- 
ber 24,  1870;  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  bom 
January  30,  1873  ;  Prince  Umberto  Maria,  Count  of  Salemi,  bom 
June  22,  1889— children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of 
Aosta. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 
Princess  Elisahetta,  bom  February  4,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
King  Johann  of  Saxony  ;  married,  April  30,  1850,  to  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa;  widow  February  10,  1855- 
re-married,  in  1856,  to  the  Marquis  of  Rapallo.  Offspring  of  the 
first  union  are  : — 1.  Princess  Margherita,  bom  November  20 
1851  ;  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  King  Umbei-to  I.     2.  Prince 
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Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  vice-admiral,  born  February 
6,  1854,  married;  April  14,  1883,  to  Princess  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdi- 
nando  Umberto,  born  April  21,  1884. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  house  is  not  historically  established  ;  but 
most  genealogists  trace  it  to  a  German  Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps, 
between  Mont  i31anc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  Prince  of  Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.  Count 
Amadous,  in  1383,  founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  family,  leading  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
territory  of  Nice.  In  141G  the  Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke; 
in  1418  they  acquired  the  Principality  of  Piedmont;  and  in  1713  they 
obtained  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be 
exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of  Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal 
dignity  remained  attached.  Genoa  and  the  surrounding  territory  were 
added  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  peace  of  1815.  The  direct  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King  Carlo  Felix  in  1831,  and,  the 
existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of  females,  the  crown  fell  to 
Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy- Carigna no,  a  branch  foiinded 
by  Tommaso  Francesco,  born  in  1590,  younger  son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele 
I.  of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Savoy-Carig- 
nano,  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  late 
King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  By  the  Peace  of  Zimch,  November  10,  1859, 
King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  obtained  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantua,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena. 
On  March  11,  1860,  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  voted  by  2)lfJnscite  in 
Parma,  Modena,  the  Komagna,  and  Tuscany  ;  on  October  21,  Sicily  and 
Naples  (including  Bcnerento  and  Pontecorro,  part  of  the  Papal  States), 
and  on  November  4,  Marche  and  Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parliament 
assembled  in  February  ISGl,  and  declared  (March  17,  1861)  Vittorio 
Emanuele  King  of  Italy.  The  remaining  part  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
were  added  to  his  dominions  in  1866  (October  21).  Finally,  the  Papa! 
States  (Province  of  Rome),  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian 
army  (September  20, 1870),  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  garrison,  were, 
after  a  jjUbiscite,  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  October  2. 

The  '  Dotazionc  della  Corona,'  or  civil  list  of  the  King,  has  been  settled 
at  14,250,000  lire.  Out  of  this  the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amcdeo, 
Duke  of  Aosta,  have  an  '  Appannaggio,'  or  State  allowance,  of  400,000 
lire ;  his  cousin  Prince  Tomnuiso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  of  400,000 
lire.  The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were 
given  up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

Constitution  and  Government. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  tlie 
•  Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno,'  granted  on  March  4,  1848,  by 
King  Chai'les  Albert  to  liis  Sardinian  subjects.  Accerding  to 
this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  tlie  State  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers  ;  wliile  tlie  legislative  autliority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
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upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  *  Camera  de* 
Deputati.'  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King  for  life ;  a 
condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person  should  either 
fill  a  higli  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or 
any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  or,  finally, 
should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  3,000  lire,  or  120/.  In 
the  beginning  of  1890  there  were  335  senators.  The  deputies  of 
the  lower  House  are  elected  according  to  the  electoral  law  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1882,  which  introduced  the  scmtin  de  liste,  by  ballot, 
by  all  citizens  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  can  read  and 
write,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  19  lire,  or  80  centesimi. 
Members  of  academies,  professors,  persons  who  have  served  their 
country  under  anus  for  two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes, 
are  qualified  to  vote  by  their  position.  The  number  of  deputies 
is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,000  of  the  population  (census  1881).  In 
1889  the  number  of  enrolled  electors  was  2,748,499,  including 
79,298  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of  military  service. 
For  electoi-al  purposes  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
135  electoral  colleges  or  districts,  and  these  again  into  several 
sections.  No  deputy  can  be  returned  to  Parliament  unless  at 
least  one-eighth  of  the  inscribed  electors  appear  at  the  poll.  A 
deputy  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  de- 
manded by  the  electoral  law.  Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all 
salaried  Government  officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for 
the  priesthood  and  tilling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay  from 
the  State.  Officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  ministei-s,  under-secre- 
taries  of  State,  and  various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high 
in  office,  may  be  elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more 
than  forty,  not  including  the  ministers  and  the  under  secretaries 
of  State.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or 
other  indemnity,  but  are  allowed  to  travel  free  throughout  Italy 
by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  is  five  years ;  but  the  King  has  the  power 
to  dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new 
elections,  and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the 
Chambers  has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  all  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The 
ministers  have  the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  House  ;  but  they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings 
of  both  Chambers  are  public ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  members  are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divide 
into  the  following  11  departments:  — 

1.  The  Preiidency  of  the  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interixn-. — 
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Francesco  C'risjn,  Minister  of  the  Interior  1877-78.  Reappointed  Minister 
of  the  Interior  April  4,  1887,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
July  29,  1887. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Francesco  Crisjn  (interim). 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Giovanni  Giolitti  (interim). 

4.  The  3Iinistry  of  the  Treasury. — Giovanni  Giolitti.  Appointed  March 

9,  1889. 

5.  Ths  3Iinistry  of  Justice  '^and  of  Ecclesiastical  4/^«2>5.— Giuseppe 
Zaiiardelli,  Ministerof  Public  Works  1876-77  ;  Minister  of  Justice  1881-83. 
Reappointed  Minister  of  Justice  April  4,  1887. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  War. — General  Ettore  BertoVe-  Viale,  Minister  of 
War  1867-69.     Reappointed  Minister  of  War  April  4, 1887. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Marine. — Benedetto  Jirin,  Minister  of  Marine 
1876-78.     Reappointed  Minister  of  Marine  March  30,  1884. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Ayriculture. — Luigi  Miceli, 
Appointed  December  31,  1888. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. — Paolo  JBoselli.  Appointed 
February  17,  1888. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works. — Gaspare  Finali.  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture  1873-76.  Appointed  Minister  March 
9, 1889. 

11.  The  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraiihs. — Pietro  lacava.  Axjpointed 
May  10,  1889. 

Local  Government. 
The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
councils  and  the  provincial  councils,     xiccording  to  tlie  law  of  Februaiy 

10,  1889,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and 
a  syndic.  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary 
according  to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the 
former  from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal 
administration,  and  is  a  Government  official;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal 
council  from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote,  in  all  the  chief 
communes  of  provinces  and  districts,  and  in  other  communes  having  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  In  other  communes  the  syndic  is  appointed  by 
the  King  from  among  the  communal  councillors.  Each  province  has  a 
provincial  coTincil  and  a  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  varying 
according  to  population.  The  council  elects  its  president  and  other 
officials.  The  provincial  commission  is  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own 
members.  It  conducts  the  business  of  the  province  when  the  latter  is  not 
sitting.  Both  communal  and  provincial  councils  are  elected  for  five  years, 
one-fifth  being  renewed  every  year.  The  communal  council  meets  twice 
and  the  provincial  once  a  j'car  in  ordinary  session,  though  they  may  be 
convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All  communal  electors  arc  eligible 
to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
commune.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province,  or  having  no  solid  interest 
in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  property,  as  well  as  officials  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  province,  are  ineligible  to  the  provincial  coimcils. 
Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and 
write,  be  on  the  parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a  direct  animal  con- 
tribution to  the  commume,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with  other  conditions 
of  a  very  simple  character. 

In  1*889  the  number  of  enrolled  adnwiistr afire  electors  was  3,413,61(5. 
In  the  communal  elections  of  1889,  1,988,571  electors  vot-d,  or  59'6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  31, 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Venetia,  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  census  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  a.s  now,  286,588  square  kilometres, 
or  110,620  square  miles.  In  1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  was  about  250,000  square  kilometres.  The  census  of  1861, 
of  1871,  and  of  1881  gave  the  following  results  : — December  31, 
1861  (excluding  the  regions  annexed,  Venetia,  southern  part  of 
Mantua,  and  the  pro^■ince  of  Rome),  21,777,334  ;  December  31, 
1871  (present  territory),  26,801,154  ;  December  31,  1881  (present 
territory),  28,459,628. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increa^  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1800  onwards,  in 
round  numbers : — 


Year 

Population 

Increase  per   1 
cent,  per     |i     Tear 
annum       n 

Popolation 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annnm 

1800 
1816 
1825 

i     1838 

18,124,000 
18,383,000 
19,727,000 
21,975,000 

:     1848 
0-089       '      1861 
0.812            1871 
0-876       |,     1881 

23,617,000 
25,000,000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 

0-747 
0-450 
0-400 
0-619 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  names 
of  which,  with  area  in  English  square  miles,  population  in  1881, 
estimated  population,  and  density  per  square  mile  in  1889,  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified  according  to  the 
old  compartimenli,  not  now  recognised  as  legal  divisions  : — 


Provinces  and 
Oompaiximenti 

.\rea  in 
square 
miles 

Present  Population  :  Census  1881 

Estimated    Population 
Population      1889,  per 
1889         square  mile 

Hales      {    Females 

Total 

Alessandria 
Cuneo 

Novara 
Torino 

Piedmont     . 

Genova     . 
Porto  Maurizio. 

Liguria        , 

1,976 
2,755 
2,533 
4,068 

11,332 

374,060!      355,650 
321,423      313,977 
327,010       348,916 
506,175      523,039 

729,710      801,462|    40560 

635,400       677,556;    24594 

675,926       732,359,    28913 

1,029,214|  1,085,780.    26691 

1,528,668   1,541,582 

3,070,250 

3,297,157:    290-96 

1,572 
467 

376,408;      383.714 
65,630        66,621 

760,122 
132,251 

810,562    515-62 
136,738    292-80 

2,039 

442,038      450,335 

892,373 

947,300i    '*6*"59 
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Provinces  and 

Area  in 

Present  Population  :  Census  1881 

Estimated    Population 
Population      1889,  per 

miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1889         square  mile 

Bergamo  . 

1,088 

196,915 

193,860 

390,775 

430,852    395-76 

Brescia 

1,644 

240,669 

230,899 

471,568 

501,531 

305-07 

Como 

1,050 

256,444 

258,606 

515,050 

565,411 

538-49 

Cremona 

632 

152,526 

149,612 

302,138 

324,204 

512-98 

Milano 

1,155 

151,328 

144,400 

295,728 

321,872 

278-68 

Mantova 

961 

567,367 

547,624 

1,114,991 

1,228,218 

1,278-06 

Pavia 

1,284 

237,527 

232,304 

469,831 

513,983 

400-30 

Sondrio     . 
Lombard}-    . 

Belluno     , 

1,261 
9,075 

59,189 

61,345 

120,534 

128,172 

101-64 

1,861,965 

1,818,650 

3,680,615 

4,013,973 

442-31 

1,271 

82,677 

91,463 

174,140 

194,003 

162-64 

Padova 

755 

201,652 

196,110 

397,762 

437,656     579-68 

Rovigo 

651 

109,602 

108,098 

217,700 

239,579    368-02 

Treviso 

941 

192,128 

183,576 

375,704 

421,509    447-94 

Udine 

2,515 

247,340 

254,405 

501,745 

555,911     219-45 

Venezia 

849 

178.551 

178,157 

356,708 

383,2471    451-41 

Verona 

1,061 

202,769 

191,296 

394,066 

428,556 

403-92 

Vicenza 

1,016 

200,461 

195,888 
1,398,993 

396,349 

441,406 

434-45 

Venice 
Bologna    . 

9,059 

1,415,180 

2,814,173 

3,101,867 

342-41 

1,391 

232,557 

224,917 

457,474 

497,213 

357-45 

Ferrara 

1,010 

117,453 

113,354 

230,807 

250,430 

247-95 

Forli. 

719 

128,628 

122,482 

251,110 

274,042    381-14  | 

Modena 

966 

141,308 

137,946 

279,264 

303,541 

314-22 

Parma 

1,251 

135,355 

131,951 

267,306 

285,790 

228-45 

Piacenza 

965 

116,668 

110,049 

226,717 

242,853 

251-66 

Ravenna 

742 

115,143 

110,621 

225,764 

232,482 

313-32 

Reggio  Emilia  . 
Emilia. 

Perugia(Umbria) 

Ancona 

877 

123,622 

121,337 

244,959 

266,146 

303-47 

7,921 

1,110,784 

1,072,657 

2,183,391 

2,352,497 

296-99 

3,719 

294,019 

278,041 
136,401 

572,060 
267,338 

624,039 

167-80 

736 

130,937 

290,367 

394-52 

Ascoli  Piceno    . 

809 

101,907 

107,278 

209,185 

229,477 

283-66 

Macerata  . 

1,057 

116,589 

123,124 

239,713 

261,071 

246-99 

Pesaro  e  Urbino 
Marches 

1,144 
3,746 

112,290 

110,753 

223,043 

240,682 

210-39 

461,723 

477,556 

939,279 

1,021,597 

272-72 
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Provinces  anil 
Compartimeuti 

Ares  in 
•qnare 
miles 

Estimated 

PopoJatiaa 

1881 

Popalation 

188>,per 

•qnare  mQe 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Arezzo 
Firenze     . 
Gros.«eto   . 
Livorno     . 
Lucca 

Ma.'^sa  e  Carrara 
Pisa  . 
Siena 

Tuscany 

Homa 

Aquila 
Campobasso 
Chieti 
Teramo 

Abruzzi   e 
Molise 

Avellino    . 
Benevento 
Caserta     . 
Napoli 
Salerno 

Campania    . 

Bari  . 

Fojrgia 
Lecce 

Apulia. 

Potenza  (Basili- 
cata) 

Catanzaro . 

Cosenza     . 
Reggio  di  Cala- 
bria 

Calabria 

1,278 

2,268 

1,707 

126 

676 

687 

1,180 

1.465 

122,958 

40l>,953 

64,401 

61,085 

135,452 

81,813 

147,170 

108,033 

115,786 
389,923 

49,894 

60,527 
149,032 

87,656 
136,393 

97,893 

238,744 

790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
283,563 
205,926 

269,018 
850,226 
127,123 
126,798 
309,480 
186,221 
310,321 
222,104 

202-67 

374-88 
74-47 
1,006-33 
537-29 
271-06 
262-98 
15161 

9^87 

1.121.865 

1,087,004 

2,208,869 

2,391,291 

257-49 

4,601 

480,689 

422,783 

903,472 

982,581 

213-66 

2,509 
1,771 
1,105 
1,284 

164,263 
176,287 
168,920 
127,319 

188,764 
189,147 
175,028 
127,487 

353,027 
365,434 
343,948 
254,806 

389,117 
391,087 
372,815 
281,332 

15509 
220-83 
337-39 
219-11 

6,669 

636,789 

680,426 

l,317,215j  1,434,351 

215-08 

1,409 
688 

2,313 
412 

2,126 

6.948 

194,349 
118,799 
353,618 
498,978 
266,129 

198,270 
119,626 
360,513 
502,267 
284,028 

1 
392,619       432,949 
238.425;      259,016 
714,131!      779,789 
1,001,245!  1,060,032 
550,157      597,031 

307-27 
376-48 
33713 
2,572-89 
280-82 

1,431,873 

1,464,704 

2,896,577'  3,128,809 

450-32 

2,292 
2,956 
3,293 

338,285 
177,873 
276,193 

341,214 
178,394 
277,105 

679,499 
356,267 
553,298 

751,728 
381,754 
600,905 

327-98 
12915 
182-48 

8,541 

792,351 

796,713 

1,589,064 

1,734,387 

203-07 

4,122 

261,621 

272,883 

524,504 

556,309 

461,269 
492,690 

405,913 
1,359,872 

134  96 

2.307 
2.841 

1,515 

216,283 
214,433 

184,660 

217,692 
236,752 

188,063 

433.975 
451,185 

372,723 

199-94 
173-42 

267-93 



204-09 

6,663 

615,376 

642,507 

1.257,883 
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Provinces  and 
Compartimenti 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Present  Population  :  Census  1888 

Estimated 

Population 

1889 

Population 

1889,  per 

square  mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Caltanisetta 
Catania     . 
Girgenti    . 
Messina    . 
Palermo    . 
Siracusa    . 
Trapani    . 

Sicily  . 

Cagliari     . 
Sassari 

Sardinia 

Total   . 

1,455 
1,970 
1,491 
1,768 
1,964 
1,427 
1,214 

136.493 

280,014 
156,034 
227,934 
352,722 
173,295 
141,612 

129,886 
283,443 
156,453 
232,990 
346,429 
168,231 
142,365 

266,379 
563,457 
312,487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,526 
283,977 

297,762 
623,022 
352,778 
511,315 
774,070 
389,566 
317,175 

204-65 
316-25 
236-60 
289-21 
394-13 
273-00 
261-26 

11,289 

1,468,104 

1,459,797 

2,927,901 

3,265,688 

289-28 

5,257 
4,142 

217,497 
134,891 

203,138 
126,476 

420,635 
261,367 

449.414 

286,174 

85-49 
6909 

9,399 

352,388 

329,614 

682,002 

735,588 

78-26 

114,410 

14,265,383 

14,194,24 

28,459,682  30,947,306 

i 

270-49 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circon- 
dari),  districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces  :  of  which 
60  are  divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8 
provinces  of  Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  (circondari), 
and  87  districts  (distretti).  The  territories  (circondari)  and  districts  are 
divided  into  communes  (comuni),  of  which  at  the  census  of  1881  there 
were  8,259  ;  the  number  at  present  (1890)  is  8,255. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According 
to  statistics  of  1861,  the  exceptions  are  :  about  100,000  of  French  origin,  in 
the  territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino  ;  from 
3,000  to  4,000  of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  of  the  territories  (circon- 
dari) of  Domodossola  and  Varallo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  of  Aosta,  in 
the  province  of  Torino;  from  55,000  to  60,000  of  Albanian  origin,  in  a  dozen 
comnmncs  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the  provinces  of 
Foggia,  Avellino,  Potenza,  and  Palermo ;  from  20,000  to  25,000  of  Greek 
origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  and  of  the 
provinces  of  Lecce  ;  lastly,  from  7,000  to  8,000  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin, 
settled  in  Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  S<irdinia. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19,301,420;  of  these 
7,047,163  were  unmtirried,  10,361,039  were  married,  and  1,893,218  were 
widowers  or  widows.  Of  the  whole  population,  16,205,371  or  56-9  percent, 
were  unmarried;  10,361,039 or  36-5  per  cent,  were  married;  and  1,893,218 
or  6-6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguisliing  between  the  urban  and 
rural  j)opulation.  In  Northern  Italy  the  i)0]julation  is  scattered  over  the 
country  and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands 
the  country  j)eople  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  tlieir  own 
plots  of  land  ;  consc<iuently  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if 
numbers  alone  were  considered,  the  population  would  be  regarded  as  urban, 
though  it  is,  in  truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.    The  following  statcmont 
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gives  the  number  of  the  head  communes  (capoluoghi)  of  provinces  and  of 
territories  (circondari)  or  districts,  with  their  population  accortling  to  the 
census  of  18S1,  but  many  of  thesi>  lor  ;!  <  n.itals  have  under  6,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


Head  communes  of  province.--        .     1;. 
„  „  of  territories  (cir- 

condari) or  dis- 
tricts       .         .  21i 


l>oi'"'-' 


Total 
Other  communes 


284 


Total  population 


4,509,159 

2,573,004 

7,082,163 
21,377,465 

28,459,628 


The  following  table  gives  the  ixjpulation  according  to  occupation  in 
1881,  exclusive  of  children  under  9  years  : — 


Occnpation 

Vale 

Teatade 

Total 

Agriculture     .        .        .        . 

5,124,431 

3,048,951 

8,173,382 

Raising  of  animals  and  api- 

culture       .         .         .         . 

213,556 

30,896 

244,452 

Horticulture  .         .        .        . 

58,914 

14,925 

73,339 

Sylviculture   .... 

53,226 

6,425 

59,651 

Fishing  and  chase 

47,901 

340 

48,241 

Mining 

58,937 

575 

59,512 

Mineral  industry    . 

755 



755 

Industrial  productions  . 

1     2,281,317 

1,904.144 

4,185,461 

Inns,  clothing,  &.c. . 

i          51,500 

99,594 

151,094 

Commerce      .         .         .         . 

246,618 

33,155 

279,773 

Transport       .         .        .        . 

310,347 

2,664 

313,011 

Proprietors  and  pensioners    . 

427,456 

535,425 

962,881 

Employes  and  domestics 

1        265,605 

447,800 

713.405 

National  defence    . 

160,155 

— 

160,155 

Civil  administration 

167,252 

3,400 

170,652 

Public  worship 

103,161 

28,424 

131,585 

1  Justice 

i          2H,248 

2 

28,250 

Sanitary  service 

44,333 

15,384 

59,717 

Instruction     ,        .        .        . 

32,908 

46,887 

79,795 

Fine  arts,  &c.         .        .        . 

31,174 

4,450 

35,624 

Literature  and  applied  science 

19,740 

35 

19,775 

Hawkers        .         .         .        . 

28,993 

5,457 

34,450 

Workmen,  porters,  &;c.    . 

121,562 

8,267 

129,829 

Prisoners,  paupers,  &c.  . 

73,188 

56,493 

129,681 

Students,  housekeepers,  &c.  , 

582,407 

4,143,274 

4,725,681 

No  occupation  stated    , 

725,284 

855,691 

1,580,975 
22,551,126 

j            Total     .         .        .        . 

11,258,968 

11,292,158 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  resident  or  legal  population  was 
28,953,480.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,302  English,  5,234  Germans, 
1,387  Russians,   1,286    Americans   (United   States),   1,212    Greeks,    922 
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Spaniards,  and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
Dutch,  Egyptians,  Argentines,  Brazilians. 

Number  of  proprietors  in  Italy  on  December  31,  1881 : — 


- 

Land 

Buildings 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 
1,033,753 

289,985 
579,886 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculturists  . 
Pensioners  and 

persons       of 

moans    . 
Other  categories 

Total    . 

219,328 

26,370 
102,088 

131,181 

70,311 
133,524 

204,395 

27,938 
249,725 

59,406 

64,702 
185,768 

227,175 

263,733 
274,165 

1,467,476 

344,293 
931,698 

417,762 

388,746 
593,457 

1,875,238 

733,039 
1,525,155 

317,786 

335,016 

482,058 

299,876 

1,903,623 

765,073 

2,733,467  1,399,966 

4,133,432 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 
1.    Births,   Deaths,   and  Marriages. 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
188!) 


23.3,931 
233,310 
235,629 
236,883 
229,994 


Birtlis  Living 


;    Illegiti- 

Legitimate  '  mate  and 

.  Exposed 


1,040,868 
1,005,402 
1,067,002 
1,037,150 
1,063,921 


85,102 
81,558 
85,904 
82,413 
84,328 


Total 


1,125,970 
1,086,960 
1,152,906 
1,119,563 
1,148,249 


Deaths 
exclusive 

of  the 
Stillborn 


39,339  i  787,217 
39,204  I  844,603 
42,485  i  828,992 
42,007  1820,431 
43,558  i  766,131 


Surplus  of 
Births 


338,763 
242,357 
323,914 
299,132 
382,118 


The  figures  for  1889  are  not  yet  definitely  ascertained. 


J  2.  Emigration. 

or      The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  according  to  sex 
pro  4  ages  for  the  year  1889  :— 

settle 


The 
7,047,16*. 
widowers . 
were  unman 
or  6-6  per  con 

The  nuinbe^aigg 
statistics  afford 
rural  impulation 
country  and  thcij^ 
the  country  jjcop"' 
plots  of  land  ;    c 
numbers  alone  w77 
though  it  is,  in  tr  _ 


Number  of  Emigrants 


Under  14  years 


Females 


8,403 
2,193 


10,686 


Totol 


19,906 
7,158 


27.063 


Of  14  and  over 


Males 


69,865 
89,426 


169,380 


Females 


23.333 
8,736 


83,009 


Total 


93,188 
98,161 


191,349 


Of  all  Ages 


Males 


81,267 
94,390 


176,6e7 


Females 


31,826 
10,929 


Total 


42,766 


113,093 
105,319 


218,413 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Italy  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  for  the  six 

years  1884-89:— 


- 

18S4 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Europe 

87,658 

78,232 

80,406 

82,474 

82,941 

92.631 

North  Africa     . 

3,123 

5,435 

4,540 

2,875 

3,089 

2,177 

America — 

United    States  and 

Canada  . 

J  0,847 

13,096 

28,640 

38,853 

34,292 

25,881 

Mexico,     Columbia, 

Venezuela,  Central 

America 

1,289 

1,583 

1,179 

1,245 

640 

1.037 

Brazil 

6,116 

12,311 

11.334 

31,445 

97,730 

16.953 

Chili  and  Peru 

35() 

366 

321 

313 

359 

375 

La  Plata,  Uruguay, 

and  Paraguay 

34,016 

40,054 

38.383 

54.499 

65,958 

75.058 

America      (country 

not  named)    . 

2,849 

5,080 

2,309 

3,108 

5.285 

3.877 

Other  countries 

Total       . 

869 

1,036 

717 

853 

442 

423 

147,017 

157,193 

167,829 

215,665 

290,736 

218,412 

This  classification  is  founded  upon  the  declarations  of  intending 
emigrants  made  before  the  syndics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application 
for  passports,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  figures  differ  considerably 
from  those  given  in  the  statistics  of  the  various  countries  mentioned. 
Thus  the  United  States  claim  to  have  received,  in  1889,  30,238  immigrants 
from  Italy,  the  Argentine  Confederation  88,647,  and  Brazil  36,124.  The 
difference  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  emigration 
for  other  European  States,  intended  to  be  temporary,  becomes  permanent, 
the  emigrants  embarking  for  America  from  their  temporary  home. 

The  bulk  of  the  emigrants  came  from  the  following  provinces  or 
compartimenti : — 

Piemonte,  34,734  (19,145  temporary);  Lignria,  5,536;  Lombardy, 
24,844  (10,022  temporarv):  Veneto,  69.104  (55,154  temporarv);  Emilia, 
8,94U;  Toscma,  11,670  ;"Marche,  4,058;  Abruzzi  e  Moli^e,  10'l63;  Cam- 
pania. 14.479 ;  Puglie,  2,707  ;  Basilicata,  8,316  ;  Calabria,  12,331 ;  Sicily, 
11,308  ;  Umbria,  Lagio,  and  Sardinia,  222. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 
The  agglomerated  (not  communal)  population  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December  1881 : — 


Towns 

Popula- 
tioa 

Naples  . 
Milan    . 

463,172 
295,543 

Rome     . 

Turin 

P.iiermo 

273,268 
230,183 
,205,712 

Genoa    . 

138,031 

Towns 


Florence 
Venice  . 
Bologna 
Catania 
Leg-io:  n 
Me:isini4 


Popula- 
tion 


Towns 


Popola- 
tiua 


134,992 
129,445 
103,938 
i  96,017 
78,938  1 


Verona  . 
I'ari 

Padua  . 
Parma  . 
Brescia . 


78.4331    ModicA. 


I  60,7681 
1  58  2661 
I  47,334' 
,  44.492  j 
,  43,354! 
.  1  38.3.  U( 
X  X 
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Towns 

Popula- 
tion 

37,704 ; 

Towns 

Popula- 
tion 

Towns 

Popula- 
tion 

Pisa 

Caltagirone    . 

28,119 

Salerno . 

22,328 

Alcamo . 

37,697 

Mantova 

28,048 

Castellamare 

Foggia  . 

30,852  ; 

Yicenza 

27,694 

di  Stabia    . 

22,207 

Andria  . 

36,795 

Como     . 

25,560 

Bisceglie 

21,765 

Cagliari 

35,588 

Taranto 

25,246 

Vittoria 

21,755 

Piacenza 

34,987 

Trani     . 

25,173 

Lecce    . 

21,742 

Trapani 

32,020 

Caltanisetta  . 

25,027 

Torre  delGroco 

21,588 

Barletta 

31,994  1 

Ragnsa . 

24,183 

Partinico 

21,000 

Sassari  . 

31,596  ; 

Reggio  di  Cal 

23,853 

Catanzaro 

20,931 

Ancona . 

31,277' 

Beraamo 

23,819 

Terlizzi . 

20,442 

Cremona 

31,083 

Siena     . 

23,445 

Lucca    . 

20,421 

Modena 

31,053 

Udine    . 

23,254 

Chioggia 

20.381 

Alessandria  . 

30,761 

Termini  Tme- 

Aversa  . 

20.183 

Coi-ato  . 

30,428 

rese   . 

22,733 

Vercelli 

20,165 

Pavia     . 

29,836  1 

Bitonto 

22,726 

Torre  Annun- 

Molfetta 

29,697  i 

Cerignola 

22,659 

ziata . 

20.060 

Ferrara 

28,814 

Acireale 

22,431 

Castelvetrano 

20,053 

San  Marino. — Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent 
Ilei)ublic,  and  one  of  tl  e  oldest  States  in  Europe,  San  Marino.  It  has  an 
area  of  32  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,000.  In  1872  it  con- 
cluded a  treat}'  of  protective  friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

ReKgion, 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State 
religion  of  Italy  ;  but  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
the  suppression  of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Supremo 
Pontif}',  have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy 
to  the  authority  of  tlie  civil  government,  and  secured  perfect 
religious  freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exception. 
However,  scarcely  any  otlier  creeds  as  yet  exist  but  Roman 
Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  1 881,  of  the  total  population  about 
62,000  were  Protestants  and  38,000  Jews.  Of  tlio  Protestants 
22,000  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont,  about 
10,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and  30,000  be- 
longed to  foreign  Protestant  bodies.  In  1 8G1  (exclusive  of  Veneto 
Jind  the  province  of  Rome)  tlie  total  number  of  Protestants  was 
32,684,  and  Jews  22,458  ;  and  in  1871  (inclusive  of  Veneto  and 
Rome),  58,651  Protestants,  and  35,356  Jews. 

Tl)e  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Italy  consists  of  51  archbislioprics  and 
223  bishoprics,  in  addition  to  the  6  cardinal-bishops  who  have  sees  in  Italy. 
Of  these  73  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  Sec,  of  wliich  12  are 
archbishoprics.  There  are  altogether  37  ecclesiastical  provinces.  All 
tfaeiie  dignitaries  of  the  Church  arc  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  advice 
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of  a  council  of  Cardinals.  But  the  royal  consent  is  necessary  to  the  in- 
stallation of  a  bishop  or  archbishop.  The  number  of  parishes  in  1881  was 
20,465 ;  of  churches  and  chapels,  55,263  ;  of  parish  priests,  76,560. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  year  1850,  when  the  bill  of  Siccardi,  annihilating  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  and  the  pri\ileges  of  the  clergy,  passed  the  Sardinian  Cham- 
bers. This  law  was  extended,  in  1861,  over  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
had  the  effect  of  rapidly  diminishing  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  2,382  religious  houses  in  Italy,  of  which  1,506  were 
for  men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  person.s  was 
28,991,  of  whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  Mendicant 
orders  numbered  8,229  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A 
law  for  the  entire  suppression  of  all  religious  houses  throughout  the  King- 
dom was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of 
186(5.  This  law  pro\-ided  a  small  pension  to  all  monks  and  nuns  having 
taken  regular  vows  before  January  18,  1864.  Several  monasteries  were  set 
aside  for  the  reception  of  such  monks  or  nuns  as  might  wish  to  continue 
their  monastic  life.  All  chapters  of  collegiate  churches,  abbeys,  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  not  attached  to  parishes,  Liy  benefices,  and  all  brotherhoods 
and  foundations  to  which  an  ecclesiastical  service  is  annexed,  were  sup- 
pressed. Under  certain  regulations  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State. 

See  and  Church  of  Rome. 

The  '  Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno'  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that 
'  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the 
State.'  By  the  terms  of  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct.  9,  1870,  which  declared 
that  '  Rome  and  the  Roman  Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  was  acknowledged 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as 
an  independent  sovereign  prince.  By  Roman  Catholics  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  or  Pope,  is  accounted  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church.  Over  every  baptized  person 
they  hold  him  to  possess  immediate  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Siijtrevie  Pontiff. — Leone  XIII.  (Gioacchino  Pecci),  bom  at  Carpineto, 
in  the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci;  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  to  Pope  Gregorio  XVI.  1837 ;  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Damiata  1843;  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Belgium  1843-46;  Bishop  of  Perugia 
1846 ;  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19,  1853 ;  elected  Supreme  Pontiff, 
as  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20,  1878 ;  crowned  March  3,  1878. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  by  scrutiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  con- 
clave writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he 
chooses.  These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  whicli 
stands  on  the  altar  of  the  conclave  chapel ;  and  each  elector  approaching 
the  altar  repeats  a  prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereujwn  the  tickets  are 
taken  from  the  chalice  by  scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing  body :  the 
tickets  are  compared  with  the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  any  Cardinal  has  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is 
declared  elected.  Should  none  have  received  the  needful  number  of  votes, 
another  proceeding  is  gone  through,  viz.  access — so  called  because  any 
Cardinal  may  accede  to  the  choice  of  another  by  filling  up  another  ticket 
made  for  that  purpose.    The  present  Pontiff,  Leone  XIII.,  was  chosen  by 
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nnanim'-ty.     He  is  regarded  as  the  263rd  Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  St. 
Peter. 

Tho  rise  of  the  lloman  Pontificate,  as  a  temporal  power,  dates  from  the 
year  755,  when  Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stefano  III.  the 
Exarchate  and  tlie  Pentapolis  (Romagna),  conquered  from  the  Lombards, 
to  which  Charles  the  Great  added  the  provinces  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto. 
Kaiser  Heinrich  III.,  in  1053,  increased  these  possessions  of  the  spiritual 
head  of  Christendom  by  the  city  of  Benevento ;  and  not  long  after,  in 
1102,  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  'Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'  From  the  accession  of 
Mirtino  V.,  213th  in  tlie  usual  list  of  Pontiffs,  to  Leone  XIII.,  263rd  in 
the  list,  the  Popes  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


No.  in 
the  list 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Natioii- 
aUty 

Year  of 
Election 

1  No.  in 
'the  list 

1 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation- 
ality 

Year  of 
Election 

213 

Martino  V. 

Italian 

1417 

!  239 

Leone  XL 

Italian 

1605 

214 

Eugenio  IV. 

J, 

1431 

'  240 

Paolo  V. 

„      1  1605  1 

215 

Niccolo  V. 

)> 

1447 

241 

Gregorio  XV. 

„ 

1621 

216 

Calisto  III. 

Spanish 

1455 

242 

Urbano  VIII. 

,j 

1623 

217 

Pio  II. 

Italian 

1458 

243 

Innocenzo  X. 

^^ 

1644 

218 

Paolo  II. 

,, 

1464 

244 

Alessandro  VII. 

ji 

1655 

219 

Sisto  IV. 

,, 

1471 

245 

Clemente  IX. 

91 

1667 

220 

InnocenzoVIII. 

,, 

1484 

246 

Clemente  X. 

1670 

221 

Alessandro  VI. 

Spanish 

1492 

247 

Innocenzo  XI 

,, 

1676 

222 

Pio  IIL 

Italian 

1503 

248 

AlessandroVIII 

„ 

1689 

223 

Giulio  II. 

»> 

1503 

249 

Imiocenzo  XII. 

,, 

1691 

224 

Leone  X. 

1513 

250 

Clemente  XL 

,, 

1700 

225     Adriano  VI. 

Dutch 

1522 

251 

Innocenzo  XIII 

^j 

1721 

226 

Clomente  VII. 

Italian 

1523 

252 

Benedetto  XIII 

]\ 

1724 

227 

Paolo  III. 

„ 

15.34 

253 

Clemente  XII. 

1730 

228 

Giulio  III. 

,1 

1550 

254 

BenedettoXIV. 

1740 

229 

Marcello  II. 

II 

1555 

255 

Clemente  XIII. 

1758 

230 

Paolo  IV. 

1555 

256 

Clemente  XI V. 

1769 

231  1  Pio  IV. 

II 

1559 

257 

Pio  VI. 

1775 

232 

Pio  V. 

1566 

258 

PioVlI. 

„      i  1800 

233 

Gregorio  XIII. 

n 

1572 

259 

Leone  XII. 

„      i  182.S 

234 

Sisto  V. 

1585 
1590 

260 

Pio  Vlll. 

.,      '<  1829 

2.35 

Urbano  VII. 

II 

261 

Gregorio  XVI.        „      i  1831  | 

236 

Gregorio  XIV. 

1590  1 

262 

Pio  IX. 

„      1  1846 

237 

Iiinoccnzo  IX. 

,, 

1591 

263 

Leone  XITI. 

1878 

238 

Clemente  VIII. 

•' 

1592 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  is  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  ruler  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church.  His  ex  paMer/m  definitions  on  matters  of  faith  or  monils 
are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  there  is  no  ai)pcal  against  his  JM(igments. 
The  Koman  I'.mtiff  seeks  advice  from  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  con- 
sisting, when  complete,  of  seventy  nieml/crs,  namely,  six  cardinal-bishops, 
fifty  cardinal-priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-deacons,  but  hardly  ever  com- 
prising the  full  number.  In  December  181t0  the  Sacred  College  consisted 
•of  six'  cardinal-bishops,  forty-eight  cardinal-priests,  and  ten  cardinal- 
deacons.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  those  sixty-four  cardi- 
nals:— 
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Cardinal- Bi*Jiopi : — 


RaflFaele  Monaco  La    I 
Valletta 


.( 


Lnigi      Oreglia      di^ 
Santo  Stefano 


Edward  How-ard 


Luigi  Seraiini 


.     1! 


Lucido  Maria  Paroc- 
chi 

Angelo  Bianclii 

Cardinai-Priestt : — 
Gustav     Adolf    von  > 

Hohenlohe  .  i  j 
Luciano  Bonaparte  .  i 
John  Simor  .  .  1 
Mieczyslaw      Ledo-  >  j 

chowski  .         J  j 

Henry  Edw.  Manning 
Giovanni  Sinieoni 
Francisco  do  Paula  Be-)  i 
navides  v  Na%-arrete  t 
Miguel  Pay^  y  Rico  .  ' 
Luigi  di  Canossa       .  , 
Joseph  Mihalovics     . 
Friedr.TonFurstenberg 
Julien  Florian  Desprez 
Lewis  Haynald  .        .  i 
Americo  Ferreira  dos  1  i 

Santos  Silva  i  i 

Gaetano  Alimonda    . 

Carlo  Laurenzi  .        - 

t 

Domenico  Agostini  . 
Charles  Martial  Alle- ) 

mand-Lavigerie  / 
Jos6  Sebastiao  Neto  . 
Guglielmo  Sanfelice 

di  Acquavella 


Nationality   /^^';S«nIn« 


Year  of 'v?' 


Bp.  of  Ostia  &  Vel-4 
letri.  Dean  Sacr.Coll.  I 
Prefect  Cong.  Cere- 1 
monial,  Gr.  Peniten-  '- 
tiary,  Archpriest  of 
the  Lateran  Arch-  | 
Basilica  .  .  / 
Bp.  of  Porto  and-. 
Sta.  Butina,  Sab- 1 
dean  Sacr.  Coll.,  ^ 
Camerlengo  of  Holy  j 
Roman  Church  / 
Bishop  of  Frascati,  \ 
Archpriest  of  the  I 
Vatican  Basilica  j 
Bishop  of  Sabina, ) 
Pref .  Cong.  Council )" 
Bishop  of  Albano,  I 
Vicar-General  of  v 
His  Holiness  .  ) 
Bishop  of  Palestrina 

Archpriest    of    the  1 
Liberian  Basilica   ) 

Archbishop  of  Gran 

Seer,  of  Apost.  Briefs 

Abp.  of  Westminster 
Pref.Cong.Propaganda 

Archbp.  of  Zaragoza 

„        Toledo 
Bishop  of  Verona     . 
Archbishop  of  Agram 
„  Olmiitz    . 
„  Toulouse, 
„  KaloczaeBacs 

Bishop  of  Oporto     . 

Archbishop  of  Turin 
Pro-Datary  of    Hisi 

Holiness  .  i 
Patriarch  of  Venice 
Archbishop  of  Car-  > 

thage  and  Algiers  >  j 
Patriarch  of  liisbon  ' 

I  j  Archbishop  of  Naples: 


Italian     .  1827     1868 


I  1828      1873 


English 
Italian 


1829 
1808 
1833 


1877 

1877 


1877 

[ 

1817  I  1882 


German 

Italian 
Hungarian 

Polish 

English 
Italian 

Spanish 


Italian      ' 
Hungarian 
Austrian  [ 
French 
Hungarian' 

Portuguese' 

Italian 


French 
Portuguese 
Italian 


1823  I  1866 


1828 
1813 


1S68 
1873 


1822  I  1875 


1808 
1816 


1875 
1875 


1810  1877 


1811 
1809 
1814 
1812 
1807 
1816 


1877 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1829  1879 


1  181B 

1879 

1821 

1880 

1825 

1882 

1825 

1882 

1841 

1884 

1834 
1 

1884 
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Name 


Cardinal- Priests — cont. 
Pietro  Ger.  M.  Celesia 
Ant.  Monescillo  y  Viso 
Zeferino  Gonzalez  y\ 
Diaz  Tunon     .  J 

Paul  Melchers 

Alfonso  Capecelatro 

Francesco  Battaglini 
Patrick  Francis  Moran 
Victor  Felix  Bernadou 
Elzear        Alexandre) 
Taschereau     .  ) 

Benoit  M.  Langenieux 
James  Gibbons  . 
Charles  Philippe  Place 

Serafino    Vannutelli  | 

Gaetano    Aloisi-Ma- ) 

sella        .         .  J 

Luigi  Giordani  . 
Caniillo    yiciliano  di  i 

llendB     .         .  I 

Mariano      EampoUa ) 

del  Tindaro    .         I 
Agostino  Bausa 
Giuseppe    Benedetto  \ 

Dusmet  .  ,  i 
Giuseppe  d'Annibale 
Frangois  Maria  Ben- ) 

jamin  Richard  / 
Joseph  Alfred  Foulon 
Peter  Lambert  Goes- ) 

sens        .         .  ) 

Franz  de  I'aula  von  i 

iSchonborn      .  i 

Vincenzo  Vannutelli  . 
Sebastiano  Galeati    . 

Gaspar  jMermillod       ,' 

Albin  Dunajevvski 

Cardinal-Deacons : — 
Teodolfo  Mcrtel .        | 

•  Tomrnaso  Zigllara 

*  Francesco        Ricci-  j 

Parracciani   .  j 


OfiBce  or  Dignity 


Nationality    ^^f^^^ 


Archbp.  of  Palermo  . 
„  Valencia. 

Formerly     Archbp. ) 
of  Seville         .        )' 
Formerly  Abp.ofKoln 
Abp.  of  Capua,  Li-\ 
brarian    of     Holy  [ 
Roman  Church        > 
Archbp.  of  Bologna 
Sydney  . 
„  Sens 


Italian 
Spanish 

German 
Italian 


Irish 
French 


Quebec  .  \  Canadian 

Reims     .  |  French 
Baltimore!  American 
Rennes  .      French 


Secretary  of  Me- 1 
morials  .  »  ' 

Pref .  Cong.  Sacr.  \_ 
Rites     .         .  i 

Archbp.  of  Ferrara  . 

„  Bencvento 

Pontif.  Seer,  of  State  ; 
I 
Archbp.  of  Florence 

Catania 


Archbp.  of  Paris 
„  Lyons     , 

„  Mechlin 

„  Prague  . 

Archbp.  of  Ravenna 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  i 
and  Geneva  J 

Bishop  of  Cracow 

Vice-Chancellor  of  > 
Holy  Roman  Church ) 
Prefect  Congr.  Studies 
Grand  Prior  in  Bonic  \ 
of  Sov.  Order  of  St.  [ 
John  of  Jerusalem  j 


Italian 


French 

Belgian 

Bohemian 

Italian 

>» 
French 


1814 
1811 

18;U 

1813 


1824      1885 

1823 
1830 
1816 

1820  ;  1886 

1824  i  188G 
1834  1886 
1814  I  1886 


1834 

1826 
1822 
1847 

1843 
1821 
1818 
1815 
1819 
1827 
1827 

1844 

1836 
1822 

1824 

1817 


Bohemian 
Corsican 

Italian 


1806 
1833 

1830 
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Office  or  Dignity 


Year  of  ^^^^^ 
Xationality  |   |>j_»h  .^o™*'>* 


t  'ardiiial-Deacont — cont. 
•  Isidore  Verga  .         i 

Carlo  (Mstofori 

i 

Augusto  Theodoli 
Camillo  Mazzella 

j     Luigi  Pallotti    .         | 

Aloysiiis  Macchi 
Achille  AppoUoni 
Gaetano  de  Raggiero 


Pref.  Ck)ngr.  Bishops  1 
and  Regulars  '  , 

Pref.   CoDgreg.   In- ) 
dulgences  and    S.  ,- 
Relics     .         ,         j! 
I 

Prefect.  Congr.  Index  j 
Pref.  Papal  S^^ia-  \ 
toni  .         i 


Italian 


1832     1884 

•   I 

t 
1813  I  1886 


1819  1886 

1833  1886 

1829  1887 

1832  1889 

1823  1889 

1816  18W   , 


Of  these  Cardinals  16  were  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX^  and  48  by 
Leone  XIII. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals 
are  Princes  of  the  Church  at  Lirge.  Those  who  reside  in  Rome  have  a 
<ertain  yearly  allowance,  according  to  circumstances.  In  early  ages  the 
Cardinak  were  simply  the  parish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  deacons  of  districts. 
In  1586  the  number  was  finally  settled  by  Sisto  V.  at  seventy.  The  Car- 
nnals  compose  the  Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations, 
-Kvem  the  Church  while  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  elect  the 
■  leceased  Pontiff's  successor.  Tliey  "received  the  distinction  of  the  red 
hat  under  Innocenzo  IV.,  during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the 
title  of  Eminence  from  Crbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  1890.  besides  the  Pope  and  the  Siacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the 

upper  Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  comprised  8  Patriarchates 

f  the  Latin  and  5  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  167  Archbishoprics  of  the  Latin 

ikI  22  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  and  698  Bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  60  of  the 

Oriental  Rite.     The  list  was  as  follows: — 

I.  Patriarchates. 

Latin  Site: — 1.  Con.<stantinople ;  2.  Alexandria;  3.  Antioch;  4.  Jera- 
?;alem  ;  5.  Venice ;  G.  IJsbon ;  7.  West  Indies  ;  8.  East  Indies. 

Oriental  Rite: — 1.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Mel- 
chit  es  ;  A.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrian.s  ;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldaeans;  Cilicia, 
of  the  Armenians. 


Latin  Rite  : — 

Immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See 

With  Ecclesiastical  Pro- 
vinces    .        .        .        . 


On,  ntnl  Rite  :— 
With  Ecdesiast  ical  Provinces : 
Armenian  Rite 


II.  .ArchbisJiojjrics. 

Gneco- Roumanian  Rite 
Gneco-Ruthenian  Rite 
19  Under  Patriarchs : 

Grjeco-Melchite  Rite 
148  Syriac  Rite 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 
Syro-ilaromte  Rite 
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III.  Bislioprics. 


Latin  Rite :  — 

Immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See  .... 
Suffragan,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Provinces  .... 
Oriental  Mite: — 
Immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See: 
Grtcco-Ruthenian  Kite 
Suffragan,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Provinces : 


012 


Grffico- Roumanian  Rite    . 

3 

GriEco-Ruthenian  Rite 

6 

Under  Patriarchs : 

Armenian  Rite. 

18 

Graeco-Melchite  Rite 

9 

Syriac  Rite 

7 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite  . 

7 

Syro-Maronite  Rite  . 

2 

752 


Besides  the  above  sees,  and  17  sees  '  nullius  dioeceseos,'  there  are  now 
7  Apostolic  Delegations,  120  Apostolic  Vicariates,  and  37  Apostolic  Pre- 
fectures, most  of  them  held  by  titular  archbishops  and  bishops  (formerly 
called  'in  partibus  infidelium'). 

The  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stands  as   follows  for  January  18P0 
(each  dignitary  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title) : — 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  ......       G4 

Patriarchs  of  both  Rites 10 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  871 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rite  .  .  76 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular,  or  having  a  title  no 

longer 269 

Prelates  Kullius  Biccceseos 17 


Total    . 


.  1,307 


The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried 
on  by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations, 
composed  of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  nov^ 
twenty  Sacred  Congregations,  viz.  Inquisition  or  Holy  Office,  Consistorial, 
Apostolic  Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishop.", 
State  of  Regulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda  for 
Eastern  Rite,  Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Regular  Discipline,  In- 
dulgences and  Sacred  Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St. 
Peter's,  Lauretana,  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies. 

The  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates,  and  prefectures  throughout  the 
world  stand  under  the  '  Congi-egatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  '  at  Rome.  At 
present  they  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Continents,  4-c. 

Apostolic 
Delegations 

Apo8t<>lio 
Vicariates 

Apostolic 
Prefectures 

Europe        .... 
Asia    ..... 
Africa         .... 
America      .... 
Oceania      .... 

Total     . 

2 
4 
1 
0 
0 

7 

10 
57 
23 
14 
14 

6 
3 

18 
8 
2 

118 

ai 
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Instruction. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintains,  either 
entirely  or  in  conjunction  -with  the  communes  and  provinces, 
public  schools  of  every  gi-ade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institu- 
tion maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must 
have  the  qualifications  required  by  law  ;  and  in  all  public  institu- 
tions not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme  must  be 
followed,  and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can  keep 
a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  six 
and  nine  years  of  age.  (Of  these,  according  to  the  census  of  1881, 
there  were  1 ,808, 129.)  The  compulsory  clause  is  by  no  means  strictly 
enforced.  The  enactment,  however,  proWded  that  education  for 
children  of  school  age  should  be  compulsory  only  when  the  supply 
of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to  population,  in  the  least 
populous  communes,  of  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants ;  in  the 
most  populous,  one  to  every  1,500  inhabitants.  The  law  (1889) 
has  been  applied  to  8,178  communes  out  of  8,527. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classical ; 
(3)  secondarj-  instruction — technical ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  pro\-iding  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  grades. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the 
lower-grade  instruction  is  compulsoiy.  Even,-  ccmmune  must  have  at  least 
one  lower-grade  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ;  and  no  school  with  only 
one  master  should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elemen- 
tary schools  are  required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary 
schools,  and  in  those  with  over  4,000  inhabitants.  In  both  grades  the  in- 
struction is  free. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction— classical — is  provided  in  the  ginnati  and 
lied,  the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(3)  Secondary.-  instruction— technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools." 

Of  these  various  educational  institutions,  the  elementary  schools  are 
supported  by  the  communes,  subsidies  or  free  loans  being  occasionally 
granted  by  the  State.  In  the  normal  schools  and  licei,  the  State  provide* 
for  the  payment  of  the  staff  and  for  scientific  material.  The  ginnasi  and 
technical  schools  should,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  supported  by  the 
communes;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  these  is  borne,  in  great  part, 
by  the  State.  In  the  technical  institutes,  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  staff  i.*? 
provided  by  the  State.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  State  and 
by  their  own  ancient  revenues,  such  expenses  as  those  for  scientific  material, 
laboratories,  &c.,  being,  in  some  cases,  borne  by  the  various  provinces  of 
the  university  region.  The  higher  special  schools  are  maintained  conjointly 
by  the  State,  the  province,  the  commune,  and,  sometimes,  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  total  sum  allotted  by  the  State  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion  m  18S8-89was  42,413,613  lire;  by  the  provinces  in  1889,  5,502,240 
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lire  ;  and  by  the  communes  in  1889,  72,237,067  lire.  There  are,  besides, 
revenues  derived  from  foundations  (opere  pie)  for  the  benefit  of  schools  of 
diiferent  grades,  generally,  or  in  particular  communes. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  i)rivate)  has,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,279,000  ;  or,  allowing  for 
the  increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  86  per  cent,  in 
school  attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  male  and  female  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  was:— 


Year 

Over  5  Years 

Over  20  Years 

1861 
1871 
1881 

Male                      Female 
6809                  81-27 
61-86                  71-73 
54-56                  69-32 

Male 
65-47 
60-17 
53-89 

Female           ' 
81-52          1 

77-18          I 

72-93          ; 

1 

The  percentage  of  illiterate  conscripts,  and  of  illiterates  married,  at 

various  intervals  from  1866  to  1888  was  as  follows  : — 

Year 

Illiterate  Conscripta 

Illiterates  Married 

Male 

Female 

1866 

64-01 

59-96 

78-97 

1871 

56-74 

57-73 

76-73 

1881 

47-74 

48-24 

69-90 

1887 

44-98 

42-83 

62-82 

1888 

42-98 

42-27 

61-90 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  the  population  above 
six  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40-85  per 
cent. ;  Middle  Italj',  64-61  per  cent. ;  South  Italy,  79-46  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  Islands,  80-91  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  above 
six  years  was  in  Piedmont,  32-27,  and  the  largest  in  Basilicata,  85-18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  1887  and 
higher  schools  for  1888  : — 


Agili  for  iitfiuits 
Public  primary  day 

schools : — Regular 
Do.  irregular   . 
Private  do. 
Evening  and  holiday 

schools. 
Normal  schools 
Licei 

Ginnasi    . 

Technical  institutes. 
Technical  schools  . 
Naval  mercantile  do. 


Number 

Teachers 

2,224 

5,720 

43,770 

44,670 

2,815 

2,779 

7,607 

8,185 

10,363 

10,309 

134 

1,320 

320 

1,824 

728 

4,309 

70 

1,249 

400 

3,028 

21 

171 

Pupils 


Males 

Females 

129,461 

127,387 

1,096,788 
48,458 
61,791 

922,480 

36,232 

113,341 

240,833 
1,414 

107,012 
9,646 

— 

— 

266,838 

2,019,268 

84,690 

175,182 

347,845 
11,060 
13,728 
50,132 
6,137 
29,638 
773 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty-one  imivereities  of  Italy,  with 

statistics  for  1887-88 :— 


DiUeof 

No.  of  I'Stndente 

Date  of 

Xaof 

Stnknti 



FooimI-  . 

Teacb-I 

and                     — 

Voond- 

Teach- 

and 

ation   ! 

era    ! 

A.ii>UtOTS, 

•thNi 

ers 

Aikfitofs 

State    Univer- 

i 

1   Pisa     . 

1338 

66 

623 

sities  : — 

i 

i    Rome  . 

1303 

84    . 

1,356 

Bologna 

1200 

^ 

1,263  '   8as.-iari 

1677 

2:i 

120 

Cagliari 

ir>26 

35 

137      Siena  . 

1300 

29 

170 

Ostania 

1434 

43 

459  '■  Turin  . 

1404 

72 

2,233 

Genoa   . 

1243 

66 

818  ' 

Macerata 

12yO 

13 

105    Free  Univer- 

Messina 

i  1549 

48 

209  i      sities:— 

Modena 

i  1678 

37 

321  i  Camerino    . 

1727 

18 

97 

Naples  . 

1  1224 

91 

4,104  !  Ferrara 

1391 

21 

49 

Padua    . 

'  1222 

73 

1,168     Perugia 

1276 

21 

130 

Palermo 

1805 

67 

1,153      Urbino 

1564 

21 

95 

Parma  . 
Pavia 

1512 
1300 

42 

2S8 

54 

1,003  j                Total 

•         • 

994 

15,911 

There  were  tKs.ides  (18S8)  11  superior  collegiate  institutions,  with 
1,959  students;  11  superior  special  schools,  with  798  students;  27  special 
and  practical  schools  of  agriculture  (1887)  with  891  students;  4  schools 
of  mining,  with  69  students ;  161  industrial  and  commercial  schools,  with 
20,923  students;  14  Giovemment  academies  and  institutes  of  the  fine 
arts,  with  3,294  students ;  6  Government  institutes  and  conservatoires  of 
music  (1887),  with  842  students. 

In  1887  there  were  in  Italy  32  Govenmient  libraries,  with  729,409 
readers,  who  had  959,550  books  given  out. 

Periodical!. — In  1887  there  were  published  in  Italy  1,606  periodicals  as 
follows:— Daily,  135;  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  138;  weekly,  529;  thrice 
monthly,  23 ;  fortnightly,  262 ;  monthly,  371 ;  at  intervals  of  two  or  more 
months,  77  ;  occasionally,  70;  total,  1,605.  Of  these,  429  were  political; 
3'^3  economic,  social,  and  juridical;  198  agricultural;  108  literary  and 
historical ;  187  religious  or  politico-religious ;  89  medical ;  43  related  to 
music,  the  drama,  or  art ;  41  were  scientific  or  geographical ;  42  comic 
(non-political).  Of  the  whole  number,  1 ,523  were  in  Italian,  33  in  Italian 
and  a  local  dialect  (15  Neapolitan,  7  Sicilian) ;  8  only  in  the  local 
•  dialects  of  the  north  of  Italy  ;  19  in  Italian  and  some  other  language  (12 
French)  ;  23  in  other  languages  (12  French,  5  English).  On  December  31, 
1889,  there  were  1,563  periodicals. 

In  18S9  there  were  10,758  books  published  in  Italy  :  including  among 
others,  901  religious;  576  historical  and  geogfephical ;' 475  books  of  con- 
temporary biography ;  1,392  schoolbooks  or  books  on  education ;  502  on 
political  and  social  science ;  346  on  physical  and  natural  science  ;  780  on 
medicine ;  1,081  on  agriculture,  the  industries,  and  commerce. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  It^y,  justice  in  penal  matters  is  administered  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Pretori,  by  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  assize ;  on 
appeal,  by  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  appeaL  The 
highest  court  is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  confines  itself  to  inquiring 
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whether  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  have  been  observed.  The  new  penal 
code  comes  into  force  on  January  1,  1890,  abolishing  the  distinction 
between  crimes  and  misdemeanours  (crimini  e  delitti),  and,  to  that  extent, 
modifying  the  existing  rules. 

The  Pretori  have  j  urisdiction  concerning  all  delicts  (delitti)  punishable 
by  imprisonment  or  banishment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  line  not 
exceeding  300  lire.  The  correctional  tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
first  instance  in  ofEences  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  banishment  over 
three  months,  or  fine  exceeding  300  lire.  The  courts  of  assize  have  j  urisdic- 
tion in  the  first  instance  in  all  proceedings  concerning  crimes  brought 
before  them  by  direct  citation,  or  by  sentence  of  the  sections  of  accusation 
(sezioni  d'  accusa).  They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  concerning  offences 
against  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  State,  and  all  crimes  of  a 
serious  character.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  correctional  tribunals  from  the 
sentences  of  the  Pretori,  and  to  the  courts  of  appeal  from  those  of  the 
correctional  tribunals.  The  courts  of  cfissation  have  power  to  annul,  for 
illegality,  sentences  passed  by  the  inferior  courts,  and  to  decide  questions 
of  jurisdiction  or  competency.  This  court  can  also  decide  regarding 
sentences  passed  by  the  supreme  military  and  naval  court. 

Italy  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  court 
districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  all,  and 
these  again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura), 
1,806  in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  before  the 
various  classes  of  courts,  1884-88  : — 


Year 

Convictions 

Total 

Before  the 
Pretori 

Before  the 

Tribuiiali 

(first  instance) 

Before  the 
Corti  d' Assise 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

31.5,409 
332,079 
337,394 
315,359 
340,381 

254,930 
273,463 
280,810 
259,387 
282,646 

5.5,168 
53,103 
51,654 
50,426 
52,369 

5,311 
5,513 
4,930 
5,546 
5,366 

The  number  of  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on  June 
30,  1888,  though  not  yet  definitely  ascertained,  is  given  as  follows: — 


Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 

Number 

Male 

26,429 
29,463 

920 
2,761 
2,718 

Inmates 
Female 

2,137 
1,277 

57 

1,913 

2 

Total       j 

Lock-ups        .        .        .*      . 
Penal  establishments 
Correctional     establishments 
for  the  young : 
Houses  of  detention  for  the 
young      .... 
Private  reformatories . 
Penal  colonies 

Total   .... 

1,717 

89 

8 
41 
12 

28,566 
30,740 

977 
4,674 
2,720 

1,867 

62,291 

5,386 

67,677 

PACPERISM — FINANCE  685 


Pauperism. 

In  Italj  legal  charity,  in  the  .^ense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve 
the  poor,  does  not  exist.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favour  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
supplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  province  or  com- 
mune. Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the  permanent 
charitable  foundations,  called  'Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  17, 
1890.  Thei?e  are  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  different  provinces^  and 
their  operation  is  in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territory  named  in 
the  deeds  of  foundation,  or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry 
into  their  financial  position  was  made  in  1880.  The  general  results  were': 
Leaving  out  of  account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  saving  (that  is,  monti  di  pietA,  monti  frumentari,  casse  di 
prestanze  agrarie),  there  were  21,875  opei«  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of 
about  2,000,000,000  francs.    Their  income  and  expenses  were : — 

Lire 
Gross  income 89,102,162 

Burdens  (not  charitable).        .        .      8,100,131 

Taxes,  &c 14,933,704 

Expenses  of  administration     .        .    16^5,723 


Total  disbursement   .        .    39,379,568 
Balance  free      .        .        .    49,722,604 

Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  l^[acies,  contributions  from 
private  benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c.,  all  of 
which  receipts  are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
opere  pie  in  1880  amounted  to  96,008,563  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increa.<;ing.  In  the 
space  of  seven  years  (1880-87)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  99,799,218 
lire.  In  1886  the  communes  spent  about  40,000,000  lire,  and  the  provinces 
about  20,000,000  lire  in  charity ;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and 
over  three-fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 

Finance. 

I.  State  Fixaxck. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 

derived  from  movable   capital  and  labour.      The  tax  on   lands, 

amounting  to  about  96  millions,  with  an  additional  tenth,  is  spread 

over  the  1>  cadastral  compartimenti.     That  on  houses  is  at  the 

rate  of  12  5  per  cent,  (with  three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount 

taxable,  w  hich  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of 

factcries,  and  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses.     The 

tax  en  incomes  from  movable  capital  and  labour  is  13-2  per  cent. 
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of  the  sum  taxable.  This,  in  incomes  from  capital  alone,  is  the 
whole  amount  stated  as  income  ;  in  those  from  capital  and  labour 
(trade,  industries),  it  is  six-eighths,  and  in  those  from  labour  alone 
(professions),  it  is  five-eighths  of  the  income  stated.  In  the  case 
of  State,  provincial,  or  communal  employes,  half  the  income  is 
taxable.  The  communes  and  pi^ovinces  also  tax  lands  and  build- 
ings. The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re- 
venues made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are  : — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
lies, lotto. 

The  financial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1885-86  to  1891,  the  first  four  years  representing  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements,- and  1880-90  and  1890-91  the  budget 
estimates  :— 


Years 

Total  Revenue 

Total  Expenditure 

Difference 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1885-86 

1,745,515,911 

1,730,598,335 

+   14,917,576 

1886-87 

1,801,185,804    . 

.  1,789,413,851 

+    11,771,953 

1887-88 

1,9;](),724,649 

1,993,875,769 

-   57,151,120 

1888-89 

], 866,670,029 

2,097,131,115 

-230,461,086 

1889-90 

1,801  397,772 

1,857,906,850 

-   56,509,078 

1890-91 

1,850,248,142 

1,872,133,271 

-   21,885,129 

The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  the  official  budget  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  showing  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  and  chief  branches  of  expenditure  : — 


Kevknue 

Revenue— o<wj^. 

Lire 

Lire 

A.  Ordinary  rcvenuo  : — 

Taxes  on  transactions: 

1st  Category  : ' 

Succession  duties 

37,300.000 

State  property 

11,456,054 

Registration 

69,700,000 

Ecclesiastical     pro- 

Stumps 

7."'),()()'),()00 

perty    . 

2,940,500 

Railway  tax 

18,810,000 

State  railwavs 

71,602,980 

Various 

30,360,550 

Various    . 

1,166,860 

Indirect  taxes: 

Direct  taxes : 

Excise . 

34,000,000 

Land  lax. 

106,34 1,3{)0 

Customs        .         , 

27ti,()OO,O00 

House  tax     . 

72,700,000 

Octroi  . 

81,877,245 

Income  tax  . 

234,654,121 

Tobacco 

190,000,000 

'  Tlio  I'cvi'iiue  and  the  expenditure  of  each  Ministry  are  divided  into  four  categories  : — 
1.  KftidiifTvciyiptii  or  expenditure;  2.  Movement  of  capital;  3.  Construction  of  railways 
&c. ;  4.  Ucceipts  or  cxpen<litnrc  ii'<"i/'f. 
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Revenue — cont. 


Lire 

64,000,000 

70,300,000 

2,000 

47,500,000 
15,400.000 
5,260,000 
2,250,000 
4,477,400 
5,447,100 

87.682,105 
7,794,240 


Salt  . 
Lottery 
Fines   . 

Public  senices : 
Posts    . 
Telegraphs  . 
Prisons 
Fines   . 
School  taxes 
Various 

Repayments    . 
Various  receipts 

Total  1st  Cate- 
gory 


4th  Category,  Re 

ceipts  eTOrdre 

Working     of    Stat< 

domains 
Interest    of    paper 

money       caution 

fund    . 
Treasury  deposits  k. 

loans  for  pensions 
Various    . 

Total4thCate.j-gg;332;^ 


Revexub— <?*«/. 


Total 
revenue 


Zf"^^]  1,652,354,633 


1,583,022,515 


12,803,701 


14,937,895 

39,312,569 
2,277,953 


gory 


B.  Extraordinary      re- 
venue : — 
1st  Category,   ef- 
fective receipts 

2nd  Category, 
movement  of 
capital  : 

Sale  of  property,  k.c. 

Recovery  of  debts   . 

New  debts 


19,986,962 


11,886.580 

3.744,CH)9 

16,530,0CX) 


Total  2nd  Cate- 
gory 


}       32.160,589 


3rd  Category,  con- 
struction of 
railways  .        .     145.745,958 


Total  extraordi- 
nary revenue 


}      197,893,509 


Total  revenue  l,8r.O,248,14:J 


RECAPITtTLATlON. 


- 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1st  Categorv 

2nd 

3rd 

^th 

1,583,022,515 
69,332,118 

19,986,962 

32,160,589 

145,745,958 

1,603,009,477 

32,160,589 

145,745,958 

69,332,118 

Total     . 

1,652,354,663 

197,893,509 

1,850,248,143      | 

Lire 


EXPENDITITRB. 

1.  Ordinarj'     expendi- 
ture : — 
Ministry  of  the  Trea- 
sury : 

1st  Category : 
Interest  on  consoli- 
dated debt         .     438,045,105 


EXPEXDITTTBE— r<m#. 


Interest  on  redeem- 
able debt  . 

Railway  annuities 

Floating  debt 

Fixed  annuities    . 

Civil  list  and  appa- 
nages 


83,054,256 

27,982,435 

109,742,733 

27,554,137 

15,050,000 
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Expenditure — cont. 


Senate  and  Cham 
ber  of  Deputies 
General  expenses 
Reserved  fund 
Various 

Total  1st  Gate-) 
gory  ]" 

4th  Category     . 

Total  Ministry  of  1^ 
Treasury  J 


Lire 

2,220,000 

13,388,482 

5,500,000 

2,347,204 


724,884,352 
57,045,278 


781,929,630 


Ministry  of  Finance: 
1st  Category : 

General  expendi- 
ture  .         .         .       17,897,735 

Annuities,  &c.        .         3,500,204 

Expenses  of  collec- 
tion  .        .        .     174,800,935 


Total  1st  Gate 
gory 


[  196,198,070 

4th  Category      .  1,654,313 

Total  Ministry^  197.852,983 

of  Finance    i  '      ' 


EXPENDITURB — Cont. 

Lire 
2.  Extraordinary      ex- 
penditure :  — 
Ministry  of  the  Trea- 
sury : 
1st  Category .         .       1 2,320,080 


Ministry  of  Justice, 
&c. 

Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  . 

Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction    . 

Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior    . 

Ministry  of  Public 
Works  . 

Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs    . 

Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  Marine  . 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry,  ami 
Commerce     . 


34,066,009 

10,141,804 

41,278,543 

59,311,796 

29,392,188 

53,560,823 
249,960,322 
108,265,211. 

14,151,997 


^"ex^'aSl  >."».»".'" 


2nd  Category: 
Railway  Redemption 

Annuities  .  .  5,177,776 
Redemption  of  debts  24,324,624 
Other  disbursements        6,460,000 


Total  2nd  Cate- 
gory 

3rd  Category 

Total. 


Ministry  of  Finance 

Ministry  of  Justice, 
&c.         .         .         . 

Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  . 

Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction   . 

Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior    , 

Ministry  of  Public 
Works   . 

Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs    . 

Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  Marine  . 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry,  and 
Commerce 


}       35,962,400 


To'al  extraor-' 
dinary  ex- 
penditure 

Grand  total  ex- 


22,229,000 


70,511,480 

2,675,780 

67,492 

70,696 

1,188,284 

2,264,106 

165,816,114 

720,700 
32,461,600 
13,200,000 

3,246,705 


292,221,957 


;rd?turrP'"2,133,27li 
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Ist  Category 

2Dd  Category 

3rd  Category 

4th  Category 

Total         1 

Receipts 
Expenditure 

1,603,009,477 
1,613.»72,795 

32,160.S89 
43,062,400 

145.745,95« 
14S,74&,9M 

69,333,118 
69,333,118 

1,8M448,14S 
1,872.133,871 

-10,963,318 

10,921,811 

- 

- 

-S1,88S,139 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  72,443,319  lire, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  a  deficit  of  94,328,448  lire  ;  giving  a  net 
deficit  of  21,885,129  lire. 

Public  Debt. 
The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premiums) 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  on  July  1,  1890  : — 


Debts 

! 

Per 
Cent. 

Rentes,  Inter- 
ests, Ac 

Sinking 

Fund 

1888-89 

Tear  of 

Eztinc- 

tiou 

1.  Consolidated  debt : 

Rentes  at  5  per  cent.  . 

3         „           .        . 

Total  consolidated  debt    . 

II.  Permanent  annuitj  due  to  the ) 
Holy  See  ....         1 

IIL  Debts  separately  inscribed : 

IV.  Various  debts    .... 

V.  Floating  debt : 

Treasury  bonds 
Current  accounts  . 
Bank  advances 

Total  floating  debt  . 

Total  public  debt     . 

5 
3 

5 

3to5 
3to6 

Lire 

442.684.039 
6,408,080 

Lir« 

— 

449.092,139 

— 

— 

3,225,000 

— 

— 

21,178,408 

952,846 

1 189t. 
1 1961 

92,375,752 

387,507 

,1906- 
U970 

12,21  a635 
600,000 
400,000 

13,113,636 

578,984,932 

1,340,353 

The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  11,241,000,000  lire  on  July  1,  1890,  or  about  451,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

The  burden  of  the  debt  per  head  of  population  is  15/.,  and  of 
the  interest  14«.  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports  in 
1889  was  under  24».  6rf. 
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II.  Local  Finance, 


The  total  revenue  of  the  communes  of  Italy  in  1889  amounted,  according 
to  official  reports,  to  640,340,410  lire,  and  the  revenue  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  118,625,599  lire.  The  debts  of  the  communes  in  1885  (De- 
cember 31)  amounted  to  883,138,464  lire  ;  of  the  provinces  to  172,409,115 
lire. 


III.  Public  Property. 

On  June  30,  1889,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Lire 

Financial  assets  (Treasury).            .            .            .  526,479,530 

Propertj-,  immoveable,  moveable,  loans  and  various 

titles          ......  707,111,479 

Property  of  industrial  nature           .            .            .  3,.'^98,800,658 

Material  in  use  in  armj' and  navj--     .            .            .  197,019,310 

Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .            .  1,676,993,668 

Total    ....      6,506,404,645 

In  the  financial  year  1888-89  the  revenue  from  State  pi'operty  was  : — 
Railwavs,  68,2 14,:}94  lire;  ecclesiastical,  4,368,366  lire  :  various,  12,304,339 
lire ;  total,  84,887,099. 


Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — Frencli 
frontier  49-5  kilometres  ;  Swiss  655  ;  Austro-Hungarian  750  ; 
fi'ontier  of  San  Marino  38 "5  ;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino) 
1,900  kilometres.  The  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,657  kilometres  ;  of  Sicily,  1,098  ;  of  Sardinia,  1,017  ;  of  Elba 
and  the  small  islands,  1,013  ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,785  kilometres. 

On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with  fortified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  eitlier  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong  places 
in  the  region  are  the  following  :—  Casale,  Placentia,  Cremona, 
Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua,  Legnago  (tliese  four  form  the  old 
Austrian.  Quadrilateral),  Pavia,  Boara,  Venice,  Alessandria, 
Bologna.  On  the  coasts  and  islands  ai'e  the  following  fortified 
places  : — Ventimiglia,  Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Elba,  Mont-Argeu- 
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taro,  CiNitavecchia,  Gaeta,  Baja,  and  Castellamare  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples ;  works  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;  various  places  in 
Sicily  ;  Tarentum  ;  Brindisi,  Ancona,  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  ; 
Brindolo  and  Chioggia.  On  the  north  Sardinia  is  defended  by 
the  fortifications  in  the  Island  of  St.  Madeleine,  and  on  the  south 
l)y  those  of  Cagliari.  Rome  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  being 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 


IT.  Army. 

Universal  liability  to  arms  forms  the  basis  of  the  military 

organisation  of  Italy.     A  certain  portion  of  all  the  young  men 

who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year,  amounting  to  about 

2'iO,000,  is  levied  annually,  82,000  of  whom  are  drafted  into  the 

anding  army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  in  a  second  and  third 

ategory. 

According  to  the  law  of  August.  6, 1888,  the  time  of  service  in 
the  standing  army  for  the  first  category  of  recruits  is  five  years 
in  the  infantry,  four  years  in  the  cavalry,  and  three  years  in 
tlie  other  arms.  Having  completed  their  service  under  arms,  the 
men  of  the  first  category  are  granted  unlimited  leave,  but  are 
turolled  in  the  permanent  army,  the  infantry  for  four  years,  the 
•javalry  five  years,  when  they  ai*e  both  transferred  to  the  terri- 
torial militia.  The  men  belonging  to  the  other  arms  are  enrolled 
in  the  permanent  army  for  five  or  six  years,  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  mobile  militia,  in  which  they  complete  twelve  years 
of  service  before  being  transferred  to  the  territorial  militia. 
Tliose  of  the  second  category  are  entered  in  the  permanent  army 
for  eight  years,  and  the  mobile  militia  for  four  years,  when  they 
form  part  of  the  territorial  militia.  The  men  of  the  third  category 
are  entered  at  once  in  the  territorial  militia,  but  are  given  un- 
limited leave.  The  total  period  of  service  is  19  years.  As  in 
the  German  army,  young  men  of  superior  education  are  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers.  The 
different  arms  of  the  Italian  army  have  the  following  organisation 
according  to  the  law  of  June  2i,  1887  :— 

1.  Permanent  Army. 

The  main  army  is  composed  of : — Infantry :  96  regiments  of  the  line 
and  VI  regiments  of  bersaarlieri,  each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  4  com- 
panies and  1  depot;  7  regiments  of  Alpine  tro  ps  divided  into  22  batta- 
lions, in  75  companies ;  87  military  districts  with  98  companies. 

Cavalry : — 24  regiments  of  6  squadrons  and  1  depot ;  6  depots  for  re- 
mounts. 

Artillery :— 12   regiments  of  divisional  field  artillery,  each  of  1   staff 
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and  2  brigades  (8  batteries);  1  company  of  train,  and  1  depot;  12  regi- 
ments of  army  corps  field  artillery,  of  1  staff  and  2  brigades  (8  batteries)  ; 
1  brigade  of  train  (2  companies)  and  1  depot ;  1  regiment  of  horse  artillery, 
of  1  staff,  3  mounted  brigades  (6  batteries) ;  1  brigade  of  train,  of  4  com- 
panies and  1  depot ;  1  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  of  1  staff,  3  brigades 
of  9  batteries,  1  depot;  five  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  2  of  these 
composed  each  of  1  staff,  4  brigades  (16  companies),  and  1  depot;  the 
other  3  each  of  1  staff,  3  brigades  (12  companies),  and  1  depot ;  1  regiment 
.  (5  companies)  of  artillery  mechanics,  and  1  company  of  veterans. 

Engineers: — 4  engineer  regiments,  2  of  which  of  1  staff,  6  brigades 
of  sappers  (18  companies),  1  brigade  of  train  (2  companies),  and  1  depot; 
the  3rd  regiment  of  1  staff,  8  sapper  brigades  (7  companies),  3  brigades 
(6  companies)  of  telegraphists  and  1  of  specialists,  1  brigade  train  (3 
companies),  and  1  depot ;  the  4th  regiment  of  1  staff,  3  brigades  of  pon- 
tooners  (8  companies),  1  railway  brigade  (4  companies),  1  lagoon  brigade 
(2  companies),  I  train  brigade  (3  companies),  and  1  depot. 

Carabineers  : — 11  territorial  legions,  and  1  legion  of  cadets. 

Sanitary  corps,  12  companies  ;  commissariat,  12  companies ;  veterinary 
corps ;  administrative  corps ;  invalids  and  veterans,  4  companies ;  estab- 
lishments and  institutes  of  instruction;  disciplinary  establishments,  15 
companies ;  2  houses  of  correction. 


2.  Mobile  Militia. 

Infantry : — 48  regiments  of  the  line  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies ; 
18  battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies;  22  companies  of  Alpine  troops. 

Artillery: — 13  brigades  of  field  artillery  of  4  batteries ;  14  companie» 
of  train  ;  36  companies  of  fortress  artillery;  3  brigades  of  mountain  ar- 
tillery of  3  batteries. 

Engineers : — 7  brigades  of  sappers  with  21  companies ;  2  railway  com- 
panies ;  3  companies  of  telegraphists ;  1  lagoon  company ;  4  companies 
of  train. 

Sanitary  corps  of  12  companies,  and  commissariat  corps  of  12  companies. 

Special  militia  of  Sardinia  -—3  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  bat- 
talions of  4  companies ;  1  battalion  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies ;  1 
squadron  of  cavalry ;  1  brigade  of  field  artillery  of  2  batteries,  and  1 
company  of  train ;  1  brigade  of  fortress  artillery  of  4  companies ;  1  com- 
pany of  engineers  ;  1  sanitary  company ;  and  1  commissariat  company. 

3 .  Territorial  Militia. 

320  battalions  of  the  line  of  4  companies;  22  battalions  of  Alpine 
troops  with  75  companies ;  100  companies  of  fortress  artillery  and  20 
brigade  commands  ;  30  companies  of  engineers  and  (5  brigade  commands ; 
13  sanitary  companies  ;  13  commissariat  companies.  In  time  of  peace  the 
territorial  militia  is  called  out  every  four  years  for  30  days'  drill,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

There  are  12  army  corps  The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  Italian  army  for  July  1,  1890: — 
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Permanent  Army 


MiUtia 


Under 
Arm* 


!        On 

I  Unlimited      Mobile 
I^eare 


Officebs. 
Effective    .... 
Supplementary  . 
Auxiliary  .... 
Reserve      .... 

Total  oflScers     . 
Tboops. 
Carabineers 

Infantry     .... 
Bersaglieri 
Alpine  troops 
MUitary  districts 
Cavalry      .... 
Artillery    .... 
Engineers  .... 
Military  schools 
Sanitary  corps  . 
Commissariat     . 
Invalid  and  veteran  corps . 
Supplementary  troops 
Penal  establishments  and  disci 
plinary  companies . 

Total  troops 

Grand  total       .        . 


14,211 


14^11 


24,6fil 

iic.on 

13,003 

9,489 
10,359 
25,639 
37,046 

8,546 

1,488 

2,374 

2,324 
286 

—       ■  187,866 

2,802         — 


248,036    575,103  .  368,510 


262.247    586,945    372,286 


2,852,323 


Territorial 


184 

362 

4,915 

3,414 

2,493 

_ 

4,260 

— 

11,842 

3,776 

3,244 

520 

210,307 

255,607 

28.514 

30,700 

18,215 

32,067 

27,470 

— 

10,823 

481 

61.646 

32,554 

15,805 

7,997 

7.754 

7,072 

3,459 

1,512 

5.224 


5,224 


9,507 

526,858 

32,902 

25,854 

938,274 

32,935 

42,035 

8,042 

6,206 
3,008 


1,625,621 
1,630,845 


The  special  African  corps,  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  law  of 
July  10,  1887,  and  subsequent  decrees  up  to  August  28, 1890,  consists  of  2 
battalions  of  chasseurs,  1  battalion  of  sharp-shooters  (bersaglieri),  1 
mountain  battery  of  6  guns,  1  company  of  fortress  artillery,  1  company 
of  artillery  mechanics,  2  companies  of  sappers,  1  of  specialist  engineers, 

1  sanitary,  1  commissariat  and  1  train  company.  The  corps  contains  in 
all  109  officers,  3,180  men,  and  429  horses  and  mides.  It  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  army.  In  the  Italian  possessions  in  Africa  there  is  also  a  corps 
of  native  troops,  consisting  (September  3,  1890)  of  6  battalions  of  infantry, 

2  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  1  mountain  battery,  with,  in  all,  152  officers  (104 
Italian),  5,295  men  (108  Italian),  and  833  horses. 

The  Italian  army  is  provided  with  the  Vetterli  repeating  rifle  (the 
Vitali  system)  and  sword  bayonet. 
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III.  Navy. 

The  following  tahle  contains  the  official  data  as  to  tlie  strength 
of  the  Italian  navy  on  January  1,  1890  (I  =  iron ;  8  =  steel ; 
W  =  wood ;  B  =  breech-loader  ;   M  =  muzzle-loader  : — 


Number 

Guns 

Nature  of  Ships 

Tonnage 

•  Horse- 
power 

Crews 

I. 

S. 

W. 

Total 

B. 

M. 

Total 

Warships,  1st  Class 

5 

C)7 

T 

12 

104,065 

87,942 

124 

8 

132 

5,658 

„         2na    „ 

3 

9 

1 

13 

36,117 

63,543 

9J 

9 

102 

3,415 

„         3r(l  Class 

5 

12 

2 

19 

15,648 

31,591 

85 

4 

89 

1,927 

Transports,  1st  „ 

1 

2 

2 

6 

22,292 

15,077 

23 

— 

23 

1,004 

„           2nd  „ 

4 

3 

— 

7 

7,818 

5,391 

16 

— 

16 

4U 

3rd  „ 

4 

1 

5 

2,357 

1,311 

* 

4 

8 

201 

School  ships . 

— 

— 

6 

6 

ie,3C5 

3,376 

2a 

20 

.    40 

1,456 

Central  sliips  for  local 

- 

defence 

— 

— 

5 

5 

20,179 

10,663 

4 

19 

23 

1,198 

Local  vessels. 

25 

5 

IG 

46 

9,713 

5,535 

11 

20 

31 

1,074 

Lagoon            gunboats 

(paddle)     . 

6 

— 

— 

6 

628 

390 

6 

— 

6 

72 

Torpedo  cruisers  . 

— 

7 

— 

7 

1,281 

15,600 

20 

— 

20 

230 

Ocean  torpedo  vessels  . 

— 

50 

— 

50 

4,300 

51,500 

100 

— 

100 

856 

Torpedo     vessels,     1st 

Class  .... 

— 

38 

— 

38 

1,302 

16,800 

38 

— 

38 

418 

Torpedo    vessels,    2nd 

Class  .... 

— 

21 

— 

21 

309 

4,050 

— 

— . 

— 

210 

Steam  torpedo  barges  . 

— 

— 

12 

12 

94 

270 

— 

— 

— 

120 

Totals  .       , 

53 

164 

45 

252 

242,368 

313,039 

54* 

84 

028 

18,250 

(')  Two  of  these  seven  are  of  iron  and  steel. 


On  January  1,  1890,  there  were  building,  of  the  first  class, 
3  iron-clads,  with  a  total  of  40,456  metric  tons  displacement  ; 
of  the  second  class,  G  torpedo  rams,  of  togotlier  17,. "529  metric 
tons  ;  and  of  tlie  third  class,  1  gunboat  and  7  torpedo  cruisers. 
The  total  tonnage  building  was  63,810,  and  liorse-power  116,700. 

The  following  table,  derived  froiri  the  Ayintinrio  Ufficialc  della, 
R.  Marina,  gives  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  all  the  first 
and  second  class  ships  of  war  built  and  building  in  the  Italian 
navy  (a  =  barbette  sliips;  h  =  turret  sliips;  c  =  broadside 
ships  ;  d  =  deck -protected  cruisers  ;  e,  =  spar  or  Hush-docked 
unprotected  vessels).  The  machine-guns  and  smaller  guns  with 
which  all  the  vessels  are  well  supplied  are  not  given  in  the 
list. 
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1 

Horse- 

Greatest 
Tliick- 

Gons 

t     A 

s» 

1     5^  3 

Xame 

'1 

1 

1     1  = 
11 

power 
of  En- 
giaea 

nessof 
Annoar 
«t  water 

1  = 
•**  s 
Xo.,-i_3 

Knots  ' 
per 
Hour 

JK  s 

Une 

•tH 

j 

" 

^ 

Firtt-class  Sea-going   Armour- 

■ 
i 

1 

eladt: — 

inchw 

i 

oltaUa 

«. 

1880 

13,896 

11,W8 

' 

(4   100 

18  ;    4 

|l7-8     . 

«Lepanto       .... 

s. 

1883 

13,550 

15,797 

— 

18-4 

a  Re  Uinbeno' 

a. 

- 

13,298 

15,200 

■  ~^ 

{] 

<s 

4i 

f,      : 

fiSicilia'          .... 

s. 

— 

13,298 

154200 

18 

iiSanlegna'     .... 

8. 

— 

13,860 

15,300 





18 

ftDuilio 

L&& 

1876 

1U38 

7,ni 

22  « 

4 

100 

15 

1      bDandoIo        .... 

L&S. 

1878 

11,202 

8,045 

23  • 

— 

— 

15-5 

1      aLaaria 

8. 

1884 

11,000 

10,591 

18 

(4 
I  2 

100 
4 

[16 

rrMorosini       .... 

8. 

188S 

11,000 

10,000 

18 

16 

uDoria 

8. 

1885 

11,000 

10,000 

18 

— 

16 

cAncona         .... 

i. 

1864 

4,460 

2,500 

4i 

l« 

4 
3 

> 

f  Maria  Pia     .... 

L 

1863 

4,262 

2,800 

4i 

It 

4 
3 

1" 

cCast«lfi<lardo 

i. 

1883 

4,259 

2,500 

4 

U 

cSan  Martino 

i. 

1863 

4,234 

2,800 

_ 

— 

Aflondatore  (turret  ram) 

L 

1865 

4,062 

3,240 

5 

{I 

10 
3 

!" 

SfeoHcMass:— 

cTerribile       .... 

i. 

1861 

2,864 

1,100 

4 

8 

(4 

7 
7 

T 

!-7 

cFormidabile .... 

i. 

1861 

2,660 

1,080 

4 

{f 

4 
3 

cVarese 

i. 

1865 

2,220 

950 

4 

7 

10 

dGioia 

3. 

1881 

2.524 

4,066  i 

8 

4 

IS        , 

(fVespncci     .... 

S. 

1883 

2,533 

3,69C 



-  - 



1& 

dSavoia          .... 

s. 

1883 

2,850 

3.3411 



6 

4 

is 

eColombo        .... 

w. 

1875 

2,316 

3,78i 

— 

8 

3 

15        I 

dBaosan  (torpedo  ram) 

8. 

1883 

3,020 

5,500 

— 

,  C 

2* 

4 

{17-5 

dEtna           „ 

& 

1885 

3,530 

7,480 

— 

17 

tfVesuvio      ,,           ,, 

S. 

1883 

3,530 

6,480 

- 

f2 

28 

4 

]'' 

dStromboli  „           ., 

S. 

1886 

3,530 

6,252 

- 

{I 

— 

\^ 

ciFieramosca' 

S. 

1887 

3,745 

7,700 

— 

{I 

— 

[»' 

dDogali        ..           ., 

s. 

1887 

2,050 

7,617 

— 

6 

4 

19-6 

ifPiemoiite      .                ... 

8. 

- 

2,500 

12,200 

- 

{I 

4 

^ 

}« 

dMarco  Polo' .... 

S. 

— 

4,460 

10,000 

— , 

\- 

4 

1^ 
1 

dliombardia'  .... 

s. 



2,281 

6,500  1 



1'- 

Ti 

) 

}l8-5 

1 

dlagnria'        .... 

' 

_ 

2,281 

6,500 

_ 

(6 

4 

ll8-5 

dTTmbria'        .... 

s. 



2,281 

6,500 



) 
18-5 

dEtruria'         .        .        .        ". 

s. 

2,281 

6,500 

— 

— 

— 

la's. 

•  In  course  of  construction,  or  incomplete.  •  CStadeL 

na'-^f^i^'^'P^^J^'"'**'^*'^™*"^'''''"''  >"<"lined  armour  19  in.  thick  on  the  citaJrf  «ni 
15J  in.  thick  round  funnel  hatchways.    Armour  on  ammunition  tube  19  in  tWck. 
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The  Duilio  and  Da,ndolo  belong  to  the  central  citadel  type,  of  which 
the  Inflexible  is  the  most  powerful  example  in  the  British  Navy,  and  are 
superior  to  the  Inflexible  in  armament  and  speed,  although  not  quite  so 
strongly  protected.  The  Italia  and  Lepanto  are  400  feet  long,  74  feet 
broad,  and  have  a  mean  draught  of  water  exceeding  30  feet.  There  is  no 
vertical  belt  armour  protecting  the  water-line,  but  instead  of  it  a  deck 
covered  with  4-  and  o-inch  steel  plates  is  built  about  6  feet  below  water. 
The  cost  of  each  of  them  was  over  a  million  sterling. 

The  navy  was  manned  in  1890  by  six  vice-admirals,  18  rear-admirals, 
169  captains,  328  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  36  marine  guards, 
besides  277  engineers  and  machinists,  142  medical  staff,  288  commissariat, 
80'delcorpo  Eeale  Equipaggi,'  and  20,429  men,  there  being  55!)  officers 
and  40,578  men  on  unlimited  leave  or  in  reserve.  The  total  of  all  ranks 
for  the  navy  was  thus  62,910. 

Production  or  Industry. 

I.  Agricultuee. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three  : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economia  0  a  mano 
propria) ;  2.  That  of  partnership  (la  colonia  parziaria) ;  3.  That  of  rent 
(affitto).  Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria, 
but  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Italj-;  in  the  province  of  Home,  the 
Abruzzi  and  Molise,  Campania,  Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia.  This  system  tends  to  become  more  general.  The 
system  of  partnership  or  colonia  parziaria,  more  especially  in  the  form  of 
mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form  of  partnership  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
cultivator.  No  wages  are  paid,  profits  and  losses  are  equally  divided,  the 
families  of  the  two  partners  subsisting,  it  may  be,  entirely  on  the  common 
produce  of  the  cultivation.  This  system  is  general  in  Tuscany,  the 
Marches,  and  Umbria ;  it  prevails  over  other  sj-stems  in  Emilia,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  the  sub-mountain  (pede  montane)  regions  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  in  Campania  and  in  Sicily.  It  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little  practised  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  two  most  advanced 
centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz.: — Barese  and  the  province  of 
Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in  dift'erent  parts  of 
Italy.  The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
especially  in  the  marsh  lands,  Emilia,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise, 
Piedmont,  and  Sicily.  It  is  little  used  in  Umbria,  the  Marches,  Tuscany, 
the  province  of  Rome,  the  Basilicata,  and  Sivrdinia.  In  Upper  Italy  the 
agreement  is  usually  for  nine  (sometimes  other  multiples  of  three)  years  ; 
in  Southern  Italy  for  two,  four,  or  six  years,  according  to  local  customs. 

Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Pome,  Caserta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Italy  86J)  per  cent,  is  productive,  and  13'1  per  cent. 
unproductive.  Of  the  total  area  12  per  cent,  is  under  forest,  and  36  per 
cent,  under  culture.     Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  condition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ))roduce  of  the  various  crops  in  1889,  and 
the  averages  for  the  five  years  1870-83  ;  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  silk, 
instead  of  the  averages  for  1879-83  the  avenigus  for  1X84-88  are  given. 
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ATerage  187>-«3 

Am  under 

Prodtice 

— 

Prodacel889 



CnltiTktion 

p« 

Yalnel889 

Produce 

1879-83 

Hectare 

Hectolitres 

Hectotttres 

Hectwea 

HeetoL 

Lire 

Wheat      . 

38,873,1)00 

46.6»4,<90 

4,438.351 

10-51 

680,381,133 

Maize       . 

25,6116,000 

39,6*1,300 

1,893.876 

istr 

S76>45,999 

Oats 

5,355,000 

6,481,155 

436,741 

14-84 

37,486,933 

Barlev     . 

2,616,000 

3,850,873 

337,638 

11-40 

30,926,333 

Rye  ;       .        . 

1,385,000 

1,839,768 

160,305 

11-48 

15429.951 

Rice. 

6,155,000 

7,381,041 

901,311 

36-66 

103,105,700 

Pulse 

4,387,000 

6,143,690 

719,935 

8-53 

71,353,790. 

Qnintals 

Quintals 

Quintak 

Hemp 

698,000 

853,143 

120,319 

7-09 

48,835/>10 

Flax 

141,000 

196,826 

68.356 

3-91 

14,080,900 

Potatoes  . 

6,704,000 

8,811,549 

150,586 

58-51 

30,166,470 

Chestnuts 

3,542,000 

3,899,657 

406,416 

9-60 

65,533,641 

Hectolitres 

EertoUtKS 

HectoL 

Wine       . 

32,845,639 

36,594,359 

34*5,747 

11^ 

985,369470 

Olive  oil  . 

3.024,000 

3,436,439 

930,334 

3-69 

333,635450 

Eik^rammes 

Kilogrammes 

Eflogr. 

Tobacco  . 

2,156,911 

,  i   4,732.087 

3,599* 

1,315 

3.15M11 

Silk  cocoons    . 

43,899,443 

( 39,410,646 

— 

If  0.  per 

133,378,70» 

Nnmber 

Xumber 

Plants 

plant 

Acid  fruits      . 

3,648,400,000 

3,774,408,900 

15,685433 

Total 

240 

73,967,n3 

2,889,943,399 

'  Arerage  1884-88. 


Estimate. 


In  1881,  Italy  had  4,783,232  cattle,  8,596,108  sheep,  2,016,307  goats 
1,163,916  swine.  In  1889  Italy  exported  26,282  and  imported  42,896  cattle  ; 
exported  49,508  and  imported  7,381  sheep  ;  exported  2,4>*9  and  imported 
3,527  goats ;  exported  54,830  and  imported  12,002  swine.  The  wool  product 
is  not,  however,  snfficient  for  consumption,  the  export  in  1889  being  onlv 
17,722  qnintals  and  the  import  95,991  quintals. 

In  1878  (the  latest  year  for  which  there  are  statistics  published),  there 
were  2,030  silk  factories  in  Italy,  employing  15,992  men,  120,226  women, 
and  76,3><4  children,  producing  over  5,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk.  The  total 
weight  of  the  cocoon  harvest  in  1881  was  91 ,683,000  lbs. :  in  1882,  70,000,000 
lbs. ;  in  1883,  92.8815.200  lbs. ;  in  1884,  80,000,000  lbs. :  in  1885,  70,985,000 
lbs.;  in  1886,91,000,f)00 lbs. ; in  1887,  94,656,700 lbs. ;  in  1888, 96,786,173  lbs. : 
in  1889,  75,678,00«.i  lbs. 

In  the  census  of  December  31.  1881.  there  were  5.024,826  males  of  15 
years  of  age  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire 
agricultural  population,  male  and  female,  of  15  vears  and  upwards,  was 
thus  about  10,000.000.  According  to  last  census  the  number  of  persons  of 
15  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  to  the  whole  population  in  the  ratio  of 
678  to  l.(XX) ;  thus  the  whole  agricultural  population  was  computed  to  be 
14.9iT(\000. 

II.  Forestry. 

The  forestry  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a  council  (consiglio  forestale)  con- 
sisting of  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the  higher  forestry  inspectors,  and  a 
legal  adviser.  The  executive  of  the  department  consists  of  inspectors  of 
various  classes  and  190  guards  with  25  oflBcers  (brigadieri). 
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The  yield  from  the  forests,  including  both  those  free  from  and  those 
tinder  the  forest  regulations  (vincolo),  is  valued  at  about  90,000,000  lire,  as 
follows : — 

Cubic  metres  Lire 

Useful  timber         .        .         1,374,547  17,062,006 

Firewood        .         ,         .         6,289,B41  20,632,380 

Chaxcoal         .        .        .        3,019,148  18,133,294 


Secondary  produce,  T 
excluding  chest-  s 
nuts         .        .     J 


Quintals 
15,527,404 


Total 


32,174,111 


88,001,791 


The  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and   forest  are   thus  in 
round  numbers : — 

Lire 
Cereals,  fibres,  wine,  fruit,  &c.     .        .        2,890  millions 
Animals,  wool,  milk,  cocoons,  &c.         .         1,180        „ 
Forest  yield 88        „ 

Total      .        .        4,158  millions 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mineral  production  in  1888  : — 


Mineral 

Mines 

Tons 

Lire 

Employ  1 .4 

Iron  ore        .... 

44 

177,157 

1,999,331 

1,285 

Copper  and  manganese  ore 

27 

50,718 

1,699,833 

1,463 

Zinc  ore        .        .        .        ") 

87,310 

7,159,441 

[     9,364 

Lead  ore       ... 

97 

35,178 

6,910,058 

Silver  ore     .        .        ,        j 

2,005 

1,923,419 

1,431 

Gold  ore       .... 

21 

10,638 

488,158 

476 

Antimony  ore 

5 

507 

66,246 

228 

Mercury  and  iron  pyrites     . 

12 

14,972 

'1,840,735 

926 

Mineral  fuel  (anthracite,  &c.)' 

32 

366,794 

2,672,574 

2,883 

Sulphur        .... 

362 

376,538 

25,013,014 

28,888 

Salt,    graphite,   boric  acid, 

and  others 
Totals. 

54 

62,130 

2,605,099 

2,167 
49,111 

654 

1,183,947 

52,377,908 

'  Inclusive  of  the  output  from  turbaries  and  factories  of  agglomerate  carbon,  the  total 
quantity  of  fuel  obtained  in  Italy  was  8H7,0G8  tons,  valued  at  10,372,728  lire. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  for  the  years  1878-87  was: — 
1878,  55,078,461  lire ;  1882,  73,815,252  lire;  1883,  70,518,473  lire;  1885, 
58,979,950  lire;  1886,  5:i,.5!'l,771  lire;  1887,49,977,119;  1888,92,377,908. 
The  quarries  of  Italy,  especially  its  marble  (juarrios,  employ  about  20,000 
men  ;  the  annual  output  being  valued  at  a  million  sterling. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  19,387,  with  au  aggregate  tonnage  of  52,797.  These  numbers 
include  64  boats  of  262  ions  engaged  in  coral  fishing.    At  the  same  date 
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there  were  57,355  fishermen,  of  whom  6,602  were  engaged  in  deep-fea 
or  foreign  fishing.  In  1889  there  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  1,388 
boats  of  11,176  tons,  with  8,137  men.  Of  these  boats  51  of  282  tons 
were  employed  in  coral-fishing,  and  48  of  843  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges. 
The  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  that  year  (excluding  foreign  fishing)  was 
estimated  at  13,953,505  lire,  probably  too  low  an  estimate;  the  value 
obtained  from  tunney-fishing  was  1,946,700  lire,  and  from  coral-fishing 
154,732  lire,  the  quantity  (much  less  than  the  average)  being  estimated  at 
3,485  kilogrammes. 

Commerce. 
The  first  two  columns  in  the  following  table  show  the  total 
special  imports  and  exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and 
goods  ill  transit),  the  second  two  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Sxpotte 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lir« 

1885 

1,459.869,801 

950,758,988 

115,367,300 

183,561,600 

1886 

1,458,243,889 

1,028,231.726 

52,711,000 

47,870,000 

1887 

1.604,947,273 

1.002,136,762 

84  806,100 

107,245.000 

1888 

1,174,601,582 

891,934,539 

67,030,400 

75,478.700 

1889 

1 

1,391,154,246 

950,645,760 

49,612,800 

55,058,100 

The  following  table  shows  the  value   of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports  in  1889  : — 


Imports 


Exports 


Grain,  wheat     . 
Cotton,  raw 
Coal  .... 
Timber  for  boilding . 
Sugar,  raw 

„      refined   . 
^Vool,  raw 

.,      manufactures  . 
Machinery 
:SiIk,  unbleached,  raw, 

or  twisted     . 
Fish,  of  all  sorts 
Iron  in  bars,  1st  fusion 
Coffee 

>^ilk, manufactures  of 
r.inen  and  hemp  yam 
ii'ules,  raw  and  dried 
Cheese 

Tobacco  leaf     . 
Cotton   tissues,  pure 
or  mixed — 

„     unbleached 


Ure 

174,548,600 

112.303,625 

107.976,159 

26,988,880 

27,223,630 

179,235 

29,738,670 

44,090,250 

43,558,065 

50,085,000 
31,030,230 
22,845,740 
29,763,580 
12,803,282 
14,549,706 
24,993,620 
15,743,350 
19,265.500 


r,009,871 


Silk,  raw  and  thrown 

„     waste 

„     manufactures 

„     cocoons 
Wine  in  casks  . 
Oil,  olive  . 
Fruit  (fresh)     . 
Eggs 

Coral,  manufactured 
Hemp  and  flax,  raw 
Sulphur,      unrefined 

and  refined  . 
Bice  . 

Cotton,  raw 
Marble       . 
Meat,  fresh  and  salted 
Skins,  raw 
Straw  plaiting  . 
Dyeing  and  tanning 

stuffs     . 
Animals,  oxen  . 
„        horses 


Lire 
295,304.800 
27,515,100 
1 6.958.  TOJS 
.*<,463,«;0O 
47.905.218 
66,321,600 
45,736,880 
18,402,020 
18,293,760 
23,436,718 

23,233,112 
476,055 
19,821,000 
15,962,976 
11,317,050 
16,460,745 
7,259,600 

8,530.694 

8,502,070 
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Imports 

Exports 

Lire 

Lire 

Cotton  bleached 

7,321,058 

Animals,  swine 

4,797,194 

„     coloured  &  dyed 

(5,140,583 

Zinc  ore    . 

11,241,930 

„     printed 

13,987,065 

Lead  ore   . 

1,487,800 

Horses 

28,312,900 

Grain,  wheat     . 

136,800 

Cotton  yarn 

11,063,063 

„      other 

6,051,220 

Oil,  mineral  refined  . 

14,979,489 

Rice 

4,007,280 

Railway  materials     . 

1,483,425 

Indigo 

6,460,800 

Oil,  olive  . 

6,097,875 

Silkworms'   eggs    on 

cards 

2,701,500 

The  following  table  for  1889  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire  (ex- 
cluding precious  metals),  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  leading 
countries  : — 


- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

France   

167,466 

164,826 

United  Kingdom    . 

313,712 

112,709 

Austria  ..... 

153,441 

90,146 

Germany        .... 

156,387 

91,428 

Russia    ..... 

153,587 

9,895 

Switzerland    .... 

62,303 

229,675 

United  States  and  Canada     . 

75,352 

75,586 

Turkey,  Servia,  Roumania 

54,281 

11,455 

Belgium          .... 

46,910 

28,077 

Central  and  South  America  . 

31,766 

71,286 

British  possessions  in  Asia     . 

93,169 

10,786 

Egypt 

20,801 

5,865 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal 

14,290 

10,537 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Italy  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  tlie  Board  of  Tr<ade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Italy 
Imports  of  British 
produce 

£ 
8,009,499 

6,027,165 

£ 
2,773,573 

6,092,470 

£ 
3,072,074 

7,794,177 

£ 
3,418,371 

5,762,941 

£ 
3,230,131 

7,113,040 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Italy  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1889  were:— Olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  367,440Z. ;  hemp,  325,218^.;  oranges 
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and  lemons,  309,410/.;  sulphur,  167.T71Z. :  chemical  products,  192,134/.; 
shumac,  134,016/.;  other  dyes,  77,787/.;  wine,  100,628/.;  almonds, 
78,080/.;  stones,  139,612/. ;  and  iron  ore,  68,452/.  The  value  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  and  yam  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1889 
amounted  to  1,217,263/. ;  coals,  1,735,572/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  onwronght, 
799,497/.;  woollen  manufactures,  870,998/.;  machinery,  624,200/.;  refined 
sugar,  of  the  value  of  64,792/.;  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  287,611/.;  fish, 
145,146/. ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  168,264/. 

In  addition  to  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  (exclusive  of  precious 
metals),  given  as  1,174,601,582  lire,  the  value  of  those  imported  free  of  duty- 
is  stated  at  350,618,417  lire.  The  proportion  of  duty-free  imports  would 
thus  be  about  2985  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re-exportation  and  transit,  in  thousands 
of  lire,  from  1884  to  1888  :— 


- 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Lire 
Re-exportation      .        .       75,833 
Transit  ....       82,412 

Lire      !       Lire 
54,211  i    75,232 
69,867  1    48,418 

Lire 
87,252 
50,046 

Lii« 
78,012 
53,115 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

On  January   1.   1890,  there  were  on  the  registers  of   the  mercantile 
marine  6,810  vessels,  classified  as  follows  : — 


- 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessds 

Total            [ 

For  long  sea  voyapes  . 
For  long  coasting  voyages  . 
For  short  voyages,  fishing,  &c.  . 

Totals   . 

Or  according  to  tonnage  : — 
Yessds  over  1,000  tons    . 
„       801  to  1,000  tons 
„        601  to  800  tons  . 
„        401  to  600  tons  . 
„        201  to  400  tons   . 
„        101  to  200  tons   . 
„        1  to  100  tons 

Totals 

Ko.          Tons 

592     I    358,317 

344     I    1U8,930 

5,506        174,978 

No. 
75 
43 

161 

Tons 
123,133 
31,330 
27,797 

Ko. 

667 

387 

9,667 

Tons 
481,439 
140,260 
203,776 

6,443 

642,225 

279 

183,249 

6,731 

824,474 

39 

75 

143 

373 

1       314 

301 

5,207 

34,140 
66,629 
99,446 

182,407 
93,931 
42,679 

122,993 

76 
12 
21 
23 
39 
17 
91 

139,180 
10,445 
15,003 
11,520 
11,236 
2,363 
3,503 

105 
87 
164 
396 
353 
318 
5,398 

163,330 
77,074 
114,449 
193,937 
105,167 
46,043 
125,495 

6,442     1   642,225 

379 

183,349 

6,721 

824,474 

In  1889  there  entered  Italian  ports  107,188  Italian  vessels  of  13,312,182 
tons,  and  9,602  foreign  vessels  of  7,594' 133  tons;  in  all  116,790  vessels  of 
20,906,315  tons.  There  cleared  from  Italian  ports  106,299  Italian  vessels  of 
13,234,051  tons,  and  946  foreign  vessels  of  7,530,610  tons ;  in  all  115,759 
vessels  of  20,764,661  tons. 
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At  the  principal  Italian  ports  the  numbers  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  in  1889  were  : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

Port 

Ko. 

Tonnage 

>«'(). 

Tonnage 

Genoa 

7,512 

8,267,131 

7,199 

3,215,877 

Leghorn   . 

4,061 

1,323,752 

3,970 

1,311,542 

Naples 

3,704 

1,681,21)6 

3,672 

1,670,659 

Messina    . 

3,888 

1,229,008 

3,896 

1,234,746 

Palermo    .         . 

3,347 

1,094,617 

3,325 

1.100,887 

Venice 

3,052 

935,833 

3,024 

933,441 

Of  the  279  Italian  steam  vessels,  109  of  103,061  tons  belong  to  the 
*  Italian  General  Navigation  '  (Society  Florio  e  Rubattino — Genoa  and 
Palermo),  while  29  oi:  39,711  tons  belong  to  other  shipping  companies, 
mostly  of  Genoa. 

Internal  Communications. 

On  June  30,  1886,  there  existed  9,176  kilometres  of  national,  30,046 
kilometres  of  provincial,  and  41,457  kilometres  of  obligatory  communal 
road,  in  all  80,679  kilometres.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  28 
kilometres  for  every  100  square  kilometres  of  surface ;  the  proportion 
being  60  in  Lombardy,  40  in  Venetia,  33  in  Tuscany,  19  in  Sicily,  and  13 
in  Sardinia. 

Statistics  regarding  river  and  canal  traffic  do  not  exist.  The  Po  is 
navigable  for  543  kilometres,  the  Adige  for  212  kilometres,  the  Tiber  for  144 
kilometres,  and  the  Arno  for  106  kilometres.  There  are  besides  upwards  of 
1,054  kilometres  of  navigable  canal. 

I.  Railways. 

A  -large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  April  27,  1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has 
been  transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  but 
at  the  end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  December  31,  1887,  there  were  7,625  kilometres  of  State  railway, 
344  kilometres  jointly  State  and  companies',  and  3,862  kilometres  of  com- 
panies' railway ;  in  all  11,831  kilometres.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines 
January  1,  1890,  was : — Mediterranean,  4,770  kilometres  ;  Adriatic,  5,177 
kilometres ;  Sicilian,  714  kilometres ;  Sardinian,  759  kilometres  ;  various, 
J.,643  kilometres ;  total,  13,063  kilometres. 

;  In  1887  the  total  receipts  were  236,266,276  lire,  of  which  95,132,681  lire 
were  for  passenger  tratfic.  In  the  same  year  tlie  expenses  were  156,604,100 
lire.  By  slow  trains  there  were  forwarded  15,0£  1,341  tons  of  goods,  and 
hy  fast  trains  7,496,673  quintals  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  855,211,000  lire. 
The  number  of  pas.sengors  was  in  all  45,518,604. 

Up  to  October  1,  1888,  there  had  been  constructed  2,262  kilometres  of 
tram  way. 
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II,  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  there  were  transmitted 
167,052,102  letters  and  post-cards,  to  which  39,110,351  Government  official 
letters  have  to  be  added.  There  were  sent  also  5,961,505  manuscript 
papers,  169,029,750  periodicals  and  other  printed  matter,  and  5,578,788 
parcels.  The  total  receipts  were  44,072,875  lire,  and  expenses  39,211,548 
lire.    On  June  30, 1889,  there  were  5,316  post-offices. 

The  public  telegraph  ser\ice  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Ccovemment,  certain 
concessions,  however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramway  companies. 
On  June  30,  1889,  the  length  of  line  and  wire  on  land  was  :— 


Kilometres 
Government  lines    33,025 
Railway  „         2,299 


Kilometres 

wire     95,026 

„      31,096 


Total     .      35,322 


126,122 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  there  were  despatched  from 
Government  and  railway  telegraph  offices  7,708,009  private  telegrams  in- 
land, and  there  were  sent  or  received  from  abroad  1,470,273  telegrams.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  14,742,228  lire,  and  the  expenses  to  13,620,130  lire. 
Number  of  State  offices,  2,477,  other  offices,  1,806. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1885  to  1889  in  thousands  of  lire  :— 


1 

1885         1          1886         1         1887 

1888 

1889         . 

'  State  notes  . 
Bank  notes . 

1,000  lire        1,000  Lire         1,000  Lire 
493,232          446,665         395,185 
948,452    !  1,031,870      1,075,743 

1.000  Lire 

346,338 

1,074,877 

1,000  Lire 

344,185 

1,116,592 

Value  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coined  from  1884  to  1888,  exclusive  of 
re-coinage : — 


Tear 

Total            i             Gold 

Silver                       Bronze 

'     1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

1888 

322,100                322,100 

3,294,680              3,294,680 

2,275,512       j       1,180,160 

31,304,648       1             — 

2,433,950       1       2,433,950 

j               

l,095,:i'52                    — 
31,304,648                    — 

In  1889  there  was  no  new  coinage.  The  re-coinage,  1889,  consisted  of 
silver  to  the  value  of  311,960  lire,  and  bronze  to  the  value  of  50,000  lire. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  There  are  six  banks  authorised  to 
issue  notes.     There  are  besides  many  private  banking  institutes.     The  fol- 
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lowing  shows  the  state  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  these  six  banks  on 
December  31,  1889,  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


- 

Assets 

- 

Liabilities 

Cash  and  reserve 

Bills     .... 

Credits 

Deposits 

Various  securities 

Total  . 

1,000  Lire 
512,650 
743,596 
203,218 
869,208 
722,996 

Capital 

Notes  in  circulation     . 
Accounts  current 
Titles    and    valuables 

deposited 
Various        .        .        . 

Total  . 

1,000.  Lire 
315,750 

1,114,124 
338,455 

869,208 
404,218 

3,051,668 

3,041,755 

There  are  692  co-operative  credit  societies  and  popular  banks,  with 
assets  at  the  end  of  1888  amounting  to  742,747,344  lire,  and  liabilities 
732,919,581  lire;  161  ordinary  credit  companies,  with  assets  2,152,864,193 
lire,  and  liabilities  2,130,317,730  lire.  Eleven  agrarian  credit  companies 
had  assets  58,579,154  lire,  and  liabilities  58,317,156  lire.  There  are  9  credit 
foncier 'companies,  with  assets  778,999,121  lire,  and  liabilities  773,001,998 
lire. 

Post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  January  1,  1876. 
Private  savings-banks  are  subject  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Govern- 
ment inspection.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  post-office, 
ordinary  and  co-operative  savings-banks  on  December  31,  1888,  with  the 
numbers  of  their  depositors  and  amount  deposited  at  that  date,  and  the 
deposits  and  repayments  made  during  the  year  1888  : — 


- 

Offices 

Depositors 

In  1888 

Deposits 

Repayments 

Post-office  savings-banks    . 
Ordinary          „         „ 
Co-operative    „         „ 

4,317 
393 
696 

1,754,574 

1,333,820 

420,171 

Lire                Lire 

264,502,039     172,601,009 

1,116,279,254      364,628,019 

348,939,499     379,936,360 

Lire 
156,274,067 
363,211,019 
386,218,441 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of 
France,  the  names  only  being  altered,  the  iranc  changing  into  the  lira, 
divided  into  100  centesimi,  tlie  kilogramme  into  the  cliilogramma,  the 
m^tre  into  the  metro,  the  hectare  into  the  ettaro,  and  so  on.  The  British 
equivalents  are — 

Money. 

The  Lira  of  100  Centesimi  ;  intrinsic  value,  25'22^  to  \l.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Grammo         .....       =        15*434  grains  troy. 

„     Chilogramma =         220  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     QuintaU  Metrico    ,...•=     220        „  „ 
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The  Tonnellata 

„     Litru,  Liquid  Measure    . 

^^^  ,.,       ( Liquid  Measure 
„     EttohtTO  -^^^^^^^^^ 

„  Metro      .... 

.,  Chilometro 

„  Metro  Cuba  \ 

,,  Stero  I 

„  Ettarii,or  Hectare 

„  Square  Chilometro 


=  2,200  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
=         022  imperial  gallon. 
=        22 
=         2-75       „       bushels. 

3-28  feet  or  39-37  inches. 
=  1,093  \-ards. 

=       35-31  cubic  feet. 

r.         2-47  acres. 

=         0386  square  mile. 

(2*59  sq.  chilo  =  1  sq.  mile.) 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Italy  is  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Count  Tomielli-Brusati  de  Vergano ;  appointed  Januarf 
1890. 

Secretary. — Count  de  Heriscliel  de  Minerbi. 

Xaral  Attache. — Chevalier  Captain  Grenet. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  (C.G.),  Aden,  Bombay,  Calcutta  (C.G.),  Capa  Town,  Colombo, 
Gibraltar,  Halifax,  Melbourne,  Rangoon,  Singapore. 

2.  Of  Great  Bbitaix  in  Italy. 

Ambassador. — Right  Hon.  theMarquisof  Dufferinand  Ava,  G.C.B.,  K.P., 
G.C.S.I.,  Reborn  1826;  Governor-General  of  Canada  1872-78;  Ambati-iador 
to  Russia  1879-81;  to  Turkey  1881-84;  Governor-General  of  India 
1884-88;  appointed  to  Italy  Dec.  1,  1888.  - 

Secretary. — Henrv  N.  Dering. 

Military  Attache'.— lAeat.-{2o\.  3.  R.  Slade,  R.A.,  C.B. 

Xaral  Attache.— CaTpt.  Sir  W.  Cecil  Henry  Domville,  Bart.,  R.X. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rome,  Cagliari,  Florence  (CO.), 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

Italy  claims  possessions  in  Africa  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  extending 
from  Cape  Kasar  (18°  2'  N.)  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Raheita.on  the  strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb(  12°  30'  N).  This  tract  comprises 
Massovvah  and  its  territory  (with  the  adjacent  Dahlak  archipelago),  and 
Assab  and  its  territory,  with  Beilul  and  Gubbi  to  Cape  Rakhmat  and  Cape 
Sintiar.  The  territory  of  Assab,  on  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  Aden,  has  an 
area  of  548  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,800  (l'^«S'>.  The  length 
of  coast  is  about  670  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
nomadic,  is  roughly  estimated  at  219,600;  Massowah  having  16,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  500  are  Palians  (exclusive  of  the  farrison),  700  Greeks, 
50  other  Europeans,  and  100  Banians  (Indians).  Tiade  of  Massowah  in 
1887  (imports  and  exports),  by  land,  1.'j8,920  lire  ;  by  sea,  12,614,447  lire; 
vessels  entered,  2,065  (1,241  Italian)  of  200,997  tons;  cleared,  1871,  1.200 
Italian,  of  211,143  tons.  There  are  17  miles  of  railway  from  Mass  )\vah 
to  Saate.  During  the  year  1889  Keren  was  occupied  in  June,  Asm  i  a  in 
August. 

In  February  1889  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Fomali  coast  (5°  .3  !'  N. 
to  2°  30'  X.),  put  his  sultanate  undi.r  the  protection  of  Italy.  In  Ap.il 
1889  the  protectorate  was  extended  to  tlie  couatry  between  5°  33'  N  and 
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8°  3'  N.  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  :Mijertain  Somalis,  who  at  tlie 
same  time  bound  himself  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  other  power  regard- 
ing the  rest  of  his  territory.  In  November  188'.)  the  coast  of  Benadir, 
from  the  sultanate  of  Obbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  (2°  30'  N.  to  0°  15'  S.)> 
was  declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Italy;  but  that  is  still  (Janu- 
ary 1891)  under  arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 

In  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  May  2,  1889,.  and  ;i  subsequent  conven- 
tion, ratified  February  25,  1890,  the  region  comprising  Abyssinia  and  Shoa 
is  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence. 

According  to  Prof.  Guido  Cora,  of  Turin,  the  "area  and  population  of  the- 
territories  under  Italian  influence  (including  Abyssinia  and  Shoa)  are  the 
following : — 

Area  in        t>       i  •.■ 
sq.  miles       I'opiilat'on 
Possegswou  : 

Country  around  Massowah,  with  Keren  and 

Asmara 3,100  250,000 

Dahlak  Archipelago 420  2,000 

Assab  Territory 550  6,800 

Protectorate : 

Territory  of  the  Habab,  Bogos,  Beni- Amer,  kc.      1 8,000  200,000 

Territory  of  the  Afar  or  Danakil,  including 

the  Sultanate  of  Aussa  ....       34,000  200,000 

Spmali  coast  (Obbia,  kc),  with  a  tract  of  the 
Interior    country    extending    to    Wadi 

Nogal  and  Mudug 90,000  300,000 

Kingdom  of  Abyssinia  (Tigre,  Lasta,  Am- 

hara,  Gojam,  Shoa,  KaflEa,  Harrar,  &c.)  .     190,000      5,000,000 

Total i!3G,070       5,958,800 

ABYSSINIA  AND    SHOA. 

The  ancient  Empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  '  Ethiopia,'  includes  the  Kingdoms 
of  Tigre,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west 
and  centre;  Shoa  in  the  south;  besides  the  outlying  territories  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  Bogos,  Shoho,  Mensa,  Barea,  Bazen  (Kunama),  Habab, 
and  Heni-Amer  in  the  north ;  the  Shankalla  in  the  west ;  tlie  Gnlla  and 
Kaffa  lands  beyond  Shoa,  and  the  Afar  (Danakil)  and  Adal  country  occu- 
pying the  lowlands  between  Abyssinia  proper  and  the  coast. 

Throughout  the  historic  period  the  supreme  authority  has  shifted  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  local  wars  from  one  dynasty  to  anotlier.  After  the 
overthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  English  in  18(58,  the  suze- 
rain power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigre,  who  a.ssumed  the  old  title  of 
Negus  Negust  ('King  of  Kings'), and  was  crowned  in  1872 as  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  tliis  potentate  in  1889,  Mcnelek 
II.,  King  of  Shoa,  became  tlie  suireme  ruhn'  of  Abyssinia,  which  region  has 
practically  become  an  Italian  protectt)rate  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  May  2, 
1889,  confirmed  and  extended  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  a  convention 
for  'mutual  protection  '  between  Menelek  and  Umberto  I.,  King  of  Ital}'. 

The  political  institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  chanicter,  analogous 
to  tho-e  of  mediicval  Europe.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown  is 
checked  by  custom,  as  well  as  by  an  ancient  code  of  laws.  There  are 
twenty-four  great  feudal  lords,  who,  like  the  provincial  governors,  and  even 
many  of  the  vill.oge  chiefs,  exercise  royal  functions,  but  are  responsible  to 
ihe  Crown  for  the  local  taxes,  which  are  usually  paid  in  kind. 


The  subjoined  table  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population 
(which  differs  somewhat  from  Professor  Guido  Cora's  estimate)  of  the 
great  political  divisions  of  Abyssinia  taken  in  its  widest  sense : — 

.4.'^«  Population 

Tigre,  Lasta,  Amhara,  and  Gojam  .        .         .  80,000  2,000,000 

Shoa 26,000  1,500,000 

Territory  of  the  Bogos,  Mensas,  Beni-Amer,  &c  28,000  100,000 

Territory  of  the  Afars  and  Atlals  (Danakil)   ,  40,000  200,000 
Territory  of  the  Issa  and  other  dependent 

Somali  tribes COOO  60,000 

Galla  and  Kaffa  lands 64,000  3,500,000 

Total 244,000      7,360,000 

As  indicated  by  their  Arab  designation  Habath,  or  '  mixed '  (whence 
Abyssinia),  the  inhabitants  form  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  Hamites  and 
Semites,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  negro  blood.  The  aboriginal  and 
stUl  predominant  element  is  the  Hamite.  But  throughout  historic  times 
the  political  ascendency  has  belonged  to  the  Semites  of  Tigr4,  Amhara,  and 
Shoa,  who  emigrated  from  Arabia  at  an  unknown  epoch,  and  who  still 
speak  dialects  of  the  Ghez  or  old  Ethiopic  language,  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Semitic  linguistic  family.  They  call  themselves  Itiopiavian  (*  Ethio- 
pians ').  Since  their  conversion  in  the  fourth  century  they  have  remained 
members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  are  consequently  Monophysites. 
The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the  Church,  is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  his  influence  is  controlled  by 
the  Echegheh,  a  native  ecclesiastical  dignitarj-,  who  presides  over  the 
religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monks.  The  Falashas  appear  to 
have  been  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by  Jewish  missionaries,  and  still 
practise  many  Jewish  rites. 

Education  is  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
who  instruct  a  limited  number  of  children  in  grammar,  choral  singing, 
poetry,  and  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  This  education  is  gratuitous,  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  imparted  constit  ute  the  somewhat  influential  class  of 
dabtara  or  literati.  There  is  no  special  class  of  magistrates  or  judges, 
justice  being  entirely  administered  by  the  provincial  governors,  landed 
proprietors,  and  thum,  or  petty  chiefs.  Besides  the  chiefs  and  their 
retainers  summoned  in  time  of  war,  the  king  maintains  a  permanent  army 
of  Wottoader  or  '  mercenaries,'  most  of  whom  are  now  armed  with  rifles 
instead  of  the  national  weapons,  shield  and  lance. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  lai^e  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  goats.  Wild  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and 
vine  thrive  well  in  many  districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated. 
The  forests  abound  in  valuable  trees.  The  chief  exports  are  skins,  ivory, 
butter,  gums,  mules,  forwarded  mainly  through  Massowah.  British  im- 
ports amounted  in  1887  to  14,000?.,  in  1888  to  3,270Z.,  and  in  1889  to  1,174/. 
Besides  Maria  Theresa  pieces,  bales  of  cloth  and  salt  are' still  used  as  cur- 
rency. Towns  are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a 
population  of  over  5,000.  The  most  important,  politically  and  commercially, 
are:  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara,  5,(  lOO ;  Ad  ua,  capital  of  figre,  3,000 ;  Aks  im, 
ancient  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000 ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of 
Tigre,    1,000;   Ankober,  former  capital  of   Shoa,   7,000;  Licheh,  present 
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capital  of  Shoa,  3,003 ;  Debra- Tabor,  Magdala,  and  Makalle,  ocsasional 
royal  residences  ;  Besso  and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading  centres  ; 
Amba-Mariam,  4,000 ;  Mahdera-Mariam,  4,000. 

Books  op  Kefebence  on  Abyssinia. 

liruce  (James).  Travels  to  discover  tlie  Source  of  the  Nile. 

Rohlfs  (G.),  Maine  Mission  nach  Abessinien. 

D'Abbadie  (Antoine),  G^odesie  d'Ethiopie,  and  numerous  other  memoirs 

Wilkins  (H.  St.  Clair),  Keconnoitring  in  Abyssinia. 

Blanford,  The  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia. 

Heuglin  (Th.  von),  Ileise  nach  Abessinien. 

Ruppell  (E.),  Reise  in  Abyssinien. 

Mumiger  (W.),  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1869,  and  other  wiitings. 

Lefebvre,  Voyage  in  Abyssinia. 

Raffray,  Abyssinie. 

Harris,  Tlie  Highlands  of  Etliiopia. 

ArUinori  Exploratore,  1882,  and  other  writings. 

Hartmnnn,  Abyssinien  und  die  Ubrigen  Gebiete  der  Ostkilste  Afrikas. 

intern  (Henry  A.),  Wanderings  among  the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia. 

Lyean  (G.),  Voyage  e:i  Abyssinie. 

Jilane  (Henry),  A  Narrative  of  Captivity  in  Abyssinia. 

Numerous  papers  by  Bianchi,  Cecchi,  Giulietti,  and  others,  in  Guido  Cora's  Co.-:mos ;  Explora- 
tore ;  and  Bollettino  of  tlie  Italian  Geographical  So  'iety. 

Levnsseur  (Prof.  E.),  Tlie  Area  and  Population  of  Ethiopia,  in  Bulletin  of  tlie  International 
Statistical  Institute. 

Riclus,  Universal  Geography.    Vol.  X. 

Cora  (G.),  Several  Special  Maps  of  Assab,  Massowah,  Afar  Country,  and  of  the  other  Italian 
Possessions  and  adjoining  Countries,  published  in  Turin  from  1881  to  1890. 

Documenti  Diplomatici  presentati  al  Parlamento  Italiano.  N.  XIV.  L'  Occupazione  di 
Keren  e  dell'  Asmara.    N.  XV.    Etiopia.    Rome,  1889. 

Mnssaja  (G.),  I  miei  Treuta  cinque  Anni  di  Missione  nell'  Alta  Etiopia.    7  vols.    Rome, 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Italy. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Censimenti  della  Popolazione  del  Regno  d' Italia— 1861,  1871,  1881,  eseguiti  a  cura  della 
Direzione  Geuerale  di  Statistica. 

Censimenti  degli  Italian!  all'  estero,  1871, 1881.    Id. 

S  iperficie  del  Regno  d'  Italia  va'.utata  nel  1881.  Pubblicazione  dell'  Istltuto  Geograflco 
Mihtare  (Firenze). 

L'  Italia  eoonom-ca  negli  an:ii  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  e  1873,  5  volurai.  The  first  four 
years  are  by  Dr.  Pietro  Maestri :  tlie  volume  for  1873  is  an  official  publication  issued  by  the 
Uffieio  della  Staristica  G«nerale  d'  Iraliii. 

Annuario  statistico  italiano.  anni  1878, 1881,  1884, 1886, 1887-88  e  1889-90.  Puliblicazione 
della  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica. 

Anna'i  di  Statistica.  10  volumes  oi  the  first  series,  25  of  the  second  series,  15  of  the  third 
series,  a  ul  45  of  the  fourth  series,  are  now  published.    Id. 

Saggio  di  bibliografia  statistictv  Italiana.  3a  elizione  accresciuta.  Rome,  1889.  Pubbli- 
cazione della  Direzione  Generale  di  Statistica. 

Annuario  dei  Ministeri  del  e  Fiiianze  e  del  Tesoro.  Statistica  flnanziaria.  Pubblicazione 
annuile  dei  Ministeri  meilesimi. 

Annuario  Mi'itaro  e  Annuario  ufflciale  della  Regla  Harlna.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del 
rispettivi  Minister!. 

Relazionc  sulle  leve  e  sulle  vicende  del  Ro.  Eserclto.  Pubblicazione  a-mualc  del  Ministero 
della  Guerra. 

Relazione  sulle  leve  di  mare.    Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  della  Marina. 

Relazione  sul  servizio  posta'e.  sul  servizio  delle  casse  jiostali  di  ris  [larniio  e  snl  soryizio 
telegraphico.    Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  delle  Poste  e  del  Teljgrafl. 

Reliizione  suU'  esercizio  del  e  strade  ferrate  italiane.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero 
del  Lavori  Pubblici. 

Stati  di  Previslone  dell'  Ent  vta  e  de'la  Spesa,  e  Conti  General!  Consuntlvi.  Pubblicasioni 
annual!  del  Ministero  del  Tesoro. 

La  Gerarohia  Catto'.ica,  la  famiglia  e  la  CappellaPontificia.  Rome.  Pubblicazione  annuale 
deir  autorita  ecc^lesiastica. 

Movitncutu  dello  Stuto  clTlle.  Pubblicazione  annuale  della  Direzione  Generale  delta 
-Statistica. 
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Statistica  dell'  Istruzione.   Id. 

Statist  ica  ?iuJiziaria  civile  e  coamerciale  e  Statistica  gindizioria  penale.  Pnbblicazioni 
annnali  della  Dirczione  Gencrale  ili  Statistics. 

Statistica  (ieila  St.impa  pericxiica.    Pubbl icazione  biennale.  LI. 

Atti  deila  Giuuta  per  J'  iuchiesta  agraria  e  snlla  coadiziunc  della  classo  agricola.  Rome, 
1880-84. 

Bollettino  di  notizie  agrarie.     Pnbblicazione  periodica  del   lUnistero  di  Agricoltnra, 
Industria  •■  i".>!i!inercio(Direzione  Generale  dell'  Agricoltura). 
Rivi^t;'. 'l.i  servizio  niinerario.    PnbblicazioDe  anooale.    Id. 

BoLlett::!'!  'M  uotizie  siil  crcilito  e  la  preridenza.  Pubblicazione  mensile  del  Mini£ten>  di 
Agricoltura,  Ind.  e  Comm. 

Le  Socict,!  Cooperative  di  credito  e  banche  popolari,  le  SocietA  ordinarie  di  credito,  le 
Societ3edlFtitTitidicr€ditoagrarioegUIstitutidicre<litofondiario.  Pnbblicazioneaunnale.  Id. 
BoUettini  del  ri«pannio. — Pubblicazione  semestrale  del  Mioistero  di  Agricoltura,  lud.  e 
Comm. 

Bollettino  dei  ^rodotti  delle  ferrovie.  Pubblicazione  mensile  del  Ministero  dei  Lavori 
Pubblici. 

Atti  della  Commissiooi  d'  inchiesta  sull*  esenuzio  del'.e  ferrorie  italiane. 
Relazinni  sulle  strade  comnnali,  provincial!  e  nazionaU.    I*aboUcaz;one  annuale  del  Mini:- 
tero  dei  Lavori  Pubblici. 

Atti  della  Commi$sioue  d'  incliiesta  su'la  marina  mercantile. 

Salle  condizioue  della  marina  mercantile  italiana.  Pubblicazione  annnale  dd  Ministero 
della  Marina. 

Movimeuto  della  narlgazione  nei  Forti  del  Begno.  Pnbblicazione  annnale  del  Ministeio 
delle  Finanze. 

Movimeuto  Commerciale  del  Regno  d'  Italia.    Id. 

Statistica  dei  Bilanci  comnnali.  Pubblicazione  annnale  della  Direxione  General  della 
Statistica. 

Statistica  dei  bilanci  provincial?.    Id. 

Statistica  dei  debiti  comnnali  e  provincial!.  Pubblieaxione  periodic*  ddla  XMresione 
Generale  deUa  Statistica. 

Posseilimeiui  e  protettorati  exiropei  in  Africa,  1890.  Raccoltc  di  notizie  geografiche, 
storiche,  politicbe  uiilitari  sulle  regioni  co-iiere  africaiie,  corretlate  di  38  tlisegni  iiitercalati 
iiel  testo  e  di  5  carte  separate,  2a  edizione.  Pobblicazioue  del  Corpo  di  Stato  Maggiore 
italiano.    Rnnia.  tip.  Voghera,  1890. 

Proveilimenti  per  la  costituzione  e  1'  ordinamento  di  ana  Oolonia  Italiana  in  Assab.  Mi- 
nistero degli  Affari  Esteri,  1882. 

Memoria  soil'  ordinamento  politico-anirainistrativo  e  stU'.e  condizioni  economiche  di 
Massaua,  presentata  alia  Camera  dei  Dcputati  dal  Miuistro  degli  Affari  Esteri  (Di  Robilant), 
uella  tomata  del  30  gingno  1886.  Atti  parlamentari— I^alatura  XVL  Prima  sesdone  1886, 
Doc.  X. 

Documenti  diplomatici  preseutati  al  Parlameuto  italiano  dal  Presidente  del  Consiglio 
Ministro  ad  interim  degli  Affari  Esteri  (Crispi)  tli  concerto  col  Hinisuo  della  Uuerra  (BertoU  - 
Viale).    Massaua.    Seduta  del  24  aprile  18iW.    Id.  id.    Seconda  sessfone  1887-88.    N.  XVII. 

(Documenti).  

Id.  id.  id.  Ma=sana  (2a  serie).  Seduta  ilelV  8  novembre  1888.  Id.  id.  id.  X.  XTHl.  bis  (id.). 
Id.  id.  id.    L'occupaHotw  di  Keren  e  dell'  Atamra.    Sednta  dd  17  Dicembre  1889.    Id.  id. 
quarta  Sessione  18«iti-90.    X.  XIV.  (id.). 

Id.  id.  id.     Etiopia.    Id.  id.  id.  id.    N.  XV.  (id.). 

P.eports  from  British  Diiiloniatic  and  Consular  Officers  for  1889.    London,  1890. 
Report  on  the  .Sicilian  Vintage  of  1889  in  Xo.  155  ;  and  on  the  Tield  of  Cocoons  in  Italy 
in  18{<9,  in  Xo.  173  of  'Reports  on  Subjects  of  General  Interest.'    Loniiou,  189(i. 

Trade  of  Italy  with  the  United  Kiugdom  ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
rniteii  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Poseessious  for  tlie  Year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
Lonilou,  1890. 

HerUUt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.    London,  1891. 

2.  Nox-Official  Publicatioxs. 

AmrUi  Amato,  Dizionario  corografico  deli'  Italia.    Milano,  Vallanli,  s.  d.    8  toIs.  in  4to. 

Bertuclerk  (Dr.  W.  X.),  Riual  Italv  ;  an  Account  of  the  present  Agricultural  CJondition  of 
the  Kingdom.    London,  1888. 

Botlio  (L.),  Di  alcuni  indici  misivratori  del  movimento  economico  in  Italia.  Roma,  tipo- 
grafia  della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  1891. 

JJerlulotti  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastica  d'  Italia.  Savona,  1885. 

Gfli^n^<i  (A.),  Italv  Revisited.    2  vols.    8.   London,  1876. 

Z^r«>ie!fc(Emileile),  L'ltalieactnelle.    8,     Paris,  1881. 

S/orpuryo  (Emilio ),  La  fiuanza  italiana  daUa  foudasione  del  regno  fino  a  questi  giorm. 
8.    Roma,  1874. 
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JAPAN. 

(NiPHON.) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu  660  B.C.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
ruling  (de  jure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shiogun  (the  de  facto  sovereign),  wlio  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  Kotei  or  Emperor  ;  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is 
the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  '  The  Honourable  Gate.' 

Mikado  of  Japa7i.—ARitsuhito,  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Feb.  1.3,  1867  ;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  born  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Offspring. — Prince  Yoshihito,  born  Aug.  31,  1877  ;  Princess 
Masa,  born  Sept.  30,  1888. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  1 1 ,  1889,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  descendants. 
In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne  devolves  upon 
the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil  list  fori 889-90 
.amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy .  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
mulgated on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  liim,  and  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who 
deliberate  upon  important  matters  of  State  when  they  have 
been  consulted  by  the  Emperor.     The  Emperor  can  declare  war, 
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make  peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the 
lejjislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to 
convoke  the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to 
tUssolve  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  con- 
sists of  two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
Both  Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make 
representations  to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  imperial 
family  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwartls ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the 
age  of  25  and  upwards  (11  princes  and  28  marquises)  ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts, 
and  barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each 
order  (80  counts,  355  viscounts,  29  barons) ;  (4)  persons  above  the  age  of 
30  years,  who  have  been  nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meri- 
torious services  to  the  State  or  for  erudition ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  have 
been  elected  in  each  Fu  and  Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  of  above  the  age  of  30  years,  paying  therein  the  highest 
amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land,  industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of  membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is 
seven  years  ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life.  Theimmber  of  members  under 
(4)  and  (5)  not  to  excee<l  the  number  of  other  members.  The  entire  member- 
ship of  House  of  Peers  is  to  be  about  300. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  number  300,  a  fixed 
number  being  returned  from  each  election  district.  The  proportion  of  the 
number  of  members  to  the  population  is  about  one  member  to  128,000. 
The  qualifications  of  electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less 
than  full  25  years  of  age  ;  (2)  fixed  permanent  and  actual  residence  in  the 
Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less  than  a  year ;  (3)  payment  of  direct  national  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  15  yen  for  one  year  in  the  Fu  or  Ken,  and 
in  case  of  income  tax  for  three  years. 

The  qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same 
as  those  of  electors,  except  that  they  must  be  of  not  less  than  30 years,  and 
need  not  have  fixed  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  The  term  of  membership 
is  four  years. 

Disqualified  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  ofiicials  of 
the  Imperial  Household,  judges,  auditors,  officials  connected  with  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  police  officials,  officials  of  electoral  districts  within  their  own 
districts,  military  an4  naval  officers,  and  priests  or  ministers  of  religion. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  nominated  by 
the  Emperor  from  among  the  members,  and  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from 
among  three  candidates  elected  by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  both 
Houses  receive  annual  salary  of  4,000  yen ;  Vice-Presidents,  2,000  ytn : 
elected  and  nominated  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  800  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  No  one  U 
allowed  to  decline  these  annual  allowances. 

The  Imperial  Diet  has  control  over  the  finances  and  the  administration 
<£  justice.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  system  is  that  of  gcrutin  ue 
te.    The  Diet  must  be  assembled  once  cverv  vear. 
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Local  Government. 

At  the  head  of  local  admhiistratiou  in  the  provinces  are  the  governors, 
one  of  them  residing  in  each  of  the  4(i  districts  (3  Fus  and  43  Kens)  into 
which  Japan  is  divided.  In  1879  city  and  prefectural  assemblies  were 
created,  based  on  the  principle  of  election ;  their  power  is  confined  to 
fixing  the  estimates  of  the  local  rates,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
governors,  and  finally  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the 
assembly  are  all  male  citizens  25  j-cars  of  age,  resident  in  the  district  at 
least  three  consecutive  years,  and  paying  land  tax  of  more  than  ten  yen 
annual!}'.  The  franchise  is  conferred  on  all  male  citizens  of  20  years, 
residing  in  the  district,  and  paying  more  than  five  yen  land  tax.  Annu- 
ally, or  in  every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  local  administration.  Each 
district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (Jm),  and  counties  {gun),  each  with  its 
chief  magistrate  (chu),  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island  of  Hokkaida 
(Yezo)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decentralisation  and  self-govern- 
ment a  system  of  local  administration  in  sht  (municipality),  cJio  (town),  and 
gon  (village)  was  established  by  Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which 
came  into  effect  April  1,  1889,  and  is  to  be  applied  gradually,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  these  localities. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  is  geographically  divided  into  the  four  islands  of 
Honshiu  or  Nippon,  the  central  and  most  important  territory  ; 
Kiushiu,  '  the  nine  provinces/  the  south-western  island  ; 
Shikoku,  '  the  four  states,'  the  southern  island  ;  and  Hokkaidd 
(Yezo)  to  the  north  of  Honshiu  ;  besides  the  Liukiu,  Sado, 
Awaji,  Oki,  Tsushima,  and  Bonin  Islands.  Administratively 
there  exists  a  division  into  three  '  Fu  '  and  forty-three  '  Ken,'  or 
.prefectures.  There  is  also  a  politica  division  into  85  provinces, 
37  urban  and  805  rural  arrondissements,  12,002  towns,  and 
58,433  villages  (1888). 

The  population  of  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  since 
1879  :— 


Year 

Population 
(Jan. 1) 

Annual 

IncTeaso 

per  ct. 

Year 

Bopulatlon 
(Jan.  1) 

Annual 
Increase 
per  ct. 

187a 
1 885 
1886 

35,7r>8.584 

37,808,987 
38,151,217 

1  05 
0-75 

1887 
1888 
1889 

38,507,177 
39,069,007 
39,607,234 

0-93 
1-46 
1-.38 

The  total  area  of  Japan,  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
1889  (Jan.  1),  is  147,655  .square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
39,607,234,  namely,  20,008,445  males  and  19,598,789  females,  as 
follows  : — 
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Sq.  M.     Population 

Density 
per 
sq.  m. 

1 

Sq.  M. 

Population 

per 
eq.  m. 

Central  Nippon 
Xorthem     „ 
Western      „ 

1 

Total  Xippon 

36,600 
30,304 
30,681 

15,331,659 
5,993,017 
9,096,486 

418-09 
198-38 
439-85 

;  Shikokn. 
i  Kiiuhin. 
'  HoUaidO 

7,031 
16,840 
36,399 

147,655 

8,838,831 

6,103,446 

354,805 

403-34 

363-44 

7-03 

87,485 

30,430,163 

347-73 

Grand  tot. 

39,607,234 

368-24 

In  1888  the  population  was  divided  among  the  varions  classes  as 
follows: — Imperial  family,  46;  kwazoku,  or  nobles,  3,811;  shizoku,  or 
knights  (formerly  retainers  of  the  damios),  1,976,480;  common  people, 
37,626,943.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  1888  was  8,614,  of  which  4,806 
were  Chinese,  1,623  English,  849  Americans,  488  Germans,  312  French. 
The  number  of  Japanese  residents  abroad  in  1888  was  6,552. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  the  five  years  1884-88: — 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

975,252 
1,024,574 
1,050,617 
1,058,137 
1,172,729 

705,126 
886,824 
938,343 
763,456 
752,834 

287,743 
259,497 
315,311 
334,149 
330,246 

270,126 
137,750 
112,274 
304,681 
419,895 

In  1886  the  still-births  numbered  58,350,  and  living  illegitimate, 
41,322 ;  in  1887  the  former  60,865,  the  latter  49,767.  In  1888  the  former 
77,495,  the  latter  63,754. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  cities,  with  their  populations  in 

1888:— 


Tokvo  . 

.  1,313,299 

Tovama 

55,300 

Shizuoku     . 

40,555 

Osaka  . 

.     442,658 

Wakavama . 

55,097 

Fukui 

39,8.VS 

Kioto   . 

.     275,780 

Hakodate    . 

52.693 

Takamatsu . 

38,294 

Xagoya 

.     154,981 

Kumamoto 

52,189 

Matsuvama 

34,410 

Yokohama 

.     119,783 

Fukuoka     . 

50,405 

Matsue 

33.324 

Kobe    . 

.     115,954 

Kagoshima 

47,512 

Morioka 

32,924 

Kanazawa 

96,752 

Sakai 

45,005 

Akamagaseki  32,384 

Hiroshima 

.       84,873 

Niigata 

44,761 

Yokosuka  . 

31,598 

Sendai 

77,515 

Nagasaki     . 

44,175 

Kochi 

31,209 

Tokushima 

.       60,080 

Okayama    . 

43,885 

Hirosaki     . 

30,436 

BeligioiL 

By  the  new  Constitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order  The 
chief  forms  of  religions  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  10  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism, 
with  12  sects  and  40  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State 
support.     The  principal  Shinto  temples  are,  however,  maintained  by  State 
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or  local  authorities.  In  1888 — Shinto  temples,  193,031;  priests,  14,548; 
students,  965.  Buddhist  temples,  71,973  ;  priests,  51,377  ;  students,  13,642. 
There  are  also  numerous  Eoman  Catholics,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  Protestants. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  (6-14)  on  December  31, 1888,  was  6,920,345.  The  following  are 
the  educational  statistics  for  1888  : — 


Institutes 

dumber 

Teaching  StafE 

Stnileuts  and  Pupils 

Elementary  schools 

25,953 

62,516 

2,927,868 

Lower  middle      „ 

50 

666 

11,200 

Higher      „           „ 

7 

288 

3,939 

High  girls'            „ 

19 

186 

2,599 

Normal                  „ 

47 

613 

5,287 

Technical             „ 

86 

1,217 

15,453 

Special                  „ 

1,781 

4,158 

88,226 

University            „ 

3 

173 

808 

Kindergarten       „ 

91 

215 

6,337 

The  University  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Science, 
Medicine,  Literature,  and  Engineering.  It  is  supported  by  Government. 
The  bulk  of  the  elementarj-  and  higher  schools  are  also  supported  by  Go- 
vernment and  by  local  rates.  One  of  the  normal  schools  is  for  high  school 
teachers. 

There  are  20  libraries  in  Japan,  with;  146,953  volumes.  In  1888,  11,273 
books  of  various  kinds  were  pubhshed.  In  1888,  510  periodicals,  monthly, 
weekly,  daily,  including  separate  brochures,  were  published. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modern  jurisprudence  has  been  esta- 
blished. Judges  are  irremovable,  except  byway  of  criminal  or  disciplinary 
punishment.  There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  at  Tokio,  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  Tlicre  are  seven  courts  of  appeal,  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  civil  and  criminal  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of 
first  instance.  There  are  99  courts  of  first  instance,  one  in  each  Fu  or  Ken, 
with  branch  courts  in  some  Fus  and  Kens  having  unlimited  original  civil 
jurisdiction.  As  criminal  courts  they  try  and  decide  all  lesser  crimes,  and 
also  make  preliminary  examination  of  serious  crimes.  Courts  of  peace 
(194),  established  in  principal  towns  and  villages  of  every  Fu  and  Ken,  take 
cognisance  of  all  petty  offences.  Once  in  three  months  criminal  courts  are 
constit\ited  in  courts  of  appeal,  and  sometimes  in  coxirts  of  first  instance,  of 
a  president  and  four  judges,  to  try  serious  crimes. 

A  few  judges  of  high  I'ank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  some 
are  appointed  by  him  on  nomination  by  tlie  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the 
rest  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  following  are  crimioal 
statistics  for  five  vcars  : — 
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—               1         1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Serious  crimes        4,437            5,636 
Lesser      „           94,055        103,732 

5,940 
.96,474 

4,397 
79,723 

3,174 
73,279 

Total        .        97,492 

109,368 

102,414 

84,120 

76,453 

There  are  four  State  prisons  (one  tempcrarj-),  188  local  prisons,  reforma- 
tories at  least  in  each  Fu  and  Ken,  also  10  military  prisons,  and  one  naval 
prison.  Number  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted,  and  accused,  and 
those  in  refonuatories,  at  the  close  of  1888 : — Men  57,633 ;  women, 
3,196;  total,  60,829. 

Pauperism. 

Government  annually  sets  aside  1 ,200,000  yen  for  a  relief  fund,  300,000 
yen  contributed  by  the  central  Government,  and  900,000  yen  by  the  local 
governments.  LandoivTiers  are  besides  taxed  for  relief  rates  to  the  amount 
of  900,000  yen.  Tlie  amount  thus  distributed  in  1888-89  was  432,990  yen 
for  food  to  3,573,061  pensons  (counting  the  same  person  as  different  for 
each  day),  for  provisional  dwellings  to  26,443  families,  for  instruments  of 
agriculture  to  12,022  families,  for  seed-grain  to  16,388  families,  for  subsidy 
of  land  tax  to  3,659  persons,  for  loan  of  land  tax  to  3,326  persons.  The 
central  Government  also  grant  relief  to  the  extremely  poor,  the  helpless, 
and  friendless;  in  1888-89,  14,721  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the 
amount  of  62,411  yen,  as  compared  with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  yen  in 
1883-84.  In  1888-89,  5,575  parentless  children  were  being  maintained. 
There  is  a  workhouse  in  Tokio,  with  169  paupers  in  188iJ,  as  comiarel 
with  108  in  1884  ;  income  1889-90,  12,653  yen ;  expenditure,  6,512  yen. 

Finance. 

The  following  shows  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
1885-89  and  estimate  for  1889-90  :— 


- 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-«9 

lSSO-90 

Eevenue 
Expenditure . 

Yen 
62,156,569 
61,121,407 

Yen 
84,020,401 
83,487,257 

Yen 
88,191,445 
80,116,122 

Yen 
92,814,806 
81,089,013 

Yen 
76,6(X),185 
75,59(5,313 

The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  in  April  1889 :— Home  debt : 
7^  per  cent.,  10,000,000  yen ;  7  per  cent.,  65,064,015  yen ;  6  per  cent., 
46,834,100  yen  ;  5  per  cent.,  105,316,545  yen ;  4  per  cent.,  10,551,275  yen  ; 
no  interest,  7,241,999  yen;  total,  245,007,934  ven.  Foreign  debt:  7  per 
cent.,  6,430,376  yen.  Total,  251,438,310  yen.  Paper  currency,  45,468,455 
yen. 

Against  this  debt,  moreover,  has  to  be  set  a  reserve  fund  amoimtinc  in 
April  1889  to  15,707,505  yen. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Fu  and  Ken  for  18S9-90  is  17,086,427  yen, 
and  expenditure  18,397,681  yen.  The  Treasury  is  to  grant  to  local  govern- 
ments 1,312,778  yen.  The  actual  revenue  for  1887-88  of  Ku,  Cho,  and  Son 
was  13,171,967  yen,  and  expenditure  12,491,507  ven. 
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The  following  are  the 

budget  estimates  for  1890-91  (March  31)  :— 

Bevenue 

Yen 

Expenditure 

Ten 

Land  tax 

39,530,378 

Public  debt  repayment 

2,036,570 

Income  tax . 

1,053,631 

„         „      interest     . 

18,071,699 

Bank    and     company 

Civil  list  and   Shinto 

licences    . 

402,169 

temples    . 

15,000,430 

Stamp  duties 

615,680 

Cabinet,  Senate,  Privy 

Tax  on  sake,  malt,  and 

Council,     Board    of 

soy  .... 

16,457,580 

Auditors  . 

1,091,039 

Tax  on  tobacco    . 

1,825,183 

Imperial  Diet 

791,231 

Customs 

4,175,542 

Ministry  of  For<  Affairs, 

Post  and  Telegraphs    . 

4,359,466 

foreign  legations,  and 

Public  Works 

3,093,333 

consulate . 

845,666 

Forests 

709,594 

Ministry  of  Interior     . 

1,033.495 

Various  taxes 

2,267,344 

Bridges  &  embankments 

1,918,001 

Various  licences  . 

1,583,491 

Tokio  police  department 

380,724 

State  property     . 

179,668 

Provincial  government 

5,196,171 

Miscellaneous 

644,240 

Ministry  of  Finance     . 

3,986,294 

Interest  received  from 

War  . 

11,833,266 

deposits    . 

1  108,268 

„           Marine 

6,053,046 

Temporary  revenue 

6,740,848 

„          Justice 

4,050,538 

„          Education 

1,048,038 

„         Agriculture 

and  Com- 

merce   . 

1,258,187 

„         Post     and 

, 

Telegraph 

5,821,938 

Hokkaido  government 

2,217,558 

Annuities,  &c. 

869,652 

Relief  fund . 

163,100 

Exceptional  or  tempo- 

rary: 

Redemption  of  paper 

currency 

1,000,000 

Defences  and  forti- 

fications 

6,664,321 

Total  . 

Miscellaneous 
Total    . 

4,980,258 

84.746,415 

84,579,423 

Defence. 
I.  Army. 
The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Since  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  and  tlie  con- 
sequent abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  army  of  the  Empire 
has  been  organised  on  a  uniform  system  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription. According  to  the  present  law  all  males  of  the  age 
of  20  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  of 
which  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining 
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four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve 
they  have  to  form  part  of  the  landwehr  for  another  five  years  ; 
and  every  male  from  17  up  to  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  either 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  landwehr,  must  belong  to  the 
landsturm,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  service  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  six  divisions.  The 
Imperial  Guard  (2  brigades  or  4  regiments  of  infantry,  1  squadron  of  cavalry, 
1  regiment  of  artillery,  1  company  of  engineers,  and  a  band  of  music)  con- 
sists on  the  peace  footing  of  252  officers,  5,183  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  with  16  field  guns  and  553  horses.  The  six  di\-isions  consist  of 
infantry,  12  brigades  or  24  regiments,  1,835  officers,  38,43tj  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men;  cavalry,  1  squadron,  46  officers  and  men,  416 
horses;  artillery,  6  regiments,  301  officers,  3,661  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  72  field  and  72  mountain  guns,  1,245  horses;  engineers,  3  bat- 
talions or  6  conipnnies,  09  officers,  1,609  non-commissioned  officers  and  men; 
train,  G  squadrons,  82  officers,  1,649  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
1,297  horses.  Including  miscellaneous  services  the  total  strength  on  the 
peace  footing  is  3,858  officers,  70,424  non-commissioned  otKcers  and  men, 
1 60  guns,  6,369  horses.  There  are  besides  3  battalions  of  gendarmes  of 
57  officers,  1,201!  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  3  battalions  yeo- 
manry of  48  officers,  1,511  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  There  are 
a  staff  college,  military  college,  cadet  college,  military  school,  gunnery 
school,  a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  ice,  with  1,853  students. 
The  reserve  has  a  strength  of  113,229,  and  the  landwehr  of  53,137.  The 
figures  given  above  are  the  numbers  after  deducting  the  vacancies  at  the 
end  of  1888,  and  none  in  the  years  of  filling  up  of  these  vacancies. 

All  the  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  Imperial  army 
are  manufactured  at  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka.  The  rifle  now  used 
in  the  army  L><  the  Miuata  rifle,  which  was  invented  in  Japan  a  few  years 
ago. 

n.  Navy. 

In  the  navy  seamen  are  recruited  both  by  conscription  and  voluntary 
enlistment ;  for  those  recruited  by  conscription  the  {period  of  active  ser- 
vice is  3  years,  and  3  years  in  the  reserve,  and  for  those  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment the  period  of  active  service  is  8  years,  and  4  years  in  the  reserve. 

Japan  is  di%ided  into  five  naval  districts,  each  with  an  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. At  present,  however,  there  are  only  three  such  offices 
actually  established— viz.  at  naval  port  of  Yokosuka  in  the  first  district, 
naval  jjort  of  Kure  in  the  second,  and  naval  port  of  Sasebo  m  the  third 
district. 

Tim  follinving  sho.vs  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  navy  in  1890: — 


Ironrliul : 

Material 

Laanched 

Tons 

Indicated 
Horse- 
power 

Number 
of  Gniu 

Knots  per 
hoar 

Fuso 

Iron 

i8.sr 

ZJ7T 

3,932 

lij 

13 

Coist  Jkfi^tf-: 

Itsukushimii  . 

Steel 

189  > 

4,273 

5,400 

13 

16 

Miitsusliim.i   . 

^ 

13 

Hii.-;hiilate 

■ 

Buililin? 

13 

" 

Cruirers  : 

" 

Naniwa  . 

Steel 

18^5 

S.703 

7,338 

8 

18 

Takaohiho      . 

. 

» 

» 
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Material 

Lamiche;'. 

Tons 

Indicated 
ilorse- 

Number 
of  Guns 

Knots  per  1 
liour      [ 

Chiyoda  . 

Steel 

181)0 

2,440 



10 

Akitsusliima  . 

„ 

Building 

3,150 

8,400 

19 

Takawo  . 

., 

1888 

1,778 

2,429 

5 

15 

Kongo    . 

Composite 

1879 

2,284 

2,460 

9 

12 

fii-yei     . 

„ 

„ 

1,824 

„ 

13 

Tsukushi 

Steel 

is'so 

1,372 

1,859 

« 

14 

Yamato  . 

Composite 

1885 

1,500 

1,137 

7 

U 

Katsuragi 

J, 

j^ 

1,404 

7 

13 

Musashi 

,, 

1886 

1,830 

7 

13 

Kaimon  . 

Wood 

1882 

1,375 

1,038 

12 

Tenriu    . 

1883 

1,543 

1,161 

G 

12 

Despatch : 

Yayeyama     . 

Steel 

1889 

1,609 

5,400 

3 

21 

Chishima 

J, 

Building 

750 

5,000 





Gun- vessels  : 

Maya 

Iron 

1886 

622 

950 

2 

11 

Chokai    . 

,, 

1887 

680 

2 

Atago     . 

Steel 

1887 

498 

2 

Akagi     . 

^j 

1888 

950 

4 

Oshima  . 

„ 

Building 

630 

1,200 

4 

13 

Banjo     . 

Wood 

1878 

708 

479 

4 

10 

Besides  20  first-class  torpedo  boats,  1  sea-going  torpedo  boat,  and  a  few  vedettes,  there  are 
8  unarmoured  ships  and  a  few  training  sliips.  There  are  12  flag-officers,  603  officers,  102 
engineers,  61  constructors,  142  surgeons,  145  commissariat  officers,  and  8,821  men. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors,  tenancy  being 
rare.  The  land  is  thus  officially  divided,  in  acres  : — Public  land  :  Crown 
land,  79,128  ;  used  for  Government  purposes,  181, 19o  ;  forests,  16,894,834 ; 
miscellaneous,  82,618  ;  total,  17,187,775  acres.  Private  lands:  Under  cul- 
tivation, 11,514,924 ;  homesteads,  893,726 ;  forests,  17.849.882;  open  field, 
2,484,837  ;  miscellaneoiis,  59,353  ;  total,  32,802,122  acres.  The  public  lands 
include  only  those  surveyed,  and  the  private  only  those  taxed. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  1885-89  : — 


i             _ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Rice  (acres)  . 

6,401,197 

6,415,970 

6,462,666 

6,582,548 

6,681,929 

„    (bushels) 

169,523,577 

184,577,318 

198,512,025 

191,794,164 

163,813,249 

Wheat  (acres) 

3,759,599 

3.890,544 

3,899,982 

3,973,652 

4.(t56,307 

„      (bushels)  . 

59,234,528 

79,573,600 

78,628,681 

75,841,340 

75,957,969 

Tea  (in  kwan  ')    . 

5,477,928 

6,882,317 

7,111,221 

7,252,787 

— 

Sugar  (in  kwan '). 

11,573,876 

13.621,904 

9,769,771 

10,648,468 

— 

Silk  :  Cocoons  ( in  koku") 

938,406 

1,112,419 

1,224,478 

1,118.280 

— 

„     raw  (in  kwan  ')  . 

702,421 

910,825 

1,042,760 

944,-100 

— 

1  kwan  =  8"28  pounds  ayoir. 


1  koku  =  4-96  bushels. 


Of  other  products  in  1887  were— Beans,  1,142,799  acres,  16,148,234 
bushels;  millet,  596,4*?!  acres,  12,778,72."}  bushels;  sorghum,  66,873  acres, 
1,382,704  bushels;  buckwheat,  388,010  acres,  5.561,063  bushels. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  1887  was  1,()()2,121  (cattle  and  swine);  in 
1888,  1,011,261,  and  of  horses  in  1887,  1..537,606;  in  1888,  1,532,799. 

The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  the  year  1887  (no  later  return)  were 
as  follows :  — 
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—                                              Official  Mines 

Prirate  Miiie»        j 

Gold          moiume*         .         .         •  i                60,055 

78,783 

Silver              „ 

1,641,948 

7.85(5,149       ' 

Copper      kwan'   . 

2,398 

2,947.040 

Iron               „ 

892,242 

3,179,304 

Lead 

— 

102.810 

Coal 

104,805,923 

344,017,485 

Antimony     „ 

— 

13.722       • 

Solphnr        „ 

— 

2,844,054 

120  nomine  =  1  lb.  avoiidnpois.  •  1  kwau  =  8-2JJ  lbs. 

Silk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
5,987,582  yen  in  1884  ;  17,825,645  yen  in  1886  ;  27,475,408  yen  in  1887  ; 
.">7,654,054'yen  in  1888.  Cotton  yam  was  manufactured  in  1886  to  the 
t  xtent  of  785,424  kwan,  and  in  1889,  3,242,760  kwan. 

In  1887  there  were  277,698  fishing-boats,  and  865,189  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  were : — (1888)  Sjilt  fish, 
1,551,300  kwan;  dried  fish,  &c.,  4,636,097  kwan;  fish  manure,  30,734,821 
kwan ;  fish-oil,  535,858  kwan. 

Commerce. 


The  following  table  shows 
Japan  for  five  years  : — 


the  value  of   the   commerce   of 


- 

1885          j          1886 

1887 

1888           1         1889 

ImjKJrts 
Exports 

Total    . 

Yen                   Yen 
29,345,385   32,099,750 
37,150,993    47,997,954 

Yen 
44,276,331 
51,547,407 

Yen          1         Yen 
65,416,238  i  66,041,584 

64,891,678  '  69,306,894 

i 

68,496,378  j  80,099,734  j  95,823,738  |l30,307,916  ;i3.5,348,47R 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  is  mainly  with  the  fol- 
lowing countries  and  to  the  following  values  in  18S8  and  1889  : — 


Countries 

Exports  to 

Imports  from             \ 

1888          j          1889 

1888         i          1889 

1                           1 

1         Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1         Yen 

N.  America      . 

1  23,475,807 

26,109,835 

5,673,843 

6,173,141 

Great  Britain  . 

1    8,710,013 

7,664,599 

28,693,567 

26,067,935 

China      .... 

1  11,426,714 

12,780,403 

10,360,135 

13,303,401 

France    .... 

j  13,636,251 

14,258.727 

4,125,190 

3,334,168 

East  Indies  and  Siam     . 

1       473,102 

1,352,264 

7,724,788 

7,361,728 

Germany 

1,617,565 

1.638,383 

5,260,897 

4,887,900 

Corea       .... 

,       707,175 

1,092,996 

1,041,764 

1,273,332 

Russia     .... 

i       288,982 

430,814 

235,546 

548,786  i 

Switzerland     . 

355,915 

139,625 

659,607 

765,008 ; 

Italv        .... 

705,989 

736,101 

200,133 

144,668 ; 

Austria   .... 

296,054 

339,475 

49,766 

19,572 ; 

Australia 

638.395 

486,397 

218,713 

267,085 , 

Holland. 

94,484 

340,343 

128,290 

47,002  j 

Belgium  .... 

30,083 

73,709 

596,160 

887,137 ' 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  is  carried  on  through  the  open  ports 
of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  for  1888  and 
1889:— 


Exports 

1888 

1889 

Imports 

1888 

1889 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Raw  silk  &  cocoons, 

Cotton  yam   . 

13,611,898 

12,522,039 

&c.      .        .       . 

28,527,528 

29,134,094 

„      piece  goods 

3,119,148 

2,633,883 

Tea 

6,124,817 

6,156,729 

Sugar 

6,955,286 

6,292,494 

Rice 

7,421,333 

7,434,941 

Wool  and  woollen 

Coal 

3,186,037 

4,346,639 

goods  . 

6,364,687 

5,143,946 

Copper    . 

3,518,787 

2,860,107 

Metals    . 

4,699,088 

4,799,721 

Dried  fish 

1,507,035 

1,771,524 

Petroleum 

3,519,255 

4,584,135 

Porcelain,  lacquer, 

Drugs     . 

1,636,300 

1,419,234 

bronze,  &c. 

2,284,692 

2,386,781 

Dyes  and  paint 

1,100,144 

968,289 

Seaweed  . 

495,630 

573,206 

Machinery,    ships. 

Camphor 

1,017,887 

1,391,372 

&c.       .        .        . 

7,065,875 

6,761,309 

Muslirooms     . 

515,930 

469,663 

Beverages  and  pro- 

Drugs  &  cliemicals 

464,572 

788,094 

:      Visions 

1,365,148 

1,034,347 

Vegetable  wax 

411,527 

350,641 

I  Leather  . 

817,486 

1,075,929 

Wheat    and    other 

!  Ca'ico     . 

1,169,817 

2,010,715 

cereals 

281,813 

342,539 

Glass 

255,030 

54^,476 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

90,834 

189,150 

Tobacco  . 

149,808 

210,088 

Fish  oil   . 

64,274 

80,665 

Other  articles 

13,269,416 

16,038,286 

Fans 

337,579 

298,886 

■ 

Silk  texti'es   . 

1,680,437 

2,908,607 

j 

1 

Other  articles 
Total      . 

6,960,986 

7,820,256 

Total      , 

64,891,678 

69,306,894 

65,416,238 

66,041,590  j 

The  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  in  1888  amounted  to  7,833,411  yen, 
and  imports  to  8,732,492  yen. 

The  extent  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  is  shoAvn  in  the  subjoined  table,  for  each  of  the  five  years 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Exports  from  Japan 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce ... 


£ 

492,804 


2,077,287 


£ 

565,813 

2,169,590 


1887 


£ 

489,918 


3,534,619 


1888 


£ 

1,034,383 


3,976.832 


1889 


£ 
977,606 


3,888,188 


The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Japan  to  Gre.it  Britain  in  the  year 
1889  were  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  of  the  value  of  15.",51-ii. ;  earthenware, 
of  the  value  of  41,940Z. ;  tobacco,  of  the  value  of  50,97U.  ;  drugs,  2(),644;. ; 
copper,  83,529Z.  ;  rice,  171,246Z.  Tlio  staple  articles  of  British  imjiort  into 
Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn,  of  the  value  of  1,922,158^. ;  woollen 
fabrics,  of  the  value  of  515,0G1/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  of  the 
value  of  445,038/.;  machinery,  309,900/.;  chemicals,  70,528/.  in  tlie  vear 
1889. 

SMpping  and  Navigation. 


The  following  are  the  shii.pinr 
1889  :— 


sitafittics  of  the  Japanese  ports  for 
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Cleared 

Entered 

Xo. 

Tonnage 

Xo. 

Tonnage     1 

Japanese  steamships 
„        sailing  ships 
j  Foreign  steamships 
1        „        sailing  ships      . 

275 

578 
786 
104 

293,699 

27,337 

1,026,522 

94,676 

283 
608 
796 
107 

302,170  ; 
26,049 
1,037,740 
103,627  1 

Total 

1,743 

1,442,234 

1,794 

1,469,586  j 

Of  the  total  foreign  ships  entered,  429  of  660,862  tons  were  British  :  290 
of  206,941  tons  German  ;  80  of  141,576  tons  American;  33  of  69,619  tons 
French  :  36  of  20,204  tons  Norwegian ;  25  of  32,426  tons  Rus-sian  ;  3  of  3,257 
tons  Chinese.  Of  the  total  shipping  679  vessels  of  648,070  tons  entere<l 
Nagasaki  ;  232  of  397,114  tons  Yokoliama  ;  206  of  309,707  tons  Kobe. 

In  1888  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  consisted  of  1,420  vessels,  of 
European  build,  of  144,194  tons,  half  being  steamers,  and  1,092  native 
craft  above  50  tons. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

There  are  5,000  miles  of  State  roads  and  16,490  miles  of  provincial 
roads. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes— (1)  State  railways;  (2)  railways  owned 
by  private  companies,  fourteen  in  number,  guaranteed  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  bv  Government.  The  following  table  gives  the  railway  statistics 
for  1889-90:  — 


The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  five  years : — 


i 

Tears  1     Letters 

Xewspapers 

and 
Pamphlets 

Books 

Parceb      Income      ^^ 

Officers 

188&-9      135.605.934 
1887-8  '  116,572,888 
1886-7     103,065,217 
1885-6       97,151.691 
1884-5  ,     94,130,527 
1 

21,278,224 
18,248,305 
16.015.0S5 
15.258.671 
15,087,091 

1,957.168 
1,752,727 
2,114,194 
2.554.386 
3,509,358 

106,107 
S9.266 
37,539 
39,770 
52,089 

Ten 
3,272,067 
2.669,782 
2.264,253 
1,601,842 
2,148,701 

Ten 
3,086,38 1 
1,633.588 
1.588,715 
1,804.001 
2,499,827 

5.467 
5,502 
6,281 
6,897 
6,098 

All  open  ports  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  Europe  by  lines  of  telegraph.  There  were  tele- 
graphs of  a  length  of  6.596  miles  in  1888.  The  number  of  telegrams 
carried  was  2,767,328  in  the  year  1888.  There  were  251  branch  officts  in 
Japan. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  currency  issued  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  in  yen : — 


- 

1888-89 

1887-88 

1886-87 

1885-86 

1884-85 

Gold  coins  . 

SUver    „     . 

Copper  „     . 

1  State  paper . 

i 

59,655,713 
85,167,744 
12,418,050 
45,468,455 

58,798,534 
74,836,898 
11,918,051 
63,565,988 

57,820,924 
64,609,624 
11,683,288 
66,395,945 

56,605,848 
54,691,719 
11,270,932 
78,634,728 

55.988,807 
51,004,231 
11,005,812 
89,880,526 

In  1888  the  Niphon  Ginko,  or  Japan  Bank,  liad  a  paid-up  ca])ita.l  of 
10,000,000  yen;  notes  in  circulation,  64,132,846;  deposits,  22,713,91)4; 
loans,  26,238,367.  The  Kokuritsu  Ginko  (135),  paid-up  capital,  46,877,639 
yen;  notes  in  circulation,  27,645,771  ;  deposits,  59,404,813;  loans,  33,526,628. 
The  Shokin  Ginko,  or  Specie  Bank,  paid-up  capital,  4,500,000  yen ;  de- 
posits, 3,948,855 ;  loans,  15,471,933. 

There  are  211  private  banks,  with  capital  16,761,609  yen.  In  1888 
50,008  persons  deposited  4,999,146  yen,  and  withdrew  2,936,639  yen  from 
Kokuritsu  Ginko,  which  does  business  also  as  savings  bank.  In  the  same 
year  217,604  persons  deposited  10,753,665  yen,  and  withdrew  9,208,465  yen 
from  the  post-offices,  which  act  as  savings  banks. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  common  use  throughout  Japan, 
and  the  British  equivalents,  are — 

Money. 

The  Yen,  or  Dollar,  of  100  tens,  nominal  value  4«. ;  actual  value  about 
3».  U. 

The  gold  yen,  the  unit  of  account,  very  slightly  differs,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  contained  in  it,  from  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the 
standard  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  internal  medium  of  exchange  is  paper  currency,  of  which 
there  are  various  denominations,  corresponding  to  those  in  coins ;  it  is 
now  at  par  with  silver  (Sept.  1889).  In  the  latter  part  of  1870  the 
Government  established  the  mint  at  Osaka,  where  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  manufactured.  Gold  coins  consist  of  20,  10,  5,  2,  and 
1  yen  pieces ;  of  the  silver  coinage  there  are  1  yen,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  sen 
pieces.  The  *  trade  dollar,'  about  equal  to  the  Mexican  dollar  in  weight 
and  fineness,  is  also  coined  there.  The  copper  coins  consist  of  2  sens, 
1,  \,  and  ~  iP^  "^'^)  ^^""'  pieces,  the  last  the  smallest  coin  in  use. 


Weights  and 

Measures. 

The  Kin 

= 

160  momme 

.  = 

1-325  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Kwan 

= 

1,000    „      . 

= 

8-281  lbs. 

Shahu 

, 

= 

-994  foot. 

fHin  . 

. 

= 

1,193  inches. 

Ken 

B 

6  shaku 

= 

6  feet  11-930  inches. 

Cho 

= 

60  hen 

--■ 

-'j  mile  •■)-4229  chain*. 
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The  Hi     =  36  f/w =  244  miles. 

„    Ri  s.'j =  5-9552  sq.  miles. 

„     Cho,  land  measure     .         .         .         .  =  245  acres. 

„     Koku,  li(|iii<l       .         .  .         .  =  39-7033  gallons. 

„      dry -^  4  9629  bushels. 

„     To,  liquid =  3-9703  gallons. 

„      „    dry =   1-9703  peck. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
Japan  at  an  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measores,  based  oa 
the  metric  system. 

Biploniatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Gkeat  Britaix. 

Enroy  aJid  Minister. — Viscoimt  Kawas^. 
Secretary. — Takanori  Kakada. 
Xatar^Attachi. — Captain  It.suki. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitaix  ix  Japan'. 

Enroy,  3finister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Consul- General. — Hugh  Fraser. 
appointetl  Envov  Extraordinary,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Consul- 
General,  April  30,  188.S. 

Secretary. — Maurice  W.  E.  de  Bunsen. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Hakodate,  Xiigata,  Hiogo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Yokohama. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Japan. 
1.  Official  Pcblicatioss. 

Constitution  of  tlie  Empire  of  Japan.    Toldo,  1889. 

General  Outlines  of  Education  in  Japan.    Tokio,  1884. 

Grierson  (Capt.  J.  M.),  Tl»e  Armcil  Strength  of  Japan.    London,  1886. 

Report  on  Cotton  Mnnnfacture?  in  Ja]sin  in  Xo.  86  of  the '  Reports  on  Sobjecte  of  Q«nenl 
and  Commercial  liitere^-t.'     f  .mii^     th«>< 

Report  on  the  Trade  o:  ' '  .  74G  :  of  Xagasaki  in  Xo.  751 ;  of  Hiogo  in  Xo.  "-K  ; 

of  Yokobama  in  Xo.  "54,  <  and  Consular  Reports.'    London.  1890. 

Hey-.-r. ..-  -',..  virions  L....v ...  iJoianmeuts,  1866-87  and  1887-88. 

];.  -.e  de  I'empire  du  Jajwn.    Tokio,  1890. 

K' '  'reign  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Japan  tar  the  year  ended  December  SI, 

ISSU.     ^v.„....  .;..... 

Trade  of  Japan  with  the  TTiiite*!  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Xavi- 
gation  of  the  United  Kiiigilom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1889.*    Imp.  4.    Lonilon,  1890. 

2.  Xox-Official  Pxjblicatioxs. 

Adnms  (F.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time  2  vol* 
8.     London,  1875. 

Alcoct  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon  ;  a  Xarrative  of  a  three  years'  Residence 
in  Japan.     3  vols.    8.    London,  1863. 

Bird  (Miss  J.  L."),  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    2  vols.    London,  1880l 

lUxon  (W.  G. ).  The  Land  of  the  Morning.     Edinburgh,  1S82. 

Du  IHn  (>L),  Le  Japon  :  Moeurs,  coutiunes,  rapjorts  arec  les  EnropeensL    8.    Faria,  1868. 

£(ten  (C.  H.),  Japan  :  Historical  and  Descriptire.    8.    London,  1877. 

Fisscher  (J.  F.  ran  Overmeer),  Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  ran  he*  japansche  rijk.  4, 
Amstenlam,  1833. 

t'ontpertuis  (Ai  Front  de),  Le  Chise  et  le  Japon,  et  I'exposition  de  1878.  8.  Prjia. 
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Fra'fMnet  (Ed.),  Le  Japon,  histoire  et  description,  moeurs,  coiitumes  et  religion.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  angmeiitec  de  trois  chapitres  nouveaux,  rapports  et  traites  avec  les  Europeens. 
2  vols.     12.     Paris,  1866. 

Griffis  (Wm.  Elliot),  The  Mikado's  Empire.    8.    New  York,  1876. 

Heine  (W.),  Japan  :  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Laudes  und  seiner  Bewohncr.  FoL 
Leipzig,  1873. 

Humbert  (Aime),  Le  Japon  illustr6.    Paris,  1870. 

Keane  (A.  H.)  ami  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1882. 

Leupe  (P.  A.),  Reise  van  Maarten  Gerritz-Uries  in  1643  naar  bet  noorden  en  oosten  van 
Japan.    8.    Amsterdam,  1858. 

Metchnikoff  (Jj.),  Empire  Japonais.    Geneva,  1881. 

Mossman  (Samuel),  New  Japan  :  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.    8.    London,  1875. 

I'ompe  de  Meerdervoort  (J.  L.  C),  Vijf  jaren  in  Japan,  1857-63.  Bijdragen  tot  de  kennic 
van  het  japansche  keizerrijk  en  zijne  bevolking.    2  vols.    8.    Lej-den,  1867. 

/i«c/!<i  (Elisee),  Geographieuniverselle.    Vol.  VII.     L'Asie  orientale.    Paris,  1882. 

Reed  (Sir  E.  J.),  Japan  :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions,  with  tlie  Narrative  of  a 
Visit  in  1879.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Rein  (Dr.  J.),  Japan  nach  Reisen  und  Studien.    Vol.  I.    1880.    Vol.  n.    1886. 

Satow  (E.  M.)  and  Haires  (Lieut.  A.  G.  S.),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Central  and 
Nortliern  Japan.    London,  1884. 

Siebold  (Ph.  Pranz  von),  Nippon :  ArcMv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan.  8.  Leyden, 
•1834-37. 

Siebold  (Ph.  Franz  von),  Urkundliche  Darstellung  derBestrebungenNiederlandsund  Russ- 
lands  zur  Eroffnung  Japans.    8.    Leyden,  1854. 

Taylor  (B.),  Japan  in  our  Day.    8.    New  York,  1871. 

Titsingh  (Isaac),  Nipon  o  da'iitsi  ran,  ou  annales  des  empereurs  du  Japon.  Ouvr.  corr. 
sur  I'original  japonais-cliinois  par  M.  J.  Klaproth.    4.    Paris,  1834. 

Wiillerstorf-Urbair  (Baron  von),  Reise  der  oesterreicliisclien  Fregatte  Novara  nm  die 
Erde  in  den  Jaliren  1857,  1858,  la59.  Beschreibender  Theil  von  Dr.  Karl  v.  Scherzer.  2  vola. 
&.    Vienna,  1865. 


LIBERIA. 

(United  States  op  Liberia.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are 
13  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value 
of  600  dollars,  or  120/. 

Prenidimt  of  Liberia. — Hilary  R.W.  Jb^wsaw,  elected  May  1883;  assumed 
office  J;in.  7,  1884,  in  succession  to  Alfred  F.  Russell,  appointed  Nov.  1882. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  five  ministers — 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster-General. 

Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  500  miles  of  coast-line,  and  extends  back  200  milc3 
on  an  average,  witli  an  area  of  about  14,300  square  miles.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  estimated  to  number  1,0GS,000,  all  of  the  African  race,  and  of 
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which  number  18.000  are  Americo-Liberinns,  and  the  remaining  1,050,000 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  Monrovia,  the  t<ipital,  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion (1884)  of  ;i.400.  Other  towns  are  hobcrt^port,  1,200;  Buchnam  and 
Edma,  5,000;  and  Harper,  3,000,  with  suburbs,  8,550. 

Finance. 

For  188.3  the  revenue  was  officially  returned  at  34,802/.,  and  eijiendi- 
tnreat  31,i93Z.;  fori  884,  revenue  38,000/.,  expenditure  32,500/.;  and  for 
1885,  revenue  40,000/.,  and  expenditure  32,500/.  For  1888  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  35,000/.,  and  expenditure  33,000/.  The  principal  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  while  the  expenditure  embraces^ 
chiefly  the  cost  of  the  general  administration.  The  principal  and  unpaid 
interest  of  the  debt  amounts  to  200,C00/. 


Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  ]mlm  oil,  palm  nuts,  cocoa,  sugar, 
arrowroot,  ivory,  hides.  The  exports  and  imports  combined  probabl)-  do 
not  exceed  500,000/.  The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  in  1889  reached  one 
million  lbs.,  one  half  of  which  went  to  Germany. 

There  are  no  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  'Annual  Statement  of  Trade 
and  Navigation'  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning  Liberia,  but 
only  'Western  Coast  of  Africa'  (excluding  the  British  and  other  colonies). 
The  value  of  the  exports  and  the  British  imports  thus  designated  was  as 
follows  in  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889:  — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  from 

W.Africa  . 

1,131,097 

973,165 

951,125 

851,942 

908,545 

Imports   of 

British  pro- 

duce     .     . 

779,263 

716,002 

639,909 

768,916 

769,737 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Western  Africa  to  Great  Britain  in 
1889  were  palm  oil,  of  the  value  of  437,204/.;  nuts,  153,695/.;  caoutchouc, 
162,594/.;  ivory,  103,615/.  The  British  imjKjrts  into  Western  Africa  con- 
sist mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  369,076/.  in  1889. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money  chiefly  used  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  are  kept 
generally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a  large  paper  currency. 
Gold  is  bought  and  sold  by  Usanog,  31476  English  troy  grains,  each  of 
16  Akit. 

Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British.  In  the  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  Ardeb  is  the  chief  measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
goods.     The  Gondar  Ardeb  contains  10  Madegas,  or  120  Uckieh,  or  1,440 
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Dirhems,  and  is  equal  to  7'7473  British  imperial  pints.     The  Kuha  is  the 
chief  liquid  measure;  it  is  equal  to  1"78S7  British  imperial  pint. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives, 
i.   Op  Libeeia  ix  Great  Britain. 
Consul.— Henry  Hayman, 

2.    Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 
Consul. — Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Liberia. 
1.  Official  Publication. 

Trade  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Western  Africa,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the- 
Trade  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  witli  Foreign  Countries  and  liritisli  Possessions  for  tlie  year 
1889."     Imp.  4.     London,  1«90. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Blyden  (E.  W.),  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    Loudon,  1887. 

BSttikofer  (J.),  Liberia.    Amsterdam,  1890. 

Die  Negerrepublic  Liberia,  in  '  Unsere  Zeit,'  Vol.  III.    8.    Leipzig,  1858. 

//(//cAi'n.so?)  (K.),  Impressions  of  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1858. 

Johnston  (Keitli),  Africa.    Lomlon,  1882. 

Ritter  (Karl),  Begrlindung  nnd  gogenwiirtige  Zustande  der  Republic  Liberia,  in  'Zeit- 
gchrift  fUr  allgemeine  Enllfuude,'  Vol.  I.    8.     Leipzig,  1853. 

Schuiirz  (Dr.  B.),  Einiges  liber  das  interne  Leben  der  Eiugeborucn  Liberias, 'Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung,'  Dec.  15, 1887.    Berlin. 

atockirell  (G.  S.),  Tlie  Republic  of  Liberia :  its  Geography,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. 
Witli  a  history  of  its  early  settlement.     12.    New  York,  1868. 

U'auirermans  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'un  itat  nfegre  libre. 
Brussels,  1885. 

Wilscm  (J.),  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1856. 


LUXEMBURG. 

Eeigning  Grand-duke. — Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau,  born  July  24,  1817, 
married  April  23, 1851,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Anhalt ;  .succeeded  Novem- 
oer  24,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netlierlands,  who 
was  also  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Ojf'.spr in //.--!.  Prince  Wilhelni,  born 
April  2;?,  ]8o2.     II.  Princess  Hilda,  born  November  5,  18()4. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1815  to  18(J()  in  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation. 

The  King  of  the  Netlierlands  is  Grand  Duke  of  Lu.xemburg,  and  nonri- 
nates  the  Government.  Tlicre  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  tl)e  Grand 
Duchy  of  42  members,  elected  directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years.  By 
the  Treaty  of  London,  18G7,  Luxemburg  is  declared  neutral  territory.  It 
has  an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  1,  1885)  of 
213,283,  of  whom  211,077  were  Catholics.  The  chief  town,  Luxemburg, 
has  17,9()4  inhabitants.  In  the  budget  estimates  for  1890  the  gross  revenue 
is  set  down  at  8,581,200  francs,  and  the  ex])enditure  at  7,445,200  francs. 
There  is  a  debt  of  about  Ki, 170,000  francs,  contracted  mainly  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  For  commercial  purjmses  Luxemburg  is  included  in 
the  German  ZoUverein.  There  are  250  miles  of  railw;iy,  and  1,053  miles  of 
telegraph  lines. 


MEXICO. 

(Republica  Mexican  a.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857, 
with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  October  1887.  By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States 
— 19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
l>ody  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciaL  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitants,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
six  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  oflSce  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  of  four  years  each.  The  senator  who  presides 
over  the  Senate  by  monthly  election  acts  temporarily  in  default 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  has  to  meet  annually 
from  April  1  to  May  30,  and  from  September  16  to  December  15, 
and  a  permanent  committee  of  both  Houses  sits  during  the  re- 
cesses. 

President  of  th^.  RppuhUc. — General  Porfirio  Diaz  ;  installed 
President  of  the  Republic,  as  successor  of  General  Manuel  Gon- 
zales, December  1,  1884  ;  I'e-elected  and  entered  his  second  period 
of  four  years  on  December  1,  1888. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the- 
President,  by  a  council  of  six  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of  the 
departments  of  Justice,  Finance,  the  Interior,  War  and  Navy, 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public  W'orks. 
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Local  Government. 

Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution,  government,  and 
laws.  Each  has  its  governor  and  legislature  popularly  elected  under  rules 
similar  to  those  of  the  Fedeiation  ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in 
force  in  the  Federal  District  prevail,  with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and 
Tlaxcala),  in  the  different  States. 


Area  and  Population, 

The  most  authentic  statement  of  the  population  existing  is 
the  census  taken  in  1879.  The  following  table  gives  the  census 
population  for  1879,  and  an  official  estimate  of  the  population 
in  1889  :— 


AREA    AND    POPULATION — RELIGION    AND    EN'STRUCTION    "29 

In  1874  the  population  was  returned  at  9.343.470;  in  1882  there  were 
5,072,054  males,  5,375,930  females.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent, 
are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  43  per  cent,  native,  of  mixed  race, 
and  38  per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  The  Indians  are  stated  to  be  rapidly 
decreasing ;  forming,  it  was  stated,  in  1874,  one-half  the  population,  in 
1882  they  were  returned  at  3,765,044.  Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by 
the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mired  and  Indian  race  only  a  very  small 
proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilisefl. 

The  chief  cities  are  the  capital,  Mexico,  with  a  population  in  1889  of 
32D,355;  Guadalajara,  95,000;  Puebla,  78,530;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,573; 
Guanajuato,  52,112;  Leon.  47,739;  Monterey,  41,700;  Aguascalientes, 
32..355;  Merida,  32,000;  Oaxaca,  28,827;  Ck)lima,  25,124;. Vera  Cruz, 
24,000. 

JIany  difficulties  are  placed  in  the  way  of  successful  colonisation,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  immigrants  in  recent  years  have  left  the  country.  In 
1887  the  number  of  Spaniards  resident  in  Mexico  was  9,553. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  in- 
dependent of  the  State,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  In 
1889  there  were  119  Protestant  churches  in  the  Republic.  >»o  ecclesias- 
tical body  can  acquire  landed  property. 

In  almost  all  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  the  law 
is  not  strictly  enforced.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants, 
and  many  schools  are  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  In  1888 
there  were  10,726  primary  schools,  with  543,977  pupils.  Higher  education 
is  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  pro- 
fessional instruction,  including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
mining,  fine  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  trades,  music  There 
are  also  one  military  and  two  naval  colleges.  The  number  attending  these 
higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000.  The  entire  sum  spent  on  education  is 
given  at  3,512,000  dollars,  of  which  802,000  dollars  was  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  1,012,000  dollars  was  spent  by  the  municipality  of 
Mexico,  and  2,500,000  dollars  Ky  the  State  Governments  and  municipalities. 

In  1888  there  were  in  the  Republic  23  public  libraries,  including  the 
National  Library,  with  150,000  volumes,  and  8  other  libraries  with  over 
10,000  volumes  each.  There  were  in  that  year  12  museums  for  scientific 
and  educational  puqioses,  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  Tlie  number 
of  newspapers  published  was  387. 

Justice. 

The  federal  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  (of  which  the  judges  are 
hosen  for  a  period  of  six  years),  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 
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Finance. 
I.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, 1885-90  :— 


Revenue 

EXl'KNniTURE                          1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885-86     . 

.    26,770,873 

1885-86      . 

31.672,836 

1886-87      . 

.     28.711,817 

1886-87      . 

3S.7S3,919 

1887-88      . 

.     32.;521.399 

1887-88      . 

36,270,448 

1888-89      . 

.     32,745,981 

1888-89      . 

38,527,239 

1889-90      . 

.     36,500,000 

1889-90      . 

36,729,542 

The    expenditure   for   1887-88   and    1888-89    being    given   as 
approximately  correct. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891  :^ 


Eevenue 

Expexditueb 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Customs    . 

26,200,000 

Legislative  power . 

1,054,036 

Excise 

1.500,000 

Executive        .,     . 

49,849 

Stamps 

9,400,000 

Judicial            ,,     . 

468,884 

Direct  taxes 

1,400,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

471,303 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

1,200,000 

Home  Department 

3.678,679 

Mint  .... 

270,000 

Justice  and  Education 

1,424,972 

Lotteries    .        ,        , 

300,000 

Public  Works 

7,310,326  ! 

Various 

1,500,000 

Finance. 

11,365,207 

41,770,000 

War  and  Navy- 

12,629,543 

38,452,803 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various  States,  according 
to  the  latest  official  data  collected  in  1885,  balanced  at  9,118,977 
dollars.  In  the  five  years  1881-85  the  total  revenues  of  the 
States  amounted  to  40,163,241  dollars,  and  of  the  municipalities 
to  24,323,200  dollars. 

II.  Debt. 

An  arrangement  was  made  on  June  23,  1886,  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  bomlholders  of  different  Mexiciin  debts  in  London. 
the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Year-1>ook  for  1889,  j).  642. 
The  total  amount  of  the  English  debt  recognised  by  Mexico  was 
22,341,322^.,  and  that  arrangcnuint  reduced  it  to  ]3,091,775Z.;  Mexico, 
therefore,  being  relieved  by  8,349,597/.  On  July  1,  188!»,  in  accordance 
with  this  arrangement,  41]  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole  outstanding  debt  was  re- 
deemed, viz.,  40  per  cent,  for  the  capital  as  per  agreeujent  of  June  1886, 
and  1^  per  cent,  for  the  interest  of  the  half-year. 
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On  June  11,  1888,  the  conversion  was  primarily  closed  and  another 
delav  given,  with  the  following  results  (January  189l>) : — 

Of  the  10,211,650/.  of  the  1851  bonds  10,194,0(-K»/.  were  presented  to 
the  conversion,  47,6507.  thereby  remaining  as  deferred.  In  exchange  of 
the  arrears  of  interest  of  the  above  bonds,  new  converted  bonds  of  1886 
were  given  to  the  amount  of  912,632/.  1*.  ?d.  Of  the  4.864,0^)01.  of  1864 
bonds,  4,792,200/.  were  presented  to  the  conversion,  and  in  exchange  of 
them  new  converted  bonds  of  the  value  of  2,395,971/.  15*.  were  given; 
balance  not  presented  is  63,400/. 

With  other  classes  of  bonds  the  total  of  the  new  converted  bonds 
issued  in  London  by  the  Mexican  Financial  Agencv  was  4,585,000/.,  which, 
added  to  the  1851  bonds— 10.142,400/.— give  a  totjil  of  14.727,4a»/. 

In  March  1888  the  Mexican  Government  contracte<l  a  loan  in  London 
and  Berlin  for  10,500,000/.  in  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Of  th.ese,  3.700.000/.  were 
issued  at  78|,  and  the  proceeds  applied  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
the  payment  of  the  outstanding  floating  debt  of  the  Republic  since  the 
year  1882.  The  remainder,  6,800,000/.,  according  to  the  contract  for  the 
loan,  was  taken  at  the  option  by  the  contractors  before  July  1,  1889,  at 
86.V  per  cent.  The  contractors  gave  in  exchange  one  jjart  in  converted 
bonds,  and  the  proceeiis  of  the  other  part  were  applied  to  effect  the 
redemption  at  \\\  per  cent,  of  all  the  outstanding  converted  bonds  in 
Jxily  1889.  The  object  (which  has  been  realised)  of  this  part  of  the  loan 
was  to  redeem  the  1851  debt  and  the  converted  bonds  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  Government  and 
the  bondholders,  and  referred  to  above,  on  June  23,  1886.  The  conversion 
of  all  the  internal  debts  of  the  Kepublic,  which  is  being  carried  into  effect 
in  Mexico,  has  reached  31,500,000  dollars  and  very  little  more  remained  to 
be  converted.  The  interest  on  the  internal  debt  for  claims  not  presented 
for  conversion  is,  from  1890,  at  3  per  cent.  All  coupons  have  been  punctu- 
ally iwid  since  1886.  On  May  27, 1890,  the  conversion  of  the  old  debts  was 
closed.  On  {September  12,  1890,  a  new  6  per  cent,  loan  for  6.000,000/.  was 
issued  at  93^  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
to  paying  otf  anears  and  balances  of  railway  subventions  amounting  to 
^40,000,000,  assigned  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  customs  revenue.  In- 
cluding this  loan  the  total  foreign  debt  amounts  to  16,500,000/.  The  total 
<lebt,  including  internal  debt  and  obligations  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to 
22,720,000/. 

Defence. 

The  army  consists  of  infantry-,  22,437  ;  artillery,  2,120  ;  cavalry,  6,359  ; 
auxiliarj-  cavalry,  1,483 :  rural  guards  or  police,  2,200  ;  gendarmerie,  229  : 
total,  34,833.  There  are  2,270  oflBcers.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carry- 
ing arms  is  liable  for  military  service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth 
year,  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  unarmoured  gun-vessels,  each  of  450  tons 
and  600  horse-power,  and  armed  with  2  20-pounders ;  and  3  small  gunboats. 

Production  and  Industry. 

ilexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest ,^ 
18.134  square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  un- 
cultivated land.  The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  v'ery  varied  produce,  but, 
as  regards  crops  usually  grown  in  cold  countries,  agriculture  is  in  Mexico 
in  a  very  primitive  condition.  To  promote  colonisation,  the  Government 
has,  during  the  years  1881-88.  caused  demarcation  to  be  made  of  lands 
to  the  extent  of  36,578,780  hectares,  mainly  in  favour  of  public  companies. 
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Of  that  area,  11,958,348  hectares  have  been  ceded  to  the  companies  for 
expenses  incurred  ;  13,160,1)18  hectares  have  been  sold  or  promised  ;  and 
there  remain  still  to  be  disposed  of  11,549,514  hectares.  To  meet  the 
difficulties  to  which  colonists  are  exposed  from  the  want  of  a  reliable 
survey,  and  the  consequent  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  a  title  to 
land,  commissions  of  inquiry  have  been  appointed  to  survey  and  rectify 
the  demarcation  of  lands  in  many  of  the  States.  Several  flourishing 
colonies,  it  is  officially  stated,  now  exist,  especially  in  mining  districts. 
The  backward  state  of  agriculture,  both  as  to  implements  and  methods, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
comparatively  few  companies  and  private  persons  who  hold  the  vast  tracts 
of  land.  The  Government,  by  disseminating  information,  by  distributing 
seeds  and  plants  brought  from  abroad,  and  by  favouring  the  formation  of 
local  mortgage  banks,  afford  encouragement  to  agricultural  enterprise. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  maize,  of  which  the  yield  in  1888  is 
stated  at  46,458,810  hectolitres;  barley,  2,095,660  hectolitres;  wheat, 
4,026,925  hectolitres ;  beans,  11,734,517  hectolitres.  The  annual  cotton 
crop  is  of  the  average  value  of  ^10,857,000;  sugar-cane,  ^8,735,000; 
henegnen,  ^^3,7 18,750  ;  coffee,  ^3,:.'00,000  ;  tobacco,  ^2,500,000.  Vera  Cruz 
alone  raises  yearly  about  5,000  tons  of  tobacco.  Other  products  are  rice, 
cocoa,  vanilla.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  proved  successful,  and 
sericulture  has  been  introduced.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in 
Mexico  for  the  United  States.  In  1883,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an 
area  of  300,000  square  miles,  there  were  1,500,000  cattle,  2,500,000  goats, 
1,000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000  sheep.  In  the  whole  of  Mexico  in  1883 
there  were  20,574  cattle  ranches,  valued  at  103,000,000/. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  cobalt, 
antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  petroleum,  being  either  worked  or  known  to  exist. 
There  are  upwards  of  990  mining  enterprises  in  the  country,  employing 
upwards  of  200,000  men.  Between  1821  and  1880,  silver  was  produced  to 
the  value  of  180,000,000/.,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  968,200Z.  Operations 
are  now  carried  on  under  regulations  drawn  up  in  a  carefully  prepared 
mining  code.  The  gross  nominal  capital  of  companies  formed  in  London 
during  the  four  years  1886-89  for  operations  in  Mexico  (railwav,  mining, 
land,  &c.)  amounted  to  36,968,420/. ;  during  1889  to  18,321,600/.' 

In  1888  there  were  in  Mexico  98  cotton  factories,  which  turned  out 
3,768,308  pieces  of  manufactured  cotton  goods,  valued  at  ^13,189,078. 
There  were  also  16  woollen  factories,  7  paper  mills,  and  2  factories  for 
earthenware. 


Commerce. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows ; 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885-86 

38,715,000 

43,647,716 

1886  -87     • 

41,300.000 

49,191,929 

1887-88 

43,380,000 

48,885,908 

1888-89 

44,500,000 

60,158.423 

1889-90 

46,000,000 

62,499,388 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  precious  metals  and  other 
produce  in  the  exports  of  Mexico  during  the  last  five  years : — 


Tears 

Sundries 

Predoos  Xetals 

Total 

Dollars 

Dcdlara 

DoHars 

1885-86 

13,741,316 

29,906,400 

43,647,716 

1886-87 

15.631,427 

33,560,502 

49,191,929 

1887-88 

17,879,720 

31,006,188 

48,885,908 

1888-89 

21,373,148 

38,785,275 

60,158,423 

1889-90 

23,878,098 

38,621,290 

62,499,388 

The  trade  of  Mexico  lies  chiefly  with  the  following  countries  in  the 
last  four  years,  so  far  as  exports  are  concerned ;  the  foUov^-ing  table  in- 
cludes precious  metals : — 


Exports  to 

Countries 

1886-«7 

1887-88 

I«88-89 

1889-90 

j         Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Do!lars 

United  States 

27,728,714 

31,059,627 

40,853,362 

43,022,440 

England   . 

13.3G2,187 

10,540.9(55 

12,535,534 

13,722,122 

France 

5,112,521 

4,474.723 

i,496.03.S 

3,159,258 

Germany  . 

i      2,175,770 

2,177,106 

2,061,563 

1,693,773 

Spain 

625,294 

457,842 

659,330 

534,057    i 

Other  countries 

;         187,444 

175,645 

552,596 

367,738    1 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported 
in  1888-89  and  1889-90:— 


- 

1888-89 

1889-90 

- 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Dollars 

Dollars 

JkMan 

Dollars 

Henegnen , 

6,872,593 

7,392,244 

Living  ani- 

Coffee 

3,886,035 

4,811,000 

mals 

587,063 

500,217 

Hides  and 

Lead. 

467,737 

607,329 

skins 

2,011,129 

1,913,129 

Gum  . 

595,636 

719,746 

Woods 

1,390,215 

1,739,138 

Ixtle. 

594,118 

827.980 

Vanilla 

926,903 

917,409 

Tobacco     . 

971.886 

948,332 

I  Copper 

817,989 

735,183 

Silver 

6,629,262 

7,259.958 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Mexico 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  into  Mexico,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

188S 

1886 

18S7 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Mexico 
Imports  of  British 
home  produce     . 

£ 
724,847 

796,011 

£ 
591,297 

900,699 

£ 
474,023 

1.106.607 

£ 
455,167 

1.257,969 

£ 
465,994 

1,512.756 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Mexico  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1889  were  mahogany,  of  the  value  of  185,691/. ;  silver  ore,  72,555/. ; 
hemp  and  other  vegetable  substances,  25,397/. ;  unrefined  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  20,176/.  ;  tobacco,  6,128/.  (72,491/.  in  1888).  Cotton  manufac- 
tures, of  the  value  of  578,869/. ;  linens,  of  the  value  of  61,313/. ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  369,088/.;  machinery,  145,497/. ; 
and  woollens,  89,515/.,  formed  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
into  Mexico  in  1889. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  shipping  of  Mexico,  1,270  vessels,  includes  small  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1889,  2,768  vessels  of 
987,083  tons  (118  of  79,489  tons,  British),  entered  the  ports  of  Mexico. 

In  1890  there  were  4,648  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  and  1,360 
miles  under  construction.  The  capital  invested  bj'  English  companies 
was  14,601,380/.,  and  by  American  companies  245,126,249  U.S.  dollars.  In 
1889  twenty  concessions  were  granted  or  amended  for  railways  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico.  In  1889  there  were  12.977,952  passengers,  paying 
2,090,505  pesos  ;  and  875.894  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed  at  a  charge  of 
4,822,690  pesos. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1889  was  27,861  English  miles,  of 
which  14,841  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder 
belonging,  in  about  equal  parts,  to  the  States,  companies,  and  the  rail- 
ways. .  There  were  in  all  767  offices.  The  telephone  had  a  network  of 
4,174  miles. 

In  1889  there  were  1,448  post-offices.  The  inland  post  carried 
87,509,640  letters,  newspapers,  &c. ;  and  the  international,  37,193,403. 


Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  11  mints  in  the  Kepublic,  coining  on  an  average  ^25,000,000 
annually.  Most  of  the  silver  exported  is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars, 
which  find  their  Avay  chiefly  to  China  and  the  smaller  communities  in  ludo- 
China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage  by  Mexican  mints  from  1881 
onwards : — 


Years 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1880-81 

24,617,895 

492,068 

42.2.-J9 

25,151,721       1 

1881-82 

25,146,260 

452,590 

11,972 

25,1)10,822 

1882-83 

24,083,921 

407,600 

— 

24,491,521 

1883-84 

25,377,378 

328,698 

— 

25,706,076 

1886-87 

26,844,031 

398,647 

200,000 

27.242,678 

1887-88 

25,862,977 

316,818 

85,000 

26,264,795 

1888-89 

26,031,222 

334,972 

129,844 

26,496,038 

1889-90 

24,328,326 

243,298 

134,632 

24,706,256 

MONEY   AND   CREDIT 
Situation  of  the  Mexican  banks,  October  31,  1690  : — 


73$ 


- 

Banco  Nacional 

Banco  Hipotccario 

• 
Banco  de  Londrea 

Active 

Dollars 

IMlars 

Dollars 

Capital  not  paid  up    . 

12,000,000 

1.500,000 

— 

Cash    .... 

11,988,874 

327.402 

4,285.666 

Notes  .... 

11,860,490 

1,465,639 

7,045,909 

Advances    . 

1,715,573 

1.360,335 

— 

Debts. 

18,231,854 

1,394,924 

6,517,681 

rroperty 

Total  . 
Passive 

168,000 

— 

73.000 

55,964,789 

6,048,300 

17,922,257 

Capital 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,500,000 

Notes  in  circulation    . 

14,718,960 

— 

6,257,744 

Bon(l<. 

_ 

518,600 

— 

Debts  .... 

19^04.271 

529,700 

10,074,513 

Reserve  fund 

Total  . 

2,041,557 

— 

90,000 

55,964,789 

6,048,300 

17,922,257 

The  dividend  of  the  Banco  Nacional  was  (1889)  at  the  rate  of  14  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  Banco  de  Londres  20  per  cent. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  number  of  new  banks  in  several  of 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agrictiltoral  and  mining 
purposes. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Monet. 

The  silver  peso  of  100  centavos  of  0  869  ounce  in  weight,  0-901  fine ; 
nominal  value,  4». ;  actual  price,  about  3*.  l^d. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884 ;  but  the  old  Spanish  measures  are  still  in  use.  The  principal  ones 
are  these : — 

Weight.     1  libra  =  046  kilogramme  =  1-014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  arroba  =  25  libras  =  25-357  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

-Plw  ffold  and  silrer  : — 

1  marco  =  i  libra  =  4,608  granos. 
1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 
1  tomin  =  12  granos. 
20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length.     1  vara  =  0-837  metre  =  2  ft.  8^  English  in. 
1  legua  comun  =  6,666§  varas. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 
1.  Of  Mexico  ix  Gbeat  Bbitais. 
Envoy  and  Miniver. — Vacant. 
Charge  d' Affaires  aiid  Secretary,— Pablo  Martinez  del  Campo. 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  in  London,  Cardiff,  Great  Grimsby, 
Liverpool, «  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton,  Gibraltar, 
Hongkong. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  K.C.M.G.,  accredited  Jan. 
5,  1885. 

Secretary. — Godfrey  Davison  Bland. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Vice-Consuls  at  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Nuevo  Laredo,  Progreso,  San  Bias, 
and  Tepic. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mexico. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amoncdaciones  e  introducciones  de  metales  preciososen  1887-88  (Stavoli). 

Anales  del  ministerio  de  fomento,  coloiiizacion,  indilstria  y  comercio.    8.    Mexico,  1890. 

Boletin  del  ministerio  de  fomento  de  la  Repilblica  Mexicana.    Fol.    Mexico,  1890. 

Boletin  semestral  de  la  estadistica  de  la  Eepublica  Mexicana,  a  cargo  del  Dr.  Antooio 
Penafiel.    Mexico,  1890. 

Comercio  exterior  de  Mexico.    Fol.    Mexico.    1890. 

Cuadro  geograflco,  estadistica  descriptive  6  historic©  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mezicano*. 
A.  G  Cubas.    Mexico,  1889, 

Datos  mercantiles.    Mexico,  1890 

Estadistica  general  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexlcana.    Mexico,  1888. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacho  de  liacienda.    Fol.    Mexico,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Financial  Condition  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Jenner,  in  No.  28  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports.'    1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  on  Investments  for  British  Capital  in  Mexico,  in  Part  IV.  of 
'  Reports  of  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents.'     London,  1886. 

Report  on  the  Railways  of  Mexico,  in  No.  116  :  on  tlie  Trade  and  Climate  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
Nos.  129,  133,  138,  and  604;  on  Gold  Discoveries  in  Lower  California,  in  No.  136  ;  on  Banks, 
in  No.  149 ;  on  Recent  Administration,  in  No.  132  ;  on  the  Finances  and  System  of  Land 
Tenure,  in  No.  637  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1889. 

Report  on  Railway  Concerns  in  Mexico  in  No.  170  of  the  '  Report  on  Subjects  of  General 
Interest.'     London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  Mexico  and  System  of  Land  Tenure  in  that  country,  in  No. 
637  ;  and  on  the  Trade  of  Vera  Cruz  in  No.  786  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.' 
London,  1890. 

Statistlque  descriptive  et  historique  des  Etats  Moxicains  de  Garcia  Cuba?.    1889. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Mexico,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geografia  y  estadistica  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.  8.  Mexico, 
1878-90. 

lirotkJehurst  (T.  U.),  Mexico  To-day.    London,  1883. 

Coitro  (Lorenzo),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  York,  1882. 

Chevalier  (Michel),  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  modcrne.    18.    Paris,  1866. 

ConkJing  (Howard),  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    New  York,  1883. 

ConkUng  (A.  R.),  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico.    New  York,  1890. 

Diccionario  geogrdfico  y  estadistico  de  la  Republioa  Mexicana.  5  vols.  Fol.  Mexico, 
1874-76. 

El  economista  Moxioano,  weekly.    Mexico. 

Flint  (H.  M.),  Jiexico  under  Maximilian.     12.    Philadelphia.  18C7. 

Geiger  (John  Lewis),  A  Peep  at  Mexico  :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf.    8.    London,  1871. 

Gooch  (F.  C),  Face  to  Face  with  the  Jlexicans.    London,  1890. 

Orijfin  (S.  B.),  Mexico  of  To-day.    New  York,  1886. 

Ilamillon  (L.  L.  C),  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handboiik.     London,  1884. 

Kozhevar  (E.),  Report  on  the  Republii'  of  Mexico.    London,  1886. 

La  liidoUihv  (Emile  G.  do),  llistoive  ile  la  Knerre  du  Mexique.    4.    Paris,  1866. 

(X)er  (F.  A.),  Travels  in  Mexico.    Boston,  U.S.,  1KS4. 

Raizel  (Fried.),  Aus  Mexico,  Reiseskiz/cn  nus  den  Jahren  1874-75.    Breslan,  1878. 

Seohel  (A.),  Die  Verkehrswetre  Mexii-osund  ibre  wirtseliaftliche  Bedeutung.  In  'Deutsche 
Geograpliische  Blatter.'    Baud  X.,  Ut-ft  1.    Brcmc:i,  1*87. 
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MONACO. 

Prince  Albert,  born  November  13,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  father.  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  1, 1869; '  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess- Dowager  de  Richelieu- 
Son  by  first  ivife,  Trince  Louis,  born  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Princii)ality  in  the  Meditermnean,  between  France 
;uul  Italy.  From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi,  and  passed  in 
1791  to  "the  house  of  Goyon-de-Martignon.  There  is  a  Governor-General 
and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  square  mUes.  Population,  1890, 12,000.  Chief  towns, 
Monaco,  3.292 ;  Condamine,  6,218  ;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  is  no  army,  only  a  *  guard 
of  honour,'  consisting  of  75  members  (oflBcers  and  men).  Olive  oil, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  perfumes  are  exported.  The  revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  gaming  tables. 

British  Congiil. — James  Charles  Harris  (Nica). 
British  Vice-C<y)UHl. — Edward  Smith. 

'  Tlie  religioiis  marriage  was  annnlled  by  the  Cou^t  of  Rome  (Papal  Court)  on  January  3, 
18S0,  aud  tlie  civil  marriage  declareJ  dissolved  bv  decree  of  the  reigning  Prince  on 
July  28, 188it. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

(Crnagora — Kara-dagh.) 
Reigning  Prince. 
Nicholas  I.,  Petrovic  Njegos,  born  October  7  (September  25), 
1841  ;  educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris  ;  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  as  successor  of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  August  14, 
1860.  Married,  November  8,  1860,  to  Milena  Fetrovna 
Vucoticova,  born  May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotic,  senator^ 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State.  Offspring  of  the 
union  are  six  daughters  and  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander,  heir- 
apparent,  born  June  29,  1871  ;  Mii-ko,  born  April  17,  1879  ;  Petevy 
born  1889. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovid 
Njegos,  descending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovi6,  who, 
being  proclaimed  Vladika,  or  prince-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  JG97, 
liberated  the  country  from  the  Turks,  and,  having  established  himself  as 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  ruler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political 
alliance  with  Eussia.  His  successors  retained  the  theocratic  power  till 
the  death  of  Peter  Petrovic  II.  (October  31,  1851),  last  Vladika  of 
Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I.,  who  abandoned  the  title  of 
Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions  attached  to  it,  and 
substituted  that  of  Gospodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time  Danilo  I.,  to 
throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkej^  acknowledged 
by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  formal  recognition  of  his  new  title  from 
Russia.  Danilo  I.,  assassinated  August  13,  1860,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  second  Gospodar  of  Montenegro. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Petrovic  dynasty,  with  their 
dates : — ■ 

VladiTuis  or  Prince  Bisliops. 
Danilo  .        .        .     1697-1735   I    Peter  I.  (St.  Peter)        .     1782-183(> 

Sava  and  Vassili .        .     1735-1782   |    Peter  II.  (Vladika  Bade)  1830-1851 

Danilo  I.  (Kniaz  and  Gospodar) 1851-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  from 
time  to  time  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  animal  civil  list  and 
the  public  expenditure.  Prince  Nicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  is  fixed 
for  the  present  at  9,000  ducats,  or  4,100^.  A  yearly  sum  of  48,000  roubles, 
or  4,800Z.,  has  been  received  by  Montenegro  from  Russia  since  the  Crimean 
war,  as  a  reward  for  its  friendly  attitude  during  that  period.  The 
Austrian  Government  is  stated  to  contribute  about  30,000  florins  per  annum 
towards  the  construction  of  carriage  roads  in  Montenegro. 

Government. 

The  Constitution  of   the  country,    dating  from   18o2,  with 

changes  effected   in   1855   and    1879,    is    nominally   that  of  a 

limited   monarchy,  resting  on   a   patriarchal  foundation.  The 
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executive  authority  rests  with  the  reigning  Prince,  -while  the 
legislative  power  is  vested,  according  to  an  'Administrative 
Statute'  proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  of 
eight  members,  one  half  of  them  being  nominated  by  the 
Prince,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  inhabitants  who  are 
bearing,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  all  depends  on  the 
absolute  will  of  the  Prince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40 
tribes,  each  governed  by  elected  'elders,'  and  a  chief  or  captain  of 
district  called  Knjez,  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  com- 
mander in  war.  By  the  'Administrative  Statute'  of  1879,  the 
country  was  divided  into  80  districts  and  six  military  commands. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  3,630  English  square 
miles,  inclusive  of  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  Its  extreme  length,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Piwa  to  the 
Boyana,  is  little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  Lim, 
about  80  English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  south- east  by 
the  Turkish  Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Kossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east 
by  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina. 
On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Aus- 
trian territory  forming  the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro, 
Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in  the  recently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of 
Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where  it  possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length. 
The  total  population  was  stated  in  official  returns  to  number  220,000  in 
1879 ;  a  later  estimate  makes  it  236,000.  The  capital  is  Cettinjd,  with 
1,500  population;  Podgoritza,  6,000;  Dulcigno,  5,000;  Niksid,  3,000; 
Danilograd,  1,000.  The  population  is  mainly  pastoral  and  agrictdtoral. 
The  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  Servian  branch  of  the 
Slav  race. 

Religion. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the 
bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Prince ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  the 
latter  is  all-per\'ading.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
property  for  their  maintenance,  aided  by  occasional  contributions  from 
Russia.  The  rural  clergy  are  maintained  by  the  commtmities.  Orthodox 
Montenegro  is  divided  into  two  dioceses,  Cettinje  and  Ostrog,  but  actually 
the  cure  of  both  sees  is  united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of 
Cettinje.  The  former  see  comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  proto-presby- 
teries,  with  84  parishes,  and  the  latter  into  9  such  districts  with  75  parishes. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishopric  of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  districts  recently  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which 
there  are  likewise  10  Mussulman  parishes. 


Beligion 

Xnmber  of 
Churches 

Number  of 
Clergy 

Adherents 

Orthodox        .... 

Mohammedan 

Roman  Catholic     .        . 

177 
19 
10 

180 
33 
13 

222,000 

10,000 

4,000 

206 

226 

236.000 

3b2 
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Instruction. 

Schools  for  elementary  education  are  supported  by  Government ;  edu- 
cation is  compulsory  and  free  ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elementary  schools, 
with  3,000  male  and  300  female  pupils.  All  males  under  the  age  of  25  years 
are  supposed  to  be  abls  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminary 
and  a  gymnasium  or  college  for  boys  at  Cettinj6,  and  a  girls'  high  school 
maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes, 
but  the  '  Veliki  Sud,' or  Si;preme  court  at  Cettinje,  has  jurisdiction,  both 
appellate  and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  principality,  and  in  the  last  resort 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  There  are  no  judicial  statis- 
tics, but  crime  in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly 
in  grain,  procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia. 


Finance. 

No  official  returns  are  published  regarding  the  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. Reliable  estimates  state  the  former  at  600,000  Austrian  florins, 
or  60,000Z.     70,000Z.  is  owed  to  Russia  for  grain  supplied  in  1879. 

Defence. 

The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  60,  is  calculated  at  about  29,000.  There  exists  no  standing  army,  but 
all  the  inhabitants,  not  physically  unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldiers,  and 
liable  to  be  called  under  arms.  Recently  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of 
Dulcigno  have  been  exempted  from  military  service  oa  payment  of  a  capi- 
tation tax. 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Austrian  Wemdl  rifle,  of  which  25,000 
have  been  distributed,  and  tl.e  long  ll-millim6tre  Gasser  revolver.  The 
artillery  consists  of  24  9-centimfetre  Knapp  field-pieces,  and  24  mountain 
guns.  By  the  Berlin  treaty  Montenegro  is  precluded  from  owning  vessels 
of  war. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  is 
mostly  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  system  of  domestic 
communism  being  generally  prevalent.  In  some  districts,  however,  the 
land  is  split  up  into  diminutive  peasant -holdings,  while  in  a  few  the 
m6tayer  system  is  met  with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  are  maize,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  The; 
fine  is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  dis- 1 
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trict  of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  Tlie 
uncultiva^le  area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  forest  and  mountain  pasturage, 
and,  in  the  west,  of  bare  limestone  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and 
stunted  scrub.  There  are  no  sea-fisheries-  Any  small  manufacttires  that 
exist  are  only  for  local  consumption.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared  : 
there  are  350,000  sheep  and  goats ;  60,000  cattle ;  8,000  swine ;  3,000  horses. 

Commerce. 

The  customs  tariff  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandise.  The 
exports  are  valued  at  about  200,000/.,  imports  at  20,000/.  The  principal 
exports  are  shumac,  flea  powder  {Pyrethruvi  roseum),  smoked  sardines 
(jscorame),  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  goats,  cheese,  bides,  skins,  and  furs. 

Communications. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  Cattaro  to  Cettinje, 
and  from  Cettinje  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  which  in 
the  course  of  1890  was  completed  across  the  country  as  far  as  Niksitch 
— and  from  Antivari  to  Vir  Bazar  on  Lake  Scutari,  and  bridle  roads  over 
the  rest  of  the  principality.  There  are  280  miles  of  telegraph  in  the 
country,  with  15  oflBces. 

Money. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinage  of  its  own  ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turkish  silver  is  also  current,  but  little  gold  of  any 
kind  is  in  circulation,  as  it  is  difficult  to  change.  There  is  no  t^nk  of  any 
kind  in  the  cbuntry. 

British  Charge  tf  Affaires. — Walter  Baring. 

Statistical  and  otlier  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Montenegro. 

Andi-ic  ( M.),  Geschi'hte  iles  Fiimeuthums  Montenegro.    8.    Wien,  1863. 

Broim  (H.  C.),  A  Winter  in  Albania.    London,  1888. 

DeUirue  (H.),  Le  Mont^n^gro.    8.    Paris,  1862. 

Denton  (Rev.  William),  Montenegro  :  its  People  and  their  History.    8.    London,  1877. 

Friilep  (G.)  and  ttldliocUz  (Ivan),  Le  Montenegro  Contemporain.    Paris. 

£■(**/ (J.  Geo.),  Rei?e  nach  Montenegro.    2  vols.    8.    Dresden,  1851. 

Koraletsky  (Egor  Petrovich),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonic  Cotmtriea.  (Rnssia.)  8. 
-:.  Petersburg,  1872. 

Kmsinsti  (Walerjan  Skorobohaty),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  of  Tnriter.  8. 
London,  1853. 

.V«;/f5aur  (H.),  Die  Siidslawen  und  deren  Lander.    8.    Leipzig,  1851. 

Schicarz  (Dr.  B.),  Montenegro,  Schildemng  einer  Reise  dorch  das  Innere  nebet  Kntwnrf 
einer  Geographic  des  Laudes. 

Seitak  (J.  F.)  and  Scherit  (F.),  MiUtariscbe  Beschreilnmg  des  Paschaliks  Herzegovina  nnd 
des  Fiirstenthnms  Cemagora.    8.    Wien,  1862. 

Stmngford  (ViscountessX  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  1863,  with  a  Visit  to 
Montenegro.    8.    London,  1864. 

Marnier,  Lettres  snr  rAdriatiqne  et  le  Mont&iegro. 

Lenormanl,  Tnrcs  et  Montenegrins. 

Yriarte  (Ch.),  Les  Bords  de  I'Adriatique  et  le  Montenegro. 

LfAcril  (Baron),  La  France  au  Montenegro. 

Watinwn  (Sir  Gardner),  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.    London,  1848. 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maghrib-el- Aksa. — El  Ghakb.) 

Eeigning  Sultan. 

Muley-Hassan,  born  1831,  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Sidi-Mohamed  ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  September  17, 
1873. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  his  subjects  under 
the  title  of  '  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers — is 
the  fourteenth  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Muley- 
Achmet,  and  the  thirty-fifth  lineal  descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.     His  three  predecessors  were  :  — 

Sultan  Koign 


Sultan  Reign 

Muley-Soliman      .        .     1794-1822 
Muley-Abderrahman      .     1822-1859 


Sidi-Muley-Mohamed    .     1859-1873 


The  Shereefian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Sharifs  of  Fileli,  or  Tafilet.  Each  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to 
death,  to  indicate  the  member  of  the  Shereefian  family  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best  replace  him.  This 
succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the  Sheree- 
fian family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is 
elected  by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday 
after  the  Sultan's  death,  as  the  nominee  has  probably  possession 
of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported  by  the  black  bodyguard, 
from  among  whom  the  large  majority  of  court  officials  are 
selected. 

Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absohite  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion.  As 
spiritual  ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his  authority  not  being 
limited,  as  in  Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  '  Ulema,'  under  the  '  She'ik-ul- 
Jslam.  The  Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it 
prudent  to  do   so ;  otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  un- 
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re=;tricted  will.  Thev  are  the  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Home  Affairs,  Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator 
of  Customs.  The  Sultan's  revenue  is  estimated  at  500,000/.  per  annum,  de- 
rived  from  monopolies,  taxes,  tithes,  and  presents. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Morocco  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  as  the  southern 
frontiers,  tow-ards  the  Sahara,  are  unsettled.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigation,  the  area  of  the  Sultans  dominions  is  about  219,000  English 
square  miles.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Morocco  varj-  from  2,500,000 
to  9,400,000 ;  it  is  generally  considereti  to  be  about  5.000,000  souls,  although 
Dr.  Rohlfs,  in  the  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen '  (1883),  maintains  that 
the  population  is  not  more  than  2,750,000.  An  estimate  of  1889  gives  the 
foUowingresults:— The  region  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  3,200,000 ;  of 
Morocco,  3,900,000;  of  Tafilet  and  the  Segelmesa  country,  850,000;  of 
Sua,  Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,450,000  ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  as 
to  race :—  Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  3,000,000  ;  Sheila  Berbers,  2,200,000 ; 
Arabs  (1)  pure  nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000;  Jews, 
150,000 ;  negroes,  200,000.  The  number  of  Christians  is  very  small,  not 
exceeding  1,500.  Much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. 

Religion. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  his  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of 
Sfunnite  Mohammedans.  The  differences  are  chiefly  in  the  attitudes 
assumed  during  the  recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  army,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  hapi>en 
to  reside,  is  composed  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalrj- ;  a  few 
batteries  of  field  guns  commanded  by  three  French  officers,  and  2,000 
iiTegular  cavalry.  Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  engineer 
have  been  recently  lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Government  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  small-arms  factory  at  Fez.  A  Spanish  military 
commissioner  also  is  engaged  on  topographical  works,  either  at  Tetuan  or 
Fez,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Government.  In  addition 
to  these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  militia  ca\-alry  and 
10,000  infantry-.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  pro%inces  are 
onlered  to  assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in  his  pro- 
gress from  Fez  to  Morocco.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
cofild  be  coUected  in  time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in 
addition  to  the  forces  already  enumerated.    There  is  no  commissariat. 

Commerce. 

■ '  The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  with 
Germany  being  on  the  increase  in  recent  years ;  Great  Britain's  share  is 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  trade. 

The  value  of  the  im^wrts  in  1887  was  1,379,328Z.,  and  of  exports 
1,255,288/.  •  in  1888,  imports  1,515,065/.,  exports  1,129,257/.     The  foUo\\-ing 
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table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of  Morocco  at  the 
different  ports  in  1889,  including  specie  and  precious  metals  : — 


Ports 

Exports 

Imports 

Entered 

Cleared            | 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Tangier 
Tetuan 
Laraiche 
Rabat 

Mogador     . 
Casa  Blanca 
Mazagan     . 
Saffi     . 

£ 

243,303 

12,477 

99,341 

52,802 

281,117 

424,216 

285,594 

186,170 

£ 

511,382 

60,221 

208,956 

28,060 

283,915 

292,817 

222,014 

73,910 

925 
135 
268 
74 
98 
352 
302 
182 

279,819 

5,616 

45,547 

35,987 

70,998 

149,111 

118,055 

73,820 

920 
138 
268 
71 
99 
355 
300 
201 

279,615 

5,652 

45,457 

35,545 

71,049 

150,321 

117,795 

78,095 

Total      . 

1,585,020 

1,681,275 

2,336 

778,953 

2,352 

783,529    1 

The  following  are   the   principal    imports    and    exports   of    Morocco 
in  1888 :— 


Imports 

Exports 

( 

£ 

£ 

Candles 

37,672 

Almonds 

52,074 

Coffee. 

8,137 

Beans  . 

268,614 

Cotton  goods 

626,798 

Dates  . 

11,608 

Glass  &  earthenware  . 

11,352 

Eggs    . 

40,714 

Hides  .... 

10,803 

Gums  . 

39,569 

Iron  and  iron  goods,  &c. 

31,618 

Maize  . 

145,769 

Linen  goods 

4,260 

Olive  oil 

20,540 

Matches 

12,212 

Oxen   . 

63,214 

Silk,  manufactured 

14,443 

Peas,  chick 

101,381 

Silk,  raw     . 

45,780 

Seed,  canary 

6,848 

Spices 

14,280 

Skins,  goat 

55,700 

Sugar  .... 

213,619 

Slippers 

35,660 

Tea      .... 

70,892 

Wax,  bees'  . 

21,356 

Wines,  spirits,  ales,  &;c. 

13,439 

Wool  . 

114,835 

"Woollen  cloth     . 

91,223 

WooUen  stuffs 

• 

11,842 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Morocco  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  home  produce  into 
Morocco,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


1886 

1886 

1887       1       1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Blorocco 
Imports      of     British 
produce    . 

£ 

481,357 

427,283 

£ 
482,090 

463,830 

£        1        £ 
393,730  :  506,812 

344,907    513,092 

956,019 
572,133  1 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Morocco  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
3889  were  maize  and  beans,  of  the  value  of  597,109Z. ;  gum,  of  the  value 
of  31,797/.:  almonds,  141,o6i/.  ;  olive  oil,  19.547/.;  wool,  90,405/.  The 
staple  article  of  British  imports  into  Morocco  consists  of  cotton  mannfac- 
tures,  of  the  value  of  478,516/.  in  1889. 

In  1883  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  small  territory  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequena,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ifni  river,  south  of 
Mogador. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Morocco,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents are: — 

Money. 

The  Blanleel  or  Muzoona  =  6  Float        Approximate  English  value  =■  jigrf. 

The  Ounce  ox  Okia           =\  Blankeelt            „                „          „      =  -^i. 

The  MUkal                        =  10  Ouneet              „                „          „      =  Sjlgrf. 

Spanish  and  French  money  are  current  in  Morocco. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  produce  of  weight  of  the  country,  100 
SolaU,  equal  to  168  lb.  English. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is  100 
Rot  ah,  equal  to  il2  lb.  English. 

The  Brah,  8  Toniins,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  actual  Tanffin,  almost  8  Tmnint,  equal  to  l^J  English  bushel. 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  iula ;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weighs 
28  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  eqiuil  to  about  5^  British  imperial  gallons. 


Diplomatic  and  Consniar  Sepresentatives. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Morocco. 

Enroy  Extraordinary  and  J/inister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  "W.  Kirby 
Green,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Julv  1,  1886. 

Consul  at  Tangier.— H.  E.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Mogador ;  Vice-Cousuls  at  Laraiche,  Babat, 
Dar-el-Barder,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi  ;  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Tetuan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Morocco. 
1.  Official  PrBLi cations. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Morocco  in  1888,  in  •  Dentsches  Handels-Archiv.* 
Berlin,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  and  District  in  1889,  in  No.  "12 ;  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier, 
in  No.  787  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1890. 

Trade  of  Morocco  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coimtries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 
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2,  Non-Official  Publications. 


Amicis  (E.  de),  Marocco.    8.    Milano,  1878.    London,  1882. 

Colville  (Capt.  H.  E.),  A  Eide  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers.    London,  1880. 

Be  Campou  (Liidovic),  TJn  empire  qui  croule,  le  Maroc  contemporaiu.    Paris,  1886. 

De  Foucauld  (Vicomte  Ch.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  1883-1884.    Paris,  1888. 

Erckmann  (Jules,  capit.),  Le  Maroc  moderne.    Paris. 

Harris  (A.),  Tbe  Land  of  an  African  Sultan.    London,  1889. 

Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    London,  1878. 

Jackson  (James  G.),  An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    London,  1814. 

Leared  (Arthur),  Morocco  and  the  Moors  ;  being  an  Account  of  Travels,  with  a  genera 
Description  of  the  Country  and  its  People.    8.    London,  1876. 

Lenz  (Dr.  0.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 

Maltzan  (Heinricli,  Freilierr  von),  Drei  Jalire  im  Nordwesten  von  Afrika :  Reisen  in 
Algerian  und  Marokko.    4  vols.     8.     Leipzig,  1869. 

Martiniere  (H.  M. P.  dela),  Morocco  :  Journeys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  to  the  Court 
of  Mulai-Hassan,  witli  Itineraries  constructed  bv  tlie  Author,  and  a  Bibliography  of  Morocco 
from  1844  to  1887,  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Cole  Trotter,  93rd  Higldanders.    London,  1889. 

Renou  (C),  Description  geographique  de  I'empire  de  Maroc.     8.    Paris,  1846. 

Rohlfs  (Gerhard),  Land  uud  Volk  in  Afrika.    8.    Bremen,  1870. 

Rohifs  (Gerhard),  Mein  erster  Aufcntlialt  in  Marokko.    8.    Bremen,  1873. 

fitutfleld  (Hugli  E.  M.),  El  Maghreb  :  1,200  Miles'  Ride  through  Morocco.    London,  188G. 

Thomson  (Joseph),  Travels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco.     London,  1889. 

Trotter  (Capt.  P.  D.),  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

Watson  (R.  S.),  A  Visit  to  Wazan.    London,  1880. 
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NEPAUL. 

An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  Himalayas,  between  26°  25'  and  30** 
17'  N.  lat.,  and  between  80°  6'  and  88°  14'  of  E.  long. ;  its  greatest  length 
500  miles,  its  greatest  breath  about  150 ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on 
the  east  by  Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  nominal  sovereign  is  the  Maharaj  Adiraj,  Sorandar  Bikram  Shum- 
shir  Jung,  succeeded  1884;  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his 
minister,  Bir  Shamsher. 

The  Goorkhas,  a  Bajpoot  race  from  Kashmir,  conquered  Jsepaul  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  have  maintained  their  power  to  this 
day.  About  1790  a  Goorkha  army  invaded  Tibet;  and  to  avenge  this 
affront  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Kuen  Lnng,  in  1791,  sent  an  army  into  Ne- 
paul,  which  compelled  the  Goorkhas  to  submit  to  thfe  terms  of  peace,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute  is  still  sent, 
but  only  at  irregular  intervals.  The  relations  between  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Goorkha  rulers  of  Nepaul  date  from  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
invasion,  when  Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  avert 
hostilities.  A  commercial  treaty,  however,  between  India  and  Nepaul  was 
signed  in  1 792  An  English  envoy  was  sent  to  reside  at  Khat  mandu,  but  was 
recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the  Indian 
Government  to  declare  war  ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within  three 
marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  signed  in  March  1816.  Since  then  the 
relations  of  the  English  with  Nepaul  have  been  on  the  whole  friendly ; 
and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jung  Bahadur, 
sent  a  detachment  of  Goorkha  troops  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jung  Bahadur  died  in  1 877,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime 
Minister  by  Sir  Ranodhip  Singh,  who  was  overthrown  and  murdered  in 
a  revolution  which  occurred  in  November  1885  Since  then  the  Prime 
Minister  Bir  Shamsher  has  been  in  power. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  is  that  of  a  military  oligarchy.  The  chief 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  prime  minister ;  the 
Maharaj  Adiraj  being  merely  titular  sovereign.  In  accordance  with  the 
treaty  between  Nepaul  and  the  Government  of  India,  an  English  Resident 
lives  in  the  capitaJ,  and  is  permitted  to  have  a  small  guard  of  Indian 
sepoys :  but  he  has  no  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  54,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  2,000,000. 
The  races  of  Nepaul,  besides  the  dominant  Goorkhas,  include  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  and  Newars. 

Chief  town,  Khatmandu. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Cioorkhas,  and  is 
gradually  but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  in- 
liabitants. 

There  is  a  standing  irregular  army  in  Nepaul  with  an  estimated  strength 
of  13,000.  Besides  this,  a  force  of  17,000  regulars  is  said  to  be  stationed 
near  the  capital.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  Enfield  rifles  of  local 
manufacture  ;  and  there  is  a  limited  number  of  small  field-pieces. 
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The  trade  of  Nepaul  with  British  India  during   three  years  ending 
March  31,  1890,  has  been  as  follows  (excluding  treasure) : — 


- 

Rx.  1888 

Rx.  1889 

Rx.  1890 

Imports  from  India 
Exports  to  India    . 

1,120,100 
1,644,000 

1,100,900 
1,388,100 

1,158,300 
1,488,900 

The  principal  ai-ticles  of  export  are  rice,  oil  seeds,  clarified  butter,  ponies, 
timber,  musk,  borax.  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  twist,  and  piece 
goods,  woollens,  shawls,  tobacco,  sheet  copper,  and  tea. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  8  pice  of  British  Indian  cur- 
rency. Copper  pice  of  varying  value  are  also  coined.  The  Indian  rupee 
passes  current  in  southern  Nepaul. 

British  Political  Resident. — Major  E.  L.  Durand, 


Books  op  Reference. 

Essays  ou  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet,  by  Brian  Hodg- 
son.   London,  1874. 

Sketches  from  Nepaul,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  by  H.  A.  Oldfield.    London,  1880. 

History  of  Nepaul,  translated  by  Dr.  D.  Wright.    Cambridge,  1877. 

Short  History  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States,  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.    Loudon,  188(X 
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NETHERLANDS   (THE). 

(KOXINKRIJK   DER   NEDERLANDKy.) 

Reigniing  Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline,  born  August  31, 1880,  daughter 
of  the  late  King  Willem  III.  and  of  his  second  wife.  Princess 
Emma,  bom  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor 
of  Waldeck. 

Queen  Regent. 

Emma,  Queen-Dowager,  mother  of  the  Queen,  who  took  oath 
as  Queen  Regent  Kovember  20,  1890,  after  the  late  King  had 
been  declared  unable  to  reign  by  the  States-General. 

Aunt  of  the  Queen, 

Princess  Sophie,  sister  of  the  late  King  Willem,  bom  April 
8,  1824  ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1842,  to  Grand-duke  Karl  Alexander 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  born  June  24,  1818. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count 
of  Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony 
of  Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance 
with  another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Coimt  of  Chalons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of 
France ;  and  a  third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of 
Orange  with  a  daughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  to  that  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of 
the  family  had  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  name  of  '  stadthoMers,'  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally 
declared  to  be  hereditary  in  1747,  in  Willem  IV.;  but  his  successor,  Willem 
v.,  had  to  fly  to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican 
army.  The  family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of 
the  republic,  released  from  French  supremacy,  was  under  discussion  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Belgian 
provinces,  subject  before  the  French  revolution  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
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were  ordered  by  the  Congress  to  be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
and  the  whole  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  the  last 
Stadtholder,  Willem  V.,  as  hereditary  sovereign.  In  consequence,  the 
latter  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Hague  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1815,  and  recognised  as  sovereign  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  established  union  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  their 
political  relations  were  not  readjusted  until  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  April  19,  1839,  which  constituted  Belgium  an  independent  king- 
dom. King  Willem  I.  abdicated  in  1840,  bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  son 
Willem  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  the  present 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands. 

King  Willem  II.  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King 
Willem  III.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from  domains,  and  in  addition 
an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces. 
The  Queen-Regent  receives  an  annual  allowance  of  175,000  guilders.  The 
family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  the  possession  of  a  very  large  private  fortune, 
acquired  in  greater  part  by  King  Willem  I.  in  the  prosecution  of  vast  enter- 
prises tending  to  raise  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereigns  to  the  Nether- 
lands since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna : — 

Willem  1 1815 

Willem  II 1840 

Willem  III 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 


Government  and  Constitution. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  first  Constitution  o£  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848 
and  in  1887.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture  ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  tiirone.  In  default  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his  minority 
the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Regent— designated  by  law — and 
in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council.  i 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  tlie  latter — called  the  States- 
General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
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States  from  among  the  most  higlily  assessed  inhabitants  of  the 
eleven  provinces,  or  fi-om  among  some  high  and  important 
functionaries,  mentioned  by  bill.  The  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States-General  numbers  100  deputies,  and  is  electetl  directly  from 
among  all  the  male  citizens  who  are  30  years  of  age  and  are  not 
deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of  their  eligibility  or  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  disposal  of  their  property.  Voters  are  all  male 
citizens,  '23  years  of  age,  who  have  paid  either  a  ground-tax  of  at 
least  10  guilders,  or  a  direct  tax  (personal)  to  an  amount  higher 
than  the  sum  which  gives  partial  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
which  varies  according  to  population,  or  who  are  lodgers  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  total  number  of  electors, 
according  to  the  new  Constitution,  is  290,000,  which  gives  1 
voter  in  about  15  persons.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  2,000  guilders,  besides  travelling 
expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years  and  retire  in  a  body, 
whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every  three 
years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them,  being 
bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days  and  to  convoke 
the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  have  the  right 
of  introducing  new  bills ;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
being  restricted  to  appro\-ing  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  right 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are 
public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  can  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive voice,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  explicitly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  heads  of  departments  in 
the  Ministerial  Council,  namely : — 

1.  Tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Jonkheer  Dr.  A.  F.  de  Savomin  LoTi- 
man  ;  appointed  Feb.  17,  1890. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Jonkheer  C.  Hartsen ;  appointed 
April  20,  1888. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Finance. — Jonkheer  Dr.  K.  A.  Godin,  de  Beaufort^ 
appointed  April  20,  I'SSS. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Justice. — Jonkheer  Dr.  G.  L.  M.  K.  Ruys  ran  Beeren- 
Iroek;  appointed  April  20,  1888. 

5.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies  and  President  of  the  Minigterial  Court' 
cil.—Dr.  M.  Baron  Mackay;  appointed  February  17,  1890. 
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6.  The  Minister  of  Marine. — H.  Djjserinck-,  appoiated  April  20,  1888. 

7.  The  Minister  of  War. — J.  W.  Bergansius  ;  appointed  April  20,  1888. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Puhlic  Worhs  aiuL  Commerce  (Waterstaat), — J.  P. 
Hax-elaa/r  ;  appointed  April  20,  1888 

Each,  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
l.OOOZ. 

There  is  a  State  Council — '  Raad  van  State ' — of  14  members,  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  vrhich  is  con- 
sulted on  all  legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

II.  Local  Government. 

■  The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,123 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  '  the  Provincial  States.' 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-half  of  the  members 
retiring  every  3  years.  The  practice  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Second 
Chamber.  Voters  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  province.  The  number  of 
members  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  Avelfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  King.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  centrol  over  the  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  ths  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General,  and  are  bound  to  see  the  common  law  executed  in  their  provinces. 
They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public.  A  permanent  commission  com- 
posed of  6  of  their  members,  called  the  '  Deputed  States,'  is  charged  with 
the  executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administration  of  its 
affairs  Both,  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States,  are  presided 
over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly  has  a 
deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  voice.  He  is  t'le 
chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed  States 
receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and 
rights,  subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected 
for  six  years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States ;  one-third 
retiring  every  two  years.  All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are 
eligible,  the  number  of  members  varying  from  7  to  39,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  Council  has  a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws  concern- 
ing t'le  communal  welfare.  The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according  to  i-ules 
prescribed  by  common  law ;  besides  each  commune  receives  a  fixed  annual 
allowance  out  of  the  State  Treasury.  All  by-laws  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
Sovereign.  The  Municipal  Budget  and  the  resolutions  to  alienate  munici- 
pal property  require  the  approbation  of  tlie  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 
The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  is  presided  over 
by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for  6  yeai's.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  college  formed  of  the  Mayor  and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wet- 
honders),  elected  by  the  Council;  this  college  is  also  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  common  law.  The  Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authority 
af  the  Mayor;  as  a  State  functionary  t  lie  Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of 
the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions  for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to 
inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 
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Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Presext  Condition. 
The  following  is  the  population  at  various  census  periods  : — 

1829.  .  2,613,487         |         1859.         .         .  .S,309,128 

1839.         .         .  2,860,559  1869.         .         .  3,579,.V29 

1849.        .         .  3,056,879        |         1879.        .        .  4,012,693 » 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year,  since  1879,  has  been,  in 
1880,  0-6  ;  in  1881,  1-3  ;  in  1882,  1-4  ;  in  1883,  12  ;  in  1884, 
1-3;  in  1885,  1-4;  in  1886,1-3;  in  1887,  1*4;  in  1888,  1-2; 
in  1889,  0  9  ;  total  1880-89,  13-4. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  eleven  pro\"inces  of  the  kingdom  at  the  census  of  December 
31,  1879,  with  the  estimate  for  December  31,  1889  : — ^ 


Area : 

Population 

1 

square  miles 

Dec.  31, 1879 

Dec.  31, 1889 

'  Per.  sq.  mile  } 

North  Brabant 

1,980 

466,497 

514,278 

259-7 

Guelders . 

1,965 

466,805 

515,026 

2630 

South  Holland 

1,166 

803,530 

957,834 

821-4 

North  Holland 

1,070 

679,990 

831, .395 

7835 

Zealand  . 

690 

188,635 

201,667 

292-2 

Utrecht  . 

634 

191,679 

222,250 

4161 

Friesland 

1,282 

329,877 

337,507 

263-2 

Overyssel 

1,291 

274,136 

297,545 

230-4 

Groningen 

790 

253,246 

227,224 

287-6 

Drenthe  . 

1,030 

118,845 

131,671 

127-8 

Limburg 

850 

239,453 

262,199 

308-4 

Total 

12,618 

4,012,693 

4,548,596 

359-6       i 

Of  the  total  population  in  1889,  there  were  2,252,742  males 
and  2,295,854  females. 

The  Netherlands  possess  a  comparatively  large  urban  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  pro\'inces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 


Year 


Jan.  1,  1884 
„  „  1886 
»  „  1888 
»  „  1889 
„  „  1890 


Population  of 

the  38  principal 

Towns' 


1,360,051 
1,410,630 
1,485,031 
1,515,574 
1,531,108 


Percentajre 
of  the  whole 
Population 


32- 19 
32-53 
33-36 
.S363 
3366 


Roral 
Fopolation 


2,865,014 
2,925,382 
2,965,839 
2,990,358 
3,017,488 


Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Population 


6781 
67-47 
6664 
66-37 
63-34 


'  The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  15,000  inhabitants. 

'  The  resolts  of  the  census  of  1889  are  not  jet  published  (Dec  1890). 
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The  censi^  of  1879  gives  in  a  population  of  4,012,693  : — 


Males 

Per  cent. 

Females 

Per  cent. 

Unmarried      .... 

Married 

Widowers  and  widows  . 
Divorced  and  sejjarated 

1,236,860 

672,205 

73,136 

961 

62-4 

33-9 

3-7 

1,205,604 

672,512 

149,747 

1,668 

59-4 

331 

7-4 

01 

The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1879  there  were  68,971  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,  42,026  of  them  being  Germans, 
18,816  Belgians,  1,614  English,  and  6,515  from  other  countries. 
2,697,495  persons  were  born  in  the  communes  where  they  lived  ; 
854,481  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province ;  384,142  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  7,604  in  one  of  the  Dutch 
colonies. 

li.  Movement  of  the  Populatiox. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riasres  : — 


i          Years 

i 

Total  Living 
Births 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

stillborn 

Average 

1874-79 

140,423 

— 

89,824 

31,357 

50,599 

7,617 

1879-84 

144,879 

4,264 

90,127 

30,046 

54,751 

7,689 

1884-89 

149,616 

4,753 

91,658 

30,501 

67,864 

7,744 

1885 

148,028 

4,649 

90,304 

29,894 

57,724 

7,792 

1886 

150,851 

4,828 

95,239 

30,298       55,612 

7,807 

1         1887 

149,157 

4,811 

87,093 

30,924 

62,064 

7,749 

1888 

151,094 

4,747 

91,241 

30,862 

59,853 

7,771 

1889 

150,529 

4,903 

91,134 

31,494 

59,395 

7,443 

The  emigration  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Tear 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


North  America 


South 
America 


2,121 
2,002 
5,018 
4,298 
5,050 


830 
4,020 


Africa 


18 
9 


41 


Total 


2,146 

2,024 
5,018 
4,628 
9,111 


In  1889,  3,377  were  males,  2,543  females,  and  3,191  children. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  sind  foreigners,  that 
sailed  from  Dutch  ports  was,  in  1889,  22,334. 
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III.  Pbiscipal  Towns. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more 
tlian  15,000  inhabitants,  namely : — 


Amsterdam  .  406,316 

Maestricht    . 

32,681 

Deventer 

23,220 

Pwotterdam    .  203,472 

Nimeguen     . 

.32,326 

Helder . 

22,985 

The  Hague   .  156,497 

Dordrecht     . 

32,428 

Cronda  . 

19,833 

CsGravenhage) 

Leeuwarde    . 

30,149 

Kampen 

18,678 

Utrecht         .     85.253 

Delft    . 

28,537 

Apeldoom     . 

19,190 

Orocingen    .     55,215 

Bois-le-Duc  . 

27,067 

Zutfen  . 

17.200 

Haarlem        .     52,155 

('sHertogenbosch) 

Middelburgh 

17,109 

Amhem         .     49,998 

ZwoUe  . 

26,220 

Alkmaar 

15,833 

Leiden           .     1(;.329 

Schiedam 

25,620 

Amersfoort   . 

15,694 

Tilburg          .     33,795 

Breda   . 

21,967 

2!aandam 

15,341 

Religion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  confessions.  The  royal  family,  and  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  govem- 
ent  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian  ;  whUe  the  Roman 
«  atholics  are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  and  four  bishops, 
of  Haarlem,  Breda,  Roermond,  and  Hertogenbosch.  The  salaries 
of  several  British  Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  For  Protestant 
Churches  the  sum  of  1,386,351  guilders  is  set  down  in  the  Budget 
of  1891  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  .^76,734  gl. ;  and  for  Jews,  12,775. 


Number  of 
Adherents 

KeligioBS  Bodies 

Diyisious 

Number  of 

according  to 

Clergy 

the  Census  of 

1879 

Dutch  Ketormed  Ch.  . 
Walloon  Chiirch  . 
English    Presbyterian 
Church     . 

]  1  synod,  10  provin-     j 

!      cial    districts,   44     [ 

classes,  and  1,348     j 

parishes        .        .     i 

■  1,607 

/  2186,869 
9,739 

283 

Scotch  Church     . 

l          105 

Various        Protestant 

bodies 

626  churches    . 

492 

272,827 

Pioman  Catholic  Ch.    . 

1    archbishopric,    4 
bishoprics,     1,017 

churches 

2,371 

1,439,137 

Jansenists  . 

1    archbishopric,    2 
bishoprics,          25 

churches       , 

26 

6,251 

Jews  .... 

12      districts,      182" 

churclies 

137 

81,693 

3C2 


756 
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Belonging  to  other  religious  bodies,  or  of  unknown  creed,  were 
15,798  persons. 

Instruction. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed,  but 
education  is  not  compulsory ;  religious  convictions  are  respected. 

The  education  of  the  rising  gfeneration  is  provided  for  by  a  Primary 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1857,  supplemented,  with  important  alterations 
tending  to  extend  public  education,  by  another  Act,  passed  August  18, 1878, 
and  again  considerably  altered  by  the  Act  of  December  1889.  By  the  last 
Act  public  instruction  is  diminished  and  a  greater  share  in  the  education 
of  the  youths  left  to  private  instruction,  which  is  supported  by  the  State. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  primary  in- 
struction is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  communes,  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  being  responsible  for  25  per 
cent,  to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools. 

The  following-  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1888-89 : — 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching  Staff 

Pupils  or  students 

Universities .      '  . 

4 

173 

2,418 

Classical  Schools . 

30 

425 

2,486 

Secondary  Day  and  Evening 

Schools     .         .         .         . 

38 

418 

4,363 

Navigation  Schools 

11 

36 

180 

Middle  Class  Schools  . 

73 

913 

6,628 

Polytechnicum 

1 

23 

265 

Elementary  Schools : 

Public       .... 

2,946 

12,639 

451,083 

Private      .... 

1,244 

4,852 

184,576 

Infant  Schools: 

Public      .... 

131 

771 

22,786 

Private      .... 

841 

2,465 

77,793 

Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  special 
schools — viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticultural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (2)  and 
blind  (1)  schools,  2  schools  for  philology,  geology,  and  demography  of  the- 
East  Indies  (for  the  Indian  civil  service),  several  military  schools,  a  national 
Academy  of  Art,  a  royal  school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for 
drawing  teachers,  several  technical  schools  and  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 


188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

On  Primary  Education— 

The  Government  spent 

308,842 

331,250 

377,300 

374,618 

The  Communes  spent  . 

616,753 

623,124 

575,425 

579,580 

On     Normal     Schools 

were  spent  in  all 

104,984 

107,301 

102,582 

98,311 

The   total   expenses    for 

' 

Education  were: — 

i 

For  the  State 

51-9,916 

537,666 

586,500 

589,041 

For  the  Communes 

753,833 

762,000    ■ 

714,750" 

722,218 

JUSTICE    A>.D    CRIME  —  I'ALrEIUS.M 
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Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1888,  7-22  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  North  Brabant,  1532.  Of  the  total 
number  of  children  from  6  to  12  years  (school-age)  on  January  1889,  11-60 
per  cent,  received  no  elementary  instruction.    In  1884  it  was  12"70. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Appeal),  by  five  courts  of  justice,  by  23  district  tribunals,  and  by  106  can- 
tonal courts ;  trial  by  jury  is  unknown  in  Holland. 

The  number  of  penal  sentences  pronounced  was : 


1887 
1888 
1889 

^*a>S^**"^      District  tribunals 

Conrteof  Jnatioe 

High  Court       i 

1 

66,015                  15,401                    675 
70,207                  15,293                    698 
73,345                  15,927                    745 

227 
221 
272 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  was  : 


By  the  Cantonal  Courts 

By  the  district  tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male             \           Female 

1887 
1888 
1889 

60,153 
64,513 
66,315 

5,990 
7,008 
7,718 

15,212                   2,050 
14,931                    1,952 
15,527                  2,048 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1 889  was  about  30,  of  houses  of  detention  46. 
The  number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1889  was  1,991  males 
and  239  females;  in  the  houses  of  detention  616  males  and  53  females. 
There  are  also  4  State  work  establishments  specially  for  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds.    The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1889,  2,549. 

Children  under  16  years  in  the  3  State  reformatories,  1889,  numbered 
408  boys  and  88  girls. 

There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police  consists  of 
field-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the  country,  the 
latter  guard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern). 

The  cavalry  police  (marechauss^e)  numbers  about  900  ofl[icers  and  men. 
There  are  about  800  field-constables,  diWded  into  115  brigades.  Besides 
each  commime  has  its  own  field-constables  or  police  force. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  largely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
organised  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  had  from  private  charity  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
supported  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small 
subsidies  to  the  private  societies ;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  con- 
victed can  be  placed  in  a  State  work  establishment.  Workhouses  for  the 
poor  are  found  in  many  connnunes.  ' 

The  number  of  poor  relieved  during  the  year  1887  was  225,458  or  5-13 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.    In  1886  it  was  216,449,  or  499  per  cent.; 
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in  1885  211,520,  or  4-94  per  cent. ;  in  1884,  209,797,  or  496  per  cent. : 
1883,  214,516,  or  5-13  percent.;  in  1882,  213,270,  or  5-18  per  cent.  T 
average  number  in  the  years  1877-81  was  209,875. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


Revenue. 

Year 

Ordinary 

1  Extraord.  (loans,  &c.) 

Total 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1885 

115,513,791 

525,000 

116,038,791 

1886 

117,551,564 

5,475,000 

12.3,026,564 

1887 

118,401,626 

550,000 

118,951,626 

1888 

120,435,101 

3,445,000 

123,880,101 

1889 

123,043,019 

1,500,000 

124,543,019 

Expenditure. 


Defence 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Guilders 
30,873,516 
•31,988,765 
32,969,959 
31,740,066 
34,982,503 


Debt 


Guilders 
33,369,501 
34,390,953 
32,633,331 
35,602,241 


Public  works 

Guilders 
15,100,232 
15,903,130 
15,221,605 
15,672,658 


General 


Guilders 
42,815,088 
41,583,480 
41,478,2.39 
43,554,282 


32,733,632       14,550,014       48,072,042 


Total 


Guilders 
122,158,337 
123,876,328 
122,456,355 
126,569,247 
125,338,191 


The  budget  estimates  of   revenue  and  expenditure   for  the 
years  1890  and  1891  were  as  follows  : — 


Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1890 

1891 

Sources  of  Eevenue 

1890      1 

1891 

Guilders 

Guilders  | 

Guilders  ] 

Guilders 

Civil  list    . 

650,000 

650,000 

Direct  taxes  : — 

1 

Legislative  body  and 

Land  tax 

12,023,250 

12,302,175 

Eoval  cabinet 

•      640,794 

654,527; 

Personal 

11,166,000 

11,515,000 

Department  of  For- 

Patents . 

4,400,000, 

4,464,000 

eign  Affairs    . 

735,368 

756,302 

Excise  duties    . 

4.t,485,000 

44,200,000 

Department  of  Jus- 

1 

Indirect  taxes  . 

23.450.000 

23,638,000 

tice 

5,189,538 

5,254,964' 

Import  duties    . 

5,110,500 

5,310,800 

Department   of    In- 

Tax on  goUland  silver 

231,100 

231,000 

terior 

10,359,070 

11,192,117 

Domains    . 

2,750,000 

2,480,0W> 

Department  of   Ma- 

Post office . 

6,650,000 

6,980,000 

rine        .        .        .     14,210,237 

13,894,342 

Telegraph  service     . 

1,265,000 

1,270,(H)0 

Department   of    Fi- 

State lottery 

661,500 

661,500 

nance      .        .        .     23,396,593 

23,906,805 

Shooting  and  fishing 

1 

Department  of  War     20,673,200 

21,269,860, 

licences  . 

142,000 

140,000 

Department  of  Pub- 

I 

Pilot  dues  . 

1,350,000 

1,350,000 

lic  Works,  &,(: 

24,383,190 

22,120,220 

Dues  on  mines  . 

3.650! 

4,600 

Department  of  Colo- 

1 

State  railways  . 

2,900,0001 

4,358,000 

nies 

1,338,642 

1,239,684 

Miscellaneous       re- 

Public debt 

33,448,532 

34,942,118 

ceipts     .       . 

6,631,600 

7,635,060 

Contingencies  . 
Total  expenditure 

50,000 

80,000 

Total  revenue 

135,074,987 

136,980,839 

122,209,000126,636,025 
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The  expenditure  of  the  'Department  for  the  Colonies,'  entered 
in  the  budget  estimates,  only  refers  to  the  central  adniinisti-ation. 
There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by  the  States-General.  The  finan- 
cial estimates  for  the  year  1891  calculated  the  total  revenue  at 
116,414,315  guilders,  with  an  expenditure  of  136,840,646  guilders. 
The  expenditure  of  1891  is  distributed  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Administrative  and  other  expenses  in  the  colonies 
Home  Government  expenditure         .        .        . 

Total  expenditure 


Guilders 

112,993,596 

23,847,050 


.     136,840,646 
(£11,403,387) 

The  share  of  the  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes,  and  customs 
duties  in  the  revenue  for  the  years  1885-89  was  as  foUows : — 


Year 

Direct  taxes 

Excise 

Indirect  taxes 

Cnstoms  duties 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1885 

26,843,409 

42,627,033 

21,911,357 

4.949,317 

1886 

27,006,852 

42,711,503 

22.871,761 

5,001,337 

1887 

26,811,058 

43,580,536 

22,717,057 

5,189,900 

1888 

27,133,713 

43,401,346 

23,892,739 

5,117,435 

1889 

27,491,491 

44,136,909 

1      24,056,939 

5,282,966 

The  amount  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  in 
1889,  22^  guilders. 

In  the  budget  for  1891  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Funded  Debt 

Nominal  Capital 

Annual  Interest 

2^  per  cent,  debt     . 

3     „      „ 

di   „      „     redeemable  ditto  . 

3|   „       „     debt  of  1886 

3|   „       .,-] 

3A   „       ,.  I  debt  of  appropri- 

5  .,       ,.  f      ated  railway. 

6  :,         „  J 

Total 

Floating  debt  .... 
Annuities         .... 
Paper  money    .... 
Sinking  fund  .... 

Total  debt 

Guilders 

630,567,200 

94,642,800 

4,767,000 

340,912,900 

15,823,200 

6,549,120 

292,440 

2,962,500 

GnU'lers 

15,764,180 

2,839,284 

179,095 

11,943,139 

553,812 

232,084 

14,805 

182,250 

1,096,517,160 
15,000,000 

31,708,649 

500,000 
59,569 

2,673,900 

1,111,517,160 
(£92,626,430) 

34,942,118 
(£2,911,843) 

: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  sinking-fund  for  the 
last  six  years  : — 


Tear 

Interest 

Sinking  Fund 

Year 

Interest 

Sinking  Fund 

Guilders 
5,164,400 
2,107,696 
3,313,049 

1891 
1890 
1889 

Guilders 
32,268,218 
30,972,400 
31,118,764 

Guilders 
2,673,900 
2,472,700 
2,390,800 

1888 
1887 
1886 

Guilders 
31,189,566 
30,528,547 
31,077,904 

During  the  jears  1850-89,  259,404,187  guilders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  redernption  of  the  public  debt. 

The  ratable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  8,396,500?. 
in  1889,  and  of  l&nd  3,876,600?.  The  total  debt  (1889)  amounts  to 
19?.  15s.  8d.  per  head,  and  the  annual  charge  to  lis.  bd. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate 
budgets  ;  the  provincial  expenditure  for  1890  was  estimated  at 
4,443,000  guilders  ;  the  special  communal  expenses  in  1881 
amounted  to  24,260,000  guilders,  whereof  16,002,000  guilders 
for  debt. 

Defence, 
I.  Frontier. 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  soutli  by  Belgium,  on 
the  east  by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly  ;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes  and  inundating  a  great  stretch  of  land  be- 
tween the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads  lying 
above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses  connected 
with  each  other  ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun- vessels  if 
necessary,  A  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  besides 
North  and  South  Holland,  with  the  principal  towns,  is  thus 
secured. 

II,  Army. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  a  law  of  1861,  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enlistment,  the  volunteers  forming  tlie  stock,  but  not  the 
majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  have  to  serve,  ijomiually,  five  years ; 
but  really  only  for  twelve  montlis,  meeting  afterwards  for  six 
weeks  annually  for  practice,  during  four  years.  •  Besides  the 
regular  army,  there  exists  a  militia — '  schutterij  ' — mainly  for 
internal  defence,  divided  into  two  claj^ses.  *  The  first,  the  '  active 
militia '  (dienstdoende),  exists  in  communes  of  2,500  inhabitants 
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and  more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  '  resting '  (rustende)  militia. 
All  men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35  to 
the  reserve.  The  militia  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children  ;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Besides  this  there  is  the  '  landstorm,'  con- 
sisting of  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  '  Society  of 
Sharpshooters,'  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  '  Volun- 
teers.' 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consists  of  36,91 2  infantry, 
2,610  cavalry,  1,526  engineers,  13,619  artillery,  375  mounted 
police  (marechauss^) ;  in  all,  about  55,000  men,  including 
oflBcers  and  special  services. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was  in  1889  only 
27,058  men  and  1,862  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards  and  8  regi- 
ments of  the  line  ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  of  fortress 
artillery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artillery,  1  corps  of  |x>ntooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists  (see  under  Colosies). 

ni.  Navy. 

The  navy  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  in  July  1890 — 

(a)  For  coast  serWce  : 

5  turret-ships  with  ram  bows ;  2  armoured  monitors 
with  ram  bows,  first-class,  and  5  ditto  secOnd-class  ; 
5  armoured  monitors,  second-class  ;  5  armoured  gun- 
boats for  river  ser%'ice  ;  16  first-class  and  14  second- 
class  gunboats;  1  steel  gunboat;  15  first-class  tor- 
pedo-lx)ats  ;  and  22  second-class  torpedo-boats. 

(b)  For  general  ser\'ice  : 

3  turret-ships  with  ram  bows,  7  frigate-built  cruisers, 
first-class  steamers,  1  third-class,  4  fourth-class,  1 
paddle-wheel  steamer,  1  sailing-vessel,  and  1  cruiser 
for  the  fishery  police  in  the  North  Sea. 

(c)  Guard-  and  training-sliips  : 

3  guard-ships  and  15  training-  and  school-ships. 

1  observation-ship. 

(d)  For  ser^-ice  in  the  East  Indies  : 

2  guard-ships,  1  armoured  corvette,  5  paddle-wheel 
steamers,  4  gun-steamers  ;  3  surveying  vessels,  and  1 
first-class  torpedo-boat. 
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Names  of  Ironclads 

Armour 

Suns 

Indicated 

Displace- 

(All of  iron) 

thickness  at 

horse- 
power 

Knots 

water-line 

N^umber 

Calibre  ^ 

ment,  or 
tonnage 

per  hour 

First-class : — 

Inches 

Centimetres 

Koning  der  Ne- 

r  4 

28   ■] 

derlanden 

8 

\10 

7.50  &    K 
less    j 

4,500 

5,400 

11-9 

Prins  Hendrik  . 

4^ 

i.n 

23  1 

\  10 

7-50  &    \ 

2,000 

3,375 

121 

Prinses  Wilhel- 

less  J 

mina 

building 

Stier. 

6 

1 

28 

2,257 

2,069 

12-4 

Schorpioen 

6 

1 

28 

2,225 

2,175 

128 

BufiEel 

6 

1 

28 

2,000 

2,198 

12-7 

Guinea 

6 

1 

28 

2,000 

2,378 

Vlt 

Keinier  Claessen 

building 

Draak 

8 

2 

28 

807 

2,156 

8-5 

Matador    . 

5| 

2 

28 

691 

1,935 

7-5 

Second-class : — 

Luipaard  . 

5| 

28 

680 

1,525 

7-3 

Hijena 

5i 

28 

654 

1,566 

7-3 

Panter 

5'^ 

28 

560 

1,566 

7-3 

Haai . 

5i 

23 

672 

1,566 

7-3 

Wesp   • 

5-1 

28 

744 

1,566 

7-3 

Krokodil  . 

5i 

28 

630 

1,530 

8-0 

Heiligerlee 

5| 

28 

630 

1,530 

8-0 

Tijger        . 

5i 

28 

684 

1,414 

9-5 

Cerberus    . 

H 

28 

617 

1,530 

8-0 

Bloedhond 

4 

28 

680 

1,530 

8-0 

Rhenus 

2 

12 

310 

367 

7-5 

Isala 

— 

2 

12 

30(5 

367 

7-5 

Mosa 

— 

2 

12 

400 

367 

7-5 

Merva 

— 

2 

12 

395 

367 

7-5 

Vahalis 

— 

2 

7,5 

243 

340 

60 

'  Gun  of  28  centimetres =27i  tons.  Uun  23  centimetres=  12J  tons.  Gun  12  ceutimetres=9  tons. 

The  navy  was  ofiBcered,  on  January  1,  1890,  by  3  vice-admirals,  3  rear- 
admirals  ('schouten-bij-nacht'),  26  captains,  35  commanders,  333  first  and 
second  lieutenants,  92  midshipmen,  besides  engineers,  surgeons,  &c.,  and 
about  6,000  sailors.  The  marine  infantry,  at  the  same  date,  consisted  of 
54  officers  and  2,139  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  Both  sailors 
and  marines  are  recruited  by  enlistment,  conscription  being  allowed,  but 
not  actually  in  force. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  spends  from  two  to  three  million 
florins  annually  in  strengthening  its  various  means  of  defence. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 
The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1888  as  follows  (in  hec- 
tares ;  1  hectare  =  2-47  acres)  : — Uncultivated  land  (heath),  712,524;  water 
and  morass,  1 46,868 ;  dykes  and  roads,  44,309 ;  untaxed  land,  92,353 ; 
building  land,  houses,  &c.,  38,850 ;  land  under  culture,  850,844 ;  pasture. 
1,144,066 j  gardcnsand  orchards, 54,124;  forest, 226,968.  Total, 3,299,906  h.a, 
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Large  estates  prevail  in  the  proTinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland,  Gro- 
ningen,  and  North  Holland;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Guelders, 
Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

In  1888  the  number  of  estates  was : — 


Under      ;   From  5  to  ;  Prom  10  to 
5  hectares  i  10  hectares  1  20  hectares 

From  30  to 
40  hectares 

From  40  to 
75taeetazes 

From  75  to 
100  hectares 

AborelOO 
hectares 

74,573        34,088    !     30,104 

18,926 

6,561 

503              217 

41-6  per  cent,  of  all  estates  being  held  by  fanners,  and  58-4  per  cent,  by 
the  owners. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1888  was  14,939,000;  of  horses,  2,736,000; 
of  sheep,  7,780,000 ;  and  of  pigs,  9,342,000. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as  follows : — - 


1887 

1888 

1885 

1884      .       1883 

Average, 
18n-«> 

Wheat . 

85,194 

80,649 

84,763 

88,742 

86,656 

i  86,421 

Rye      . 

204,018 

203,737 

203,876 

201,753 

199,498 

;i96,ll2 

Winter  barley 

30,226 

27,978 

33,955 

30,836 

28,569 

;  26,667 

Summer  barley    . 

14.851 

16,593 

15,645 

16.277 

19,983 

21,034 

Oats      . 

115,448 

121.562 

1 14,5c  5 

112,606 

119,475 

113,627 

Potatoes 

147,386 

142,958 

141,529 

144.551 

142,421 

135,310 

Buckwheat  . 

48,078 

50,840 

51,671 

53,159 

53,983 

65,135 

Beans  . 

36,598 

37,577 

39,786 

39,094 

40,423 

36,814 

Peas     . 

22,769 

22,860 

22,265 

21,320 

21,027 

16,493 

Bapeseed 

7.334 

8,381 

10,535 

9,619 

5,364 

12,690 

Flax     . 

15,582 

15,285 

12,838 

10,557 

12,403 

18,530 

Beetroot 

19,135 

18,233 

16,038 

21,403 

20,418 

13,904 

Tobacco 

1,321 

1,311 

1,303 

1,272 

1,248 

1,676 

Madder 

898 

1,132 

994 

845 

790 

2,295 

The  mean  yield  of  these  products  was,  per  hectare,  in  hectolitres  (1  hec- 
tolitre =  2- 75  bushels) : — 


1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

ATenge 
1871-80 

Wheat     . 

28-5 

22-7 

26-3 

23-4 

22-9 

22-0 

Rye 

23-3 

18-5 

20-0 

18-5 

192 

17-3 

Winter  barley. 

461 

40-8 

42^ 

40-2 

42-4 

390 

Summer  barley 

30-5 

31-2 

30-3 

29-6 

29-4 

28-8 

Oats 

37-0 

42-5 

40-2 

35-3 

33-8 

38-3 

Potatoes . 

183() 

158-0 

169-0 

182-0 

174-0 

136-0 

Buckwheat 

8-8 

14-6 

8-9 

18-7 

16-9 

17-4 

Beans 

25-0 

236 

19-9 

19-3 

18-8 

21-7 

Peas 

26-7 

20-2- 

18-6 

22-1 

21-8 

20-5 

Bapeseed 

25.2 

21-8 

24-5 

24-5 

22-1 

21-3 

Flax      (kilo.). 

5300 

507-0 

5000 

518-0 

430-0 

4760 

Beetroot    „     . 

23,1000 

21,4500 

25,025-0 

27,775-0 

28,3000 

26,260-0 

Tobacco      „    . 

2,105-0 

2,190-0 

2,0750 

2,350-0 

2,500-0 

2,247-0 

•Madder      „    . 

2,800-0 

2,500-0 

2,4750 

2,640K) 

2,90frO 

2,500^ 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  in 
1888  and  1889  was  as  follows  :— 


1888 

1889 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

(in  guilders) 

(in  guilders) 

(in  guilders) 

(in  guilders) 

Wheat       . 

67,924,000 

36,493,000 

69,445,000 

35,562,000 

Flour  wheat  &  rye 

32,303,000 

14,850,000 

19,984,000 

13,309,000 

.  Eye  . 

56,688,000 

27,827,000 

48,964,000 

25,501,000 

Barley 

18,044,000 

8,847,000 

17,503,000 

10,708,000 

Oats 

14,418,000 

13,855,000 

8,987,000 

9,163,000 

Potatoes    . 

681,000 

712,000 

508,000 

394,000 

Potato-flour 

1,558,000 

7,627,000 

2,145,000 

8,459,000 

Buckwheat 

1,328,000 

913,000 

1,444,000 

895,000 

Flax . 

634,000 

17,094,000 

667,000 

19,378,000 

Beetroot    . 

40,000 

984,000 

103,000 

1,477,000 

The  import  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1888  at  222,000  gl., 
the  export  at  3,854,000  gl. ;  for  1888, 190,000  and  3,326,000  gl. ;  vegetables 
at  753,000  gl.  import,  and  19,788,000  gl.  export  in  1889,  and  632,000  and 
15,913,000  gl.  in  1888. 

II.  Mining. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  they  belong 
to  the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1889  was  54,402,000 
kilos.,  valued  at  223,569  guilders  ;  clear  revenue,  78,249  gl.    , 

III.  Fisheries. 

In  1889,  3,983  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numbering  13,641.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  North 
Sea  was  valued  at  4,932,250  guilders.  The  total  number  of  oysters  pro- 
duced in  1889  amounted  to  43,071,790;  one-third  exported  to  England. 

IV.  Manufactures. 

There  are  no  oflBcial  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1889,  600  distilleries,  12  sugar 
refineries,  30  beet-sugar  manufactories,  54  salt  works,  546  breweries,  103 
vinegar  manufactories,  91  soap  manufactories,  and  4  wine  manufactories. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines 
at  the  end  of  1889  was  3,573  ;  the  number  of  engines,  4,280. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-tiading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
evied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectionist  chai-acter. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  f)  per  cent,  of  tlie  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  only  2^  per  cent,  if  these  articles  are  used 
for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.     The  growth  of  the  total  com- 
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merce  of  the  Xetherlaiids  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1872 
the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilogrammes, 
and  the  exports  at  2,955  millions  ;  while,  in  1889,  the  former 
were  13,819  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  7,643  millions, 
exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  the  five  yeai-s 
1885-89:— 


1                    Year 

Imports 

Exports 

' 

Guilders 

Guilders 

i 

1885 

1,091,487,000 

891,036,000 

1 

1886 

1,102,693,000 

949,488.000 

1 

1887 

1,136,997,000 

991,618,000 

1888 

1,272,093,000 

1,114,806.000 

1889 

1,245,287,000 

1,094,078.000 

1 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1888 
and  1889  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders)  : — 


Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1888 

1888 

188» 

1889 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

143,314 

103,602     i 

129,417 

87,419 

Textiles,  raw  and  manu- 

i 

factured 

107,330 

11 4,-339 

104,277 

99,571 

Cereals  and  flour     . 

176,342 

92.290 

166,327 

95,138 

Coal        .... 

40,557 

1,574     1 

40,558 

2,747 

Rice         .... 

41,194 

13,999     ! 

38,284 

14,752 

Mineral  oil      .         .        . 

22,453 

344     1 

14,713 

539 

Coffee      .... 

31,856 

29,882     1 

36,587 

26,053 

Butter     .... 

3,687 

47,818 

3,316 

47.652 

Cheese    .... 

91 

10,556 

82 

11,207 

Drugs      .... 

198,520 

153,600 

165,995 

130,010 

Gold  and  silver 

10,039 

17.872 

3,485 

15,191 

Vegetables 

632 

15,913 

753 

19,788 

Wood      .... 

20,912 

10,760 

24,097 

11,795 

Skins       .... 

19,968 

20.770 

20,086 

18,423 

Indigo     .... 

'.t,047 

7,'.>13 

9,295 

7,939 

Copper    .... 

20,375 

6,141 

37,586 

18,448 

Paper      .... 

2,942 

12.283 

2,911 

13,983 

Soot,  gTea.se,  tallow 

.      34,200 

10,583 

41,583 

16,264 

Saltpetre 

!       9,733 

9,929 

17,801 

16,098 

Zinc         .        .        .        . 

10,230 

8,616 

11,408 

9,335 

Tobacco  .... 

7,907 

3,949 

8,116 

3,724 

Tin 

i      12,110 

9.203 

10,941 

9,126 

'  Colours  (painters'  wares) 

12,060 

10,457 

12,t99 

10,833 

Flax        .... 

634 

17.094 

667 

130,010 

Seeds  (colza,  linseed,  &c.) 

22,372 

4,971 

20,672 

3,144 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the   imports  and 
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exports  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1888  and  1889  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :-  


Food  products 
Raw  materials 
Manufactured  products 
Miscellaneous 


Imports 


1888 

281,089 
216,542 
217,992 
340,029 


1889 
258,826 
251,723 
187,492 
319,673 


Exports 


243,331 
143,248 
242,494 

230.885 


1889 

241,634 
167.159 

202,232 
207,932 


For  the  last  five  years 
grammes  : — 

the  returns  ^ 

srere,  in  millions  of  kilo- 

Year 

Total  Imports      i 

Total  Exports 

Ee-exports 

323 
377 
371 
384 
424 

Transit 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

11,664 
11,579 
12,558 
13,484          , 
13,849          1 

6,116 
6.046 
6,869 
7,323 
7,643 

1,911 
1,793 
2,004 
1,948 
2,028 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the 
leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders  : — 


Imports  for  home  con 
sumption  from — 
Prussia  . 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 
Russia    . 

Un.  Stat,  of  Amer. 
British  India . 
France    . 
Hamburg 

Exports  to — 
Prussia  . 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 

Un.  Stat,  of  Amer 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Hamburg 
France  . 
Italy 
Russia    . 


1885 


274-5 
269-0 
161-6 
97-0 
76  8 
55-6 
37-3 
18-9 
21-8 


384-0 

229-3 

127-8 

26-4 

45-2 

16-1 

9-0 

14'6 

4-8 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Percentage 
1889 

294-3 

278-4 

284-8 

242-0 

19-4 

262-1 

246-3 

341-4 

297-4 

23-9 

158-0 

160-5 

157-3 

176-6 

14-2 

90-2 

114-2 

118-2 

142-6 

11-5 

74-7 

950 

126-2 

112-7 

9-1 

670 

79-1 

62-2 

76-0 

6-1 

364 

30-0 

29-5 

29  8 

2-4 

18-0 

171 

17-7 

22-5 

1-8 

17-8 

20-6 

31-0 

25-2 

2-0 

396-5 

404-7 

511-3 

477-2 

43-6 

255-4 

292-6 

298-3 

284-7 

26-0 

137-6 

130-5 

146-4 

1401 

12-8 

45-8 

49-1 

3S-4 

22-2 

2-0 

44-8 

41-2 

47-0 

69-1 

6-3 

16-8 

14-5 

17-9 

190 

1-7 

10-3 

13-6 

11-0 

10-9 

0-9 

10-4 

10-3 

8-2 

8-7 

0-8 

4-9 

3-4 

4-6 

17-4 

1-6 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain, 
:ind  of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish  jiroduce  into  the  Ncthcrhinds,  in 
each  of  the  five  years  1885-89,  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 
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Exports  from 
Netherlands 

Import^!  of 
British  pro- 
duce   . 

1885 

1886 

1887         1         1888 

1889 

£ 
25,009,582 

8,878,080 

£ 
25,309.949 

8,196.974 

£          j          £ 

25,327,277 !  26,070,872 

1 

8,186,2121    8,511,863 

^     i 

26,679,216 
9,704,264 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1889  were:  Butter,  767,440i. ;  margarine,  3,282,967Z. ; 
living  animals,  principally  oxen  and  sheep,  995,893Z. ;  cheese,  809,063i. ; 
gin,  52,339Z. ;  sugar,  1,694,074^.;  iron  and  steel  goods,  821, 952Z. ;  woollen 
manufactures,  2,142,393Z. ;  cotton  manufactures,  973,765i. ;  leather  and 
leather  goods,  1,349,167Z.  Enumerated  also  as  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
to  Great  Britain,  in  the  oflBcial  returns,  are  silk  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  stuffs  and  ribbons,  of  the  value  of  2,086,77  7Z.  in  1889,  but 
these  must  be  considered  as  principally  goods  in  transit,  coming  from  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  seat  of  the  German  silk  industry.  The 
principal  articles  of  British  home  produce  imported  into  the  Netherlands 
in  the  year  1889  were  cotton  goods,  mainly  yam,  of  the  value  of  2,615,351/. ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unvsTought,  of  the  value  of  1,009,993/. ;  woollen-yam  and 
manufactures,  of  the  value  of  1,436,290/.;  and  machinery,  462,071/.  A 
considerable  amount  of  these  British  imports  are  not  for  consumption  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  pass  in  transit  to  Germany. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at 
the  end  of  1889  was  : 

Sailing  ves.sels  500,  of  388,000M^  tonnage;  steamers  110,  of 
311,000MXi 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  : — 


Entered.                                                         [ 

1 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

■y 

, 

Ko.     1        Tonnage 

NO. 

Tonnage 

No.              Tonnage 

1885 

7,620    ll,423,0OOM» 

i 
401 

286,000M» 

8,021     11,708,000M» 

1886 

7,314    11,357,000  „ 

381 

270,000  „ 

7,695     11,627  000,, 

1887 

8,089    13,022,000  „ 

553 

445,000  „ 

8,642     13,467,000  „ 

1888 

8,318     13,873,000  „ 

728 

583,000  „ 

9,076 

14.456,000  „ 

1889 

8,517  1  14,275,000,, 

065 

501,000  „ 

9,182 

14,775,000  „ 

Clea 

red. 

1 

1885 

5,159  1     6,912,000  „ 

2755 

4,663,000  „ 

7,914 

11,574,000  „ 

1886 

5,229  i     7,149,000  „ 

2446 

4,347,000  „ 

7.675 

11,496,000  „ 

1887 

5,713  ;     8,087,000  „ 

2910 

5,199,000  „ 

8,623 

13,285,000  „ 

1888 

6,045  :     8,468.000  „ 

2973 

5,Pi6,000  „ 

9,018 

14,413,000  „ 

1889 

1 

5,842  1     8,357,009  „ 

3C70 

6,202,000  „ 

8,912 

14,559,000  „ 

'  lEng.  ton =2-83M' (cubic  metres). 
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Of  the  total  number  in  1889,  2,715  Dutch  vessels  entered 
Avith  a  tonnage  of  4,461,000  ISP,  and  6,437  foreign  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  10,315,000  JVP  ;  2,719  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,478,000  M-',  and  6,193  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  10,081,000  M-«. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows  : — 


Entered. 

Port 

1888 

1889 

Number 

Tonnage 

% 

Number 

Tonnage 

% 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing    . 

4,031 

1,494 

749 

7,214,000  M» 
2,677,000  „ 
1,798,000  „ 

520 
19-3 
12-9 

4,098 
1,538 

767 

7,434,000  M' 
2,685,000  „ 
1,771,000  „ 

521 
18-8 
12-4 

Cleared. 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing    . 

2,936 

992 
780 

4,058,000  M^ 
1,618,000  „ 
1,871,000  „ 

47-9 
19-1 
221 

2,850 

1,035 

762 

4,004,000  M^ 
1,653,000  „ 
1,862,000  „ 

45-7 
18-9 
22-3 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was  in  1888  1,984,  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,516,000  M^.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 

Internal  Communications. 

I.  Roads,  Canals,  and  Railways. 

The  total  length  of  roads  was  12,024  kilometres ; '  viz.  8,769  kilometres 
maintained  by  the  communes,  1,515  kilometres  by  the  provinces,  and  1,740 
kilometres  by  the  State. 

The  length  of  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  4,736  kilometres. 

The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was,  in  1879,  3,068,638  kilometres,  or  9^ 
kilometres  for  every  100  hectares. 

The  total  outlay  upon  the  State  railways  up  to  1889  was  256,033,000 
guilders. 

In  1888  the  total  length  of  the  tramway  lines  was  829  kilometres; 
30,871  passengers  were  carried,  and  247,003  millions  of  kilogrammes  of 
goods.     Their  revenue  amounts  to  3,755,000  guilders. 

In  1890  the  railways  had  a  length  of  2,728  kilometres,  whereof  the 
State  owned  1 ,333  kilometres,  and  private  companies  the  remainder.  In 
1888  the  total  length  was  2,602  kilometres;  1887,  2,551  kilometres;  in 
1886,  2,453  kilometres  ;  in  1885, 2,392  kilometres ;  in  1875,  1,620  kilometres ; 
in  1865,  776  kilometres ;  in  1855,  311  kilometres;  in  1845,  153  kilometre?: 
and  in  1839,  17  kilometres. 

'  1  Eng.  mile =1,609  metres. 
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II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  the  years  named : — 


' 

Letters 

Postcards 

Xewspapers  ami 
Printed  Matter 

Parcels 

Letters  with  r 
Money  Orders 

1885 

I 

Internal. 

49,780,000 

19,336,950 

69,886,000 

2,579,892 

855,696 

Foreign . 

15,194,000 

3,060,388 

6,834,000 

166,197 

532,485 

1886 

Internal. 

50,323,000 

19,813,100 

72,329.000 

2,822,589 

894,063 

Foreign . 

15,091,000 

3,246,582 

5,757,000 

271,107 

576,662 

1887 

Internal. 

50,r.26,000 

21,736,548 

70,078,000 

3,056,528 

921.688 

Foreign . 

14,535,000 

3,274,697 

6,150,000 

323,548 

624,057 

1888 

Internal . 

50,641,000 

23,283,273 

75,879,000 

3,189,410 

918,249 

Foreign  . 

15,159,000 

3,611,857 

6,785,000 

333,666 

663,739 

1889 

Internal . 

50,711,000 

24,672,510 

78,752,000 

3,346,386 

958,137 

Foreign . 

16,182,000 

3,785,849 

7,541,046 

365,327 

676,843 

The  receipts  of  the  post  office  in  1889  were  6,489,817  guilders,  the  ex- 
penditure 4,753,273  guilders. 

There  are  several  private  telegraph  lines,  but  most  of  the  lines  are 
owned  by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  lines  on  Jan.  1.  1890,  was  5,130 
kilometres,  the  length  of  wires  17,996  kilometres.  In  1880  the  length  of 
the  lines  was  3,761  kilometres  ;  of  wires,  13,654  ;  in  1870,  2,814  and  9,797 
kilometres.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  406.  Besides 
there  were  315  offices  of  private  companies.  The  number  of  paid  messages 
by  State  linos  in  1889  was  =  4,118,195. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,291,266 
guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  1,407,350  guildeni. 

3d 
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Money  and  Credit, 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  liad  the  silver  standard  ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  oE  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten- 
guilder  pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an 
unlimited  time. 

The  whole  circulation  in  thousands  of  guilders  was  as  follows  : — 


Paper  money 

Paper  money 

Jan.l 

Silver,  &c. 

Gold 

issued 
by  the  State 

issued 
by  the  Bank 

Total 

1886 

63,499 

24,395 

9,762 

197,341 

294,997 

1887 

62,238 

24,204 

14.071 

213,130 

81.3,643 

1888 

61,715 

24,098 

12,823 

200,608 

299,244 

1889 

60,337 

24,437 

11,737 

207,233 

.30H,744 

1890 

60,985 

24,366 

11,577 

213,810 

310,738 

Value  of  money  minted  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (in  thousand- 
of  guilders) : — 


For  the 

East  India 

Year 

Gold 

Silver 

(only  small 

coins; 

Copper 

Colonies 

(only  small 

silver 

money) 

Total 
value 

Total  number 
of  pieces 

1885 

670 

200 

39 

520 

1,429 

12,442,000 

1886 

640 

— 

61 



601 

4,254.000 

1887 

400 

190 

— 

■ — 

590 

1,840,000 

1888 

360 

— 

— 

— 

360 

36,000 

1889 

2,050 

330 

— 

— 

2,380 

3,205,000 

State  Banks  are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  by  a  bill  of  1863,  for  a  period  of  25  years,  in  1888  prolonged 
for  15  years,  with  continuation  for  10  years  if  the  contract  is  not  brokeiii 
by  one  of  the  parties  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  The- 
Bank  does  the  same  business  as  other  banks,  only  wnth  more  guarantee^ 
Tvvo-tifths  of  the  jap^r  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  ha 
agencies  in  all  places  of,  importance. 


Notes  in 
Year             Clrculatioh 
March  31 

Total  Exchanges        Stock  of  (foW 
:Mai-cU  31                     in  July 

.  Stock  of  Silver 
in  July    . 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1,000  Guilders 
198,014 
194,627 
193,435 
204,368 
208,449 

1,000  Gaildors 
271,467 
270,632 
272,610 
296,530 
299,822 

1,000  Guilders 
78,4.50 
61,110 
66,640 
66,470 
61,720 

l»O0O  Guild*  rs 
99,040 
99,710 
97,610 
79.300 
65,620 
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The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  gnilders,  the  reserve  fund  to  5,000,000 
guilders.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the  cash  of  the  State 
Postal  Saving- Bank.  It  receives  5  per  cent,  of  the  clear  gains ;  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

Besides  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  there  are  11  private  banks.  Their 
subscribed  capital  was,  in  1889,  6,783,865  guilders,  the  value  of  deposits 
10,069,868  guilders. 

There  are  many  saving-banks,  all  private.  Besides  these  there  is  a  postal 
saving-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both  : — 


Tear 

ynmber  of 
Banks 

Amount 

deposited 

(in  gldrs.) 

1,000 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(in  gldrs.) 

1,000 

Total  De- 

posits  at 

end  of  year 

(in  gldrs.) 

1,000 

Knmberof 
Depositors  at 
end  of  year 

Amount 
per  Inhabi- 
tant 

1882 

Private  banks 

283 

12,692 

11,668 

41,760 

243,044 

9-65  gl. 

State  P.  S.  B. 

2,158 

1,033 

2,019 

46,242 

0-48  „ 

1883 

Private  banks 

278 

12,896 

11,761 

44,181 

258,300 

10-45  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

2,884 

1,752 

3,218 

67,922 

0-76  „ 

1884 

Private  banks 

276 

13,562 

12,124 

47,023 

264,094 

10-99  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

3,867 

2,523 

4,651 

90,798 

109  „ 

1885 

Private  banks 

276 

13,846 

13,187 

49,233 

270,380 

11-36  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

4,921 

3,342 

6,368 

112,308 

1-47  „ 

1886 

Private  banks 

273 

15,561 

13,477 

52,903 

282,380 

1204  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

6,615 

4,310 

8,865 

139,989 

202  „ 

1887 

Private  banks 

265 

15,345 

14,170 

55,629 

286,938 

12  50  ., 

State  P.  S.  B. 

7,643 

5,609 

11,152 

169,027 

2-51  „ 

188S 

Private  banks 

264 

15,437 

14,992 

57,781 

297,682 

12-82  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

9,283 

6,773 

13.980 

201,763 

3- 12  „ 

1889 

State  P.  S.  B. 

11,480 

8,336 

17,523 

241,175 

3-85  „ 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  British 

equivalent.^,  are : — 

MOXEY. 

The  '  gulden  '  (guilder  or  florin)  of  100  cents. 

The  '  rijksdaalder '   =  2^  guilders. 

A  gold-piece  of  ten  guilders. 

i  guilder,  \  guilder,  ^  guilder  (dubbeltje),  i  guilder  (stuivertje). 

Cent  coins  are  :  1  cent,  ^  cent,  and  2k  cents' 

1  guilder  =  1  sh.  8d. ;  or  12  guilders  to'^1  sterling. 

3d2 
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Weights  and  Measures. 
T]ie  metric  sj-stem  of  weights  and  measures  is  adopted  in  the  Nether- 
la  uTs. 
Tl: 


e  Kilogram 

.      = 

2-205  lbs.  avoirdnpois. 

Meter     . 

.     = 

3-281  imperial  feet. 

Kilometer 

= 

1 ,093  yards,  or  nearly  5  furlongs. 

Are 

.      = 

119-6  sq.  yards,  or  024-6  sq.  acre. 

Heldare 

= 

2-47  acres. 

Stere      . 

= 

.3.5-.31  cubic  feet. 

Liter 

.      = 

1-76  imperial  pints. 

Ileldolifrr 

.      = 

22  imperial  gallons,  or  2-7.5  biishel 

All  the  other  metric  denominations  are  adopted,  with  trifling  changes. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  Netherlands  im  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — C.  M.  E.  G.  Count  de  Bylandt;  appointed  June  23, 
1S71. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — W.  F.  A.  Baron  Gevers. 
Chancelior. — J.  van  den  Berg. 

Dvitch  Consular  representatives  are  placed  at  the  following  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Belfast.  Cork.  Leith. 

Birmingham.       Dublin.  Liverpool. 

Bradford.  Dundee.  London. 

Bristol.  Glasgow.  Manchester. 

Cardiff.  Hull.  Newcastle. 


Plymouth. 
Portsmouth  ' 

(  Southampt  on). 
Sunderland. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands.  ! 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. ;  accredited 
February  1,  1888. 

Secretary. — Sir  George  Francis  Bonham,' Bart. 

British  Cor  sular  representatives  are  lolaced  in  the  following  places  ir 
the  Netherlands  or  in  the  colonies  :— 

Amsterdam.       Batavia  (E.  Indies).  Curasao  (W.  Indies). 

Tbe  Hague.       Paramaribo  (W.  Indies).     Rotterdam.  Flushing 


Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  th( 
^ast  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  766,131 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  lasi 
returns,  was  29,550,000,  or  more  than  six  times  as  large  as  thai 
xA  the  mother  country. 
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DUTCH   EAST    INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  forming  the  territory  of  Dutch  East 
ndia  (Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6°  N.  and  11  S.° 
ititude,  and  between  95^  and  141"  K.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
lowly  conquered  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  rule!  them  during  nearly 
wo  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutch 
•ossessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Govemment  and  Constitution. 

Politically  the  territory,  which  Is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
ands,  is  divided  in  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government,  (2)  Vassal  lands, 
3)  Confederated  lands. 

With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
ire  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  distriets,  and  dessas 
Villages).  They  are  also  very  often  divided  into  (1)  Java  and  JIadura, 
T)  the  Outposts — Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca, 
Billiton,  Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part 
af  New  Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system 
Mtablished  by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch,  in  1832,  and  known 
is  the  'culture  system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  ti»e  officially  superin- 
tended labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce 
best  suited  for  the  European  market.  That  '  culture  system '  comprised 
the  forced  labour  of  the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the 
labour  of  the  natives  is  only  required  for  the  produce  of  coffee.  By  the 
terms  of  a  bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870, 
the  forced  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  will  be  totally  abolished  in  1890. 

The  whole  of  Java — including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — is 
divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
Resident,  who  has  under  him  several  Assistant  Residents  (except  the 
Resident  of  one  of  these  provinces,  Krawang,  who  has  no  Assistant  Resi- 
dent), and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials  called  Controleurs.  All  these 
functionaries  must  have  gone  through  an  examination  previous  to  their 
appointment  by  the  Govemment.  The  Resident  and  his  assistants  ex- 
ercise almost  absolute  control  over  the  province  in  their  charge;  not, 
however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  native  officials. 
There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  personal  intercourse  between  the  native 
chiefs  and  the  Controleurs,  who  act  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Resi- 
dent. The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries  or  percentages  on  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.  In  the  '  Outposts '  the 
'culture  system'  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in  the  province  of 
Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Menado  (island  of  Celebes), 
where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce  of  coffee. 
These  Outposts  are  administered  by  functionaries  with  the  titles  of 
•  Governor,'  '  Resident,"  '  Assistant -Resident,'  ♦  Controleur,"  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India 
rests  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  five  members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character. 
The  members  of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive. 
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Governor- General. — Dr.  C.  Pijnacher  Tlordijh,  appointed  June  19, 1888. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of 
government,  but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  colony,  so  far  as  this  power  is  not  reserved  to  the 
legislature  of  the  mother-country.  But  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
constitutional  principles  on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and 
whicli  are  laid  down  in  the  '  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Nether- 
lands India,'  passed  by  the  King  and  States-General  of  the  mother-country 
in  1854. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Java,  including 
Madura,  and  the  Outposts  : — 


Area : 

Population  at 

Square  Miles 

tlie  eud  of  1888 

Java  and  Madura  .... 

50,848 

22,430,043 

Sumatra,  West  Coast  . 

46,200 

1,190,791 ' 

Sumatra,  East  Coast   . 

16,282 

277,801 ' 

Island  of  ^ 

Benkulcn     .... 

0,576 

152,898  - 

Sumatra 

Lampongs    .... 

9,975 

123,891  > 

Palembang  .... 

61,152 

637,197  ' 

Atieh 

6,370 

542,673  3 

'      Eiau-Lingga  Archipelago 

17,325 

94,743  "■ 

Banca     ...... 

4,977 

76,351 ' 

Billiton 

2,500 

36,635 ' 

Borneo,  West  Coast 

58,926 

413,694  2 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts  . 

144,788 

677,939 « 

Island  of  f  Celebes        .... 

45,150 

402,211  - 

Celebes  \  Menado       .... 

26,000 

446,986 ' 

Molucca  Islands     . 

42,420 

352,623 » 

Timor  Archipelago 

21,840 

45,331  * 

Bali  and  Lombok 

3,990 

1,363,806 « 

New  Guinea  to  141°  E.  long.^ 
Total       . 

150,755* 

200,000  3 

719,674 

29,475,613  * 

'  Tolerf 

ibly  accurate.                   "  Approximat 

ely.                  » Mer 

•e  conjecture. 

Witliout  the  non-Christianised  natives. 
•  New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ternate,  Molucca  Islands. 


The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  by 
•nationality  at  the  beginning  of  1888  was  28,805  males  and  23,731  femalt>s; 
of  these  26,870  males  and  23,329  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  21.097 
males  and  20,484  females  were  born  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  the  remainder, 
767  males  and  156  females  were  German,  167  males  and  40  females  French, 
158  males  a cd  46  females  English,  185  males  and  22  females  Swiss:  the 
remainder  being  mostly  Belgians,  Austrians  and  Africans,  Of  tlie  remaining 
population  232,683  were  Chinese,  16,098  Arabs  and  other  Orientals,  and 
22,139,624  natives. 

The  movement  of  population  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimi- 
lated with  them,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  follows  : — 
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Muriiiges  Perl,000|  Births   Per  1,000  Deaths  jPer  1,000 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 


/  Java  and  Madura  j 
\  Outposts     .     I 

{Java  and  3Iadara  ' 
Outposts  .  I 
J  Java  and  iladura  j 
\  Outposts  .  ; 
/  Java  and  iladura  j 
\  Outposts     . 

{Java  and  Madura 
Outposts     . 
f  Java  and  Madura 
\         Outposts     . 


421 

65 
410 

66 
386 

60 
358 

53 
380 

61 
380 

62 


11-4 
108 
9-5 
9-3 
91 
90 


2,065 

526 
2,126 

605 
2,200 

612 
2,148 

595 
2,178 

656 
2,211 

493 


561     1.805      49-9 

—     i     410        — 
56-4  1 1,383       36-4 
374  I     ~ 
1,488  '    36-6 

569 

1,316 

565 


641 
53-6 
523 
52-3 


377 

1,560 

326 


32-8 


36-9 


The  town  population  at  the  end  of  1887  was : — 


Europeans  .... 
Chinese      .... 
Arabs          .... 
Other  Orientals  , 
Natives       .... 

Total  .... 
In  1886 

Bataria        |       Sanutrang: 

Soerabaya 

7,931 
26,407 

1,868 

134 

64,934 

101,274 
100,485 

3,476 

12,307 

576 

901 

54,534 

5,965 

8,247 

1,562 

357 

115,551 

71,794 
71,441 

131,682 
128,990 

The  vrhole  population  of  Java  is  legally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  \\ith 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  di\-ision  of  the  whole 
population  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  policy 
•of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
conditions  for  legislation  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  ruake  individual 
exceptions  on  this  rule. 


Religion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  Nether- 
lands India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  memljers  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  Reformed  Church  counts  33  ministers,  the  Roman  Catholic 
21  curates  and  19  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  num- 
ber of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals  was  : — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1873    .     5,673.  and  in  1SS8     .     12,209 
„  the  Outposts  „      „  148,672      „        „  233,300 

In  1888  73  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
■Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  yeiir  more  than  4,400 
natives  went  to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage. 
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Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them 
there  were  in  1888  8  middle  schools  with  4G6  pupils;  in  1880  only  3  schools 
and  479  pupils. 

The  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was 
455,627  guilders,  and  the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  49,486  guilders. 

In  1888  there  were  for  Europeans  112  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  23  for  girls  only,  with  17  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  153  elementary 
schools. 

The  135  public  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of  435,  and  an  attendance 
of  11,527  pupils,  and  the  17  private  schools  a  teaching  staff  of  102,  and  an 
attendance  of  2,330  pupils. 

The  costs  of  the  public  elementary  schools  were  in  1888  1,845,519,  ancl 
the  income  207,106  guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives : — 

In  1888  Dutch  India  had  7  normal  schools,  with  37  teachers  ;  besides 
there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  206  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were  for  Java  and  Madura  in  1873  : 
92  Government  schools  with  11,209  pupils,  and  114  private  schools  with 
."),873  pupils;  and  in  1888,  201  Government  schools  with  31,441  pupils,  and 
115  private  schools  with  8,463  pupils.  In  the  outposts  in  1873,  173  Go- 
vernment schools  with  25,793  pupils,  and  194  private  schools  with  14,035 
pupils;  and  in  1887,  318  Government  schools  with  31,132  pupils,  and  301 
private  schools  with  15,505  pupils.  In  1888  there  were  in  Java^and  Madura 
55  private  schools  subventioned  with  4,725  pupils,  and  89  non-subventioned 
with  3,738  pupils.  In  1873  the  Government  spent  336,444  guilders  for  the 
education  of  natives,  and  in  1888  1,005,453  guilders. 

For  foreign  Orientals  there  were  in  1888  278  schools,  with  4,670  pupils. 
The  total  of  Mahomedan  schools  at  Java  and  Madura  was  in  1888  19,896, 
with  293,466  pupils,  and  in  1884  14,929  schools  with  222,603  pupils. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  with  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  mother-country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own 
customs  and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is 
entrusted  to  Em'opean  judges,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a 
large  share  in  the  trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia — courts  of  justice  at 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Padang,  and  ^lakassar — Resident  and 
Regent  courts,  courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  natives  condemned  for  serious  crimes  in  1883  was  21,615, 
for  police  offences  6,590,  while  it  was  in  1879  11,770  and  6,880.  There 
are  125  prisons. 

The  relations  of  the  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention,  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic  orphan-houses,  96,900  guilders  in  1889. 

Finance. 

Tlie  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  the  Government  mono- 
polies of  salt  and  opium,  and  a  number  of  indirect  taxes.  But  the  chief 
part  of  the  large  profits  is  indirect,  being  obtained  by  the  sale  of  a  vast 
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amount  of  coffee,  grown  under  the  •  culture  system,'  and  sold  in  India  and 
Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880^ 

and  1885-89 :— 


Year 

Kerenne 

Expenditure 

Snrplns  or  I>eficit 

Guilders 

Gnilders 

Guilders 

1870 

123,525,000 

115,765,000 

+   7,760,000 

1880 

146,838,000 

146,936,000 

-        98,000 

1885 

133,981,000 

130,873,000 

+   3,108.000 

1886 

131,259,000 

128,885,000 

+   2.374.000 

1887 

143,377,000 

118,278,000 

+  25,099,000 

1888 

121,738,000 

128,353,000 

-   6,615,000 

1889 

132,468,000 

131,580,000 

+      888,000 

The  percentage  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Year 

Taxes 

Monopolies ' 

Prodncte* 

Other  Beceipts 

Total 

1884 

30-6 

22-7 

36-9 

9-8 

100 

1885 

31-8 

23-9 

33-9 

104 

100 

1886 

32-6 

24-0 

33-9 

9-6 

100 

1887 

301 

21-8 

39-5 

8-6 

100 

1888 

36-2 

24-6 

29-4 

9-8 

100 

1889 

34-9 

19-8 

34-3 

110 

100 

'  Opium  and  sale.  '  Coffee,  sugar,  cinchona,  and  tin. 

The  total  revenue  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1891  i» 
116,414,315  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  136,840,646  guilders,  showing  a 
deficit  of  20,426,331  guilders. 

The  sources  of  revenue  were  stated  as  follows  in  the  budget  for  the 
year  1891  :— 

Guilders 
Iteceipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee 
(11,581,430   guilders),  cinchona    (207,900    guilders),    tin 
(5.822,650  guilders),  railways  (795,000  guilders),  various 

(1,430,597  guilders),  total 19,837,577 

Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (17,080,000  guilders), 
import,  export,  and  excise  duties  (10,340,000  guilders),  lantl 
revenue  (16,067,000  guilders),  sales  of  coffee  in  Java,  &c. 
(12,048,100  guilders),  sales  of  salt  (7,742,000  guUders), 
from  all  other  sources  (33,299,638  guilders).        .         .         .       96,576,738 

Total  revenue  .         .         .     116,414,315 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  1,406  officers  and  33,169  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising 
14,984  Europeans,  77  Africans,  1,976  Amboinese,  and  16,132  natives.  The 
number  of   horses  was    1,267.     No  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
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Netherlands  is  allowed  to  be  sent  on  coloni;il  service;  but  individual 
soldiers  are  at  liberty  to  enlist,  b^yijermission  of  their  commanding  officers, 
and.  they  form  tlie  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and 
European  soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed 
together,  though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The 
artillery  is  composed  of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the 
•cavalry  are  Europeans  and  natives. 

The  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in 
Dutch  India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  depot  battalions.  Each 
battalion  is  composed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives. 
The  '  half-castes  '  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans. 
The  whole  of  the  commissioned  officers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given  ;  in  each 
of  the  companies  composed  of  natives  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  must  also  be  Europeans.  A  military  academy  is  esta- 
blished at  Meester  Cornells,  near  Batavia.  Schools  for  soldiers  are  at- 
tached to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Dutch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therefore  borne  partly  by  the  mother-country  and  partly  by  the  colony. 
The  royal  navy  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1888,  of  2G  vessels,  manned,  by 
2,438  Europeans  and  970  natives  ;  the  colonial  navy  of  43  vessels,  manned 
by  120  Europeans  and  1,641  natives. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that 
there  are  private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The 
bulk  of  the  jjeople  are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Government  or  private 
landowners  can  enforce  one  day's  gi-atuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more, 
from  all  the  labourers  on  their  estates  ;  in  1882  the  greater  part  of  these 
•enforced  services  for  the  Government  was  abolished,  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  guilder  per  head  .yearly.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the  Kesi- 
dent  and  his  European  and  native  officials  to  enforce  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  laws  regulating  labour. 

The  extent  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  cultivated  bv  the  natives  was 
in  1888  4,982,943  bahus  (1  bahu=  If  acre).  From  1881-88  the  increase  of 
various  cultures  was  as  follows  in  bahus  : — 


Tear 

Kico 

Maize 

._„„..    Various 
^^''^'^    plants 

Sugar- 
cane 

Tobaoco.  Indigo 

Cotton 

Total 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

2,741,500 
2,675,368 
2,742,256 
2,905,337 
2,767,503 

905,195 
857,937 
959.029 
917,081 
889,743 

240,402    566,056 
241,679     518,330 
239,783  ,  603,929 
224,697  i  603,969 
259,067    896,102 

.59,291 
63,708 
82,346 
61,690 
71,417 

93,589      20,911 
91,742  1    17,903 
111,390  '    21,387 
104,374      24,^S88 
183,790      24,621 

22,374 
19,314 
22,064 
24,377 
30,153 

4,649,318 
4,475,981 
4,782.184 
4,806,417 
4,782,126 

Owing  to  the  '  agrarian  law '  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis) 
ior  seventy-five  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years,  as  well  in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts. 

In  1888  were  ceded  in  Java  to  130  companies,  86,053  balms;  to  423 
Europeans,  189,710  bahus;  36  Chinese,  14,132  bahus;  4  Europeans  and 
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Chinese,  1,539  bahus;  7  natives,  2,594  balius— total,  294,034  bahus.  There 
are  in  Java  125  private  estates  of  1,143,956  bahus  belonging  to  Europeans, 
234  of  426,667  bahus  belonging  to  Chinese,  and  53  of  20,476  bahus  belong- 
ing to  other  foreign  Orientals. 

The  change  from  the  Government  culture  of  sugar  to  private  culture  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  :- 


Government   1  Private  Estates 
Year             Estates,  in      of  the  Xatlves,          Year 
[         bahus               in  bahus 

Government 

Estates,  in 

baUud 

PriTate  Estates 

of  the  Natives, 

iu  bahus 

1879      1       38,668             4,460              1886 

1884  23,508           19,720              1887 

1885  20,331      1      22,802              1888 

17,405 
14.163 
11,179 

22,763 
25,948 

28,834 

In  1888  there  were  in  Java  52  sugar  estates  of  15.570  bahus,  yielding 
1,367,814  picols  (1  picol  =  61-76  kilogrammes),  or  8893  per  bahn. 
The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  1888  \\as,  in  picols : — 


s     .,      ^ 

Govemnicnt 
Lands 

564,976 

99,107 

7,737 

Free  Cultivation 

Lands  un  Em- 

ph,\-teui«is  auil    :    Private  Lands 
ou  Lease        | 

Java . 

Sumatra    . 
Celebes,  &c. 

Total 

1887, 
1886 . 

25,715 
144,788 

304,634              13,112 

12,801      j 
5,550      j           — 

671,820 

170,503 

323,485      1         13,112 

342,672                       1,178,920 

888,411      , 

1 

The  production  of  Cinchona  in  kUogrammes  at  Java  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 


Government 
Plantations    Production 


1884 
1885 
188C 
1887 
1888 


8 


200,118 
216.359 
262,849 
351,656 
370,899 


Lands  on  Empliyteusis 


Private  Lands 


Plantations  |  Production  I  Plantations  I  Production 


208,232 
269,423 
633,882 
859,144 
1,362,727 


125,715 
60,323 

138,797 
13,562 

16,838 


In  1888  the  number  of  tobbacc  plantations  in  Java  was  118,  producing 
12,556,826  kilogrammes,  and  in  Sumatra  (Deli,  etc.)  201,  with  a  produce  of 
16,681,480  kilogrammes.  In  1887  the  productions  of  Java  was  8,901,786 
kilogrammes,  of  Sumatra  12,428,819  kilogrammes,  and  iu  1886  7,691,747 
and  11,745,011  kilogrammes. 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java  in  kilogrammes  was  as  follows  : — 1882, 
2,837,088;  1883,  2,336,643:  1884,  2,667,685;  1885,  2,450,585  j  1886, 
3,351,627 ;  1887,  3,297,684  ;  1888,  3,014,209. 

The  production  of  1888  was  obtained  from  53  plantations. 

There  were  115  indigo  plantations  in  1888,  yielding  805,413  kilogrammes 
of  indigo. 

The  production  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  Billiton  delivered  to  tho 
Government  is  shown  by  the  following  table  in  picols  : — 
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Tears 

Workmen 

Total  Product 

Years 

Workmen 

Total  Product 

1883-4 
1884-5 
1885-6 

12,264 
12,563 
12,885 

135,994 
135,867 
157,635 

1886-7 
1887-8 
1888-9 

13,528 
14,870 
15,720 

166,283 
162,237 
145,158 

There  were  in  1888-9, 389  mines,  the  produce  being  about  equally  divided 
between  Banca  and  Billiton. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Java  in  all  2,629,045  oxen,  2,206,361  cows,  and 
537,315  horses.     Horses  are  never  used  in  India  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  1888  there  were  3  Government  and  84  private  printing-offices,  35  ice 
or  mineral  water  manufacturers,  7  soap  factors,  13  arak  distillers,  3  saw 
mills,  and  78  rice  mills.  The  industrial  establishments  in  Dutch  India 
used  in  1888  1,404  steam  engines. 

Commerce. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  vessels. 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a 
small  export  duty,  including  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  import  and  export 
during  the  years  1882-7,  in  guilders  : — 


Jmpm'ts 

Year 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

Government 

Prlviite 

Grand 
Total 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

8,001,586 
11,315,163 
4,215,579 
3,804,593 
3,274,307 

50,721.409 
34,383,321 
16,379,870 
25,185,390 
19,802,907 

420,000 
920,000 





8,421,585 
11,315,163 
5,135,579 
3,804,593 
3,274,397 

50,721,409 
34,383,321 
16,379,879 
26,185,390 
19,802,907 

130,492,770 
137,964,066 
119,153,116 
112,882,718 
116,381,561 

ExpoHg 

148,080,129 
154.247,866 
168.749,349 
158,070,631 
166,619,387 

6,908,530 
12,739,708 
14,579,088 
10,04'),116 

6,623,442 

769,973 
1,084,610 
2,942,469 
2,964,145 

736,493 

137.40l;300 
160,703,774 
133,732,204 
122,931,834 
123,005,003 

148.840,092 
155,332,476 
171,691,818 
161,034,776 
167,355,880 

145,822,886 
162,018,937 
138,867,785 
126,736,427 
126,279,400 

199,661,601 
189,715,797 
188,071,688 
186,220,166 
187,158,787 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cin- 
chona, tobacco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of 
which  is  shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports 
go  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Java  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the 
five  years  1885  to  1889:— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  from 

Java  . 

3,048,696 

3,158,778 

2,264,053 

2,894,902 

2,233,744 

Imports    of 

'    British  pro- 

duce . 

1,564,346 

1,266,675 

1,387,000 

1,576,860 

1,625,243 

COMMERCE — SHIPPING,   ETC. — MONEY 
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The  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
Tinretined  sugar ;  in  1882  of  the  value  of  3,579,119Z ;  in  1886  of  2,853,467/.  ; 
in  1887  of  2,08o,627Z. ;  in  1888  of  2,704,310Z. ;  in  1889,  1,904,323Z.  The 
staple  article  of  British  home  produce  imported  is  manufactured  cotton ; 
including  cotton  yams,  of  the  value  of  1,114,553Z. ;  machinery,  of  71,7797., 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  29,742/.  ;  coals,  35,931/.;  woollens, 
28,387/.;  soap,  13,575/.  in  the  year  1889. 


Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  the  varioos  ports  of  Nether- 
lands India  in  1886  and  1887 :— 


j      Tear 

- 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

Capacity  in  M* 

Number 

Capacity  in  M' 

1886 

1887 

1886 
1887 

Foreign  trade 
..         i» 

Coasting   „ 
i>           » 

5,137 

4,248 

5,277 
5,893 

3,415,924 
2,992,628 

1,577,474 
1,527,026 

6,077 
4,540 

5,531 
6,228 

3,079,793 
3,026,551 

1,612,906 
1,527,282 

At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  railways  opened  for  traffic  was 
1,263  kilometres,  or  790  English  miles. 

There  are  288  post  offices ;  the  number  of  letters  carried  in  1887  and 
1888  for  internal  intercourse  was  4,581,964  and  4,368,496,  while  2,981,743 
and  3,149,700  newspapers,  samples,  &©.,  for  the  interior  passed  through  the 
various  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies  during  the  same  years.  In  1887  and 
1888  983,128  and  1,004,153  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal  intercourse. 

There  were  6,547  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1888, 
with  93  offices ;  the  number  of  messages  was  429,370.  There  are  21 
telephone  offices. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  'Java  Bank,' established  in  1828,1  as  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  533,061  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over  the 
administration.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and 
credits  must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  December  1889  the  value 
of  the  notes  in  circulation  was  50,640,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank 
operations,  6,196,000.  There  are  other  two  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches 
of  British  banks. 

In  the  savings-banks  in  1888  there  were  11,755  depositors,  the  value  of 
the  deposits  being  8,278,294  guilders. 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Amrterdamsch  Pond  —    109  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„     PiJiol        .         .         .    =    133     „  „ 

..    Catty      •       .       .  =  U      „ 
„     Tjenglcal .         ,        .   =   4      yards 
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The  only  legal  coins,  as  well  as  the  weights  and  measures,  of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  Representatives. 

Jiritixk  Conaul  at  Batavia.—'^.  MacNeill, 
Vice- Co?) sv I  at  Samarang. — D.  D.  Fraser. 
Vice-Co7isul  at  Soerabaya. — A.J.  Warren.         • 

DUTCH   WEST   INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinam,  or  Dutch 
Ouiaruz,  and  (&)  the  colony  Curaqao. 

Surinam. 

Smnnavi,  or  Dutcli  Gviana,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2°  and  6°  N.  latitude,  and  53°  50'  and  58°  20'  E.  longitude,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Marowijne,  which  separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Corantyn,  which  separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  in- 
accessible forests  and  savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  1667,  Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlands 
in  exchange  for  the  colony  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  of  February  1671.  Since 
then  Surinam  has  been  twice  in  the  power  of  England,  1709  till  1802,  when  it 
wasrestoredatthcpcace  of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned 
according  to  the  convention  of  London  of  August  13,  1814,  confirmed  at 
the  peace  of  Paris  of  November  20,  ISL^,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies, 
except  Berbice,  Deracrara,  Essequebo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  Guiana 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  the 
governor  as  president,  the  attorney-general  as  vice-president,  and  three 
members,  all  nominated  bj^  the  King.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the 
governor ;  the  others  by  electors  in  propoi-tion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Surinam  is  46,060  English  square  miles.  At  the  end  of 
1888  the  population  was  57,365  (comprising  29,204  males  and  28,161 
females),  inclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  The  capital  is 
Paramaribo,  27,752  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  tlie  government  of  Snrinam 
entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

In  1888  there  were,  llefoi-med  and  Lutheran,  15,679  ;  Moravian 
Brethren,  1,629,106;  Roman  Catholic,  13,000 ;  Jews,  1,252;  Mahomedans, 
1,629. 

There  were  in  1888,  47  schools  with  114  (79  males  and  35  females) 
teachers,  and  5.548  pupils  (2,900  boys  and  2,648  girls).  Besides  those 
elementary  schools,  there  arc  a  normal  school  and  a  central  .school  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  for  training  teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  are 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantoual-courts 
and  two  circuit  courts.     There  \frere  335  prisoners  in.lSSB. 
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The  relations  of  Grovemment  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philanthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  A  sub- 
vention from  the  mother-country  is  necessary.  In  1888  the  expenditure 
was  1,611,000  guilders,  the  revenue  1,325,000  guilders,  and  the  subvention 
286,000.  For  1890  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  13,408.130  guilders,  ex- 
penditure 1,647,153  guilders  ;  for  1889  the  estimates  were— revenue 
1,426,913  guilders,  expenditure  1,628,541  guilders. 

In  1888  the  militia  ('  Schutterij  ')  consisted  of  27  officers  and  487  men, 
the  civic  guard  of  64  officers  and  1,315  men,  and  the  garrison  of  22  officers 
and  367  men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels 
of  the  royal  navy. 

In  1888  there  were  ceded  in  freehold  115  hectares. 

In  the  same  year  sugar  was  produced  on  17  plantations  of  1,668  hectares 
to  the  amount  of  6,206,553  kilogrammes.  Cacao  on  83  plantations  and 
370  small  properties  of  8,787  hectares  to  the  amount  of  1,543,019  kilo- 
grammes. The  other  productions  were  bananas,  516,799  bundles ;  coffee, 
5,560  kilogrammes  ;  cotton,  720  kilogrammes  ;  rice,  15,197  kilogrammes  ; 
fruits,  186,812  kilogrammes ;  rhum,  315,306  litres,  and  melasse  1,104,38* 
litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted  at  the  end  of  1888, 441  concessions,  com- 
prising 335,109  liectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  1,029.777 
grammes,  valued  at  1,410,795  guilders.  This  export  was  to  the  Xethcr- 
lands  872,621  grammes,  to  Great  Britain  91,492  grammes,  to  America 
27,559  grammes,  to  Demerara  3,849  grammes,  to  France  33,421  grammes, 
and  to  other  places  835  grammes.  The  declared  value  since  the  beginning 
of  the  gold  industry  (1876)  to  the  end  of  1888  is  11,347,572  guilders. 

In  1888  there  entered  216  vessels  of  72,907  tons,  and  cleared  218 
ships  of  72,634  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  \-alne  of  the  import 
and  export  during  the  years  1888-9  : — 


Tear 

Import 

Export 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

4,808,603  guilders 
4,592,714 
5,052,621 
4,346,840 
4,893,355        „ 

3,113,270  guilders 
3.036,633       „ 
3,539,.509       „ 
3,316,377       „ 
3,521,867       „ 

The  colonial  savings-bank  had  at  the  end  of  1888  a  balance  of  359,911 
guilders,  of  which  214,164  guilders  belonged  to  1,157  coolies. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is. carried  on 
by  vessels  and  small  steamers. 

In  1888  were  received  59,232  letters,  1,048  postcards,  153,699  prints,  and 
2,511  samples  ;  and  sent  off  62,273  letters,  1,436  postcards,  20,619  prints, 
and  938  samples. 

British  Coiisul  at  Paramariho. — W.  Wvndham, 
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Curacao. 

The  colony  of  Curaqao  consists  of  the  islands  Curaqao,  Bonaire,  Aruha, 
St.  Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St.  Eustache,  and 
Saba,  lying  north  from  the  coarjt  of  Venezuela. 


Square 
Miles 

Population 

Curagao 

Bonaire 

Aruba. 

St.  Martin ' 

St.  Eustache 

Saba   .... 

210 
95 
69 
17 

7 
5 

25,877 
4,701 
7,.365 
4,431 
1,563 
2,524 

'  Only  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  France. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 
There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The  diif  erent  islands  of 
the  colony,  except  Cura9ao,  are  placed  under  chiefs  called  '  gezaghebbers,' 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1888  there  were  36,855  Roman  Catholics,  8,588  Protestants, 
1,018  Jews,  The  number  of  schools  was  23,  with  3,995  pupils.  At  the 
same  period  the  number  of  prisoners  was  36. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1890  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  597,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  672,000  guilders  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  supplied  by  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  consisted  at  the  end  of  1888  of  17  officers  and 
271  men;  the  garrison  of  9  officers  and  254  men.  A  vessel  of  the  royal 
navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands. 

The  imports  in  1888  were  valued  at  2,819,211  guilders  ;  the  exports  (ex- 
cluding Curagao),  at  569,314  guilders.  The  chief  products  are : — maize, 
beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  and  lime. 

There  entered  the  different  islands  in  1888,  2,847  vessels  of  990,000  M'. 

In  1888,  75,931  letters  and  309,609  newspapers  arrived,  and  79,237  and 
133,112  were  despatched. 

British  Consul  at  Curaqao. — A.  D.  Jesurun. 


Statistical  andjother  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 

Netherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

(I)  The  Netherlands. 

BijdraKen  tot  de  AlKcmeene  Stntistiek  van  Neilerhmd.    .TiuirganK  1889.    's  Gravenhage. 
Gerechtelijke  Statistlek  van  het  Kouiukrijk  der  Noderlanden.    's  Gravenhage,  1888. 
Statistiek  van  hot  Gevangenlswezen.    1889. 

Staatsalmanak  voor   het  Koiiinjfr'jk  der  Nederlnmien.     1890.    Met  magtiglng  van  de 
regoring  uit  offlciele  opgaven  zainengesteld.    'a  Gravenliage. 

Statistiek  van  den  loop  der  Bevolking  ran  Nedcrland  over  1887.    's  Gravenhage. 
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Staatsbegrooting  voor  het  diengtjaar  1891.    's  GraTenhage. 

Statistiek  van  den  in.  -uit-  en  doorover  over  1889. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  Scheepvaart  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden. 
's  Graveuhage,  1889. 

Verzameling  van  Consulaire  en  andere  Berigten  en  Verslagen  over  NlJTerheld,  Handel  en 
Scheepvaart  Uitgegeven  door  het  Minlsterie  van  Boitenlandsche  Zaken.  Jaargang  1889. 
4.    's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  van  dPn  Staat  der  Xederlandsche  Zeevisscherijen  over  1889.    4.    '3  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  ran  den  Landbouw  in  Ne<lerland  over  1889,  opgemaakt  op  last  van  den  Minister 
van  Handel  en  Nijverheid.    8.    's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  aan  den  Koning  van  de  bevlndingen  en  handelingen  van  het  Teeartsenijknndig 
Staatstoezigt  iu  1S69.    4.    's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  van  den  Koning  van  de  bevindingen  en  handelingen  van  het  geneeskundig 
Staatstoezigt  In  1888.    4.    's  Gravenhage. 

A'erslag  van  den  Staat  der  lioogcre,  miildelbwe  en  latere  scholoi  over  1889. 

Verslag  der  Ne^lerlandsche  Bank.    1890. 

Report  by  Mr.  Sidney  Locock,  Secretarv  of  Legation,  on  land  laws  and  lande.1  propertv, 
•lated  The  Hague,  December  20,  1869 ;  in  "'  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Representatives  respecting 
tlie  Tenure  of  Land  in  the  several  Countries  of  Europe.'     Part  I.    FoL     I»ndon,  1870. 

Reports  on  the  finances  of  the  Netherlands  in  No.  243  ;  tra>!e  of  Anistenlam,  No.  390 ;  on 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  Dutch  Guiana  in  No.  410  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Re- 
port-i.'     London,  1888. 

Trade  of  the  TTuited  Kingdom  with  the  Netherlands  ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year 
1889.'    4.    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

(2)  Colonie*. 

Holland.  East  Indies.  CoI(Miial  Possessions.  Admiralty,  Naval  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment.    London,  1888. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  van  1889.    's  Gravenhage,  1889. 

Begrooting  van  Xed-Indie  voor  1891. 

Jaarboek  van  het  mijnwezen  in  Nederlandsch  Oo«t-IniUe.  Uitgegeven  op  last  van  Z. 
Exc.  den  Minister  van  Kolonien.     1888.    AmstenLim,  1889.  _ 

Naamregister  van  Neder'andsch-Indie  voor  1830.     Batavia. 

Regeerlngs-.\lmanak  voor  Ne<lerlindsch-Iuili;.    1890.    Batavia. 

Resume  van  hetonderzoek  naar  de  rechten  van  den  inlander  op  den  gnron^  op  Java  en 
Hadoera.    Batavia,  189«). 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel,  de  Scheepvaart  en  de  In-  en  TJitvoerrechten  over  1888. 
Batavia. 

Vers'.ag  omtrent  den  gouvemements  post-  en  telegraafdienst  in  N.L  over  1889.  Batavia, 
1890. 

Verslag  van  den  dienst  der  Staats  spoorwegen  op  Java  over  1889.    Batavia,  1890. 

Algemeen  verslag  van  den  staat  van  het  luiddelboar  en  lager  onderwijs  voor  enropeaneo 
en  met  dezeu  gelijkgestelden  in  N.l.  over  1889.    Batavia,  1890. 

Algemeen  vijfjarig  vers'ag  v.»ii  het  inlandsch  onderwijs  in  N.L  over  1873-1877  (Batavia, 
1880),  en  over  1878-1882  (BatJivia,  1885). 

Verslag  over  het  jaar  1888,  samengesteld  door  de  Kamer  van  koophandel  en  nijverheid  te 
Batavlii.    Batavia,  1889. 

Report  for  1889  on  the  traile  of  Dutch  Guiana  in  No.  737  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'     London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  No.  630  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'    London,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Pcblicatioxs. 

(1)  The  XetJierlands. 

Algemeene  Statistiek  van  Nederland.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de  statistiek 
In  Nederland.    8.    Leiden,  1869-82. 

Heusden  (A.  van),  Handboek  der  aanlrijkskunde,  staatsinrigting,  staatshnishouding  en 
statistiek  van  het  koningrijk  der  Nederlanden.    8.    Haarlem,  1877. 

Jaarcijfers  over  1889  en  vorige  jaren,  omtrent  Bevo  king,  Landbcnw,  Handel,  4c 
Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de  Statistiek  in  Nederland.    No.  8. 

}^lgrate  (W.  G.),  Dutch  Gciana.    8.     London.  1876. 

Staatkundig  en  staathuisht  udkundig  Jaarboekje.  Uitgegeven  door  de  vereeniging  voor 
de  statistiek  in  Nederland.    8.    Amsterdam. 

Wuod  (C.  W.),  Through  Ho  land.    8.    London,  1877. 
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(2)  Colonies. 

Aardrijkskundig  en  statistisch  woordenboek  van  Ned.  Indie.    Amsterdam,  1861. 

Rickmore  (H.  S.),  Travels  in  the  Kjist  Indian  Archipelago.    8.    London,  1868. 

Tijdschrift  van  het  koninklijk  instituut  voor  taal-,  land- en  volkenkuude  van  NeJer- 
jindsch-Indle.    s'Gravenhage,  1852-90. 

Jaarcijfers  over  1889  en  vorige  jaren  omtrent  de  kolonien.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeni- 
tfing  voor  de  statistiek  in  Nederland.    Xo.  9. 

Keuchenius  (Dr.  L.  W.  C),  Handelingeu  betrefEende  het  reglement  op  het  beleid  der  re- 
gering  van  Nederlandsch  Indie.     3  vol.    Utrecht,  1857. 

Bool  (H.  J.),  Regeringsreglement  van  Xed.  Indie.    Zalt-Bommel,  1876. 

De  Jcmge  (Jhr.  AI.  J.  K.  J.),  De  Opkomst  van  het  Nederlandsch  gezag  over  Java.  II. — Til. 
The  Hague,  1869-75. 

De  Louter,  Dr.  J.  Handleiding  tot  de  kennis  van  het  staats-  en  administratiefrecht  van 
Ned.  Indie,    's  Gravenhage,  1884. 

Deventer  (.TSz.,  S.  van),  Bijdragen  tot  de  kennis  van  het  Landelijk  Stelsel  op  Java,  op  last 
van  Z.  Exc.  den  Minister  van  Kolonien  J.  D.  Transen  van  de  Putte  bijeenverzameld.  8. 
7,alt-Bommel,  186r.. 

Go7kom  (van),  De  Oost-Indische  Cultures  in  betrekking  tot  handel  en  nijverheid.  Am- 
sterdam, 1S81. 

/f(r^a  (A.),  Nederlandsch  Nieuw  Guinea  en  de  Papoesche  Eilanden.  2  vols.  Batavia, 
1881. 

Helluald  (Fr.  Von),  Das  Colonialsystem  der  Niederl;inder  in  Ostindien.    8.  Leipzig,  1873. 

Hollander  (Dr.  J.  T.  de),  Handleiding  bij  de  beoefening  van  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volken- 
kunde  van  Ned.  Indie.    Breda,  1882. 

De  indisclie  Gids.     Leiden,  18:)0. 

Money  (J.  W.  B. ),  Java,  or.  How  to  Manage  a  Colony ;  showing  a  practical  solution  of  the 
quejtions  now  affecting  Britisli  India.    2  vols.    8.     London,  1861. 

J/tj//c/- (Job.  \  Beschreibung  der  Insel  Java.    8.    Berlin,  1860. 

Veth  (Prof.  P.  J.),  Java  :  Geographisch,  Ethnologisch,  Historisch.  Haarlem.  3  vo'.s. 
18r5-84. 

Idem,  Borneo's  Wester-afdeeling.    Zait-Bommel,  1854. 

Verslag  der  Javasche  Bank  over  1889-90. 

Wallace  (Alfred  Russel),  The  M.aliiy  Arcliipelago.    8.     London,  1889. 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Replblica  de  Nicahagua.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  Augast 
19,  1858.  It  vests  the  legisUitive  power  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  the 
upper  allied  the  Senate,  comprising  18  members,  and  the  lower,  c;»lled 
the  House  of  Representatives,  21  members.  Botli  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives for  the  term  of  four,  and  those  of  the  Sen;ite  for  six  years. 
The  executive  power  is  with  a  President  elected  for  four  years. 

PresideHt  of  the  lit-pubVic. — Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa,  elected  January  1891. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  four  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  I'oblic 
Instruction  ;  Finance ;  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Marine ;  Public  Works. 

The  active  army  consists  of  1,200  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  men, 
and  a  militia  or  national  guartl  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  49,500  English  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  between  350,000  and  400,000,  giving  about  7  in- 
habitants per  square  mile.  The  great  mass  of  the  popuLation  consi.sts  of 
aboriginal  *  Indians,'  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed  races,  and  the  number 
of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  is  very  small  and  on  the  decrease. 
There  are  few  towns,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  carried  on  in  a  rtide  fashion.  The  old  capital  of  the 
Republic  is  the  city  of  Leon,  ten  miles  from  the  Paci6c,  surrounded  by 
five  active  volcanoes,  and  pjvrtly  in  ruins;  its  population  is  25,000.  At 
present  the  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Managua,  situated  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name,  with  about  18,000 
inhabitants. 

Instruction. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1887  there  were  251  schools  with 
11,914  pupils.    There  are,  besides,  two  higher  schools  for  boys  and  one  for 

girls. 

Finance. 

In  1888  the  revenue  was  3,814,140  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  4.024,602 
dollars.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  annual  revenue  are  derived  from  Govern- 
ment monopolies  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  from  import  duties  and  a  tax  on  slaughtered  cattle.  The  expendi- 
ture is  principally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  2,000  men,  and  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
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From  an  official  statement  itappearsthat  the  total  amount  of  the  public 
debt  was  1,592,000  dollars,  and  a  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  for  285,000^. 
in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  with  a  mortgage  on  the  93  lines  of  railway  controlled 
by  the  State  as  well  as  on  the  customs  revenue. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  are  about  400,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Republic,  and  there  is  a 
large  export  of  hides. 

The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  2,146,000  dollars,  and  the  exports  to 
1,522,000  dollars.  The  culture  of  bananas  has  rapidly  grown  in  recent 
years.  The  exports  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  in  1889  were  valued  at 
994,736  dollars,  and  the  imports  231,229  dollars.  The  leading  exports  are 
coffee  and  india-rubber.  Of  the  exports  in  1888,  665,000  dollars  went  to 
Great  Britain,  253,000  dollars  to  Germany,  246,000  dollars  to  France, 
334,000  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  imports  in  1888,  252,000  dollars 
came  from  England,  395,000  dollars  from  the  United  States,  351,000  dollars 
from  France,  766,000  dollars  from  Germany.  In  the  'Annual  Statement  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,'  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Republic  is  merged  into  '  Central  America '  (see  page  651). 

Communications. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  country  in  1887  192  vessels  of  191,40 
tons. 

There  were  1,700  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic  in  1888,  with 
53  stations.  There  are  99  miles  of  railway  open,  or  being  opened,  in  the 
Republic,  which  cost  2,700,000  dollars.  In  1886  3,306,500  letters,  &c., 
passed  through  the  Post  Office. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is  the  same  as  in  Honduras,^ 
though  Mexican,  Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  other  South  American  dollars  and 
five-franc  pieces  circulate  freely ;  there  is  also  a  paper  currency. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives, 

1,  Op  Nicaragua  in  Geeat  Britain. 
Envoy  and  3Iinister. — Sefior  Don  Modesto  Barrios, 
Consul-  General. — Frederick  Isaac. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua. 
Minister  and  Consul- General. — Audley  C.  Gosling., 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Nicaragua. 

1.  Offical  Publications. 

Rercrt  on  the  Trade  of  Nicaragua,  in  '  Deutsclies  Handels-Arcbiv,'  February  and  July 
1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Jiellv  (N.),  Percement  de  I'istlime  de  I'aiiama  par  le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8.    Paris,  1885. 
nfJt  (Tliomns),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaruifua  :   a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  tb«  Gold 
MIi.cs  of  CUontales,  A-c,    8.     London,  1SJ73. 
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««?««■  (A.  ron),  DerFreistaat  Nicaragua  in  Mittelamerika.    8.    Eerliu,  1*49. 

Ki-Uer  (J.),  Le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8.    Paris,  1859. 

Lery  (P.),  Xotas  geograficas  y  economicas  sobre  la  reptiblica  de  Nicaragua.    Paris,  1873. 

Mnrr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vol*.  8.     Hamburg,  1863. 

Scftf;-jcr  ( Karl,  Hitter  ron),  Wanderungen  ilnrcU  .lie  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten 
Nicaraffua.  Homluras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Brauuscliwcie.  18.^7. 

Sijuier  ( E.  G.),  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Nicaragua.    8.    New  York.  1851. 

Sqitifr  (K.  G.),  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Sceuer',  Monuments,  and  the  proiX)sed  Inter* 
oceanic  Canal.    2  vols.    8.    London.  1852. 

Wetkam  (J.  W.  Bodham),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 
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OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast 
line — S.E.  and  S.W. — of  almost  1,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz,  and 
inland  to  the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  miles ;  population,  1,500,000. 
The  capital,  Muscat  (60,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
till  the  seventeenth  century.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who 
was  elected  Imam  in  1741.  His  family  have  since  ruled.  The  present 
Sultan  is  Seyyid  Fey.sal  bin  Turki.  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin 
Sa'eed  bin  Sultan,  who  succeeded  his  father  June  4. 1888,  and  has  now  been 
formally  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  powe.r  of  the  Imam  of  Oman  extended  over  a  large 
area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast, 
and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  including 
Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan  Sa'eed  in  1854  Zanzibar  was 
<letached  from  Oman  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  second  son,  and 
subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia.  The  closest 
relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India  andf 
Oman,  and  a  British  Consul  or  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat.  Oman 
is  practically  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  Indian  native  State,  and 
essentially  under  British  protection.  The  authority  of  the  Sultan  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  Muscat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  200,000  dollars. 

The  exports  in  1889-90  were  valued  at  1,400,605  dollars  ;  chiefly  dates, 
548,000  dollars ;  cotton  fabrics,  140,000  dollars;  rice,  60,000  dollars;  sah, 
()5,000  dollars  ;  pearls,  80,000  dollars  ;  fruits,  30,000  dollars.  The  import  .s. 
were  valued  at  1,997,726  dollars,  chiefly  rice,  604,443  dollars  ;  sugar,  67,630 
dollars ;  coffee,  81,984  dollars ;  cotton  stuff,  225,765  dollars ;  salt,  70,000 
<lollars ;  pearls,  105,725  dollars.  The  imports  from  India  were  valued  at 
1,388,403  dollars  ;  Persian  Gulf,  373,004  dollars ;  South  Arabia  and  Africa, 
194.394  dollars  ;  United  States,  Mauritius,  and  Singapore,  41,925  dollars. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1889-90,  419  of 
138,820  tons,  of  which  94  of  112,500  tons  were  European  and  American. 

Administration  Report  of  the  Tersian  Gulf  Tolitical  Residency  for  1889-30.    Calcutta, 
1890. 
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ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 
(Oraxje-Ybijstaat.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  founded  origin- 
ally by  Boers  who  quitted  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  following 
years,  is  separated  from  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River, 
has  British  Basutoland  and  Nafcil  on  the  east,  the  Transvaal 
on  the  nortli,  and  Transvaal  and  Griqualand  West  on  the 
west.  Its  independence  was  declared  on  February  '23,  1854, 
and  a  Constitution  was  proclaimed  April  10,  18.34,  and  revised 
February  9,  1866,  and  May  8,  1879.  The  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  popular  Assembly,  the  Yolksraad,  of  57  members, 
elected  by  suflrage  of  the  burghers  (adult  white  males)  for  four 
years  from  every  district,  town,  and  ward,  or  field-cometcy  in  the 
country  districts.  Every  two  years  one-half  of  the  members^ 
vacate  their  seats  and  an  election  takes  place.  The  members  of 
the  Yolksraad  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  day.  Eligible 
are  burghers  25  years  of  age,  owners  of  real  property  to  the 
value  of  500/.  Yoters  must  Ije  wliite  burghers  by  birth  oi 
naturalisation,  be  owners  of  real  property  of  not  less  than  150/., 
or  lessees  of  real  property  of  an  annual  rental  of  36/.,  or  have 
a  yearly  income  of  not  less  than  200/.,  or  be  o\^^lers  of  personal 
property  of  the  value  of  300/.,  and  have  been  in  the  State  for 
not  less  than  three  years.  Tlie  executive  is  vested  in  a  President 
chosen  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage,  who  is  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the 
Government  Secretary',  the  Landrost  of  the  capital,  and  three 
unofficial  members  appointed  ]>y  the  Yolksraad,  one  every  year 
for  three  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Judge  Reitz,  sworn  into  office 
January  11,  1889,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  John  Henry 
Brand. 

There  is  a  Landrost  or  Governor  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  (18) 
of  the  Republic  by  the  President,  the  appointment  requiring  the  contirma- 
tion  of  the  Yolksraad.  In  every  ward  there  are  commissioners  for  varioiv 
p<irposes,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  burghers. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  41,500  square  miles ;  it  is 
divided  into  18  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1880  the  white  population 
was  found  to  be  61,022 — 31,90()  males  and  28,116  females.  Of  the  popula- 
tion 42,439  were  born  in  the  Free  State  and  14,149  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
There  were  besides  72,496  natives  in  the  State — :-58,244  males  and  34,252 
females — making  a  total  population  of  133,518.  The  capital,  Bloemfontein, 
had  2,567  inhabitants  in  1880.  Of  the  white  population  11,111  were  re- 
turned in  1880  as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  there  were  68,881 
•  coloured  servants.' 

Immigration  is  on  the  increase,  mainly  from  Germany  and  England. 

Religion. 

The  Government  contributes  6,800^.  for  religious  purposes.  The  State  is 
divided  into  30  parochial  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  There  are 
about  80  churches.  The  principal  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
with  51,716  adherents  ;  of  Wesleyans  there  are  514  ;  English  Epitcopalians 
1,321 ;  Lutherans  282 ;  Roman  Catholics  340  ;  Jews  67. 

Instruction. 

The  system  of  education  is  national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to 
the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Government  schools  are 
managed  by  elected  local  boards,  which  choose  the  teachers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  their  qualifications. 
Education  is  not  compulsory  nor  free  except  for  very  poor  children. 
In  1890  17,000Z.  was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of  interest  on  a 
capital  of  200,000^.  set  apart  by  the  Volksraad  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  no  foundations,  properly  so-called,  for  education.  In  1889  there  were 
49  Government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two  higher  schools  and  the  infant 
school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  2,139  pupils  and  74  teachers.  Grants  are 
made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were  14  such 
schools,  with  211  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the  highest  school  for  boys, 
prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity ;  there  is  a  similar  school  for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1880  only  1,080,  or  2-6,  of  the  white  population  above 
seven  years  of  age  could  not  read  nor  write,  while  3,864  could  only  read. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in 
several  villages. 

There  is  a  Government  Gazette,  one  daily  and  one  bi-weekly,  and  one 
weekly  paper. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  country 
are  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  three  judges,  and  the  circuit  courts. 
The  inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of 
Landdrost  and  Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the 
High  Court  preside  in  turn,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  every 
district.  In  these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  a  jurj-.  The  court 
of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden  consists  of  the  Landdrost  (a  stipendijvry 
magistrate)  and  two  assessors.      The  Landdrost's  court  thus   has   both 
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civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.     There  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  who 
try  minor  offences  and  settle  minor  disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.    There  are  police-constables  in  every 
towu,  and  mounted  police  patrol  the  country. 

Finance. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five 
years  1885-86  to  1889-90  (ending  February)  :— 


Years 

Iterenne 

Expenditnre 

£ 

£ 

1885-86 

201,778 

196,887 

1886-87 

168,377 

142,368 

1887-88 

210,074 

140,788 

1888-89 

202,270 

183,550 

1889-90 

272,322 

205,100 

The  estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  1890-91  is  241,000/.,  and  expenditure 
289,044Z.  Among  the  items  of  revenue  are  quit  rents,  16,500Z.;  transfer 
dues,  23,000/.;  posts  and  telegraphs,  17,800/.;  stamps,  36,000/.;  native 
poll-tax,  12,500/.;  import  dues,  70,000/.;  and  of  expenditure,  salaries, 
38,200/. ;  police,  9,300/. ;  education,  16,830/. ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  23,000/. ; 
public  works,  56,000/. ;  artillery,  4,650/. 

The  Republic  has  a  debt  of  75,000/.  (1890),  but  possesses  considerable 
public  property  in  land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at 
417,000/.),  and  in  its  share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,000/. 
Bloemfontein  has  a  municipal  debt  of  7,000/. 

Defence. 

Frontier  measures  about  900  miles ;  of  this  400  miles  marches  with 
Cape  Colony,  200  Basutoland,  100  Natal,  and  S.A.  Republic  200  miles. 

There  are  no  fortifications  on  the  frontier. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  above  16  and  under  60  years  of 
age  is  compelled  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  by  his  Field  Comet  (equal 
to  the  rank  of  a  captain),  when  necessity  demands  it.  The  number  of 
burghers  available  is  13,490.  A  batterj-  of  artillery-  is  stationed  at  the 
capital,  Bloemfontein ;  57  officers  and  men,  with  300  passed  artillerists, 
as  a  reserve.     There  are  12  iirmstrong  guns  of  the  latest  construction. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  State  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  grazing. 
A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  countiy  is  suited  for  agriculture,  but 
a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  in 
1881  was  6,000,  with  a  total  of  23,592,400  acres,  of  which  114,916  were 
cultivated.  There  were  in  the  same  year  131,594  horses,  464,575  breeding 
cattle,  5,056,301  merino  sheep,  673,924  goats,  and  2,253  ostriches.  Ostrich- 
rearing  is  being  developed. 

Diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  Orange 
State,  and  there  are  rich  coal-mines ;  gold  has  alo  been  found. 
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Commerce. 

As  the  exports  and  imports  pass  through  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports,  and 
are  included  in  the  returns  for  these  colonies,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  commerce.  The  imports  have  been  estimated 
at  between  800,000Z.  and  1,000,000Z.  value,  and  the  exports  at  2,000,000Z. 
The  principal  export  is  wool,  as  also  hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  British  produce  are  imported.  About  90,000 
bales  of  wool,  each  400  lbs.,  were  exported  in  1886,  mainly  by  Port  Eliza- 
beth. Besides  this,  ostrich  feathers  to  the  value  of  10,000Z. ;  hides,  skins, 
&c.,  about  25,000Z. ;  diamonds,  90,000  carats,  valued  at  luO.OOOZ.,  were  ex- 
ported in  1886,  besides  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Communications. 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  connected  with  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony  by  telegraph  ;  1,120  miles  of  telegraph  have  been  constructed.  A 
railway  is  being  f  1890)  constructed  by  the  State  from  the  Orange  River  to 
Bloemfontein,  120  miles.  There  are  roads  throughout  the  districts,  ox- 
waggons  being  the  principal  means  of  conveyance. 

Consul- General  in  London. — P.  T.  Blyth. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

Census  van  den  Oranie-Vrijstaat,  opgenomen  op  31  Maart,  1880.    Bloemfontein,  1881. 
Jeppe's  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1889.    Cape  Town,  1889. 
Johnston  (Keith),  Africa.     London,  1884. 

Norris-Newman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London, 
1882. 

Sandeman  (E.  F.),  Eight  Months  in  an  Ox-Wagon.    London,  1880. 
Silver's  Handbook  to  South  Africa.     3rd  Edition.    London,  1880. 
The  Argns  Animal  and  S.  African  Directory,  1890.    Cape  Town,  1890 
Trollope  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 
Weber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  au  pays  des  Boers.    Paris,  1883. 
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PARAGUAY. 

(Republica  del  Paraguay.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Kepnblic  of  Paragujiy  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in 
1811,  and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was 
seized,  in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jose  Gkispar  Rodriguez  Francui,  who  exercised  auto- 
cratic sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's 
reign  was  followed  by  an  interregnum,  which  lasted  till  1S42,  when  a 
National  Congress,  meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephews 
of  the  Dictator,  Don  Mariano  Roque  Alonso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
joint  consuls  of  the  Republic.  Another  Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a 
new  Constitution,  and,  March  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole 
President :  he  was  continued  by  another  election,  March  14,  18.57.  At  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos,  Sept^'mber  10, 1862,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 
born  1827,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  jwwer.  President  Lopez,  in  1 H64,  began 
a  dispute  with  the  Government  of  Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
enti-y  of  a  Brazilian  army,  united  with  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion and  Uruguay,  into  the  Republic,  June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five 
years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  March  1, 
1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  l^s- 
lative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side. 
The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
the  former  in  the  ratio  of  one  representative  to  12,000  inliabitants,  and  the 
latter  one  to  6,000  inhabitants,  though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated 
divisions  a  greater  ratio  is  permitted.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive 
each  200Z.  per  annum. 

President  of  the  Bepuhlic. — Don  Juan  G.  Ganzaleit,  elected  1890. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  tlie  Interior, 
of  Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  AVar,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  1,5)00/.,  the  Vice-President  960/.,  and  each  of 
the  ministers  600/.  a  year ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated 
not  to  exceed  5,000/. 

The  country  is  divided  into  23  counties  (^partidos),  which  are  governed 
by  chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municipal  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  91,970  square  miles.  An  enumeration  made  by 
the  Government  in  1857  showed  the  population  to  number  1,337,439  souls. 
At  the  beginning  of  1873  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial return  (regarded  as  exaggerated),  was  reduced  to  221,079,  comprising 
28,746  men  and  106,254  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  86,079  children, 
the  enormous  disprojwrtion  between  the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  ^^st  decrease 
of  the  population,  telling  the  results  of  the  war.  A  very  imperfect  census  of 
March  1,  1887,  gives  the  population  as  329,645 — 155,425  men  and  174,220 
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women.  There  are  besides  60,000  semi-civilised  and  70,000  uncivilised 
Indians.  Of  foreigners  in  Paragnay  in  1887,  there  were  5,000  Ai'gentines, 
2,000  Italians,  600  Brazilians,  740  Germans,  500  French,  400  Swiss,  and  100 
English.  The  country  is  divided  into  23  electoral  districts.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  capital,  Asuncion,  was  24,888  in  1886  ;  other  towns  are  Villa 
Eica,  11,000;  Concepcion,  11,000;  San  Pedro,  12,000;  Luque,  8,000— in- 
cluding their  districts.  In  1 887  there  were  1,809  marriages,  9,365  births 
(65  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and  4,463  deaths.  In  1886  there  were  100 
immigrants  ;  in  1887,  563 ;  in  1888,  1,064 ;  and  in  1889,  2,395.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1890  there  were  777  immigrants,  of  whom  269  were  Italians, 
162  Spaniards,  and  138  French.  Nearly  three- fourths  of  the  ten-itory  was 
national  property ;  but  in  recent  years  most  of  it  has  been  sold,  much  of  it 
in  very  large  estates. 

Eeligion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Education  is  free  and 
-compulsory.  In  1887  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60 
per  cent,  of  adult  foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1888 
160  public  elementary  schools,  with  28,526  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  over 
100  schools  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education,  and  at  Asuncion  there 
is  a  National  College,  with  15  professors  and  150  students.  The  amount 
spent  by  Government  on  public  instruction  in  1889-90  was  312,274  dollars. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  live  newspapers. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  tribunals,  with  local 
magistrates,  exercise  judicial  functions.  In  1887,  1,091  persons  were  tried 
for  offences,  51  of  them  for  serious  crime. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  of  Paraguay  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties. 
The  revenue  for  1889-90  is  officially  stated  to 'be  4,124,764  dollars; 
■expenditure,  4,252,797  dollars.  The  customs  revenue  in  1888  amounted  to 
1,389,106  dollars  ;  in  1889  to  1,419,880  dollars. 

The  external  debt  has  been  reduced  by  various  arrangements,  and  on 
January  1,  1890,  amounted  to  23,521,544  dollars,  including  the  consolidated 
English  debt  annuity  of  844,050^.  The  internal  debt  has  (1890)  amounted  to 
11,035  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  army,  comprising  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  m<aintained  chiefly 
to  preserve  internal  order,  consists  of  82  officers  and  1,345  men.  Every 
citizen  from  20  to  35  years  of  age  is  liable  to  military  service.  There  is  a 
screw  steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  guns,  and  2  small  steamers  on  the  river. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Paraguay  in  1887  was  730,000,  sheep 
32,000,  horses  62,000,  goats  11,000,  pigs  12,000.  Tlie  chief  agricultural 
products  besides  yerba  and  tobacco  arc,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  mantlioca,  and 
cotton,  barely  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Only  158,100  acres  were 
under  cultivation  in  1887  — viz.  maize  58,800  acres,  mandioca  41,400  acres, 
beans  22,300  acres,  tobacco  1(5,300  acres,  sugar  7,100  acres,  rice  3,400  acres, 
sundries  8,800  acre.  In  1889-90  public  lands  and  'yerbales'  were  sold  to 
the  value  of  809,125  dollars,  and  the  rent  of  Government  forests  and  lands 
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was  14,045  dollars.     Agricultural  settlements  or  'colonies,'  of  which  there 
are  three,  are  assisted  by  the  Government. 

There  are  (1887)  1,198  factories,  tanneries,  mills,  and  houses  of  business, 
with  an  aggregate  working  capital  of  4,550,000  dollars,  giving  employment 
to  2.600  persons. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imxwrts  from  all  directions  in  1887  was  2,442,116 
pesos,  the  exports  in  aU  directions  2.155,977  i)esos ;  in  1888.  imports 
3.289,757  dollars,  exports  2,588,608  dollars;  in  1889  imports  2,989,518 
dollars,  exports  1,720,187  dollars.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per 
cent,  from  Great  Britain  ;  wines,  rice.  About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  come  from  Britain. 

The  value  of  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  in  1882,  was  964.800  pesos  ;  in 
1884,729,351  pesos;  in  1885,  616,573 'pesos  ;  in  1887,520,116  pesos;  the 
other  chief  exports  being  tobacco,  in  1881,  658,650  pesos;  in  1882,  410,380 
pesos ;  in  1884.  248,960  pesos ;  in  1885.  428.846  pesos ;  in  1887,  691,858 
pesos ;  and  hides  and  skins,  278,687  pesos  in  1887. 

The  British  imports  pass  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  there  is  no  direct  intercoorse  betweea 
Paragua}-  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Communications. 

In  1889,  9.'?3  vessels,  of  3(5, .J03  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion, 
and  930  of  33,735  tons  cleared. 

There  is  a  railway  of  92  English  miles,  from  Asuncion,  the  capital,  to 
Villa  Kica.  Receipts  in  1887  amounted  to  161,550  pesos,  and  the  expenses 
to  111.337  pesos.  A  concession  was  granted  in  1887  for  the  extension  of 
the  railway  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic  to  the  river  Parana, 
and  another  towards  the  Bolivian  frontier.  There  are  about  60  miles 
nearly  ready  (December.  1890)  for  opening  beyond  Villa  Kica.  In  the 
Kepublic  there  are  about  25  kilometres  of  tramway.  The  river  navigation  is 
important;  in  1887, 1,110  vessels  of  41.259  tons  entered,  and  l,046of  41,624 
tons  cleared  during  the  year.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  at  the  side  of  the 
railway;  the  national  telegraph  connects  Asuncion  with  Corrientes  in  the- 
Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside  world ;  there  were  23,437 
messages  in  1889.  The  telephone  is  in  operation  at  Asuncion,  with  a  net- 
work of  1,000  kilometres  of  wire.  Paraguay  joined  the  postal  union  in 
1881 ;  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  transmitted  in  1888  was — 
inland,  256.267  ;  international,  282,886 ;  in  all,  539,153  ;  the  corresponding- 
number  in  1887  was  438,846. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  several  banks  in  Paraguay.  That  patronised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  National  Bank,  has  (May  1889)  a  bank-note  circulation  of 
947,915  dollars ;  on  October  31,  1889,  its  accounts  balanced  at  4,473,982 
dollars.  Those  of  the  Commercial  Bank  (March  31,  1890)  balanced  at 
1,988,839  dollars.  The  Agricultural  Bank  was  begun  in  July  1888,  with  a 
view  to  lending  small  sums  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Paraguay,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are : — 

Money. 
The  Peso,  or  Dollar  =  100  Centatos.    Nominal  value,  4*. ;  real  value,  3*. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Quintal  .        .        .        .  =   101-40  lbs.  avoirdupois, 

„     Arroha    .         .         .         .  =     25"35   „  „ 

„     Fanef/a    .         .         .         .  -    1^  imperial  bushel. 

„     Shio  (land  measure)        .  =    69^  Engl.  sq.  yards. 

„     Legita  cuadrada      .         .  =    12|  Engl.  sq.  miles. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  1865-70,  an  extensive  paper  currency  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Republic.  The  weights  and  measures  of  the  Argentme 
Confederation  and  the  currency  of  Brazil  are  also  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Kepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Envoy  and  3£i7iistcr. — Hon.  Francis  J,  Pakenham  (resident  at  Buenos 
Ayres). 

Consul. — Dr.  William  Stewart. 

2.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britain, 

Envo'ij  and  Minister. — Dr.  Benjamin  Aceval.  Appointed  November  12, 
1889. 

Consul- General. — Christopher  James.    Accredited  May  14,  1884. 
Consul. — A.  F.  Baillie. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Paraguay. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amiario  Estadistico  ile  la  Republica  del  Paraguay,  ano  1887.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Bruine-le-Conte,  La  Republique  de  Paraguay.    Bordeaux,  1889. 

Criado  (M.  A.),  Guide  de  I'emigrant  au  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Mensage  del  Presideute  de  la  Eepiiblica,  presentado  al  Congreso  Legislativo  de  la  Nacion, 
4,    Asuncion,  1889. 

Report  by  Consul  Baker  on  Paraguay  in  '  Reports  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States.' 
No.  XXXIX.  1884.     Wiishington,  1884. 

Report  by  Mr.  Pakenham  on  Paraguay,  in  No.  792  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.' 
London,  1890. 

Report  on  Paraguay  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv,'  October  1889.    Berlin. 

RcYue  du  Paraguay.    Publislied  monthly.    Asuncion. 

Sobre  la  cantidad  de  leguas  do  terrenos  piiblicos  aproximadamente,  la  calidad  de  ellos, 
sus  produccioues,  &c. :  Infonne  jwr  orden  de  S.  E.  el  Seiior  Presidenie  de  la  Kepiiblica  del 
Paraguay.    4.    Asuncion,  1871. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Azara  (Telix  de),  Voyages  dans  rAnierique  meriilionale.    Paris,  1809. 

Demvrsay  (L.  A.),  Histoire  physique,  economique  et  jjolitique  du  Paraguay  et  des  etab- 
lissements  des  Jesuites.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1865. 

Dh  Graty  (Alfred),  La  Republique  de  Paraguay.    8.    Bruxelles,  1865. 

Forster  (Bernhard),Einiges  Uber  Paraguay,in  *  Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitunj?,'  November  1887. 

Johnston  (K.),  Paraguay,  in  'Geographical  Alag.,'  July  1875.    London,  1876. 

Kennedy  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War.    8.    Loudon,  1869. 

LamM.  Le  Paraguay.    Tours,  1878. 

MamfiHd  (Charles),  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate.  New  edition.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley.    8.    London,  1866. 

Mtislerman  (G.  P.),  Seven  Eventful  Years  in  Paraguay.    8.    2nd  edition.    London,  1809. 

Midhall  (M.  G.  and  E  T.),  Handbook  to  the  River  Plate  Republics,  &c.  and  the  Republics 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.     8.     London,  1885. 

Pfige  (Commander  Thomas  G),  La  I'lata,  the  Argentine  Confeileration,  and  Paraguay. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  Iax  Plata  and  adjacent  Countries 
during  the  vears  1853, 1854, 1855,  and  1866,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   8.     New  York,  1867. 

Thompxon  (Cieorgo),  Tlie  Paraguayan  War;  with  sketchea  of  the  history  of  Paraguay, and 
of  the  nianner.s  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.    London,  1869. 

Toeppim  (,V)r.  Hugo),  Hundert  Tage  in  Paragu.iy.     Hamburg,  1885. 

Tschiuli  (Joli.  Jak.  von).  Reison  durcli  SUilaiiicrika,     2  vols.    K.    Leipzig,  18C6. 
Washburn  ((Jharles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.    Witli  notes  of  per.otial  observation!. 
2  Toli.    8.    Boston  and  N<  w  York,  1871. 
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PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 

Eeigning  Shah. 

Nasr  ed-dln,  born  Monday,  6  Safar,  A.n.  1247  =17-18  July, 
1831  ;  eldest  son  of  Muhammetl  Shah  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  September  10,  1848.  Coronation  at 
Teher&n,  October  20,  1848. 

Sons  of  the  Shdh. 

I.  Muzafer  ed-din,  heir-apparent  (Valiahd),  Vx)rn  14  Jemadi 
11.  A.H.  1269=March  25,  1853,  and  has  four  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

n.  Mas'ud,  Zil  es-Sultfin,  bom  20  Safar  1266= January  5, 
1850,  and  has  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

III.  Kamran,  Naib  es-Saltaneh,  lx)rn  19  Zilkadeh  1272^  July 
22,  1856,  and  has  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

IV.  Saiar  es-Saltaneh,  bom  13  Jemadi  II.  1299=May  2, 
1882. 

V.  Kukn  es-Saltaneh,  bom  16  Rabi'  II.  1301=February  14, 
1883. 

There  are  also  thirteen  daughters. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  official  year-book  only  mentions 
three  brothers,  three  sistei-s,  140  uncles,  great-uncles,  and  cousins 
of  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  *  Shahinshah,'  or  king 
of  kings — is  abs«ilute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  being  at  their  disposal, 
recent  sovereigns  of  Persia  have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private 
fortune.  That  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  is  reported 
to  amount  to  five  or  six  millions  sterling,  most  of  it  represented 
by  diamonds,  the  largest,  the  Derya  i  Xur,  of  186  carats,  and  the 
Taj  i  Mah,  of  146  carats,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the 
crown  jewels. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Kaj&rs,  which  took  possession  of  the  crown  after  a  civil 
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war  extending  over  fifteen  years,  from  1779  to  1794.  The  date 
of  accession  of  each  of  the  four  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Agha  Muhammed       .         .     1794  |3.  Muhammed,  grandsonof  Fath 

2.  Fath  Ali,  nephew  of  Agha  |  Ali 1835 

Muhammed    .        .         .     1797  jl.  Nasred-dln.son  of  Muhammed  1848 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  alter  or  to 
overrule  the  existing  law  of  succession,  and  to  leave  the  crown, 
with  disregard  of  the  natural  heir,  to  any  member  of  their 
family. 

Govemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  important 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  ShS,h  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries  and  sayings,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  by  his  siiccessors  and  the  higli  priesthood. 
The  Shah  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  part 
of  the  priesthood  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syeds]  deny 
this),  a,nd  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience.  Under 
him,  the  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  depart- 
ments at  present  represented  in  the  ministry  are — Interior,  Fi- 
nance, Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Ti'easury,  with  mint,  custom-house, 
&c..  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Commerce,  Telegraphs,  Mines 
(the  last  four  are  under  one  minister),  Posts,  Keligious  Endow- 
ments (both  under  one  minister).  Arts,  Press,  Arsenals — eleven 
ministers  altogether.  There  are  also  eight  ministers  without 
portfolios,  and  Amin  ed-dowleh,  the  Minister  of  Posts,  is  president 
of  the  whole  Council  of  nineteen  ministers. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  provinces,  which  are  governed 
by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  districts  comprised 
in  their  own  governments-general.  Some  of  the  governments-general  are 
very  small,  and  do  not  bear  subdivision  into  districts,  &c. ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.  Governors-general  and  lieutenant- 
governors  are  generally  called  Hakim,  the  former  also  often  have  the  title 
of  Witll,  FermAn  Fermtt,  &c.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  sometimes  called 
Ndib  el-Hukflmah  ;  one  of  a  small  district  is  a  Zabit.  Every  town  has  a 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Kalantar,  or  Darogha,  or  Beglerbeggl. 
Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  village,  has  a  chief  who  is 
called  Kedkhodii.  These  officers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  but  some- 
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times  elected  by  the  citizens.  3Iofet  of  the  governors  have  a  vixir  or  a 
pishkar,  a  man  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  accomats  and  the 
details  of  the  government.  The  chiefs  of  nomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkhanl, 
Ilbeggi,  Wall,  SerdAr.  Sheikh.  Tnshm:il ;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  to  tlie  governors  of  the  province  in  which  their 
tribe  resides. 

Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
country — extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed, on  the  average,  twelve  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observatiott 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu-^ 
lation  of  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,963,800 

PopuLition  belonging  to  wandering  tribes     .         ,     1,909,800 
Inhabitants  of  villages  and  country  districts        .     3,780,000 


Total  population       ....     7,653,600 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed 
500. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are  : — Teheran,  with  210,000  ; 
Tabriz,  with  180,000  ;  Ispahan,  Meshed,  each  with  60,000  ; 
Barfurush,  with  50,000  ;  KermSn,  Yezd,  each  with  40,000  ; 
Hamad^n,  ShirS.z,  Kazvin,  Kom,  Kashan,  Resht,  each  with. 
25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  nomads  260,000  are  Arabs, 
720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700  Baluchis  and. 
Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Religion. 

Of  the  population  6,860,600  belong  to  the  Shia'h  faith,  700,000  Suimis,, 
8,600  Parsis  (Guebres),  19,00(.)  Jews,  43,000  Armenians,  and  23,000  Nesto- 
rians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Persia  are  mostly  of  the  sect  called  Shia'h,  difiFeringf 
to  some  extent  in  religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunni.  The  Persiac 
priesthood  (Ulema)  is  very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  pre- 
greas.  Any  person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting::; 
laws  may  act  as  a  priest  (Mulla).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known 
for  his  just  interpretation  of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  and  articles  of  faith,  he  is  called  a  Mujtahid,  a  chief  priest. 
There  are  many  Mujtahids  in  Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town ;  there 
are,  however,  only  four  or  five  whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The 
Irighest  authority,  the  chief  priest  of  all,  is  the  Mujtahid,  who  resides  at 
Kerbela,  near  Baghdtid,  and  some  consider  him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Pro- 
phet, the  representative  of  the  Imam.     The  Shah  and  the  Government 
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have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  appointing,  the  Miijtahids,  but  thcSheikh- 
el-Islam,  cliief  judge,  and  the  Imiim-i-Juni'ah,  cUieC  of  the  great  mosque 
(Masjed-i-Jum'ah)  of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Government.  JDnder  the 
Imam-i- Jum'ah  are  the  pish  nemaz  or  khatib  (leader  of  public  prayers  and 
reader  of  the  Khutbeh,  the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin  (crier  for  prayers), 
and  sometimes  tlie  Mutavalli  (guardian  of  the  mosque).  This  latter,  as 
well  as  the  mu'azzin,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  priest.  All  mosques  and 
shrines  have  some  endowments  (wakf),  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
^re  provided  the  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able 
to  keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests,  servants,  and  hangcrs-on. 

The  Orthodox  Armenians  are  under  a  bishop  residing  at  Ispahan  ;  there 
are  also  a  few  hundred  Eoman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  is  a 
wide  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Nestorinns,  Jews,  and 
Guebres  in  cities  where  Europeans  reside;  in  other  places,  however,  the 
non-Mussulmans  buffer  under  great  oppression. 

Instruction. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medre,~seh),  supported  by  public 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  And  Arabii; 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowlfedge ;  and 
many  schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  laeing 
employed  by  all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with 
a  number  of  European  professors,  opened  in  Teheriin  forty  years  ago,  has 
done  much  towards  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  and 
science  into  Persia.  There  are  also  military  colleges  at  Teheran  and  Tabriz. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Justice. 

;  Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  representatives,  and 
by  the  Sheikhs  el-Islum  and  the  priesthood.  The  forrqier  administer  jus- 
tice according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law ;  tnfr  latter  accord- 
ing to  the  Shar',  the  written  or  divine  law.  '  '    *  -  -\ 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  At  the  end  of  April 
1888  the  Shah  published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subject 
would  be  punished  except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  had 
full  liberty  as  to  life  and  property.  But  another  proclamation  published 
in  June  had  annulled  the  first  as  far  as  regards  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

For  the  year  1839-40,  before  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah,  th6  total 
receipts  of  the  Persian  Government  in  cash  and  kind  amounted  to 
34,026,150  krans.  The  kran  then  had  a  value  of  12-95^.  and  the  revenue, 
therefore,  was  equivalent  to  1,835,995/.  During  the  present  Shah's  reign 
the  system  of  collecting  taxes  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  all  the 
nomad  tribes,  which  were  formerly  more  or  less  independent,  have  been 
made  to  pay  taxes.  For  the  year  1876-77  the  revenues  had  increased  to 
50,700,000  krans,  but  the  price  of  silver  having  in  the  mean  time  fallen;  the 
kran  was  then  worth  only  Q^d.,  and  the  revenue  wa.s  equivalent  to 
1,950,000^.  Since  then  the  revenue  has  steadily  increased,  and  amounted 
for  1888-89  to  54,487,630  krans   (customs  8,()00,(K)0,  taxes  in  cash  and 
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nd  (maliut)  45,295,850,  posts,  telegraphs,  mines,  mint,  passports  and 
rious  concessions  1,191,780),  but  the  value  of  the  kran  having  fallen  to 
7oC)d.  the  revenues  of  Persia,  although  nominally  greater,  were  actually 
less  than  they  were  fourteen  years  ago,  and  amounted  to  only  1,602,580?. 
"With  the  present  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  the  value  of  the  revenue  for 
1S90-91  may  be  estimated  at  1,775,000/. 

Tlie  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
ki-aas ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000  were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for 
peasioDS,  3,000,00<)  for  allowances  to  princes,  600.000  for  allowances  to 
members  of  the  Kajiir  tribe,  800,000  for  the  Foreign  Office,  5,000,000  for 
the  royal  court,  500,000  for  colleges,  1,5<X>,000  for  civil  service,  2,630,000 
for  local  government  expenses,  800,000  remission  of  revenue  in  poor  dis- 
tricts :  the  remainder  was  jiaid  into  the  Shah's  treasury. 

Ab«jut  one-sixth  of  the  receipts  are  constituted  by  payments  in  kind. 
The  whole  revenue  is  raisetl  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  dis- 
tricts, each  of  whith  has  to  contribute  a  fixe<l  sum,  the  amount  of  which 
is  changed  from  time  to  time  by  tax-assessors  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Almost  the  entire  burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring 
cLisses.  The  amount  of  revenue  coUecteil  from  the  Christian  population, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Gucbres,  is  verv  smalL     The  Government  has  no  public 

Defence. 

The  Persian  array,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
r.  inibers  105,50<)  men,  of  ^rhom  5,000  fonn  the  artillery  (20  batteries), 
[54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalry,  r^nlar  and  irregn- 
lar,  and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  only  half 
are  liable  to  be  ailletl  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — 
that  is,  the  standing  anuy — does  not  exceed  24,500.  The  number  liable  to 
be  called  for  service  is  aj^  follows  : — Infantry,  35,400 :  irregular  cavalry,  but 
more  or  less  drilled,  3,.300 :  undriUed  levies,  12,130  ;  artillery,  2,500  ;  camel 
artillery,  90;  engineers,  100;  total,  53,520. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Shah,  issued  in  July  1875.  it  wa.s  ordered  that  the 

army  should  for  tlie  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  by  irregular 

levies,  and  tliat  a  t«rm  of  service  of  twelve  years  should  be  substituted  for 

the  old  system,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life; 

r  the  decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  A 
j>  Kvince  furnishes  several  regiments ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
and  a  distiict  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally 
selected  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment 
is  raised.  The  Christians,  Jews,  and  Guebres,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  of  the  Kashan  and  Yezd  districts,  are  exempt  from  all  military 
service.  The  array  has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of 
diflFereut  nationalities  for  tlie  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  navy  consists  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Bremerliaven — the  Penepolis, 
screw  steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  armed  with  four  3-inch  guns  ; 
and  the  Siua,  a  river  steamer,  on  the  river  Karun,  of  30  horse-power. 

Commerce, 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan ; 
tiie  principal  ports.  Bender  Abbas,  Lingab,  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Enzeli,  Meshed  i  Sar.and  Pender  i  Gez  on  the  Caspian.     There 
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are  no  official  returns  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports ;  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  being,  however,  known,  the  approximate  value 
of  the  commerce  may  be  calculated.  The  custom  dues  are  for  Europeans 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  for  Persian  subjects  they  vary  from  3  per  cent,  to  8 
per  cent.  The  customs  are  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  generally 
make  a  good  profit;  the  farm  money,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the 
actual  sum  taken  for  customs,  which  latter  sum,  it  is  estimated,  is  20  per 
cent,  in  excess.  The  following  table  shows  the  farm  money  received  by 
Government  for  the  years  1880  to  1889,  the  estimated  amounts  paid  annually 
for  customs,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  obtained  by  taking 
the  average  of  the  duty  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  value : — 


Years 

Farm  Money  received 
by  Government 

Rate  of 

Exchange 

for  the 

Year 

Estimated  Totals 

of  Customs  Paid 

Farm  Money  + 

20  per  cent. 

Estimated  Value  of 

Imixjrts  and  Ex- 
ports, Average  Duty 
taken  at  4  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1888-89 

Tomans 
708,629 
785,290 
807,770 
814.000 
806,000 
838.000 
850,000 
800,000 

£ 
257.700 
281,600 
281,400 
280.700 
264,262 
250,150 
253,730 
235,294 

Kran8=£l 
27i 
27| 
28t 
29 
30i 
33} 
33| 
34 

£ 
309,240 
337,920 
337,680 
336,840 
317,160 
300,000 
304,500 
282,400 

£ 
7,731,000 
8,448,000 
8,442,000 
8.421,000 
7.939,000 
7,500,000 
7,600,000 
7,160,000 

The  imports  consist  mostly  of  cotton  fabrics,  cloth,  glass,  woollen  goods, 
carriages,  sugar,  petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  &c.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  tur- 
quoises, rice,  &c. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  from  Persian  Gulf  Consular 
Reports  and  from  reports  published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  : — 


i 

Imports 

Exports 

Bushire                "1                                    f 

Shiraz                   1  ^^x^x^n  Gulf,  1888  < 

Lingah 

Bender  Abbas     J                                   L 

Tabriz  (1888-89)        .... 

£ 
793,407 
327,457 
778,308 
361,514 
853,981 

£ 
550,538 
340,515 
689,285 
344,037       1 
389,456 

There  are  annuall}'  exported  about  8,000  boxes  of  opium,  valued  at  abouti 
650,000Z.  The  leading  import  into  Bushire  in  1889  was  cotton  goods, 
420,595Z. ;  the  leading  exports,  opium,  321, 52U.  ;  raw  cotton,  79,368Z. :  and 
tobacco,  31,638i.  From  Shiraz  the  chief  exports  were  opium,  181,333/. ; 
raw  cotton,  66,188^.; carpets,  27,350/.  Chief  imports:  cotton  goods,  140,998/.; 
indigo,  21,82(5/.  Chief  exports  from  Lingah:  pearls,  306,667/. ;  cotton  good.s, 
99,829/. ;  grain  and  pulse,  36,615/.  Imports :  pearls,  304,957/. ;  cotton 
goods,  104,615/.  Chief  exports  from  Bender  Abbas :  opium,  129,231/.  Im- 
ports :  cotton  goods,  136,085  ;  tea,  60,086/.  The  share  of  (ireat  Britain  iiiid 
India  in  the  trade  of  Persia  is  shown  as  follows  — 
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The  transit  trade  of  Persia,  according  to  a  British  Foreign  Office  report, 
amounted  to  943,770/.  for  imports  in  1884  (704,493Z.  from  Great  Britain), 
and  610,490/.  in  1887  (471,700/.  from  Great  Britain);  for  exports  303,970/. 
in  1887  (21,600/.  to  Great  Britain). 

The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the 
live  years  1885  to  1889  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns : — 


— 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Persia 
Imports  of  British 
produce 

& 
78,501 

317,528 

£ 
85,027 

120,368 

£ 
103,420 

149,865 

£ 
102,232 

194,432 

£ 
169,751 

309,334 

■ 

direct  ex^Mrts  from  Persia  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  consisted  mainly 
m,  valued  at  11,507/.,  wheat  17,931/.  in  1885,  1,765/.  in  1886,  nil  in 


The 
of  opium, 

1887,  33,195/.  in  1888.  55,454/.  in  1889,  and  pearl  shells,  27,414/.  Cotton 
goods,  of  the  value  of  256,940/.,  and  copper  (wTought  and  unwrought) 
21.796/.,  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  imports  in  1889. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Bushire  in  1889  was  270  of  118,570 
tons  (147  of  111,745  tons  British),  besides  native  craft:  entered  Bender 
Abbas  460  vessels  of  114,396  tons  (113  of  104,494  tons  British). 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Router  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperi:il  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran,  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  H.M.  the  Queen, 
and  dated  September  2, 1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling, 
which  may  be  incieased.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes — not  exceeding  800,000/.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian 
Government.  The  issue  of  notes  shall  be  at  first  on  the  basis  of  the  silver 
knin.  The  coin  in  reserve  for  ten  years  must  be  50  per  cent.,  afterwards 
33  per  cent.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  working  throughout  the 
Empire  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  manganese,  borax, 
and  asbestos  mines,  not  already  conceded.  It  started  business  in  Persia  in 
October  1889,  and  in  April  1890  took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (London),  which  had  established  branches  and 
agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888.  The  mining  rights  have  been 
ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation,  Limited,  which  was 
formed  in  April  1890. 

Internal  Communications. 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  .July  1888.    Another  from  M&hmudabad  on  the  Caspian  to  Barfurush 
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and  Amol  (twenty  miles)  is  at  present  (December  1890)  under  construction. 
The  former  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  tlie  latter  is  a  priv.ate 
undertaking  by  a  Persian  merchant.  The  river  Kariln  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign  navigation  as  far  as  Ahwaz,  and 
Messrs.  Lynch  Brothers  are  running  a  steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight. 

The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Teheran-Kom  and  Teheran- 
Kazvin,  each  about  94  miles,  and  on  the  latter  mails  and  travellers  are 
conveyed  by  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  transport  service  from  Teheran  to 
Ahwaz  has  lately  been  granted  to  an  English  Company. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  3,824  miles  of  line,  witli 
6,124  miles  of  wire,  and  82  stations. 

(a)  7.35  miles  of  line  with  three  wires — that  is,  2,205  miles  of  wire 
betvreen  Bushire  and  Teheran — are  worked  by  an  English  staii,  and  form 
the  '  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  an  English  Govern- 
ment department.  (&)  415  miles  of  line  with  three  wires.  1,245  miles  of 
wire,  between  Teheran  and  Julf^  on  the  Eusso-Persian  frontier,  are  worked 
by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  (c)  2,674  miles  of  single  wire 
lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked  by  a  Persian  staff. 
During  the  year  1887_88,  75,509  messages,  with  a  total  of  1,184,799  words, 
were  transmitted  by  the  English  Government  and  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Company's  lines.  The  average  time  of  transmission  of  a  message  between 
India  and  England  was  one  hour  and  nine  minutes.  Statistics  of  the 
Persian  telegraphs  are  not  published. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in 
Persian  employ,  was  opened  January  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service 
twice  a  week  to  and  from  Europe  via  Resht  and  Tiflts  (letters  to  be  marked 
'  Via  Russia '),  and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.  There  are  73 
post-offices,  and  during  the  year  1884-85  the  Persian  Post  conveyed 
1,368,835  letters,  2,050  post-cards,  302,620  newspapers  and  printed  matter, 
7,455  samples,  and  173,995  parcels  of  a  value  of  304,721?.  The  receipts 
were  13,611?.,  the  expenses  12,870?. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 
The  monetary  unit  is  the  kran,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nak- 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  pro]iortion  of  pure 
silver  was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent. :  it 
was  then  for  some  time  90  per  cent.,  and  is  now  about  89tj  per  cent.  The 
value  of  the  krSn  has  in  consequence  miich  decreased.  In  1874  a  kriin  had 
the  value  of  a  franc,  25  being  equal  to  11. ;  in  December  1888  a  1^.  bill  on 
London  was  worth  34  krans.  In  the  month  of  A^ml  1888  a  11.  bill  on 
London  was  worth  36|  to  37  krans.  In  consequence  of  the  price  of  silver 
having  risen,  the  value  of  a  kran  is  at  present  (August  1890)  7ld.,  a  1?.  bill 
on  London  being  worth  32  krans. 

_  .      .        J  I,    *,■,,•  *  Tallies  calciilateO  at 

Coins  issued  by  the  Mint  82  Krflns=,£l 

Copper:— Ptf? 0-1875<f. 

ShdM  =  2Pul 0-375rf. 

TyfoSMMs^iPiil OlM. 

Four  S/idhis  (1  Ahbagd)    ....  VhOd. 
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<;lv<=r :— Five  Skdhis=  10  Piil  =  i  Krdn 


lid. 


Ten  Skd?iu=^  Xrdn 8^rf. 

One  Krdn  =  20  Shdk'ts 7|<f. 

Tmto  Krdns 1«.  3^. 

Five  Era  us Z».  \\d. 

; .  f -'^haM,  ten-shahi,  and  five-kran  pieces  are  rarely  coined. 

Gold:—  -'  :         '      "    -     ■  • 

A  Toman,  \  Toman,  1  Toman,  2, 5,  and  10  Toman*. 
The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  Krdnt ;  very  few  gold  pieces  are  in 
circulation,  and  a  gold  Toman  is  at  present  worth  12"2  Krdfu=ls.  7^d. 

Accxjunts  are  reckone<i  in  dinars,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  of  ten  kr.tr.s.  A  kntn  therefore  =  1,000  dinars ;  one  sh^hi  == 
50  diniirs. 

Ys'eights  and  Measures. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  miskiil  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhods 
(2*96  grains)  of  4  gandum  (-74  grain)  each  Sixteen  miskdls  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abbassi.  alto  called  wakkeh,  kervankeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are : — 

Man-i- Taln-iz  =  8  J  hhasfin 

ilan-i-Xoh  Abha$si  =  9  Abba^in 

Man-i-Kohiu'h  (the  old  man) 

Man-i-Shdh  =  2  TabHz  Mans 

^fa7l-'i-Rey  =4 

Man-i  •Bender  Abhdssi   . 

Man-i- Hashemi  =  16  Mans  of 

Corn,  straw,  coal,  kc,  are  sold  by  JOiarrdra=  100  Tabriz  Mans  =  649*     .  „ 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  z;ir  or  gez ;  of  this  standard  several  ai^  in 
use.  The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40*95  inches ;  another,  used  in 
Azerbaijan,  equals  4409  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically  =  6,000  zar  of 
40-95  inches  =  3-87  miles.  Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  4409 
inches  =  417  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib  =  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  4095 
inches  -  1,294  to  1,879  square  yards. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Op  Persia  is  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Mirza  Mahomet  Ali  Khan  A'a-es-Soltanfi, 
accredited  March  4,  1890. 

QfunsellflT.— General  Mikatl  Khan. 
Secretary. — Mohammed  Ali  Khan. 
Consul-  General.— 1..  W.  Cloete. 

2.  Of  Great  Britals  in  Persia. 

Teheran  :  Envoy,  Minister,  and  Cansiil-  General. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond-Wolff.  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

First  Secretary.— 'R.  J.  Kennedy.  C.M.G. 

Tabriz  :  Consul  -  General. — Colonel  Charles  Edward  Stewart,  C.B- 
C  M.G.,  CLE. 


=      640  MisHuils 

=     6-49 

=      720        ., 

=     7-30 

=  1,000        „ 

=   1014 

=  1.280       .. 

=   12-98 

=.  2.560 

=   25-96 

=     840 

=     8-.52 

720        „ 

=  116  80 
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Mexht :  Consul. — T,  H.  Guinness. 

Busliire:  Political  Resident  and  Consul- General. — Colonel  E.  C.  Ross. 
Meshed:  Consul- General. — Major-General  C.  S.  Maclean,  C.B.,  O.l.E. 
There  are  agents  at    Shiraz,   Ispahan,   Kermanshah,   Hamaddn,   and 
Astrab^d. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Persia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  bj'  Mr.  Baring  on  the  Opium  Trade  and  Cultivation,  1881,  in  '  Reports  of  H.M.'* 
Sooretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.'  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  the  Trade  of  Persia, 
in  Part  VI.    London,  1882. 

Report  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Mineral  Resources,  in 
'  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  OfiBcers.'    Part  IV.    London,  1886. 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journevs  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission, 
1870-72.    2  vols.  8.    1876. 

Report  for  1889  on  the  Trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  No.  760  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'    London,  1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  and  Industries  of  Persia,  in  No.  113  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'    1887. 
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PERU. 

(Republica  del  Perl.) 

Constitation  and  Govermnent. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July  28,  1821  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted 
till  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
rule.  The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.  The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  reWsed  November  25,  1860.  It  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  le^lative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the 
former  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  provinces  of  each  department,  at  the  rate  of  two 
when  the  department  has  two  provinces,  and  one  more  for  every 
other  two  provinces.  The  parochial  electoral  colleges  choose 
deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges,  who  in  turn  send  represen- 
tatives to  Congress,  and  elect  the  municipal  councils  as  well. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President.  There  are 
two  Vice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in 
case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Colonel  Remigio  Morales  Bermu- 
dez,  appointed  August  10,  1890. 

Vice-Presidents. — Senor  Pedro  Solar  and  Colonel  Bergono. 

The  President  has  to  exercise  his  executive  functions  through 
a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  holding  oflBce  at  his  pleasure.  None  of 
the  President's  acts  have  any  value  without  the  signature  of  a 
minister. 

Area  and  Popolation. 

It  is  estimated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Peru  are  aborigines 
or  '  Indians,'  and  that  23  per  cent,  belong  to  mixed  races,  •  Cholos '  and 
•Zambos.'  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
the  rest  including,  besides  18,000  Europeans,  50,000  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese. 
At  the  enumeration  of  1876  the  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  was 
Teti'.med  at  101,488,  Callao  33,502,  Arequipa  29,-237,  Cuzco  18,370. 
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The  Republic  is  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  reported  as  follows  at  the  last  census  taken 
(in  1876)  :- 


Area  : 

Area : 

Departments 

English 

Population 

Bepartments 

English 

Population 

square  miles 

square  miles 

Piura  . 

13,931 

135,502 

lea 

6,295 

60,111 

Cajamarca  • 

14,188 

213,391 

Ayacuclio    . 

24,213 

142,205 

Amazonas  . 

14,129 

34,245      ! 

Cuzco  . 

95,547 

238,445 

Loreto 

32,727 

61,125     i 

Puno   . 

39,743 

256,594 

Libertad     . 

15,649 

147,541 

Arequipa    . 

27,744 

160,282 

Ancachs 

17,405 

284,091 

iloquegua  . 

22,516 

28,786 

liima  .       .        } 
Callao  .       .        j 

14,760 

f   226,922      i 

Apurimac    . 

62,325 

119,246 

t      34,492      ! 

Laiiibayeque 

17,939 

85,984 

Huancavelica 
Huanuco     .        ) 
Junin .        .        J 

10,814 
33,822 

104,155     1 

j      78,856      i 

[   209,871      1 

Totiil    . 

463,747 

2,621,844 

There  are  besides  about  350,000  uncivilised  Indians.  .   t 

No  recent  census  has  been  eilected,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  populntion 
is  nearly  stationary  owing  to  the  great  infant  mortality  in  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  to  small-pox  and  alcoholism  among  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaca.  The  Chilians  also  occupy  the  department  of  Tacna 
for  ten  years,  after  which  a  popular  vote  is  to  decide  to  which  country  it 
is  to  belong. 

Religion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the 
State.  But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being 
in  Callao  and  Lima  Anglican  churches  as  well  as  Jewish  s^'nagogues.  At 
the  census  of  1876  there  were  5,087  Protestants,  198  Jews  ;  other  religions, 
27,073. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  free  in  the 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities.  High  scliools 
are  maintained  by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  tlie  departments,  and 
in  some  provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central 
university,  called  '  Universidad  de  San  IMarcos,'  the  most  ancient  in 
America ;  its  charter  was  granted  by  the  Emi)eror  Carlos  V. ;  it  has 
faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  political  science,  theology,  and 
applied  science.  Lima  possesses  a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering, 
created  in  1874,  with  good  collections  and  laboratories.  There  are  in  the 
capital  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  private  high  schools  under  the 
direction  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  staffs.  Lima  has  also  a  public 
library,  with  a  rich  collection,  besides  tlie  one  of  tlie  university  and  school 
of  mines.     There  are  two  minor  universities  at  Cuzco  and  Arequipa. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  was  until  recently  mainly  derived  from 
the  sale  of  guano,  and  from  customs.  Direct  taxation  exists  in 
two  forms,  there  being  a  poll-tax,  at  the  rate  of  4  soles  on  the 
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coast  and  2  in  the  inland  departments  per  annum,  for  every  man 
between  21  and  60  years  ;  a  tax  is  levied  too,  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  on  the  rent  derived  from  real  property.  Of  the  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  there  were  until 
recently  no  official  returns,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  large 
annual  deficits,  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  guano  not  proving 
sufficiently  lai-fje  to  cover  the  cost  of  immense  public  works, 
including  a  railway  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  of  a  large  debt. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1884  and  1885  :- 


Years                                Keveuue 

Expenditure        ! 

SUver  Soles 

1884  6,208,366 

1885  j       7.889,751 

Paper  Soles 
822,301 
41,752 

Silver  Soles        | 

6,003,193 

7,633,982 

In  1886  a  budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  for  each  of  the  years  1887  and  1888.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  at  8,062,385  silver  soles,  and  expenditure  6,760,866 
silver  soles,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,304,419  silver  soles. 

The  following  is  the  budget  for  1889-90  :— 


Bevenne 

Kx]ic>ndicare                     - 

Soles 

Soles 

Customs 

.  4.282*2.5*) 

Congress        .        .        .      282,693 

Direct  taxes  . 

.  1,589,400 

Government  .        .        .      918,571 

Kailways 

74,7.">0 

Ministry  Foreign  Affairs      1 77,300 

Post  Office     . 

.      188,197 

„       Justice    .        .      462,045 

Telegraphs    . 

17,000 

„       Hacienda         .  1,666,510 

Other  receipts 

.      123,000 

„       Army  and  Xavy  2,384,837 

Total    . 

.  6,275,197 

Total    .        .         .  5,891,958 

Surplus.                                383,238 

For  the  year  ending  May  31,  1890,  the  actual  revenue  was 
stated  to  be  6,957,349  soles,  and  expenditure  6,073,967  soles.  The 
revenue  from  customs  alone  is  given  at  4,995,944  soles, 

Peru  has  a  considerable  public  debt,  divided  into  internal 
and  external.  The  internal  liabilities  (1888)  were  estimated 
officially  at  over  109,287,000  soles,  excluding  83,747,000  soles 
paper  money,  the  paper  sole  being  equivalent  to  only  '2hd.  The 
outstanding  foreign  debt  is  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in 
England  in  1870  and  1872  :— 


Foreign  Loan 

Railway  6  per  cent,  loan  pf  1R76 
„        5  per  cent,  loan  of  1872 

Total 


Outstanding  Principal 

£ 
.      11,141,580 
.      20,437,500 

.      31,579,080 
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The  two  loans  of  1870  and  1872  were  secured  on  the  guano 
deposits  (now  in  possession  of  ChUe)  and  the  general  resources  of 
Peru.  No  interest  has  been  paid  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru 
since  1876  ;  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1882  with  Chile  by 
which  a  percentage  of  the  guano  deposits  should  be  paid  as 
interest  to  the  bondholders  ;  and  a  small  amount  was  transmitted 
to  England  in  1883,  but  it  was  not  till  January  1890  that  the 
bondholders'  claims  were  settled  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Chilian  Government  securing  certain  guano  deposits,  the  estimated 
value  of  which  is  2,250,000^.  The  interest  arrears  of  Peru  amount 
(1889)  to  22,998,651?.  In  January  1890  what  is  known  as  the 
Grace-Donoughmore  contract  was  finally  ratified.  By  this  the 
English  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  releases  Peru  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  1870  and  1872  debts,  on  condition  that  the 
bondholders  have  ceded  to  them  all  the  railways  of  the  State  for 
66  years.  The  bondholders  undertake  to  complete  and  extend 
the  existing  railways. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  six  battalions  of  infantry, 
numbering  2,400  men ;  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  numberinsr  (500  men  : 
of  two  brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  500  men  ;  and  of  a  gendarmerie  of 
2,100  men,  forming  a  total  of  5,900  men. 

Tlie  Peruvian  navj^  now  consists  of  3  steamers. 

Industry. 

The  staple  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  maize  ;  these  products  might  bo  increased  con- 
siderably with  a  good  system  of  irrigation  on  the  coast.  Besides  the  above 
articles  there  are  in  the  country  india-rubber,  cinchona,  dyes,  medicinal 
plants  and  balms,  and  the  highly  appreciated  wool  of  the  alpaca  and 
vicuiia.  The  guano  deposits  are  to  a  great  extent  exhausted,  and  the  nit  re 
province  of  Tarapaca  now  belongs  to  Chile. 

The  total  number  of  mines  held  in  Peru  in  1886  was  1,156;  in  1889, 
2,599.  Gold  is  found  in  16  of  the  19  departments  of  Peru,  but  mining 
operations  are  now,  in  general,  attended  with  little  success.  Many  gold 
fields  have  been  abandoned  or  are  worked  only  by  natives.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Junin  tl\e  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  a  ridge  of  gravelly  sand,  yield 
31  to  52  grm.  to  the  metric  ton.  The  Montes  Claros  mines  in  Arequipa  are 
worked  by  a  company  mostly  with  English  capital,  and  good  results  are 
expected.  The  most  important  silver  mines  in  active  working  are  those 
at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Castrovireina,  and  Recuay.  Peru  produced,  in  1887, 
110,000  kilogrammes,  and  in  1888,  120,000  kiloeranunes  of  fine  silver,  in- 
cluding that  contained  in  the  silver  ore  exported  in  those  years  (10,705  tons 
and  12,500  tons  respectively).  In  1889,  86,019  kilogrammes  of  silver  were 
coined,  value  2,842,530  soles. 

Commerce. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  is  chiefly  with  Great  BrJt.:viQ,  and  with 
Germany  during  recent  years ;  it  is  carried  on  from  several  port.*',  of  which 
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the  principal  arc  Callao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pist»,  MoUemio, 
Arica,  and  Iquique.  According  to  the  Peruaiio  the  value  of  the  imports 
for  1887  was  8,<;58,531  soles,  and  of  the  exports  8,872,287  soles.  Ot  the 
import  value  7,075,079  soles,  and  of  the  export  value  4,032,185  soles  passed 
through  the  port  of  Callao.  The  receipts  at  the  Callao  custom-house 
amounted,  in  1889,  to  3,283,569  soles,  whilst  the  corresponding  receipts 
in  1888  amounted  to  2,954,268  soles.  The  chief  exports  (1887)  were,  sugar, 
1.944,629  soles;  wool,  762,288  soles;  caoutchouc,  444,397  soles;  cotton, 
415,590  soles  ;  coca,  369,360  soles. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1885 
to  1889 :— 


—                              1885                1886 

1 

1887 

1888 

1889 

i         £ 
Exports  from  Peru  \  1,884,852 
Imports  of  Britiiih  , 
produce     .        .  ,     704,151 

1,666,121 
864,067 

£ 
1,640,176 

717,121 

£ 
1,900,563 

1,148,611 

£ 

1,293,777 

968,299 

The  value  of  exports  previous  to  1889  are  probably  too  lai^,  owing  to 
the  cubic  nitre  from  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  now  belonging  to  Chile, 
being  included.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  nitre  is  now  exported  from  Peru.  A 
similar  mistake  has  probably  been  made  with  other  exports,  if  cot  also 
with  imports. 

During  the  year  1876  and  from  1885  to  1889  the  quantities  and  value  of 
the  exports  of  guano  from  Peru  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  : — 


—                   j        1876        j     1885 

1886 

1887       I       1888 

1889 

Quantities,  tons  |     156,864      nil 
Value    .        .£    1,966,068      nil 

27,863 
206,974 

6,784      14,081 
46,648  1  122,324 

6,064 
34,308 

The  exports  of  nitre  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
(which  are  certainly  incorrect,  at  least  pre^ious  to  1889),  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  years  from  1886  to  1889 :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887                   1»«8 

1889 

Quantities,  tons 

Value          .  £ 

1,794,760 

896,264 

1,112,819 
652,950 

1,366,581  1  1,773,135 

642,348  1      84S,180 

1 

74,569 
36,308 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar  was  512,112/.  in  l.>74,  1,380,622/.  in 
1879;  338,3817.  in  1886;  279,088/.  in  1887;  369,369/.  :  11  1888;  560,599/.  in 
1889.  The  export  to  Great  Britain  of  sheep  and  alpjica  wool  was  of  the 
value  of  579,103/.  in  1884  ;  236,358/.  in  1^86;  276,61o.'.  in  1887;  222,1S2/. 
in  1888;  325,205/.  in  1889.  Raw  cotton  was  exponcl  to  the  value  of 
121,495/.  in  1885  ;  191,244/.  in  1886  ;  131,345/.  in  IbM  :  204,682/.  in  1888  ; 
192,537  in  1889;  and  copper  imwrought  or  part  wrou^hr,  of  the  value  of 
356,896/.  in  1878;  7,331/.  in  1885;  17,131/.  in  18s(;  ;  7,186/.  in  1887; 
30,660/.  m  1888;  18,883  in  18K9.  Silver  ore  82,12W.  iii  1887;  46,229/.  in 
1888;  48,820/.  in  1889. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru'  of  cotton  gocds  amonntetl  to 
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274,G99Z.  in  1885;  395,547Z.  in  1886;  201,955^.  in  1887;  491,876Z.  in  1888; 
376,398Z.  in  1889.  Of  woollens  the  imports  were  of  the  value  of  151,516?. 
in  1885;  157,258Z.  in  1886;  113,133Z.  in  1887  ;  152,812Z.  in  1888  ;  124,195Z. 
in  1889.  Iron,  wrouglit  and  un wrought,  103,680/.  in  1889.  Machinery 
74,216/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1889,  531  vessels  of  519,866  tons  (235  of  202,604  tons  British) 
entered  the  port  of  Callao,  besides  744  coasting  vessels  of  8,086  tons.  The 
port  of  Mollendo  was  visited  in  1889  by  302  vessels  of  406,388  tons  (130 
British  of  163,790  tons). 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  now  (1890)  consists  of  2  steamers  of 
488  gross  tonnage  and  35  sailing  vessels  of  8,860  tons  ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  increase  will  be  progressive,  as,  according  to  a  concession  contained 
in  the  law  of  November  9,  1888,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  vessel* 
carrying  the  Peruvian  flag. 

Internal  Communications. 

In  1889  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  reported 
as  1,625  miles.  The  Peruvian  railways,  including  those  ceded  to  Chile, 
cost  about  36  million  sterling. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1889  was  1,564  miles.  The  tele- 
graph cable  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  America  has  stations  at  Paita,  Callao, 
Lima,  and  Mollendo,  and  thus  Peru  is  placed  in  direct  communication  witli 
the  telegraphic  system  of  the  world.  A  telephone  system  is  in  operation 
between  Callao  and  Lima. 

In  1887,  1,833,689  letters,  post-cards,  journals,  &c.,  passed  through  the 
Post  Office  ;  there  are  230  offices.  i 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  j 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  o£  Peru,  and  the  British  eq.uivalents, 
tiro. :—  ' 

Money  (Silver  Coixs). 

The  Sole  .        .   =100  centesimos  ;  nominal  value,  45. ;  real  value  3*.  Ad, 
„     Medio  Sole  =   50 
„     Peseta       .    =   20         „ 
„     Real         .   =   10         „ 
„    Medio  Real  =     5        „ 

The  paper  sole  was  (1887)  worth  about  2^ r/.  In  tlie  beginning  of  18881 
the  paper  money  was  witlidrawn  from  circulation,  except  as  paymenti 
of  5  per  cent,  of  customs  duties,  at  the  rate  of  35  paper  soles  for  one  of 
silver. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Ounce     .        .        .  .  =         1'014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

„     Zibra      .         .         .  .  =         h014  lb.  „ 

„     Quintal    .         .        .  .  =  10144  lbs.  „ 

J       J     fof  25  pounds  .  =  25-36    .,  „ 

"       ^^"^  *  \  of  wine  or  spirits  =         6-70  imperial  gallons. 

„     Gallon     .         .        .  .  =         0-71         ,.       gjillon. 

„      Vara        .         .        .  .  =         0-927  yard. 

„     Stjiiare  Vara    .        .  .  =         0-859  square  yard. 
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Tlie  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by 
law  in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs 
tarifif. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Peku  IK  Great  Bbitai;?. 

Jlinigter.—SehoT  don  Carlos  O.  Candamo. 

,'^cretar y.—Wenceslao  Melendez. 

Attache. — Edward  Ford  North. 

MiUtarij  Attache .—Co\one\  Lara. 

Xaral  Jl«aoA<'.— Captain  W.  Delboy. 

6'tf;i*MZ.— Alejandro  B.  Robertson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne, 
3Iontreal,  Port  Elizabeth,  Sydney. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Minister  and  Con»iil- General.— Colonel  Sir  Charles  Edward  Mansfield, 
K.C.M.G.     Appointed  Dec,  24,  1884. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Callao,  Paita,  Arequipa,  MoUendo, 
Pisco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Peru. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Demarcacion  politica  del  Pern.  Edicion  oflcial  de  la  direccion  de  estadistica.  PoL 
Lima,  1874. 

/•az  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe).  Diccionario  geogr&fico-estadistico  del  Pern  :  Contiene 
ademas  la  etimologia  Aymara  y  QuccLua  de  las  principalea  poblaciones,  lagos,  rios, 
ccrros,  &c.    8.    Lima,  1879. 

Raimmdi  (Antonio).  El  Peru.    3  to1>.    Published  at  Lima,  1874. 

Report  by  Sir  C.  Mansfield  on  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Pern.  No.  167  of  'Reports  on 
Subjects  of  General  and  Commercial  Imi>ortance.'    1890. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Callao  in  1889,  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-ArchiT,'  August  1890. 
Berlin,  1890.  . 

Trade  of  Peru  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Umted 
Kin^om  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
L»>ndon,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Atbertini  (L.  E.),  Perou  en  1878.    Paris.  1878. 

Sata  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

C/ierot  (A.),  Le  Perou  :  Productions,  guano,  commerce,  finances,  &c.    8.    Paris,  1876. 

Duffield  (A.),  Peru  in  the  Guano  Age.    8.    London,  1877. 

FuerUes  (Manuel  A.),  Lima,  or  Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Peru :  Historical,  Statistical, 
Administrative,  Commercial,  and  Moral.    8.    London,  1866. 

Grandidier  (E.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  du  Sud,  Perou  et  Bolirie.    8.    Paris,  1863. 

GuaUaume  (H.),  The  Amazon  Provinces  of  Peru  as  a  Field  for  European  Emigration. 
X«ndon,  1888. 

HM  (S.  S.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1860. 

Hutchinson  (T.  J.),  Two  Years  in  Peru.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1874. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  Cuzco  and  Lima.    London,  1858. 

i/ari*am  (C.  R.),  Peru.    1881. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-81.    London,  1883. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  superintending  the  Collec- 
tion of  Cinchona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  South  America,  and  their  Introduction  into  India.  8. 
London,  1862. 

Menendez  (D.  Baldomero),  Mannel  de  geografia  y  estadistica  del  Peni.    12.  Paris,  1862. 

II11Z  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Peru  Independente.    3  vols. 
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Squiei-  (E.  G.),  Pt'ru  :  lnc;ilent=  of  Travels  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Tncas.  8. 
London,  1877. 

Temple  (Edmond),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru.    2  vols.  Loudon,  1830. 

The  Railways  of  Peru  in  1873.    8.    London,  1874. 

Tschudi  (Joh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Sudamerika.  5  vols.  8.  Leipzig,  1866-68. 

l/rsel  (Comte  C.  d'),  Sud  Amerique  :  Sejours  et  voyages  au  Bresil,  en  Bollvie,  et  au  Peron. 
12.   Paris,  1879. 

Wappaeus  (Joh.  Eduard),  Die  Republic  Peru  ;  in  Stein's  'Handbuch  der  Geographic  und 
St.atistik.'  Part  III.   8.  Leipzig,  1864. 

Wiener  (Charles),  Perou  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880. 


PORTUGAL. 

(Reixo  de  Portugal  e  Aloarves.) 
Reigning  King. 

Carlos  I.;  born  September  28,  1863,  son  of  King  Luis  I.  and 
his  Queen  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 
Italy,  who  still  survives  :  married,  May  22,  1886,  Marie  Amalie, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orleans,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  October  19,  1889. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Lmds  Philippe,  Duke  of  Braganza,  bom  March  21,  1887. 

II.  Manuel,  born  November  15,  1889. 

Brotlter  of  Vie  King. 
Prince  Affonso,  Duke  of  Oporto,  bom  July  31,  1865. 

Aunt  of  tlte  King. 
Princess  Antonia,  born  February  17,  1845  ;  married,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, 
lx)m  September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three 
sons  : — 1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  March  7,  1864.  2.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  born  August  24,  1865.  3.  Prince  Karl,  bom  Sep- 
tember 1,  1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portugal  belongs  to  the  House  of  Braganza. 
whicli  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  at  which 
i>eritHt  Affonso,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Joao,  or  John  I.,  was  created 
by  his  father  Duke  of  Braganza  and  Lord  of  Guimaraens.  When  the  old 
line  of  Portuguese  kings,  of  the  House  of  AWs,  became  extinct  by  the 
death  of  King  Sebastian,  and  of  his  nominal  succes.-<or.  Enrique  'the 
Canlinal,'  Philip  II.  of  Spain  took  possession  of  the  country,  claiming  it 
in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  a  Portuguese  princess ;  but  in  disregard  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingilom,  passetl  by  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  in 
IISH,  which  excluded  all  foreign  princes  from  the  succession.  After  bear- 
ing the  Spanish  rule  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  people  of  Portugal 
revolted,  ajid  proclaimed  Dona  Joao,  the  then  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their 
king,  he  being  the  nearest  lieir  to  tlie  throne,  though  of  an  illegitimate 
issue.  Th3  Duke  thereupon  assumetl  the  name  of  Joao  IV.,  to  which 
Portnguess  historians  appended  the  title  '  the  Fortunate.'     From  this  Joao, 
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througli  many  vicissitudes  of  family,  the  present  rulers  of  Portugal  are 
descended.  For  two  centuries  the  members  of  the  line  of  Braganza  kept 
up  the  ancient  blood  alliances  with  the  reigning  house  of  Spain ;  but  the 
custom  was  broken  through  by  the  late  Queen  Maria  II.,  who,  by  a  union 
with  a  Prince  of  Coburg,  entered  the  great  family  of  Teutonic  Sovereigns. 
Carlos  I.  is  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza- 
Coburg. 

Carlos  I.  has  a  civil  list  of  365,000  milreis ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
gi-ant  of  60,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  royal  family  amount  to 
571,000  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  i'ortugal  since  its  conquest 
from  the  Moors : — 

I.  House  of  Bv/rgwtuly. 
Henri  of  Burgundy 
Affonso  I.,  'the  Conqueror'  . 
Sancho  I.,  'the  Dexterous  '    . 
Affonso  II., 'the  Fat'    . 
Sancho  II., 'Capel' 

Affonso  III 

Diniz, '  the  Farmer ' 
Affonso  IV.,  '  the  Brave ' 
Pedro,  ' the  Severe '        .         . 
Ferdinando  I.,   'the    Hand- 
some'      .... 


II.  House  of  Avis. 
Joan  I., 'the  Great' 
Eduardo 

Affonso  v., '  the  African ' 
.Joan  II.,  '  the  Perfect '  . 

Manoel 

.Joan  III.        .         .         .       ■ . 
Sebastian, 'the  Desired' 
Enrique  '  the  Cardinal ' 

III.  Interval  of  Snhmusian  to 
Philip  II.       .  ■       .        .        . 


A.D. 
1095 
1112 
1185 
1211 
1223 
1248 
1279 
1325 
1357 

1367 

1385 
1433 
1438 
1481 
1495 
1521 
1557 
'1578 

Bpmii. 
1580 


A.D. 

Philip  I II 

1590 

Philip  IV.       .        .    ■    . 

1623 

IV.  House  of  Braganza. 

Joan  IV..  '  the  Fortunate '     . 

1640 

Affonso  VI 

l(!o6 

Pedro  II 

1683 

Joan  V 

ITOf) 

Jose       ..... 

1750 

Maria  I.  and  Pedro  III. 

1777 

Maria  I.         .... 

1786 

Joan  Jose,  Regent 

1796 

Joan.  VI 

ISKJ 

Pedro  IV.       .      .  . 

1826 

Maria  II.        .        . 

1S26 

Miguel  I 

1S2S 

Maria  II.,  restored 

is:m 

V.  House  of  Braganza- Coin rg. 

Pedro  V.         .         .         .        .     1S5:J 

Luis  I l«<n 

Carlos  1 1 8>'.> 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  '  Constitutional 
Charter'  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.,  April  29,  1826,  and  altered 
by  an  additional  Act,  dated  July  5,  1852.  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  but  with  preference  of 
the  male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  'moderating'  authority,  thie  last  of  which  is  vested  in 
the  Sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Cliambers,  the  '  Canianv 
dos  Pares,'  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  '  Camara  dps  DepuUidos,* 
or  House  of  Conunons,  which  are  conjunctively  calltsd  the  Corte.s 
Geraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  188.5,  abolishes  hereditary  peerag»\>^, 
though  only  by  a  very  gradual  process.     The  number  of  life  pen  < 
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appointed  by  the  King  will  be  100,  not  including  princes  of  the 
royal   blood   and    the  12  bishops  of   the   Continental   dioceses. 
Until  such  time  as  the  life  peers  are  re<luced  to  100  in  number, 
the  King  can  only  appoint  1  peer  for  every  3  vacancies  that  take 
place.     Peers  living  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     There  will  be  50  elective  peer's, 
who  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  classes  from  which  the  King, 
under  the  law  of  May  3,  1878,  may  select  life  peers.     They  must 
possess  certain  property  qualifications,  and  be  over  35  years  of 
age.     Five  of  these  peers  mentioned  above  are  to  be  chosen  in- 
directly by  the  University  Coimbra  and  certain  other  Portugues^ 
scientific  bodies.     The  delegates  to  meet  at  Lisbon.     The  remain^- 
ing  45  peers  will  likewise  be  chosen  indirectly  by  the  different 
administrative  districts.     The  delegates  for  Lisbon  will  retura 
4  peers  ;  those  for  Oporto,  3  ;  those  for  the  other  districts,  2  eacH. 
The  members  of  the  second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct  electicr^ 
by  all  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  or  Writ^ 
possessing  a  clear  annual  income  of  100  milreis,  and  by  heads 
of  families  ;    electors   must   register   themselves.     The   deputies 
must  have  an  income  of  at  least  390  milreis  per  annum ;  but 
lawyers,  professors,  physicians,  or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  need  no  property  qualification.     Continental 
Portugal  is  dividetl  into  ninety-four   electoral   districts,  which^ 
with  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  return  149  deputies,  or  1  deputy 
to  30,540  people.     Each  deputy  has  a  remuneration  of  about  2| 
milreis  a  day  during  the  session.     The  annual  session  lasts  thre^ 
months,  and  fresh  elections  must  take  place  at  the  end  of  evet^ 
four  years.     In  case  of  dissolution  a  new  Parliament  must  b«- 
called  together  immediately.     The  General  Cortes  meet  and  sepa|' 
rate  at  specified  periods,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Sovereigik- 
and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed  twice  by  both  Houses  k 

The  executive  authority  rests,  tinder  the  Sovereign,  in  a  responsijjls 
Cabinet,  dividecl  into  seven  departments,  in  charge  of  the  following  minis- 
tries, appointed  1890: ; 

1.  Prime  M'inigter  and  of  War.—Joao  Chriaogtomo  de  Abreu  «  SoizfK 

2.  Interior  aiul  ad  interim  Public  Instruction  ami  fine  Arts. — Seuhoi 
'Antonio  Candida. 

3.  Marine  an  J  Colonies. — Senhor  Antonio  Ennet. 

4.  Cotninerce,  Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works. — SeabOr  7it<(;/v«ll 
Pibeirp. 

5.  Finance. — Senhor  Ai//fvsto  da  Cunha. 
<">.  Justice. — Senhor  Sd  lirandao. 

The  iSovercign  is  permitted,  in  important  cases,  to  take  the  advice  cf  4 
iConncil  of  State,  or  Trivy  Council,  consisting,  when  full,  of  thirteen  ordiT 
bary  and  Uiree  extraordinary  members,  nominated  for  life.  The  leading 
pmipisters,  past  and  present,  generally  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council.         I 
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Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  seven- 
teen districts ;  in  addition  there  are  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
which  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  area, 
according  to  the  latest  official  geodetic  data,  and  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  January  1,  1878,  and  an  official  estimate 
for  1881,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  results  of  the 
census  of  November  30,  1890,  will  not  be  available  till  the  end 
of  1891  :— 


Provinces  and  Districts 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

U78 

1881 

Entre  Minho-e-Douro : — 
Vianna  do  Castello 

Braga  

Porto 

Tras-os-Montes : — 

Villa  Eeal 

Braganza      

Beira : — 

Aveiro 

Vizeu 

Coimbra        ..... 

Guarda 

Castello  Branco   .... 

Estremadura : — 

Leiria 

Santarem 

Lisbon 

Alemtejo : — 

Portalegre 

Evora 

Beja 

Carried  forward 

867 

1,058 

882 

201,390 
319,464 
461,881 

211,539 
;5;16,248 
466,981 

2,807 

982,735 

1,014,768 

1,718 
575 

224,628 
168,651 

225,090 
171,586 

2,293 

393,279 

396,676 

1,124 
1,920 
1,500 
2,146 
2,558 

257,049 
371,571 
292,037 
228,494 
173,983 

270,266 
872,208 
307,426 
334,368 
178,164 

9,248 

1,323,134 

1,377,432 

1,343 
2,651 
2,882 

192,982 
220,881 
498,059 

199,645 
227,943 

518,884 

6,876 

911,922 

.     946,472 

2,484 
2,738 
4,209 

101,126 
106,858 
142,119 

105,247 
112,735 
149,187 

9,431 

350,103 

367,169 

30,655 

3,961,173 

4,102,517 
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ProTinces  aud  Districts 

Areaio 
sq.  miles 

Popalation 

1878 

1881 

4,102.517 
204.037 

Broaght  forward     . 
Algarve  (Faro) 

Total  Continent    . 

Islands : — 

Azores 

Madeira  (Fnnchal) 

Total  Islands 

Grand  total  . 

30,665 
1.873 

3,961,173 
199,142 

32,528 

4,160,315 

I  4,306,554 

1,006 
506 

259,800 
130,584 

1     269,401 
132,223 

1,510 

390,384 

;     401,624 

.  ,   34,038 

4.550,699 

:  4,708,178 

The  population  increased  only  4-1  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years 
from  1869  to  1878,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  less  than  ^  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  increase  between  1878  and  1881  was  3*40  per 
cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1'15  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total 
population,  mainland  and  islands,  in  1878,  2,175,829  were  males, 
and  2,374,870  females.  The  average  density  in  the  mainland 
(1881)  is  124  per  square  mile  ;  it  is  greatest  in  p^o^■ince  Minho, 
358  per  square  mile ;  and  least  in  Alemtejo,  where  it  is  only  39  pert 
square  mile.  The  only  non-Portuguese  element  in  the  population 
of  any  consequence  is  the  gipsies  :  there  are  about  3,000  negroes 
in  the  coast  towns.  The  population  in  the  north  is  mainly 
Galician  ;  further  south  there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
with  Arabs,  Jews,  as  also  with  French,  English,  Dutch,  and 
Frisians. 

Portugal  hail  in  1878  two  towns  with  a  population  of  above  20,003 — 
Lisbon,  with  246,343;  and  Oporto,  with  105,838  inhabitants;  the  popoJa- 
tion  of  Braga  was  19,755;  Louie,  14,448;  Coimbra,  13,369:  Evora,  13,046; 
Funchal  (Madeira),  19,752;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  17,635.  The  total 
urban  population  on  the  mainland  in  1878  was  4y0,.SS6,  and  rural 
3,669,929. 

MOVEMEXT   OF   THE  POPULATIOX. 

In  1888  there  were  34,097  marriages  (31,276  in  Continental  Portugal, 
SB»d  2,821  in  the  Azores  and  iladeira) :  the  total  in  1887  was  34,323.  The 
average  for  1888  was  7'24  marriaires  per  1,000  of  population ;  that  for  1887 
■was  7-66  per  1,000. 

The  following  table  derived  from  official  statistics  shows  the  numbers, 
of  births  and  deaths  in  Continental  Portugal  and  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
in  the  year  1888,  as  compared  with  the  year  1887 : — 
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- 

Births 

Deaths 

Legiti- 
mate 

Illegiti-         Total 
mate            1888 

Total 

1887 

1388 

1887 

Continent 
Islands    . 

'  Totals 

131,616 
12,215 

19,358  '  150,974 

774  i    12,989 

1 

152,914 
13,000 

98,369 
9,066 

100,330 

8,222 

143,831 

20,132    163,963 

165,914 

107,435 

108,552 

The  average  number  of.  births  in  1888  was  36-03  per  1,000;  in  1887  it 
K35-02.    The  average  number  of  deaths  in  1888  was  23-61  per  1,000;  in 

1887  it  was  23-98.     The  natijral  increase  of  population  was  thus  56,528, 

or  12  per  1,000. 

Tlie  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  during  the  period  1866-81  was 

184,520.     The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1882-88,  showing  destination 

of  emigrants : — 


Years 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
•1887 
1888 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

_ 

71 

479 

— 

7 

438 

— 

7 

587 

1,851 

18 

858 

260 

3 

270 

411 

4 

422 

349 

19 

656 

America 


Oceania 


17,732 
17,850 
15,343 
11,853 
13,039 
15,803 
22,952 


95*5 
1,581 
424 
426 
292 
5 


Total 


18,272 
19,256 
17,518 
15,004 
13,998 
16,923 
23,981 


Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1888,  7,393  were  from  the  Azores 
and  Madeira;  of  the  total,  5,567  were  females;  and  11,885,  or  49-56  per 
100,  were  'illiterate.' 


Religion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion;  but  all  otiier  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  The  Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  special  juris- 
diction of  a  '  Patriarch  '  (of  Lisbon),  with  extensive  powers,  two  arclibishops 
(Braga  and  Evora),  and  fourteen  bishops  (including  the  islands).  The 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is  always  a  cardinal,  and,  to  some  extent,  independent 
of  the  Holy  See  of  Rome.  Under  the  Patriarch  are  five  home  and  five 
colonial  bishops;  under  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  wlio  has  the  title  of 
Primate,  are  six  ;  and  under  the  Archbishop  of  Evora  three  bishops.  The 
total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  calculated  to  amount 
to  300,000  milreis.  Tliere  are  93,979  ])arishes,  each  under  the  charge  of  a 
presbitero,  or  incumbent.  All  the  conventual  establishments  of  Portugal 
■we're  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28,  1834,  and  their  property  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  that  period  there  existed  iii  the  country 
632  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  witli  above  is.oOO  monks  and  nuns, 
abd  an  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  This  revenue  was 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt ;  while  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes  was  set  up  at  the  former  convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Lisbon, 
from  the  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  various  monasteries. 
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A  few  religions  establisliments  are  still  permitted  to  exist ;  but  their 
inmates  are  in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  and  the  buildings  are  gradually 
falling  to  ruin.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood  are  poorly  educated, 
and  their  income  scarcely  removes  them  from  the  social  sphere  of  the 
peasants  and  labouring  classed.  Tlie  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal, 
mostly  foreigners,  does  not  exceed  500.  They  have  chapels  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto. 

Instruction. 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  management  of 
a  superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Churcli.  By  a  law  enacted  in  ls44,  it  is  compulsory  on  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  a  place  of  p^lblic  instruction  :  but  this  prescrip- 
tion is  far  fiom  being  enforce<l.  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  really  attend  schooL  According 
to  official  returns  of  the  total  population,  at  the  close  of  1878  the  nmnber 
of  illiterate  inhabitants  in  Portugal  and  its  islands  is  stated  to  be  o.7.">l,774, 
or  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  including,  however,  young  children. 
The  total  school  population  in  188.5  was  :^32,281.  In  the  year  1887  there 
were  3,739  public  primary  schools  with  179,089  pupils,  and  1,608  prrv-ate 
primary  schools  with  60,725  pupils.  The  total  day-school  attendance  of 
239.800  gave  an  average  of  509  per  1.000  inhabitants,  For  secondary 
instruction  there  were  22  lycenms  with  215  teachers:  7-1  private  schools ; 
and  a  royal  miUtary  college  with  272  students.  For  higher  instruction 
there  are  (1S87)  the  following  schook  and  colleges: — The  University  of 
Coimbra  (founded  in  1290),  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  matliematics, 
and  philosophy  (774  students);  the  polj-technic  schools  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
(354  students)  ;  the  medical  schools  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Funchal  (286 
students);  a  military  and  a  naval  school  at  Lisbon;  an  agricultural  and 
veterinary  institute  at  Lislx)n ;  and  a  higher  school  of  literature.  For 
special  instruction  there  are: — The  industrial  and  commercial  institutes 
of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with  (1887)  1.222pupils  ;  14  other  industrial  schools 
with  1,078  pupils.  4  artillery  and  2  naval  schools  (corvettes), with  together 
314  pupils  ;  and  15  seminaries  with  3,838  pupils.  The  clergy  are  educated 
in  22  establishments,  where  most  of  them  receive  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Schools  of  agriculture  are  being  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  according  to 
the  budget  of  1890-91.  is  1,102,283  milreis,  exclusive  of  643,223  milreis 
to  hr-  expended  through  other  ministries. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  means  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  which  sits  in 
Lisbon  and  decides  cases  for  the  whole  Portuguese  dominions  ;  Courts  of 
'  Rela(;ao.'  three  in  number  (similar  to  the  French  •  Cour  de  Cassation  ').  at 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  in  the  Azores :  and  courts  of  first  instance  in  all  dis- 
trict towns. 

In  1886  there  were  11,385  convictions.     The  commonest  offences  were: 
—Wounding.   2.497:    offences   against   the  person,   1,723;   theft,   1,405 
defamation,  1,021. 
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Finance. 

The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  from  various  sources 
and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  of  Portugal  for 
the  years  1877-78  and  1884-85  to  1888-89  :— 


Years 

Ordinary 
Receipts 

Extraordinary 
Receipts,  exclu- 
sive of  Loans 

Sums  raised 
by  Credit 

Total 

1877-78 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

Milreis 
25,528,536 
31,113,990 
31,867,830 
34,735,860 
38,105,082 
37,812,343 

Milreis 

172,107 
50,256 

226,462 
12,051 
79,492 

Milreis 
8,804,457 
8,237,959 
9,736,890 
7,853,638 
4,203,792 

Milreis 
34,332,993 
39,554,531 
41,758,616 
44,360,048 
43.430,882 
37,891,835 

Years 

Ordinary 
Expenditure 

1877-78 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

Milreis 
27,367,034 
33,284,495 
34,571,948 
35,786,817 
38,790,984 
39,165,358 

Milreis               i              Milreis   . 
6,965,959         ,        34,332,993 
6,270,037         1        39,554,532 
7.168,669         !        41,740,617 
6,298,236                42,760,053         i 
6,212,660                 45.003,644         \ 
11,526,273                50,681,631         I 

The  amended  budget  estimates  for  1889-90  were — revenue, 
50,860,000  milreis  ;  expenditure,  51,311,132  milreis. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1890-91  : — 


Revenue 

Milreis 

Expenditure 

Milreis 

Direct  Taxes : 

'  Civil  list 

435,000 

Property  tax 

3,267.000 

Cortes    .... 

147,000 

Industrial  tax 

1,158.000 

Interest  chargeable   on 

Income  &  interest  taxes 

957,000 

Treasury 

3,595,330i 

Other  taxes . 

1,827,900 

Consolidated  debt. 

14,074.000' 

Registration  {registo)  . 

2,132,000 

Amortisablc      ..     . 

3,960,0001 

Stamp  tax  (xclh)  . 

1,721.000 

Annuities,  kc. 

19.102; 

Indirect  taxes  : 

Ministry  of  Finance 

3,74S.827 

Import  duties,  genpral 

12,576.000 

„         ..  Interior 

1,282.517 

„            „     cereal     . 

1,702,000 

.,         „  Justice 

932,392 

Lisbon  octroi 

2,201,000 

„  War     . 

5,125,794 

Revenue  from  tobacco 

3,755,000 

.,         „  Marine   and 

Export  duties 

393.000 

Colonies 

2,271.066 

Other  duties 

2.753.340 

Ministry  of  ForeignAffairs 

•I26..")IS 

Surtax  of  6  S'^i 
1        Carried  forward 

511,o(X) 

,,        ,.  Public  Works 
Carried  forward 

5,129, 19S 

34,934,740 

41,146,744' 
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RcTcnue 

KilreU       '                 Ex[>eLdHai« 

'i 

Milrds 

Brought  forward 

34,954,740 '        Brought  forward     . 

41,146,744 

National  property,  ice.  : 

!  Ministry  of  Public  In- 

Railways      . 

1,704,0001     struction      . 

1,116,608 

Posts  and  telegraphs  . 

1,087,000  j  Savings  Bank 

62,665 

Various 

1,124,044  !  National  Defence  Fund 

o35,200j 

Bepavments,   interest, 

j 

&c 

2,092.910 

Total  ordinary 
expenditure 

Total 

40,962,694 

42,861,117 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  estimated  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
2,50«,500  niilreiti. 

On  the  budget  for  1890-91  the  debt  of  Portugal  stood  as  follows  :— 
261,989,86(;  nnlreis  3  per  cent,  external  bonds:  218.057,466  milreis  3  per 
cent,  internal  bonds;  53,269.280  milreis  5  per  cent,  bonds;  a  total  of 
533.316,612  milreis.  The  funded  debt  of  Portugal  per  head  of  population 
is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  quota  of  debt  for 
each  inhabitant  amounting  to  24/.,  and  the  annual  share  of  interest  to  14*. 
Besides  the  funded  debt  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  24,832,159  milreis  ; 
besides  an  extraordinary  debt  (iw.  the  sum  raised  by  the  Treasury  in  four 
years,  1886-90)  of  45,915,000  milreis.  In  1890  a  loan  for  9,300.000  mikeis 
was  brought  out  in  Paris,  and  Treasury-  bills  issued  to  the  amount  ot 
16,500,000  milreis. 


Defence. 

The  fortifie<l  places  of  Portugal  are  Elvas,  Jenimenha, 
Campo  Mayor,  Marvao,  Peniche,  Monsanto,  Almeida,  and  the 
forts  of  Lisbon  ;  there  are  several  naval  harbours. 

The  array  of  the  Kingdom  is  formed  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Its  organisation  is  based  on 
the  law  of  June  23,  1864,  modified  by  subsequent  laws  in  1868, 
1869,  187o,  1877,  1884,  and  1885.  All  young  men  of  21  years 
of  age,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve.  The  effec- 
tive is  fixed  annually  by  the  Cortes.  By  the  law  of  1884  the 
army  consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  12  regiments  of 
chasseurs,  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  mounted 
artilleiy,  1  brigade  of  mountain  artillery,  1  regiment  and  4 
batteries  of  garrison  artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The 
duration  of  service  is  12  years,  3  -with  the  active  army,  5  in  the 
first,  and  4  in  the  second  reserve.  The  strength  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  Municipal  Guards  and  the  Fiscal  Guard,  was  in  1890 
37,273  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks.  There  were  4,034  horses 
and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  about  150,000  men,  12,690 
horses  and  mules,  and  264  guns.  There  are  maintained  in  the 
colonies  8,880  officers  and  men,  besides  native  troops. 
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'  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  composed  as  follows  in  1890.     The  steamers 
Comprised : — 

1  ironclad,  with  a  total  of       7  guns,  and  of  2,000  horse-power. 
6  corvettes,        „  „        42  „  0,200 

14  first-class  gunboats  „  62  „  8,4.50  „ 

10  stationary         „  „  13  „  ^,530 

2  transports,  „  —  ,,  2,200  „ 
4  torpedo-boats,  „  —  „  ,     .1,600  „ 


Total  37  steamers,  with        .     114  „  22,980 

There  were,  besides,  14  launches,  3  training  ships,  1  tug,  and  1  woodenj 
transport.  ' 

The  largest  war-ship  of  the  Portuguese  navy  is  the  ironclad  corvette 
Vasco  de  Gama,  built  at  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Blackwall,  and  launched 
in  December  1875.  The  Vasco  de  Grama  has  an  unusually  sharp  prow  for 
'ramming.'  The  ship  is  plated  with  armour  8  and  9  inches  thick,  and 
carries  2  21^-ton  guns,  1  4-ton,  and  2  40-pounder  guns.  Her  displacement 
is  2,420  tons,  and  speed  about  13  knots.  One  gunboat,  the  Bki,  is  l)eing- 
built  at  Lisbon. 

The  navy  was  (1890)  officered  by  2  vice-admirals,  5  rear-admirals, 
41  captains;  35  lieutenant-captains;  190  lieutenants,  besides  surgeons, 
engineers,  &c. ;  and  had,  in  all,  3,600  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2-2  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards ;  7*2  per 
cent,  under  fruit  trees  ;  12'5  per  cent,  under  cereals  ;  2*7  per  cent,  under 
pulse  and  other  crops;  26-7  per  cent,  pasture  and  fallow;  and  2-9  per 
cent,  under  forest ;  45-8  per  cent,  waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hectares,  now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use : — Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  farming,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  and  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  subdivided  and  the  'petite  culture'  practised.  In  the 
south  large  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common.  In  the  peculiar' 
system  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  whenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  tlie  owner  a  certain  fixed  rent  called, 
aforo  or  canon.  The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  dominium  directum,  of 
the  lajid,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  receiving 
quit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  withheld,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  holding  be  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  tenant.  Subject 
to  these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding,  which 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  land- 
lord has  a  right  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in 
the  tenant  should  the  quit-rent  be  offered  for  sale.  This  system  is  vt-.ry 
old — modifications  having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  iire : — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mount.-iinous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  ini 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize  ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine,-, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  In  1888  there  were  exported  of 
common  wines  1,438,702  hectolitres  ;  of  the  finer  wines  of  Oporto  268,029' 
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hectolitres,  and  from  Madeira  24.139  hectolitres,  the  whole  value  amoont- 
ing  to  2,878,384^.  After  wine,  cork  is  perhaps  the  most  important  product^ 
the  value  exported  in  1888  amountinsrto  148.000^.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes 
are  largely  produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes.  [ 

Portugal  possesses  consid(erable  mineral  wealtli,  but  coal  is  scarce,  and^ 
for  want  of  fuel  and  cheap;  tran-^^port,  valuable  mines  remain  unworke<t 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  in  1SS7  was  only  22  tons,  but  in  188$ 
there  were  exported  7,920  toAs,  valued  at  9,332/.  Lead,  copper,  manganese^ 
antimony,  and  other  mineiWs  are  produced.  Common  salt  (of  whicli 
172,569,000  kilos  were  exported  in  1888),  gyp-^im,  lime,  and  marble  are 
largely  exported.  The  number  of  concessions  of  mines  existing  in  1885 
was  432 ;  and  the  area  conceded  extended  over  49,446  hectares.  The 
quantity  of  ore  produced  in  that  j-ear  wa.s  1 04,595  metric  tons,  of  the  value 
of  1,007.398  milreis  :  of  which  88.576  metric  tons  were  exported  and  the 
remainder  kept  for  home  use.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining 
work  was  5,450,  of  whom  4,859  were  males  (483  under  15),  and  591  females 
(113  under  15).  The  machinery  employed  in  mining  consisted  of  22 
hydraulic  machines  and  71  steam  engines  of  (in  all)  2.732  horse-power. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  population  engaged  ii^ 
industries  of  various  kind.*,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  in  1881  was  90,998. 
In  1886  there  were  granted  126  patents  for  inventions,  and  219  trad^ 
marks  were  registered.  , 

Portugal  has  about  4,0C0  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  and  the  export*  0% 
=:nnlines  and  herrings  are  considerable. 

Commerce. 
The  following  table  .shows  the  value  of  the  general  imports 
and  exports  for  the  five  years  1884-88  : — 


Teais 

Imports 

Kx  ports 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

Milreis 
39,3.S0.556 
37,175.297 
42.832.128 
44.394,871 

Milreis 
28,376.116 
27.079,37*; 
31,629.181 
28,216.513            i 
32.955.776            | 

1888 

47,981,438 

The  following  table  shows  for  1888  the  import.s  for  consump- 
tion from  and  exports  to  the  leading  countries  : — 


Countries 

Imports 

l:.Aln.il.- 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Great  Britain         .... 

12.688.618 

7,827.923 

France  . 

4,980.526 

5,207,395 

United  States 

4,483,784 

553,606 

Germany 

4,712,159 

1,902,589 

Spain     , 

2,550,674 

939.236 

Brazil     . 

2,148,470 

4.194,622 

Belgium 

1,444,882 

376,039 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  special  im- 
ports and  exports  (merchandise)  in  1888  and  1889  : — 
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Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exports, 

1B88 

1889 

1888 

1889 

MUreis 

Milreis 

llilreis 

Milreis 

Animals  and  animal  products 

2..S22,563 

2,782,086 

255,960 

281,138 

Wool  and  skins 

1,90.3,491 

2,043,955 

266,961 

280,062 

Silk 

1,222,359 

1,427,055 

25,755 

24,000 

Cotton 

3,491,431 

3,682,710 

116,493 

123,156 

Linen,  &c 

880,357 

1,014,633 

25,699 

19,062 

Timber 

1.325,176 

1,694,176 

122,300 

148,008 

Mineral  substances,  glass,  &;c. 

2,953,071 

3,476,659 

514,477 

525,861 

Metals 

2,477,074 

3.243,834 

175,167 

231,457 

Alimentary  substances  . 

10,851.206 

10,527,497 

16,099,217 

15,553,063 

Machinery,  instruments,  &c.  . 

2,543,539 

3,083,252 

153.229 

127,619 

Various  products,    including 

raw  tobacco  exported 

1,013.742 

1,215,662 

2,151,402 

2,418.751 

Various  manufactures    . 

2,090,070 

2,348,820 

235,115 

246,940 

Merchandise  free  of  duty,  in- 

cluding  raw   tobacco   im- 

ported        .... 

4,895.813 

5,205,332 

3,310,186 

3,464,393 

Various  ..... 
Total 

82,286 
38,468,623 

68,886 
41,814,557 

23,442,961 

— 

23,443,510 

Wine  is  the  most  important  product ;  the  export,  in  1887  was  valued  at 
11,359  contos  ;  in  1888,  12,946  contos  ;  in  1889,  at  12,324  contos.  In  1889 
the  wine  exported  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  4,134  contos  ;  to  France, 
at  3,125  contos;  to  Brazil,  at  3,109  contos.  The  chief  export  of  Madeira 
wine  is  to  England  and  France  ;  of  port,  to  England;  of  other  wines,  to 
France  and  Brazil. 

The  subjoined  tabic  gives  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Portugal 
to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  impoi-ts  of  British  produce  into  Portugal,  in 
the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  :- 


-- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

3,106,710 

2,506,583 

Exports  from  Por- 
tugal 

Imports  of  British 
produce    . 

£ 
2,670,855 
1,748,231 

£ 
2,547,901 
1,840,643 

£ 
2,826,771 
2,142,361 

£ 
3,087,243 

2,208,801 

Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  export  from  Portugal  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  average  annual  value  amounting  to  nearly  l,0O0,0OOZ.;  in  1889, 
1,340,080/.  Other  exports  are : — Oxen,  140,344Z. ;  copper  ore  and  rega- 
ins, 189.518Z.;  cork,  447.725Z.;  fruits,  120.839/.;  fish.  96,958/.;  onions, 
54,213/. ;  wool,  103,249/.;  caoutchouc,  97.44S/.  in  1889.  The  imports  of 
British  home  produce  into  Portugiil  embrace  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of 
873.866/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought.  valued  at  324.235/. ;  woollen  fabric-s 
of  the  value  of  132.494/.;  butter,  104,958/.;  coals,  236,127/.;  machinery, 
205,858/.  in  1889. 

In  1889  the  total  imports  of  wine  from  all  countries  into  the  Unite*! 
Kingdom  was  15,900.749  gallons,  valueil  at  5,905,473/. ;  consequently  about 
one-fourth  the  quantity  and  one-sixth  the  value  was  from  Portagal. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  wine 
exported  from  Portugal  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years 
'   -m  1885  to  1889:— 


Tars 

Quantities 

Value              i 

Gallons 

' 

1885 

3,093,401 

914,332 

1886 

3.210,791 

980,955 

1887 

3,452,998 

1,063,162         ■ 

1888 

3.163,536 

939,013        1 

1889 

4,203,844 

1.340,080        i 

1 

Shipping  and  navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Portugal  consisted,  on  January  1,  1890,  of  457 
vessels  of  60,214  tons,  including  57  steamers  of  30.512  tons. 

Including  coasters  and  vessels  calling  at  different  ports,  there  entered 
the  ports  of  Portugral,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira  in  1889,  2,737  sailing  vessels 
of  441,518  tons,  and  3,823  steamers  of  4.610,340  tons;  there  cleared  2,903 
sailing  vessels  of  435,639  tons,  and  3,802  steamers  of  4,381,488  tons.  Of 
the  6,560  vessels  of  5,051,858  tons  which  entere<l,  566  of  219.382  tons  (53 
coasters  of  64,686  tons)  were  Portuguese;  2,488  of  2.836,140  tons  British  ; 
:15  of  785,248  tons  German;  589  of  527,137  tons  French:  and  1,074  of 
<X898  tons  Spanish. 

Internal  Commonications. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  ls90  was  1,284  miles,  505 
miles  being  State,  and  779  miles  being  companies'  lines.  At  the  same  time 
393  kilometres  were  under  construction.  All  the  railways  receive  subven- 
tions from  the  State. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1888  was  1,942. 
There  were  23,207,0<X)  letters,  3.437.000  post-cards,  and  1 9,497,000  news- 
papers, samples.  Sec.  carried  in  the  year  1888.  The  number  of  tel^fraph 
offices  at  the  end  of  18H5  was  275.  There  were  at  the  same  date  3,210 
miles  of  line  and  7,468  English  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams 
transmitted,  received,  and  in  transit  in  the  year  1885  was  1,730,107. 

Money  and  Credit. 

At  the  end  of  October  1890  the  Portuguese  Savings  Bank  had  11,314 
accounts,  with  deposits  amounting  to  2,450,355  milreis. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  Portuguese  banks : — 


Year 

No.  of 
Ranks 

Cash  in  Hand 

B^             l^^^rity" 

Depoats 

Xotes  in  Cir- 
culation 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

41 
41 
40 
40 
37 

HOieis 
9,110,753 
16,980,772 
16,507,100 
14,573,725 
14,637,868 

Milreis              Milreis 
20.756,796    4,475.251 
22,599,204     3,776,000 
24,126,386;  4,226.212 
28,757,448!  5.237,404 
35,756,712  1  5,316,431 

Milreis 
17.;«19.356 
24,3-.>8,173 
28,019,569 
33,G32,81o 
36,797,849 

Hilreia 

7,076,345 

7,820,720 

9,646,325 

11,680,675 

12,109,624 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,   and   measures  of     Portugal,  with  the  British 
equivalents,  are  as  follows : — 
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Money. 

The  mireis,  or  1.000  Ecis  f  ^^^^ge  rate  of  exchange  is.  U.,  or  about 

I     4?  mih-eis  to  £1  sterhng. 
Large  sums  are  calculated  in  Contos  of  Iteis,  or  1.000,000  Reis,  value, 
2221.  is.  5d. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.    The 
chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are  : — 

The  Lih'a      .        .        .   =    1-012  lb.  avoirdupois.  - 
„    Almude^^''^^'^^^''^   ^:l      imperial  gallons. 


Alquiere. 
Molo 


Oporto  =   5-6 
.   =   0-3G 

.    =    2-78 


bushel, 
quarters. 


Diplomatic  .Representatives. 


1.  Op  Portugal  in  (treat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Senhor  de  Soveral,  appointed^Envoy  and  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  Jr^nuary  1891. 

Secretary. — L.  de  Soveral. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Bristol,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southampton  ; 
Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Newfound- 
land, New  Zealand,  Quebec,  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Portugal. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  George  Glynn  Petre,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  Appointed 
January  25,  1884. 

Secreta/ry. — W.  E.  Goschen. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Oporto ;  Loanda,  Macao, 
Madeira,  Mozambique,  St.  Michael's  (Azores),  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verdes). 

Colonies. 

In  the  colonial  budgets  for  1890-91  the  total  ordinary  revenue  is 
estimated  at  3,424,676  milreis,  and  the  total  expenditure  at  4,545,636 
milreis.  The  revenue  for  Angola  is  887,497  milreis,  and  expenditure 
1,250,615  milreis ;  for  Mozambique,  revenue  607,996  milreis,  and  expenditure 
1,267,228  milreis.  Besides  making  good  the  deficit  indicated,  the  mother 
country  will  grant  by  way  of  subsidies  to  the  colonies  for  railways,  tele- 
graphs, &c.,  the  sum  of  1,537,860  milreis. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Portugal(including  those  f  or  re-exportation)froi)  i 
the  colonies,  and  of  the  exports  from  Portugal  to  the  colonics,  were  in  1888 : — 


Colonies  Imports  Exports 

Milreis  Milreis 

Angola 2,405,569  2,116,487 

Cape  Verde 214,650  301,791 

Guinea 21,087  51,004 

St.  Thomas 823,648  275,621 

Mozambique 6,150  135.699 

India  (Goa)         ...        .         .        .  24,839  28,445 

Macao  and  Timor ,  1,710  1,084 

Total  .         .         .         .1  3,496,648  2,910,131 
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f  The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  situated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are 

as  follows : — 


I 

Colonial  Possessioiis 

Area:          j 
Englisli  square  j 
miles 

1 
Popnlatioii 

1.  Possessions  in  Africa : 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (18«5)    . 

Guinea  (1885) 

Prince's  and  St.  Thomas'  Islands  (1878-9) 

Ajuda(1873) 

Angola,     Ambriz,     Bengnela,     Mossa- 
medes,  and  Congo      .... 
Mozambique  and  de]icndencies     . 

Total,  Afiica      . 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia : 

In  India— Goa  (1881)    .... 
Damao,  Diu,  kc.  (1881) 
Indian  Archipelago  (Timor,  &c.)  . 
China:  Macao,  ice.  (1878-85) 

Total,  Asia         . 

Total  Colonies  . 

1.650 

26 

454 

13 

312.000 
200,000 

110.926 

4,986 

21,037 

4,500 

2.000,000 
1,000,000 

584,143 

3,141,448 

1,447 

158 

6.290 

28 

419,993 
61,474 

300.000 
66,036 

7,923 

847,503 

592,066 

3,988,961 

The  area  of  Mozambique  and  dependencies  is  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  non-ratified  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  of  August 
1890.     (See  British  Zambesia,  p.  166.) 

The  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  including  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  amounted  to  321,31o/.,  and 
imports  of  British  produce  into  the  colonies  to  1,005,018/. 

In  Angola  there  were  in  18!K)  100  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  88 
miles  in  construction.  A  telegraph  cable  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
iand  Loanda  has  been  laid,  completing  the  telegraphic  circuit  of.  Africa. 

Mozambique  is  administered  by  a  Governor-General  assisted  by  govern- 
ing and  provincial  councils  and  9  district  governors.  It  has  a  colonial 
military  force  and  a  small  navy.  Every  settlement  on  the  coast  has  it.s 
municipality,  police,  tribunals  of  justice,  and  other  administrative  au- 
thorities, civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

For  the  three  ycai-s  ending  1888  the  imports  to  and  exports  from 
Mozambique  were: — 


1886 


1887 


1888 


Imports 
Exports 


Jlilrds 
1,501,688 
1,126,620 


Milreis 
2,601,867 
1,148,651 


Milreis 
2,541.551 
1,284,564 


In  1888  imports  to  the  value  of  1,020,057.  inilreis>and  «zports  to  the 
Value  of  628,384  miheis  parsed  respectively -from^juid  to  Great    Britain 

and  its  dependencies.  .      .•■i  r    u-  .•■':.(.■:    .,■.:;.   ,  .  . 
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The  chief  articles  iniporfced  into  the  colony  in  1888  were  cotton  goods 
(521,402  milreis),  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  (in  all,  175,484  milreis),  money 
(110,233  milreis). 

The  chief  articles  exported  were  oil-nuts  and  seeds  (348,611  milreis), 
caoutchouc  (262,200  milreis),  ivory  (202,734  milreis),  money  (117,844 
milreis). 

In  1889  there  entered  the  port  of  Mozambique  60  vessels  of  40,510  tons. 
Of  these,  32  steamers  of  28,200  tons  were  British,  and  6  steamers  of  4,800 
tons  were  Portuguese. 

In  1890  the  colony  had  57  miles  of  railway  (Delagoa  Bay). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  relating  to  Portugal. 

1.  Official  Publicatioks. 

Annuario  da  Direci^o  Geril  da  Admiijistraciao  civil  e  politica  do  Miiii.-iterio  do  Ueiiio, 
1888-1889. 

Annuario  estadistico  dc  P:>rtu^a!,  183.5.     Lisbon,  1887. 

Boletim  da  Direc^ao  Gerai  !.'e  Agricultura,  1889  e  1890. 

Boletim  official.     Lisbon,  In'.t ). 

Commercio  do  contiiiente  do  reino  o  ilhas  adjacentes  com  paizcs  estrangoiros,  &c.,  no 
anno  de  1888.    Lisboa,  1390. 

Contas  de  gerencia  do  aruio  coonomico  de  1888-1889. 

Diario  da  Camara  dos  Senhores  Deputados.    Lisbon,  1890. 

Diario  do  Governo.    Lisbon,  1890. 

Documentos  aprescntaiios  As  Cortes  na  sessao  legislativa  de  1890 :  ncjrocios  d'Africa. 
Corresp.  com  a  Inglaterra:  negocios  de  Movambiqup,  dos  Matabeles  e  Amatongas.  1  vol.  NegOr 
cios  da  Africa  oriental  e  central.    1  vol.    NegociacQOes  do  tratado  com  a  Inglaterra.     1  vol. 

Or(^aniento  geral  c  proposta  do  lei  das  receitas  e  das  despezas  ordinarias  do  estado  na 
metropole  para  o  exercicio  de  1890-91.     Lisbon,  1890. 

Correspondence  respecting  Portuguese  Claims  in  South  Africa.    London,  1889. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.     London,  1889. 

Correspondence  relative  to  Negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  PortugiU,  for  conclu- 
sion of  the  Congo  Treaty,  1882-84.     London.  1884. 

Despatch  to  H.M.'s  Minister  at  Lislwn  enclosing  the  Congo  Treaty,  signed  Febniarv  26, 
1884.    London,  1884. 

0  movimento  da  populayfio  nos  annos  de  1887  e  1888  publicado  pela  Direc(^Ao  (feral  de 
Commercio  e  Industria.     Lisbon.  1890. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  Portugal,  Ko.  756,  and  on  Agriculture  in  No.  810.  '  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Reports  for  1889.'     London,  1890. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.     London,  1891. 

Trade  of  Portugal  with  tu.«  LTnited  Kingdom  ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890- 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

As  colonias  Portuguozas.    Revista  illustrad.a.     Lisbon.    Published  monthly. 

jlWama-Jycto  (G.  de),  Compendio  gcogriiphico-estadistico  de  Portugal  esus  posesioucs 
ultramarinas.    8.    Madrid,  1880. 

lialbi  (A.),  Essai  statistitue  sur  le  Royaume  de  PortugaL    2  vols.  3.    Paris.  1862. 

Burros  e  Cunhn  (.1.  (K  de),  Historia  da  liberdade  em  Portugal.    Vol.  1.  8.    Lisboa,  1869. 

Barros  e  C'unha  (J.  G.  de),  Hoje  :  on  the  I'reseut  Situation,  Financial  and  Political,  of  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Portugal.    8.     London,  1868. 

Corvo  (Andrade),  Colonoa:^  I'ortuguozas.    4  vols.     Lislwn,  1883-87. 

Crair/urd  (Oswald),  Portugal  :  Old  and  New.    8.     London,  1880. 

Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal.    London,  1890. 

Eschwege  ( Wilhelm  L.  von),  Portugal :  ein Staats-  und  Sittengemiilile,  nach  dreis-sigjahrigeu 
Beobachtungen  und  Krtahrutigen.    8.    Hamburg,  1837. 

Laciijm-  (Germond  de),  L'E^pagne  et  le  Portugal.    8.    Pari.s,  1883. 

La  tnllaU  (C.  de),  Ktude  historique,  6conomi(iue  et  politique  sur  los  oo'.ojues  portugnlses, 
Icur  passi',  lour  avenir.    8.     Piris,  1872. 

Le«  colonies  portugaiHOS.     Lisbon,  1878. 

Oliveira  Martins  (.1.  I'.),  Ifiitoria  de  Portugal.    2  vols.    Lisbon,  1880. 

Olieeirir  Marlins  (.1.  P.),  Portugal  contcmporanea.    2  vols.     Lisbon,  1881. 

Perji  (Gcrardo  A. ),  Geographia  e  e^'tatutica  geral  de  Portugal  e  colouiu-i.   8.    Lisbon,  1875. 
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ROUMANIA. 

Eeigning  King. 

Carol  I.,  King  of  Roumania,  born  April  20,  1839,  son  of 

the  late  Prince  Kari  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  ;  elected 
*  Domnul,' or  Lord,  of  Roumania,  April  20,  1866;  accepted  his 
election  May  22,  1866.  Proclaimed  King  of  Roumania  March 
26,  1881.  Married,  Nov.  1-5,  1869,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  von 
Neuuned,  bom  Dec.  29,  1843. 

The  King  has  an  annual  allowance  of  1,185,185  lei,  or 
47,400;. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Roumania,  in  the  event  of  the 
King  remaining  chUdless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  his  elder  brother.  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUern- 
Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  rights  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Prince  Wilhekn,  the  act  having  been  registered  by  the  Senate 
in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888, 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of 
the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was  created  'Prince  of 
Roumania.' 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  "WaUachia  and  iloldavia 
was  publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23, 
1861,  the  present  name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The 
first  ruler  of  Roumania  was  Colonel  Couza,  who  had  been  elected 
■*Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  AVallachia  and  MoldaWa  in  1859,  and 
who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Prince  Alexander 
John  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Feb.  1866,  forced 
Prince  Alexander  John  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of 
Prince  Carol  I.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at 
Bucharest,  proclaimed  Roumania 's  independence  from  Turkey, 
May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed  by  Art.  43  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitution  and  Government. 
The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Roumania  was  voted  by  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1866.     It  has  twice  been  modified — viz.,  in   1879,  and 
again  in  1884.     The  Senate  consists  of  120  members,  elected  for 
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8  years,  including  2  for  the  Universities,  and  8  bishops.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  members,  elected  for  4  years. 
A  Senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Members 
of  either  House  must  be  Roumanians  by  birth  or  naturalisation, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  and  domiciled  in 
the  country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured  income  of  about  400^.  is 
required.  All  citizens  of  full  age,  paying  taxes,  are  electors,  and 
are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges  For  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bi'inging  in 
50^.  or  upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  College.  Those  pay- 
ing direct  taxes  to  the  State  of  20  fr.  or  upwards  annually  vote 
in  the  second  College,  as  well  as  persons  exercising  the  liberal 
professions,  retired  officers.  State  pensioners,  and  those  who  have 
been  through  the  primary  course  of  education.  The  third  College 
is  composed  of  the  remaining  electors,  of  whom  those  not  know- 
ing how  to  read  or  write  vote  indirectly.  For  the  Senate  there 
are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yielding  annually  at  least  80^.  ;  the  second,  of  those 
persons,  otherwise  eligible,  but  whose  income  from  property  is 
from  32/.  to  80/.  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and  Deputies 
receive  a  small  daily  payment  during  the  session.  The  King  has 
a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of  eight 
ministers,  and  a  President  who  is  Prime  Minister. 

Local  Government 

For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
and  Moldavia  into  thirteen  districts  (the  Dobruja  being  excluded),  each  of 
which  has  a  prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  of  Roumania  are  only  known  by  estimates. 
The  total  actual  area  is  48,307  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion (1887)  is  5,500,000.  The  Roumanian  is  a  Latin  dialect,  with  many 
Slavonic  words  ;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  colonists  who  settled 
iuDaciainthe  time  of  Trajan'  The  people  themselves,  though  of  mixed 
origin,  may  now  be  regarded  as  homogeneous.  Roumanians  are  spread 
extensively  in  the  neighbouring  countries— Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Servia,  Bulgaria ;  their  total  number  probably  reaches  9  millions.  In- 
cluded in  the  i^opulation  of  Roumania  Proper  are  4^  million  Roumanians, 
:}00,000  Jews,  200,000  Gipsies,  100,000  Bulgarians,  50,000  Germans, 
50,000  Magyars,  15,000  Armenians,  2,000  French,  1,000  English,  besides 
about  3,000  Italians,  Turks,  Poles,  Tartars,  &c.  The  total  jHipulation  of 
the  Dobruja  is  estimated  at  10G,!)43,  comprising  31,177  Roumanians, 
28.715  Bulgarians,  1G,493  Turks,  10,038  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics) 
!>,165  Greeks,  6,540  Tartars,  6,162  Russians,  2,471  Germans,  and  1,051 
Jews. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
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over  fleaths,  was  as  follows  (excluding  the  Dobruja)  in  each  of  the  live 
vears  from  1885  to  18fc9  :— 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deatlis 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

213,580 
212,810 
209,406 
217,200 
210,641 

123,8U 
134,366 
153,269 
156,216 
140,288 

39,586 
77,976 
77,922 
76,672 
41,122 

89,766 
78,444 
56,1.!  7 
60.9S4 
70,353 

Not  included  in  the  births  and  deaths  in  1889  are  2,581  still-bom, 
or  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  The  illegitimate  births  are 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns,  with  population  at  the  end 
of  1876.  The  capital  and  seat  of  the  Government,  Bucharest,  had  221,. *<05 
inhabitants;  Jassv,  90,125;  Galatz,  80,763:  Botochani,  39,941;  Plo<5sti, 
33,170;  Braila,  28,272 :  BerLid,  26,568  ;  Crajova,  22,764 ;  Ghurgevo,  20,866  ; 
Focsani,  20,324< ;  Piatra,  20,000. 

Religion. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Roumania  Proper  4,529,000  belong  to  the 
Orlhodox  Greek  Church,  114,200  are  Roman  Catliolics,  13,800  Protestants, 
I  Armenians,  6,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  400,000  Jews,  2,0(X) 
ometans.  The  government  of  the  Greek  Church  rests  with  two  arch- 
I'jsuops,  the  first  of  them  stj'led  the  Primate  of  Roumania, ^nd  the  second 
the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia.  There  are,  besides,  sis  bishops  of  the 
National  Cliurch,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  'wherever  there  are  schools,'  but 
is  still  iu  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  about  3,000  primary 
schools,  with  1.30,000  pupils,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
(in  Great  Britain  the  proportion  is  123  per  cent.).  There  are  8  normal 
schools,  with  800  pupils ;  54  high  schools,  with  8,000  pupils ;  2  universities 
(Bucharest  and  Jassy),  with  faculties  in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medi- 
cine, and  having  about  100  professors  and  teachers  and  800  students. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxes,  and  the  profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains 
and  valuable  salt-mines,  and  from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
lies. The  capitation-tax  is  4s.  9c?.  per  head.  There  is  an  income- 
tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  houses,  5  per  cent,  for  property  farmed  by  a 
resident  owner,  6  per  cent,  for  property  let  by  an  owner  resident 
in  Roumania,  and  12  per  cent,  for  estates  where  ONvners  reside 
abroad ;  and  5  per  cent,  on  Government  salaries.  The  following 
table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five  years  (ending 
March  31)  1886-90,  the  last  year  being  the  budget  estimate  : — 
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1886 


1887 


R  ivenue 
Expenditure 


Let  Le'l 

1124,478,398  131,329,693 
^129,971,646  127,045,614 


Lei  Leif 

142,927,318161,802,214 


Le'l 
154,427,000 


140,201,995  161,173,463  162,600,000 


The  foUowinor  are  the  budsret  estimates  for  1890-91  : — 


Revenue. 

EXPENDlTURi 

Lei 

Lei- 

Direct  taxes 

27,800,000 

Public  Debt      . 

61,574,180 

Indirect  „ 

38,705,000 

Council     of    Ministers 

63,560 

Revenue    from   State 

Ministries : — 

monopolies 

42,250,000 

War      . 

36,417,134 

Ministries : — 

Finance 

21,713.975 

Domains . 

23,301,000 

Worship     and 

Public 

Public  Works  . 

12,750,000 

Instruction 

,         , 

16,579,502 

Interior  . 

6,246,000 

Interior 

, 

11,623,581 

Finance  . 

2,020,000 

Public  Works 

,         , 

5,995,994 

War 

1,369,000 

Justice 

. 

4,764,574 

Foreign  Affairs 

121,000 

Domains,  &c. 

, 

3,914,178 

Public  Instruction  . 

236,500 

Foreign  Affairs 

1,480,854 

Justice    .         , 

1,500 

Fund      for    supplement- 

iliscellaneous    . 

10,069,000 

ary  votes    and 
ordinary  credit 

Total     . 

extra- 

741,468 

Total 

164,869,000 

164,869,000 

The  public  debt  of  Roumaniawould  amount  on  April  1,1891,  to  900,771,506 
le'l.  Of  the  total  amount  more  than  half  has  been  contracted  for  public 
works,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  de- 
iicits,  reduce  unfunded  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  freeholds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  51.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  interest  to  7s.  Gd. 
The  exports  average  11.  IGs.  per  head  lei'. 


Defence. 

The  army  of  Eoumania  consists  of  an  active  army,  divided  into  Perma- 
nent and  Territorial,  with  its  reserve;  the  Militia;  the  Civic  Guard,  and 
the  levee  en  masse.  The  active  army  in  Rouinania  consists  of  4  army  corps 
(each  of  2  divisions  of  infantry),  1  brigade  of  light  cavalry  (Calarashi),  1 
brigade  of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  squadron  of  train,  and  1 
■tompany  of  hospital  c(  rps,  and  1  active  division  in  the  Dobruja.  1.  Per- 
ii:ancnt  Army. —  Infantry:  8  regiments  of  2  battalions  of  4  companies 
■each;  4  battalions  of  rifles.  Cavalry:  3  regiments  of  liussars  (Roshiori)  of 
4  squadrons,  1  regiiner.t  of  gendarmerie  in  the  Dobruja.  Artillery:  5  regi- 
inoiits  of  field  artillery,  each  of  7  batteries  of  6  guns;  3  companies  of 
in1ificf>rs.  Engineers:  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  each  consisting  of  2 
con. panics  of  sappers,  1  cnnij)any  of  miners,  1  telegraj^h  company,  ar.d  1 
-(•on)pany  of  pontoniers.  (<oudarmeric:  2  foot  companies  and  3  cavalry 
sjuadrous.     lloipital  Service:    80  officer.?,  18  pw^ioyr'i,  and  4  companies. 
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Administrative  Troops:  40  oflBcer?,  3  companies  of  artificers,  and  4  squad- 
rons of  train.  Everr  retired  officer  is  obliged  to  sen-e  in  the  reserve  until 
the  age  of  37.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
2,666" officers,  284  employes,  35,921  men,  8,124  horses,  and  573  guns.  2. 
Territorial  Army. — 33  regiments  of  infantry  (Dorobanzi)  of  2  and  3 
battalions;  12  regiments  of  cavalrj-  (Calarashi)  of  4  squadrons  each ;  14 
batteries  of  artillery,  with  6  guns  per  battery;  these  latter  perform  the 
duties  of  firemen  in  time  of  peace.  The  total  of  the  Territorial  Army  is 
81,843  men  and  4,401  horses.  3.  The  Militia,  consisting  of  33  regiments 
of  infantry.  4.  The  Civic  Guard  and  the  levee  en  masie,  the  strength  of 
which  is  not  definitely  fixed. 

Every  Roumanian  from  his  21st  to  his  46th  year  is  obliged  to  serve 
either  in  the  permanent  army  3  years  of  active  service  and  5  in  the  reserve, 
or  in  the  territorial  infantry  5  years  of  active  service  and  3  in  the  reserve, 
or  in  the  territorial  cavalry  4  years  of  active  service  and  4  in  the  reserve. 
The  entry  into  the  permanent  or  territorial  army  is  decided  by  lot.  All 
young  men  not  taken  for  the  conscription  form  part  of  the  militia.  After 
completing  their  service  in  the  permanent  or  territorial  army,  all  are 
enrolled  in  the  militia  until  their  36th  year.  Inhabitants  of  towns  serve  in 
the  Civic  Guard  till  the  age  of  46,  and  those  of  the  country  from  their 
36th  to  their  47th  year  form  part  of  the  lerec  en  masse.  The  army  is  also 
kept  up  to  its  strength  by  enlisting  volunteers  and  re-engaging  the  men  in 
the  reserve.  The  army  is  being  reorganised  on  the  territorial  system ;  the 
country  will  be  divided  into  5  districts,  to  each  of  which  will  be  attached 
a  corps  d'armee,  subdivided  into  2  di\-isions  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments. 

Roumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Elimbeta,  launched  at  Els^^ick  in 
1887,  a  shot-protected  cruiser  of  1,320  tons  displacement  and  4,500 
horse-power,  3^-inch  armour  at  the  belt,  four  6-inch  and  8  machine 
guns ;  the  Mircea,  a  composite  brig  of  350  tons.  There  are  besides  4 
other  small  vessels,  2  torpedo-boats,  3  gunboats,  each  of  45  tons,  and  3 
others  building  at  Blackwall.  There  are  46  officers  and  1,480  sailors, 
and  a  naval  reserve  of  200  men. 


Fioinction  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Eoumania  70  per  cent,  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. There  are  654,000  heads  of  families  who  are  freehold  proprietors. 
Of  the  total  area  68  per  cent,  is  productive,  and  29  per  cent,  under  culture, 
21  per  cent,  imder  grass,  and  169  per  cent,  under  forest.  Cereals  are  the 
leading  products,  one-third  (10,800,000  acres)  of  the  area  being  devoted  to 
them  (4,600,000  acres  maize,  2,500.000  acres  wheat).  Oil-seeds  and  vines 
are  largely  grown.  There  are  (1889)  115,899  hectares  planted  with  vines, 
of  which  64,119  are  for  the  production  of  white  wines,  51,436  for  red  and 
black  wines,  and  339  for  muscat  wine.  The  total  production  of  wine 
is  equal  to  about  1,850,000  hectolitres,  or  an  average  of  16  hectolitres  the 
hectare.  A  scheme  for  utilising  the  enormous  forests  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  The  average  annual  production  of  cereals 
is  about  12  million  quarters,  of  which  more  than  half  is  exported.  In 
1884  Eoumania  had  2,376,066  cattle  and  4,654,776  sheep. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  1,000  lei)  of  the  com- 
merce for  five  years  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports 

1,000  lef 
268,539 
247,968 

1,000  lei 
296,697 
255,547 

1,000  lei 
314,633 
265,726 

1,000  lei 
310,378 
256,788 

1,000  lei 
367,944 
274,167 

The  following,  according  to  Roumanian  returns,  shows  the 
value  of  the  commerce  in  1889  of  the  leading  countries  (imports 
from  and  exports  to)  with  which  Roumania  deals :  — 


- 

Ger- 
many 

Great 
Britain 

Austria 

France 

Bel- 
gium 

Turkey 

Bussia 

Italy 

Switzer- 
land 

Imports 
Exports 

1,000  lei 
108,245 
15,518 

1,000  lei 

102,261 

140,551 

1,000  lei 
49,376 
16,859 

1,000  lei 
32,810 
13,106 

1,000  lei 
19,317 
37,542 

1,000  lei 
14,533 
13,114 

1,000  lei 
9,830 
4,736 

1,000  lei 
4,321 
22,604 

1,000  lei' 

22,008  , 
4,965  i 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1889  : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

Exports 

1,000  lei 

1,000  lei 

1,000  lei 

1,000  lei 

Textiles  . 

169,500 

4,100 

Animals    &  ani- 

Metals       anc 

mal  products 

9,100 

4,800 

metal  goods 

61,900 

1,000 

Fruits,       vege- 

Hides, leather 

tables,  &c.     . 

21,900 

9,900 

&c.       . 

19,130 

1,000 

Coal,  petroleum. 

Wood       . 

6,800 

4,000 

&c. 

6,000 

2,000 

Glass  and  pot 

Drinks 

800 

4,500 

terv 

17,800 

500 

Paper 

14,400 

200 

Chemicals 

9,500 

300 

Various    . 

9,200 

2,100 

Oil,  wax,  (fee. 
Cereals    . 

18,400 
8,300 

300 

239,500 

Total . 

367,900 

274,200 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Roumania  for 
the  five  years  1885-89  : — 


Imports  into  Boumania 
Exports  to  Gt.  Britain  . 


1888 


£ 
791,885 
2,757.926 


1886 


1887 


£>  £ 

929,721  1,038,429 

2,649,718  3,400,504 


1888 


1889 


£  £ 

989,594  1,258,359 

3,569,206 13,204,776 
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The  principal  British  imports  into  Roumania  are  cotton  goods  and 
yarn,  487,1 79^-  in  1885,  667,739Z.  in  1886,  696,760^.  in  1887,  572,3977.  in 
1888,  and  717,293Z.  in  1889 ;  woollens,  19,5337.  in  1885,  62,273Z.  in  1887, 
40  399Z.  in  1888,  and  64,521Z  .in  1889  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  78,871Z. 
in  1885,  88,330/.  in  1886,  117,3617.  in  1887,  112,4807.  in  1888,  143,7077.  in 
18S9  ;  coals,  62,5617.  in  1886,  69,1847.  in  1887,  82,8997.  in  1888,  89,4347. 
in  1889.  The  leading  exports  from  Koumania  to  Great  Britain  are  barler, 
5S0,2647.  in  1885,  552,0287.  in  1886,  518,7427.  in  1887,  887,3807.  in  1888, 
820,9357.  in  1889:  maize,  1,969,1197.  in  1885,  1,873,1417.  in  1886, 2,634,6457. 
in  1887,  1.971,8367.  in  1888,  1,264,1037.  in  1889 ;  and  wheat  99,8557.  in 
1886,  196,9407.  in  1887,  649,4727.  in  1888,  and  1,075,5577.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Roumania  in  1888 
was  5,125  of  2,232,111  tons,  and  the  number  that  cleared  was  5,043  of 
2,223,788  tons.  In  1889  the  merchant  navy  of  Roumania  consisted  of  184 
vessels  of  20,618  tons,  including  19  steamers  of  840  tons.  The  navigation 
of  the  Danube  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference of  1878,  and  subsequently  modified  at  a  conference  of  the  delegates 
of  the  leading  Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  France, 
Italy,  and  Turkey),  which  met  in  London  in  1883.  From  its  mouths  to 
the  Iron  Gates  it  is  regarded  as  an  international  highway,  the  interests 
■of  the  several  States  being  specially  provided  for.  The  navigation  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  mixed  commission  of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  with  a  delegate  appointed  for  six  months 
by  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn.  The  commission  has  its  seat  at  Giurgevo, 
in  Roumania.  The  arrangement  lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  cleared  at  the  Snlina  mouth  of  the  Danube  in 
1889  was  1,870  of  1,473,345  tons,  of  which  842  of  1,000,773  tons  were 
British.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  Commission  in  1889  was  1,000,032 
lei,  or  francs. 

In  1890  Roumania  had  1,590  miles  of  State  railway,  besides  216  under 
construction  and  410  conceded.  The  State  has  now  the  control  and  work- 
ing of  all  the  railways  in  Roumania. 

In  1889  there  were  388  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed 
1,509,700  letters,  3,294,370  post-cards,  6,252,164  papers,  specimens,  &c., 
and  parcels.  In  1889  there  were  3,317  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  8,238 
miles  of  wire,  on  which  1,328,420  messages  were  forwarded.  The  number 
of  offices  was  353,  of  which  163  were  in  connection  with  the  post-offices 
and  190  at  railway  stations.  Revenue  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  5,200,297 
lei;  expenses,  4,012,191. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Roumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  being  the  lei,  equivalent  to  the  franc. 

Russian  and  Austrian  coins  and  Turkish  weights  and  measures  are 
largely  in  use  by  the  people. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  ROUilAKIA  IN  Gbeat  Britaix. 

Secretary  and  Charge  cC Affaires. — M.  d^  Nedeyano. 
CoTUul- General. — Walter  J.  Cut  bill 
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2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Roumania. 


Eyivoy  and  Minuter. — Sir  Frank  Cavendish  Lascelles,  K.C.M.G. ;  ap- 
pointed Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Bulgaria  November  20, 1880;  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Roumania,  January  1, 1887. 

Vice- Consul. — Hamilton  E.  Browne. 

Qmsul- General  at  Galatz  and  Baniibe  Commissioner. — Percy  Sanderson, 
C.M.G. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Eoumania. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Commerce  de  la  Eoumanie  avec  les  puissances  etrangferes  pendant  I'annee  1889.  Bucha- 
rest, 1890. 

Jlinisteriu  de  Interno.  Oflcift  Central  de  Statistica.  Statistica  din  Eomania.  Indicile 
comunelor  pe  poriodu  de  cinci  ani  1876-83.    Bucuresci,  1883. 

Heport  bvMr.  White  on  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  in 'Reports  of  H.M.'s  Biplomatic  and 
Consular  Offices.'    Part  VL    1883.    Folio. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Galatz  for  1889,  in  No.  662  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.' 
London,  1890. 

Reports  on  Trade  of  Roumania  in  the  'Deutsches  Handelsarchiv,'  October  and  November 
1888,  and  February  1890.    Berlin. 

Statistica  din  Romania.  Mis9area  populatiuni  pe  anu  1883.  Dupa  registrele  starft  eiviie. 
4.     Bucuresci,  1885. 

Traites,  conventions  et  arrangements  internationaux  de  la  Roumanie,  par  T.  G.  Djurara. 
Bucharest,  1888. 

Report  for  the  years  1882-90  on  the  Finances  of  Roumania,  in  No.  796  of  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports.'     1890. 

Trade  of  Roumania  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1889.'    London,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Bergner  (R.),  Rumanien.    Breslau,  1887. 

Boui  (Ami),  La  Turquie  d'Europe.    4  vols.    8.    Paris,  1840. 

Jiratiano  (J.  C),  M6moire  6ur  la  situation  de  la  Moldo-Valachie  depuis  le  traits  de  Parrs. 
8.     Paris,  1863. 

Cretziilesio  (E.),  La  Roumanie  consid6ree  sous  le  rapport  physique,  administratif  et  ccono* 
•  mique.    8.    Bucharest,  1876. 

Erifiel  (J.  C).  Die  Geschichte  der  Walachei ;  and  Geschichte  der  Moldau. 

LnutioTii  (A.  T.).  Istovia  Romaniloru. 

Lnreleyt'  (Emile  diO.  Tlie  Balkan  Peninsula.     London,  1887. 

fibedinare  Ckl.  G.),  La  Roumanie  (/conomique.    Paris,  1876. 

Hamuelson  (James).  Roumania,  Past  and  Present.     London,  1882. 

Uliicini  (J.  H.  A.),  Le.s  provinces  Rcmmaines.    8.    Paris,  lb5ti. 

VaiUant  (J.  A.),  La  Roumanie  :  histoire,  langue,  &c. 
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RUSSIA. 

(Empire  op  All  the  Russias.) 

Reigning  Emperor. 

Alexander  III.,  Emperor  of  All  theRussias,  bom  February  2S 
(March  10  new  style),  1845,  the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II.  and  of  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand- duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father 
(by  assassination)  March  1  (March  13,  new  style),  1881,  and  was 
crowned  at  Moscow  May  27,  1883  ;  married,  November  9,  1866^ 
to  Maria  Dagmar,  bom  November  26,  1847,  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 

Children  q/  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  heir-apparent,  bom  May  6  (May  18), 
1868. 

XL  Grand-duke  George,  bom  April  27  (ilay  9),  1871. 

III.  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  born  March  25  (April  6),  1875. 

rV.  Grand-duke  Michael,  bom  November  22  (December  4)> 
1878. 

V.  Grand- duchess  Olga,  bom  June  1  (Jane  13),  1882. 

Brothers  and  Sister  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  bom  April  10  (April  22),  1847  ; 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter  : — 1.  Cyril,  bom  September  30  (October  12), 
1876.  2.  Boris,  bom  November  12  (November  24),  1877- 
3.  Andreas,  born  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  bom 
January  17  (January  29),  1882. 

II.  Grand- duke  Alexis,  high-admiral,  born  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

III.  Grand-duchess  Marie,  bom  October  5  (October  17),  1853'; 
married  January  21,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  o£ 
Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Grand-duke  Sergius,  bom  April  29  (May  11),  1857; 
married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hess»- 
Darmstadt. 
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Y.  Grand-duke  Paul,  born  September  21  (October  3),  1860 ; 
married,  June  5  (June  17),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Greece.  Offspring  :  a  daughter,  Marie,  born  April 
6  (18),  1890. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  Covstant'Dw,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.; 
born  September  9  (September  21),  1827;  high-admiral  of  the  Russian 
navy;  married,  August  30  (September  11),  IH-IS,  to  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  five  children: — 
1.  Nicholas,  born  February  2  (February  14),  1850.  2.  Olga,  born  August 
22  (September  3),  1851,  and  married  October  27, 1867,  to  Georgios  I.,  King 
of  the  Hellenes.  3.  Vera,  born  February  4  (February  16),  1854,  and 
married  May  8, 1874,  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirttemberg ;  widow  January  15, 
1877.  4.  Constantine,  born  August  10  (August  22),  1858  ;  married  April  15, 
■(April27),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe- Altenburg,  Duchess  of  Saxony, 
three  children :— John,  born  July  6,  1886;  Gabriel,  bom  July  15,1887; 
Tatina,  born  January  23,  1890.     5.  Dimitri,  born  June  1  (June  13),  1860. 

II.  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  July  27 
(August  8),  1831 ;  field-marshal  in  the  Russian  army,  and  inspector-general 
of  cavalry  and  the  corps  of  engineers ;  married,  January  25  (February  6), 
1856,  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  marriage  tliere  are 
two  sons : — 1.  Nicholas,  born  November  6  (November  18),  1856.  2.  Peter, 
born  January  10  (January  22),  1864;  married  July  26  (August  7),  1889,  to 
the  Princess  Militsa  of  Montenegro. 

III.  Grand-duke  Michael,  born  October  13  (October  25),  1832 ;  field- 
marshal  in  the  Russian  army ;  married,  August  16  (August  28),  1857,  to 
Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  of  which  i;nion  there  are  issue  seven  children: — 
1.  Nicholas,  born  April  14  (April  26),  1859.  2.  Anastasia,  born  July  16 
(July  28),  1860,  and  married  January  12  (January  24),  1879,  to  Prince 
Friedrich  Franz  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin.  3.  Michael,  born  October  4 
(October  16),  1861.  4.  George,  born  August  11  (August  23),  1863. 
5.  Alexander,  born  April  1  (April  13),  1866.  6.  Sergius,  born  September 
25  (October  7),  1869.     7.  Alexis,  born  December  16  (December  28),  1875. 

IV.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.  | 
born  August  30  (September  11),  1822 ;  married,  July  1  (July  13),  1846,  to 
Prince  Karl,  then  heir-apparent,  now  King,  of  Wihttemberg. 

The  reigning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
Homanof,  elected  Tsar  in  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rurikj 
and  in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
born  in  1701,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Olden- 
burg. The  union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedrich. d 
Holstein-Gottorp  formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I., 
intended  to  bring  Russia  into  closer  contact  with  the  Western  States  of 
Europe.  Peter  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  <a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  by  Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with 
whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs  terminated,  in  the  ye.ar  1 730.  Tlie 
reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Anne,  Ivan  VI.,  and  Elizabeth, 
of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a  transition  period,  which  came  to 
an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 
AH  the  subsequent  emperors,  withoxit  exception,  connected  themselves 
by  marriage  with  German  families.  .  The  wife  and  successor  of  Peter  III., 
Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Pinnce  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  general  in  tlio 
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Prussian  army,  left  the  crowii  to  her  only  son,  Paul,  who  became  the  father 
of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the  grandfather  of  a  third, 
Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German  princesses,  creating 
intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning  houses  of 
Wiirttemberg,  IJaden,  and  Prussia. 

The  emperor  is  in  possession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  domains, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  mUes  of  culti\-ated  land  and 
forests,  besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast 
revenue,  the  actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown 
domains  being  considered  the  private  property  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  following  have  been  the  Tsars  and  Emi)erors  of  Russia,  from  the 
time  of  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler 
who  adoptetl,  in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 


House  of  Bomanof—Male  lAne. 


aLicuaei     •          . 
Alexei 

.     1645 

Feodor      . 

.     1676 

Ivan  and  Peter  I. 

.     1682 

Peter  I.     . 

.     1689 

Catherine  I. 

.     1725 

Peter  II.  . 

.     1727 

House  of  Romanof — Female  Line. 
Anne         ....     1730 


Ivan  VI.   . 
Elizabeth , 


1740 
17il 


House  of  Romanof-Holstein. 
Peter  III.  .        .         .     1762 


Catherine  II. 
Paul . 

Alexander  I. 
Nicholas  I. 
Alexxmder  II. 
Alexiinder  III. 


1762 
1796 
1801 
1825 
1855 
1881 


Constitution  and  Government. 


The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 
the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  reigning 
house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular 
descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 
over  female  heirs.  This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 
by  Peter  I.,  February  .5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 
select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture. 
Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  I.  is 
that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  liis  consort  and  children, 
must  be  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 
Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 
marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 
cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By  an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the 
heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 
completed  twentieth  year. 
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The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  of  the  State,  established  in  its  present 
form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  an  unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  In  1889  the  Council  consisted  of  60  members,  exclu- 
sive of  the  ministers,  who  have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  including 
six  princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The  Council  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation,  of  Civil  and  Church 
Administration,  and  of  Finance.  Each  department  has  its  own 
president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties  ;  but  there  are  collec- 
tive meetings  of  the  three  sections.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the  projects  of 
laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and  of  dis- 
cussing the  budget  and  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
the  year.  But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  alterations- 
and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A  special 
department  is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests 
addressed  to  the  emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Ruling  Senate  or  '  Pravitelstvuyuschiy  Senat,'  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg, 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who 
fill  high  stations  ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force.  In  the  plenum,  or 
general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 
the  chair.  Besides  its  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  Senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor.  A  special  department  consisting  of  seven  members  is 
entrusted  with  judgments  in  political  oflfences,  and  anotlier  (six 
members)  with  disciplinary  judgments  against  officials  of  the 
crown. 

The  third  college,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the  year  1721,  is 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kieff),  the  archbishops 
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of  Georgia  (Caucasus),  and  of  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warsaw),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the 
emperor's  name,  and  have  no  force  till  approved  by  him.  The 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Xovgorod 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 
It  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  who  are — 

1.  Tltc  Minixtry  of  the  Imjierial  Hoiue. — General  Count  Vorontz<iff- 
Dashkpff,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor ;  appointed  Minister  of  the  Im- 
perial House,  in  succession  to  Count  Alexander  Adlerberg,  March  29, 1881. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaii-s. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Nicolas 
Carlovich  De  Giers;  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  April  1882. 

3.  The  Miiiistry  of  War. — General  Van7u>rski,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor  ;  appointed  Minister  of  War  March  29,  1881. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Xaru. — Vice-Admiral  Tchikhatchojf,  appointed 
December  1888. 

5.  Tfte  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Ihtrnovo,  ap- 
pointed May  18,  1889. 

6.  The  Minixtry  of  PuMic  Instruction. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Dely- 
anoff,  apjxjinted  18S2. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Privy  Councillor  T^«An^ra<fo>ttf,  appointed 
1887. 

8.  Tlie  Ministry  of  Justice. — Senator  Privy  Councillor  Manatein,  ap- 
pointed November  19,  1885. 

9.  TIu'  Ministry  of  tlte  State's  Domains. — Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Cstrorshy,  appointed  1881. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  WorJis  and  Railways. — Privy  Councillor 
von  Hiibhenet,  appointed  April  1889. 

11.  TJie  Department  of  General  Control. — Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Filipoff,  appointed  Comptroller-General  1889. 

The  post  of  Minister  and  State  Secretary  for  Finland  remains  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Baron  Brunn  (1888). 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departments  have  assistant  ministers  who 
supply  their  place  on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communicate  directly 
with  the  sovereign. 

The  emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instruction  of  girls 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  institutions  established  by  the  late  Em- 
press Maria,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the 
Imperial  Head-Quarters  (Glavnaia  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  en- 
trusted also  with  the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor, 
formerly  received  by  a  special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884). 
According  to  a  law  of  May  19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having 
four  sections  (Adiainisti-ative,  Economical,  Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing, and  Legislative)  has  been  created,  instead  of  the  same  departments 
in  the  Ministiy  of  Imperial  Household. 

Local  Goverxmext. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  general  governments,  or  vice-royalties, 
governments,  and  districts.  There  are  at  present  in  European  Russia  (in- 
cluding Poiand  and  Finland)  6S  governments,  with  635  districts  (uyezd), 
2  otdyels,  and  1  okrug,  also  considered  as  separate  governments.     So  Jie  of 
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them  nvc  united  into  gcoernl  ij-ovcrnnionts,  which  are  now  those  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  and  Moscow.  Tuc  Asiatic  pait  of  the  Empire  com- 
prises 5  general  governnientis,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the 
Steppes),  Eastern  Siberia,  and  of  the  Amur,  with  9  governments  (j/ubernii/ay 
and  18  territories  (ohlasts)  They  are  divided  into  173  districts  {uijezd  or 
oh-ng).  In  1889  the  general  governorship  of  Odessa  was  abolished,  and  the 
Island  of  Sakhalin  has  been  made  a  separate  province  {otdycl),  under  a 
separate  governor.  At  the  head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  supreme 
control  and  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  Siberia 
the  governors-general  are  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  delibe- 
rative voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which 
all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  each  government,  and 
a  military  governor  in  twenty  frontier  provinces.  A  vice-governor  is 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent 
or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control  under 
the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,'  depending  directly  on  the  Department 
of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  into  from  8  to  15  districts, 
having  each  several  administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  (pkrvg  or 
otdyel)  in  Siberia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  Transcaspian 
region  are  considered  as  independent  governments.  So  also  the  townships 
(^gradonachalstrd)  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Kertch,  Sebastopol,  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and  Nikolaevsk  are  under  separate  military 
governors. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  far  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country-  is  divided  into 
107,493  communes,  which  elect  an  elder  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  com- 
mune, as  also  a  tax-collector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  these 
officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies  ('  Mir ' — wdiich  means  both  '  the 
village '  and  '  the  world  ')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves. 
The  communal  assemblies  are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  .all  communal  affairs.  These  communal 
assemblies  are  held  as  business  requires.  The  communes  arc  united  into 
cantons,  or  '  Voloste,'  each  embracing  a  population  of  about  2,000  males 
(9,533  in  European  Russia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
an  elder,  '  Starshina,'  elected  at  the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  village  communities  in  proportion  of  one 
man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
affairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  respective 
canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  .special  institutions  of  their  own,  which 
are  submitted  also  to  special  colleges  '  for  peasant.s'  affairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government.  In  Poland  the  'Voloste'  is  replaced  by  the  '  Gmina,' 
the  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of  all  landholders — nobility  in- 
cluded, the  clergy  and  the  police  excluded — who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  the  area  of  land  possessed.  The 'Gmina'  lias,  however, 
less  autonomy  than  the  '  Voloste,'  being  subject  directly  to  the  '  Cliief  of 
the  District.'  In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the  Voloste  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  judges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  dis- 
putes relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  jwpular  tribunals. 
Affairs  of  more  importance,  up  to  300  roubles,  arc  judged  by  Judges  of 
Peace, elected  in  Central  Ru-sia,  and  nominated  elsewhere  ;  appeal  against 
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their  jndgments  can  be  made  to  the  •  Syezd,'  or  gathering  of  judges  of 
the  district,  and  farther  to  the  Senate.     In  1889  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  above  organisation.     Juitices  of  Peace  have  been  replaced  in 
twenty  provinces  of  Central  Russia  by  ♦  Chiefs  of  the  District '  (wyezdnyi 
.aclialfiik),  nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candidates  taken 
m  the  nobility,  recommended  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide 
-eiplinary  powers  against  the  peasants ;  in  the  cities,  except  St.  Peters- 
re,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  special  'town  magistrates'  {gorodsioi  tudid), 
rninated  in  the  same  way,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Justices  of 
ace.    As  to  the  peasants'  tribunals  (joloitnoi  rud),  they  are  put  into 
rect  subjection  to  the  'Chiefs  of  the  Districts.' 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affairs  of  the  district  and  pro- 
nce  are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  zemttro*,  or  the  district  and 
1  ovincial  assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  peasantry, 
the  householders  in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive 
power  is  entrusted  to  provincial  and  district '  Upravas.'  The  president  of 
the  nobility  of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  qfKe'w  over  the 
zevistros  of  the  district,  or  of  the  province.  Important  modifications, 
increasing  the  powers  of  noble  landowners  in  the  ^airs  of  the  zewigtrot, 
were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  orga- 
nised on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  zemgtrot.  All  house-owners  are 
divided  into  three  clas.-ics,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal  amount  of 
real  property,  and  each  class  elects  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to 
the  Dumas  ;  the  latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprara. 

During  the  years  1883-86  the  institutions  of  the  semttro  were  in  force 
in  34  pro\inces  (361  districts)  of  European  Russia  The  number  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urban  population,  and  196,773  peasants. 
As  to  the  number  of  vote.s  given  to  the  above  electors,  it  appears  that  64 
per  cent,  of  all  votes  belong  to  peasants,  12  per  cent  to  nobles,  10  percent, 
to  merchants,  5  per  cent,  to  the  clergy,  and  4  per  cent,  to  artisans.  Of 
the  13,196  elected  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  zevistrot,  35  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  nobUity,  15  per  cent,  to  the  class  of  the  '  merchants,'  and 
38  per  cent,  to  the  pea.«antry.  The  Executives  of  the  zemttrot  (the  vprarat) 
have  1,263  members,  out  of  whom  two-thirds  are  peasants  in  East  Russia, 
while  in  Middle  Russia  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  members 
are  nobles.  The  34  pro%incial  executives  have  137  members  (98  nobles, 
21  officials,  9  merchants,  3  artisans,  and  2  peasants). 

Finland* — The  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia by  the  treaty  of  Frederick shamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  preserved, 
by  special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1810  (renewed  by  his  successors),  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  Constitution,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in 
1789,  and  slightly  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  provides  for  a 
national  parliament,  consisting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the 
burghers,  and  the  peasants,  convoked  by  the  '  Grand-duke,'  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  four  months.  They  discuss  the  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by 
the  emperor,  who  has  the  right  of  veto.  The  imanimous  assent  of  all  four 
chambers  is  necessary  for  making  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  for 
levying  new  taxes.  The  national  representatives  have  been  regularly  con- 
voked, since  1861, every  four  or  five  years ;  the  last  time  they  met  was  in  1888. 
The  schemes  of  laws  are  elaborated  by  the  •  Committee  for  the  Affairs  of 
Finland,'  which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  State  Secretary 
and  four  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed 
^  For  furtUer  details  on  Finland,  see  end  of  Ruuia. 
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by  the  Senate).  The  Senate,  which  sits  at  Helsingfors,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Governor-General,  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.  It  is  the 
superior  administrative  power  in  Finland,  and  consists  of  two  departments. 
Justice  and  Finance,  which  have  under  them  the  administration  of  posts, 
railways,  canals,  custom-houses,  hygiene,  and  the  tribunals.  The  military 
department  is  under  the  Kussian  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  foreign  affairs 
under  the  Russian  Chancellor.  Finland  has  its  own  money  and  system  of 
custom-houses.  Recent  laws  have,  however,  altered  this  to  some  extent. 
(See  Finland.) 

Poland. — Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  own  from  1815  to  1830, 
and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukase  of  the 
Hmperor,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia. 

Baltic  Provinces. — The  Baltic  Provinces  have  some  institutions  for  self- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  curtailed, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  police  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  rights  of  the  landlords  having  been  transferred  to 
functionaries  nominated  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  July  21,  1889,  the  last 
vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunals  under  the  German-speaking 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  partially  applied  to  the  provinces,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  central  Government.  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatory  in  the  official  correspondence 
•of  all  parish,  municipal,  and  provincial  administration  ;  so  also  in  tbe'Dor- 
pat  University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1889  of  its  privileges  of 
self-government,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land -surface 
of  the  globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,100 
English  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  since  1859,  but  various  enumerations,  chiejSy  made  by 
the  statistical  committees,  furnish  an  approximately  correct  re- 
turn of  the  people.  According  to  these,  the  total  population  of 
the  Empire  numbered  in  1887  113,354,649  inhabitants. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (its 
acquisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  census  years  : — 


Year 


1722 
1742 
1762 
1782 
1796 


Population 


14,000,000 
]  6,000,000 
19,000,000 
28,000,000 
36,000,000 


Year 


1812 
1815 
1835 
18.51 
18:59 


Population 


41,000,000 
45,0(X),000 
60,000,000 
68,000,000 
74,000,000 


Since  that  period  the  population  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  as 
follows  : — 
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Teara 

European 
Bussia 

Poland 

Finland 

Caneasna     ^^^      Siberia 

Total 

1867 
1870-72" 
1882-83' 

1887 

Areragel 
Yearly 
Increase) 

63,658,934 
66,704,559 
77,879,621 
85,282,101 

5,705,607 
6,026,421 
7.083,475 
8,319,797 

1,794,911 
1,832,138 
2,142,093 
2,232,378 

4,583,640     2,626,246 
4,893,332  [  4,566,096 
6,534,853  1  5,237,354 
7,458,151     5,532,021 

3,327,627 
3,428,867 
4,093,635 
4,493,667 

81,696,965 

86,451,413 
102,970,831 
113,317415 

1,081,158 

130,710 

21,873 

143,736» 

140,389* 

tMQS 

1,681,057 

*  Finland,  1872  ;  Caucasus,  1871 ;  Bnssia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1870. 
'  Finland,  1883  ;  Caacasns,  1883 ;  Rnssia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Centi&l  Asia,  1882. 

*  Increased  by  annexations  and  better  registration. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  official  estimates — 
referring  to  the  year  1887 — concerning  the  area  and  population 
of  the  various  political  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia  : — 


Province 


I.  European 
Ruma  (1887)  — 
Aichangelsk 
Astrakhan  . 
Bessarabia. 
Chernigofl 
Coorland    . 
Don,  Region  of 
Ekaterinoslaf 
Esthonia 
Grodno 
Kalnga 

TTftTun 

Kieff  . 
Kostroma 
Kovno 
Kursk 
Kharkoff 
Kherson 
LiTonia 
Minsk 
Moghilev 
Moscow 
Nijni-Xovgorod 
Xovgorod 
Olonetz 
Orel     . 
Orenburg 
Penza. 
Perm  . 
Podolia 
Poltava 
Pskoff 
Ryazan 
St.  Pet-ersbnrg 
I  Samara 


Area : 

English 

square 

miles 


Popula- 
tion 


331,505 
91,327 
17,619 
20,233 
10,536 
61,886 
26,148 
7,818 
14,931 
11,942 
24,601 
19,691 
32,702 
15,692 
17,937 
21,041 
27,523 
18|l58 
35,293 
18,551 
12,859 
19,797 
47,236 
57,439 
18,0i2 
73,816 
14,997 

128,211 
16,224 
19.265 
17,069 
16,255 
20,760 
58,321 


340,251 

932,539 
1,588,339 
2,109,983 

676,583 
1,896,113 
1,874,162 

392,738 
1,364,425 
1,199,882 
2,113,954 
2,917,997 
1,354,162 
1,532,747 
2,666,573 
2,322,039 
2,026,853 
1,229,468 
1,680,615 
1,294,116 
2,210,791 
1,513,318 
1,213,058 

341,568 
2,021,239 
1,306,539 
1,522,537 
2,713,987 
2,423.755 
2,794,739 

965,355 
1,843.345 
1,680,273 
2,517,808 


-    'I 

■S  .i  l! 

c  s    ' 
o  * 

Q    U 


1 

10 
90 

104 
64 
30 
71 
SO 
90 

100 
85 

148 
41 
97 

148 

110 
73 
67 
47 
69 

171 

76 

25 

5 

112 
17 

101 
21 

149 

145 
56 

113 
80 
43 


Province 


Saratoff 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

Tamboff 

Tanrida 

Tula    . 

Tver   . 

Ufa     . 

Vilna  . 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir 

Volhynia 

Vologda 

Voronej 

Vyatka 

YaroslaT 

Seaof  A20T 


Total,     Russian 
Provinces. 

2.  Poland:— 

Kalisz 

Kielce 

Lomja 

Lublin 

Piot-kow 

Plock. 
'  Radom 
ij  Siedlce 
Ij  Suwalki 
ii  Warsaw 


Total,  Poland 


0 

Area 

5-a 

English 

Popala- 

■3  *: 

square 

Uoa 

T.^S 

miles 

a  I. 

s. 

32,624 

2,311,220 

70 

19,110 

1,679.847 

83 

31,638 

1,339,444 

61 

25,710 

3,730445 

106 

24,539 

1,096,670 

44 

11,954 

1,445,600 

120 

25,225 

1,781,861 

70 

47,112 

1,943,491 

41 

16.421 

1,304,78^ 

79 

17,440 

1,376,954 

73 

18,864 

1,403,172 

74 

37,743 

3,264,867 

81 

155,49f 

1,339,764 

7 

35,443 

2,688,933 

101 

59,117 

2,914,344 

49 

13.751 

1436,891 

81 

14,478 

— 

— 

1,902,092 

85,283,101 

44 

4.392 

837,317 

190 

3,897 

692,32}- 

177 

4.6cr 

608,683 

130 

6.491' 

979,701 

130 

4,729 

1,091,281 

230 

4,200 

600,662 

143 

4,769 

716,lti 

150 

5,535 

671.59 

121 

4,84t 

666,93. 

135 

5,623 

1,46543: 

260 

49,157 

8,319,70; 

169 

3i 
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Province 

Are 

Engl 
squ 

a  : 

ish 
are 

ea 

Popula- 
tion 

St 
11 

Province 

Area: 

Euglish 

square 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 

-  C 

mil 

3.  Grnnl-Diichy 
of  Fin'iinil: — 
Abo-Bjiirneborg 
Kuopio 
NvUiid 
St.  Michel . 
Tavastelras 
Ule3,borg    . 
Viborg 
Vasa    . 

Finland 

Total,  European 
Russia     . 

4.  Riisxi'i  inA.Ho  .• — 
Kuban 
Stavropol   . 
Terek  . 

Northern     Cau- 
casia 

nakn  . 

Das]ie-:tan          .  j 

Elizabethpol 

Kriviiu 

Kars   .        .        . 

Kutais 

Tiflis  . 

Trans-Caucasia  . 

Caucasus    . 

Akmolinsk. 
Semipalatinsk    . 
Turgai 
Uralsk 
Lake  Aral . 

9,335 

16,498 

4,58G 

8,8  la 

8,334 

63,971 

16,627 

16,084 

380,501 
277,635 
227,388 
175,110 
245,690 
234,015 
330,823 
339,750 

40 
16 
49 
19 
29 
3 
19 
24 

Samarcand 
Ferganah  0885) 
Semirecliensk    . 
Syr-Daria  . 

Turkestan  . 

Trans-Caspian    . 
Caspian  Sea 

Total,      Central 
Asian  dominions 

Tobolsk      . 
Tomsk 

Western  Siberia 

Trkutfk       . 
Trinii-baikalia    . 
Yakutsk     .        .  ! 
Yeniseisk  . 

Eastern  Siberia . 

Amur  (1886)      . 
Primorskaya 

26,627 

35,654 

152,280 

194,853 

409,414 

680,13. 

716,13; 

671,87f 

1,214,30( 

25 

20 

4 

6 

3,282,44« 

8 

214,237 
169,381 

301,476 

1 

144,255 

6,270,912 

15 

1,548,825 

5,532,021 

2,095,504 

95,870,810 

45 

3 

539,659 
331,159 

1,375,455 
1,256,792 

2 

36,439 
23,397 
26,822 

1,286,622 
667,511 
71y,468 

35 
28 
26 

3 

870,818 

2,632,247 

86, 

358 

2,673,601, 

30 

287,061 

236,868 

1,533.397 

987,186 

421,187 
545,338 
268,671 
458,672 

1 

2 
•1 
•4 

15, 

U.A 
17,C 
10,' 
7,i 
14,( 
17,5 

1 
77 
192 
41 
45 
00 
84 
23 

"744  930     49     i 
597,356:     51 
753,395      44 
677,491      63 
237,114     32 
955,000     67     i 
819,264     18 

3,044,512 

! 

1,680,768 

•5 

1 
172,848: 
715,982 

63,221 
102,786 

•3 
•1 

96,799 

4,784,550 

49 

Am 
>  al 

Saki 

Tota 

ir      Region, 
out 

lalin     . 

888.830 

166,007 

•1 

182,457 

7,458,151 

40 

1 

29,336 

.  14,646 

1 
i 

229,609 
184,631 
176,219 
139,168 
26,166 

480,874 
576,578 
343,485 
647,162 

2 
3 

1 
3 

1,  Siberia    .   ^ 

k,833,496 

4,493,667 

•s 

Total,      Asiatic 
dominions      .  C 

,564,778 

17,483,839 

s 

Kirghiz  Steppe . 

755,793 

1,948,099       2 

Grai 

nu. 

id        Total, 
siau  Empire  i 

,660,2821 

1 

13,364,649 

13 

tin  1889  the  island  of  Sakhalin  was  separated  from  the  Primors" 
province  under  a  separate  governor. 

The  internal  waters  (lakes  and  estuaries)  occupy  the  followic 
areas,  in  square  inik^s  : — In  European  Russia,  25,804  ;  in  Finlan< 
18,471  ;  in  Sil.oria,  18,863;  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.     Tl 
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Seas  of  Azov,  Caspian,  and  Lake  Aral  cover  an  afrgregate  surface 
of  210,025  square  miles.  The  superficies  of  all  Russian  provinces 
have  been  carefully  revised  by  General  Strelbitzky  ;  his  figures 
are  given  in  the  above  for  Russia  in  Asia  ;  those  for  European 
Russia  very  slightly  differ  from  the  above,  the  total  area  of  the 
Russian  provinces  of  European  Russia,  with  all  islands  and 
deltas,  being  now  given  at  1,902,227  English  square  miles. 

Forthe  ethnical  elements  of  the  population  see  Yeak-book  1885,  p.  416. 
The  populations  of  the  Caucasus  appear  as  follows,  according  to  recent 
investigations : — 

Jevct    . 
Kartrelians . 
Georgians 
Mingrelians 
Imeretians 
Pshaves,  Khev- 

zurs    .        .     20,079 
Western  Moun-  Tatars      .      126,000 

taineers    .    188,083     Ealmuks      .        10.707 


Enssbus 

l,91.-i,614 

Poles     . 

8,910 

Germans 

23,613 

Greeks  . 

42,562 

Iranians  :- 

— 

Ossets    . 

127,430 

Persians,  Tat 

IS, 

Talvshins 

132,792 

Kurds    . 

10,01)7 

Armenians 

803,696 

50,992 

310,499 
200,092 
373,141 


Eastern  Moon 
taineers    . 

Tatars . 

Turks  . 

Turcomans, 
ice.    . 

Northern 
Tatars 

Ealmuks 


707,619 

1,027,828 

75,980 

44,046 


According  to  a  recent  partial  census,  the  Jews  number  2,843,364  in  the 
western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Russia  (2,261,863  in  towns),  that 
is  11-3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population;  77,275  in  the  three  town- 
ships of  Odessji  (73,389,  i.e.  36-1  per  cent,  of  population),  Kertch,  and 
Sebastojx)! ;  and  431,800  in  five  governments  only  of  Poland  out  of  ten 
(11  per  cent,  of  population).  Their  aggregate  number  in  Russia  woukf 
thus  exceed  3|  millions. 

II.  Movement  of  the  Populaxigx. 

The  statistics  of  marriage's,  births,  ana  deaths  for  1888,  if  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  appear  as  follows  : — 


- 

Marriages 

1885 

1 

Births 

Birth- 
rate 

Deaths 

Death- 
rate 

Surpios 

Russia  in  Euiope 
Poland      . 
Finland  (1887) 
Siberia    (1887) 
Caucasus(1887) 
Central       Asia 
(Russians  onlv) 
1885         .      '  . 

804,084 
67.-392 
17,17'.) 
23,481 
56,550  ; 

8,540 

4,251.473     47-4 

334,268     400 

81,724     .•!5-7 

212,148     48-4 

268,250     37-2 

52,361  1     — 

2.749,085 

204,031 

42,875 

150,197 

171,708 

41,519 

330 
24-7 
22-5 
34-4 

23-8 

1,502,388 

130,237 

38,849> 

61,951 

97,542 

10,842 

43,097  immiKTated,  and  43,139  emigrated  in  188«. 

The  average  surplus  for  the  last  three  years  was  :  1,663,327  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  157,979  in  Poland,  and  38,130  in  Finland,  gi\ing  thus  a  yearly 
surplus  of  more  than  2,000,000  for  the  Empire. 

The  maximum  mortality  was  in  Perm  (45),  Tobolsk  and  Orenburg  (44), 
Stavropol  (above  40)  ;  and  the  minimum  in  Baku,  Elisabethpol,  Erivan) 
Vitebsk  (16),  and  Courland  (18).  The  maximum  births  were  in  Kuban  (63), 
Orenburg,  Samara  and  Tobolsk  (60  to  54),  while  in  several  provinces  it 
was  more  than  50  in  the  thousand. 
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During  the  years  1867-81,  26-6  per  cent,  of  all  new-born  children  die* 
before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year,  and  42  per  cent,  before  reaching  five 
years. 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  in  Europe  an  excess- 
of  emigration  over  immigration  in  the  case  of  Russians  of  413,645  in  ten 
years,  1876  to  1885 ;  but  the  statistics  are  incomplete.  Emigration  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Of  late  the  Russians,  especially  Jews,  contributed  a 
large  part  to  the  flow  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States;  in  Great 
Britain  the  Russians  numbered  in  1881  nearly  as  many  as  the  French 
(15,271,  much  increased  since).  During  the  years  1871-85  8,767,605 
foreigners  entered  Russia,  but  only  7,525,360  left,  showing  thus  an  immigra- 
tion of  1,242,245  (563,345  Germans,  447,736  Austrians,  9,395  English,  and 
nearly  100,000  Persians).  The  surplus  of  foreigners  who  entered  Russia 
during  the  years  1886-88  (2,478,430)  over  those  who  left  was  278,947, 
while  the  surplus  of  Russian  subjects  who  left  Russia  (1,413,018)  over 
those  who  returned  was  136,129. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  being  agriculturists, 
they  dwell  in  villages,  and  in  1886  the  division  of  population  in  urban  and 
rural,  as  also  the  division  according  ro  sex,  in  1886,  appeared  as  follows  : — 


- 

In  Towns 

In  the  Country 

Males 

Females 

European  Russia 
Poland 
Finland 
Caucasus    . 
Siberia 
Central  Asia 

Total 

9,964,760 
2,125,458 
191,620 
669,085 
345,071 
651,831 

71,760,425 
.5,834,846 
1,984,801 
6,615,462 
3,968,609 
4,675,267 

42,499,324 
4,084,393 
1,067,750 
3,876,868 
2,146,411 
2,448,085 

42,895,885 
4,223,729 
1,108,672 
3,407,679 
2,167,269 
2,879,013 

13,947,825 

94,063,353 

56,122,831 

56,682,247 

The  aggregate  number  of  settlements  reached,  in  1886,  555,990  in  the 
Empire  ;  of  these  1,281  (468  in  Poland)  had  municipal  institutions.  The 
following  are  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns,  mostly  according  to 
estimates  of  1885  and  1886,  if  not  otherwise  mentioned: — 


Russia  in  Europe — 

Towns  Population 

St.  Petersburg  * 
(winter  1889)  1,003,315 
(summer  1889)  861,303 
Moscow  (1884)  753,469 
Warsaw  (1887)  454,898 
Odessa  (1889)  304,000 
Kharkoff(1888)  188,469 
Riga  .  .  175,332 
Kieff  (1887)  .  170,216 
Kazan  (1888)  .  133,208 
Saratoff  (1888)  123,410 
Kishincff  .  120,074 

Lodz        .        .  113.413 
Yilna        .        .  102,845 


Towns  Population 

Orel  (1888)  .  78,404 
Berditcheff  .  77,223 
Samara  .  .  75,478 
Astrakhan(1888)  73,710 
Dunaburg  .  69,033 
Minsk  (1887)  .  67,618 
Nikolaieif  .  67,249 
Nijni-Novgorod  66,716 
Tula  (1887)  .  64,047 
Kherson  (1889)  61,824 
Rostoif  on  Don  61,256 
Bobruisk  (1887)  58,356 
Elisabethgrad 

(1889)  .         .     57,884 
Orenburg  (1888)  58,457 
'  With  suburbn. 


Towns  Population 

Jitomir  (1888)  56,783 


Voronej  . 

56,179 

Taganrog 

56,047 

Vitebsk  . 

54,676 

Reval 

51,277 

Kovno 

50,873 

Byelostok 

50,726 

Krementchug 

.50,018 

Kursk 

49,657 

Ekaterinoslav 

46.876 

Penza  (1887) 

46,221 

Bendery  . 

44,684 

Nye  j  in     . 

44,371 
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Towns           Population 

Towns             Population  i 

Towns            Populatioa 

Cronstadt 

42,603 

Balta      . 

32,983  ; 

Omsk  (1887)  . 

33,847 

Poltava    . 

42,210 

Ivanovo- Vozne 

i 

Samarcand     . 

33,117 

Moghilev 

41,899 

sensk .         . 

32,579  i 

Ekaterinburg 

Akkerman 

41,178 

Sergliievsk     . 

31,413  ! 

(1887) 

33,739 

Kaluga  (1886) 

40,252 

Dorpat    . 

30,643 

Namangan 

31,074 

Lublin  (1886)  . 

40,120 

Ryazan  . 

30,327  ; 

Andidjan 

30,620 

Nijnetaghilsk  . 

40,000 

Mitau     . 

30,039  1 

Shemakha  (1886) 

Brest-Litovsk  . 

39,901 

Finland  (1886)- 

— 

28,545 

Grodno    . 

39,826 

Helsingfors    . 

53,370 

Maikop  (1886) 

27,945 

Tver 

39,280 

Abo 

26,440 

Shusha  (1886) 

26,806 

Simbirsk 

39,047 

Tammerfors   . 

16,744 

Uralsk    . 

26,054 

Novotcherkask 

37,091 

Viborg    . 

16,639 

Yeisk(1886)  . 

25,916 

Simpheropol 

36,503 

Rtusia  in  Asia— 

- 

Nnkha  (1886) 

25,757 

Volsk  (1888) 

37,044 

Tashkent 

121,410 

MaTghelan(1887) 

Elets  (1888) 

36,336 

Tiflis(1886)   . 

104,024 

26,000 

Kamenetz-Podolsk 

Kokand  . 

54,043 

Alexandropol 

35,987 

Baku  (1886)   . 

45,679 

(1886) 

22,670 

Kjev 

35,810 

Irkutsk  (1886) 

43,962 

Jizak 

21,800 

Tambof   . 

35.688 

Ekaterinodar 

Vyernyi . 

21,521 

Yaroslavl 

.  34,799 

(1886) 

39,610 

Elizabethpol 

Perm  (1890) 

39,281 

Stavropol  (1886)  37,017 

(1886) 

20,294 

Tsaritsyn(1888)  35,733 

Tomsk    . 

36,742 

Kutais  (1886) 

20,227 

Smolensk 

34,348 

Khodjent 

34,800 

Tobolsk  . 

20,176 

Sebastopol 

.  33,803 

Vladikavkaz 

Izmail 

33,084 

(1886) 

33,981 

There  are 

34  more  t 

owns,  with  populations  o 

I  from  20,000  to  30,000 

inhabitants,  it 

1  Europe 

\n  Russia  ;   and 

164  tow 

as  w^ith  populat 

ions   of 

more  than  10,000  inhabi 

tants. 

Beligion. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Empire  is  the  Graeco-Russian,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox-Catholic  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent  synod, 
but  maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  patriarchates 
of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod, 
the  board  of  government  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Russian  clergy  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  in 
the  Church,  and  is  restricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and 
prelates  the  privilege  of  proposing  candidates  ;  and  he  transfers  and  dis- 
misses persons  from  their  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claimed 
the  right  of  deciding  theological  and  dogmatic  questions.  Practically, 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

The  points  in  which  the  Graeco-Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are,  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  its 
not  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  authorising  all  individuals 
to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  all  religions  may  be  freely  pro- 
fessed in  the  Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  and  are  still,  however, 
severely  persecuted,  though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended  to  those 
of  the  '  United  Church.'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,0OO,0OC» 
dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone.  The  afEairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
a  Consistory,  both  settled  at  St.  Petersburg.    Roman  Catholics  are  most 
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numerous  in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  tlinse  of  the 
Baltic,  and  j\Iohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  wliile  the  Jews 
are  almost  entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western 
and  south-western  provinces. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different 
creeds — many  dissenters  being  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Ortho- 
dox ;  they  are  onlj'  estimated  as  follows  :  — 


Creed 


Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  (188()),' without  array  and  navy.  !  G5,549,0'J() 


United  Church  and  Armenians 

Roman  Catholics 

Protestants   . 

Jews 

Mohammedans 

Pagans  . 


55,000  f 
8,300,000  I 
2,950,000  ! 
3,000,000 
2,600,000 

2(5,000  I 


The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  62  bishoprics  (eparcliiya),  which, 
according  to  the  last  published  report,  were,  in  1887.  under  8  metropolitans. 
1()  archbishops,  and  43  bishops;  the  latter  had  under  them  15;}  vicars  ;  all 
of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clergy.  The  Greek  Orthodox  population 
of  the  62  bishoprics  in  1886  numbered  65,549,096.  to  which  the  Ortho- 
doxes  of -the  arraj'  and  navy  must  be  added.  There  were,  in  1888,  44,111 
churches,  both  public  and  XJi'ivate  (of  which:  cathedrals^  ()80;  parish 
churcjies,  33,416  ;  ycdinin-yertsifs,  or  nonconformists  recognised  by  Church, 
•J48.  and  14,885  chapels),  with  51,819  priests  and  deacons,  and  41,22C> 
cantors,  &c.  According  to  official  figures  for  January  1,  1889  (much 
differing  from  those  given  for  former  years),  the  monasteries  numbei'ei} 
47(),  and  had  18,128  monks  and  aspirants,  and  274  nunneries  with  48,426 
nuns  and  aspirants. 
■     Other  religions  had  the  following  numbers  of  churches  and  clergy  r — 

Chiu-ches  Priests    |  ChnrcUesrrioits 

Roman  Caih.^  v  -  .  .  5,156  3,629  Mussidman  .  .  .  9,254  16,914 
Latherans(ex"cl.Finland)  1,866  605  Jewish  .  .  .  6,319  5,678' 
Armenian        .         .         .  1,275  2,025  |  Karaims       ...        35  35 

The  Holy  Synod  has  a  capital  of  about  5,000,000^.  sterling  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  various  churches  received  in  1887  11, 8.39,936  roubles  of  donations, 
and  1,953,941  roubles  from  the  Orthodox  brotherhoods.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Synod  in  1890  was:  13,930,376  roubles  contributed  by  the  Imperial 
budget  (for  schools,  1,738,260 roubles)  ;  (Armenian  clergy,  14,204  roubles; 
Catholic  clergy,  1,560,340  roubles ;  Lutheran  clergy,  121,282  roubles ; 
Mussulman  clergy,  50,955  roubles),  and  6,833,068  roubles  contributed  by  the 
Synod,  chiefly  for  schools.     The  total  expenditure  was  20,7()3,444  roubles. 

Instruction. 
Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  In.struction,  and  the  Empire  is  divided  into  14  educational 
districts  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenburg,  KharkoS^i 
Odessa,  Kieff,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  Dorpat,  Caucasus,  Turkestiin,  "West 
Siberia,  and  East  Siberia).     However,  many  special  schools  aro  , 
under  separate  Ministries.     The  total  contribution  for  education  ■ 
from  the  various  Ministries  was  45,093,995  roubles  in  the  budget 
for  1890. 
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Finland  has  a  university  of  its  own  (see  Finland).  Nearly 
4,000  students  are  either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed 
fr  jm  paying  fees. 

The  high  and  middle  schools  of  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Fin- 
land) are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  for  the  year  :  — 


Universities      .... 
Special  high  schools 
I.adies'  university  colleges  (1890) 
Theological  academies 
Medical  academy 
Military  academies  . 
Agricultural  academy       .        , 
iingineering      .... 


Total  high  schools  (still  incomplete) 

Normal  schools 

Normal      seminaries      with       practical 

schools 

Gymnasia  and  progymnasia 
Realschulen       .... 
Technical  and  professional 
Theological  seminaries 
Jlilitary  and  naval  schools       . 


Total  middle-class  schools  for  boys  , 

Girls'  gymnasia  and  progymnasia    . 
„     institutes 


Total  middle-class  school  for  girls 


v.,«,K^     Teaching      Pupils  and 
Number         g^^  "       gt^^ents 


9 

10 
.1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

31 

78 

239 
90 
44 
55 

113 


3,7.53 
190 

127 


13,033 
2.096 
400 
831 
745 
431 
306 
238 


822 

2,815 
[    1,403 

1,049 


18,080 

5,586 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17,297 
21,109 


622      j       — 

343      I       — 

30      I      — 


373 


136,270 

70,174 
7,911 


78.085 


J 

The  ladies'  colleges,  providing  full  University  education,  were  closed  by- 
Imperial  order  in  1887-88.   One  of  them  has  been  reopened  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributed  by  the  State- 
Exchequer  to  the  amount  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  for 
the  gymnasia,  progymnasia,  and  technical  schools,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  by  fees  (about  30  per  cent.)  and  by  donations  of  the  zemstros,  the 
municipalities,  and  so  on.  The  Cossack  schools  (gymnasia,  &c.,  both  for 
boys  and  girls)  are  maintained  by  the  separate  rolsios,  which,  moreover, 
maintain  a  number  of  their  pupils  in  the  governmental  schools.  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  roisJtos  for  schools  was  2,720,123  roubles  in  1888.  The 
Church  contributed  the  same  year  the  sum  of  725,252  roubles.  1,645,681 
roubles  in  1888,  the  costs  for  the  schools  under  the  Holy  Synod  being  paid 
by  either  the  Exchequer  or  the  zemstros  and  the  village  communities. 

The  education  in  Caucasia  appeared  as  follows,  according  to  the  official 
report  for  1888, issued  by  the  School  Administration: — There  were  in  1888 
19  lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  Realschulen,  5  normal  schools,  16  high  schools 
for  girls,  with  a  total  of  10,036  pupils  (6,036  boys,  4,020  girls) ;  31  town 
schools,  9  special  schools,  5  indigenes'  schools,  with  a  total  of  6,660  pupils  ; 
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104  private  schools,  with  3,813  pupils ;  876  primary  schools,  with  51,529 
pupils  ;  151  Armenian  schools,  with  11,129  pupils ;  395  various  schools,  with 
18,335  pupils  ;  2,046  Mussulman  and  Jewish  schools,  with  24,750  pupils. 
The  statistics  of  primary  education  are  as  follows  for  1887 : — 


- 

No.  of  Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Ministry  of  Public  Education — 

District  schools      .... 

181 

13,857 

— 

Town            „          .... 

442 

52,217 



Primary       „          .        .        . 

24,329 

1,219,663 

339,514 » 

Holy  Synod — 

Boys'  schools 

181 

31,593 

_ 

Girls'       „ 

Parish      „...,. 

,  53 
15,471 

— 

9,474 

408,721 

Schools  for  indigenes 

3,415 

52,681 

10,325 

Various 

35 

1,526 

793 

Jewish  schools — 

* 

State      

77 

4,198 

1,063 

Private  and  communal  . 

1,165 

17,279 

5,686 

Primary  schools  under  the  military  . 

22 

993 

43 

Cossacks'  schools — 

For  boys         .        ,        . 

1,280 

52,343 

— 

For  girls 

Total,  primary  education      j 

236 

— 

16,338 

46,880 

1,451,609 

383,236 

408^21               1 

'  Figures  for  the  Dorpat  educational  district  wanting. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  exclusive  of 
Finland,  was  estimated  in  1887-88  to  bo  2,472,627(1,944,057  males,  and 
527,570  females)  ;  but  these  figures  are  incomplete.  Tt  thus  appears  that 
only  2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  are  at  school,  and  in  1888 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  read  and  write. 

A  scheme  of  technical  schools  was  elaborated  in  1888.  and  a  scheme  of 
commercial  and  industrial  schools  was  prepared  in  1889,  a  first  credit  of 
144,000  roubles  having  been  granted  for  that  purpose. 

By  a  law,  April  24,  1890,  the  middle  schools  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
have  been  transformed  entirely  on  the  plan  of  Russian  gymnasia. 

7'he  Press. — There  were  published  in  the  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of 
Finland)  in  1889  8,699  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  24,780,423  copies.  Of 
these  there  were  in  Russian  6,420  works,  18,777,890  copies;  in  Polish  723 
works,  1,836,088  copies;  Hebrew  474  works,  1,132,192  copies  ;  German 377 
works,  744,380  copies  ;  Lettish  203  works,  767,570  copies  ;  Esthonian  115 
works,  544,410  copies. 

Periodicals  number  694  in  1890  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in  the  following 
languages  :  533  in  Russian,  71  in  Polish,  50  in  German,  12  in  Esthonian,  8 
in  Lettish,  10  in  French,  6  in  Armenian,  3  in  Jewish,  5  in  Georgian  2  in 
Finnish,  1  in  Russian  and  Polish,  1  in  Russian,  German,  and  Lettish,  1  in 
Bassian  and  Turkish. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  organisation  of  justice  was  totally  reformed  by  the  law  of  1864; 
but  the  action  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  govern- 
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ments  of  Olonets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has  been 
applied,  but  in  a  modified  form  (in  1889),  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the 
government  of  Arkhangelsk.  In  the  above-named  governments  the  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  has  been  introduced,  but  the  other  tribunals  remain  in 
the  old  state.  The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the  years  1886 
and  1887,  published  in  August  1889,  thus  embraces  only  59  provinces  of 
European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Caucasia  (89,601,400  inhabitants),  and  64 
provinces  for  justices  of  the  peace.  No  juries  are  allowed  in  Poland  and 
the  Caucasus  ;  the  justices  of  peace  are  nominated  by  the  Government  in 
the  provinces  which  have  no  zevutros.  In  Poland  there  are  judges  of 
peace  in  the  towns  only,  their  functions  in  the  villages  being  performed  by 
Gmina  courts,  elected"  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gmina.  Siberia  ha* 
maintained  the  tribunals  of  old  ;  in  the  Steppe  Provinces  there  are  district 
judges,  while  courts  of  higher  instance  are  represented  by  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  provincial  administration. 

There  were  in  1887  2  appeal  departments  of  the  Senate,  10  high 
courts,  80  courts  of  first  instance.  There  were  besides — 1,280  inquiry 
judges  and  1,345  notaries;  2,126  actual  and  3,652  honorary  justices  of 
jjeace.  In  the  unreformed  tribunals  there  were  604  judges,  129  public 
prosecutors,  and  156  inquiry  judges. 

The  activity  of  the  various  tribunals  in  1887,  so  far  as  criminal  affairs 
are  concerned,  according  to  the  official  report,  was  as  follows,  the  figures 
for  prosecutions,  &c.,  being  very  incomplete : — Before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  there  were  785,871  convictions;  before  the  Gmina  courts, 
207,009  criminal  prosecutions  were  terminated  ;  172,073  before  the  courts 
of  first  instance  ;  241  political  criminal  affairs  before  the  high  courts, 
besides  4,947  appeals  ;  and  10,796  criminal  affairs  before  the  Senate. 

A  new  law,  dated  June  21,  1889,  limited  also  to  some  extent  the 
functions  of  the  juries,  especially  as  regards  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
representatives  of  nobility  in  their  elective  functions. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  Prisons, 
the  Russian  Empire  had,  in  1888,  877  prisons  (of  which  120  were  in  Poland), 
and  the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1^88,  appeared  as  follows : — 


— 

Men 

Women 

Lock-ups  of  Russia 
„    Poland 
Hard-labour  prisons 
Depots    ...... 

Unaccounted  for    .... 

69,277 
7,436 
6,957 
3,763 

11,279 

7,207 

1,500 

943 

483 

98,712 

13,133 

Of  these,  822  persons  were  kept  in  prison  by  order  of  the  Administra- 
tion, 3,137  were  women  and  children  following  their  h'isbands  or  parents 
into  exile,  and  1,192  were  insane.  In  the  course  of  1888,  667,021  persons 
entered  the  prisons,  and  668,465  left  (each  prisoner  being  counted  several 
times  as  he  is  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another),  so  that  on  January 
1,  1889,  the  prison  population  numbered  107,401  (97,945  males  and  9,906 
females),  of  whom,  awaiting  trial,  27,383  ;  condemned  to  imprisonment, 
58,348  ;  condemned  to  exile,  14,689  ;  having  to  be  transferred  from  one 
prison  to  another,  6.745  ;  sent  into  exile  by  order  of  the  Administration, 
778 ;  women  and  children  following  exiles,  2,458.     For  exile  to  Siberia, 
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16,077  persons  reached  the  prison  of  Tinmen  (whence  tliey  arc  distributed 
over  Siberia).  Of  tliese  2,000  were  hard-labour  convicts,  the  remainder 
being — runaways,  1,913;  condemned  to  exile  by  courts.  3,119 ;  exiled  by 
order  of  Administration,  3,205  common  law  and  (iSO  political  exiles ; 
women  and  children  following  exiles,  5,184.  Moreover  1,131  convicts  and 
persons  sent  into  exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  were  conve)'ed  to 
the  island  of  Sakhalia,  on  board  steamers.  The  actual  population  of  the 
hard-labour  convict  prisons  in  Siberia  at  the  end  of  18S9  was  10,0(57.  The 
Central  Prisons  in  Russia  have  been  closed  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
tlie  convict  island  of  Sakhalin  at  the  end  of  1889  there  were  (),3r)0  male 
and  712  female  hard-labour  convicts,  and  2,830  male  and  423  female 
released  convicts  ;  to  these  must  be  added  more  than  tiOO  women  who 
followed  their  husbands,  with  about  1,500  children.  The  actual  expenditure 
for  prisons  reached  in  1888  the  sum  of  13,443,883  roubles,  of  which  only 
220,109  roubles  were  obtained  through  the  work  of  prisoners  and  convicts. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  annual  financial  budget  is  usually  published  on  January 
13,  and  since  1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  published  by  the  Control  Administration,  after  a  minute 
revision  of  each  item.  It  consists,  both  for  revenue  and  expen'^^i- 
ture,  of  three  separate  parts  :  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, the  '  recettes  d'ordre'  and  'depenses  d'ordre,'  being  transfer- 
ences of  sums  among  different  branches  of  Administration  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  revenue  (loans,  war  indemnity,  &c.)  and  ex- 
penditure (railways,  military,  public  works). 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  fi'om  1880-89,  in  paper 
roubles,  according  to  a  report  published  by  the  Control  of  the 
Empire  in  the  Official  Messenger  for  December  7  to  12,  1890.  The 
average  yearly  gold  value  of  the  rouble,  as  also  its  official  value, 
taken  for  budget  estimates,^  are  given  in  the  last  two  columns. — 


Real  average 

Official  Value 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Value  of 

of  Paper 

Paper  Rouble 

Rouble ' 

1 

Roubles 

Roubles 

d. 

d. 

1880 

651,016,683 

694,505,31. S 

24-84 

25-37 

1881 

651,751,010 

732.413,150 

25-01 

26-37 

1882 

703,711.508 

701,661.256 

26-25 

25-37 

1883 

698,980,983 

723,()73,258 

23-52 

25-37 

1884 

70(),2(;c.,349 

727,902,(575 

24-03 

25-37 

1885 

7(!4,477.;)15 

806.(514,346 

24-13 

25-37 

188() 

770,546,090 

832,391,851 

2318 

25-37 

1K87 

829,661,423 

838,849,8()0 

21-30 

22-7S 

18S8 

898,531,925 

840,419,494 

22-43 

21-31 

1889 

927,035,439 

857,881,120 

25-12 

22-48 

'  Part  of  custom  duties  (8U,-i!!l»,21!t  roubles  in  lH«y)  beiiijr  paid  in  gold,  tlip  prold  rouble  is 
calculated  at  a  certain  ratio,  dotcnnined  by  the  Ministry  of  Kiiinnce.  Until  18«7  the  ratio 
was  1  rouble  60  copecks  paper  for  rlio  rouble  ill  gold.  It  was  tixeil  ut  1  rouble  67  copecks  in 
1887,  1  rouble  80  copcks  in  IHfiH,  and  1  rouble  70  copecks  in  l!s8'J. 
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The  aggregate  deficit  of  the  ten  years  1878-87  was  241,263,085 
roubles. 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five 
years,  as  revised  by  the  8tate"s  Control,  are  given  as  follows  in 
the  Memoir  presented  by  the  Control  to  the  Council  of  the  State 
in  Df  cember  1889,  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — • 

ACTL'AL   OBDIXABY   REVENUE. 


Sources  of  Bevenne 

1885 

1886 

1887 
1.000 

i       1888 

I8M 

1.  Taxes: 

1,000 

1,000 

1.1100 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

rpubles . 

roubles  , 

ronbles 

A.     Direct. 

Land  and  forests 

101,316 

86,626 

41,102 

40,478 

43,528 

Trade  licences     . 

25,668 

28,020 

28,862 

31,783 

32,856 

5  per  cent,  on  capital . 

3,756 

10,081 

11,677 

11.608 

12,012 

B.     Indiiect. 

Spirits 

231,318 

236,977 

257,624 

265,125 

274,920 

Tobacco 

19,685 

20,190 

24,093 

28,127 

28,178 

Sugar  .... 

13,863 

15,072 

23,162 

17,073 

17,959 

Other    excise    duties 

(naphtha,  matches) 

— 

— 



9,320 

13,777 

Custom  duties     . 

97,226 

102,334 

107,425 

141,310 

138,051 

Stamp  duties 

16,306 

16,198 

18,242 

20,118 

20,613 

Transfer  duties   . 

13,458 

14,354 

13,935 

15,217 

15.985 

Passports,    railway 

taxes,  &c. 

19,701 

19,152 

20,66ff 

31,465 

22,466 

2.  State  Jfonojwiies  : 

Mininsj 

2,008 

2,028 

2,111 

2,550 

2,796 

Mint    .        .        .        . 

520 

447 

350 

164 

394 

Posts  .... 

15,939 

16,383 

17,285 

18,359 

19,249 

Telegraphs  . 

9,316 

9,205 

9,651 

10,507 

10,296 

3.  State  Domains : 

Pent  for  domains 

8,497 

8,529 

8,944 

9,452  " 

10,182 

Sales  of 

823 

690 

630 

(i9l 

879 

. 

Crown  forests 

13,071 

13,180 

13,587 

15,402 

17,207 

. 

Crown  mines 

4,307  , 

4,452 

6,587 

7,267 

7,246 

State  railways      .         .  , 

10,601   1 

12,757 

18,334 

22,330 

33.426 

J 

4.  licdempt'um  of  Land:    \ 

j 

1 

Liberated  serfs    .         .  ■* 

39,608 

41,788 

43,285 

43.052 

42,416 

Crown  peasants  . 

4,977 

5,331 

45,672 

49,218 

49,332    • 

Liquidation  fund 

7,000 

7,000 







5.  Mlscellancovs : 

Railway  debts     . 

43,728 

43,538 

37,428 

64,657 

49,550 

Banking  operations     . 

6,163  i 

3,720 

16,612 

8,774 

11,391 

Crown  debts 

16,205 

18,605 

21,754 

20,758 

19,269 

Aid    from   munici-         ; 

palities    .        .         .  j 

14,160  ' 

16,237  1 

14,483 

11,510 

13,283 

Various        .         .         .  i 

21,673 

15,201  . 

22,286 

19,467 

16,855 

6.  "-Recettes  d'ordre'        .  ! 
Total  ordinary  revenue  . 

3,582 

3,450  ; 

3,775  1 

1 

2,170 

2,921 

764,478 

770,546 

829,661  ; 

898,532  < 

927,035 

86o 
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- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

state  debt       . 

263,595 

264,119 

280,908 

279,432 

270,693 

Higher     institutions    of 

the  State 

2,137 

2,145 

2,098 

2,146 

2,065 

Holy  Synod     . 

10,717 

10,021 

10,999 

11,017 

11,186 

MiJiistries  : 

Imperial  House  . 

10,560 

10,560 

10,560 

10,560 

10,560 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

4,120 

4,465 

4,736 

4,705 

4,591 

War     .... 

209,067 

211,892 

210,953 

212,096 

225,989 

Kavy   .... 

38,469 

41,638 

39,959 

40,915 

40,784 

Finances 

106,177 

116,779 

109,459 

107,637 

107,662 

State's  Domains  . 

22,866 

22,527 

22,355 

22,131 

24,435 

Interior       . 

71,337 

72,609 

72,579 

72,710 

75,663 

Public  Instruction 

20,364 

21,188 

20,684 

21,478 

21,941 

Ways    &  Communica- 

tions 

22,949 

25,826 

25,834 

29,931 

36,066 

Justice 

20,146 

20,374 

20,443 

21,237 

21,622 

State's  Comptrol 

3,093 

3,179 

3,186 

3,328 

3,501 

State's  studs           . 
Total      . 

1,018 

1,072 

1,097 

1,096 

1,123 

806,614 

832,392 

835,850 

840,420 

857,881 

Including  redemption 

operations   . 

57,261 

52,426 

54,402 

41,161 

40,234 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  was  again  in  excess  of  the  estimates  in 
1889,  the  figures  being  as  follows,  according  to  the  Controller-General's 
report : — 


1889 

Estimates 

Actual  Revenue 
and  Expenditure 

Ordinary  revenue  and  recettes  d'ordre  . 

Ordinary    expenditure    and    d6penses 

d'ordre 

Difference       .... 

Extraordinary  revenue  .... 
Left  from  former  budgets      . 

Total  extraordinary  revenue   . 
Extraordinary  expenditure    . 

Total  balance  .... 

Roubles 
865,462,965 

860,954,828 

Roubles 
927,035,469 

857,881,126 

+  4.508,037 

9,378,786 
20,320,059 

+  69,154,313 

62,899,603 
20,747,782 

29,698,845 
34,207,000 

83,646,885 
104,958,000 

— 

+  47,878,198 
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The  snrplns  in  the  ordinary  revenue  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  of 
revenue  from  excise  duties  on  spirit  (17,992,000),  customs  (17,038,000),. 
payments  of  railways  (16,185,000),  forests  (4,413,000),  and  other  small 
items. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  revenue,  the  surplus  is  partly  due  to  a  real 
surplus  in  railway  payments  (11,425,000),  and  partly  to  operations  on  the 
conversion  of  the  debt  (40,491,000).  The  surplus  in  extraordinary  ex- 
jjenditure  arises  from  a  payment  of  60,000,000  roubles  made  to  the  Bank. 
for  covering  part  of  the  Turkish  war  debt,  and  from  a  sum  of  18,000,000 
roubles  spent  in  buying  out  Treasury  bonds. 

The  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1890  and  1891  appear  a» 
foUows : — 


Bkvkkuk. 


Soorces  of  Revenue 

1890 

1891 

BonUea 

Bonblea 

I.  Ordinary  revenue : 

Direct  taxes — 

Land  and  personal       .... 

42,848,827 

42,983.879 

Trade  licences 

32,750,000 

33,930,000 

On  capital 

Total  direct  taxes     , 

Indirect  taxes — 

11,557,800 

11,905,500 

87,156,087 

88,819,379 

Excise  on  spirits 

253,338,580 

259,480,880 

„       „   tobacco 

. 

26,705,000 

28,205,000 

„       „   sugar   . 

•. 

20,186,000 

20,161,000 

„       „  naphtha 

. 

9,029,500 

9,528,500 

„       „   matches 

. 

3,829,000 

4,524,000 

Customs  duties     . 

121,474,000 

110,655,000 

Stamp  duties 

Total  indirect  taxes  . 
Mint,  mines,  post,  and  telegraphs    . 

46,758,188 

59,074,904 

491,319,268 

491,629,284 

34,665,053 

34,868,402 

State  Domains 

83,766,234 

88,879,174 

Redemption  of  land  :  State's  peasants 

53,557,932 

53,432,468 

Liberated  serfs 

42,244,157 

42,270,199 

Miscellaneous    ....... 

Total  ordinary  revenue 
II.  •  Recettes  d'Ordre ' 

96,189,320 

97,300,038 

888,898,051 

897,198,944 

2,593,267 

3,568,626 

The  •  cost  for  covering  extraordinary  expenditure  '  mentioned  in  the- 
next  page  is  taken  from  the  sums  disposable  at  the  Treasury,  chieflv  made- 
up  of  sums  disposable  from  former  loans;  it  also  includes  15,231.000' 
roubles  which  accumulated  for  the  payment  of  coupons  and  obligations 
not  drawn  by  their  owners  for  a  long  time. 
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Sources  of  Eevenue 

1890 

1891 

III.  Extraordinary  revenue  : 

War  contributions     ..... 
Perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia 
Reimbursement  of  railway  loans 
Receipts  on  account  of  Eastern  loans 
Special  capitals  returning  to  Treasury 

Total  extraordinary  revenue 

Cost  for  covering  extraordinary  expenditure 

Total  revenue    .  '      . 

Roubles 

3,439,583 

600,000 

9,600,000 

2,229,882 



Eoubles 

3,337,139 

713,000 
3,700,000 

6,000,000 

15,869,465 

13,750.139 

40,508,466 

47,794,812 

947,869,239 

962,302,521 

EXPENDITUKB. 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Ordinary  expenditure : 

1.  Public  debt- 
ee) Interest  and  capital,  State  debts 
(b)        „        railwaj^  obligations-. 

2.  Higher  institutions  of  the  State  . 

3.  Holy  Synod 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Foreign  Affairs 

War 

Navy 

Finances ... 

State  Domains 

Interior   ... 

Public  Instruction  . 

Ways  &  Communications 

Justice     . 


State  Control 
Direction  of  studs 


Unforeseen 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 

II.  *  Depenses  d'Ordre '         .        .        . 

III.  Extraordinary  expenditure : — 

1.  For  railways  and  ports  .        . 

2.  Reform  of  armament    . 

3.  Special  reserves  of  food  supplies  , 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure 
Total  expenditure 


1890 
Roubles 

203,254,765 

62,891,427 

2,025,313 

11,347,315 

10,560,000 

4,833,883 

222,041,314 

39,193,553 

114,413,569 

24,526,997 

77,004,875 

22,908,625 

55,089,857 

23,205,236 

4,024,783 

1,135,770 

9,000,000 


887,457,282 


2,593,257 


Roubles 

191,588,636 

65,153,405 

2,081,300 

11,355,914 

10,560,000 

4,950,631 

226,652,168 

43,759,924 

115,067,796 

25,914,902 

80,296,885 

22,935.781 

57,367,310 

24,101,999 

4,293,798 

1,249,946 

8,000,000 


895,330,395 


3,558,626 


45,318,700 

10,500,000 

2,000,000 


57,818,700 


947.869,239 


42,913,500 

20,(X)0.0(K) 

600,000 


63,413,500 


962,302, 521 
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As  a  whole,  tLe  agarregate  ortlinanr  expenditure,  apart  from  outlay  on 
public  works,  has  increased  between  the  rears  1877  and  1890  from  587 
million  roubles  to  1)47  million  roubles,  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  having 
meanwhile  increased  from  114  millions  to  266  millions. 

The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  Russian  debt  on  January  1, 
1890:— 


5    per  ct.  Dutch,  1778  and  1815     . 

tj        „       Interior,  1817     .     .         .        . 

5        „  „         1820-55   . 

4>        „       Exterior,  184D  and  1860 

4  „       CousolicLited,  1859 

5  „  .,  1860  . 

3  „  Exterior,  1859 

4  „  State's  Bank  metallic  bonds,  1860 

5  „  Exterior,  1862  ... 
5  „  State's  Bank  bonds,  1859-62  . 
5k  „  Rente,  1862  .... 
0'  „  State's  Bank  bonds  1863-81    . 

5        „      Anglo-Dutch,  1864-66     . 

5  „  Lottery  Interior  loans,  1864-66 

5  „  Eastern  Interior  loans,  1S77-79 

6  „  Gold  bonds,  1883    . 
5  „  Bonds,  1884    . 

5        „       Gold  bonds,  1885    .        . 

5        „       Railway  bonds 

4        „      Interior  loan,  1887  . 

4        „       Perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank 

To  various  institutions    .... 

4i  per  ct.  Treasury  bonds 

Polish  Debt 

4  per  ct.  Metallic  obligations,  1S44 
Liquidation  certificates,  1831-52     . 


14,600,000 

38,572,952 

f  68,871,020 

t  41,918,365 

4,980,000 

153,8.^5,186 

288,377 

2,699,800 

30,712,800 

15,000,000 

525,678,850 

67,555,500 

182,816,000 

j  45,887,000 

i    3,131.300 

171,140,000 

743,906,.50O 

50,P00,000 

25,000,000 

36,000,000 

100,000.000 

99,629,900 

3,147,377 

4,262,518 

249,000,000 


Dutch  guldens 
paper  roubles 
roubles  gold 
paper  roubles 
pounds 
paper  roubles 

ff 
pounds 
roubles  gold 
pounds 
paper  roubles 


Dutch  guldens 
pounds 
paper  rouble? 

>i 
roubles  gold 
piiper  roubles 
roubles  gold 
paper  roubles 


14,141,450  roubles  gold 
35,863,922  paper  roubles 


BoxDs  OF  State  Railways. 


4  per  ct.  Nicholas  Railway,  1867-69       .     •    . 

4  and  4^  per  ct.  Consolidated  obligations 

5  per  ct.  Consolidated  obligations  .     •    . 

Obligations  of  railways  bought  by  the  State 

Paper  Cukrescy. 

1,046,295,384  roubles  in  circuhition,  covered 
by  211,472,495  roubles  in  gold  . 


Grand  total 


■  548,097,000  francs 
14,628,000  pounds 
632.734,000  roubles  gold 
J  17,821,141 
1 10,309,000  paper  roubles 


568,559,743  paper  roubles 

f     60,48  7,000  Dutch  guldens 
40,439,100  pounds 
.^48,097,000  francs 
995,174,161  roubles  gold 

13,021,504,190  paper  roubles 
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Reckoning  the  pound  sterling  as  equal  to  6r.  40c.  in  gold,  and  the 
rouble  in  gold  as  equal  to  Ir.  70c.  in  paper  money,  the  State's  Control 
gives  (in  the  Off.  Mess.,  Dec.  17,  1890)  all  liabilities  of  the  Empire,  inclu- 
sive of  the  debt  for  the  redemption  of  land,  as  follows,  in  paper  money,  on 
January  1,  1889,  and  January  1,  1890 : — 


- 

Jan.  1,  1889 

Paid  in  1888 

Jan.  1, 1890 

state  debt  inclusive  of  the 
paper  currency  (568,559,743 
roubles)  and  50,000,000 
roubles  to  the  Bank  of  the 
State   

Railway  obligations 

Redemption  of  land 

Total 

Paper  roubles 

3,029,145,412 

1,367,161,883 

469,041,150 

Paper  roubles 

247,734,500 

727,129,240 

8,027,450 

Paper  roubles 

3,594,731,133 

1,465,379,243 

465,129,650 

5,465,348,445 

982,891,290 ' 

5,525,240,026 

The  money  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  was  : — 


- 

Jan.  1,  1889 

Jan.  1, 1890 

Bullion 

Paper  roubles         .... 

Total  in  paper  roubles   . 
Treasury  bonds,  stamps,  &c.,  paper 

Roubles 

67,540,069 

217,370,633 

Roubles 
134,709,950 
182,597,059 

338,942,756 
83,914,415 

411,603,973 
53,491,858 

As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  they  were  at  the  same  date  : — 


- 

Jan.  1,  1889 

Jan.  1, 1890 

Debts  of  railways  to  the  State 
Debts  of  municipalities  and  local 
treasuries 

Total 

Paper  roubles 
1,198,683,426 

179,851,828 

Paper  roubles 
1,237,509,900 

184,784,762 

1,378,535,426  « 

1,422,294,662 

'  Payment  only  nominal,  representing  conversion  of  some  loans. 

'  1,765,304,083  roubles  were  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  State's  control. 

On  February  8, 1890,  a  new  4  per  cent,  loan  was  concluded,  through  the 
International  and  Discount  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  90,000,000  roubles 
(360,000,000  francs),  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  the  5  per  cent. 
Anglo-Dutch  loans  of  1864  and  1860,  and  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the 
loan  of  1855.  The  bonds  will  be,  like  those  above  mentioned,  of  125,  625, 
and  3,125  metallic  roubles,  redeenjable  in  80  years,  and  free  of  every  tax 
or  duty.  The  price  of  issue  will  be  93  per  cent.  Another  4  per  cent, 
loan,  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  gold  roubles,  or  11,865,000^.,  was  con- 
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eluded,  on  March  21,  1890,  for  the  redemption  of  the  seventh  5  per  cent. 
loan  of  18G2.  The  bonds  will  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  preceding,  and 
redeemable  in  81  years. 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in 
the  budget  estimates  for  1891  apjsear  as  follows : — 
State  Debt. 

Roubles,  gold  Paper  roubles 
A.  Loans  concluded  in  metallic  value : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital      .         .         .  19,427,587  — 

Interior          „                 „              ...  8,264,995  — 
Obligations  of  State  railways,  interest  and 

capital 318,823  — 

Banking  expenses 28,220  — 

Loss  on  the  depreciation  of  the  jjaper  rouble  —  16,823,174 


Total  A —             44,862,799 

B.  Loans  concluded  in  paper  roubles  : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital      .        •         .  3,982,285 

Interior          „                 „              ...  —            142,743,552 


Total  B.      ...                 .                     —  146,725,837 

Railway  Debt  {to  he  repaid  by  the  railwayt). 

Railway  obligations,  interest  and  capital  .       36,947,211  — 

Banking  expenses 38,745  — 

Loss  on  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble            —  22,191,547 


Total  railway  debt     ....  —  62,651,405 

PajTnents  for  old  coupons  and  obligations 

not  drawn  by  their  owners  in  former  years  —  2,502,000 

Total —         256,742,041 

n.  Local  Finance. 

The  actual  annual  receipts  of  the  provincial  assemblies  (the  zemstros), 
which  were  32|  milhon  roubles  in  1881,  reached  47,291,233  in  1887,  of 
■which  26,916,181  roubles  were  levied  in  land  taxes  (out  of  43-8  millions 
foreseen  in  the  estimates),  5,982,565  from  various  other  taxes,  and  5,760,580 
only  from  taxation  of  trade.  Of  the  585,300,000  acres  which  pay  the  land 
tax,  235,000,000  acres  belonging  to  peasants  pay  an  average  of  6-3  copecks 
per  acre,  while  the  351,000,000  acres  belonging  to  landlords  pay  an  average 
of  33  copecks  per  acre.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  zemstvos  reached 
the  same  year  44,449,999  roubles,  that  is,  an  average  of  1-6  rouble  per  male 
of  population.  Of  that,  11  per  cent,  was  spent  for  the  administration  of 
the  zemstvos,  23  per  cent,  for  hygiene  and  medical  help,  17  per  cent,  for 
education,  and  37  per  cent,  for  obligatory  expenses. 

The  aggregate  budgets  of  the  towns  of  European  Russia  and  Poland 
reached  in  1887  48,570,494  roubles  of  income  and  49,517,111  roubles  of 
expenditure.  Only  5  towns  have  each  an  income  above  one  million  roubles. 
The  aggregate  debt  of  all  towns  reached  in  1882  26,842,177  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  46 
provinces  of  Russia  proper  for  1881 ;  they  reached  the  sum  of  32^  million 
roubles;  that  is,  an  average  of  Ir.  16c.  per  male  soul  of  population. 
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Defence. 
I.  Fkontier. 

Russia  has  an  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west, 
Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula  ;  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw  ;  Ivangorod 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  ;  Brest-Litovski  on  the  Bug.  As  the 
Vistula  line  remained  unprotected  on  the  rear  from  a  possible 
invasion  through  Eastern  Prussia,  new  fortifications  have  beeii 
raised  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses.  Western  Poland,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula,  remained  also  quite  unprotected,  but  new 
fortifications  are  being  raised  now  about  Kielce,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lysa-Gora  Mountains  in  South-west  Poland.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

Between  Poland  and  the  Duna  is  the  citadel  of  Vilna,  while 
other  works  are  being  carried  out  on  the  river  Niemen.  The 
river  Duna  is  defended  at  its  mouth,  at  Riga,  Dunaburg,  and 
Vitebsk.  On  the  west  frontier,  south  of  Poland,  are  several  old 
fortified  places  which  are  being  restored.  The  lower  course  of 
the  Dniester  is  defended  at  Bendery  and  Akkermann  ;  behind 
this  line  are  Bobruisk  and  Kiefi* ;  the  entrance  to  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bug  is  defended  by  Kinburn  and  Ochakov.  The  Baltic  coasts 
are  defended  at  Riga,  Dunamunde,  Reval,  Narva,  Cronstadt, 
Viborg,  Fredericksham,  Rochtensalm  Island,  Sveaborg  Islands, 
Hangceudd,  Abo,  and  the  Aland  Islands.  The  Black  Sea  coast  is 
defended  by  the  batteries  of  Odessa  and  extensive  strong  works 
at  Nikolaiefi" ;  in  the  Crimea  Sebastopol  has  been  refoi'tified,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  has  various  lines  of  defence,  while  small 
fortifications  are  fouixd  at  Kertch,  Yenikale,  Kafia,  Azov,  and 
Taganrog.  There  are  numerous  fortified  posts  on  the  Caucasian 
coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion. 
Batum  has  now  a  large  arsenal  and  is  fortified.  The  Caucasus 
itself  has  numerous  fortifications  of  varying  importance  : 
Yekaterinodar  on  the  Kuban  ;  Adagan,  Krymskaya,  and  Bakan 
on  affluents  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river  ;  Vladikavkaz  on  the 
Terek,  and  Nalchik  on  one  of  its  left  affluents  ;  Derbend  on  the 
Caspian  ;  Gunib  and  Deshlagar  in  Dagliestan  ;  Tiflis  ;  Akaltsik, 
Alexandropol,  Erivan,  and  the  recent  annexations  Kars,  Ardahan, 
and  Batum.  In  the  Asiatic  dominions  are  Krasnovodsk  and 
Chikishlar  on  the  Caspian  ;  Chat,  Kizil-Arvat,  Askabad,  and 
Sarakhs    on    the   Persian    frontier ;    Nukus  and    Petro-Alex- 
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androvsk  on  the  Khiva  frontier  ;  on  that  of  Bokhara,  Katy- 
kurgan  and  Samarkand,  Ura-tube  and  Khojent  ;  on  that  of 
Kashgar,  Karakol  and  Naryn.  In  the  interior  of  Russian 
Turkestan  are  several  fortified  places,  as  at  Kazalinsk,  Kara- 
inakchi,  and  Tashkent.  All  these  latter  are  earthworks,  of 
importance  only  against  the  Asiatic  neighbours  of  Russia.  On 
tlie  Pacific  coast  there  are  fortifications  at  Nikolaievsk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour,  and  Vladivostok, 


II.  Army. 

Since  January  13,  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  "With  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  militarv  service  is  organised  as  follows  : — Out  of  more  than 
850,000  young  men  reaching  every  \e.ir  their  21st  year,  about 
260,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  in  the  2ud  reserve,  or  *  Za- 
pas.'  The  period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  five  years  in  the 
active  army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  1 3  years 
in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  '  Zapas ' ;  7  years  in  active 
army  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  ;  and  3 
years  in  the  active  army  and  1 5  years  in  the  reserve  in  Caucasia. 
In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the  right  of  keeping  the 
men  for  another  six  months  under  the  coloui-s. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
dergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  1888,  out  of  the  862,254  young  men  liable  to  military 
service,  19,807(4,024  Jews)  did  not  appear  ;  148,737  were  found 
too  weak  for  military  service  ;  about  200,000  inscribed  in  the  2nd 
reserve  as  being  single  workers  in  their  families,  and  249,087 
were  taken  into  the  armv,  besides  2,400  Caucasian  natives,  out 
of  29,490  liable  to  service.  The  contingent  for  1890  was  260,000 
men,  besides  2,400  Caucasians.  The  men  inscribed  in  the  reserve 
troops  are  convoked  for  drill  six  weeks  twice  a  year. 

The  '  Zapas.' formerly  a  simple  militia,  was  reorganised  in  1888,  ami 
the  duration  of  the  service  prolonged  to  43  years,  instead  of  40.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Tlic  tirst  part  has  the  character  of  reserve  troops 
and  includes  all  those  who  have  passed  through  active  ser\'ice,  as  also  those 
who  have  not  been  taken  into  the  active  army,  though  able-bodied.  It  is 
intended  chiefly  to  complete  the  active  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  enables 
Russia  to  call  out,  in  case  of  nee<l,  19  classes  of  drilled  conscripts.  The 
second  part,  or  opoltchenie  (including  all  able-bodied  men  who  have  served 
in  the  fir>t  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service  as  not  fully  able- 
bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  families),  can  be  called  out  only  by 
an  Imperial  manifesto,  and  onlv  for  orsraiiiing  c^rps  cf  militia. 
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The  Cossacks,  who  constitute  11  separate  voisJios  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Semiryetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  Usuri— the  latter  erected  to  a  separate  roisko  in  1889),  are  divided 
into  three  classes  :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  with 
their  arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  third  with  arms  but  without  liorses.  Each 
voisko  is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  Part  of  the  Cossack 
cavalry  is  incorporated  in  the  field  troops,  togetlier  with  regular  cavalry. 
The  obligations  of  each  voislto  are  regulated  by  separate  laws. 

The  indigenous  troops,  which  number  in  time  of  peace  23  squadrons  and 
2  companies,  are  organised  from  Caucasians. 

By  the  law  of  December  18,  1878,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  is  declared  obligatoiy  in  Finland.  The 
Finnish  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  each  with  18  officers  and  r>05 
men,  and  number  in  all  4,833  and  1  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1886 
obligatory  military  service  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  but, 
according  to  the  law  of  June  9,  1887,  the  Mussulman  population  of  Cauca- 
sia has  had  a  tax  imposed  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  paid  from  January  1, 
1890,  instead  of  military  service. 

The  Russian  army  is  divided  into  :  (a)  field  troops ;  {h)  fortress  troops  j 
(c)  local  troops  ;  (<Z)  reserve  ;  (<?)  second  reserve  or  Zapas  ;  (/)  auxiliary 
corps.    Its  numerical  forces,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  are  as  follows  : — 

Peace-footing. 

The  peace-footing  in  1890  was  as  follows  : — 

A.  Field  Troops  :  {a)  Infantry. — 192  regiments  (12  of  the  guard), 
divided  into  48  divisions;  each  regiment  has  4  battalions  and  1  detach- 
ment of  non-combatants,  and  is  divided  into  4  companies  (96  armed  soldiers 
each).  Total,  768  battalions,  348,864  combatants,  exclusive  of  13,440 
officers,  sub-officers,  and  musicians ;  20  regiments  of  army  riliemen  of  2. 
battalions  each  =  40  battalions,  17,920  combatants,  660 ;  42  J  battalions 
of  riflemen  (4  Guard,  8  Finnish,  4  Caucasian  battalions  and  4  drujinas^ 
4  Turkestan,  8  Transcaspian,  10  East  Siberian,  1  Crimea  company),  20,500 
combatants,  894  officers  ;  33  line  battalions  (20  Turkestan,  8  West  Siberia, 
and  5  East  Siberia)  =  165  companies  =  19,780  combatants,  679  officers  r 
and  4|  battalions  of  Cossacks  =  3,888  combatants,  being  thus  a  total  of 
887f  battalions  of  infantry,  410,952  combatants. 

(ft)  Cavalry.— ^QTegiments  (4  of  cuirassiers  [4  sq.  each],  2  hussars,  and 
48  dragoons),  of  6  squadrons  each — the  6th  squadrons  being  '  cadre ' 
troops  =  828  squadrons,  57,416  combatants :  1  Finnish  dragoon  regiment, 
870  men  ;  and  32  Cossack  regiments  (185  sotnias  or  squadrons),  26,440 
combatants ;  being  a  total  of  519  squadrons,  84,926  combatants  of  cavalry. 
2  squadrons  of  Crimea  Tartars,  2  sotnias  of  Usuri,  being  a  total  of  576 
combatants,  must  be  added  to  the  above.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into  21 
divisions  (2  of  the  guard  and  14  of  the  army,  which  includes  1  Cossack 
regiment  each),  1  Caucasian  (4  regiments  of  dragoons),  and  4  Cossack 
divisions  (16  Cossack  regiments).  All  the  cavaliy  is  kept  in  time  of  peace 
on  the  war-footing  of  144  armed  men  in  the  squadi-on,  ready  to  be  moved 
at  once  after  the  addition  of  a  few  harness-horses,  while  56  squadrons  (one 
in  each  regular  regiment)  remain  for  the  formation  of  reserves.  The  32 
Cossack  regiments  have  with  them  14  mounted  batteries  incorporated  into 
he  cavalry  divisions. 

(<?)  Artillery. — 51^  field  artillery  brigades  (48  of  6  batteries  each; 
1  Turkestan,  of  7  field  and  3  mountain  batteries ;  2  Siberian,  of  4  batteries). 
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being  a  total  of  98  heavy,  185  light,  and  23  mountain  batteries.  Of  these 
30  are  kept  on  a  war  footing  of  8  guns  each,  and  276  have  horses  for 
4  guns  each  =  l,34i  guns,  55,753  combatants:  31  mounted  batteries  =  182 
guns,  5.332  men ;  5  sortie  batteries.  10  guns  each,  and  2  reserve  sortie 
}  atteries,  6  guns  each  =  62  guns,  795  men ;  8  mortar  batteries  in  2  regi- 
ments (created  September  1889),  6  guns  each,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
wir  =  48  mortars,  6,096  men:  thus  being  a  total  of  352  field  batteries, 
"42  guns,  and  48  mortars,  67,976  men  ;  to  which  the  14  above-mentioned 

anted  Cossack  batteries  =  84  guns,  must  be  added. 

(<f)  The  Engineers'  Cor/>«, reorganised  in  1888,  comprises:  17  battalions 
of  sappers,  each  of  5  companies  (about  100  men  each) ;  5  companies  of 
sapperis  (2  Turkestan,  2  Siberia,  1  Transcaspian);  8  battalions  of  pontoneers, 
each  of  2  companies,  having  each  102  carts  and  one  bridge  700  feet  long  ; 
17  field  telegraph  companies  (40  miles  wire  and  2  stations  in  each)  ;  1  tele- 
graph instruction  company  ;  6  battalions  of  railway  engineers  (2  in  Trans- 
caspian); 4  railway  cadre  companies ;  8  torpedo  companies  ;  and  6  engineer 
trains  (parks)  divided  into  60  sections,  each  of  which  has  the  tools,  Jcc^ 
necessary  for  an  infantry  division ;  being  a  total  of  34^  battalions  (6 
brigades)  with  trains  and  23  parks  =  19,325  men. 

(<•)  The  Train  comprises:  5  train  cadre  battalions  =  18  companies :■ 
18,630  men  and  officers ;  48  flying  artillery  parks,  of  4  divisions  each ; 
15  mobile  artillery  parks  for  cadres,  4  divisions  in  each  :  3  siege-parks, 
2  in  European  Rus.sia  (12  8-inch  guns,  60  heavj-  and  144  light  6-inch  guns, 
116  4-inch  guns,  and  130  mortars  in  each),  and  1  Caucasian  (320  guns  and 
mortars) ;  2  siege  engineer-parks,  being,  together  with  the  hospital  detach- 
ment, a  total  of  35,130  men. 

The  total  of  the  Field  Troops  is  thus  619,173  combatants,  and  abont 
28,000  officers. 

(B.)  The  Cossacks,  first  calling  under  arms,  comprise : — 

Don  Cossacks:  19  regiments,  110  squadrons  of  cavalry  8  mounted 
batteries,  48  guns:  and  1  reserve  batter}-,  3  guns;  total.  17,792 combatants. 

Kuban :  1 1  regiments  and  3  squadrons  of  cavalry  =  69  squadrons ; 
4  battalions,  of  4  gotniat  each,  and  10  cadre  detachments  (220  men) ;  and 
i  moimted  batteries,  20  guns  ;  total.  13,575  combatants. 

Terek :  4  regiments  and  1  squadron  =  25  squadrons  and  1  mounted 
liattery,  8  gims  ;  total,  3,759  combatants. 

Astrakhan :  4  squadrons,  602  combatants. 

Orenburg:  6  regiments  and  3  squadrons  =  33  squadron.=,  and  3  horse 
batteries,  14  guns  ;  total.  6.232  combatants. 

Ural :  3  regiments  and  2  squadrons  =  19  squadrons,  2,808  combatants. 

Siberian  :  3  regiments  =  18  squadrons,  2,697  combatants. 

Semiretchensk :  1  regiment  =  4  squadrons,  650  combatants. 

Transbaikalia :  1  regiment  =  6  squadrons  and  2  horse  batteries,  1,983 
combatants. 

Amur  :  2  squadrons.  655  combatants. 

Usuri  (formed  in  1889,  formerly  part  of  the  Amur  Voisko)  :  2  companies, 
abont  240  combatants. 

Total,  288  squadrons.  20  infantry  companies,  and  20  horse  batteries  = 
4»2,184  combatants:  out  of  which  4^  battalions,  185  squadrons,  and  14 
hatteries  (32.736  combatants)  must  bo  deducted.  That  is,  103  squadrtms 
and  6  batteries.  19.448  combatants,  after  the  deduction  of  the  Cossack 
forces  incorporated  into  the  field  troops. 

(C.)  The  Reserve  Troops  have  been  reorganised  in  1889,  so  as  to  have 
100  battalions  ready  to  muster  as  many  regimen' s  in  ca.se  of  mobilisation ; 
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while  those  of  Caucnsns  liave  so  been  reorganised  (partly  byre-forming  the 
local  militia)  that  the  Caucasus  military  district,  which  formerly  could 
muster  but  10  regiments  for  the  field,  will  have  16  regiments  fit  for  action 
outside  Caucasia.     According  to  the  new  organisation  they  comprise  : — 

9  regiments  =  18  battalions,  formed  in  1889  (:?  in  Russia,  G  in  Caucasia)  ; 
107  cadre-battalions  of  5  companies  each  ;  and  12  Caucasian  cadre-bat- 
talions (created  in  1889)  =  58  companies;  being  a  total  of  1365  battalions 
of  infantry,  68,300  combatants  ;  and  5  artillery  brigades  (5  heavy,  20  light, 
and  6  half-mounted  batteries)  =  98  guns,  4,334  men  and  officers. 

Total  reserve  troops  72,634  men  and  officers. 

(D.)  The  Local  and  Auxiliaey  Troops  comprise:  14,110  men  of 
infantry ;  12,319  of  cavalry  (inclusive  of  6  squadrons,  7,969  men  of 
gendarmes);  25,310  men  of  f<irtress-troops  ;  37,800  frontier-guards  (re- 
organised in  1889) ;  and  numerous  local  detachments. 

Total  local  and  auxiliary  troops  above  105,000  men  and  officers. 

The  total  peace  footing,  inclusive  of  general  staff  (1,920  officers)  and 
officers'  schools  (865),  thus  represents  an  aggregate  of  nearlj'  814,000  men 
and  officers  (812,078.  witliout  the  local  detachments). 

War'/coting. 

According  to  the  new  organisation,  the  war-footing  of  each  unit  is  as 
follows : — 


- 

Officers 

Combat- 
ants 

Xon-com- 
bantants 

i     Horses 
]  exclusive 
of  Traill 

The  Infantry  Regiment  (4  batt.)  . 

79 

3,867 

156 

166 

„     Riflemen  Battalion 

21 

960 

54 

50 

„     Dragoon  Regiment  (6  squad.) 

36 

920 

70 

1,025 

„     Cossack  Cavalry  Regiment  (6 

xotnias)         .... 

28 

889 

82 

1,103 

„     Heavy  Battery  (8  guns) 

6 

237 

23 

44 

,,     Light  Battery  (8  guns)  . 

6 

205 

23 

44 

„     Mounted  Battery  ((>  guns)     . 

5 

180 

28 

131 

„     Sapper  Battalion  (1  gun) 

23 

959 

81 

108 

According  to  Colonel  Grierson's  estimates  the  estimated  war-footing 
appears  as  follows : — 


Hen 


Officers    iOfflcials 


Combatants 


Non-com- 
batants 


Russia  in  Europe  .  36,778 

Caucasia         .        .  5,318 

Transcaspian .         .  441 

Turk  estan  and  Omsk  ^  1 ,367 

Irkutsk  and  Amur .  j  849 

Total       . 


44,753 


4,387 

728 

66 

180 

127 


11,770,206 ; 

I    248,342 

'      20,257 

69,444 

41,415 


85,476 

15,196 

1,064 

4,545 

2,220 


5,488    2,149,664  ;  108,491 


343,408 
68,411 

4,573 
19,712 

7,718 


443,822 


Guns 


3  380 
300 

30 
108 

58 


3,87G» 


*  The  slege-parkg  not  included. 
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Combatants 

(Officers,  8ab- 

offieecs, 

Hnaiciaiis 

innlnded) 

Horses 

Gnns 

Fleld-troopi: — 

General  staff  and  chief  command  . 
851    battalions    of    infantry  and 

riflemen 

33  line  battalions  .... 

348  squadrons  of  regular  cavalry  . 

349  field  artillery   batteries  (ex- 
clusive of  the  ie  sally-batteries 
and  inclusive  of  6  foot  mountain- 
batteries)   

34J    engineer   battalions,   and    8 

torpedo  companies     . 
All  trains  and  siege-parks 

3,500 

839,314 
32,406 
53,418 

76,707 

29,944 
145,963 

1,500 

43,421 

1,914 

35,652 

71,851 

7,016 
189,268 

2,792 
1,238 

,  185  squadrons  of  Cossacks  (28,192 
men    and    34,144  horses)  with 
their  14  mounted  batteries  (2,570 
men  and  1,834  horses  and  84 
guns)          

31,762 

35,978 

84 

918A    battalions,    533    squadrons, 
382  batteries      .... 

CossacTis  (all  three  divisions) : — 

330    squaflrons  of    Don  with  23 
horse-batteries    .... 

191  squadrons  of  Kuban  with  5 
horse-batteries    .... 

32  companies  of  Kuban  Infantry, 
about          

56    squadrons    of    Terek  with  2 
horse-bat  terie.^,  about 

12  squadrons  of  Astrakhan,  about 

48        „           „   Ural, 

111       „           „   Orenburg  with  7 
horse-batteries,  about 

90    other    sf^uadrons,     3    horse- 
batteries,      30     companies     of 

.    Transbaikalian  Infantry,  6  com- 
panies of  Usuri  Cossacks  . 

1,181,252 

50,500 

27,170 

6,000 

9,378 
1,632 
6,528 

16,800 
19,722 

369,022 

56,035 
29,940 

480 

8,323 
1,790 
7,160 

18,629 
14,893 

4,114 

140 
30 

10 

40 

758  squadrons,  68  companies,  and 
50  horse-batteries  ;  or,  exclusive 
of  the   185  squadrons,  and   14 
horse-batteries  mentioned  under 
the  above  heading      .        • 

(137,730) 
I     105,968 

(137,210) 

1 
1 

101,232 

(240) 
156 
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Combatants 
(Officers,  Sub 

1 

officers, 

Horses 

Guns 

Musicians 

included) 

^\'*  Reserve.— 

0    regiments    of    infantry  =  510 

battalions  each  .... 

406,956 

19,626 

— 

109  battaliors  of  infantry     . 

106,166 

872 

— 

20  artillery  brigades  (3  heavy  and 

1  light  battery  in  each) 

17,520 

15,800 

640 

34  sapper  companies 

8,194 

782 

— 

3  railway  battalions  =  12  companies 

3,210 

147 

— 

527  battalions,  46  engineer  com- 

panies, and  80  batteries  of  First 

Reserve,  about    .... 

542,046 

37,227 

640 

Second  Reserte,  or  '  Zapas : ' — 

It  consists  of  '  cadres  '  for  instruc- 

tion, organised  in  time  of  war. 

If  mobilised,  it  must  supply  the 

subjoined  contingents : — 

201  infantry  and  ritiemen  battalions 

227,733 

1,005 

— 

112  squadrons         .... 

20,720 

23,856 

— 

1  Finnish  squadron 

184 

181 

— 

48  battei-ies 

29,136 

3,360 

192 

4  sapper  battalions 

5,160 

32 

— 

56  cavalry  detachments 

7,560 

7,560 

— 

Total,  about    .... 

290,493 

28,602 

192 

Local  Troops : — 

Peace  -  footing  —  the   war- footing 

being    dependent    upon    many 

causes  not  to  be  foreseen   . 

101,039 
2,220,798 

15,500 

— 

Total  war-footing  . 

551,581 

5,098 

Altogether  it  is  considered  as  probable  that  in  case  of  war  European 
Russia  could  have  in  the  first  line  of  battle  19  army  corps  reinforced  each 
by  one  division,  thus  making  an  army  1,355,000  men  strong.  The  reserve 
troops,  together  with  about  400,000  men  of  the  militia,  might  give  a  second 
army  in  the  second  battle-line,  about  1,100,000  men  strong. 

A  new  law  submitting  the  employes  on  railways  to  military  authority  in 
case  of  mobilization  was  promulgated  on  March  12,  ]  890. 

III.  Navy. 

The  Russian  navy  consists  of  two  great  divisions — the  fleet  of 
the  Baltic,  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  Each  of  these  two  fleets 
is  again  subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in  or  near 
the  Baltic,  and  two  in  or  near  the  Black  Sea.  The  divisions  carry 
the  white,  blue,  and  red  flag — an  arrangement  originating  with  , 
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the  Dutch— but  without  the  rank  o£   the  admirak  being  con- 
nected with  the  colour  of  the  flag. 

On  July  1,  1890,  the  strength  of  the  various  di-visions  of  the 
Russian  nsivj  was  returned  officially  as  follows  :  —I.  The  Baltic 
Fleet,  comprising  26  completed  ironclads  (3  ships,  2  battery 
frigates,  both  out  of  service,  4  turreted  frigates,  1  cruiser,  3 
1  latteries,  3  two-turreted  monitors,  and  10  one- turreted  monitors), 
7  belted  ships  (6  belted  cruisers  and  gunboat)  ;  the  follo\ring  202 
unarmoured  steam  vessels  :  1  frigate  (24  guns),  5  corvettes  (75 
guns),  9  clippers  (100  guns),  2  torpedo  cruisers,  6  cruisers  (95 
guns),  5  sea-going  and  19  river  steamers,  13  gunboats,  15  large 
and  80  small  torpedo  boats,  7  imperial  yachts,  2  transports,  8 
schooners.  27  steamboats,  23  sailing  craft  (1  corvette),  and  229 
arious  small  boats  for  the  ser^•ice  of  the  port.  II,  The  Black 
ea  Fleet,  including  5  ironclads  (3  ships,  Catherine  II.,  Tchesma, 
and  Siiwpe),  and  2  Popoffkas  ;  the  following  67  unarmoured 
vessels  :  2  cruisers  (Pamyat  Mercuria  and  Zabiyaka),  1  torpedo 
cruiser  (Sacken),  16  steamers,  6  gunboats,  11  large  and  12  small 
torpedo  boats,  1  imperial  yacht  (Standard),  13  schooners,  and  4 
steamboats  ;  6  sailing  craft  and  68  small  craft  for  the  service  of 
the  port.  III.  The  Caspian  Flotilla,  consisting  of  9  armed  and  2 
unarmed  steamers,  6  sailing  vessels,  and  6  small  craft.  IV.  The 
Siberian  Flotilla,  comprising  the  following  vessels,  all  unarmoured: 
1  clipper  (8  guns),  4  gunboats  (24  guns),  of  which  the  Koreetz 
(1,213  tons),  3  schooners,  2  large  and  4  small  torpedo-boats,  3 
sea-going  steamers,  1  transport,  and  3  river  steamboats  ;  and  19 
small  craft  for  the  use  of  the  port.  V.  The  Aral  Flotilla,  6 
steamers.  YI.  The  Amu-daria  Flotilla,  established  in  1888,  con- 
sists of  2  steamers.  The  Pacific  Squadron  consisted  of  2  armoured 
ships,  3  unarmoured  cruisers,  and  2  gunboats. 

The  ironclad  fleet  of  Russia,  comprising  44  vessels — 32  in  the 
Baltic,  7  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  5  building — was  made  up,  at  the 
end  of  1890,  of  the  ships  given  in  the  following  table.  The  number 
of  guns  is  exclusive  of  pieces  of  small  calibre  and  mitrailleuses. 


Greatest 

Gons 

If  ames  of  Ironclads  and  when 
lannched 

Thick- 
ness of 
Armour 
atwatCT- 

Indica- 

Displace- 

Knots 
hour 

Xumber.     Calibre 

tedHorse 
power 

ment,  or 
Tonna^ 

line 

Turret  ships:— 

Inches 

Peter  the  Great,  1872      . 

14 

4 

4  12-inch 
2  12-iQch 

6,258 

9,340 

14-0 

Alexander  II.,  1887. 

14 

14 

4  9-inch 
8  6-inch 

8,550 

8,440 

16-0 

(  i2  12-inch 

Nicholas  I.,  1889     . 

14 

14    1  4  9-inch 

9,000 

8,440 

16-0 

I 

8  6-inch 
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Uames  of  Ironclads  and  when 
launched 

Greatest 
Thick- 
nes.s  of 
Armour 
atwater- 
line 

Guns 

Indica- 
ted 
Horse- 
power 

Displace- 
ment, or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
per 
hour 

Xumber 

CaUbre 

Turret  ships : — cont. 
Catherine  II. -v   pear-shapod 

1886          .            redoubt, 
TrliAemn      L     armoured 

,00..           '          withl2-in. 

Io0(>           .           and  14-in. 

Sinope,1887  >       pi-ites 

Inches 
16 

16 

16 

I3{ 
13  j 
131 

6  12-inch 
7  6-inch 

6  12-inch 
7  6-inch 

6  12-inch 
7  6-inch 

9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

10,180 
10,180 
10,180 

15-5 
15-5 
15-5 

Navarin  *          .        .        . 
Twelve  Apostles  *     . 
Trekh  Svyatitelei,  1890  . 
Georgiy  Pobedonosets  '   . 

— 

. 

— 

— 

— 

Cruisers,  belted : — 
Minin,  1878     . 

7 

icj 

4  8-inch 
12  6-inch 

5,290 

5,740 

12-0 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  1874 

6 

12  { 

8  8-inch 
4  6-inch 

5,222 

4,600 

12-5 

General-Admiral,  1873     . 

6 

12 1 

8  8-inch 
4  6-inch 

4,472 

4,600 

120 

Dmitri  Donskoi,  1881 

6 

16) 

I 

2  8-inch 
14  6-inch 

7,000 

5,796 

15-5 

Vladimir  Monomakli,1883 

6 

16  j 

4  8-inch 
12  6-inch 

7,700 

5,796 

15-0 

Tamyat  Azova,  1888 

Admiral  Nakhimoff  (par-  \ 
tially  belted  barbette  i 
cruiser),  1885    .        .   J 

Gangut,  1890  . 

Rurik '     .        .        .        . 

6 

10 

9 

16 1 

2  8-inch 
14  6-inch 

8  8-inch 
10  6-inch 

8,000 
8,000 
5,858 

6,000 
7,780 
6,592 

ISO 
17-5 

Twrret-sMps  (jtea-going) : — 

Admiral      Tchitchagoflf,  v 

1868  ....]■ 

6 

2 

11-inch 

2,060 

3,512 

10-8 

Admiral  Spiridoff,  1808  . 
Admiral  Greig,  1868 

Admiral  Lazareff,  1867    . 

Frigates,  battery : — 
Baiiaz-Pojarski,- 1867 

6 

4^ 

2 
3 

11 -inch 

11 -inch 

3  11 -inch 

1  9-inch 

8  8-inch 

2  6-inch 

2,007 
2,030 

2.004 
2,835 

3,740 
3,546 

3,630 
4,505 

100 
10  3 

10-1 
12-5 

10  { 

Petropaulovsk,^  1805 

H 

(0 

(?) 

2,808 

6,040 

— 

Battery  slaps : — 
Pervenets,  1863 

Netron-Menya,  1864 
Kreml,  1865    . 

H 

n 

,.( 

14 
14 

10  8-inch 

4  6-inch 

1  9-inch 

14  8-incli 

14  8-inch 

1,067 

1,632 
1,120 

3,279 

3,494 
3,665 

90 

8-0 
8-5 

Ships  in  course  of  construction. 
Keduccd  to  harbour  service  ship,  or  hulk. 
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Greatest 

Kames  of  Ironclads  and  when 

Thick- 
nesB  of 

Guns                T    1- 

jlndica- 

)     veA 

Displace- 
ment, or 

Knots 
per 

laaDcbetl                     Ariuour 

1  Hone- 

Hue 

Xamhrr      Calibre     j  P»*« 

Tonnage 

boor 

Tmo-turreted  monitors: — 

Inches 

j 

Tchaiodeika,  18G7   . 

l! 

4    I      9-inch  1     786 

2,026 

8-7 

Eousalka,  1867 

4     '      9-inch  j     705 

1,960 

8-0 

Smertch,  1864. 

2    \      9-inch 

700 

1,520 

8-0 

Sififfle-turreted  momtort : — 

i 

Streletz 

\ 

A 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

444 

1,431 

6-0 

Edinorog 

i     460 

1,407 

60 

Latnik . 

i     490 

1,516 

6-0 

Bronenosetz 

480 

1,382 

6-0 

SST.    :Vi86i 

.4i 

9-inch 

432 
453 

1,565 
1.565 

6K) 
6-0 

Lava    . 

335 

1,591 

7-2 

Penin  . 

338 

1,549 

60 

Vestchun      .                        1 

629 

1,449 

6-0 

Eoldan 

480 

1,666 

6-0 

drcMlar  ironcladt : —           j 

Vice-AdiniralPopoflf,1875  \     16 

2 

1  12-inch 

3,066 

3,590 

8-2 

NoTgorod,  1873        .        .19 

2 

1  11-inch 

3,000 

2,706 

6-6 

Deck-protected  cruisen  : — 

Admiral  Koniilof,  1«87   .  '     2i  » 
Rynda,1885    .                .       ll» 
Vityaz,1885    .        .        .       l|» 

14 

6-inch 

8,260 

5,030 

18-5 

10 

6-inch 

3,000 

2.950 

14-0 

10 

6-inch 

3,000 

2,950 

14-0 

Belted  gun-reael : —             i 

'  firozyaschiy,  1889  .        •  j       2 

— 

— 

2,000 

1,492 

— 

'  Slope. 

Note. — ^The  12-inch  grun  weighs  40  tons ;  11-inch,  28  tons  ;  9-inch,  12i  to  15  tons ;  8-inch, 
■■  ■!!« ;  6-inch,  4^  tons.  The  weights  of  the  new  guns  for  ships  in  course  of  construction  ar^ 
-    T.eh  gun,  53  tons  ;  8-inch  gun,  14  and  15J  tons. 

Until  1886,  the  most  powerful  vessel  completed  for  the  Bassian  ironclad 
fleet  was  the  mastless  turret-ship  Peter  the  Great.  She  resembles  in  de- 
sign and  construction  the  great  mastless  turret-ships  of  the  British  navy, 
more  especially  the  Dreadncmgkt,  though  of  larger  size,  her  length  being 
330  feet,  and  extreme  breadth  63J  feet.  The  three  ironclad  ships,  the 
Tchesiua,  Catherine  II.,  and  Sinope,  are  still  more  powerful  vessels  than  the 
Peter  the  Great.  They  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  which  are  : — Length 
between  perpendicuLirs,  320  feet ;  extreme  breadth,  69  feet ;  mean  draught, 
26  feet.  The  armour  of  the  Sinope  lias  a  thickness  of  from  16  to  18  inches 
above  the  belt,  and  12  inches  in  the  casemates.  It  will  be  armed  with  2 
1 2-inch  guns  (50  tons),  the  range  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  13  miles.  The 
yicTiolas  I.  and  the  Alexander  II.  are  also  formidable  vessels.  Both  these 
— sels  are  sister  ships,  326  feet  long  and  67  feet  broad.  The  Nicholas  I. 
protected  by  a  belt  8  feet  wide  and  14  to  4  inches  thick,  with  a  12-inch 
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backing  of  wood.  It  is  armed  with  2  12-inch,  4  9-inch,  and  8  6-inch  guns, 
besides  10  2-inch  and  a  number  of  smaller  rapid-firing  guns  and  torpedo- 
ejectors,  and  has  a  steel  turret  with  10-inch  armour.  A  new  sister-ship  to 
both  these  was  begun  in  1887,  and  two  others  in  1889,  at  Nikolaieff  and 
Sebastopol. 

Next  to  these  ships  come  the  five  belted  cruisers.  The  Duhe  of  Edin- 
hvrgli  and  the  General- Admiral  are  each  270  feet  long  between  perpen- 
■diculars,  and  48  feet  broad,  built  of  iron  sheathed  with  wood.  The  battery 
■deck  of  these  cruisers  is  not  protected  by  armour,  the  guns  being  so 
arranged  as  to  fire  in  all  directions.  Tlie  Minin,  converted  into  an  ocean 
cruiser  in  1878,  is  299  feet  long  and  49  feet  broad.  The  Vladimir 
Monomahh  and  Dmitri  Donslwi,  are  sister  ships,  and  are  295  feet  along  the 
water-line,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  52  feet ;  draught  of  water  at  stern 
25  feet.  The  Admiral  NaMimoff  (14  guns)  has  been  found  needing 
^.Iterations,  amounting  almost  to  complete  reconstruction. 

Next  in  the  list  of  sea-going  cruisers  stand  the  four  ironclads  named 
after  admirals — i.e.  the  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  Admiral  Spiridoff,  Admiral 
Greig,  and  Admiral  Lazareff.  They  are  turret-ships  of  the  tj'pe  of  the 
Prince  Albert  in  the  Eoyal  navy,  the  tun-ets  being  encased  in  6-  and  4-inch 
armour.  The  Kniaz-Pojars¥i  is  a  central-battery  belted  ship,  272  feet 
long,  49  feet  broad,  and  is  fully  rigged. 

The  belted  cruiser  Pamyat  Azora,  or  Remembrance  of  Azoff,  is  378  feet 
long.  She  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  Imiicriexise  of  the  British  navy, 
but  is  less  heavily  armed. 

In  1889  a  new  ironclad  ship,  Navarin,  was  begun  building  at  St. 
Petersburg,  as  well  as  two  ironclads  on  the  Black  Sea,  Tj'elih  Stnjatitelei 
and  Twelve  Apostles ;  two  torpedo  boats,  Hocliland  and  Nargen,  at  Abo  ; 
the  torpedo-cruiser  Kazarshy  and  2  torpedo-boats,  Adler  and  Anakria,  at 
Elbing,  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  Gangut,  built  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  a 
length  of  278  feet  and  a  beam  of  62  feet,  and  is  armed  with  9  big  guns. 

The  Volunteer  Fleet,  destined  for  commerce  and  transport  of  exiles  to 
Sakhalin  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  war  purposes  in  time  of  war,  numbers 
7  cruisers. 

The  imperial  navy  was  commanded  in  1890  hj  99  admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  rear-admirals,  and  generals,  l,350captains,  lieutenants, and  mid- 
shipmen. Besides  the  above,  1,986  officers  of  various  grades  belonging  to 
special  branches  of  the  navj%  such  as  pilots,  engineers,  artillerists,  were 
borne  on  the  active  list.  The  effective  number  of  sailors  of  the  Imperial 
navy  during  the  same  period  serving  afloat  was  27,096.  They  are,  like  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  levied  by  recruitment.  The  period  of  service  in  the 
navj^  is  ten  years,  seven  of  which  must  be  spent  in  active  service  and  three 
in  the  reserve. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  foreign  landholders  in  Poland  reached  32,243 
(29,370  Prussian)  in  1885,  as  against  570  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious decade  ;  their  aggregate  holdings  reached  2,361,000  acres. 
But,  according  to  a  law  passed  in  March  1887,  the  acquisition  of 
land  in  Poland  and  South-western  Russia  is  forbidden  to  aliens — 
the  aliens  now  owning  land  there  being  bound  either  to  sell  their 
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estates  in  five  years  to  Russian  subjects,  or  to  become  naturalised 
Russian  subjects  themselves. 

In  1882  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  Russia  proper — that 
is,  1,018,736,800  acres — were  registered,  and  their  distribution 
appeared  as  foUows  : — 


- 

Acres 

Per  cent. 

Town  lands,  monasteries,  and  other  institutions. 
Private,  or  held  by  companies     .... 
Held  by  peasant-communes.        .... 
Crown  .        .  -      . 
Attached  to  imperial  domains     .... 

23,143,600 
252,103,000 
317,5.34,500 
406,064,900 

19,890,800 

23 

24-7 
31-2     1 
399 
1-9 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  landed  proprietors  ; 
22,396,069  male  peasants  held  in  village  communities  252,103,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  communities  had  purchased  2,059,268 
acres ;  moreover,  there  were  481,358  private  land  proprietore, 
holding  altogether  252,102,000  acres  of  land,  distributed  as 
follows  : — Nobility,  114,480  landholders,  197,156,500  acres  ; 
'  merchants  '  and  artisans,  70,634  landholders,  31,569,700  acres; 
peasants,  278,179  landholders,  15,195,100  acres;  various,  18,065 
landholders,  3,377,900  acres ;  and  various  private  companies, 
4,792,800  acres.  In  Poland  55  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  arable 
land.  One-half  of  the  total  area  is  private  property,  two-fifths 
belong  to  peasants,  and  one-tenth  to  the  State  and  various  in- 
stitutions. 

The  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  village  communities 
of  liberated  serfs  is  seen  from  the  following  accounts  up  till  October  1, 
1890.  The  accounts  are  shown  separately  for  Russia  and  the  Western 
provinces,  where  the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more  liberal  for  the 
peasants,  according  to  the  laws  of  1863. 


Bnssia 


Western  Ptots. 


Number  of  male  peasants  who  redeemed  the  I 

land  with  State  help          .         .         .         .  6,620,053 

Number  of  acres  redeemed  .        .        .         .1  61,341,190 

Value  of  the  land,  in  roubles        .        .         .  =  719,546,949 

Average  price'  of  the  allotment     .         .        .  |  106r.  08c. 

Average  size  of  allotment,  in  acres        .        .  ;  9-4 

Average  price  of  the  acre     .         .        .        .  i  llr.  40c. 
Average  former  debt  of  the  landowner  to  i 

the  State  mortgage  bank,  per  allotment  .  I  37r.  42c. 
Average  sum    paid    to    the  landlord,  per  | 

allotment i  68r.  66c. 


2,513,202 

25,475,638 

162,181,389 

64r.  53c. 

100 

6r.  35c. 

27r.  03c. 

37r.  50c. 


Moreover,  84,473  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (1,734.076 
acres),  for  the  sum  of  20,055,658  roubles,  m  South  Russia  and  the  Western 
Provinces,  according  to  the  laws  of  1868-88,  which  recognise  private 
ownership  of  land. 
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In  1882,  out  of  1,098,507,000  acres  registered  in  European  Russia 
proper,  the  distribution  of  arable  land,  meadows,  and  forests  appeared  as 
follows,  in  percentage  of  the  area  under  each  description  of  land  holdings : — 


- 

Arable 
Land 

Forests 

Meadows, 
Pasturage 

Unproduc- 
tive 

Peasants'  holdings . 
Private  holdings     . 
Crown  and  domains 

Total  per  cent,  of  area  • 

53-8 

27-2 

1-7 

10-1 
37-6 
64  3 

26-6 

23-3 

1-6 

9-5 
11-9 
32-4 

26-3 

38-7 

15-9 

191 

Croj}s.—The  cereal  crops  of  Eussia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Finland) 
for  the  last  two  years  are  seen  from  the  following,  in  thousands  of 
quarters  : — 


European  Eussia,  1888  . 
„  „        1889   . 

Poland,  1888  . 
1889  . 


Wheat       Rye       Barley      Oats     Various      Total     Potatoes 


30,859 
21,647 
1,722 
1,618 


88,000 
66,846 
5,804 
4,545 


17,036 

14,016 

1,405 

943 


66,411 
59,305 
4,212 


24,816 

16,343 

1,001 

429 


227,123 

178,157 

14,146 

10,163 


38,006 
36,722 
20,011 
19,515 


In  1888  152,070  acres  were  under  tobacco  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Caucasia,  yielding  1,573,080  cwt.,as  against  1,624,000  in  1887  and  1,298,240 
in  1886.  There  were  in  1888  no  less  than  345  tobacco  factories,  which 
worked  813,260  cwt.  of  tobacco  (11,910  cwt.  imported),  and  manufactm-ed 
no  less  .than  45,640  cwt.  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  No  less  than  93,988 
cwt.  of  Russian  tobacco  was  exported,  so  also  29,025,080  cigarettes  and 
164,500  cigars.  Under  vineyards  there  were  about  16,000,000  acres,  but 
only  361,000  acres  were  under  proper  culture.  The  yield  was  4,550,000 
gallons,  of  which  150,000  produced  in  Crimea. 

The  cotton  crops  in  Turkestan  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and 
yielded  325,148  cwt.  of  new  cotton,  one-half  of  which  is  the  American, 
and  the  other  half  the  local  cotton  tree. 

In  1888  Eussia  in  Europe  (without  Poland)  had  19,633,340  horses, 
24,609,260  horned  cattle,  44,465,450  sheep  (about  9-5  millions  of  fine 
breeds),  and  9,243,000  swine,  showing  thus  a  notable  diminution  against 
1882.  Poland  had,  same  year,  1,204,340  horses,  8,013,400  horned  cattle, 
3,754,665  sheep,  and  1,499,100  swine. 


II.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia,  nearly  one-third  is  under  forest. 
It  appears  from  recent  investigation  that  the  following  areas  are  under 
forest  in  European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia  (the  two  latter 
incomplete)  :— European  Russia,  422,307,000  acres ;  Poland,  6,70(;,(X)0  ; 
Finland,  50,498,000;  Caucasia,  18,666,000:  total,  498,177,000  acres. 

The  decrea.se  of  the  area  under  forest  since  the  begiiming  of  the  cm- 
tury  is  reckoned  at  about  23  per  cent. 

An  important  measure  was  taken  in  1888  for  the  protection  of  forests, 
most  of  which  have  been  jilaced  under  a  special  committee  appointed  in 
each  province  of  European  Russia.  Some  forest  lands  have  been  recognised 
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as  'protective*  for  rivers,  &c.,  and  they  can  in   no  case  be  destroyed, 
felling  of  timber  in  these  tracts  being  submitted  to  severe  regulations. 

m.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  If 
steadily  increasing.  The  statistics  during  the  years  1880  and  1884-87  arc 
given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Gold 

PlBti- 
nam 

saver 

Lead '  Zinc 

Cop- 
per 

«||lronjsteel    Cc^  ^^   S^i 

Kilogrammes 

Tons 

Thon.sands  of  tons 

18«) 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

43,276  .  2,947 
35,673  i  2,237 
33,012  !  8,591 
33,448     4,317 
34,856     4,243 

10,107 
9,664 
11,253 
13,336 
15,380 

1,146 
632 
715 
777 
974 

4,256 
4,443 
4,568 
4,195 
3,567 

3,203 
6,819 
4,272 
4,6n 
4,9U 

448 
580 
528 
533 
603 

293 

368 
363 
363 
354 

307 
307 
193 
3tf 
813 

3,389 
3,930 
4,3*8 
4,567 
4,462 

353 
1,478 
1,904 
L973 
3,69C 

779 
1,085 
1,133 
1,197 
1,135 

Gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Siberia  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  silver  from 
the  following  districts,  vrith  the  amount  obtained  1886:  Altai,  22,145  lbs.; 
Semipalatinsk,  3,055  lbs.;  Nertchinsk,  1,914  lbs.;  Caucasus,  1,112  lbs.; 
Finland,  1,036  lbs. :  total,  29,262  lbs.  Cobalt  is  found  in  the  Elisabethpol 
government  of  Caucasia  (2,736  lbs.  in  1887);  also  manganese  ore  (57,290 
tons  of  ore).     Mercury  was  extracted  to  the  amount  of  140,800  lbs. 

The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  in  South  Russia  is  becoming  an  important 
centre  of  mining.  It  has  now  6  ironworks,  which  employ  6,241  people, 
and  has  a  yearly  production  of  5,606,500  roubles.  There  are  also  1!) 
machinery  works,  employing  about  900  people. 

The  iron  industry  develops  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  on 
imported  iron  which  have  reduced  the  imports  of  pig  iron  from  278,400 
tons  in  1884  to  129,000  tx>ns  in  1887.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  188T 
■was : — 


;  Smelting 
'  Furnaces 

Pig  Iron 

- 

Smelting 
Famaoes 

Pig  Iron 

Ural  region       .         61 
Moscow  region .  j       23 
Poland      .        .  !       20 
South  &  South-  i 
"West  Russia    .           7 

Tons 

328,290 

70,519 

59,923 

67,042 

Siberia 
Finland    . 
Crown  Works   . 

I 

Total. 

3 

4 

10 

Tons 

3,614 

15,785 

57,604 

128 

602,777 

The  production  of  iron 
HI  the  Urals  (198,060  tons) 
IB  steadily  increasing.     It 

(363,580  t 

and  Pola 

was  dis 

ons  in  1887)  was  c 
Qd  (61,410).     The 
tributed  as   foUow 

liefly  con 
Droductio 
s  in   188 

centiated 
n  of  steel 
7:   North 

Bnssia,  74,060  tons  ;  Poland,  51,624  tons  ;  South  Russia,  46.120  tons ;  Urals, 
*7,945  tons  :  Moscow  region.  29,130  tons ;  Finland  and  Siberia,  2,879  tons ; 
total,  241,758  tons  (213,000  tons  in  1887). 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery,  which  was  valued  at  2J 
million  roubles  in  1867,  rose  to  nearly  10  nuUion  roubles  in  1885,  and  has 
much  increased  since. 
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The  coal  mines  on  the  Don  are  yearly  extending;  in  1884  they  occu- 
pied 13,950  men  and  135  engines,  the  produce  reaching  1,624,720  tons, 
but  it  rose  to  2,024,000  tons  in  1887,  and  to  4,033,000  tons  exported  in 
1889.  The  next  important  coal-fields  are  those  of  Kielce,  in  Poland 
(1,954,000  tons),  and  around  Moscow  (284,000 , tons).  The  total  extrac- 
tion of  coal  in  1886  was: — Coal,  3,971,900  tons  ;  anthracite,  536,900  tons  ; 
brown  coal,  &c.,  67,900  tons:  total,  4,576,500  tons.  The  Caspian  naphtha 
industry  is  also  extending  very  rapidly,  as  seen  from  the  above  figures  ;  its 
various  produce  is  also  better  utilised.  The  production  of  naphtha.  Sec, 
during  the  year  1886  is  seen  from  the  following: — Eaw  naphtha:  Baku, 
1,940,900  tons;  Kuban,  17,509  tons;  various.  15,000  tons;  total,  1,972,400 
tons.  Benzine,  267  tons;  oil  for  burning,  619,790  tons;  heavy  oils  for 
greasing,  41,385  tons.    It  has  been  increasing  since  as  follows,  in  tons  : — 


Kerosine  Oil 

Tear 

Raiv  Naphtha 

1887 

1888 

(Baku  alone)  1889 

2,676,000 
3,128,000 
3,313,000 

714,000 
822,000 
986,000 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  and  working  of  minerals 
was  398,172  in  1887,  and  the  number  of  water  and  steam  engines  in  the 
Empire  respectively  was  1,099  and  1,855,  showing  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  100,000  horse-power. 

IV.  Manufactures. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  mines,  and  industrial 
establishments  in  European  Russia  (without  Poland  and  Finland)  was 
62,801  in  1885,  employing  994,787  workpeople,  and  producing  a  value  of 
1,121,040,270  roubles.  The  20,381  manufactories  of  Poland  employed 
139,650  workmen,  and  produced  a  value  of  185,822,200  roubles.  The 
Caucasus  had  in  1884  14,244  manufactories,  mostly  small,  with  43,502 
workmen,  producing  a  value  of  34,759,000  roubles,  chiefly  in  silk ;  while 
the  389  manufactories  of  Finland  yielded  1,674,688Z.  In  European  Russia] 
only  545  manufactures  have  a  j'early  production  above  500,000  roubles 
and  2,417  above  100,000  roubles. 

According  to  another  estimate,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  mining-J 
industries,   nor  of  those  which  pay  excise  duties  (spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and^ 
tobacco),  the  manufactories  of  the  Empire  having  a  yearly  productivity  of 
more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Numbers 

People 
employed 

Yearly  Production 

Average  Produc-    i 
tion  per  Workman  * 

1886 
1887 

20,847 
21,247 

759,495 
789,322 

Roubles 
1,043,997,000 
1,120,252,000 

Roubles          1 
1,375            ^ 
1,419 

Of  the  people  employed  in  1887  there  were  19,033  boys,  8,311  girls^ 
184,144  women,  and  577,834  men.  The  small  manufactories  having  a 
3'early  production  of  less  than  1,000  roubles  numbered  in  1887  54,486, 
with  91,681  people  employed. 

The  larger  manufactories  were  distributed  as  follows  in  1887  : — 
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- 

Xnmbers 

[  People  employed 

Productioa 

Roubles 

Articles  of  food 

7,869 

79,550 

335.654,000 

Animal  produce 

4.425 

43,876 

79,495.000 
485,020,000 

Textiles  .... 

3,096 

419,448 

Stones,  glass,  &c.     . 

2.380 

67,346 

28,965.000 

Metals     .... 

1,877 

113,300 

112,642.000 

Wood       .... 

1,093 

30,703 

25,688,000 

Chemicals 

588 

21,134 

21,509,000 

Various  . 

Total  . 

1 

419 

13,956 

31,279,000 

21,247 

789,313 

1,119,952,000 

The  production  of  spirit  in  1888  was  in  excess  of  the  preceding  years, 
95,460.100  gallons  of  pure  alcohol.  Of  these  14,405,700  gallons  were 
exported,  the  real  home  consumption  being  in  1888  0  7  gallon  per  in- 
habitant. In  the  same  year  there  were  409  distilleries  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spirits  (refining  brandies,  liqueurs.  Sec),  and  167  manufactures 
of  varnish,  scents,  &c.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1,323  beer  breweries, 
and  325  meathe  breweries.  The  former  produced  78,044,000  gallons  (in 
1887),  while  the  production  of  the  latter  is  quite  insignificant. 

There  were  178  sugar  works  in  Russia,  and  40  in  Poland.  Their 
operation  in  1887-88,  which  is  seen  from  the  following,  was  considerably 
below  that  of  the  preceding  year  : — 


- 

Russia     ,         [               Poland 

Acres  under  beetroot 
Beetroot  worked,  cwts.     . 
Sugar  obtained,  cwts. 
Molasses  obtained,  cwts. 

539,512 

73.196,750 

6,523,770 

2,833,430 

84,268 

10,858,260 

1,142,490 

227,450 

They  employed  altc^ether  70,805  men,  9,516  women,  and  2,160  children. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  imports  and 
exports  of  Russia  for  1872-81,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1884  to 
1889,  in  her  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not 
included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland)  : — 


Years 


1872-76 
1876-81 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Exports 


Sports 


Paper  roubles 
381,198,800 
555,793,000 
589,900,982 
538,651,700 
488,483,497 
622,951,666 
793,900,000 
766,300,000 


Paper  roubles 
471,643,000 
528,971,400 
537.972,908 
434,168,470 
438,206,337 
393,208,792 
390,700,000 
436,987,000 
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The  chief  trade  of  the  Empire  is  earned  on  through  its 
European  frontier,  as  seen  from  the  following  table  in  thousands 
of  roubles.  But  the  European  frontier  does  not  include  the 
Caucasus,  so  that  the  rapidly  increasing  exports  of  grain,  and 
especially  of  naphtha,  from  the  ports  of  the  Caucasus  appear  in  the 
exports  from  the  Asiatic  frontier,  although  both  are  exported  to 
Europe.  On  the  other  side,  the  arrivals  of  tea  from  China  to 
Odessa  or  St.  Petersburg  appear  in  the  imports  to  the  European 
frontier. 


Exports 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Through  European  frontier 

„        Asiatic        „ 
Trade  with  Finland 

Total  . 

Imports 

From  European  frontier 

„     Asiatic            „ 
Trade  with  Finland         . 

Total . 

1,000 

roubles 

497,946 

23,616 

17,089 

1,000 

roubles 

436.515 

35,391 

16,577 

1,000 

roubles 

568,520 

37,427 

17,004 

1,000 

roubles 

728,000 

46,500 

19,300 

1,000 

roubles 

687,085 

51,250 

17,965 

538,651 

488,483 

622,951 

793,800 

766,300 

379,795 
39,884 
14,489 

382,899 
45,384 
•  9,922 

333,239 
49,151 
10,818 

332,300 
47,000 
11,400 

373.681 
50,050 
13,256 

434,168 

438,206 

393,208 

390,700 

436.9S7 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  in 
thousands  of  paper  roubles,  to  and  from  Europe  (European  frontier) 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  will  better  show  the  character  of  tlie 
foreiorn  trade  of  Russia  :  — 


Exports. 

■ 

- 

1877-81 

1882-86 

1887 

1888 

1889     1 

Articles  of  food 
Raw  and  half -manufac- 
tured articles 
Animals. 
Manufactured  goods 

Total 

1,000 

roubles 

308,349 

203,733 

16,340 

5,372 

1,000 
roubles 
323,623 

190,254 

14,787 
8,031 

1,000 
roubles 
350,639 

193,262 
11,991 
12,628 

1,000 
roubles 
476,902 

219,205 
12,855 
19,051 

1.000    H 
roubles  Vl 
397,937 

254,33^ 
12,955 
21,858 

533,794 

536,695 

68,520 

728,013 

687,086 

' 
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Imports. 

1877-81 

188^^  ] 

1887 

1888       !       1889 

Articles  of  focwi    . 
Baw  and  half -manufac- 
tured articles     . 
Animals 
Manufactnred  goods     . 

i                Total 

1,000 
roubles 
93,953 

264,973 

140 

131,306 

1,000 

rouble 

108,711 

254,646 

435 

92,564 

1,000 
roubles 
50,307 

224,404 

498 

57,940 

1,0*10 
roubles 
51,476 

218,660 

640 

61,527 

l,0Ci0 
roubles 
55,355 

242,634 

469 

76,223 

490,372 

456,356  j  333,239 

332,293 

373,681 

To  render  these  figures  comparable  with  one  another,  the  value  of  the 
same  exports  and  imports  for  the  same  years,  but  in  gold,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 

Exports,  Valttbd  in  Gold. 


- 

1877-81 

1883-86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

*  Articles  of  food    . 
-  Baw  and  half -manufac- 
tured articles    . 
1  Animals 
^lannfactured  goods    '. 

Total 

1,000 

roobies 

199,961 

132,540 
10,615 

1,000 

roubles 

202,320 

118,887 
9,247 

1,000 

nmbles 

196,200 

108,000 
6,600 
7,100 

1,000 

roubles 

283,000 

129,400 

7,900 

11,100 

1,000 

roubles 

262,200 

167,200 

8,600 

14,400 

3,504 

5,002 

346,620 

335,456 

317,900  !  431,400 

452,300 

Imports,  Valubd  in  Gold. 

- 

1877-81        188*-«6    j       1887 

1888 

1889       I 

Articles  of  food    . 
Raw  and  half-mannfac- 

turetl  articles    . 
Animals         ,         .     "    ; 
Manufactured  goods '  . 

Total          .         .  , 

1,000             1,000 
roubles        ronbls 
60,916      67,885 

171,720  i  159,085 
1       91  '        272 
185,001  !    56,940 

1.000 
roubles 
28,180 

125,500 

280 

32,380 

1,000 
roubles 
31,200 

129,000 

400 

36,700 

1.000       j 
roubles    . 
36,400 

160,200 
300  ' 
49,600  1 

317,728    284,182 

186,340  1 197,300 

246,600  ; 

For  the  last  six  years  grain  has  formed,  on  the  average,  55  per  cent,  in 
,  value  of  the  aggregate  exports  to  Europe.  58.7  per  cent,  in  1888,  and  51  in 
'  1889.    The  subjoined  table  shows  the  average  exports  (in  quarters)  for  the' 
Tears  1867  to  1886  as  weU  as  f«r  4887,  1888  and  1889  :*  - 
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Tears 

Wheat 

Rye          Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Various 

Total 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

1867-71 

6,195,000 

1,925,000 

570,000 

2,113,000 

306,000 

539,000 

11,828,000 

1872-76 

6,308,000 

4,852,000 

1,064,000 

2,936,000 

247,000 

659,000 

16,066,000 

1877-81 

7,825,000 

6,101,000 

2,006,000 

5,306,000 

842,000 

1,049,000 

23,129,000 

1882-86 

8,998,000 

5,278,000 

2,973,000 

6,040,000 

1,055,000 

1,146,000 

25,490,000 

1887 

9,429,000 

6,220,000 

4,226,000 

7,340,000 

2,150,000 

1,407,000 

30,772,000 

1888 

15,284,600 

8,498,400 

7,155,000   10,573,800 

1,219,200 

3,076,600 

45,807,500 

1889 

12,998,500 

6,538,300 

5,631,800     8,347,100 

1,486,300 

2,582,900 

37,584,900 

The  exports  of  1890  will  be  much  below  those  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  as  seen  from  the  following  amounts  exported  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  each  year  (in  tons)  :— January  to  November  1888,  7,296,600 
tons  ;  1889,  6,860,000  tons  ;  1890,  5,389,700  tons.  The  export  of  naphtha 
for  the  last  five  years  (from  Russia  and  Caucasus  as  well)  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table : — 


Year 

Raw  Naphtha 

Oils  for 
Lighting 

Oils  for 
Greasing 

Waste 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Cwt. 

364,000 

405,000 

347,000 

23,860 

none 

Cwt. 
2,344,000 
2,965,000 
3,811,000 
8,593,670 
11,161,600 

Cwt. 
678,000 
719,000 
903,000 
871,580 
1,111,500 

Cwt. 

94,000 

750,000 

1,059,000 

1,423,200 

1,933,000 

Cwt. 

3,480,000 

4,839,000 

6,120,000 

10,912,300 

14,206,100 

The  export  of  eggs  (chiefly  to  Germany,  France,  and  Austria)  is  acquir- 
ing every  year  a  greater  importance,  as  seen  from  the  following  figures  of 
exports  for  the  last  six  years  : — 


Year 

No.  of  Eggs 

Value 

Preserved  Eggs  in  Tins 

Roubles 

Cwt. 

Roubles 

1884 

289,593,000 

3,076,410 

— 

— 

1885 

235,548,000 

8,438,736 

— 

— 

1886 

332,764,000 

5,364,759 

14,297 

200,000 

1887 

507,451,000 

7,953,006 

14,670 

200,000 

1888 

678,217,000 

11,589,000 

24,280 

409,000 

1889 

609,000,000 

9,975,000 

28,370 

387,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  exports 
from  European  Russia  during  the  last  three  years : — 

EXPOETS  FROM  EUROPEAN  RUSSIA  AND  NORTHERN  CAUCASIA. 


- 

1887* 

1888 

1889 

Corn,  flour,  sarrazin,  &c. 
Fish  and  caviare    . 
Butter  and  eggs     . 
Alcohol  and  gin     . 
Various  articles  of  food 

Axticles  of  food     . 

Roubles 
307,580,000 

3,918,000 
11,912,000 

8,775,000 
18,454,600 

Roubles 
441,028,000 

4,561,000 
16,696,000 

7,813,000 
24,259,000 

Roubles 

375,666,000 

5,256,000 

15,767,000 

5,774,000 

22,300,000 

350,639,600 

494,357,000 

424,763,000 
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- 

1887» 

1888 

1889 

Boables 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Timber  and  wooden  goods 

27,296,000 

39,001,000 

55,770,000 

Kaw  metals  (platinum,  mere'] 

l,5i8,000 

1,196,000  - 

1,714,000 

oleaginous  grains,  chiefly  lin 

seed  and  grass  seeds  . 

35,806,000 

38,764,000 

42,911,000 

Flax       .... 

53,037,000 

66,828,000 

62,400,000 

Hemp     .... 

19,413,000 

17,889,000 

21,729,000 

Tallow   .... 

907,000 

948,000 

1,090,000 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather 

9,959,000 

12,860,000 

14,999,000 

Wool      .... 

15,534,000 

14,514,000 

35,299,000 

Furs       .... 

3,175,000 

3,829,000. 

5,858,000 

Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils,&c 

4,354,000 

24,945,000. 

26,865,000 

^  arious  .... 

22,247,000 

23,081,000 

26,940,000 

Raw  and  half-manu 

factured  goods 

.      193,262,000 

1 

244,815,000 

286,575,000 

'  Without  Caucasia. 
The  principal  imports  to  European  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  frontier 
be  Caucasia  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Imports  to  European  Russia  and  Northern  Caucasia. 


- 

1887' 

1888 

1889 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

ice 

228,000 

316,000 

397,000 

Other  grain  and  flour    . 

1,416,000 

1,024,000 

1,007,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables   . 

4,823,000 

5,974,000 

6,934,000 

ish 

7,333,000 

8,033,000 

9,822,000 

i 

14,469,000 

16,641,000 

15,205,000 

1  ottee 

4,103.000 

5,301,000 

4,741,000 

Tobacco         .... 

3,767,000 

1,562,000 

2,870.000 

Wine  and  spirits   . 

7,952,000 

7,988,000 

9,381.000 

Raw  cotton    .... 

97,220,000 

68,386,000 

84,008.000 

Cotton  yam  and  wadding      . 

9,674,000 

10,551,000 

9,804,000 

Raw  wool       .... 

16,376,000 

24,507,000 

20,672,000 

Raw  silk        .... 

7,734.000 

11,392,000 

10,435.000 

Raw  jute        .         .        .        , 

1.383,000 

1,979,000 

1,921,000 

Leather 

4,781,000 

6.616,000 

7,860,000 

Oil,  cocoa,  palm,  iSc  glycerine 

969,000 

1,341,000 

1,277,000 

Colours 

13,017,000 

15,368,000 

15,809,000 

Chemicals      .... 

12,915,000 

— 

— 

Oil,  olive  and  others 

8,061,000 

5,148,000 

6,133,000 

Coal  and  coke 

11,341,000 

12,920,000 

13,201,000 

Raw  metals   .... 

13,392,000 

18,545,000 

25,375,000 

Sheet  iron      .... 

2,786,000 

3,641,000 

4,406,000 

Mamifactured  goods : — 

Cottons 

1,841,000 

3,153,000 

3,740,000 

father  textile  goods 

6,302.000 

5,420,000 

8,196,000 

'  on  and  steel  goods      . 

9,951,000 

11,511,000 

12,492,000 

iachinery     .... 

13,624,000 

19,148,000 

23,119,000 

Without  Caucasia. 
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Tlic  imports  and  exports  by  the  frontier  of  Asia  were  as  follows  in  1888 

and  1889  in  thousands  of  roubles : — 

- 

1888 

1889 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1,000  roubles 

l;000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Tea          .... 

18,259 

.     9  . 

17,579 

6 

Tissue 

1,571 

3,841 

1,578 

2,485 

Textiles  . 

7,479 

2,511 

10,190 

2,962 

Skins  and  cloth 

3,313 

1,037 

3,728 

735 

Fruits,  &;c. 

3,326 

99 

3,880 

158 

Cereals,  &c.     . 

2,013 

8,418 

2,079 

17,558 

Various   . 

11,063 
2,115 

30^608 
4,601 

11,052 
1,815 

37,399 
3,062 

Precious  metals 
Total 

4.P  ISQ 

51  124 

51,901 

64,365 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion,  not  included 
in  the  above,  imported  and  exported  to  and  from  European  Russia  and 
the  Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  are  as  follows,  in  gold  roubles : — 


- 

Exports 

Imports 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,838,000 
14,316,000 
18,688,000 
34,452,000 
17,400,000 

5,902,000 
5,802,000 
5,115,000 
29,500,000 
9,300,000 

The  amount  of  custom  duties  levied  in  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  gold  and 
partly  in  paper  roubles,  appears  as  follows :— 


- 

Boubles 

1887 
1888 
1889  ■ 

•     Kodbles 

Odd 

Paper 

Gold 

rapei- 

1884 
1885 
1886 

65,076,698 
64,441,686 
70,775,550 

1,930,067 
1,835,077 
2,233,521 

64,170,467 
77,565,803 
80,239,219 

2,2^5,155 
], 69 1,91 9 

1,644,009 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  ex- 
ports to,  the  countries  named,  through  the  European  and  Asiatic  frontier, 
exclusive  of  the  trade  with  Finland,  in  1888  aiid  1889,  in  thousands  of 
roubles: — 
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- 

1888 

1883 

Imports  from 

Exports  to    ' 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1,(HW  roubles 

l,rjOO  roubles 

1.000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Germaov . 

122,624 

182,700     ! 

124.315 

192,345 

United  Kingdom 

101,223     I 

286,373     ! 

100,704 

274,377 

Aiistria-Hungarv 

14,878 

26,953 

18,779 

30,972 

Turkey     . 

5,312 

24,178     ' 

7,111 

18,758 

France     . 

13,944 

59,036 

19,103 

42,893 

Belgium  . 

6,812 

32,!t6s 

8,224 

26,196 

Italy 

6,632 

27,442 

7,581 

30,141 

Sweden  and  Nonvav 

4,717 

16,706 

6,111 

13,184 

Netherlands     . 

4,551 

53,428 

4,442 

47,793 

Roumania 

1,750 

5,484 

1,623 

7,602 

Denmark . 

2,144 

12,268 

1,507 

11,648 

Greece     . 

733 

9,231 

1,156 

6,K38 

China 

28,175 

2,504 

27,280 

1,359 

United  {States  . 

20,783 

155 

50,760 

1,522 

Persia 

11,295 

3,006 

11,650 

8,819 

Other  countries 
Total 

45,172 

45,336 

46,670 

51,555 

390,745 

793,864 

437,016 

766,002 

Finland  . 

19,328 

11,428 

17,965 

13,256 

The  steady  increase  of  customs  duties  during  the  years  1884-89  is  best 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportions  between  the 
customs  duties  le\ied  and  the  values  of  the  imports,  and  thus  illustrates 
the  steadv  increase  of  the  tariffs : — 


Years 

Percentage  of  Custom  Duties  leTied  to  the  Declared 
Values  of  Iinjwrts 

Articles  of 
Food 

Goo<ls  used  for 
Industry 

Manufactured 
Uoods 

Total  Average 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Per  Cent. 
36 
49 
59 
75 
81 
71 

Per  Cent. 
12 
14 
16 
17 
19 

19 

Percent 
20 
27 
30 
34 
31 
28 

Percent 
20 

24 
28 
29 
31 

28 

The  exports  from  Russia  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  imports  of 
British  liome  produce  into  Russia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports 
ImxxHts 

£ 

17,712,426 

4,191,552 

£ 

13,571,786 

4,424,317 

£ 

15,893,289 

4,166,944 

£ 

26,313,213 

4,810,075 

£ 

27,164,490 

5,332,251 

The  chief  article  of  export  from  Russia  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  graiq, 
tnainly  wheat  and  barley,  as  follows : — 
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Northern  ports. 
Southern  ports. 


1887 

£ 

259,009 

1,723,934 


&  £ 

196,311     331,859 

7,932,137'7,668,535 


1887 


Barley 


1888 


1889 


£  £  £ 

2,071,443  3,655,311  3,865,486 
1,575,139  2,663,7311,799,389 


The  principal  other  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1889 
were  flax,  exported  to  the  value  of  1,8G6,482Z. ;  wood  and  timber,  1,945,512Z. ; 
flax  seed,  rape,  and  linseed,  1,364,985Z. ;  hemp,  294,856Z. ;  wool,  1,431,810?.; 
petroleum,  628,833?. ;  sugar,  460,024Z.  Minor  articles  of  export  to  Great 
Britain  are  tallow  and  stearine,  bristles,  cordage  and  twine,  oil-seed  cake, 
and  tar.  The  principal  British  imports  into  Russia  in  the  year  1889  were 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  791,274?. ;  lead,  92,834Z. ; 
cotton  stutfs  and  yarn,  of  the  vahie  of  533,455?. ;  woollens,  of  the  value 
of  216,858?.;  coal,  863,133?.;  machinery,  1,177,772?.;  alkali,  121,433?.; 
fish,  188,361?. 

The  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  exported  from  Russia  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  from  both  the  northern 
and  southern  ports  of  the  Empire,  were  as  follows  : — 26,900,409  cwts.  in 
1885;  19,800,257  cwts.  in  1886;  29,075,932  cwts.  in  1887  ;  54,632,590  cwts. 
in  1888  ;  47,171,452  cwts.  in  1889. 

The  chief  Russian  fair  is  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  In  1890  the  goods 
shipped  to  the  fair  were  valued  at  181,256,830  roubles,  as  against 
193,371,165  roubles  in  1888.  Of  that  there  remained  unsold  goods  to  the 
value  of  7,039,840  roubles  (13,914,632  roubles  in  1888).  The  chief  items, 
were :  Russian  cottons,  28,713,500  roubles ;  woollen  goods,  15,955,430 
roubles ;  linen  and  hemp  goods,  4,235,375  roubles ;  silk  and  silk  goods,. 
2,546,750  roubles ;  furs,  8,443,605  roubles ;  leather  and  leather  ware, 
7,660,915  roubles.  Metals:  22,312,508  roubles;  of  which:  brass  goods, 
1,782,100  roubles  ;  iron  and  steel,  15,395,224  roubles  ;  iron  and  steel  goods,. 
3,643,132  roubles  ;  glass  and  earthenware,  6,255,350  roubles. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  sea-going  commercial  navy  (including  vessels  of  100  tons  and  up- 
wards) of  Russia  consisted  in  the  year  1890  of  236  steamers,  of  156,070 
gross  tons,  and  945  sailing  vessels,  of  271,265  net  tons.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  vessels  were  engaged  in  trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
remainder  coasting  vessels,  many  of  them  belonging  to  Greeks,  sailing 
under  the  Russian  flag. 

In  1889  the  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  vv.'-\ 
of  the  Caucasus  appeared  as  follows  : — 


- 

Numbers 

Tons 

Of  these  under  Russian  Fhig 

Numbers 

Tons 

Vessels  entered : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas 

Total 

631 
6,330 
6,642 

195,400 
2,914,000 
4,117,600 

284 
773 

428 

19,300 
219,900 
309,700 

12,603 

7,227,000 

1,132 

548,900 
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Xmnbers 

Tons 

Of  these  nndor  Bassian  Flag 

Nmnbers 

Tons 

Vessels  cleared : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas 

Total       . 

625 
6,242 
5,675 

192,400 
2,883,300 
4,169,300 

279 
654 
413 

17,800 
182,700 
311,500 

12,542 

7.245,000 

1,346 

512,000 

In    the    coasting    trade    the    ports   were  entered    by  27,763   vessels 
(7,825,490  tons)  in  1889. 


Internal  Commnnicatioiis. 
I.  Rivers  asd  Caxals. 

In  1886,  6,447  new  vessels,  valued  at  5,186,163  roubles,  were  built  in 
European  Russia  for  interior  navigation ;  66,921  smaller  vessels,  and  89,053 
rafts  were  unloaded  in  1888  at  the  river  ports,  the  value  of  merchandise 
thus  transported  exceeding  216,000,000  roubles.  The  steam  na\igation  on 
Russian  rivers  has  rapidly  developed  of  late.  While  there  were  in  1874 
only  691  steamers  (50,900  horse-power)  plying  on  Russian  rivers,  their 
number  reached  in  1886  1,507  steamers,  86,400  nominal  horse-power,  capable 
of  receiving  a  load  of  115,000  tons,  and  valued  at  50,427,500  roubles.  Of 
these  979  have  been  built  in  Russia,  and  340  are  heated  with  naphtha, 
432  with  coal,  and  692  with  wood. 

In  1886  Russia  had  33,463  English  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and 
453  miles  of  canals.  The  traffic  on  the  rivers  of  European  Russia  proper 
(exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasus)  was  in  tons : — 


- 

Total          I           Com           j      Fuel  Wood     j      Timber 

Naphtha 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1888 

7,940,000 
8,381,500 
8,610,500 
8,995,200 

2,205,000 

2,558,500 

j     2,664,500 . 

i          - 

1,933,000         938,000 
1,918,500         898,000 
2,220,000         711,000 

! 

445,000 
722,500 
543,500 

Of  the  whole  river  traffic  of  European  Russia,  86  per  cent,  falls  upon 
the  system  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ne\-a — the  remainder  being :  9  per  cent, 
on  the  Dnieper-Nyemen  and  Dvina  system,  2  per  cent,  only  on  the  Don, 
and  16  per  cent,  on  the  Dniester. 

In  1889  the  sum  of  13,000,000  roubles  was  assigned  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Mariinsk  system  of  canals  (connecting  the  Volga  with  St. 
Petersburg),  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  220  feet  long  and  with 
6  feet  draught  of  water. 

II.  Railways. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  railways  is  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  length,  gross  receipts,  working  exi)enses  and  net  receipts, 
as  also  the  number  of  passengers  and  amoimts  of  goods  carried  for  the 
1^  six  years,  according  to  the  last  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Ways  and  Communications.     (^Of.  Messenger,  1890.  Xo.  114.) 
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Years 

B.  miles 

Gross 
Eeceipts 

Working 
Expenses 

Ket  Receipts 

Passengers 

Goods 
carried 

Paper  Roubles 
229,444,317 
233,532,737 
224,551,358 
252,986,669 
282,949,433 
277,052,191 

Paper  Roubles 
143,535,418 
140,976,459 
142,185,127 
144,264,141 
159,596,079 

Paper  Roubles 

85,908,899 

92,556,277 

82,366,229 

108,722,558 

123,353,354 

Persons 
36,962,808 
36,532,331 
36,841,375 
37,184,773 
39,618,751 
41,568,886 

Tons 
41,705,000 
42,041,700 
41,239,200 
48,632,000 
53,944,500 
55,391,000 

1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

15,275 
15,939 
16,249 
16,818 
17,333 
17,594 

In  1880-88  a  railway  for  military  purposes  was  constructed  from 
Uzun-ada  on  the  S.B.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  by  Kizil  Arvat,  Merv,  and 
Charjui,  on  the  Amu-daria,  to  Samarcand,  7'ia  Bokhara,  the  whole  distance 
of  desert  crossed  by  the  line  being  890  miles.  The  cost  of  the  railway 
was  46,120,000  roubles,  and  its  rolling  stock  is  represented  by  110  loco- 
motives and  1,080  carriages. 

The  latest  official  returns  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  1890  Russia 
had  the  following  length  of  railways,  in  English  miles: — Opened  in  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Caucasia,  18,484  (of  which  private,  i;5,419,  and  State  railways, 
5,065)  ;  in  Finland,  1,137  ;  in  Transcaspian  region,  890  ;  total,  20,511.  The 
following  railwaj's  were  building :  private,  Mohilefif-Imerinea,  74  miles ; 
branch  railways  in  Ryazan,  72  miles,  and  in  the  coal-basin  of  the  Con,  256 
miles  ;  State,  Ufa-Zlatoust,  200  miles  ;  total,  605  miles. 

The  ttipital  spent  for  the  construction  of  all  the  Russian  nulways 
(exclusive  of  Finland  and  Transcaspian)  reached  on  January  1,  1882, 
1,482,746,000  metallic  roubles  and  484,620,000  paper  roubles,  or  about 
1,752,000,000  metallic  roubles  (277,860,000Z.).  Of  this  capital  the  share  of 
the  State  was  as  follows  on  January,  1,  1890  :— 


Interest  guaranteed  by  the  State  . 
Obligations  ..... 
Consolidated  obligations  taken  by 

the  State      

Loans  to  railway  companies    . 


Total 


Metallic  roubles 

225,413.250 
400,434,615 

634,030,527 


Paper  roubles 

95,747,625 
44,712,600 

282,088,320 


1,259,878,392         422,548,545 


=  metallic  roubles,  1,481,577,422,  which  sum  represents  91  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  railways.  It  appears  considerably  lower  than  in  1888,'^ 
on  account  of  several  lines  of  railways  (Transc^uicasian,  Ryazhsk-Vyazuiti,'; 
and  Mozshansk-Syzran)  having  been  bought  by  the  State.  The  yearly 
guarantee  upon  this  capital  in  paper  roul>les  (at  Ir.  50  pajier  rouble  foi*< 
one  rouble  gold)  realised  94,232,746  roubles.  ' 

Owing  to  the  increased  indebtedness   of   several  milway   companies,^' 
nearly  2,000  miles  of  railways  were  taken  by  the  Stat^  during  the  yearsi* 
1889  and  1890,  the  total  debt  of  the  railway  com]i;uiics  being  now  reckoDe6y| 
at  728,000,000  roubles  in  gold,  on  January  1,  1890.  ^ 

In  1885  and  1886  the  State  paid,  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  i-ailvvays,  - 
respectively  45,567,512  and  64,786,556  roubles;  but  owing  to   the   recent 
increase  of  traffic  of  the  railways  the  sum  paid  by  the  Stiitc  was  only 
9,027,455  roubles  in  1888,  and  7,311,796  in  1889. 
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The  charters  grantecl  to  railway  companies  are  for  the  most  part  ter- 
minable aft€r  between  75  and  85  years ;  but  some  small  companies  have 
charters  only  for  37  years. 

The  Caucasus  Railway  Company  has  received  the  authorisation  to  bnild 
a  new  line  (160  miles)  between  Vladikavkaz  and  Petrovsk  on  the  CaspiaA 
Sea.  The  railways  in  South-western  Kussia  are  continually  extended  by 
feeding  branches  and  strategic  lines.  In  the  North-west  an  important 
branch  is  now  ready,  in  order  to  connect  £iga  with  Dorpat  and  Pskov. 
In  Finland,  an  important  main  line,  160  miles,  was  opened  in  1889,  to  con- 
nect the  small  but  commercial  town  of  Kotka  with  Knopio ;  it  opens  large 
forest  districts  to  commerce.' 

In  order  to  avoid  minoos  tariff  wars  between  various  railway  companies, 
a  law  was  promulgated  on  August  17,  1889,  giving  to  the  Administration 
the  right  to  interfere  when  necessary. 


III.  Posts  axp  Telegraphs. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for- 1888  : — ^Number  of  offices, 
5,881;  letters  transmitted,  179,199,000;  post-cards,  20,554,000 ;  registered 
letters,  11,994,000;  letters  of  value,  value  4,074,996  rotibles ;  printed  matter 
and  samples  of  merchandise,  27,879,000.     •        •         •         ■ 

On  a  length  of  103,405  miles,  the  State  maintained  in  1887  (inclading 
Finland)  4,369  posting  stations  with  40,443  horses,  for  postal  commonica- 
tion  and  passengers  ;  11,058,792  rans  were  made  by  the  horses  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.and  the  posts 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  Russia  on  January  1,  1888,  was 
88,280  English  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  172,360  English  miles.  Of 
the  total  system,  about  nineteen-twentieths  were  the  property  of  the  State. 
There  were  at  the  same  date  3,796  telegraph  offices.  The  total  number  of 
telegrams  carried  in  1888  was  10,804,587.  The  receipts  of  the  telegraph 
office  amountetl  to  9,209."'<92  roubles.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  ix)sts  and  telegraphs   combined  have  been  as  follows  for  five 


Tears           1 

Income 

Expenditure 

1 

Boablos 

Honbles 

1884 

24,389.922 

24.915.168 

1885 

25.255.423 

24.76^.100 

1886 

25.587,711 

24.779,303             ; 

1887         ' 

26,935,729 

24.615.911 

1888          1 

28,866,884 

j           24,412.fi49 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  monev  coined  at  theanint,in  1^89  was  26,094,785  roubles, 

-  against  28,117,129  roubles  in  1888.   Jt  include^  gold,  24,430,030  roubles; 

ver,  1,494,754  roubles ;  copper,  170,000  roubles;  total,  26,094,085  roubles. 

.^Q  amoxmt  of  metallic  money  in  circulation  is  not  known.    As  to  paper 
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money,  it  amounted,  on  January  1,  1890,  to  1,046,293,384  roubles,  covered 
by  210,346,813  roubles  in  gold  and  1,125,682  roubles  in  silver,  leaving  thus 
uncovered  568,559,743  paper  roubles. 

1.  TJie  Bank  of  Rtissia  acts  in  a  double  capacity — of  State  Bank  and 
of  a  commercial  bank.     Its  accounts  on  December  8,  1890,  were : — 

A.  Emission  of  jyaiier  currency : — 

Liabilities — 

Roubles 
Paper  roubles  in  circulation 780,032,238 

Assets — 

Metallic  fund 211,505,032 

Debt  of  the  Treasury  for  paper  money      .        .        .     568,527,206 

Total    780,032,238 

B.  Commercial  operations : — 

Liabilities — 

EouWes 

Foundation  capital 25,000,000 

Eeserve  , 3,000,000 

Paper  money,  temporary  emission       .         .         .         .266,263,146 

Current  accounts 34,737,708- 

Interest  bearing  deposits 26,285,390 

Interest  due 942,137 

Transfers 29,228,628 

Interest  for  the  current  year's  operations    .         .         .       5,567,538 

Sums  to  be  transferred 30,094,798 

Profits  of  1889 4,939,596 

Deposits  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  .        .         .  68,007,265- 

Miscellaneous 4,548,252 

Total     551,347,688 
Assets — 

Cash:  paper  money 70,263,167 

„      gold  and  silver 43,895,411 

Sums  at  bankers'  abroad 130,966,106 

Discounted  bills 17,491,816 

Paid  on  current  accounts  guaranteed  by  securities    .     19,671,109 

Loans  under  securities 27,116,02& 

Bonds,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Bank      ....  267,996,747 
MisceUaneous 33,947,303 

Total    551,347,688 
Deposited  in  trust 1,142,266,715 

2.  The  Savings  BanTts,  all  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  had  the 
following  deposits  on  January  1,  1889: — St.  Petersburg,  9,396,171  roubles; 
Moscow,  7,480,339  ;  other  cities,  76,094,150  (thus  showing  a  total  increase 
of  24,219,175  roubles  during  the  year) ;  Polish,  2,266,723. 

3.  State  Banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  noh'dity,  on  December  1, 1889  :— 

Assets — 

Roubles 

Cash 29,862 

Current  account  in  States  Bank        ....         1,319,623 

Loans  granted 196,398,300 

Miscellaneous    ,        «        * 13,288,645 

Total    211,036,430 
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Liabilities — 

Roubles 

Eeserve  capital 627,317 

Debt  to  the  States  Bank    ......  37.173,179 

Obligations  for  loans  granted 137,3^7,000 

Sums  realised  from  the  last  loan       ....  19,765,145 

MisceUaneous    .....'...  16,123,799 

Total    211,036,430 

4.  Land  Bank  for  the  pureJiase  cf  land  hy  the  peasants. — Up  to  Decem- 
r  1,  1889,  the  bank  had  made  7,246  loans  to  2,264  village  communities, 
S67  associations,  and  1,125  individuals,  representing  a  total  of  234,057 
useholders.  They  bought  4,239,710  acres,  valued  at  73,033,191  roubles, 
which  58,012,956  roubles  were  lent  by  the  bank,  and  15,020,235  roubles 
lid  by  the  buyers. 

No  full  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  private  banks  are  available. 
he  accounts  published  by  the  29  chief  banking  companies  show  an 
-gregate  return  of  25,811,100,000  roubles,  with  an  aggregate  foundation 
apital  of  94,200,000  roubles.    Their  dividends  vary  from  6  to  15  per  cent. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Eussia,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
e  as  follows  : — 

MoxEr. 

The  silver  rouble  is  the  legal  unit  of  money  in  Ru.«^ia,  and  must  contain 
as  such  17*9961  grammes  (868  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  of  fine  silver.  It  is 
equal  to  3s.  2054<i.  (3  francs  99-14  centimes),  but  in  official  calculations 
the  pound  sterling  is  taken  as  equal  to  6r.  40c.  in  gold  (rouble  =  3«.  l*50rf.). 
The  golden  half- imperial  weighs  6-544041  grammes,  and  contains  5-998704 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  In  actual  circulation  there  is  little  else  but  paper 
money  (100,  25,  10,  5,  3,  and  1  rouble,  of  nominal  value),  the  paper  rouble 
being  discounted  at  21^.  to  2b\d. — that  is,  about  10  roubles  to  the  pound 
sterling — during  the  years  1877  to  1888.  The  average  yearly  values  of  the 
paper  rouble,  on  the  Exchange,  as  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  were 
as  follows : — 


d.                              d. 

d.     1                       d. 

1 877  .        .  25-71  t  1880  .        .  24-84 

1883  .         .  23-52  1  1886  .        .  2318 

-78.         .  24-26     1881  .         .  25-03 

1884  .        .  24-04  1  1887  .        .  21-30 

-79  .        .  2403    1882  .        .  23-98 

1885  .         .  24-14     1888  .        .  22-43 

its  official  value,  for  budget  estimates,  was  taken  during  the  year  1888  at 

Ir.  80c.  paper  roubles  to  the  silver  rouble,  or  at  20-80*?.,  but"  it  has  been 

raised  again  to  about  2Z\d.     The  kopeck  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  rouble. 

The  mark  of  Finland  =  rfranc. 

Weights  aud  Measures. 
1  Yerft  (500  sajenes)        .        .     =   3,500  ft.,  or  two-thirds  of  a  statute 

mile  (0-6629). 
1  Sajene  (3  arshini)         ,        .     =    7  feet  English. 
1  Arshin  (16  versholt)      .        .     =   28  inchesr 
1  Square  verst  .        .         .     =   043941  square  mile. 

1  Dessiaiine     .        .        .        .     =  2-69972  English  acres 
1  Pound  (96  zolciniks  =  32  lot)     =  ^  of  a  pound  English  (090283  lb.). 
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1  Pood  {iO  pounds)  . 

63  Poods    .... 
1  SMj?  Last 
1  Vedro  (8  sMofs)  . 
1  TcJietveH  (8  tchetreriks) 


/  =  36  lbs.  English. 

|^=  0-32244  cwt. 

=  1  ton. 

=  about  2  tons  (1-8900). 

=  2;|  imperial  gallons  (2-707). 

=  5-77  imperial  bushels,  or  -^^  imperial 
quarter  (0-7218G). 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives, 

1.  Of  Russia  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador. — His  Excellency  Privy  Councillor  Georges  de  Staal,  accre- 
dited July  1,  1884. 

Councillor  of  Emhassy . — M.  BouteneflF.  First  Stcretary. — M.  Kroupensky. 

Military  Attache. — Major-General  Boutourlin. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  Zelenoi. 

Consul-  General. — A.  de  Volborth. 

Russia  has  also  consular  representatives  at  :— 


Aberdeen,  V.C. 
Belfast,  V.C. 
Bristol,  V.C. 
Cardiff,  V.C. 
Cork,  V.C. 
Dublin,  V.C. 
Dundee,  V.C. 


Glasgow,  V.C. 
Hull,  V.C. 
Leith,  V.C. 
Liverpool,  0. 
Newcastle,  V.C. 
Plymouth,  V.C. 
Southampton,  V.C. 


Cape  Town,  C. 
Gibraltar,  C. 
Hong  Kong,  C. 
Malta,  C. 
Melbourne,  C. 
Singapore,  V.C. 
Sydney,  C. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia 


Amlassador.— Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  B.  D.  Morier,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  k.c.  -, 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Frankfort  1865 ;  Charge  d'Affaires  186G ;  Charg6 
d'Affaires  at  Stuttgart  1871 ;  Munich  1872 ;  Envoy  and  Minister  to  Por- 
tugal 187G-81 ;  Spain  1881-84.  Appointed  Ambassador  to  Russia  Decem- 
ber 1884. 

Secretary  of  Enibassy. — Henry  Howard,  C.B. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  G.  H.  More-Molyneux, 

Covimercial  Attache. — Edward  Fitzgerald  Law. 

Consul  and  Translator.— S.  Michell. 

There  are  also  British  consular  representatives  at : — 


Abo,  V.C. 
Archangel,  V.C. 
Bjorneborg,  V.C. 
Cronstadt,  V.C. 
Helsingfors,  V.C. 


Moscow,  V.C. 
Revel,  V.C. 
Odessa,  C.G. 
Batiim,  C. 
Kertch,  V.C. 


Poti,  V.C. 
Sebastopol,  V.C. 
Riga,  C. 
Taganrog,  C. 
Warsaw,  C. 


FINLAND. 

The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
referred  to  on  page  847  ;  its  area  and  population  given  on  page  850  ;  and 
its  army  on  page  868.  According  to  a  law  of  August  14, 1890,  the  circula- 
tion of  Russian  paper  roubles  and  silver  moneyhas  been  rendered  obligatory. 
The  penal  code,  elaborated  by  the  Senate,  which  had  to  be  promulgated  on 
January  1,  1891,  has  been  stopped  by  the  Russian  Government  till  further 
notice.    Of  its  total  area,  ll-lS  per  cent,  is  under  lakes. 
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Population. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  from  the  following : 


Years 

In  Towns 

In  Cotmtry 

ToUl 

1830 

76.489 

1,295,588 

1,372,077 

1870 

131,603 

1,637,166 

1,768.769 

1880 

173,401 

1,887,381 

2,060,782 

1885 

199,484 

2,003.874 

2,203,358 

1886 

204,998 

2,027,380 

2.232,378 

1887 

211,589 

2,059,323 

2,270,912 

1888 

— 

— 

2,305,916 

Of  the  total  population  there  were,  end  of  1888 : — Lutherans, 
2,261,741 ;  Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  41,896 ;  Boman  Catholics, 
2,279. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are :—  Helsingfors.  5?.417 ; 
Abo,  27,996;  Tammerfors,  18,097;  Wiborg,  17,494;  Uleaborg,  12,183; 
Bjomeborg,  9,632  ;  Nikolaistad  (Wasa),  8,454 ;  Knopio,  8,141. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  1884-88  was  as  foUows: — 


Years 


1884 
188.-> 
1886 

1887 
1888 


Marriages 


16,585 
15,978 
16,248 
17.179 
16,748 


Births 


80,411 
77,289 
80,776 
84,102 
80,172 


Deaths 


£xces8  of  Births 


47,468 
50,421 
51,714 
45,253 
47,417 


32,943 
26.868 
29,062 
38,849 
32.753 


Immigration  in  1888,  45,163.     Emigration,  44,914. 

In  1888  there  were  about  1,966,000  Finns,  332,000  Swedes,  4,650  Bus- 
siana,  1,800  Germans,  1,000  Laps.' 

Instruction. 

In  1889  Finland  liad  1  university,  with  1,703  students  ;  1  polytechnic, 
132  students;  16  lyceums  (12  State),  3,218  pupils;  16  progymnasiums, 
1,402  pupils;  27  realschools,  1,051  pupils  ;  52  girls'  schools,  4,057"pupils  ;  971 
primary  schools  and  Kindergarten,  with  62,893  pupils  ;  4  normal  schools, 
with  563  pupils.  There  are  besides  7  navigation  schools,  with  113  pupils ;  6 
commercial  schools,  with  162  male  and  135  female  pupils  ;  32  Sunday  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  2,111  pupils ;  2  agricultural  institutes,  9  agricultural 
and  14  dairy  schools,  with  257  male  and  148  female  pupils7  18  trade 
schools,  with  1,220  pupils. 

Pauperism  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1887  supported  by  the  village  communities 
was  82,838  (37  per  cent,  of  the  population);  and  the  total  cost  was 
2,505,861  marks. 

The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1887,  was  1,495  men  and  544 
women,  while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  for  crimes  in  1886  was 
1,501,  and  for  minor  offences  16,726. 
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Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890  was  54,158,33]  marks  (16,091,000  marks 
being  left  from  previous  budgets),  and  expenditure  the  same  (17,543,562 
marks  being  left  for  the  next  year).  Of  the  revenue,  5,373,100  marks  came 
from  direct  taxes ;  19,847,000  marks  indirect  taxes.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are  military  affairs,  6,647,485  marks ;  civil  administration, 
7,168,545  marks ;  worship  and  education,  5,797,691  ;  public  debt,  4,429,000. 

The  public  debt  on  January  1,  1890,  amounted  to  85,130,944  marks ;  of 
which  7,851,700  marks  internal. 


Industry. 

Tlie  land  is  divided  among  114,103  owners  (347  nobles,  2,024  Biirger, 
111,496  peasants,  and  236  foreigners),  and  the  landed  property  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : — Less  than  12^  acres,  43,668  persons ;  from  12|  to  62^ 
acres,  57,639  persons  ;  from  62^  to  250  acres,  11,547  persons  ;  more  than  250 
acres,  1,249  persons.     Small  farmers,  65,039. 

The  crop  of  1887: was  in  bushels:— Wheat,  146,760 ;  rye,  12,397,700; 
barley,  5,829,620  ;  oats,  13,549,400  ;  sarrazin,  46,130  ;  peas,  385,270;  pota- 
toes, 15,110,720;  flax,  1,717  tons;  hemp,  983  tons. 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had  : — Horses,  258,666  ;  horned  cattle, 
952,640  ;  sheep,  1,042,790  ;  swine,  184,755  ;  reindeer,  64,898  ;  goats,  18,700  ; 
poultry,  258,672. 

The  crown  forests  cover  36,156,000  acres.  Their  maintenance  cost 
576,234  francs,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  1,599,830  francs. 
In  1887  there  were  196  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  113  steam 
mills.  They  give  occupation  to  6,423  workers,  and  their  aggregate  pro- 
duction was  42,600,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  in  centners  (1  centner  =  93^  lbs.)  for  five 
years  was  : — 


Years 

No.  of  Mines 

Ore 

1882 

1,600 

643,740 

1883 

2,753 

728,380 

1884 

2,960 

1,097,220 

1885 

1,384 

694,940 

1886 

2,120 

652,140 

Pig-iron 


523,600 
419,140 
534,250 
562,680 
384,870 


Iron 


384,570 
426,860 
542,450 
535,810 
332,920 


Finland  had  in  1886,  5,142  large  and  small  manufactures,  employing 
an  aggregate  of  40,074  workers,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  product  of 
108,360,216  marks  (4,334,4I0Z.).     The  chief  were:— 


- 

No.  of 

Establishments 

No.  of 
Workers 

Production            ; 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 
Textiles       .... 
Wood  and  bone  industries 
Distilleries  and  breweries  . 
Paper 

517 

36 

600 

147 

91 

5,108 
4,901 
8,687 
2,162 
2,563 

Marks 

13,570,636 

14,388,655 

25,679,210  m 
8,852,000  ■ 
8,648,540       M 
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Commerce. 

The  exterior  trade  of   Finland  appears  as  follows,  in    thousands  of 
marks  (francs): — 


— 

1885 

1887 

1889 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  Exports 

Imports 

Exjiorts   . 

from 

to 

from      1      to 

from 

to 

Russia 

50,077 

40,347 

45,522    '30,944 

53.700 

36,600   i 

Sweden  and  Xorway 

9,184 

7,687 

8,497 

9,094 

9,500 

8,900    , 

Denmark  . 

812 

3,955 

996 

4,147 

2,400 

7,500 

Germany  . 

29.562 

4,312 

28,423 

6.2.32 

38,100 

8,100 

Great  Britain  . 

12,852 

17,922 

15,178     13,018  18,800 

23.100 

Spain 

547 

4,.503 

418       4,009 

1,800 

5,900 

India 

446 

— 

2,291        — 

— 



Various     . 

Ttoal     . 

5,620 

11,127 

4,541      9,622 

4,900 

8,400 

109,006 

89,853 

105,866 

77,066 

133500 

102,700 

The  chief  items  of  export  are:  timber  (37,600,000  marks  in  1888. 
as  against  28,699,000  in  1887),  butter  (14,600,000),  paper  and  cardboard 
<7,700,000),  iron  (2,200,000),  corn  (5,600,000),  cottons  (2,500,000),  leather, 
hides,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were: — Com  and  floor  (15,700,000  marks;  over  20 
^millions  in  1885  and  1886),  coffee  (8,900,000),  iron  (5,500,000),  woollen 
I  cloth  (4,700,000),  sugar  (4,600,000),  raw  cotton  (4,000,000),  chemicals, 
:  leather  ware,  machinery,  tobacco,  colours,  and  oils. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland 
in  1889  was  as  follows  :  — 


Enterel 

Cleared 

No. 

Tons 

Xo. 

Tons          ; 

Finnish    . 
Russian     . 
Foreign    . 

8,731 
1,170 
1,668 

1,121,949 

61.244 

619,010 

8,773 

991 

1,685 

1.127,626     ' 

57,373     , 

627,982     1 

Total 

11,569 

1,802,203 

11,449 

1,812,981     1 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  January  1,  1889,  1,799 
sailing  vessels  of  235,161  tons,  and  336  steamers  of  17,454  tons;  total, 
2,135  vessels  of  252,615  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

^or  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
-connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canals  of  Finland  every  vear  is  from 
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15,000  to  18,500  (16,113  in  1888),  and  the  net  revenue  from  the  canals 
varies  from  300,000  to  600,000  marks  every  year. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  1,825  kilometres  of  railways,  all  but  33 
kilometres  belonging  to  the  State.  The  traffic  in  1887  was  2,066,850 
passengers  and  631,200  tons  of  gqods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways 
to  the  end  of  1887  was  120,166,357  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same 
in  1887  was  8,381,905  marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  5,386,405  marks. 

Finland  had  31 1  post-offices  in  1888,  and  revenue  and  expenses  in 
1888  were  respectively  1,263,105  and  1,296,753  marks;  united  letters  and 
post-cards  received  5,364,826  ;  samples  and  printed  matter,  697,737 ; 
journals,  6,115,711. 

The  127  savings-banks  had,  on  December  31,  1887,  50,019  depositors, 
with  aggregate  deposits  of  31,478,840  marks. 

Money,  Weights,  &c. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  foot,  which  is  =  0'2969  metre,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  foot.  1  verst  (3,600  Finn,  feet)  =  nearly  §  of  a 
statute  mile;  1  tunnland  (56,000  square  Finn.  feet)=nearly  1^  acre 
(0*49364  hectare)  ;  1  tunna  (63  7ia?i?ior)  =  nearly  4|  bushels  (1-6488  hecto- 
litre) ;  1  skaipund  =  fj5%  of  Eng.  lb.  (425-01  grammes);  1  centner  (100 
skSlpund  =  5  lisjjund)  =  ^^j^  ot  Eng.  ton  (42-501  kilogrammes);  1  mark  =  \ 
franc.     The  paper  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold  or  silver. 


RUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 

The   following   two   States   in    Central  Asia  are  under   th&j 
suzerainty  of  Russia  : —  ' 

BOKHARA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41**  1 
and  37°,  and  between  E.  longitude  62°  and  72°,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Russian  province  of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pamir,  on  the  south 
by  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kara  Kura  desert. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  the  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Ameer,  by  a  slave  girl;  born  about  1860,  educated  in  Russia,  suo->i 
ceeded  his  father  in  1885. 

The  modern  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth] 
century,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamur-j 
lane.     The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  bclc       .   ' 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century.    Mir  Muzaft'ar-ed-din  in  1866  | 
a  holy  war  against  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  c.,...:. 
and  forced  him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  tli( 
sian  district  of  Sj'r  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indei; 
and  to  permit  Russian  trade.     In  18715 .1  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtut 
of  which  no  foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russiai: 
passport,  and  tlie  State  became  practi(^:illy  a  Ru.=!sian  dependency, 

Aviecrs  of  liokltfira.—^RYid  AimcvT  Hvder,  1799-1826;    Mir  Hussein 
1826;  Mir  Omar,  1820-27;  Mir  Is asrulln,  1827-60;  Muzaffar-cd-din,  1860-85 

Area  about  92,000  square  miles,  population  about  2,500,000.      Cliie! 
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towns— Bokhara,  100,000  ;  Karshi,  25,000  ;  Khazar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  Hissar, 
10,000  ;  Cbarjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  20,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  qnartered  in  the  city. 
A  proportion  of  the  troops  are  anned  with  Rnssian  rifles  and  have  been 
taught  the  Russian  drill. 

Bokhara  produces  com,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp;  and  breeds 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to 
be  about  32,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and  snlphur  are 
the  chief  minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trade  of  Bokhara  in  1887 : — 

Itnj}ort*. —From  Russia,  10,600,000  roubles;  from  Persia,  5,475,000 
roubles  ;  from  Afghanistan  and  India,  600,000  roubles ;  total  imports, 
16,675,000  roubles. 

Exports.— To  Russia,  12,500,000  roubles  ;  to  Persia,  2,120,000 ;  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  420,000  roubles ;  total  exports,  15,040,000  roubles. 

In  1889  the  exports,  Russian  and  Native,  from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan, 
are  said  to  have  risen  to  3,173,230  roubles.  The  imports  (largely  Anglo- 
Indian)  from  Afghanistan  to  Bokhara  to  4,884,270  roubles.  These  figoies 
were  published  by  the  Xocoe  Vremya,  but  appear  to  be  open  to  suspicion. 

The  yearly  imports  of  green  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount 
to  1,125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins, 
drugs,  shawls,  and  Mncobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the 
quantity  exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  34  tons.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  in  1888  were  122,000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported,  pays  a 
dntyof  2i  per  cent,  ad  ralorem.  No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can  be  levied 
on  Russian  goods,  which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The 
Ameer  has  forbidden  the  import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the  use  of 
the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from. 
Chaijui,  on  the  Oxns,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
thence  to  Samarkand  ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier 
station  of  Katti  Kurghan  being  about  186  miles. 

There  is  a  telegaph  line  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tenga 
valued  at  od. 

Russian  Political  Resident,  M.  Lessar. 

Books  op  Reference  coscersixg  Bokhara. 

Bum's,  Sir  Alexander.  Travels  into  Bokhara.    1839. 
Vambery.  History  of  Bokhara.    London,  1873. 
Cmram,  Hon.  O.,  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  1889. 
Le  Metturier,  CoL  A.,  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 

KHIVA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43°  40' 
and  41==,  and  E.  longitude  58^  and  Gl''  CO'.  Extreme  length  200  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth  140  miles  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  T^ans- 
Caspian  province. 

Syed  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1865  as  reigning 
sovereign ;  bom  about  1845. 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva — an  TJsbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamurlane's  Central  Asian  Empire — 
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date  from  tlie  beiyinuing  of  the  18tli  century,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  lirst  acknowledged  the  Czar's  supremacy.  In 
1872,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an 
expedition  advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  com- 
pelled the  Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian 
control.  A  war  indemnity  of  about  27'1,000Z,  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy 
obligation,  still  being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  in- 
volved the  Khan  in  disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Rus.si an  troops  have  more 
than  once  crossed  the  frontier  to  afford  him  aid  and  support. 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  lSO'5-25  ;  Alia 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45  ;  Mohamed  Arnin  Khan, 
1845-55  ;  Abdulla  Khan,  185.5-56 ;  Kutlugh  Murad  Khan,  1856';  Kcyid  Ma- 
homed  Khan,  1856  65  ;  8eyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  22,320  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  700,000,  including 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns— Khiva,  4,000-5,000;  New  Ur- 
genj,  3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  annual  production  of  silk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;  of  cotton, 
about  8,064  tons. 

The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888  were  57,000  bales. 

Books  of  Reference  conceening  Khiva. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  by  Capt.  J.  Abbotl.    London,  1884. 
A  Bide  to  Khiva,  by  Colonel  JSiirnahy.    London,  1884. 
The  Shores  of  the  Lake  Aral,  by  Major  Herbert  Wood.    London.  1876. 
Rectus  (E.),  Nouvelle  geographie  universelle.    L'Asie  Russe.    1881. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Russia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Russian. 

Annual  (Pamyatnava  Knijka)  of  the  JUuistry  of  the  Xavy  for  1889.  (Russian.)  St, 
Petersburg,  1890. 

Annuals  (  Vreinennik)  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.  (Russian.)  St.  Petersburg 
1878-89. 

Collection  of  Materials  {Sbomik  Svedeniy')  for  Russia  for  1887  and  1888,  published  by  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1890,    (Russian.) 

The  Year  1889  with  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.     St.  Petersburg,  1890.     (Russian.) 

Materia' s  for  a  Statistic  of  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Statistical  Depart 
mont  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.     (Russian.)    8.    St.  Petersburg,  1863-89  :  — 

Movement  of  Population  in  1884;  Prices  on  Land  in  1882-87 ;  The  Zemstvos  in  1886;! 
Movement  of  Population  in  1886  ;  Crops  of  1889  compareil  to  those  of  1883-87  :  <tc. 

Statistics  of  the  Lauded  Property  and  Inhabited  Places  of  the  Russian  Empire,  with  maps 
&c.    Published  by  the  Statistical  Department,  St.  Petersburg,  1861-86. 

SIcetch  of  the  Exterior  Trade  ( 06^0/-  viiyeshnei  TorgovH)  for  1888,  published  bythe  Ministry 
of  Finances.    St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

Exterior  Trade  on  the  European  Frontier  in  1889,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances 
St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

Statistical  Annual  (Vremennik)  of  Caucasus.    Tiflis,  1R90. 

Statistical  Materials  published  by  the  I'rovincial  Statistical  Conmiittees. 

Yearly  Report  of  the  Caucasus  Administration  about  the  Scliools  in  1888.    Tiflis,  1889. 

Ofiicial  Mexsemjer,  jieriodical  published  by  tlic  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Vyi-.iInU-  Finnnsof,  periodical  published  by  the  Jlinistry  of  Finances. 

Sbornik-  of  Materials  for  the  Description  of  Caucasus  and  its  Inhabitants.  Tiflis  ;  8th  vol 
published  in  18H9. 

Kau/mann  (Dr.),  Financial  Statistics  of  Russia  for  1862-84,  published  by  the  Centrij 
Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

*^  The  actual  Income  and  Expenditiu-e  for  188C-80,  in  Of.  Messenger  and  VyestHit  Fin 
for  1890. 

Statistical  Reports  (Sbornik)  of  t^ie  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  vol. 
xxiii.  and  xiv.    (Transjiort  of  goods  on  Railway.s  and  Canals  in  1888).    St.  Petersburg,  1^ 
(With  maps.) 

The  Russian  river  steamers  in  188).    St  Petersburg,  1889. 

m 
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STATISTICAL   AND   OTHER   BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE  9OI 

Reports  of  the  Medical  Department  for  1888.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

'Statistical  Information  for  the  Tears  1882  and  1883,  published  by  the  Minister  of  Jnstice, 
St.  Petersburg,  1885. 

•Report  of  the  Prison  Administration.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

A.  Uaspuan  and  Baron  Solcken,  Law  (Pologenie)  of  the  New  Organisation  of  Peasants* 
Tribunals  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  with  a  Summary  of  Kotires.  Published  by  Minister  of 
Justice.    St.  Petersburg.    8.    2  vols.    1889. 

Report  of  the  Giief  Procnreur  of  the  Holv  Synod  for  1888,  in  Official  Mesienytr  for  1890. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1888. "  St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Finances  of  the  Zfnultos  for  1871-80.    St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

Tlie  same  for  1861-83.    St.  Petersburg,  1885. 

The  same  for  1886-87.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Annual  of  the  Zemtttot  for  1888  (Ztmikiy  Ejegodnik).    St.  Petersburg,  1830. 

Short  Report  on  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1887.    St.  Petersburg,  189a 

Report  on  the  Returns  of  Municipal  Finance  for  1881.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Interior.    1885. 

Institutions  of  the  Xavy  (Srod  mortl-Uh  Postanorlenii/),  18  volumes.    St,  Petersburg,  1888. 

Refiort  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  on  the  Administration  of  Forests  for  1882.  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1884. 

History  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for  the  Fifty  Tears  of  its  Existence.  St.  Petersburg, 
1887. 

Krirenio,  Sliort  Description  of  the  Governmental  Institutions  of  Russia.  2nd  edit.  St. 
Petersburg,  1889. 

Materials  (Srod  Materialot)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Feasants  of 
Transcaucasia.    3  vols.    Tifiis,  1886-88. 

Materials  {J/(i/CTTri7«r)reLitive  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  and  Indigoaes 
of  West  Siberia.    2  vok    St.  Petersburg,  1888-89. 

Collections  of  laws  (^bornit  uzatoneniS)  issuf  d  on  July  12, 1889,  on  the  Peasants'  In£titc- 
tions  and  Justices  of  Peace.     £<iited  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Russian  Mining  Industry  in  1887,  published  by  the  Mining  Department.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1890. 

Memoirs  and  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  and  its  Branches  in  Caucasus 
and  Siberia. 

French^  English,  Jte. 

Annnaire  des  finances  russes  :  budget,  credit,  commerce,  chemins  de  fer.  Par  A.  Vessi- 
loYsky,  secretaire  du  comite  scientifique  du  ministere  des  finances.    8.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Tableau  du  commerce  cxterienr  de  la  Rnssie  de  1861  k  1878.  Public  par  la  commission 
imperiale  Rnsse  de  I'exposition  universelle  de  Vienne.    8.    St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

Statistik  .Krbok  for  Finland,  utgifren  af  Statistiska  Centralbyrin,  1889.  Helsingfors,  1P90. 

flfz-fWrt  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 

Grierton  (Captain  J.  M.),  Armed  Strength  of  Russia  (with  two  maps).    London,  1886. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Russia  with  the  United  Kingilom  ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.' 
Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Kox-Official  Publications. 

Bar  (K.  E.  von)  and  Helmerten  (Gr.  von),  Beitnige  zur  Eenntniss  des  Rossischen  Reichs. 
SS  Tols.    8.  St.  Petersburg,  1852-72. 

Bernhardt  (T.  von),  Geschichte  Russlanils.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1874. 

fiizobrazof.  Etudes  sur  I'feconomie  nationale  de  la  Rnssie  en  1877-82.    St  Petersburg,  1884. 

Brzetki,  The  Debts  of  the  Russian  Empire.    St  Petersburg.  1884.    (Russian.) 

Caucasian  Almanack  (Kaikazskiy  Kalendar)  for  1890.    Tiflis,  1.H89. 

Collection  of  materials  relative  to  the  Russian  and  .\nierican  uapht!;a  industry.  Bazn,  1890. 

Das  Russische  Reich  in  Europa.    Eine  Studie.    Berlin,  1884. 

Dialonof,  Statistics  of  Blindness.    Moscow,  1888.   (Russian.) 

i?rd;n«nn  (Dr.).  System  des  Privatreclits  der  O^tseeprovinzen.    Bd.  I.     Riga,  1889. 

Erman  (Georg  Adolf),  Archiv  fiir  die  wissenschaftliche  Kuude  Russlanids.  35  vols.  8. 
Berlin,  1841-68. 

Heyifed-'r  (Dr.  0.),  Transkaspien  und  seine  Eisenbahn.    1888. 

nUn  (A.),  Detailed  Atlas  of  Russia,  with  plans  of  chief  towns.  St.  Petersburg,  188«. 
(Russian.) 

/OB/ti»»T(L.).  Des  forces  productives,  destructives  ct  improductives  de  la  Russie.  8.  2nd 
ed.    Leipzig,  1861. 

Lansdfll  (H.),  Russiaii  Central  Asia.    London,  1885. 

Leroy-Beauluu  (.\natole;,  L'enipire  des  Tsars  et  les  Russes.    2  vols.   Paris,  1882. 

ilatthaei  (Fr.),  Die  wirthschaftlichen  HUlfaquellenRusslands.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1887. 

Ptiuly  (J.  X.),  Description  ethnographique  des  peuples  de  la  Russie.  8.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1862. 
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Raffalovlch  (Arthur),  Les  flnanccs  de  la  Russie  depuis  la  clemitre  guerre  d'Orient, 
1876-83.    Paris,  1883.    Also  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Ecoiwmistes. 

Ratnhaud  (Alfred),  Tlie  History  of  Russia  from  its  Origin  to  the  year  1877.  2  vols.  8. 
London,  1879. 

Ravenstein  (B.  G.),  The  Russians  on  the  Amur  :  its  Discovery,  Conquest,  and  Colonisation, 
8.    London,  1861. 

Reclus  (Elisee),  Geographic  iiuiverselle.  Tome  V.  L'Europe  Scandinave  et  Russe, 
rerised  to  date  in  1885.  VI.  L'Asie  Russe.  Paris,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  Russiaa 
translation,  by  MM.  Bcketoflf,  Bogdanoflf,  Woeikoff,  and  others.    St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

Reed  (Sir  E.  J.),  Letters  from  Russia  in  1875.    8.   London,  1876. 

RSttger  (Carl),  Russische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fUr  die  Kuude  Russlan^s.  8.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1872-89. 

Roskoschmj,  Russland,  Landund  Leute.   Leipzig,  1886. 

Roskoschny,  Die  Wolga.  Leipzig,  1887. 

'  Russkiy  Kalendar,'  published  in  September  each  year. 

Sa7'auw  (Christian  von ),  Die  Russische  Heeresmacht  auf  Grund  offizioller  Quellen  uud 
eigener  Anschauung.  8.  Leipzig,  1875. 

Semenoff  (N.  P.),  The  Emancipation  of  Peasants.  Vol.  I.  St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

Schnitzler  (Jean  Henri),  Les  institutions  de  la  Russie,  depuis  les  reformes  de  I'Empereur 
Alexandre  II.    2  vols.  8.   Paris,  1867. 

Schuyler  (Eugene),  Turkestan  :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Khokand, 
Bukhara,  and  Kuldja.    2  vols.   8.   London,  1876. 

Semenof  (P.  P.),  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
(Russian.)   5  vols.  8.   St.  Petersburg,  1863-84. 

Stehapof  (A.),  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Russian  People.  (Russian.)  8.  St, 
Petersburg,  1870. 

Strelhitzhj  (M.),  Superfijies  de  TEuropc.  St.  Petersburg,  1882. 

Thun,  Industrie  Cpntr?i-Ri'  -slands. 

Wallace  (Mackenzie),  Russia.   2  vols.   8.  London,  1877. 

Tanson,  Comparative  Statistics,  vol.  2.  St.  Petersburg,  1880.  Researches  into  the  Allot- 
jnsnts  of  Peasants.    St.  Petersburg,  1882.  (Russian.) 

Untjeni-Stemherg,  Vine  Culture  in  Crimea.   St.  Petersburg,  1888.  (Russian.) 
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SALVADOR. 

(Eepublica  del  Salvador.) 
Constitntioii  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador,  an  independent  State  since  IS'jS,  when  it  dis- 
solved its  federative  union  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  is  governed 
nominalh-  under  a  constitution  proclaimed  in  March  1864,  and  modified  in 
February  1880,  December  1883,  and  March  1886.  The  Constitution  vests 
the  legislative  jwwer  in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42  of  whom  are  pro- 
prietors. The  election  is  by  suffrage  of  aU  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The 
Representatives  are  chosen  for  one  year.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  President,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  years. 

President  of  the  Keptiblic.  — General  Carlos  Ezeta,  elected  provisionally 
September  11,  1890,  to  March  1,  1891. 

The  regular  election  of  the  President  has  in  recent  years  been  con- 
stantly superseded  by  '  pronunciamientos '  and  military  nominations. 

The  administrative  aflFarrs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  having  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Exterior,  Justice  and  Religion ;  War  and  Finance  ;  Interior; 
mid  Public  Instruction. 

The  army  numbers  2,500  men,  with  12,000  militia. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  14  departments.  The  population.'  according  to  a  census  of 
January  1,  1886,  was  651,130(318,329  males  and  332.801  females),  giving 
an  average  of  89  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  twenty  times  that  of 
the  average  of  the  other  States  of  Central  America.  An  official  estimate  for 
1888  makes  the  population  664.513.  Aboriginal  and  mixetl  races  consti- 
tuet  the  bulk  of  the  jwpulation,  among  whom  live  about  10,000  whites  or 
descendants  of  Europeans.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador,  founded  in  1528, 
with  16.327  inhabitants  (1888).  The  city  was  repeatetlly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  last  time  on  April  16.  1854.  when 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  almost  total  ruin,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of 
the  inhabitants  erected  new  dwellings  on  a  neighbouring  site,  at  present 
called  Nueva  San  Salvador.  The  new  capital  again  was  partly  destroyed 
in  1873  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  and  suffered  again  severely 
in  1879. 

Instxnction  and  Justice. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1888  there  were  in  Salvador  732 
primary  schools,  with  27,000  pupils  ;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  1  polytechnic  school)  with  1,293  pupils ;  and  a  national  university  with 
faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineering, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  in  the  Republic  13 
newspapers  are  published. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  several  sub* 
oxdinate  courts,  and  by  local  justices. 
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SALVADOR 


Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
five  years : — 


Ycir 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

Year              Revenue 

Expenditure 

1885 
1886 
1887 

Dollars 
3,635,250 
4,480,307 
2,959,775 

Dollars 
3,556,449 
4,271,328 
2,849,721 

1888 
1889 

Dollars 
3,794,710 
4,070,342 

Dollars 
2,889,092 
4,033,157 

The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  customs  and  monopolies.  Among 
the  items  of  expenditure  for  1889  were — public  debt,  972,000  dollars ; 
army,  909,000  dollars  ;  public  works,  555,000  dollars ;  public  instruction, 
336.000  dollars. 

The  internal  debt  is  divided  officially  into  three  classes,  and  is  stated  to 
be  as  follows:— 1st  class,  1,332,022  dollars;  2nd  class,  1,834,064  dollars  r 
3rd  class,  2,222,673  dollars  :  total,  5,388,759  dollars.  The  external  debt  is 
estimated  at  300,000Z. 

Industries. 

The  native  population  of  Salvador,  more  inclined  to  civilised  pursuits 
tlian  that  of  any  neighbouring  State,  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  principal  articles  of  agricultural  produce  are  indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
balsam,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Bepublic  includes  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  mercury.     The  mines  and  quari'ies  in  operation  number  180. 

Commerce. 

The  Imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  three  years : — 


- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports     . 

Exports     . 

Dollars 
3.275,024 
5,242,696 

Dollars 
4.081,547 
6,707,024 

DoUai-s 
2,886,050 
5,673,786 

To  the  imports  in  1889  Great  Britain  contributed  957,359  dollars ;  the' 
United  States,  219,206  dollars  ;  France,  312,295  dollars  ;  Germany,  328,650 
dollars.  Of  the  exports,  940,154  dollars  went  to  Great  Britain ;  258,734 
dollars  to  the  United  States;  1,027,980  dollars  to  Germany;  1,158,806 
dollars  to  France.  The  principal  imports  in  1889  were:  Cotton  goods, 
982,500  dollars.  The  principal  exports  in  1889  were:  Coffee,  3,808,41  o 
dollars;  indigo,  1.347,108  dollars. 

The  statistics  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Salvador  with  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  given  in  the  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trade,'  in  which  the  trade  of  the  llcpublic  is  thrown  together  with  that  of 
the  States  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  under  the 
general  designation  of  '  Central  America.'     (See  p.  651.) 

Shipping  and  Communications.  ' 

In  1889,  343  vessels  entered  the  jiorts  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many 
cleared. 

A   railway  connects  the  port  of   Acajutla  with  the  inland  towns  of 
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8anta  Anna  and  Ateos,  and  is  nearly  completed  to  San  Tecla.  There  are  over 
2.000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic.  Salvador  joined  the  postal 
union  in  1879.  In  1888  there  were  48  principal  receiving  offices.  In  188& 
8,500,000  letters,  printed  papers,  and  other  matter  were  transmitted.  In 
1889  there  were  in  Salvador  89  telegraph  stations  and  a  network  of  1,467 
miles  of  wire.    There  are  240  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sah-ador,  and  the  British  equivs> 
Icnts,  are — 

MOKET. 

The  DoUar,  of  100  centarat,  approximate  value  As.,  real  exchange  value 
(1889-90).  6i  dollars  =  U 

The  moneys  of  England,  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  circulate  freely  in  Salvador. 

Weights  and  Meaetbes. 

The  Libra =   1-014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,.  Quintal =   101-40  lbs. 

,.  Arroba =   25-35 

..  Fanega =   H  ™p^rial  bu.shel. 

In  1885  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Salvador  ix  Great  Britaix. 
Consul- General. — L.  Alexander  CampbelL 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  ix  Salvador. 

Minister  and  Cansul- General. — Audley  C.  Grosling. 
Consul. — John  Mo^Uit  (San  Salvador). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Salvador, 
1.  Official  Pcblicatioss. 

Constitntion  politica  de  la  Repnblica  del  Salvador  dccretada  por  el  Cimgreso  Xadonal 
Oonstitnyente  el  4  de  Diciembre  de  1883. 

Diario  OficiaL  1886,  Anfrnst  17,  las  a  new  OonsUtntioii. 

Memoria  de  Hacienda,  Gnerra  y  Marina.    San  Salradw,  1890. 

Report  by  Consul  Moffatt  on  Salvador  for  1889,  iu  Xo.  749  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Kcports.*    London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Salvador,  in  '  Dentsehes  HanJeU-ArchiT,'  September  188». 

2.  Nox-Official  Publicatioxs. 

Frvofl  (JnlinsV  Aus  America.    2  vols.  8.    Leiprig,  1857-58. 

GomxaUz  (Dr.  D.),  Geografia  de  Ceiitro-America.    Saa  Salvador,  1878. 

Giuman  (D.\  Apontamientos  sobre  la  topografia  fiaica  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  Saa  Sal- 
valor,  1883. 

hajerrikre  (.J.\  De  Paris  a  Guatemala.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

Marr  (WUhelm),  Reist  naoh  Central-America.    2  vols.  8;.    Hambm^  1863. 

Jforf/<rf  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'AnitJriqnecentrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Rf9ei  (Rafael  >.  Xociones  de  lustoria  del  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1886. 

Seller ter  (Karl  Ritter  r<m),  Wandemngen  dureh  die  mittdamerikaniacben  Freistaaten 
Xicaragua,  Honduras  nnd  Salvatlor.    8.    Braunschweig.  1857. 

Squier  (IL  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 
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SAMOA. 

Reigdnig  King. — Malietoa  Laupepa,  restored  November  9, 1889. 

Groups  of  14  volcanic  islands  in  tlie  South  Pacific,  the  chief  of  which 
are  TJpolu,  Savaii,  and  Tutuila.  At  a  Samoan  conference  at  Berlin  in 
1889,  at  which  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented, an  Act  was  signed  (June  14),  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the 
islands,  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  three  signatory  Powers  have  equal 
rights  of  residence,  trade,  and  personal  protection.  The  three  Powers 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Government,  and  the  free 
right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  chief  or  king,  and  choose  the  form  of 
government  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs.  A  supreme  court 
is  established,  consisting  of  one  judge,  who  shall  be  styled  Chief  Justice 
of  Samoa.  Mr.  Conrad  Cederkranz  (late  assistant  judge  at  Stockholm) 
has  been  appointed  by  tlie  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  provided  by 
the  Treaty.  To  this  court  shall  be  referred  (1)  all  civil  suits  concerning 
real  property  situated  in  Samoa,  and  all  rights  affecting  the  same  ;  (2)  all 
civil  suits  of  any  kind  between  natives  and  foreigners,  or  between 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities  ;  (S)  all  crimes  and  offences  committed 
by  natives  against  foreigners,  or  committed  by  such  foreigners  as  are  not 
subject  to  any  consular  jurisdiction. 

All  future  alienation  of  lands  is  prohibited,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions. A  local  administration  is  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of 
Apia. 

Area,  1,701  square  miles ;  population,  36,000,  of  which  16,600  in 
TJpolu,  12,500  in  Savaii,  3,750  in  Tutuila.  The  natives  are  Polynesians, 
and  there  are  about  300  whites.  The  natives  are  aU  Christians  (Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics),  and  schools  are  attached  to  the  chiirches. 
The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  German  and  British  firms,  and  British  trade 
is  increasing''  Imports,  1885,  93,720Z. ;  exports,  73,928Z. ;  imports,  1887, 
87,000Z. ;  exports,  71,340Z.  Chief  imports,  haberdashery,  trinkets,  lumber, 
and  tinned  provisions,  machinery;  chief  exports,  copra,  cotton,  and  coffee. 
In  1888  371  vessels  (228  German)  entered  the  port  of  Apia. 

British  Consul. — T.  B.  Cusack-Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  made  the  American  coinage  the  currency  of  Samoa. 
but  Chilian  dollars  are  almost  exclusively  in  circulation,  7  Chilian  dollars 
being  the  equivalent  of  \l. 

Regular  communication  is  maintained  every  twenty-eight  days  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Lilheck,  from  Sydney,  Australia,  vid  Tonga ; 
the  Union  Company  of  New  Zealand's  steamer  Walnui,  from  Auckland, 
N.Z.,  rid  Tonga,  and  the  same  company's  through  mail  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Auckland,  which  drop  the  mails  at  Tutuila.  Letters  vid  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  reach  England  in  thirty-one  days.  Messrs. 
Donald  and  Edenborough's  steamer  liichmond  calls  every  month  vid  Tong;v. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Churchirard  (W.  B.),  My  Consulate  in  Samoa.  ^, 

Finluy's  South  Pacific  Dictionary.  ^ 

Meinecke,  Die  Inseln  des  Stillcn  Oceans. 

Papers  mi  Samoa,  publislictl  by  tlie  United  States  Foreign  Offlee. 

Report  of  tlie  Berlin  Conference  relatiuR  to  Samoa.    Lonilou,  1890. 

Turner  (Rev.  G.),  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  1861.— Samoa.     London,  1884. 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  Australasia. 

Waiiami  (Rev.  J.),  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 

(Republica  Domixicana.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

"    E  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  18-14,  is  governed  under  a 

istitution  bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-prodaimed,  with  changes, 
i,v^. ember  14,  1865  (after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spain, 
who  held  possession  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again 
in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1887.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Bepublic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress  of  22 
deputies.  The  members  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted 
suffrage,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only 
embrace  the  general  affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  During  the  past  few  years,  according 
to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  has  been  going  on  prosperously, 
and  become  comparatively  quiet. 

President  cf  the  Itepitblir. — General  Ulisses  Hettreaux,  elected  1886. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Pubhc  Works,  and 
Foreign  Affairs, 

Each  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided 
over  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  commtines 
have  mrmicipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  Haiti — is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888 
oflScially  estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  34  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  five  maritime  districts. 
The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neighbouring  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed 
of  a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  aborigines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number;  the  whites, 
or  European-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparatively  numerous,  and 
owing  to  their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  the 
towns  both  French  and  English  are  spoken.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ozama,  with  25,000  inhabitants  according  to  official  statement ;  Puerto 
Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  15,000  inhabitants. 
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Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted  under  certain  restrictions.     There  are  54  parishes. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by 
the  communes  and  by  central  aid.  The  public  or  state  schools  are 
primary,  superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professorial 
school  with  the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when 
the  last  school  census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for 
primary  instruction,  with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  300  schools  with  about  10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns ;  and 
in  the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  newspapers. 

Justice. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congi-ess,  and  1  (ministro 
fiscal)  appointed  by  the  executive—  all  these  appointments  being  only  for 
the  presidential  period.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  11 
judicial  districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance, 
and  these  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  each  with  a  local.justice 
(alcalde),  a  secretary  and  bailiff  (alguacil). 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1889  was  1,531,284  dollars,  and  expenditure  1,408,543  dollars. 
The  debt  of  the  Republic  was  officially  stated  to  consist  of  an  internal 
debt,  returned  (January  1889)  at  1,282,592  dollars ;  a  '  public  debt,'  also 
internal,  amounting  at  same  date  to  1,648,423  dollars;  and  an  international 
debt  of  234,250  dollars  ;  a  foreign  debt  contracted  at  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  in  18C9.  The  foreign  debt  in  1889  amounted,  according  to  the 
official  statement  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  to  714,300?.,  with 
unpaid  interest  amounting  to  6G4,299Z.  A  new  loan  of  770,000?.  has  been 
contracted,  wherewith  to  pay  off  all  outstanding  debts,  at  a  percentage  of 
the  value,  leaving  a  balance  of  475,000?.  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Government. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  infantrj',  cavalry,  and  artillery,  a  regiment 
being  stationed  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  There  are  also  reserve 
corps,  and  universal  liability  to  serve  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,  including  adjacent  islands,  being  estimated  at  about 
60,000  squaie  kilometres,  the  cultivable  area  is  about  50,000  square  kilo- 
metres. The  Legislature,  July  8,  1876,  decided  that,  subject  to  certain  ' 
obligations,  private  citizens  might  receive  grants  of  unoccupied  state  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  more  recently  similar  inducements  have 
been  oifered  in  favour  of  immigration.  The  chief  agricultural  produce  i» 
tobacco,  coffee,  (locoa,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  the  principal  industries 
are  connected  with  agriculture  and  forestry.  Large  .sugar  plantations  and  ' 
factories  arc  (1H8C)  in  full  work  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Republic. 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  theKcpublic  is  small,  owing  in  part  to  customs  duties 
f  a  prohibitory  character.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  are  lignum 
:ti3e,  logwood,  mahogany,  coffee,  fustic,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa. 

From  Puerto  Plata  in  1889  the  chief  exports  were :  tobacco  (to  Ger- 
many), 3,570,.38o  lbs.,  value  196,372  dollars;  coffee  (to  Europe  and  New 
York),  681, 6iO  lbs.,  value  102,226  dollars  ;  mahogany,  640,966  feet,  value 
'2.236  dollars;  cacao,  266,442  lbs.,  value  39,966  dollars;  hides  and  skins, 
lue  35,302  dollars;  logwood,  499  tons,  value,  4,990  dollars;  sugar  (to 
New  York),  131,215  lbs.,  value  3,936  dollars. 

The  imports  at  Puerto  Plata  in  1889  were  to  the  value  of :  from  Great 
Britain,  325,561  dollars  (chiefly  cotton  goods  and  iron  ware) ;  from  the 
United  States.  269,639  dollars  (flour,  cotton  goods,  iron  wares,  lard); 
from  France,  172,839  dollars  (fancy goods,  shoes,  drugs);  from  Germany, 
93,176  dollars  (rice,  beer,  matches). 

The  exports  from  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1 888  were  valued  at 
117,580^.,  and  imports  157,240Z. 

In  the  ♦  Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,'  the  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  added  to  those  of  Haiti. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1888  154  vessels,  of  105,566  tons,  cleared  the  port  of  Santo 
Domingo.     In  1889  122  vessels,  of  94,380  tons,  sailed  from  Puerto  Plata. 

The  interior  is  ofiicially  stated  to  be  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  rail- 
way is  completed  between  Saman^  and  La  Vega  (72  roiles),and  is  being 
carried  on  to  Santiago,  and  another  line  is  contemplated  between  Barahona 
and  the  salt  moimtain  of  '  Cerro  de  Sal.' 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1888  there  were  in 
the  Eepublic,  besides  the  General  Post  OflBce,  12  central  and  46  subordinate 
post-offices,  employing  142  persons,  at  the  cost,  in  all,  of  17,469  dollars.  In 
1888  the  icland  letters  and  post -cards  numbered  69,197 ;  the  printed  packets 
47,468;  other  communications  30,338 ;  in  all  147,0(.>3.  The  international 
letters  and  post-cards  numbered  67,690;  printed  packets,  55,137;  other 
communications,  5.482  ;  in  all  128,309.  The  number  of  pieces  transmitted 
in  1888  was  thus  275,312 ;  the  correspondirg  number  in  1887  was  186,824. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegraphic  Company,  isin 
operation  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata,  with  intermediate 
stations,  the  total  length  being  254  kilometres.  Several  other  inland  lines 
are  in  project.  The  foreign  telegraphic  system  in  operation  is  that  of  the 
French  Submarine  Telegraphic  Company.' 

Telephonic  communication  is  carried  on  at  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago,  and 
Santo  Domingo. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  system  is  coming  into  use. 

The  money  in  use  is  mainly  that  of  Spain,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  France. 

Quintal  =  4  arrobes  =  ICO  lbs.  (of  16  oz.)  =  46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arrobe  =  32  cuartilles  =  25-498  litres  =  4-110  gallons. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Geeat  Britain. 
CoTisul- General. — Miguel  Ventura;  appointed  July  20,  1876. 

2,  Of  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Consul. — David  Coen ;  appointed  1874. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Santo 
Domingo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

La  R6publiqiie  Dominicaine.    Par  Francisco  Alvarez  Lodl.    Paris,  1888. 

Reports  on  tlie  Trade  of  Puerto  Plata,  in  No.  729  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,* 
1889. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

Report  for  1888  on  the  T^ade  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  No.  482  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'    London,  1889. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Hazard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present ;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti.  8.  pp.  611. 
London,  1873. 

Jordan  (Wilhelm),  Geschichte  der  Insel  Haiti.    2  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1849. 

Keim  (D.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.  Pen  Pictures  and  Leaves  of  Travel.  12. 
PhUadelphia,  1871. 

Monte  y  Tejada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde  su  descubrimiento  hasta 
nuestros  dias.    Tomo  I.  (all  published).    8.    Habana,  1853. 

Abad  (Jose  Ramon),  La  RepubUca  Dominicana,  resena  general  geografico-estadistica. 
8.     Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Merino  (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografia  fisica,  politica  6  historica  de  la  Repiiblica  Do. 
minicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Garcia  (Jose  Gabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  escrito  para  el  uso  de 
las  escuelas  de  la  RepubUca  Dominicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1879. 
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SERVIA. 

(Kraljevstvo  Srbiya.) 

Eeigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  bom  August  17  (new  style), 
1876  ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  bom  August  22,  1854, 
the  son  of  Milos  Obrenovic,  grandson  of  Jefrem,  half-brother  of 
Prince  MUos.  King  Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovic  lY.,  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Servian 
Xational  Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince 
3iichaU  Obrenovic  III.,  June  20,  1868.  Crowned  Prince  at 
Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  government,  August  22,  1872  ;  pro- 
claimed King,  March  6,  1882  ;  married  October  17,  1875,  to 
Xatalie,  bom  1859,  daughter  of  Colonel  Keschko,  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard ;  divorced  October  24,  1888.  King  Milan 
abdicated  March  6,  1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander 
King  of  Servia,  under  a  regency  until  he  attains  his  majority  (18 
years). 

Tlie  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 

^vas  founded  by  Milos  Todoro\'ic  Obrenovic,  leader  of  the  Servians 

1  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  which 

id  lasted  since  1459.     The  war  lasted  from  1815  to  1829,  when 

e  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual  independ- 

uce  to  Servia.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed  September  14, 

1829,  Milos  T.  Obrenovic  was  acknowledged  Prince  of  Servia,  and 

l^y  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan,  dated  August  15,  1830, 

the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  established  by 

tide  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 

solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 

capital,  August  22, 1878,  The  King's  civU  list  amounts  to  1,200,000 

dinars,  at  present  shared  by  the  ex-King  and  the  three  Regents. 

Constitntlon  and  Govemment. 

By  the  Constitution  voted  by  the  Great  National  Assemblv  January  2, 
1889  (December  22,  1888,  old  style),  and  signed  by  the  King  on  the  "ord, 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight 
Ministers,  who  are,  individually  and  collectively,  responsible  to  the  nation. 
The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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National  Assembly,  or  '  Narodna-Skupshtina.'  The  State  Coiinoil,  or  Senate, 
consists  of  16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  King,  and  8  chosen  by  the 
Assembly ;  it  examines  and  elaborates  the  projects  of  laws,  and  authorises 
extraordinary  loans  for  the  municipalities.  This  body  is  always  sitting. 
The  ordinary  National  Assembly  is  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
people,  indirectly  and  by  ballot.  Each  count}-  can  elect  one  deputy  to 
every  4,500  tax -paying  males,  but  should  the  surplus  be  over  3,000,  this 
number  is  also  entitled  to  a  deputy.  Tlie  voting  is  by  f.crutin  de  liste. 
Each  county  must  be  represented  by  at  least  two  deputies  holding  University 
degrees,  and  are  called  the  qualified  deputies.  Every  male  Servian  2 1  j-ears 
of  age,  paying  15  dinars  in  direct  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  every  Ser- 
vian of  30  years,  paying  30  dinars  in  direct  taxes,  is  eligible  to  the  ordinary 
National  Assembly.  The  ordinary  Assembly  meets  each  year  on  November 
1,  and  elections  take  place  every  third  year  on  September  14.  There  is 
also  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  meets  when  it  is  necessary.  The 
number  of  its  representatives  is  double  the  number  fixed  for  the  ordinary 
Skupshtina,  and  the  restriction  as  to  University  degrees  does  not  apply. 
The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  salary.  Personal  liberty, 
liberty  of  the  press  and  conscience  are  guaranteed. 

Counties,  communes,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  according  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces  or  counties,  1,263  communes,  which 
include  3,172  villages  and  71  towns  or  cities. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  18,8.55  square 
miles.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view  Servia  is  divided 
into  1.5  provinces,  the  capital,  Belgrade,  and  Nisch  city,  which 
have  their  own  administration.  The  population  at  the  close  of 
1884  was  1,901,730. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the 
provinces  according  to  the  estimate  for  January  1890  : — 


Okrag 
(Province) 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population 

Totil 

Pop.  per 
sq.  ni. 

Male 

Female 

17,760 
54,801 
68,396 
60,700 
44,312 
71,138 
58,993 
85.773 
98,941 
73,324 
53,440 
68,069 
33,758 

Belgrade  City 

Valjevo 

Vranja 

Kragouyevatz 

Kraina . 

Krouch6vatz 

Pirot     . 

Podrinj6 

Pozarevatz    . 

Roudnik 

Toplitza 

Ouzitz6 

Tzrnareka     . 

4 

1,121 
1,620 

927 
1,257 
1,256 
1,214 
1,300 
1,404 
2,056 
1,400 
1,676 

555 

21,662 
57,324 
72,470 
69,277 
45,903 
74,751 
61,618 
88,440 
103,585 
75,609 
57,753 
69,202 
35,327 

39,422 
112,125 
140,866 
135,977 

90,275 
145,889 
120,611 
174,213 
202,526 
148,933 
111,193 
137.271 

09,085 

9,855 
95 
87 

148 
72 

116 
99 

134 

144 
74 
80 
82 

124 
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Okrng 
(ProTince) 


Morava 
Podiiavje  (Danube) 
Timok  . 
Nisch  Citv    . 

Total   . 
I 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 


1.200 

1.246 

810 

4 


Population 


Male 


79,563 

103,944 

46.115 

9,613 


19,050     i  1,072,216    1,023,827 


Female 

76,033 

99,525 

44,473 

8,421 


Total. 

Pop.  per 
«q.m. 

155.566 

203,469 

90,588 

18,034 

130 

163 

112 

4,508 

2,096,043 

110 

Of  the  total  population  1241  inhabited  towns  and  87-59  lived  in  the 
conntrv.  In  1884,  57-74  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  5202  per  cent,  of  the 
females  were  unmarried ;  3883  per  cent,  males  and  4046  per  cent, 
females  married ;  3*38  per  cent,  males  and  7*52  per  cent,  females  widowe<l 
and  divorced.  As  to  occupation,  2630  per  cent,  of  the  town  popQlati«>n 
and  97  20  per  cent,  of  the  country  population  are  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture. Of  the  total  population  16-81  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  trade ;  1032 
per  cent,  in  occupations  connected  with  food  ;  16-22  per  cent.  connecte<l 
with  clothing ;  14  20  per  cent,  connected  with  moulding  of  iron  and  metal 
work ;  431  per  cent,  teachers  and  clergy ;  8-16  per  cent,  officials. 
As  to  race,  in  1884  there  were  1,693,373  Senians  (who,  according  to 
language,  are  Slavonic  by  race),  149,727  Roumanians,  34,066  Gipsies, 
2,961  Armenians  and  Turks,  4,127  Jews,  6,749  Bulgarians,  10,733  other 
foreigners. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  capital,  Belgrade,  39,422  inhabitants ;  Nisch. 
18,034  ;  Leskovatz,  10,870  ;  Pozarevatz,  9,083 ;  Pirot,  8,832  ;  Smederevo, 
6,578;  Ouzitze,  5,613;  Parachin,  5,164;  Krouchevatz,  5.150;  Aleiinatz, 
6,108. 


Movement  of  the  Populatiox. 


Year 

T0t.1l  Uv- 
ingBirths 

Illegiti- 
mate living 

837 
844 
900 
933 

989 

Stillbora 

Mairiagee 

Dtaths 

Surplus    ■ 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

90,627 
83,091 
93,911 
94,865 
93.689 

1,338 
1,409 
1,360 
1,447 
950 

17,107 
23,326 
22,555 
22,727 
21,754 

62,313 

58,525 
50,481 
50,700 
63,224 

38,314    ! 
24.566 
43,430    ' 
4.=5,165 
40.46.-.    " 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration. 


Bsligion. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek- orthodox.  Accordingto  the  census 
of  1884  there  were  of  the  total  population  :— Greek-orthodox,  1,874,174  ; 
Catholics,  8,092  ;    Protestants,  741 ;  Jews,  4,160  ;    Mohammedans,  14,569 
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To  the  last  belong,   besides    the  Arnauts  and    Turks,  almost   all  the 
gipsies. 

;  The  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  being  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worshij ,     There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  and  gratuitous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  for  1888-89  : — 


Institutions 

Ko. 

Teaching  StafE 

Students  or  Pupils 

University 

1 

31 

292 

Military  academy     . 

1 

38 

774 

Theological  school  . 

1 

11 

157 

Normal  schools 

2 

25 

828 

Girls'  high  school 

1 

33 

54() 

Gymnasia 

22 

r                   316 

Technical  schools     . 
Commercial     „ 

4 
1 

4,843 

Agricultural    „ 

1 

Elementary     „ 

668 

1,191 

52,358 

The  University  has  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  technical 
science.     Of  the  pupils  at  elementary  schools  7,788  were  girls. 

In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  wTite ;  in 
1884  it  was  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write. 

All  the  schools  in  Servia  are  supported  entirely  by  the  State,  except 
the  elementary  ones,  for  which  municipalities  are  obliged  to  maintain 
the  building  and  the  teacher,  and  supply  necessary  books,  &c.  In  1887  the 
State  spent  2,373,187  dinars  on  all  the  schools. 

There  is  in  Belgrade  a  national  library  and  museum.  There  were 
40  newspapers  (political  and  otherwise)  in  1888.  About  258  books  were 
published  in  1888. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king,  but  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  removed  against  their  will.  There  are  22  courts  of 
first  instance  in  Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  cassation,  and  a 
tribunal  of  commerce.  In  all  the  courts  of  first  instance  there  were  in 
1888  10,345  civil  cases  ;  there  were  in  the  same  year  4,218  criminal  cases 
with  7,016  criminals.  Of  those  2,872  were  condemned  ;  896  to  imprison- 
ment for  serious  crimes  ;  2,512  were  fined  ;  1,662  were  in  prison  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are 
a  few  poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number 
have  necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.  There  is  a  free  town 
hospital. 
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Finance. 

In    1884—88   the   State   revenue   and   expenditure   were  as 

follows  : — 


j 

Tear 

Dinars 

Revenue                     j                  Expenditoie 

1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 

18Ss 

35,770,994 
47,344,686 
38,615,814 
46,591,730 
38,512,855 

38,727,270 
41,720,483 
61,064,726 
43,086,328 
38,561,407 

The  State  derives  the  % rgest  revenue  firom  direct  taxation 
which  is  imposed  on  land  and  income. 

The  budgets  for  each  of  the  years  1889  and  1890  estimated 
rlie  revenue  and  expenditure  at  6,196,864  dinars. 

The  following  is  the  budget  estimate  for  1891  : — 


Bercnne 


Expenditnre 


Dinars 


Direct  imposts 

Customs  . 

I '  •r-oi  (citY-toll) 

]'.      ;  Iries  and  excise 

>:i.:e  tobacco  mono- 
poly     .        . 

state  salt  monojwly 

State  printing  house 
and  manufactory 
of  gunpowder 

State  railway  . 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

State  property 

Forests  and  other 
State  produce 

State  mortgage  tmst 

AiTcars  and  sale  of 
State  property 

New  taxation  . 

Unforeseen  revenue 


Total 


:    21.214,246 

i  3,000,000 
i  1,100,000 
977,500 

7,000,000 

2,900,000 

210,000 


i) 


5,000,000 
1.200,000 
1,950,000 

I     500,000 

931,954 

5,700,000 

1,000,000 
1.536,000 


} 


54,219,700 


Civil  list 

Interest  and  annui- 
ties on  public  debt 

Dotations 

National  Assemblv. 
iMS.  .  .  . 

General  Credit 
Pen>-ions,  &c.    . 
Ministry  of  Justice  . 
„  ForeignAffairs 
„  Finance 

1,056,501 

Monopolv  tobacco   . 

3,000,000 

„      salt   900,000 

Ministrv  of  War 

„  Public  Works 
1,044,000 
State  railway  . 

3*300,000 
Ministry  of  national 

economy 
Various    . 

Total     . 


1,200,000 

19.900,898 

1,800.000 

333,428 

401,226 
1,985,616 
1,826,040 

978,813 

4,956,501 

9,800,000 
4,344,000 

3,765,680 
6,398,499 


57,690,600 


According  to  an  official  report  the  consolidated  debt  of  Servia 
amounted  (January  1890)  to  304,046,000  dinars. 
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Defence. 

There  are  fortresses  at  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Nisch,  Schobatz,  Kladova, 
Bela  Falanka,  and  Pirot. 

The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  peace 
is  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  whole  army  is 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first,  the  standing  army  and  its  reserves, 
according  to  the  reorganisation  of  1886,  consisting  of  men  from  20  to  28 
years  of  age ;  the  second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  active  army,  from  28  to  37  years  of  age ;  the  third  class,  from  37  to  50 
years  of  age,  only  called  on  under  extraordinary  necessity.  The  first  class 
has  5  divisions,  1  active ;  the  second,  5  divisions  ;  the  third,  60  battalions ; 
and  each  of  these  has  its  assigned  district.  Each  division  (called  Sloravska, 
Drinska,  Dounavska,  Shumadiska,  and  Timochka)  of  the  first  and  second 
class  has  3  regiments  of  infantry,  and  each  regiment  consists  of  4  bat- 
talions ;  consequently  each  division  consists  of  3  regiments  of  infantry  =  12 
battalions  ;  1  regiment  of  cavalry  =  12  squadrons;  1  field  artillery  regiment 
=  8  batteries ;  1  company  of  pioneers  and  pontooneers  ;  1  field  ambulance 
company ;  1  transport  squadron ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery ;  besides 
various  special  companies.  All  males  of  20  years,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
obliged  to  serve  in  these  classes.  After  two  years'  service  in  the  active- 
army  they  pass  into  the  reserve  of  the  first  class.  Reserves  of  the  first 
class  have  30  days'  service  annually,  and  the  second  class  is  called  up 
for  8  days  annually.  The  standing  cadre  of  the  army  consists  of  15 
battalions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry,  30  field  batteries,  3  mountain 
batteries,  1  fortress  half -battalion,  1  pioneers  battalion,  1  pontooneers  half- 
battalion,  5  sanitary  companies,  5  transport  squadrons,  and  1  pyrotechnic 
company.  The  battalions  are  in  5  regiments,  and  every  territorial  division 
has  thus  1  regiment.  Every  division  has  also  1  regiment  of  4  field  batteries. 
All  the  batteries  have  6  guns  each.  The  strength  of  the  standing  cadre 
is  about  18,000  men.  On  active  footing  the  cadre  is  augmented  bj'  its 
first-class  reserve,  and  thus  raised  to  a  strength  of  100,000  men.  The 
strength  of  the  second  class  is  55,000  men.  The  third  class  has  12  battalions 
in  each  division,  and  has  also  a  strength  of  about  55,000  men.  This  whole 
army  of  three  classes,  numbering  together  210,000  men,  is  always  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  either  a  peace,  an  extraordinary,  or  a  war  footing,  and  either 
class  is  available  for  active  service  as  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  when  called  on  by  the  royal  ukase  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
Officers  900.  A  gendarme  force  of  about  800  strong  has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  country  since  1883.  There  are  110  batteries  of  6  guns 
each — 52  batteries  (45  field  and  7  mountain)  being  of  the  '  De  Banpe ' 
pattern.  These  guns  were  made  in  France  at  the  Caille  factory.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Koka- Mauser  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  with 
carbines  of  the  same  pattern.  The  Goverimient  possesses  130,000  of  these 
rifles. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  countrj',  and  lias  almost  no  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. There  are  no  large  estates  in  Servia;  every  peasant  cultivates  his 
own  freehold.     The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostly. 

According  to  a  return  of  1887,  of  the  total  aro!i  (over  12,000,000  acres) 
(),125,i)31  acres  were  comland  and  vineyards;  l,4n().132  woods  and  forests  : 
902,627  fallow  land;  741,080  lands  reserved  for  jjublic  roads  and  State 
forests,  the  total  occupied  area  being  10,566,488  acres.    Of  the  area  under 
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comland  and  vineyards  a  large  proportion  is  occupied  by  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  which  are  the  principal  cereal  exports.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye  come 
next. 

Vine-cnlture  is  important,  but  the  wines  are  not  well  treated.  The 
province  of  Kraina  alone  produces  about  3,300,000  gallons  a  year,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  exported  to  France.  Other  eight  provinces  prodace 
2,640,000  gallons,  part  of  which  is  exported.  The  remaining  departments 
produce  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  After  Kraina  the  largest 
wine-producing  districts  are  Toplitza,  Xisch,  and  Vlachotinza. 

Large  quantities  of  plums  are  grown  and  exported  in  a  dried  state.  In 
1888  25,000  tons  were  produced  and  16,942  tons  exported. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  and  exported ;  pigs 
especially  are  kept  in  enormous  numbers,  feeding  on  the  acorns  which 
cover  the  ground  for  many  miles.  Establishments  for  breeding  and  feed- 
ing pigs  have  been  erected  at  various  places  in  connection  with  the  line  of 
railway. 

Since  Servia  obtained  her  independence  the  forests  have  been  under- 
going rapid  destruction.  The  national  and  commercial  forests  are  super- 
vised by  the  administrative  authorities. 

Servia  lias  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  various  kinds  of 
coal,  but  almost  entirely  undeveloped ;  besides  coal  there  are  iron,  lead, 
quicksilver,  antimony,  gold,  asbestos,  copper,  and  oil  shales.  Various  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  private  companies  for  working  mines. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  There  were  12  breweries  at 
the  end  of  1888. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
ervia  for  the  five  vears  : — 


Year 

Imports 

ExporU 

Dinars 

Dinars 

1885 

40,472.989 

37,625.299 

188r> 

51,694,436 

40,718,677 

1887 

36,478,955 

36,130,038 

1888 

33,183,879 

38,909,100 

1889 

34,843,436 

39,065,883 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 
1889 :— 


Imports 

j            1889            : 

Exports 

1889 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Metal  goods     . 

1     2,821,143     ' 

Fruit    and    agricul- 

Woollens. 

1     2,424,445 

tural  produce 

14,028,602 

Cottons,  &c.      . 

!     6,655,744 

Animals   and  other 

1 

Colonial  goods. 

3,735,561 

produce 

16,309,471     i 

Leather,  hides,  kc.  . 

2,631,374 

Food  and  drink 

2,626,343     : 

Apparel    . 

2,563,873     , 

Skins,  &c. 

3,007,771 

Wooden  goods. 

2,029,045 

Pottery,  glass,  Sec.    . 

3,536,131 

" 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  diilerent  coun- 
tries in  1887-88-89  in  thousands  of  dinars  : — 


Countries 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1887 

1888       1      1889 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Austria . 
America 
Belgium 
Bosnia  . 
Bulgaria 
Greece  . 
Great  Britain 
Italy      . 
Germany 
Roumania 
Russia   . 
Turkey  . 
France  . 
Switzerland   . 

Total 

27,598 

247 

499 

81 

158 

92 

3,176 

476 

1,295 

1,175 

830 

577 

93 

347 

23,747 

1,187 

214 

48 

127 

52 

3,495 

461 

1,476 

976 

1,073 

1,702 

142 

420 

22,745 

1,080 

206 

112 

321 

59 

3,742 

469 

1,955 

1,542 

1,067 

854 

180 

521 

31,254 

427 
907 

91 

533 

20 

1,813 
524 
105 

33,445 
241 

219 
659 

81 

24 

1,140 

150 

1,332 

1,532 

42 

34,377 
107 

270 
548 

159 

7 
782 
278 

1,547 
737 
252 

86,644 

35,920 

34,843 

35,674 

38,865 

39,064 

Communications. 

Servia  has  at  present  (1890)  one  principal  railway  line,  Belgrade-Nisch- 
Vranja,  367  kilom.  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches ;  Nisch-Pirot, 
98  kilom. ;  Smederevo-Velika  Plana,  45  kilom. ;  Lapovo-Kragonjevatz,  SO' 
kilom, :  total  336  miles. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles.  Of  rivers  only  those  bordering  on 
Servia  are  navigable,  viz.  Danube,  315  kilom.;  Save,  144  kilom.;  and  Drina, 
170  kilom.  The  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  Save  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  foreign  steam  companies.  The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer, 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  militarj'^  purposes. 

There  were  2,930  kilom.  of  telegraph  line  and  4,930  kilom.  of  wire,  with 
119  stations,  at  the  end  of  1889.  In  1889,  457,974  messages  were  trans- 
mitted. 

There  were  91  post-offices  in  1889.  In  1888  there  passed  through  the 
Post  Office  8,902,026  letters  and  post-cards,  newspapers,  &c.,  the  total 
value  of  transmissions  being  130,833,887  dinars.  The  Post  Office  receipts 
in  1887  amounted  to  411,160  dinars,  and  expenditure  to  566,638  dinars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Servia  has  a  coinage  of  its  own,  minted  according  to  the  International 
Coinage  Convention  of  December  11  and  23,  18(55.  In  circulation  are  gold 
coins  (milan  d'or)  of  10  and  20  dinars  apiece ;  silver  coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and 
0-5  dinar  ;  copper  of  10,  5,  and  1  para;  and  nickel  of  20,  10,  and  5  paras. 
A  sum  of  22,734,737  dinars  has  been  minted  up  to  the  present  (1889)  and 
put  into  circulation. 

Public  credit  is  assisted  by  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which 
there  are   37   allogether.     The  principal  place  is  occupied  by  the  finrt 
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privileged  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  20,000,000  dinars.  It  is  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  (1889)  28,597,8-10  dinars  in  circulation,  with  a 
metallic  reserve  of  4,596,000  dinars.  Besides  the  National  Bank  there  are 
4  other  bank  establishments,  10  bank  associations,  and  22  savings-banks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measores. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  Jane  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal 
system  for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal 
to  one  franc  ;  the  gold  milan  to  French  gold  pieces  of  20  francs ;  there  are 
also  silver  coins  of  5,  2,  and  1  dinar,  and  50  centimes  (para),  and  copper 
and  nickel  coins  of  20,  10,  and  5  centimes. 

The  decimal  weights  and  meajiures  (iilogisan,  metre,  &c.)  are  in  prac- 
tical use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1883 ;  the  old  Turkish  and 
Austrian  weights  and  measures  still  lingering  in  districts  at  some  distance 
from  Belgrade  and  railway  line. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Op  Sebvia  in  Great  Britain. 

Enrvij  J-^tniordinanj  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — M.  Yepbrem 
Grouitch;  appointed  September  28,  1886  (resident  at  Paris). 

Charge  d' Affaires  in  London. — 31.  Alex.  Z.  Yo\ichich. 

Consul-  General  in  London. — H.  W.  Christmas. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Ser\ia  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bradford,  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

2.  Op  Great  Bbitats  ix  Servia. 

Enroy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Frederick  Bobert 
St.  John,  appointed  Februar\-  I,  1888. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Nisch. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Servia. 
1.  Official  PuBUCATioiiS. 

Almanac  for  1890  (Sra^ian). 

Srpske  Sovin^  (Official  Gazette). 

Statist  ique  de  la  Serbie.    4.    Belgrajle,  1863-S9. 

Report  by  Hon.  Alan  Johnstone  on  Servian  Railways  in  Part  L  of  '  Reports  from  HJL's 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.'  1886 ;  and  the  State  of  Servian  Finances,  in 
Part  IV.  of  '  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,'  1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on  the  Trade  of  Servia  in  Xo.  176  '  Diplomatic  and  Consolar 
Reports.*    London,  1887. 

Report  by  Mr.  R.  D.  G.  Macdonald  on  the  Trade  of  Servia  in  1887-88  in  Xo.  534  of '  Diplo< 
matic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1889. 

Report  by  the  Belgian  Minister  to  Servia,  M.  Kmile  de  Borchgrave :  Le  Royamne  de 
Serbie.    BruxeUes,  1883. 

Millet  (Rene),  La  Serbe  economique  et  commerciale.    Paris,  1889. 

2.  NOX-OPFICIAL  PUBLICATIOXS. 

Balme  fM.),  La  principaute  de  Serbie.    8.    Paris,  1880. 

Botkoritch  (St.),  La  mission  de  Serbie  <3ans  la  question  d'Orient.    Florence,  1887. 

Courriere  (C),  Histoire  de  la  litteratnre  contemporaine  chez  les  Saves.    Parij,  1879. 

DetUon  (William),  Servia  and  the  Servians.    London,  1862. 

Griete  (W.  T.),  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia.    8.    London,  1864. 

Vrea  (J.  F.),  Betrachtungen  Uber  das  Fiirstenthum  Serbien.    Wien,  1851. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  on  the  Eastern  Question.   Oifonl,  1888. 

JaJtcMch  (Vladimir),  Becueil  statistique  sur  les  contrees  serbes.    8.    Belgrade,  1875. 
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Kanitz  (F.),  Serbien  :  Ilistorische-etlmograpliische  ReisostQilicn  aus  deu  Jahren  1859-68. 
8.    Leipzig,  1868. 

Karii  (V.),  Srbija  (a  Jescription  of  tlie  country,  people,  ami  state,  in  Serviau).  Belgrade, 
1888. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de),  The  Balkan  Peninsnla.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

lA^ger  (Louis),  Le  monde  slave.    Paris,  1873. 

Mackenzie  (A.  Sluir),  Travels  in  tlie  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Kuropc.  3rd  edition. 
2  vols.     London,  1887. 

Mijatovitch  (Elodie  Lawton),  The  History  of  Modem  Serbia.    8.    London,  1872. 

AtMchiti  (J.  U.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1886. 

Paton  (Andrew  Archibald),  Servia,  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European  Family.  8. 
London,  1845. 

Ranke  (Leopold),  Tlie  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  London,  1853, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr. 

Reinach  (J.),  La  Serbie  et  le  Monten6gro.    Paris,  1876. 

Taillandier  (Saint-Ren6),  La  Serbie  au  XIX"  siecle.    Paris,  1872. 

TTtiers  (Henri),  La  Serbie  :  son  passe  et  son  avenir.    8.    Paris,  1862. 

i'ovanovich  (Vladimir),  Les  Serbes,  &c.    Paris,  1870. 
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SIAM. 

(Sayam,  or  Mlaxg-TiiaT.) 

Reigning  King. 

Chulalongkorn  I.  (Somdetcb  Phra  Parainindr  Maba),  bom  September  21, 

1 853 ;  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  Maba  Mongkut,  and  of  Queen  Ramphu 

(Krom  Somdetcb  Prataiie  Snrin) ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 

of  his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

Children  of  the  King. 

Children  of  H.JI.  the  Quetn. 
1.  Prince  Somdetch  Cbowfa  Maba  Vajirunbis,  bom  June  27,  1878, 
<lesignat«d  as  Crown  Prince  in  January  1887. 

II.  Prince  Cbowfa  Samodb-Diwongse  Warotai,  bom  June  9,  1881. 

III.  Princess  Walai-ulongkom,  bom  April  188.3. 

IV.  Princess  Siraponsophon,  bom  July  9,  1887. 

Children  of  the  Second  Queen. 
I.  Prince  Chowfa  Maba  Cbirarwoot,  January  1,  1880. 
II.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Pcowanar,  March  3,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Chowfa  Aradang  Dacbarwoot,  May  1889 ;  and  others. 

Brothers  of  the  King. 
I.  Somdetch  Cbowfa  Chaturant  Rasmi, bom  January  14, 1857.  Title: 
Krom  I'ra  Cbakraya(bpongse. 

II.  Somdetch  Chowfa  Bbanurangse  Swangwongse,  bom  January  13, 
1860.     Title  :  Krom  Pra  Bbanupandbwongse  VarAdej. 

Half- Brother t  cf  the  King. 

III.  Blrom  Mun  Naret  Varariddhi,  bom  May  7,  1855. 

IV.  Krom  Luang  Pichit  Prijakon,  bom  October  29,  1855. 
V.  Krom  Mun  Adison  Udomatej,  bom  March  15,  1856. 

VI.  Krom  Mun  Phudharet  Damrongsakdi,  bom  March  16,  1856. 
VII.  Krom  Mun  Prachak  Silapakbon,  bom  April,  1856. 
VIII.  Krom  Luang  Devawongse  Varoprakar,  bom  Nov.  27,  1858. 
There  are  fourteen  other  half-brothers. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor.  The  reigning  king  has  re- 
introduced the  practice  of  nominating  the  Crown  Prince,  early  in  his 
reign,  the  child  chosen  for  this  dignity  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen. 
This  step,  taken  in  1887,  wiU  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stability 
and  order  of  things,  and  of  establishing  the  reigning  dynasty. 

(Jovemment. 

According  to  the  law  of  3tlay  8,  1874,  the  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  the  King  in  conjunction  with  a  Council  of  Ministers  (Senabodi),  who 
have  charge  of  the  departments  of  the  War  and  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Home  Government,  Justice,  Agriculture,  the  Royal  House,  and  Finance. 
The  Council  of  State  consists  of  the  ministers,  10  to  20  members  appointed 
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by  the  King,  and  6  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  year  1891  will  probably 
inaugurate  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  including :  Ministers  of  Foreign 
AfEairs,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Finance,  Public  Works,  War,  Home 
Affairs,  and  Police  and  Gaol  Commissioner ;  each  portfolio  being  held  by 
one  of  the  King's  half-brothers.  In  some  cases  it  will  involve  very 
slight  change  from  the  present  arrangements.  The  advantage  lies 
in  the  tendency  towards  clearer  demarcation  of  responsibility  and  of 
departmental  control.  Each  of  the  41  provinces  is  administered  by  a 
governor;  while  there  are  several  tributary  districts  administered  by 
their  own  princes ;  of  late  years  centralisation  has  greatly  increased. 
Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  frequently  sent  from  Bang- 
kok to  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  north,  as  Chiengmai, 
and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singova,  and  others,  with  very  full  powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  liave  varied  much  at  difrerent 
periods  of  its  history ;  and  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Western 
frontier,  the  lines  of  demarcation  cannot  be  exactly  traced,  most  of  the 
border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  less  independent.  The 
boundary  between  Burmah  and  N.W.  Siam  is  in  process  of  delimitation  by 
a  Boundary  Commission.  This  will  probably  also  be  the  case,  next  year, 
with  regard  to  the  east  boundary,  between  Siam  and  the  French  pos- 
sessions. As  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the  country  extends  at  present 
from  the  4th  to  the  21st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  96th  to  the 
106th  degree  of  east  longitude,  being  a  total  area  of  about  250,000  square 
miles.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still  more  imperfectly  known 
than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficultj'  of  any  correct  result  is  the 
greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering  only  the  men. 
The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  kingdom  as 
follows,  in  round  numbers :— 2,000,000  Siamese ;  1,000,000  Chinese  ; 
2,000,000  Laotians;  1,000,000  Malaj's ;  total  about  6,000,000.  Kedah, 
Patani,  Kelantan,  and  Tringango,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Siam,  and  send  revenues  to  Bangkok.  The  Laos  (Shan) 
States  of  Luang  Prabang,  Chiengmai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchai,  Narn,  Pree, 
and  others  stand  in  a  similar  position  towards  the  Government  in  Bangkok. 
Centralisation  is  being  largely  introduced. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  numerous  provinces  or  dis- 
tricts, each  having  a  Governor,  deriving  authority  direct  from  tlie  King, 
and  having  under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various  parts  of  his 
district.     Of  these  provinces  or  districts  the  authority  is  di\ided  thiis  : — 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  North. 

(a)  Thirty-seven  first-class  districts,  with  Siamese  Governors,  having 
numerous  sub-districts. 

(&)  Thirty-seven  first-class  districts,  with  Laosian  Governors,  having 
numerous  sub-districts. 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  South. 

(c)  Nineteen  first-class  districts,  witli  Siamese  Governors,  liaving 
numerous  sub-districts.  r 

(d)  Twelve  first-class  districts,  with  Malay  Governors  or  rajahs,  as  the] 
case  may  be. 
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Under  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
(e)  Twelve  other  districts  with  Siamese  Governors. 

These  three  ministers  usually  remain  in  Bangkok,  and  make  occasional 
tours. 

The  native  historians  distinguish  two  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
called  Muang-Nua,  the  region  of  the  north,  and  Muang-Tai,  the  southern 
region.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  former  was  the  more  populous 
part  of  the  country,  but  since  the  establishment  of  Bangkok  as  capital — 
with  from  600,000*  to  1.000,000  inhabitants— the  south  has  taken  the  lead 
in  population.  Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thai.  which 
means  '  free,'  or  '  the  kingdom  of  the  free.'  The  word  Siam  is  probably 
identical  with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the 
Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhis^m.  In  recent  years  the  results  of 
Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent  been  introduced.  Some  few  young 
Siamese  have  been  sent  to  schools,  and  also  to  study  at  arts,  and  technical 
trades,  and  the  leading  professions  in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Education  has  been  making  consi<lerable  ad\-ance  of  late  years.  The 
capital  possesses  three  large  Government  schools,  where  English  is  taught. 
Siamese  education  lias  been  systematised  and  reduced  to  a  code.  Throughout 
the  country  it  is  still  chiefly  in  the  liands  of  the  priests.  The  Siamese 
language  is  now  firmly  established  as  the  official  language  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  also  under  his  cliarge 
several  large  Government  hospitals,  which  have  been  lately  established  by 
the  King. 

Finance. 

The  King's  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000/.  a  year,  of 
•which  sum  the  land  tax  produces  287,000/. ;  tax  on  fruit  trees,  65,000/. ; 
spirits,  100,000/. ;  opium,  120,000/. ;  gambling,  100,000/. ;  customs,  143,000/. ; 
tin-mines,  90,000/. ;  edible  birds'-nests,  27,000/. ;  fisheries,  27,000/.  All  the 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs  duties,  are  farmed.  There  is  no 
public  debt,  and  power  has  only  lately  been  granted  to  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banks  local  branch  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  paper  money. 
The  expenditure  is  stated  to  keep  within  the  receipts. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  standing  army,  and  the  people  generally  are  liable  to 
be  called  out  as  required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Every  male 
inhabitant,  from  the  age  of  21  upwards,  is  obliged  to  serve  the  State  for 
three  months  a  year.  The  following  individuals  are,  however,  exempted : 
— Members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers  who  pay  a  commutation 
tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the  fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  service, 
and  those  who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of  from  six  to  eight  ticals  a 
month,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to  the 
conscription  as  a  substitute.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  possesses 
upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
The  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  by  Europeans,  and  has  very  largely 
increased  of  late  years  in  efficiency  and  in  numbers,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  equipments. 

Siam  possesses  several  gunboats  (mostly  in  bad  condition),  officered  by 
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Europeans,  chiefly  Englishmen  and  Danes,  and  some  sea-going  steam 
yachts.  There  are  forts,  with  heavy  guns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bangkok 
river.  The  latter  possesses  a  bar  which  effectually  prevents  the  entrance 
of  ships  over  13  feet  draught. 

Production  and  Industry, 

There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  population  is  kept  by  the  local  governors. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  8iam  the  natives  are  liable  to  forced  labour  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  land,  rich  in  many  parts,  is  badly  cultivated.  This 
state  of  things  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  improved  as  soon  as  means  of 
transit  to  the  port  and  the  capital  are  improved.  This  point  is  now  (Decem- 
ber 1890)  engaging  the  earnest  and  effective  attention  of  the  King,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  energetic  action  of  the  new  Public  Works  Department,  and  by 
the  starting  of  the  first  railway  line  in  Siam,  which  is  to  be  commenced 
in  February  1891,  and  which  will  tap  one  of  the  richest  plateaux  of  Siam, 
hitherto  quite  undeveloped.  Probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  available  land  in  the  delta  of  Menam  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of 
Upper  Siam  is  dense  forest,  with  scanty  population.  The  dry  season  lasts 
from  November  to  May.  During  this  period  rain  seldom  falls.  At  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season  much  of  the  plain  country  is  covered  by  fertilising 
inundations.  Gold  exists  in  some  of  the  rivers,  and  tin  is  found  in  large 
quantities,  especially  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Domestic  slavery  is  in 
gradual  process  of  abolition,  such  slavery  as  exists  being  entirely  debt 
slavery.  By  an  edict  of  the  present  King  no  person  born  on  or  after  his 
Majesty's  accession  can  be  legally  held  in  slavery  beyond  the  age  of  21. 
But  free  labour  is  still  very  hard  to  obtain  in  any  quantities.  Chinese 
coolies  do  the  chief  part  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  the 
south,  specially  in  the  mills  and  in  mining ;  while  in  the  north  forest 
work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese,  Karens,  and  Kmous. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese,  not  subject  like  the  natives  to  forced  labour,  have 
settled  in  the  country.  The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the 
capital.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Bangkok  in  1888  was  about 
2,723,671^.,  and  in  1889  2,743,535^.  The  staple  articles  of  export  are  rice 
to  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Europe,  in  1889  amounting  to  339,459  tons, 
valued  at  1,173,994^.;  sapan  wood,  13,092^. ;  pepper,  72,685^.;  teak,  304,975^.; 
teal-seed,  27,125Z. ;  gum  Benjamin,  9,957/.:  birds' nests,  15,820/.;  tin, 
11,570/. ;  cattle,  62,314/.  The  total  imports  into  Bangkok  in  1888  were  of 
the  value  of  1,812,002/.,  and  in  1889  were  of  the  value  of  1.593,257/.  The. 
imports  in  1889  comprised  cottons,  376,551/. ;  opium,  91,274/. ;  gold-leaf 
and  treasure,  180,958/.;  silk  goods,  53,943/.;  Chinese  goods.  182,500/.; 
kerosene  oil,  57,515/.;  jewellery,  97,234/.;  gunny  bags,  46,137/.  The 
exports  from  Siam  to  Lower  Burma  in  1889  amounted  to  499,000  rupees  ; 
and  the  imports  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  349,000  rupees.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  trade  on  the  other  frontiers  of  Siam. 

In  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Siam  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  imports  of  British  produce  into  Siam,  was  as 
follows : — 
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1886             1887      i       1888 

1 

1889 

Exports   from    Siam    to          £ 
Great  Britain      .        .       96,535 

Imports  of  British   pro- 
duce into  Siam    .                6)  ,062 

£ 
102,«02 

65,356 

£        1        £                £ 
33,384  ,  294,112    290,666 

76,076  j     52.763      70.299 

The  two  almost  sole  articles  of  direct  export  from  Siam  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1889  were  hewn  teak-wood,  rained  at  101,666/.,  and  rice  at 
ls4,426/.  (13,225/.  in  1887).  Among  the  direct  imports  of  British  prodnce 
into  Siam  the  chief  articles  in  1889  were  machinery  and  mill-work,  of  the 
value  of  27,941/.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  6,844/. :  cottons,  6,709/. ; 
hardware,  1,083/.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  British  piece-goods, 
transhipped  at  Singapore. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1889,  599  vessels  (212  being  Chinese  junks),  of  2S5,r)ll  tons,  cleared. 
it  the  port  of  Bangkok,  of  which  269,  of  201,701  tons,  were  British. 

A  telegraph  line  connecting  Bangkok  with  Tavoy  in  Lower  Burma  has 
:  een  constructed,  and  another  from  Bangkok  to  Pnompc-ng  in  Cambodia  ; 
I  third  from  Bangkok,  rid  Baheng  (from  whicli  place  there  is  a  branch 
line  to  Moulmein),  to  Cbiengmai,  the  chief  city  of  North  Siam ;  others  are 
!)"ing  constructed  to  Chantaboon,  the  chief  port  on  the  S.E.  coast,  to 
Khorat,  and  to  Luang  Phrabang,  besides  lines  in  the  Siamese  Malay  States 
and  to  Singapore. 

In  1888  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Cliiengniai  and  other 
:iorthem  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  was  commenced,  and  it  has  been 
ilefinitely  decided  to  commence  in  1891  a  railway  from  Ikmgkok  to  Korat,a 
very  rich  undeveloped  rice-growing  plateau,  the  line  passing  through  ex- 
cellent timber  country.  A  concession  has  also  been  given  for  a  railway 
from  Bangkok  to  Patriew,  a  rice  depot  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
Bagnkok. 

There  is  a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  mail  senice  down  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed  in  1890. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Siam,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are: — 

Money, 

The  Tical,  or  Bat  .   =  64  AtU,OT  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar ;  aver- 
age rate  of  exchange,  2*. 
4     Ticals       .         .   =     1  Tamlung. 
80     Tical*       .        .   =    1  6'<atty:  these  two  last  aremoneys  of  account. 

The  legal  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  with  the  de\-ice  of 
the  king's  head  impressed,  weighing  236  grains  troy.  Dollars  are  accepted 
in  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  for  5  ticals.  In  1875  the  Government 
ordered  a  large  quantity  of  bronze  coinage  from  England,  which  has  come 
into  extensive  use  among  the  people,  in  the  place  of  the  Chinese  gambling 
tokens  previously  used. 
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Weights  and  Measuees. 
1  Cliang  =  2f  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  50  Cltaixg  =  1  hap.  or  133^  lbs. ;  1  Niu 
=  1-66  English  inch ;   1  Keup  =  12  Nm ;  1  >SV>A  =  2  Keup  ;  1  Wa  =  2  Sok  ; 
1  Sen  =  20  Wa;  1  Wah=  80  English  inches ;  1  Tot  =  ^Wi Sen. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Siam  IX  Great  Britain. 
Minister. — The  Marquis  de  Montri  (Suriyawongse). 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Count  Dithakar  Bhakdi. 
English  Sicretanj.^FTedevicyi  W.  Verney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Minister  Resident  and  Consul- General. — Captain  H.  M.  Jones,  V.C. ;  ap- 
pointed December  1888. 
Consul.—E.  B.  Gould. 
Vice- Consul  at  Chiengmai. — E.  H.  French. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Siam. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Commercial  Report  of  H.M.'s  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  (Mr.  Satow)  in  Siam 
for  1885.     London,  1886. 

Report  on  the  trade  of  Bangkok  for  1888  in  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports '  No.  412, 
1889. 

Trade  of  Siam  with  Great  Britain  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'   4.    Loudon,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

A  labaater  (Henry),  The  Wheel  of  the  Law.    8.    London,  1871. 

Bastian  (Adolf),  Die  Yolker  des  bstlieheu  Aslens.  3  vols.  8.  Leipzig  nnd  Jena, 
186G-67. 

liotvrinct  (John),  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1857. 

Jiock  (Carl),  Temples  and  Klephants.    1  vol.    8.     London,  1884. 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.),  Among  the  Shans.     London,  1885. 

<Jort  (Mary  L.)  Siam,  tlie  Heart  of  Farther  India.  American  Missionary  Publication. 
Kew  York. 

Cratpford,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cocliin-China.  2  Vols.  8.  Jnd  edition, 
1830. 

Ciarnier,  Voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'lndo-Chine.    2  vols.    4.    Pari.*,  1869. 

fi're'/ian  (A.),  Le  royaunio  de  Siam.    8.     Paris,  1868. 

Jancif/ny,  Japan,  Indo-Cliina,  Ceylon.    1  vol.    8.    Paris,  1850. 

/ai  Louhere,  Description  du  royaume  de  Siam.    12.    Paris  and  Am.sterdam,  1691. 

Afi  Louhbre,  A  new  Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingilom  of  Siam.    Folio.     London,  1693. 

/,co«oifen«.  The  English  (Joverness  at  the  Siamese  Court.    8.     Boston  (Mass.),  1870. 

Macarlhy  (J.)  Paper  on  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March  1888. 

Muuhot  (Henry),  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-Uhina  (Siam),  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
•luring  the  years  1858-1860.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

/la^^pgrote  (D.  J.),  Description  dn  royauU)ede Thai  ou  Siam.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1854. 

lleclus    (Elisce),  Nouvelle  gfiographie  universcUe.     8.     L'Inde  et  I'ludo-Chine.     Paris, 

i88.r 

Satote  (E.  M.),  Essay  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Siam.    Singapore,  1886. 
Hcherzer  (Dr.  K.  von),  Die  wirthschaftlichon  ZustUudc  im  SUden  uiid  Osteu  Asiens.    8. 
Stuttgart,  1871. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN    REPUBLIC. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  South  African  Republic,  also  known  as  the   Transvaal,  was 
originally  formed  by  part  of  the  Boers,  who  left  the  Cape  Colony 
in  1835  for  Natal,  but  quitted  that  colony  on  its  annexation  to 
the  British  Crown.     la  1852  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
was  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  constitution 
(if   the  State  is  based  on  the  'Thirty-Three    Articles,'   passed 
May   23,   1849,  and  the  '  Grondwet,'   or   Fundamental  Law    of 
February  13,  1858.     The  Constitution  has  since  been  frequently 
amended  down  to  June  1890.     The  legislative  power  of  the  State 
is  now  vested  in  two  Yolksraden  of  24  members  each.     The  five 
largest  districts  of  the  country  elect  two  members,  and  the  12 
;  nailer  districts  one  member  for  each  Volksraad,  while  the  Bai^ 
erton  and  Witwatersrand   goldfields   are   represented   by   one 
member  in  each  Raad.    They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
one  half  retiring  everj-  two  years.     Tlie  franchise  qualification 
for   aliens   for  the  Volksraad  is  :    age  30  years,  member  of   a 
Protestant  Church,  four  years'  residence  in  the  Republic,  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  payment  of  5/.,  and  possession  of  landed  property 
in  the  State.     The  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  first  Volks- 
raad are  the  same,  except  that  a  member  must  be  bom  in  the 
Republic  or  a  burgher  of  the  State  for  14  years.     The  members 
'i  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  by  burghers  who  for  two 
rars    have    been    entitled    to    vote,    who    have    reached    the 
ue  of  16  years.      The  members  of  the  first  Volksraad  can  only 
:  iO  elected  by  burghers  entitled  to  vote,  who  have  obtained  their 
■urgher-right  by  birth  before  or  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
iw,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.     The  Executive 
<  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  five  years  by  all  enfranchised 
arghers,  eligible  for  the  Jirst  Volksraad,  assisted  by  a  council 
insisting  of  three  official  members  (the  State    Secretary,    the 
1  ommandant-General,  and   the  Secretary),  and  two  non-official 
aembers  elected  by  the  first  Volksraad.     On  April  12,  1877,  the 
Transvaal    was    annexed    by    the  British   Government,  and   an 
administrator  with  an  Executive  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly 
appointed. 

In  December  1880  the  Boers  took  up  arms  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  result  a  treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  March  21,  1881.  Ac- 
<jording  lo  the  convention  made  (ratified  by  the  Volksraad  October  26, 
S81),  self-government  was  restored  lo  the  Transvaal  so  far  as  regards 
.:iternal  attairs,  the  conirol  and  management  of  external  affairs  being  re- 
-ervetl  to  Her  Majesty  a^  suzerain.  A  British  Resident  was  appoinred, 
with  functions  analogous  to  those  of  a  Consul-Goneral  and  Charge  d'Aiiaires. 
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Another  convention  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  signed  in 
London  February  27,  1884,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad,  August  8,  by  which 
the  State  is  to  be  known  as  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the  British 
suzerainty  considerably  restricted.  Instead  of  a  Resident  the  British 
Government  is  represented  by  a  Diplomatic  Agent. 

State  President. — S.  J.  Paul  Kriiger,  elected  for  the  second  time  May  8, 
1888. 

State  Secretary. — Dr.  "W.  J.  Leyds. 

Secretary  of  Executive. — W.  E.  Bok. 

Memlien  of  the  Executive  Council. — Commandant-General  P.  J.  Joubert. 
Non-official  do. — M.  A.  Wolmaraus,  N.  J.  Smit  (Vice-President). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  121,854  square  miles,  divided 
into  17  districts,  and  its  white  population  in  1889  at  110,000,  of  whom 
62,000  are  Dutch ;  the  native  population  is  estimated  at  500,000.  These 
figures,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  only  approximate  until  a  regular 
census  is  taken.'  The  boundaries  of  the  State  arc  defined  in  the  conven- 
tion of  February  27,  1884— since  altered  by  a  supplementary  convention, 
by  which  the  former  New  (Zulu)  Republic  was  annexed  to  the  South 
African  Republic  as  a  new  district,  named  Vrijheid,  and  by  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  regarding  Swaziland,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  August 
7,  1890,  by  which  a  small  portion  of  Swaziland  and  Araatonga  Land  be- 
comes part  of  the  Transvaal,  including  an  area  of  10  miles  in  radius  at 
Kosi  Bay.  The  seat  of  government  is  Pretoria,  with  a  population  of  5,000. 
The  largest  town  is  Johannesberg,  the  mining  centre  of  Witwatersrand 
goldfields,  with  a  population  of  15,000  and  a  floating  population  of 
30,000  in  the  goldfields  along  the  Rand.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Beligion. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  dominant  religious  bodv,  claiming 
43,821  (1888)  of  the  population;  other  Dutch  Churches,  18,100;  English 
Church,  6,581 ;  Wesleyaus,  3,866  ;  Catholic,  3,000  ;  other  Christian  Churches, 
1,500 ;  Jews,  2,000. 

Instruction. 

There  arc  10  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the 
other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  year  1889,  the  sum  of  24,987Z.  was  spent  for  the  education 
of  5,475  pupils.  In  1889  there  were  28  village  schools  and  197  ward  schools, 
besides  a  gymnasium  with  173  pupils  at  Pi-etoria.  The  establisment  of  an 
imiversity  is  contemplated,  and  20,000Z.  were  \oted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Volksraad. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  onlinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  last  5^  years  : — 


- 

1884-86 

1885-86 

1887       j       1888 

1889 

1890 
(6  months) 

£ 
712.402 
583,978 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 

161,595 

184,822 

£ 
292,353 
213,975 

£        1        £ 
668,433!  884,440 
621.073  j  770,492 

£ 
1,577,445 
1,226,135 

The  returns  of  ft  census  taken  on  April  1,  isay,  are  not  yet  published. 
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The  credit  balance  being  on  June  30,  1890,  883,842^.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  land  sales,  quit-rents,  customs,  hut-tax,  stamps,  transport 
dues,  and  principally  from  licences  on  the  goidfields.  The  revenue  derived 
from  goldlields  during  the  vear  1888  amounted  to  460,466/.,  and  for  the 
year  1889  to  882,195/.;  for'the  first  six  months  of  1890,  381.137/.,  show- 
ing  a  falling  oflE  against  the  six  months  returns  of  1889  of  66,164/.  The 
estimates  for  the  complete  year  1890  are  set  down  as  revenue  1,610,906/., 
and  the  expenditure  at  1,297,176/. 

This  great  improvement  in  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  attributed  to 

the  development  of  the  vast  goidfields  which  have  been  discovered  in 

almost  every  part  of  the  republic.     These  goidfields,  as  yet  only  imper- 

'  ^ctly  worked,  already  produce  surprising  results.     The  public  debt  on 

:pist  8,  1890,  was  285,985/.     The  State  lands  were  valued   in  1hS4  at 

t.OOO/.,  but  may  now  be  valued  at  some  millions,  as  the  principal  goidfields 

Barberton  are  on  Government  lands.     The  debt  due  to  Great   Britain 

ars  interest  at  3J  per  cent.,  and  is  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sinking 

l^iud  of  3/.  Os.  9d.  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years. 

Defence. 

The  republic  has  no  standing  army,  with  exception  of  a  small  force  of 
rse  artillery,  all  able-bodied  citizens  being  called  out  in  case  of  war. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. 

The  South  African  Republic  is  specially  favourable  for  agriculture  as 

11  as  stock-rearing,  though  its  capacities  in  this  respect  are  not  yet. 

.eloped.     It  is  estimated  (1884)  that  50,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

iieat  and  tobacco  of  a  superior  kind  are  the  chief  products,  though  sugar, 

fee,  and  cotton  are  also  grown  ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  are  reared. 

1  lie  agricultural  produce,  however,  is  not  suflicient  for  the  wants  of  the 

j  opulation.     There  are  about  20,000  farms,  16,000  of  which  belong  to 

rivate  individuals,  and  the  rest  to  the  State. 

The  country  is  possessed  of  considerable  mineral  wealth,  and  gold- 

-'ging  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  various  goidfields,  principally 

rberton  and  Wit watersrand,  the  total  number  of  proclaimed  goidfields 

ing  at  the  present  (August  1890)  twenty-one.  covering  an  area  of  more 

m  1,500,000  acres.      The  output  of   the  Witwatersrand  Mines  alone 

counted  to  230,911  oz.  in  1888,  and  to  381,032  oz.  in  1889,  representing 

value  of  808,188/.  and  1,333,612/.  respectively.     The  output  of  the  Kaap 

dfields  for  1889  was  .34,148  oz.,  to  the  value  of  119,518/. ;  from  Klerks- 

rp  and  Zautpansberg  and  other  goidfields,  13,852  oz.,  to  the  value  of 

.582/.    Total  output  for  1889  from  all  the  fields,  421,032  oz.,  to  the 

:lue  of  1,473,612/.      The  Rand  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890 

amounted  to  223,864  oz.,  to  the  value  of  682,785/.   The  gold  export  through 

the  custom  houses  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  amounted  to  918,704/.  in 

1888,  to  1,444,112/.  in  1889,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890  to  818,736/. 

In  the  South  .African  Republic  and   Swaziland  in  1889  there  were  over 

371  companies  working  for  gold,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  over  21,473,000/. 

and  2,151  stamps.'     Excellent  coal  is   found  in  the  east  of  the  country, 

which  is  being  worked  to  a  small  extent,  while  iron  is  also  known  to 

ound ;  lead,  silver,  and  tin  have  also  been  found. 

'  Acconling  to  Skinner's  Mininy  Afanwil  for  188^90,  the  number  of  South  African  minin? 
companies  was  642  in  18>J9.  Of  these  315  had  oaies  in  LonJoa,  with  a  uomiaii  capital  ot 
8«,664,815i.,  and  paid  up  44,3J0,8'J«. 
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Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers. 
ivor3',  gold,  and  other  minerals.  The  imports  on  which  dues  were  charged 
for  1886  amounted  to  721,353Z. ;  in  1887  to  2,204,327Z. ;  in  1888  to  3,748,830/., 
in  1889  to  5,000,000/.  The  import  duties  in  1888  amounted  to  249,922/.,. 
in  1889  to  372,919/.,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890  to  225,006/. 

Communications. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  about  220' 
miles  from  DurVjan,  536  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  698  from  Cape  Town  ,- 
while  its  eastern  boundary  is  not  40  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay.  A  railwy  \- 
from  Louren^o  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  was  opened  in  December  1887,. 
and  now  (1890)  it  extends  to  the  boundary.  The  line  from  the  Portugiiesc 
boundary  to  Pretoria,  with  a  bnanch  from  Crocodile  River  to  Barbeiton,  is 
now  being  built,  20  miles  of  earthworks  being  finished  within  Transvaal 
t«rritorj-.  From  Pretoria  the  line  will  be  continued  to  Vaal  River,  via 
Johannesberg.  The  South  African  Republic  is  joined  to  Natal  bj'  telegraph, 
and  telegraph  lines  extend  1,462  milesj  the  countrj'  is  also  connected 
with  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Cape  Colony  by  telegraph.  There  are 
33  offices. 

Weiglits  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  currency 
is  English  money  only. 

British  Diplomatic  Agent. — Sir  Jacobus  de  Wit,  K.C.M.G. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
South  African  Republic. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  South  African  Republic.    London,  1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  i)ebt  due  to  H.M.'s  Government  by  the  Transvaal  State 
London,  1882-83. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories.  London, 
1884. 

Further  Correspondence  respecting  tlie  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories- 
(C.  4,278,  4,432,  4,588).     London,  1885      (C.  4,643)  1886. 

Jeppe  (P.),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic,  from  1849-1886,  revised  by  Chief 
Justice  Kotze.    Pretoria,  1887. 

Koize  (J.  Cr.,  Chief  Justice),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic  for  1886  and  1887.  ' 
Pretoria,  1888. 

Memoire  descriptif  sur  I'avant-projot  de  la  partie  transvalienne  du  chemin  de  fer  de  '■ 
Ix)uren<o  Marques  a  Pretoria.    Par  J.  Machado.     Lisbon,  1885. 

Precis  of  Information  concerning  South  Africa,  tlie  Transvaal  Territory,  prepared  by  the- 
Intelligence  Brancli,  War  Oflace.    London,  January,  1878. 

Appendix  to  Precis  on  the  Transvaal.    London",  1879. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Argus  Annual  and  South  African  Directory  for  181t0.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

/Ih/c/V  (V.  S.),  LaR^publique  Sud-Africaine.  Situation  economique  et  Commercialc  co 
1889.     Paris,  1889. 

Jlaineii  (T.),  The  Gold  Regions  of  South  Africa.    London,  1877. 

Jiellnlfs  (K.  F.),  The  Witwatcrsrandt  Uoldflelds  :  a  Trip  to  Johannesberg  and  Back. 
London,  1889. 

C»pe  of  Good  Hope  Directory  for  1890.    Cape  Town,  1889. 

Clark  (Dr.  C.  B.),  Tlio  Transvaal  and  Bccluiaimlnnd.     London.  1883. 

Dote  (Dr.  Karl),  Das  Kllma  iles  aii.sseitr(ipi.sclR'n  Sildafrika.    Gottingen,  1888.- 

Fimtify  (F.  B.),  Geographical  and  Economic  Features  of  thu  Tranivaal,  in  '  Journal  of  Mx% 
Itoyal  Geograpliical  Society,'  vol.  xlviii. 
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Holyb  CDr.  Enul),  Von  der  Capstadt  ins  Land  der  Mascbnknlumbe.    2  xcis.   Vienna,  1890. 

Jeppe  (¥.),  Transvaal  Xbuanac  and  Wrectoiy  for  1889.    Cape  Town,  1889. 

y«7>p#  (P.),  Notes  on  some  of  the  Physical  and  Geological  Features  of  the  Transraal,  ia 
'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  1877. 

Mtukemie  (John),  Austral  Africa  :  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.    2  vols.    London,  188T. 

Mohr  CEdward),  To  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  ZambesL    London,  1875. 

Morrison  (Pearse),  A  Visit  to  the  Transvaal,  Barberton,  and  Johannesberg  uidBick. 
London,  1890. 

yiron  (J.),  Among  the  Boers.    London,  1880. 

Xorrit-lfevman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transraal  and  Orange  Tree  State  la 
1880-81.    London,  1882. 

Pentting  (W.  Henry),  Guide  to  the  Goldfields.    Pretoria,  1883. 

Pinto  (Major  Serpa),  How  I  crossed  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Roche  (H.  G.),  On  Trek  in  the  TransvaaL    London,  1878. 

Sandemann  (E.  F.),  Eieht  Months  in  an  Oi- Waggon.    London,  1880. 

SilK-r't  Handbook  to  the  TransvaaL    London,  1877. 

Silter't  Handbook  to  South  Africa.    London,  1880. 

SmU  (Dr.  J.  A.  Roorrla),  Die  Transvaal  B^obliek.    Cologne,  1881. 

Theai  (George  McCall),  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.    London,  1887- 

Tfieal  (G.  McCall),  History  of  South  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1887-89. 

Weber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  an  pavs  des  Bock.    Paris,  1882. 

Young  (Sir  Fred.),  K.C.M.G.,  A  Winter  Tour  in  South  Africa.    London,  1890. 
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SPAIN. 

(EsPAffA.) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria;  born  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Queen  Regent. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King.  Took  oath  as  Queen 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Maria-de-las- Mercedes,  Queen  till  the  birth  of  her  brother, 
born  September  11,  1880. 

II.  Maria  Teresa,  born  November  12,  1882. 

Aunts  of  the  King. 

I.  Infanta  Isabel,  born  December  20,  1851 ;  married,  May  13,  1868,  to 
Gaotan,  Count  de  Girgenti ;  widow  November  26,  1871. 

IT.  Infanta  Maria-dc-la-Paz,  born  June  23,  1862;  married,  April  3, 
1883,  to  Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  tlie  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria. 

III.  Infanta  Eulalia,  born  February  12,  1861;  married  to  Prince 
Antoine,  son  of  Prince  Antoine  d'Grleans,  Due  de  Montpensier,  February 
28,  1886.     (All  sisters  of  the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  the  late  King. 

Queen  Isabel,  born  October  10,  1830 ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Fer- 
nando VII. ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  father,  September  29, 
1833 ;  assumed  the  government  on  being  declared  of  age,  November  8, 
1843  ;  exiled  September  30,  1868  ;  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  son,  June  25, 
1870.  Married,  October  10,  1846,  to  her  cousin.  Infante  Francisco,  born 
May  13,  1822. 

Aunt  of  the  late  King. 

Infanta  Luisa,  born  January  30,  1832,  the  second  daughter  of  King 
Fernando  VII. ;  married,  October  10,  IS 46,  to  Prince  Antoine  d'Orlfians, 
Due  de  Montpensier,  sixth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French.  OfiE- 
iipring  of  the  union  axe  two  children  : — 1.  Priucees  Isabelle,  born  September 
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21,  1848  ;  married,  May  30,  1864,  to  Prince  Lonis  Philippe,  Comte  de  Paris, 
bom  August  24,  1838,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  Due  d'0rl6ans.  2. 
Prince  Antoine,  bom  Febraary  23,  18(J6. 

Cousin  of  the  late  King. 

Infante  Don  Carlos  Maria-de-los-Dolores,  bom  March  30,  1848,  the 
eldest  son  of  Infante  Don  Carios.  nephew  of  King  Fernando  VII.  Married, 
February  i,  1867,  to  Princess  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Duke 
Carlos  III.  of  Parma.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  daughters  and  a 
son.  Prince  Jaime,  bom  June  27,  1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII..  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,000/.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family;  the  Queen  Regent  having  the  administration  and  usufruct  of 
the  said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the 
Queen,  as  mother  to  the  King,  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  250,000 
pesetas.  The  immediate  successor  was  assigned  500,000  pesetas,  and 
'J50,000  to  the  second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The 
parents  of  the  late  King,  ex-queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allow- 
ance of  1,050,000  pesetas,  or  42,000/.  and  the  four  infantas,  his  sisters,  of 
800,000  pesetas,  or  32,000Z.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allow- 
ances to  the  relatives  of  the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes  in  1876  at 
10,000,000  pesetas,  or  400,000/. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain, 
with  dates  of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
by  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  : — 


House  of  Aragon. 

Fernando  V.,  '  The  Catholic '  1512 

House  of  Habfhurg. 

Carios  1 1516 

Felipe  II 1556 

Felipe  III 1598 

Felipe  IV 1621 

Carlos  II 1665 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Felipe  V 1700 


House  of  Bourbon. 
Fernando  VII.,  restored        .     1814 
Isabel  II 1833 

Provisional  Government        .     1868 
Marshal  Serrano,  Regent       .     1869 

House  of  Saroy. 
Amadeo         ....     1870 

Republie. 


Fernando  VI.         .         .         .     1746       Executive  of  the  Cortes         .     1873 


Carlos  III 1759 

Carios  IV 1788 

Fernando  VII.       .        .        .1808 

House  of  Btmajjarte. 
Joseph  Bonaparte.         .         .     1808 


Marshal  Serrano,  President  .     1874 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Alfonso  XII 1»75 

Alfonso  Xin.         .  .1886 


Govenunent  and  Constitution. 

I.  Cextral  Governmekt. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituyentes,  elected  for  its 
ratification,  March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It^ 
consists  of  79  articles  or  clauses.     The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
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Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  '  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
King.'  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  Senadores  de  derecho  j)7-opio  ;  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — these  two  categories 
not  to  exceed  180 ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the  Cor- 
porations of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial  states, 
the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — and  by  the  largest 
payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the 
sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  have  attained  their  majority  ;  Grandees  who  are  so  in  their 
own  right  and  who  can  prove  an  annual  renta  of  60,000  pesetas, 
or  2,400?. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army  ;  admirals  of  the  navy  ; 
the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops  ;  the  presidents  of 
the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Cuentas  del  Reino.  The  elective  senators  must  be  renewed 
by  one -half  every  five  years,  and  by  totality  every  time  the 
Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes.  The  Congress  is 
formed  by  deputies  '  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas  in  the  form 
the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,000  souls 
of  the  population.  According  to  the  law  of  June  26,  1890,  the 
electoral  qualification  is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25  yeai's  of 
age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizens  of  a  muni- 
cipality for  at  least  two  years.  By  a  royal  decree  issued  August 
8,  1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  received  the  privilege  of  sending  depu- 
ties to  the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  free 
inhabitants,  paying  125  pesetas  annually  in  taxes.  Members  of 
Congress  must  be  25  years  of  age  ;  they  are  re-eligible  indefi- 
nitely, the  elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies,  to  the  number 
of  10,  are  admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for  any  one  dis- 
trict, have  obtained  a  cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in 
several  districts.  Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are  elected  by 
scrutin  de  liste  in  26  large  disti'icts,  in  which  minorities  may  be 
duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The  deputies 
cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries  ;  but  the  ministers 
are  exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate  meet  every 
year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking  them,  suspend- 
ing them,  or  dissolving  them  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes 
must  sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  pre- 
sident and  vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from  members  of  the 
Senate  only  ;  the  Congress  elects  its  own  officials.  The  Monarch 
and  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in 
the  laws.  The  Congress  has  the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers 
before  the  Senate. 
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The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marrv  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alfonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legritimate 
descendants ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Ferdinando 
VII., '  unless  they  liave  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct, '  the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch.' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Cooncil  of  Ministers 
of  nine  members,  appointed  1890,  as  follows : — 

President  of  the  Council. — Antonio  Canorat  del  Castillo. 

Minigter  of  Foreign  Affairs.— The  Duke  of  Tetiian  (C.  M.  O'DoneU). 

Minister  of  Finance. — F.  Cos-Gayon. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — F.  Silrela. 

Minister  of  Justice. — R.  F.  Villarerde. 

Minister  of  Instruction,  Commeree,  and  AgrievUure. — S.  de  Itasa. 

Minister  of  War. — General  de  Ascdrraga. 

Minister  of  Marine. — Senor  J.  M.  Beranger. 

Minister  of  the  Colonies. —  A.  Fabie. 

II.  Local  Goverxme^t. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal  laws.  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Ayuntamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thirty-nine  Regidores,  or  Conce- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.  Each  province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Dipu- 
tacion  provincial,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies. 
The  Diputaciones  provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  perma- 
nently represented  by  the  Comission  provincial,  a  committee  elected 
every  year.  The  Constitution  of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  provin- 
ciales and  the  Ayuntamientos  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
respective  provinces  and  commxmes.  Neither  the  national  executive  nor 
the  Cortes  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and 
provincial  administration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Dipu- 
taciones provinciales  and  Ayuntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited 
sphere  to  the  injury  of  general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Bas^ine 
provinces  self -government  has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil 
war,  and  they  are  ruled  as  the  rest  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  up oB 
^he  local  elections  by  the  Central  Government. 
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Area  and  Population. 
The  following  table  gives  tlie  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the   forty-nine   provinces    into    which  the   Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1887  : — 


Aiava 
Albacete. 
Alicante  . 
Almeria  . 
Avi  a 
Badai'oz   . 
Baleares  . 
Barcelona 
Burgos     . 
Caceres    . 
Cadia' 
Canarias  . 
Caste] ion  do  la 

Plana   . 
Ciudad-Real 
Cordoba  . 
Coruna     . 
Cuenca     . 
Gerona     . 
Granada  . 
Guadalajara 
Guipi'izcoa 
Huelva    . 
Huesca    . 
Jaen 
Leon 
Lerida 


Area  in 

Total 

Pop. 

Area  in 

Tota' 

Pop. 

square 

Popula- 

per sq. ' 

Province 

square 

Popula- 

persq. 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile  'i 
77     ' 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile  1 

1 

1,205   • 

92,893 

Logroiio  . 

1,945 

181,465 

93 

5,972 

229,492. 

■    38     1 

tugo 

3,787 

431,644 

113-    1 

2,098 

432,335 

206 

Madrid     . 

2,997 

684,630 

228     ' 

3,302 

839,383 

102     f 

Malaga    . 

2,824 

519,377 

183 

2,981 

193,093 

G4 

llurcia     . 

4,478 

491,438 

109 

8,687 

480,418 

55     ' 

Navarra  . 

6,046 

304,051 

SO 

1,860 

312,G4G 

108 

Orense     . 

2,739 

405,074 

147 

2,985 

899,264 

301 

Oviedo 

4.091 

595,420 

145 

5,650 

337,822 

59 

Paleucia  . 

3,126 

188,954 

60 

8,013 

339,793 

42 

Pontevedra 

1,739 

443,385 

254 

2,809 

429,381 

152     1 

Salamanca 

4,940 

314,424 

63 

2,808 

287,728  _ 

102           : 

Sautander 

2,113 

242,843 

114 

Segovia    . 

2,714 

154,457 

56 

2,446 

292,487 

119 

Sevilla     . 

5,295 

513,944 

102     I 

7,840 

292,291 

37 

S6ria 

.  3,836 

151,4Jl. 

.39     ! 

5,19'» 

420,714 

81 

Tarragona 

2,451 

348,579 

142 

3,079 

613,792 

199 

Teruel      . 

5,491 

241,865 

44     i 

6,725 

•  242,024 

35     i 

Toledo     . ,    3 

5,586 

359,562 

64     ' 

2,272 

'  305,539 

134 

Valencia.  "  ". 

4,352 

733,y78 

168     : 

4,937  • 

484,341 

--98     1 

VaUadolid 

•  3,043 

267,297 

■87     i 

4,870 

201,496 

41     1 

Viz'caya  . 

849 

235,6i9 

277 

728- 

181,856 

249     ' 

-  Zamoi-a    . 

4,135 

■  ^9,621- 

es 

4,122 

254,831 

'  61  .i 

.  Zaragoza. 

6,607 

414,007 

62 

5,878 

254,958 

43 

N.  &  W.  Coast 

5,184 
6,167- 
4,775 

437,842 
380,229 
285,417  ■ 

■  84 
61 
69     1 

of  Africa 

13 

5,036' 

•'SM 

Total 

197,670 

17,650,246 

88 

There  were  in  1887,  8,G07,2-12  males  and  8,948,004  females. 

The  legal  population  as  di.stinct  from  the  population  present  was  re- 
turned at  17,6r>0,234.  I'he  area  of  continental  Spain  is  I'Jl  ,100  square  milet-, 
and  its  population  (J 887)  16,94,ltSfi. 

The  population  of  Ceuta,  included  in  that  of  Cadiz,  is  9,694.  According 
to  the  census  returns  of  1887,  tliere  were  at  ihat  date  only  25,824  resident 
foreigners — the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces — namely  J^arcolona,  Cadiz^ 
Gerona,  and  Madrid.  The  Basques  in  the  North,  numbering  440,000,  differ 
in  race  ai  d  language  from  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  there  are  60,000  Morescoes 
in  the  South,  50,000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

In  1789  the  population  was  estimated  to  number  10,061,480;  in  1820  it 
was  11,000,000  ;  iu  JS28,  1.3,65.8,029  ;  in  1846,  12,168,774,  and  it  was  at  tlie 
cersus  of  1860  li5,<i.58,o31.  At  t!ie  census  of  1877  the  population  amounted 
to  H», 634, :545,  being  an  nicrease  of  i>76,814  in  the  course  of  seventoeu  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  (v)io  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  1887  it  was  17,o50,246, 
being  an  increase  of  915,901  in  ten  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  0'55  percent, 
per  annum. 

The  ])irt]is  in  Spain  in  1884  wore  5l8,l.')6  (.'j'4  per  cent,  illegitimate), 
and  deaths  444,385  ;  surplus  73,751. 

The  following  were  the  p  ipulaticns  of  the  principal  towns  in  1887, 
viz. : — 
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Town 

Population 

To-sm 

Population 

Madrid     . 

472,228 

Palma  (Baledres' 

60.514 

Barcelona 

272,481 

Lorca 

58,327 

Valencia   . 

170.763 

Valladolid 

62,018 

Sevilla      . 

143,182 

C6rdoba    . 

55,614 

Malaga     . 

134,016 

Bilbao 

50,772 

Mfircia 

98,538 

Oviedo 

42,716 

Zaragoza  . 

92.407 

Santander 

41,829 

Granada    . 

73,006 

Alicante    . 

39,638 

Carthagena 

84,171 

Almeria     . 

36,200 

Cadiz 

62,531 

Coruna 

37,241 

Jeres  de  la  Fron- 

tera 

61,708 

Religion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,654 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,645  Rationalists,  510  of  other  religions,  and 
13,175  of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  32,435  priests 
in  the  62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided;  1,684  monks  resident 
in  161  monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  30,  of  churches  18,564,  and  of 
convents,  religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  buildings  of  a  religions 
character  11.202.  According  to  Article  12  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  a 
restricted  liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be 
entirely  in  private,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictly 
forbidden.  The  Constitution  likewise  enacts  that  '  the  nation  binds  itself 
to  maintain  the  worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.' 
Resolutions  of  former  legislative  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  Constitution 
of  1876,  settled  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Cortes, 
passed  July  23,  1835,  and  March  9,  1836,  all  conventual  establishments 
were  suppressed,  and  their  property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
These  decrees  gave  rise  to  a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in  the  sovereign  pontiflf  conceding  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  By  a  concordat  with  Rome  concluded  in  August 
1859,  the  Spanish  Government  was  authorised  to  sell  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
property,  except  churches  and  parsonages,  in  return  for  an  equal  amount 
of  untransferable  public  debt  certificates  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent. 

Instmction. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  illiterate.  In  the  following  table  there  are  given  the  per 
ceutages  of  those  who  could  read  and  write,  of  those  who  could  read  onlv. 
and  of  those  who  could  not  read,  in  1860  and  1877  : — 


Cenms 
Year 

Read  and  Write 

Read  only- 

Unable  to  Read 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women  '■'  Total 

Men 

WomcM  1^  Total 

'■    1860 
1877 

15-40  i    4-57 
16-98  j   7-50 

19-9 
24-48 

2-02       2-48      4-50 
1-27   !  2-21       3-48 

3212 
30-64 

43-40  j    75-52 
41-37      72-01    1 
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By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was 
'Ordained :  education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary 
school  for  every  500  inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidlj' 
(uniform  plan.  Compulsion  has  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly  from 
political  causes,  and  partly  from  the  wretched  pay  of  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  (10^.  to  20Z.  per  annum),  education  is  very  inefficient.  In 
1881,  however,  several  improvements  were  introduced.  Under  the  Minister 
■of  Public  Works  there  is  a  Director-General  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a 
•Council ;  there  are  ten  educational  districts,  with  the  universities  as  centres, 
49  inspectoral  districts,  ar  d  numerous  local  educational  authorities.  The 
public  and  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  by  the  municipalities,  the 
total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on  primarj'  education,  in- 
cluding a  small  contribution  by  Government,  being  about  1,000,000Z.  Most 
of  the  children  are  educated  free.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
•of  schools  in  the  years  1850,  1870,  and  1880  :— 


Tear 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1850 
1870 
1880 

13,334 
22,711 
23,132 

4,100 
5,406 
6,696 

17,434 

28,117 
29,828 

In  1885  (to  which  the  -  latest  issued  reports  refer)  there  were  24,529 
public  and  5,576  private  primary  schools,  or  1  for  every  560  inhabitants, 
including  1,774  public  and  private  schools  for  adults  and  Sunday  schools. 
In  1885  there  were  1,843,183  pupils  on  the  books.  Secondary  education  is 
■conducted  in  'institutions,'  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universi- 
ties in  their  organisation  ;  there  must  be  one  of  them  in  every  province  in 
.addition  to  private  schools.  These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education 
is  inefficient.  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  attended  by  16,000  students.  The  fees  largely  cover  the 
•expenses  of  the  universities.  Government  also  supports  various  special 
schools — engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  &c.  In  1887 
the  total  sum  set  apart  for  education  in  the  budget  w^as  only  1,868,650 
pesetas. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  of  direct 
.•and  indirect  taxation,  stamp  duties,  Government  monopolies,  and 
income  from  State  property.  The  direct  taxes  are  imposed  on 
landed  prop;;rty,  houses,  live  stock,  industry,  commerce,  registra- 
tion acts,  titkiS  of  nobility,  mortgages,  and  mineral  produce.  The 
indirect  taxes  are  derived  from  foreign  imports,  articles  of  con- 
sumption, tolls,  bridge  and  ferry  dues. 

There  have  been  no  accounts  of  the  actual  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  published  since  the  year  1870-71, 
but  only  budget  estimates.  There  are,  indeed,  accounts  of  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  published  monthly ;  but  the  public 
accounts  have  not  been  approved  by  Parliament  since  1805-67  ; 
and  the  Tribunal  do,  Cuoitas  has  not  audited  the  accounts  later 
than  18G8-G9.     According  to  official  returns,  the  folh)wing  were 
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the  ordinary  revenue  and   expenditure   for  the  financial  years 
1880-81  and  1885-86  to  1889-90  :— 


1         Financial  Tears 

ReTenne 

Total  Expenditure 

Pesetaa 

Pesetas 

1880-81 

791,650,792 

836,651,192 

i            1885-86 

815,923,103 

858,041,258 

1            188&-87 

887,305,572 

910,363,783 

1887-88 

803,090,000 

839,866,146 

1888-89 

851,667,932 

848,657,985 

1889-90 

800,035,687 

799,943,436 

The  actual  deficit  for  1885-86  (including  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure) was  108,309,824  pesetas;  of  1886-87,  91,646,929 
pesetas  ;  of  1887-88,  36,000,000  pesetas ;  and  of  1888-S9,  over 
100,000,000  pesetas.  The  following  are  the  estimates  for 
1890-91  :— 


Revenue 

EXPENDITXTBB 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

irect  taxes   on  land. 

Civil  list        .        .        .      9,500.000 

trade,  mines,  Govern- 

Cortes           .        .        .       1.749,205 

ment  salaries,  regis- 

Public debt           .         .282,803,189 

tration,  &c.   .     . 

269,544,110 

Judicial  expenses          .       1,888,733 1 

Indirect  taxes, customs, 

Indemnities  and    pen-                      j 

excise,  kc. 

298,985,000 

sions.        .        .         .     52,481,545' 

bacco  monopoly,  lot- 

Presidency of  Council  .       1,384,217) 

tery,  mint, and  minor 

Ministry     of     Foreign                       \ 

sundries     . 

170,856,000 

Affairs        .        .        .      6,160,692 

Kevenae  from  national 

„         „  Justice       .     56,758,958, 

property    . 

35.571,277 

„  War   .        .  146,220,530 

Lom  the  public  trea- 

„  Marine       .     32,088,598 

suiy  .         ,         .         . 

30,500,000 

„  Interior      .     29,167.3931 
„  PublicWorks  88,269,724 
„  Finance      .     19,104,714 

Expense   of  collecting 
taxes          .        .        .     84,085,915 

Fernando  Po         .        .         750,000 

Total . 

805,551,387 

Total        .        .  811,413,413 

The  land  tax,  which  used  to  be  177  million  pesetas,  has  been 
reduced  to  166  million,  and  is  stiU  considered  to  weigh  very 
heavily  on  agricultural  produce. 

It  was  arranged  in  1881-82  that  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  debt 
should  be  converted  into  a  new  series  of  4  per  cents.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  January  1,  1889,  and 
he  interest  payable  annually  : — 
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Name  of  Loan 

Nominal 

Capital  in 

peseta* 

Interest  in 
pesetas 

Consolidated  5%  due  o  United  States 
of  America        ..... 

Perpetual  External  4% 

Perpetual  Internal  4%         .         . 

Inscribed  Debt  in  favour  of  Civil  Cor- 
porations            

Inscribed  Debt  in  favour  of  the  Clergy- 
External  4%  Loan,  Amortisable  . 

296  Amortisable  Loan  .... 

Due  on  public  works    .... 

Due  on  public  roads     .... 

Arrears  due  to  employes 

3,000,000 
1,971,151,000 
1,931,588,391 

356,402,110 

357,160,000 

1,591,680,000 

43,267,000 

972,000 

492,500 

1,555,481 

150,040 
78,846,000 
77,263,535 

14,256,084 

63,667,200 

865,340 

24,300 

52,312 

6,257,268.482 

235,124,811 

The  floating  debt  in  December  1890  amounted  to  285,210,000 
pesetas.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  has  incurred  obligations  in 
respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba  estimated  at  over  10,000,000^. 


Defence. 

'  I.  Frontier. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified 
places  : — On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fuenterrabia,  the 
fortified  port  of  Passages,  and  the  military  ports  of  Santoiia  and 
Santander,  Ferrol,  Coruiia,  Vigo  ;  in  the  Basque  country,  between 
the  coast  and  the  Ebro,  are  Bilbao  and  Vitoria  ;  in  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  are  Pamplona,  Tafalla,  Jaca, 
Venasqua,  Muzon,  Puycerda,  Seo  de  Urgel,  Balaguer,  and  Lerida  ; 
between  the  Segre  and  the  Mediterranean  are  Cardona,  Hostalrich, 
Campredon,  Ripoll,  Girona,  Olot,  Cartelfollit,  Figueras  ;  on  tlie 
Mediterranean,  Palamos,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Malaga,  Almeria, 
Carthagena,  and  Alicante  ;  on  the  Ebro  are  Logroiio,  Tudela, 
Saragossa,  -Mequinenza,  and  Toi'tosa  ;  south  of  the  Ebro  are 
Burgos  and  Morella.  Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  are  Toro, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and 
Badajoz  ;  Tarifa  and  Algeciras  in  the  Strait  of  Gibi'altar,  and 
Cadiz  at  its  entrance. 

II.  Army. 

The  army  of  Spain  was  reorganised  in  1868,  after  the  model 

of  that  of  France,  and  by  subsequent  laws  in  1877,   1878,  1882,' 

and  1883.     Under  the  new  military  law,  the  armed  forces  of  the 

Kingdom  consist  of — 1.  A  permanent  army  ;  2.  A  first  or  active 
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reserve  ;  3.  A  second  or  sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past 
the  age  of  20  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  in 
which  they  have  to  serve  three  years  ;  they  then  pass  for  three 
years  into  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  any  one  may  pur- 
chase exemption  from  ser^^ce.  For  the  colonial  army  the  total 
period  of  service  is  eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four 
in  the  second  reserve.  By  increasing  the  number  of  depdt 
battalions,  assigning  to  each  reser^^e  battalion  a  special  district, 
and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  regimental  organisation,  both 
for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain 
may  be  able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of 
870,000  men. 

The  Spanish  regular  army  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Infantry: — 61  regiments  of  the  line  of  2  battalions;  22  battalions  of 
chasseurs  ;  130  battalions  of  reserves ;  68  recruiting  squadrons.  Each 
battalion  has  6  companies — 2  in  skeleton  only.  There  is  also  a  disciplinary 
battalion,  and  a  school  of  musketry. 

Cacalry : — A  squadron  of  royal  guards  (150  strong),  8  lancer  regiments, 
14  chasseur  regiments,  4  dragoon  regiments,  2  hussar  regiments,  in  all  28 
regiments  of  4  squadrons  each.  There  are  als6  28  reserve  regiments,  and 
1 1  additional  squadrons  of  various  kinds. 

Artillery  : — 5  regiments  of  4  batteries  and  5  regiments  of  6  batteries, 
2  horse  batteries,  2  regiments  of  mountain  artiherj'  of  6  batteries,  1  siege 
regiment,  9  fortress  battalions  (3  of  6  companies  and  6  of  4  companies), 
7  reserve  regiments,  4  companies  of  workmen,  and  2  companies  attached  to 
the  military  academy  and  the  central  shooting  school. 

Engineers: — 4  regiments  of  2  battaUons  of  4  companies,  4  reserve  regi- 
ments, 1  regiment  of  pontooneers  of  4  companies,  1  battaUon  each  of  rail- 
way engineers,  of  telegraphists,  and  of  workmen,  and  1  brigade  of  topo- 
-raphists.    There  is  a  special  body  of  engineer  officers  numbering  415. 

Adminigtratire  Carps  : — 1  brigade  of  15  sections. 

Ciril  Guard — partly  dependent  on  the  Minister  of  War  : — 16  infantry 
regiments  and  15  cavalry  regiments,  in  all  130  companies. 

Sanitary  Corps  : — 1  brigade  of  8  sections.  There  are  433  doctors  and 
81  pharmacists  in  the  army  service. 

Carabineers — for  service  on  the  frontier,  and  on  the  coast  act  as  custom 
house  officials  : — 30  regiments  of  infantry,  comprising  84  companies,  and 
in  afidition  7  mounted  companies. 

I'lrriiorial  Army  of  the  Canary  Isands: — 1  battalion  of  chasseurs  of  6 
companies,  and  6  reserve  battalions  of  4  companies. 

There  is  also  a  volunteer  militia  in  Ceuta. 

The  following  is  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  peace  and  war  : — 

War 

10,940 

9,570 


Peace 

War 

Peace 

Infantry . 

.     83,808 

734,680 

Carabineers      .     10,940 

Cavalrv  . 

.     16,429 

23,300 

Other  formations   2,422 

Artillery 

11,340 
4.671 

30,350 
7,500 

Engineers 

144,912 

Civil  Guard 

.     15,302 

15,302 

831,642 


The  number  of  troops  in  the  Philippines  is  11,000,  in  Cuba   26,340,  in 
Porto  Rico  3,566. 
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In  peace  there  are  11,887  horses  and  392  guns ;  in  war  18,500  horses 
and  460  guns. 

For  military  purposes  the  Kingdom,  with  the  islands,  is  divided  into 
14  districts,  or  '  capitanias  generales,'  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  stands 
a  '  captain-general.'  It  is  further  subdivided  into  140  territorial  divisions 
for  infantry,  in  each  of  which  is  a  regimental  depot ;  for  the  cavalry  there 
are  24  districts,  and  6  for  artillery. 

III.  Navy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  navy  in  1889, 
only  the  large  guns  being  given : — 


- 

Number 

Displacement 

Horse-power 

Guns 

Tons 

Tons 

ArmoMr-cladB : — 

Turret  ship     .... 

1 

9,900 

8,000 

17 

Broadside  ships      . 

3 

19,950 

10,100 

42 

Monitor          .... 

1 

550 

330 

3 

Floating  battery    . 

1 

700 

190 

1 

Deck-protected  cruisers     . 

3 

6,900 

16,400 

22 

Torpedo  catcher 

1 

460 

4,000 

1 

„       boats    .... 

26 

— 

— 

— 

Submarine  boat         .        , 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Unprotected  Vessels: — 

Frigates          .... 

2 

6,330 

— 

40 

Cruisers,  1st  class  ,        , 

6 

19,140 

26,400 

42 

„         2nd  „     . 

10 

10,470 

13,390 

59 

8  first-class,  7  second-class,  1 1  third-class  gunboats ;  6  torpedo  gun- 
boats and  2  wooden  paddle  steamers ;  4  transports,  4  school  ships,  2 
survey  ships.  There  are  building  6  belted  cruisers,  3  deck-protected 
cruisers,  6  torpedo  gunboats,  and  6  gunboats. 

Except  the  Pelago  (launched  1887,  with  armour  20  inches  thick),  all 
the  armour-clads  are  old  (1863-74). 

The  largest  deck-protected  cruiser,  the  Beina  liegente,  was  launched  in 
ihe  Clyde  in  1887,  and  has  steel  armour  5  inches  thick  at  the  deck  slope,  3 
inches  in  the  centre,  and  1  inch  at  the  ends.  Two  others,  the  Isla  de  Cuba 
and  Isla  de  Luzon,  launched  in  1886,  and  built  by  Sir  William  Armstrong 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  now  Assistant  Controller  and  Director 
of  Naval  Construction  H.M.  Navy,  are  each  of  1,030  tons  displacement  and 
2,200  horse-power. 

In  October  1887  the  Queen  Regent  signed  a  deeree  authorising  the 
construction  of  16  steel  sea-going  torpedo  boats,  200-250  tons ;  96  (irst- 
class  torpedo  boats,  100-120  tons  ;  and  42  first-class  boats,  60-70  tons. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  mainly  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Ilico, 
Spain  maintains  a  small  fleet  of  gunboats,  68  vessels  of  all  kinds. 

The  navy  of  Spain  was  manned  in  1890  by  10,000  sailors  and  7,000 
marines  in  active  service,  and  commanded  by  one  admiral,  24  vice-  and 
rear-admirals,  and  153  commissioned  officers  of  various  grades,  besides 
marine  officers.  The  navy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription, 
naval  districts  for  this  purpose  being  formed  along  the  coast,  among  the 
seafaring  population. 
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Of  the  soil  of  Spain  7965  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  33-8  per 
cent,  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  37  vineyards,  1-6  olive  culture, 
197  natural  grass,  20-8  fruits.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  esparto,  flax, 
hemp,  and  pulse  are  the  leading  crops.  The  vine  is  the  most  important 
culture  (440  million  gallons  yearly  on  an  average),  vhile  large  quantities 
of  oranges,  raisins,  grapes,  nuts,  and  olives  are  exxwrted.  Of  animals, 
mules  and  assea  and  sheep  are  important ;  there  were  890,982  asses  and 
941,653  mules  in  1878;  in  the  same  year  there  were  2,353,247  cattle^ 
16,939,288  sheep,  2,348,602  swine,  an<l  3,813,000  goats. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  amoQg  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
3.426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales;  511,666  from  10  to  20  reales : 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reale? ;  416,546 
from  100  to  200  reales;  165.202  from  200  to  500  reales  ;  while  the  rest,  to 
the  number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales 
and  upwards.  The  subdi\ision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent 
years,  for  in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the 
hands  of  273,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 

In  1888  the  Agricultural  Department  estimated  the  area  under  vines  at 
5,000,000  acres,  and  the  total  production  of  wine,  616,000,000  gallons. 

Iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  copper  are  the  most  important  min<  :'- 
In  1888,  5,609,876  tons  of  iron  ore  were  produced,  valued  at  16,8'-':  •-- 
pesetas;  of  this  4,092,402  tons  were  exported  ;  the  export  in  1889  amor.i.v  ■ 
to  4,633,698  tons.  The  produce  of  copper  in  1888  amounted  to  3.202.4 1^ 
tons,  valued  at  19,214,496  pesetas;  the  export  of  copper  ore  in  18S8  was 
756,943  tons ;  in  1889,  720,622  tons.  The  bulk  of  these  pres  go  to  Great 
Britain.  The  value  of  mining  products  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  in 
1887  was  120,372,948  pesetas,  and  in  1888  125,825,144  pesetas.  The  value 
of  the  lead  mines  in  1888  was  39,219,950  pesetas,  and  of  argentiferous  lead, 
27,516,150  pesetas.  In  1 888,  50,269  people  were  engaged  in  mining.  The 
total  value  of  the  metallurgical  products  in  1887  was  157,830,370  pesetas  ; 
in  1888,  186,024,493  pesetas. 

Commerce. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Spain  were  as  follo\v's  in 
each  of  the  five  years  1884  to  1888  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1884 

779,643,866 

619,192,330 

1885 

764,758,000 

698,003,000 

1886 

855,206,950 

727,349,885 

1887 

811,211,708 

722.181,792 

1888 

716,085,479 

763,104,389 

The  total  export  of  Spanish  wines  in  1889  amounted  to 
190,'n3,000  gallons  ;  of  this,  160,616,000  gallons  went  to  France, 
and  3,875,300  gallons  to  Great  Britain.  In  1888  the  agricultural 
department  estimated  the  area  under  vines  at  two  million  hec- 
tares, and  the  total  production  of  wine  for  the  same  year  was 
about  616,000,000  gallons,  638,000,000  in  1890. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
for  1888  :— 


Imports 

Pesetas 

Exports 

Pesetas 

Cotton,  raw 

57,242,184 

Wine 

303,559,721 

Cotton  textiles 

11,193,056 

Minerals  . 

85,297,172 

Cotton  thread  . 

2,463,510 

Fruits 

58,749,803 

Wheat      . 

43,789,319 

Lead,   iron,   copper, 

Flour 

10,686,440 

and  zinc  in  bars. 

Other  cereals   . 

4,972,501 

&c.        .        .         . 

86,129,448 

Coal  and  coke . 

31,257,357 

Cork 

20,893,277 

Timber     . 

29,685,808 

Wool 

15,580,211 

Sugar 

29,352,576 

Cattle       . 

16,815,987 

Fish 

25,046,175 

Olive  oil  . 

10.223,015 

Woollen  goods 

24,711,482 

Cotton  goods   . 

17,537,321 

Wool  and  raw  skins 

7,693,007 

Boots  and  shoes 

12,975,120 

Machinery    •     .  - 

21,585,238 

Other  articles  . 

135,343,814 

Spirits 

19,793,874 

Iron  and  steel . 

19,232,358 

Cattle 

18,208,311 

Cement,  &c. 

16,655,335 

Hides  and. skins 

15,844,844 

Hemp  and  flax 

15,091,276 

Chemicals 

14,365,254 

CofiCee 

13,560,509 

Cocoa       .        .        . 

12,805,043 

Silk  goods 

12,519,457 

Silk,  raw  . 

5,106,487 

Other  articles  . 

253,224,085 

716,085,479 

763,104,389 

The  following  table  shows  the  shares  of  the  leading  countries 

in  the  commerce 

of  Spain  in  1888  and  1889,  in  pesetas  : — 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1889 

Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

France 

211,846,806 

264,290,090 

352,362,038 

386,476,180 

Great  Britain    . 

121,763,408 

161,000,674 

179,371,128 

207,346,307 

United  States  of 

America 

76,096,230 

102,046,918 

13,805,807 

15,193,556 

Germany  . 

57,822,179 

53,533,205 

11,717,756 

14,967,139 

Belgium    . 

27,661,150 

29,974,342 

14,226,883 

19,934,940 

Iiussia 

,   23,644,232 

19,658,306 

376,949 

825,683 

Italy         ,.,     ,  :-. 

;  17,125,743  • 

r  19,503,582 

9,488,444 

9,541,581 

Sweden  &,  Nor- 

way 

24,975,820 

29,030,824 

1,578,617 

1,447,500 

Portugal   . 

5,456,595 

16,891,347 

24,287,884 

43,756,372 

Turkey      . 

13,301,513 

12,661,406 

— 

5,092 

Spanish     Colo- 

nies 

6t>,fi75,958 

1 

74,982,819 

86,644,808 

112,814,596 
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.  The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 




1885 

1S86 

■    1887    ■ 

1888 

1889 

Kxp.irts  to  Great  Britain     . 
l-iiixirts  of  British  produce  . 

£ 

9,464,627 
3,163,234 

£ 
9,112,025 
3,108,636 

£ 

10,102,225 
3,332,707 

£ 

11,050,100 

3,522,288 

£ 
11,558,857 
4,220,1C2 

The  quantities  and  value  of  wine  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
^  follows  in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


- 

,     1885                  1886 

1887                   1888 

1889 

Quantities 

(gallons)    . 
Value  (£) 

4,106,488 
1,024,657 

4,041,348 
973,971 

4.431,534  I  3,927,094 
1,013,750  1      888,773 

3,803,346 
866,637 

r.esides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  exports  from  Spain  to 

■  United  Kingdom  in  1888  and  1889  : — 


^  - 

1888 

1889 

- 

1888 

1889 

Iron  ore 

Fruits   . 

Lead      . 
'  Rags,  esparto, 
'      &c.     . 

Iron  &  copper 
pyrites 

£ 
2,144,505 
2,002,897 
1,090,609 

390,012 

1,109,078 

£ 
2,608,856  1 
2,260,657 

408,490  i 

i 

1,140;221  I 

Copper     ore, 

regulus,  &c. 

Oxen  &  bulls 

Quicksilver   . 

£ 

1,945,097 
188,614 
493,243 

£ 

1,488,228 
190,754 
431,627 

The  chief  British  imports  into  Spain  are  linen  yam  and  linens,  of  the 
Volne  of  250,212/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  461,681/.; 
coixls,  of  the  value  of  852,787Z. ;  machinery,  602,823/. ;  cotton  goods,  of 
the  value  of  316,951Z. ;  and  woollen,  313,671/.  in  18^9. 


Shipping  and  navigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  of  963 
vessels  (of  100  tons  and  over),  of  a  total  burthen  of  560,673  tons,  compris- 
ing 357  steamers,  of  405,824  gross  tonnage,  and  57.070  smaller  vessels  of 
342,000  tons. 

In  1889  there  entered  18,161  vessels  of  3,062,986  tons,  of  which  8,720 
of  873,258  tons  carried  the  Spanish  flag,  and  cleared  18,555  of  7,726,824 
ns,  of  which  7,964  of  1,189,212  tons  carried  the  Spanish  flag. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1889,  was  6,043  Engli:h 
rciles.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but 
*Ecarlv  al!  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the  Govemrcent. 
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The  Post  Office  carried  112,226,000  letters,  1,138,000  post-cards,  112,000 
registered  letters  of  a  declared  value  of  143,649,000  pesetas,  and  19,984,000 
papers,  samples,  &c.,  in  the  year  1888.  There  were  2,875  post-offices  in 
1888. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1889, 
was  22,275  kiloraetros,  or  14,000  English  miles  ;  and  the  length  of  wire 
52,010  kilometres,  or  32,500  English  miles.  In  the  year  1886  the  total 
number  of  telegraph  messages  was  3,651,893,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  in- 
ternational, and  one-fifth  of  the  remaining  number  administrative  de- 
spatches.    The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1889  was  970. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Spain,  and  the  British  equi- 
valents, are  as  follows :  — 

Monet. 

The  Real     =100  Ceft^M/ies  =  approximate  value,  100         =£1  sterling. 
„     Peseta  =     ^Reales      =  „  „        25-225 =£1         „ 

„    Esoudo=   10  Jteales      =  „  „        10        =£1         „ 

„     Peso      =IQ^  Reale       =  „  »  6        =£1     .   „ 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Since  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
has  been  introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and 
measures  are  still  largely  used.  They  are : — The  Quintal  =  101-4  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  the  lAbra  =  1-014:  lbs.  avoirdupois;  the -IrroJa,  for  wine  =  3^  im- 
perial gallons  ;  for  oil  =  2|  imperial  gallons  ;  the  Square  Vara  =  109  vara  = 
1  yard  ;  the  Faneffa^l^  imperial  bushel. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Op  Spain  in  Great  Britain. 

Amliassador. — The  Marquis  Casa  la  Iglesia. 
Secretary. — Don  Jos6  de  la  Rica  y  Calvo. 
Military  Attache. — Colonel  F.  Bermuder  Reina. 
Naval  Attache. — Captain  Fernandez  y  Corea. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
GLasgow,  Liverpool,  Newcastle  ;  Adelaide,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Malta,  Melbourne,  Quebec  (C.G),  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Spain. 

Amhassador.—?>v[  Francis  Clare  Ford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy  andj 
Minister  to  Brazil  1879-81  ;  to  Greece  1881-84.  Appointed  Envoy  and: 
Minister  to  Madrid  December  15,  1884;  Ambassador  December  8,  1887.    \ 

Secretary. — Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao, 
Coruiia,  Fernando  Po,  Hav»in.'i.  (C.(i..),  Mivlaga,  Manila,  Palnia  (Balearic 
Islands),  I'orto  Rico,  Cuba,  ToiifrifFo. 
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Colonies. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  -various  possessions  claimed  by  Spain 

nre  as  follows  : — 


Colonial  Possesdoiu 

j  Area  :  English 
Square  lUles 

1     Population 

1.  Possessions  in  America : 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Total,  America     .... 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia  : 

Philippine  IsLinds          .... 

Sulu  Islands 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos 

Marianne  Islands 

Total,  Asia 

3.  Possessions  in  Africa : 

Ifni  (near  Cape  Nun)     .... 

Fernando  Po,Annabon,  Corisco.Elobey, 

San  Juan 

Total,  Africa         .... 

Total  Possessions .... 

43,220 
3,550 

!     1,521.684 
{        810,394 

1        46,770      I     2,332.078     | 

1 

114,.326 
950 
660 
420 

9,500,000 

75,000 

36,000 

8,665 

116,256       1     9,619,665 

243,000 
27 

850 

100,000 
6,000 

70,000 

243,877 

176,000       1 

406,903 

12,123,743     i 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo  is  claimed  by  Spain,  but  disputed 
bv  France ;  it  has  an  area  of  69,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
600,000. 

The  extent  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  under  Spanish  protection  is  defined, 
in  a  protocol  signed  at  Madrid,  March  7,  1885,  by  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  as  including  all  the  islands  lying  between 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua  on  the  other ;  excluding  all  parts  of  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  within  a  zone  of  three  maritime  leagues  of  the  coast. 


CUBA  AND  PORTO  RICO 

Caba  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  the  south-east  and  central  being 
richest  and  most  populous,  containing  22  cilie,'  and  towns  and  204 
figes  and  hamlets.     Ten  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated,  7  per  cent. 
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is  unreclaimed,  and  4  per  cent,  is  under  forests.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
country  still  unexplored.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1877  was  made 
up  as  follows :  Spaniards,  977,992 ;  foreign  whites,  10,632 ;  Chinese, 
43,811 ;  negroes,  489,249.  A  law  passed  in  1886  abolished  slavery  abso- 
lutely. The  capital,  Havana,  has  (December  1887)  198,271  inhabitants, 
and  the  other  most  important  towns  are  Matanzss,  87,760;  Santiago  (5e 
Cuba,  71,307  ;  Cienfuegos,  65,067  ;  Porte  Principe,  46,641  ;  Holguin,  34.767  ; 
Sancti  Spiritu,  32,608.  Education  was  made  obligatory  in  Cuba  in  1 880. 
The  Cuban  armed  forces,  which  consist  of  infantry,  cavalr3%  and  artillery 
(including  a  black  militia  battalion),  are  restricted  on  a  peace  footing  to 
19,000  men.  An  English  consular  report  stated  that  in  August  1889  the- 
public  debt  amounted  to  some  37,200,000?.,  which  absorbed  1,800,000Z.  to 
meet  the  annual  interest.  The  same  authority  estimates  the  annual  income 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  16,000,000Z.  The  estimated  budget  for 
1890-91  placed  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  25,815,376  pesos,  of  which 
14,971,300  was  put  down  to  customs;  and  the  expenditure  at  25,446,807' 
pesos,  of  which  10,447,267  pesos  were  required  for  the  debt,  6,229,427  pesos 
for  the  Ministry  of  War,  and.4,23'J,862  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  the  InterioJ. 
Sugar  is  the  chief  export  from  .Cuba.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity 
produced  was  670,225  tons  in.  1879, 460,397  tons  in  1 883, 731 ,723  tons  in  1 880, 
646,578  tons  in  1887,  and  656,719  tons,  in  1888.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
production  of  molasses  was  153,01 5  and  157,791  tons.  The  yearly  produce  of 
tobaccoin  Cuba  is  about  300,0.00  bajes.  from  the  port  of  Havana  182,636  bales 
were  exported  in  1888,  as  against  175,364  bales  in  1887.  Nearly  220,000,000 
cigars  were  also  exported  from  Havana,  as  against  162,750,000  in  1887. 
The  total  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Havana  for  188S 
•was  5,856,367Z.,  and  of  the  imports  2,523,171Z.  Puce  was  the  principal 
import,  its  value  being  771,026Z..  then  lard,  o98.236Z.,  and  jerked  beef, 
413,313Z. ;  flour  (American),  347,220Z. ;  (Spanish),  229.071Z.  The  Spanish 
official  returns  state  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain  for  1888 
to  be  35,980,680  Spanish  pesetas,  and  the  imports  from  Spain  65,096,728 
pefetas.  In  1888  1,058  vessels  (111  British,  of  90,795  tons)  of  1.266,104 
tons  entered  the  port  of  Havana,  and  1,121  (107  British,  of  87,916j 
tons)  of  1,330,403  tons  cleared  the  port.  In  Cuba  there  are  2.810  miles  oF 
telegraph,  and  about  1,000  miles  of  raihvay.  A  loan  of  8,000,OOOZ.  ws 
authorised  in  1885  to  complete  the  Cuban  railways. 

Porto  llico  is  described  as  '  the  healthiest  of  all  the  Antilles.'    Its  negro 
population  is  estimated  at  over  300,000.     A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slaver 
was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  March  23,  1873.     Chief  town^ 
San  Juan,  23,414  inhabitants;  Ponce,  37,545 ;  San  German,  30,146.     Th« 
Porto  Rico  budget  for  1890-91  gave  an  estimated  expenditure  of  3,633,585 
pesos,  of   which  the  Ministry  of  Finance   absorbed   615,863  pesos,  anc 
War  1,048,538  pesos,  and  an  estimated  income  of  8,683,100  pesos,  of  whic^ 
the  customs  were  estimated  to  produce  2,466,000  pesos,  and  direct  and  ir 
direct  taxes  737,400  pesos.     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee, 
8,212,886  pesos  in  1889  ;  sugar,  3,730,586  pesos;  tobacco,  1,292,030  pesosl 
The  total  exports  in  1889  were  14,065,585  pesos,  and  imports  14,177,57| 
pesos.      The  value  of  the  exports  of  Porto   Rico  to  Spain   in   1888  wt 
15,340,557  Spanish  pesetas,  and  the  imports  from  Spain  15,164,266  pesetas] 
In  1889,  1,283  vessels  of   1,223,831   tons   entered,  and   1,266  vessels 
1,093,583  tons  cleared,  Porto  Rico. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  Unitel 
Kingdom  in  1889  was  104,487Z.  (Cni,976Z.  in  1885);  and  tie  imports  cj 
British  produce  wtre  of  11  c  value  of  l,S19,rS7Z. 
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The  staple  articles  of  exports  from  Cuba  end  Porto  Rico  to  the  Unite! 
Kingdom  are  unrefined  sugar,  the  value  of  which  was  2,299,764i.  in  1879 ; 
770,673Z.inl880; -714,124^'.  in  1882;  499,820/.  in  1885;  15,4o9i.  in  1886; 
109,520Z.  in  1887 ; -222,944/.  in  .1888;  and  44,230/.  in  1889;  tobacco 
249,261/.  in  1885,  and  12,180/.  in  1889  ;  wood,  47,827/. ;  coffee,  5,027/.  in. 
1889.  The  British'importsmainly.cordxirise  cotton  manufactures,  671,6281.; 
linens  of  367,505/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  197,284/.  in  1889.  la 
Porto  Rico  there  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  and  12  miles  of  railway. 

PHILIPPnfE  ISLANDS. 

The.=c  islands  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent  of  16°  of  latitude  and  9°  of  longi- 
tude. They  are  o%er  400  in  number;,  the  two  largest  are  Luzon  and  Min- 
'lanao.  There  i§  a  small ' f^ident  Spanish  population,  but  a  large  number 
■  f  Chinese.  The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race,  but 
there  are  some"  tribes '  of  \JJegritos.  The  Government  is  administered 
liy  a  goveriior-general  arid.  a;.cgiptain-general,  and  the  43' provinces  are 
ruled  by  governors,  alcaldes,'  or  commandants,  according  to  their  import- 
ance and  position."  A  change  of  fiscal  policy  of  some  importance  was 
introduced  in  l889  by  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties  save  that  on 
tobacco,  and  the  imposition  of  a  general  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  imports. 

The  chief  articles  of  produce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  sugar,  hemp, 
and  tobacco."  The  total  export  of  sugar  in  1887  was  186,000  tons,  valued 
at  2  millions  sterling  (220.000  tons  in  1889) ;  of  hemp,  514,973  bales  in 
1887,  661,432  in  1888,-  568,571  in  1889;  of  tobacco,  180,000  cwt.,  and 
120,000,000  cigars,  in  1 889 ;  coffee,  6,000  tons  in  1 889.  The  total  value  of  all  im- ' 
ports  in  1887  was  17.530,2;t9  pesetas,  and  exports,  25,254,140  pesetas.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Spainin  1889  was  23,102,.S60 
pesetas ;  imports  from  Spain,  8,662,588  pesetas.  The  total  exports  to  Great 
Britain  in  1889  were  of  the  value  of  2,331,786/.,  and  the  imports  of  British 
produce  of  1,542,629/.  The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain 
in  1889  were  hemp,  of  the  value  of  1,550,101/.,  and  unrefined  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  629,979/.  Of  the  British  imports  in  1889,  the  value  of  1,142,936/. 
was  represented  by  cotton  manufactures.  In  1887,  438  vessels  of  359,999 
tons  entered,  and  435  of  345,350  tons  cleared,  the  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  has  270,000  inhabitants 
'1880);  other  towns  are  Laoag,  36,639;  San  Miguel,  34,672;  Banang, 
3,106  ;  Cabecera,  29,057.  There  are  720  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  islands, 
uud  16  miles  of  raUway. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Spain  from  Spanish  colonies  in  1888 
was  66,416,925  pesetas,  and  in  1889, 74,982,759  pesetas  ;  and  exports  to  the 
colonies  in  1888,  88,506,537  pesetas,  and  in  1889, 112,814,596  pesetas. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Spain. 
1.  Official  Pcblications. 

Anuario  oficial  de  correos  y  telegrafos  de  £$pa&a.    Matlrid,  1890. 

Anuario  de  primera  ensenaiiza  correspondient*  a  1886.    Madrid,  1887. 

Boletin  measual  de  estaiiistica  demografico-sauitaria  de  la  peniusala  e  islas  adjacentes  . 
AnnnaL 

Censo  de  la  poblacion  en  Espaiia.    1887.    Mailrid,  1889. 

Estadistica  general  do  comercio  exterior  de  Esi^ana,  con  sus  prorincias  de  ultramar  y 
potencias  extrangeras  en  1388 ;  formada  per  la  Direccion  General  de  Aduanas.    8.    Madrid, 
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Estado  general  de  la^rmaila  para  el  ano  de  1890.    Madrid,  1890. 

Estadistica  general  de  primera  enseiianza  correspoiidiente  al  decenio  que  tormiiio  en  31  do 
Diciembre  de  1880.    Madrid,  1883. 

Kstadistica  mineral  de  Espaiia,  correspoiidiente  al  ailo  de  1885.    Madrid,  1887. 

Gaceta  de  Madrid.    1890. 

Lista  oflcial  de  los  buques  de  guerra  y  mercantes  de  la  marina  Espaiiola.    Madrid,  1890. 

Memoria  sobre  las  obras  piiblicas  de  1888.    Madrid,  1890. 

Situacion  de  los  ferro-carriles  en  1°  de  Enero  de  1890.    Madrid,  1890. 

Presupuestos  generates  del  estado  para  el  aiio  econdmico  1890-91.    Madrid,  1889. 

Resena  geografica  y  estadistica  de  Espaiia  por  la  Direccion  General  del  Institute  Geografico 
y  Estadistico.    Madrid,  1888. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eeports  from  Spain  and  her  Colonies,  for  1889. 

Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry  of  Cuba,  in  No.  115,  '  Reports  on  Subjects  of  General 
Interest,'  1889. 

Trade  of  Spain  with  Groat  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  Lou- 
don, 1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Davillm'  (Baron  Ch.),  L'Espagne.    4.    Paris.    1873. 

Garrido  (Fernando),  La  Espafia  contemporanea.    8.    Barcelona,  1865. 

Gomez  de  Arteche  (J.).  Geografia  do  Espaiia.    Madrid,  1880. 

Jagor  (F.),  Reisen  in  den  Pliilippinen.    8.    Berlin,  1873. 

Lavigne  (Germond  do),  L'Espagne  et  le  Portugal.    8.    Paris,  1883. 

Madoz  (Pascual),  Diccionario  geografico,  estadistico  6  historico  de  Espaiia  y  sus  proyin^ 
cias  de  ultramar.     16  vols.    4.    Madrid,  1846-50. 

Mazade  (Ch.  de),  Les  revolutions  de  I'Espagne.    8.    Paris,  18G9. 

Muro  Martinez  (J.),  Constituciones  de  Espana.    2  vols.    Madrid,  1881. 

Murray's  Handboolc  to  Spain.    Loudon,  1888. 

I'oUn  (D.  Jose  Lopez),  Diccionario  estadistico  municipal  de  Espafia.    4.    Madrid,  1863. 

Hecltis  (Elisee),  Geographic  uiiiverselle.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1879. 

Seve  (E.),  La  situation  econoniique  de  I'Espagne.    Bmxelles,  1887. 

Webster  (Rev.  Wentworth),  Spain,  in  'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions.'  LotL- 
don,  1882. 

iViUkomm  (Heinrich  Moritz),  Das  pyrenaische  Halbinseiland.    8.     Leipzig,  188C. 
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Beigning  King. 

Oscar  II.,  bom  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oscar  I.  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leuchtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XV.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Sophia,  bom  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
WiLhelm  of  Nassau. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  GvMaf,  Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  16,  1858. 
Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria,  bom  Aug.  7,  1862, 
(laughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Issue,  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  born  Nov.  11,  1882  ;  Prince  Carl  Wil- 
helm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  born  June  17,  1884  ;  and  Prince 
Erik  Ludvig  Albert,  Duke  of  Vestmanland,  bom  April  20, 
1889. 

II.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergotland,  bom  Feb.  27,  1861. 

III.  Prince  Eugen,  Duke  of  Nerike,  bom  Aug.  1,  1865. 

IV.  Piince  Oscar  Bernadotte,  born  Nov.  15,  1859.  Married 
:\Iarch  15,  1888,  to  Ebba  Munck  of  Fulkila,  born  Oct.  24,  1858. 

King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal   Bernadotte,   Prince  de  Ponte- 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by.- 
the  Parliament  of  the  kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the- 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV.  Johan.     He- 
was   succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8,   1844,  by  his  only  sons  . 
Oscar.     The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Carl  XV.,  at  whose  premature  death,  without  male- 
children,  the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surNdving  brother,  the  present 
King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  civil  list  to 

',338,000  kronor,  or  74,333/.,  from  Sweden,  and  433,922  kronor, 

r   24,106/.,     from    Norway.     The   sovereign,  besides,    has    an 

annuity  of  300,000  kronor,  or  16,666/.,  voted  to  King  Carl  XIV. 

and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Vasa  : — 
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Hoi/sn  of  Vasa, 

Gustafl.          ■         .  .  1521 

Eric  XIV.       .         .  .  1560 

Johan  III.       .         .  .1568 

Sigismimd       ...  .  1592 

Carl  IX.         •  .         .  .  1599 

Gustaf  II.  Adolf      .  .1611 

Christina         .         .      ^  .  1632 

House  of  Pfaltz. 

CarlX 1654 

Carl  XI.          .         .   '  .  1660 

Carl  XII.        .         .  .  1697 

Ulrika  Eleonora    ,.,  .  1718 


Fredrik  I. 


House  of  Hesse. 


1720 


House  of  Holstein-  Gottorp. 
Adolf  Fredrik  .         .     1751 

Gustaf  III.  .  .  .1771 
Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.  .  .1792 
Carl  XIII.       .         .        .     1809 

House  of  Ponte  Corro. 

Carl  XIV.       .         .         .  1818 

Oscar  I.  .    ■     .         .  1844 

Carl  XV.         ...  1859 

Oscar  11.         .         .         .  1872 


By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  recog- 
nise this  cession,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  A  Constituent 
Assembly  met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having  adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitution, 
elected  the  Danish  Prince  Ciiristian  Fredrik  King  of  Norwa}-.  The  Swedish 
troops,  however,  entered  Norway  without  serious  resistance,  and,  the  foreign 
Powers  refusing  to  recognise  the  newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  were 
obliged  to  conclude,  August  14,  the  Convention  of  Moss,  by  which  the 
independencj'  of  Norway  in  union  with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
An  extraordinary  Storthing  was  then  convoked,  which  adopted  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  Constitution  made  necessary  by  the  union  with  Sweden,  and 
then  elected -King  Carl  XIII.  King  of  Norway,  November  4,  1814.  The 
following  year  was  promulgated  a  charter,  the  Riksakt,  establishing  new 
fundamental- laws  on  the  terms  that  the  union  of  the. two  kingdoms  be 
indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  separate 
government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either. Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  same  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of 
the  future  sovereign,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person, 
an  equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  deputies  have  to,  meet  at  the 
city  of  Karlstad,  in  Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  king,  this'  nomina- 
tion to  be  absolute.  The  common  affairs  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  of 
State  composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case  of  minority  of  the 
king,  the  Council  of  State  exercises  the  sovereign  power  until  a  regent 
or  council  of  regency  is  appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  Diets  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

1.  SWEDEN. 
Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Central  Government. 
'  The  fundamental  laws  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Sweden  are  : 
1.  The  Constitution  or  Regerings-formen  of  June  6,  1809  ;  2.  The 
amended  regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22, 
1866  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September  26,  1810  ; 
and  4.  The  law  on  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812. 
According  to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land: 
His  person  is  inviolable.     He  has  tlie  right  to  declare  war  and  \ 
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make  peace,  after  consulting  the  Council  of  State.  He  nomi- 
nates to  all  higher  appointments,  both  military  and  ciWl  ;  con- 
cludes foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme 
Court  of  Justice.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are 
excluded  from  all  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legis- 
lative power  in  mattei-s  of  political  administration,  but  in  all 
other  respects  that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert 
with  the  sovereign,  and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of 
the  crown.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in 
the  Diet.  This  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two 
Chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  con- 
sists (1889)  of  145  members,  or  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  of 
the  population.  The  election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the 
'  Landstings,'  or  provincial  representations,  25  in  number,  and  the 
municipal  corporations  of  the  towns,  not  already  represented 
in  the  '  Landstings,'  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  and  Norr- 
koping.  All  members  of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  abo\e 
35  years  of  age,  and  must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  the  election  either  real  property  to  the  taxed  value 
of  80,000  kronor,  or  4,444/.,  or  an  annual  income  of  4,000  kronor, 
or  223/.  They  are  fleeted  for  the  term  "of.  nine  years,  and  obtain 
no  payment  for  their  services.  The  Second  Chamber  consists 
(Autumn  1889)  of  222  members,  of  whom  76  are  elected  by  the 
towns  and  146  by  the  rural  districts,  one  representative  being 
returned  for  every  10,000  of  the  population  of  towns,  one  for 
every  '  Domsaga,*  or  rural  district,  of  under  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  two  for  rural  districts  of  over  40,000  inliabitan.ts.  All 
natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real  prof>erty  to  the  taxed 
value  of  1,000  kronor,  or  56/.,  or  farming,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  landed  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  6,000 
kronor,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income  tax  on  an  annual  income  of 
800  kronor,  or  45/.,  are  electors;  and  all  natives,  aged  25, 
possessing,  and  having  possessed  at  least  one  year  previous  to 
tlie  election,  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected  members  of 
the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified  electors  to  the 
Second  Chamber  in  1887  was  278,039,  or  5-9  of  the  population  ; 
only  99,870,  or  35*9,  of  the  electors  actually  voted.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the .  election  may  either  l^e 
direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  67/., 
for  each  session  of  four  months,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected 
by  ballot,  both  in  town  and  country. 
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The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the 
advice  of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It 
consists  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  three  without  department,  and  is  gOomposed  as  follows : — 

1.  Baron  Johan  Gustaf  Nils  Samuel  Akerhidin,  Minister  of  State; 
appointed  October  12,  1889. 

2.  Count  Carl  Lewenhaxij)t,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  appointed 
October  12,  1889. 

3.  August  Ostergren,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed  June  12,  18S9. 

4.  Baron  Nils  Axel  Hjalmar  Falmstieriia,  Minister  of  War;  appointed 
February  6,  1888. 

5.  Baron  Carl  Gustaf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  appointed  April  19, 
1880. 

6.  Victor  Lennart  Groll,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  appointed  October  12, 
1889. 

7.  Baron  Fredrik  von  Essen,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  appointed  February 
6,  1888. 

8.  Gunnar  Wennerherg,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  ;  appointed  February  6,  1888. 

o 

9.  Baron  Albert  Lars  'EiXeit  ATierMelm ;  appointed  September  28,1888. 

10.  Sven  Herman  Wilihlad;  appointed  October  12,  1889. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Governor- 
General,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated 
by  the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  117  baillies 
(Kronofogdar)  and  521  sub-officers  (Lansmiin).  The  right  of  the  people  to 
regulate  their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  March  21, 
1862.  Each  rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality 
in  which  all  who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a 
communal  or  municipal  council.  The  communal  assembly  or  municipal 
council  decides  on  all  questions  of  administration,  police  and  communal 
economy.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools 
are  dealt  with  by  the  parish  assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the 
parish.  When  necessary  the  communal  councils  and  the  parish  assemblies- 
hold  joint  meetings.  Each  government  has  a  general  council  which  regu- 
lates the  internal  affairs  of  the  government.  The  council  meets  annually 
for  a  few  days  in  September  under  a  president  appointed  by  the  King.  The 
members  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  provincial  districts.  Towns  having 
a  population  of  over  25,000  are  administered  separately  by  their  municipal 
councils :  these  towns  are  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  and  Norrkoping. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth 
year.  At  present,  a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 
besides  which  there  are  annual  numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  censeua 
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taken  on  December  31,  1880,  and  an  estimate  for  December  31, 
1889,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.: — 


Area:  English 

Population 

Population 

Doisityper 

GoTemments  (L3in) 

;  square  miles 

Dec.  31, 1880 

Dec.  31, 1889 

square  mile 

'  Stockholm  (city)     . 

1               13 

168,775 

243.500 

18,600 

Stockholm  (mral  district' 

)            2,995 

147,021 

152,743 

60 

Upsala     .         .         .         . 

2.053 

111,019 

121,303 

59 

Sijdermanland 

2,631 

147,186 

154,299 

59 

Ostergotland  . 

4,243 

267.133 

2*56,800 

62 

Jonkoping 

4,464 

196.271 

194,999 

43 

Kronoberg      , 

1          3,841 

169.736 

161,960 

41 

Kalmar  . 

'          4,438 

245,105 

234,902 

53 

Gotland  .         . 

1          1,203 

54,668 

51,672 

43 

Blekinge          . 

1          1,164 

137.477 

143,096 

123 

Kristianstad    , 

'          2,507 

230.619 

223  422 

89 

Malmohus 

1,847 

349,310 

366',874 

197 

Halland  . 

:           1,899 

135,299 

136,273 

71 

Goteborg  and  Boha 

s 

1,952 

261,114 

297,130 

152 

Elfsborg . 

4,948 

288,947 

277,125 

55 

Skaraborg 

3.307 

257,942 

248,183 

75 

Vermland 

7,346 

268,417 

253,517 

34 

Orebro     . 

3,321 

182,263 

182,436 

51 

Vestmanland  . 

2.623 

128,491 

136,977 

51 

Kopparberg     . 

11,421 

190,133 

196,038 

17 

Gefleborg 

!          7,418 

178,728 

204,686 

27 

Vestemorrland 

'          9,5.S0 

169,195 

203,823 

21 

Jemtland 

19.593 

83,623 

99,410 

6 

Vesterbotten  . 

21,942 

106,435 

120,363 

6 

Norrbott«n 

40,563 

90,761 

102,878 

2 

Lakes  Yenern,Vett€rn,iLC 

3,517 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

170,979 

4,585,668 

4,774,409 

27 

In  1889  there  were  2,315,370  males  and  2,459,039  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year 

T,       ,  . .            Increase  per  ct. 
Popnlataon           perannmn 

Year           Population 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 

1800 
1820 
1840 
1850 

2,347,303 
2,584,690 
3,138,887 
3,482,541 

0-5 

107 

109 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

3,859,728 
4,168,525 
4,565,668 
4,774,409 

1-08 
0-80 
0-95 
0-45 

With  the  exception  of  16,976  Finns,  6,404  I-ipps,  and  about  18,000 
of  foreign  birth  (mostly  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Germany),  the 
Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Arj-an 

Qily. 

In  1880  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  18,587,  of  whom 
1,289  were  born  in  Germany,  4,575  in  Denmark,  4,433  in  Norway,  3,402  in 
'■  iland,  1,039  in  Bnssia,  and  506  in  England. 
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,    According  to  civil  condition  the  population  was  divided  as  follows  in 
1880:—  •  


- 

Male 

Female      |j               — 

Male      1     Female    1 

•Unmarried 
Married     . 

1,380,698 
755,714 

1,400,294    '  Widowed       . 
759,872    ;  Divorced. 

77,831 
,  1,000 

188,200 
2,059 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occupatioijs  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  families  and  dependents  of  those  directly  employed  : — 


Agriculture,  &c. : 

Landed  aud  farm  proprietors 

Farmers  ,overseers,  &c 

Planters,  &c.         . 

Crofters,  cottagers,  <tc 

Dairy-keepers 

Gardeners 
Fisheries  . 
Mining  and  metal  works 


1,238,126 

271,752 

481,752 

318,608 

6,872 

11,859 

28,875 

157,786 


Timber  worli;8 
Various  manufactures    . 
Trade  and  locomotion 
Officials  and  military 
Learning  and  literature  . 
Medicine,  &c. 
Owners,  pensioners,'  &c. 
Mechanics,  servants,  &c. 
Various 


-    33,926 

384,654 

222,291 

206,693 

34,737 

13,144 

251,185 

782,099 

51,982 


II.  Movement  op  the  PopuLATiOTsri, 
1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  • 


Year 

Total  living 
Births 

Of  which 
Illegitimate 

stillborn 

Marriages 

— * i 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

Stillborn 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1^88 

138,745 
137,308 
139,882 
140,169  \ 
136,451  ■ 

14,183 

14,294 

14,337 

14,785 

■   13,872' 

3,837 

4,008 
3,952 
3.850 
3,762 

30,200 
30,911 
30,133 
29,517 
28,075 

81,077 
82,781' 
78,045  . 
76,227  ' 
75.831 

57,668 
54,527 
61,837 
63,942 
60,620 

t- 

'    2.  B migration.   '  . 

1 

Year 

■  Immi-  f 
""grants 

*  Total   - 
Emigrants 

To  America 

Year 

Immi- 
grants , 

.Total,  ( 
Emigrants 
-  >         .< 

To  America 

188? 
1884 
1886 

4,153    • 

4,911 

6,792 

31,605 
23,560 
23,493 

25,675 
17,664  ' 
18,222 

1886  , 
1887 
t     1888  ■ 

.  5,224 

4,642  ■ 
■  7,821 

82,889 
'  60,786 
60,323 

27,913 

46,262' 

75,561 

'    III.  Peinci'pal  .^6HvNS.      '   ■;-»^"*"    !  ' 
The  population, of  Sweden  is  mainly  rural.  In  1871  the  town 'population 
numbered  only  551,106,  and  in  1888,  883,742;  showing' an 'incresise  of  60 
per  cent.,  "Qjrlmore  than  four  times  the  rate  of  the"  general  average  of  th  e 
kingdom'.      '     '  •  '  '    •       •  •   ' ,    • 

The  following  towns  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  6< 
]  SS9  :_Stockholm,  243,500 ;  Goteborg,  102,782 ;  Mahno,  47,.5a!> ;  Norrkopin  g 
31,788;  Gefle,  22,6i3;  Upsala,  21,846;  Karlskrona,  20,668;  JCnkopin  g 
13,610;  Helsingborg,  17,590;  Lund,  14,802;  Urobro,  14,342;  Linkopin  g 
12,441  ;  Sundsvall,  12,415;  Kalmar,  11,972;  Landskrona,  11,941;  Halm 
stad,  11,172  ;  Soderhamn,  10,374;  Kristianstad,  10,334  ;  Eskilstuna,  10,3  iO 
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Eeligion.  , 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church, 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics,  and  2,409  rural 
parish  churches  and  chapels  in  1889.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the  number 
of  ♦  Evangelical  Lutherans '  was  returned  at  4,544,434,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodist",  and  others  numbering  16,911,  including 
6,091  unbaptised  children.  Of  other  creeds,  there  were  810  Roman 
Catholics,  17  Greftk-Catholics,  89  Irvingites,  2,993  Jews,  and  414  Morrnons. 
No  civil  disabilities  attach  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion.-  The  cler^ 
are  chiefly  supported  from  the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Chureh 
lands. 

Instruction. 

The  kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frequented  by  1,791  and  the  latter  by  855  students  in  the  autumn  of  1889. 
Education  is  well  advanqpd  ip  Sweden.  In  1889  there  were  7ti  public  high 
schools,  with  14,062  pupils ;  25  people's  high  schools,  872  pupils  ;  12  normal 
schools  for  elementary  school  teachers,  907  pupils ;  2  high  and  5  elementary 
technical  schools;  9  navigation  schools,  459  pupils;  19  institutions  aiid 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  .and  blinds ;  besides  medical  schools,  military 
schools,  veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction 
is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of  baviag'been  privately 
educated.  In  1888  there  were  10,163  elementary  schools,  with  13,110 
teachers  and  685,212  pupils.  In  1888  the  expenditure  on  elementary 
education  was  11,980,484  .kronor,  of  which  more  than  one- fourth  came 
from  the  national  funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Beviiring)  of  1888  only 
01  per  cent,  were  unlettered,  and  only  1-7  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Crovem- 
ment.  Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Kansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice^ 
and  the  Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over 
the  administration.  The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a 
counsel  for  the  Crown  ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has 
to  extend  a  general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  kingdom, 
which  possesses  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  di\-ided  into  3  high 
court  districts  and  206  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  dis- 
tricts and  116  country  districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unani- 
mously differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by 
jury  only  exists  for  aflfairs  of  the  press. 

In  1888,  1,477  men  and  188  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes  ; 
at  the  end  of  1888,  2,197  •  straiiarbetsf,ingar.' 

Pauperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
circumstances  require  ir,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to 
support  themselves.    In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  decides  what 
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course  to  take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided) 
constitutes  a  poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In 
1888  these  districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to 
the  number  of  1,818,  capable  of  lodging  39,477  people. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1860  was  132,982;  in  1870,  204,378  ;  in  1880, 
219,532 ;  in  1888,  242,039.     Of  the  last  69,651  were  in  tlie  towns. 

Finance. 
The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1890 


and  lo91  were 

establish 

ed  as  loi 

lows  : — 

Ee  venue 

1890 

1891 

[ 

Expenditure 

1890 

1891 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Domains,  railway, 

To  cover  a  deficit 

land  taxes,  &c.   . 

19,985,000 

20,520,000 

in  the  Budget  of 

Customs 

37,000,000 

38,000,000 

1888     . 

4,754,000 

Post 

6,900,000 
3,700,000 

7,380,000 
3,600,000 

Stamps  . 

(a)  Ordinary  : 

Impost  on  spirits, 
&c. 

14,250,000 

14,350,000 

Koyal  Household 
Justice 

1,320,000 
3,811,436 

1,320,000 
3,849,366 

Impost  on  income 

4,050,000 

4,050,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

613,800 

613,800 

Net  profit  of  the 
State  Bank  . 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

Army 

Navy 

20,200,500 
6,159,240 

20,449,200 
6,204,240 

Surplus  from  the 

Interior     . 

4,729,767 

4,732,077 

previous  years    . 

5,582,000 

5,750,000 

Education    and 
Ecclesiastical 

Affairs    . 

11,675,978 

11,946,698 

Finance     . 

15,670,300 

16,153,466 

Pensions    . 

(b)  Extraordinary . 

(c)  Expenditure 

2,914,300 

2,914,300 

67,095,321 

68,183,147 

10,104,679 

15,S23,8S3 

thro'    the    Riks- 

galdskontor : 

Payment     of 

loans   and  Mis- 

cellaneous 

(Diet&c). 

10,376,800 

10,031,800 

(d)  Carried  to  float- 

ing capital  . 

86,200 

691,200 

Fund  for  redeem- 

ing of  rents  from 

copyholds   . 

100,000 

170,000 

Fund  for  building 

a  new  house  for 

the  Diet  and  the 

State  Bank  . 

250,000 

250,000 

Fund  for  insurance 

against  accidents 

Total  revenue 

of  workers  . 
Total  expenditure 

— 

100,000 

92,767,000 

94,950,000 

92,767,000 

94,950,000 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  consisted  of  1,686,000  kronor  for  the 
army,  1,665,000  kronor  for  the  navy,  and  the  remainder  for  the  interior, 
public  worship,  education,  and  pensions.  The  land  tax  (includinjr  the 
maintenance ottbe-Atmy Indelta)  Amount»tQ niraTwajtr of  2*.  jjer het^of 
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the  population.    The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property  of  Sweden  is 
thus  returned  for  1889 : — 
Taxed: 

Agricnltoral  land  in  the  country      . 

„  „     in  the  towns 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country 
„        .,        „      in  the  towns 


Total  (1889) 
Untaxed  real  estate  (1889) : 

National  /  In  the  country 


\In  the  towns 
Belonging     to -Jj^^j^^^ 
coimnonahties.  U    ^j^^  ^^/ 
academies,  &c.J 

Total (1889)    . 

Grand  total  (1889) 


Kronor 

.     2,115,313,275 

43,991,306 

280.629,615 

.     1,351,978.750 

.    3,511^83,331 

121,.305,852 
49,752,500 

95,798,905 
85,142.505 

.       351,999,762 
.   3,863,283,093 


The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and 
out  of  the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the 
amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  great  part  of  the  cost 
for  maintaining  the  army  Indelta  also  does  not  appear  in  the  budget.  The 
expenses  for  public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,  1890,  the  public  liabilities  of  the  kingdom,  contracted 
entirely  for  railways,  were  as  follows . — 


Kroner 

1  of  1860  without  interest    . 

.       1,172,222 

„      1872  at  4  percent. 

— 

„      1875  „  4i      „ 

.     34,642,400 

„     1878  „  4 

.     16,921,125 

„      1880  „  4 

.  112,167,000 

„      1886  „  3i      „ 

.    49,793,333 

„     1887  „  3^     „ 

.     17,550,500 

„      1888  „  3        „ 

.    26,666,667 

Total  . 

,  258,913,247 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The 
'lebt  amounts  to  about  21.  18«.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest 
to  about  2*.  &d. ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
interest,  the  charge  per  head  is  nominal. 

The  income  of  the  communes  in  1889  was  57,747,055  kronor,  and  the 
expenditure  59,272,720  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  2,234,425,981 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  144,321,988  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  pro- 
vincial representative  bodies  was  2,994,676  kronor,  and  expenditure 
2,621,039  kronor ;  their  assets  10,974,715  kronor,  and  debts  3,437,441  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  Karlskrona 
with  Kungsholmen  and  Westra  Hastholmen,  Stockhohn  with 
Vaxholm  and  Oscar-Fredriksborg ;  in  the  interior,  Karlsborg,  near 
Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  four  distinct  chisses  of 
troops.     They  are  : — 
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1 .  1.  The  Vdrfvade,  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  lifeguards,  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  one  regiment  of 
hussars,  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  and  the  train. 

2.  The  Indelta',  consisting  of  24  regiments  and  corps  of  in- 
fantry, and  6  regiments  and  corps  of  cavalry,  the  privates  of 
which  are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.  ,  Every  soldier  of 
the  Indelta  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his  torp, 
or  cottage,  with  a 'piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years.  In  time  of  peace  the  infantry  of  the  Indelta  are 
called  up  for  22  days'  annual'  practice,  and  the  cavalry  for 
23  days.  In  time  of  war- an  extraordinary  /^(ie^ia  has  to  be 
raised  partly  by  landowners,  who,  on  this  account,  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  including  non-contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  peace 
establishment. 

3.  The  Vdrnpligtige,  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  32 
years,  of  which  the  six  first  classes  are  called  Bevdring,  the  six 
others  Landstorm.  The  right  of  purchasing  substitutes,  which 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
Vdrnpligtige  are  divided  among  the  Vdrfvade  and  the  Indelta 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  Still  there  are  three 
corps  composed  only  of  Bevdring.  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of 
war  formed  in  separate  troops. 

4.  The  militia  of  Gothland,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  two .  batteries  of  field-artillery,  and  one  company  of 
fortress-artillery.  They  are  not  compelled  to  serve  beyond  the 
Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate  command. 

The  total  Strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  was  as 
follows  in  1889  :— 


1 

4 

3£ 

lie 

i 
i 

I 

1 

n 

Line  (Viirfvade  and 

0 

'A  a 

S 

0 

p^ 

Indelta):— 

\    Generals     . 

9 



— 

— 

— 

9 

38 

General  staff  and 

Staff-College     . 

39 

6' 

— 

— 

— 

46 

— 

73 

Infantry 

1,066 

271 

973 

1,222 

23,723 

27,255 

— 

210 

Cavalry 

290 

.99 

199 

144 

4,368 

5,030 

— 

5,059 

Artillery 

263 

•  31 

222 

145 

3,867 

.4,528 

186 

722 

Engineers  . 

61. 

.16 

.   u 

14 

"826 

971 

— 

36 

Train 

Total    . 

-17 

10 

■  35 

^      6 

236 

804 

— 

41 

6,183 

1,675 

'433 

1,480 

1,531 

33,020 

32,142 
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Bevdring     (Vam- 
pligtige)  :— 
Infantry    . 
Cavalry     . 
Artillery    . 
Engineers 
Train 
Landstorm 

Total  . 

Grand  total  , 

0 

X 

a 

1 

1 

X 

ii  « 

— 

— 

— 

116,489 
4,391 
8,927 
2,146 
7,960 

152,425 

292,338 

— 

— 

—     — 

292,338 

292,338   —  '  — 

1        1 

1,676 

433    1,483 

1,531 

325,358 

330,480  il86|  6,183 

There  are  also  volunteers,  who  are,  however,  being  gradually  transformed 
into  free  associations  for  gun  practice.  In  the  year  1889  these  numbered 
15,000  men. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 
1.  The  Active  List ;  2.  The  Reserve ;  3.  The  Berdring.  The  fleet  consisted 
in  1889  of  the  following  vessels : — 


1 

Indicated 

Knmber  of 

:  1                      ~ 

Horse-power 

Gnns 

Crew 

Ironclads  : 

2  central  citadel  turret 

ships 

6,200 

12 

348 

4  monitors  . 

1,570 

8 

326 

10  gunboats  . 

1,190 

10 

378 

Unarmmtred  steamers : 

1  line-of-battle      ship 

(school  ship) . 

800 

16 

115 

1  frigate 

1,400 

16 

31G 

3  corvettes  . 

4,030 

29 

657 

9  gunboats  (1st  class) 

6,820 

18 

63.3 

5        „        (2nd  class) 

650 

5 

195 

1  yacht 

960 

— 

74 

■                1  transport . 

150 

— 

48 

■               1  torpedo  school  ship  . 

140 

— 

47 

K             17  torpedo-boats  , 

5,600 

— 

172 

■    Sailing  training  vessels  : 

B               2  corvettes  . 

— 

32 

611 

H              4  brigs 

— 

— 

242 

I  Total  62          .... 

29,470 

146 

4,164 

Excepting  the  Svea,  a  central  citadel  armour-clad,  2,900  tons  displace- 
it,  launched  December  1885,  and  completed  in  October  1886,    with 
t2  inches  maximum  armour,  two  32-ton  breech-loading  guns  in  a  .single 
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turret,  and  four  6-inch  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  the  largest  ironclad  of  the 
Swedish  navy  is  the  monitor  Lohe,  of  1,600  tons  displacement,  and  430- 
horse  power,  launched  1868.  The  other  three  monitors,  called  Jokyi  Ericsson, 
Thordon,  and  Tirfing,  of  earlier  construction,  are  nearly  the  same  size. 
They  have  5-inch  armour  at  the  water-line,  and  each  carries  two  11-ton 
guns  in  a  turret.  A  new  citadel  armour-clad,  like  the  Sreoj,  and  named 
Gotha,  was  launched.  In  1890  the  Royal  Navy  (active  list)  was  officered 
by  4  flag-officers,  6  commodores,  23  captains,  GO  commanders,  50  lieuten- 
ants, and  21  sub-lieutenants,  while  92  commissioned  otKcers  belonged  to 
the  Reserve.     The  naval  Beviiring  at  the  same  date  numbered  about  30,000 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1888  was  328,978 ;  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  71,144  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  206,331  ;  20  to 
100  hectares,  32,52(5 ;  100  and  above,  3,31 1 .  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  4-3  per  cent,  under  natural  meadows,  and 
43'9  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  export. 
Of  the  cultivated  land  one-half  is  under  cereal  crops,  the  principal  crop 
being  oats,  wliich  yielded  17,475,200  hectolitres  in  1889.  Large  quantities 
of  wheat  and  rye-liour  are  imported.  The  value  of  all  cereal  crops  in  1888 
was  estimated  at  2229  million  kronor.  At  the  end  of  1888  Sweden  had 
482,09<>  horses,  2,349,098  head  of  cattle,  1,349,807  sheep  and  lambs.  In 
1880  34,000  head  of  cattle  and  29,000  sheep  were  exported,  in  1888  re- 
spectively 36,000  and  40,000. 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  industry, 
and  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  pro- 
gress by  the  introduction  of  new  mactiinery.  I'here  were  raised  in  the 
year  1888,  throughout  the  kingdom,  22,498,5(^0  centner  (1  centner  = 
93'5  lbs.)  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted  to  10.752.235 
centner  ;  the  bar  iron  to  5,954,000  centner.  Of  iron  ore  in  1882  20,197,  in 
1883  34,320,  in  1884  39,602,  in  1885  25,816,  in  1886  19,288,  in  1887  41,986, 
in  1888  117,350  tons  were  exported;  55,73^  tons  pig-iron  in  1882,  52,313 
in  1883,  54,426  in  1884,  47,527  in  1886,  58,139  in  1886,  49,285  in  1887,  and 
49,099  in  1888  :  153,802  tons  bar  iron  in  1882, 133,255  tons  in  1883, 125,420 
tons  in  1884,  177,316  in  1885, 165,067  in  1886,  193,738  in  1887,  and  188,005 
in  1888.  There  were  also  raised  in  1888  10,936  ibs.  of  silver,  24,765  cwt.  of 
copper,  and  1,175,599  c^vt.  of  zinc  ore.  There  are  not  inconsiderable  veins 
of  coal  in  th(^  soutbern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving  8,071,654  Swedi.sh  cubic 
feet  of  coal  in  1888.  In  1888  there  were  31,794  persons  engaged  in 
raining. 
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Commerce. 

The  total  customs  duties  levied  in  1888  were  37,722,663  kroner,  being 
about  IIG  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  imix)rts. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  were  as  follows  in  the  years 
1884-88  :— 


1885 


I        Kronor  Kronor        j        Kronor 

Imports  !  325,S  17,000   340,tK;»3,000  I  301,366.000 
Exports  i  238,612,000  ;  246,271,000  j  228,398,000 


1887 


Kronor 


1888 


Kronor 


297,410,000 1  324,708,784 
246,678.000  i  281,752,718 


In  1887  and  1888  the  following  were  the  valaes  of  the  leading  imports 
i  exports: — 


Importo 
1887 


II 


Textile  manufuctures  . 

Com  and  flour 

Colonial  w-ares 

•M-  t<,-\tile  materifll  nii-l  yum 
^lemljis  mostly  coal  . 
•Ml  jroofis  nuxchinery,  <.Vo. 
.  e  animals  and  animal  fixxi 
:ir,     tiiiles,     aiul     otber    animal 

products 

'   tabs,  raw  anil  partly  wrought 
liber,  wmugtit  aud  unwiought 
lier  articles       .... 


Kronor 

48.4S1.755 
3".';7i.3SO 
4».sii-2.2'.i\ 
2S.9M.1CI 
24.332.1711 
S.1,6;7.»59 
17,442,915 

13,970,M» 
7,363,983 
3.3I8,)<I8 

S3.433,1S1 


Exports 

1887 


lmpo'4» 
1»88' 


Export* 
•    1888 


ICr.. 


Kpiiior 

-'3 


l..j:o..!l4 

3.i-i,0WJ  , 

6.911.970 

43;<OS;459| 

3.043,300 

33..'i28.725  ' 

97.700.621 

28,4901,983 


Total i  397/110,163     SlC,e78,Sa7 


•-'1 

33.>i;.r.;i  i.-ut.ts-j  j 

3«».U34.977  ;  4.213.;83  | 

S8.3».>,687  I  7.272,818 

17,360,053  I  50,409,684 

17.334.61M  1,749,139 

9,565,531  30.176,521 

3,365,685  130.303,031 

54,477,303  30,810,614 


334,708,784 


381,753,718 


The  followinof  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
with  which  Sweden  deal.s:  — 


Country 


reat  Britain 
■  rmany  . 
Denmark  . 
Xorwav 
ussia  (includ 
ing  Finland) 
"ance 
;iin 
her  countries 

Total   . 


Imporxsfioiu   .      Exports  to 


Kn-nor 
73,«!).5,000 
88,888,000 
47,471,000 
23,435,000 

27,840,000 
6,218.000 
1,220,000 

28,643,000 


Imports  from 


Kronor 

11 0,0.-)  1,000 

24,275,000 

32,029,000 

12,363,000 

7,290,000 
27,226,000 

6,465,000 
26,979,000 


Kronor 
9.3,717,000 
94,01.3,000 
42,424,000 
28,014,000 

29,326,000 

6,749,000 

956,000 

29,510,000 


Exports  to 


KrfTiT 

129,850,000 

27,I50.(KX) 

34,^43000 

13,9y  1.000 

7,184.000 
29,593.000 

5,581. 1 '00 
33,56  i.O*X) 


297,410,000  !  246,678,000  j  324,709,000  '  281.7.-    ■\X) 

3q2 
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The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Sweden 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce .... 

£ 
8,108,521 

2,178,252 

£ 

7,408,696 

2,066,854 

£ 
7,322,216 

2,094,687 

£ 
8,185,431 

2,376,936 

£ 
9,207,047 

2,768,369 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Sweden  to 
Great  Britain :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wood  &  tim- 

ber 

3,225,514 

2,702,607 

2,926,727 

3,497,371 

4,481,337 

Oats 

1,272,298 

1,305,971 

936,752 

480,604 

450,251 

Bar  iron 

1,086,486 

831,003 

895,727 

943,276 

951,873 

Iron    &   steel 

manufactures 

317,418 

295,377 

429,681 

462,565 

461,086 

Pig  iron 

171,361 

192,712 

146,081 

137,021 

282,216 

Butter  . 

723,008 

801,157 

881,098 

1,129.119 

1,141,322 

The  imports  of  British  home  produce  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature ; 
the  most  notable  were  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of 
281,049Z. ;  coals  of  the  value  of  687,872Z.  ;  cotton  yarn  and  manufactures- 
valued  318,288^. ;  machinery,  201,029?.  in  1889. 

SMpping  and  Navigation, 

The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  1888,  numbered  3,844 
vessels  of  a  burthen  of  500,000  tons,  of  which  total  2,885  vessels  of 
374,514  tons  burthen  were  sailing  vessels,  and  959  vessels  of  125,496  tons- 
burthen  were  steamers.  The  port  of  Goteborg  had  the  largest  shipping 
in  1888 — namely,  253  vessels  of  93,053  tons  ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stock- 
holm, possessing  267  vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  37,600  tons.  In  188S 
18,166  vessels  cleared  Swedish  ports. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes,  as  follows  : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

No. 

Tonnage 

Ko. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 
Cleared 

10,783 
15,769 

2,184,814 
3,304,751 

11,047 
17,164 

2,095,657 

3,428,787 

10,140 
18,166 

2,173,314 
3,726,935 

Internal  Communications. 

In  1888  60,503  ships  and  boats  passed  tlirough  the  canals  of  Sweden. 
The  total  length  of  high  roads  in  Sweden  is  21,565  kilom.,  district  roada 
22,283  kilom.,  parish  roads  15.049  kilom. 

At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  1,805  miles, 
of  which  1,645  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1888  werft, 
41,372,582  kroner,  and  expenses  24,S09,352  kroner.     The  total  cost  of  con- 
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struction  for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1888  was  247,173,027  kronor, 
and  for  private  railways  247,842,457  kronor.  The  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  State  railways  in  1888  was  4,079,971  ;  weight  of  goods 
carried  on  State  railways,  2,870,777  tons. 

All  the  telegraphs  in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  private 
ilway  companies,  belong  to  the  State.     The  total  length  of  all  the  tele- 
;  aph  lines  at  the  end  of  1889  was  5,422  miles,  and  of  wires  16,616  miles. 
Ihe  nmnber  of  despatches  sent  in  the  year  1889  was  1,708,752. 

The  Swedish  Post  Oflice  carried  113,061,236  letters,  post-cards,  journals, 

Jcc,  in  the  year  1888.     The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year 

-wa.s  2,377.  '  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office   in   1888  amounted  to 

•■|,598,040  kronor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  6,561,924  kronor,  leaving  a 

:rplns  of  36,116  kronor. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  Janoary  1,  1890 : — 


Assets 

Xational  B»nk     PriTateBMika  j     ^"^ft^^ 

Mortgages       .... 

Real  estate      .... 

Coin  and  bullion 

Accounts  with  other  banks     . 

State  notes  and  bUls 

Stocks,  share-s,  mortgages,  &c. 

Bills 

Loans,     public      obligations, 

shares,  &c 

Cash  credits,  Ace. 

Kronor 

19,206,565 
10,589,720 
23,935,366 

38,466,488 

30,599,802 
17,170,238 

Kmiior                  Kronor 

48,431,963              — 

4,898,383          2,332,008 

19,499,623  1       7,141,112 

33,566,287        14.186,429 

27,043,488       11,829,247 

—                60,069,611 

134,334,132       42,761,885 

91,416,998       46,527,655 
66,805,150  i     17,655,815 

Totals     .... 

139,968,179  ■  426,263,286     202,574,121 

Liabilities 

Bank  notes  and  bills 
Liabilities  with  other  banks   . 

Deficits 

'  apital 

lleserve 

Various  liabilities   . 

Balance 

44,089,925 
7,229,498 
15,432,580 
40,000,000 
5,000,000 
17,060,181 
10,555,995 

69,205,714          2,832,490 
14,545,561        22,I2S,938 
204,718,742        56,440,008 
56,168,700  ;     25,808,036 
10,366,592          5,354,837 
67,106,900  i     88.151,011 
4,153,077          1,858,801 

Totals     ....  1  139,968,179  '  426,263,286  1  202,574,121 

1 

The  savings-banks  statistics  are  as  follows  : 


- 

1880                1885 

1886 

1887 

Xumber  of  depositors     .        .        .              770.551  ■         966.687 
Depositors  at  end  of  vear.  kroner  .       147,555,662     224,278,745 
Capital  and  reserve  fund,  „           .         11,365,954       17,111,997 

990,746 

236,8»4,037 
18,521,568 

1,010,794 

245.860458 

19,748,958 
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2.  NOEWAY. 

Constitution  and  Government. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  date 
November  4,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various 
times  up  to  1889.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in 
the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  f  oi'med  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all 
appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  alloAved  to  nomi- 
nate any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take- 
place  every  three  yeai-s.  The  meetings  take  place  stco  jure,  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  in 
February  each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King  to 
sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  in  the  year  before  the  election  has  paid  income- 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  kroner  in  the  country 
districts  or  800  kroner  in  the  towns  (provided  that  he  has  resided 
for  one  year  in  the  electoral  district  at  the  time  when  the  election 
takes  place,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  tlie  household  of 
another  as  a  servant),  or  who  is  or  has  been  a  public  functionary^ 
or  possesses  property  in  land,  or  has  been  tenant  of  such  property 
for  five  years  at  least,  or  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses 
real  property  in  a  town  to  the  value  of  600  kroner,  is  entitled  to 
elect.  Under  the  same  conditions  citizens  thirty  years  of  age^ 
and  settled  in  Norway  for  at  least  ten  years,  are  entitled  to  boj 
elected.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  tliird  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  at  the  i-ate  oj 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  wliere  the  election  is  administere(| 
by  tlie  magistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  rural  sub-districts, 
where  they  meet  in  tlie  parisli  church  under  the  presidency  of  the 
parish  minister.  The  deputies  afterwards  assenjble  and  elect 
among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  thef 
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district,  the  Storthing  representatives.  Xo  new  election  takes 
place  for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons  who  received 
the  second  largest  number  of  votes.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1888  was  128,368,  or  6'56  per  cent,  of  total  population,  while 
90,416  votes,  or  TO'-t  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded. 
Of  the  total  male  population,  45  per  cent,  are  25  years  of  age  and 
alx)ve.  The  Storthing  has  11 4  members — 38  from  towns,  76  from 
rural  districts. 

The  Storthinsr,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
'  Lagthing  '  and  the  '  Odelsthiiig.'  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  super- 
vise the  financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  vote  the  amounts  required  for 
tlie  pubhc  expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded  vnth  foreign 
Powers.  Questions  relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  by  each  house 
separately.  The  inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  revision  of  the 
( Tovemment,  and  impeachment  before  the  Rigsret,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Odelsthing.  All  other  matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common 
fitting.     Before  pronouncing  its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  elects 

.ve  delegates,  whose  duty  it  is  to  revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws 
must  tirst  be  laid  before  the  Odelsthing,  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
Lagthing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsthing  ;md  Lagthing 
do  not  agree,  the  two  houses  as.semble  in  common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and 
1  he  final  decision  is  given  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The 
>ame  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the  Cons;titution.  The  Storthing 
can  also  form  itself  into  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  impeachment  and 
trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the  chief  court  of  justice,  and  members  of 

lie  Storthing.  AVhile  in  session,  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  an 
.  llowance  of  twelve  kroner  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  CouncU  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at 
least  seven  Councillors.  Two  of  the  Councillors,  who  change  every  year,. 
Together  with  one  of  the  ^Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  residing  at  Stockholm,  near  the  King.  Ministers  and  Councillors  ©fi" 
State  are  entitled  to  be  present  in  the  Storthing  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  when  public,  but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  :- 

(1.)  Council  of  State  at  Krutiama. 

Minister  of  State.— Emil  Sfanri,  appointed  July  12,  1889. 

Department  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Jakob  Aall' 
Bonnerie,  appointed  July  12, 1889. 

Department  of  Justice. — Dlrik  Frederik  ChnMian  Arneherg,  appointed' 
1890. 

Department  of  the  Interior.—  Die  Andrea-=!  Fitru,  appointed  1890. 

Department  of  Public  Works. — Peter  Birch' EcichenicaUl,  appointed 
July  12,  1889. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Customs.  -  Evald  Rygh.  appointed  July  12,. 
1889. 

Department  of  Defence. — Colonel  Edvard  Hans  Hoff,  appointed  July  I^- 
1889. 

Kevision  of  Public  Accounts  Department. — E.  Stang,  Minister  of  State. 
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(2.)  Delegation  of  the  Council  at  Stochholm. 
Gregers  Winther  Wulfsberg  Gram,  Minister  of  State,  appointed  July  12, 
1889. 

Ferdinand  Nicolai  Roll,  appointed  1890. 

Johan  Henrich  Paasche  Thorne,  appointed  1890. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  administrative  division  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  the  towns  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  '  Amts  '  (counties).  They  are  subdivided 
into  39  towns  and  56  '  Fogderier,'  the  latter  comprising  22  '  Ladesteder ' 
(ports).  There  are  494  rural  communes  (Herreder),  mostly  parishes  or 
sub-parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  council 
and  a  body  of  representatives.  The  members  (from  three  to  nine)  of  the 
former  (the  '  Formtend ')  are  elected  from  the  different  wards  within  the 
Herred.  The  representatives,  who  vote  the  expenditure  of  the  Herred,  are 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Formasnd.  These  bodies  elect  conjointly 
every  year  from  among  the  '  Formzend '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chair- 
man. All  the  chairmen  of  an  Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  and  the 
Fogder  (sheriffs)  the  '  Amtsformandskab '  (county  diet),  which  meets  yearly 
to  settle  the  budget  of  the  Amt.  The  Amtmand  is  the  chairman  of  the  diet. 
The  towns  and  the  ports  form  58  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council 
(4  to  12,  Christiania  15),  and  representatives  (three  times  the  size  of  the 
council).  The  members  of  both  local  governing  bodies  are  elected,  in 
towns  and  rural  communes,  by  voters  for  the  Storthing. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  population,  1875  : — 


- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Males 
Females  . 

586,222 
567,330 

288,079 
292,231 

31,652 
69,446 

809 
1,131 

Urban  and  rural  population  at  different  periods    (domiciled 
population)  : — 


Census 

Country 

Town 

Increase  per  cent. 

Country 

Town 

1835 
1845 
18.55 
1865 
1875' 

1,060,282 
1,164,745 
1,386,782 
1,435,464 
1,481,026 

134,545 
163,726 
203,265 
266,292 
332,398 

13-7 

9-9 

10-5 

11-6 

3-2 

130 
21-7 
241 
310 
24-8 

'  At  the  census,  1876,  the  residence  was  unknown  of  6,429  individuals. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  123,205  English  square  miles  ;  at  the 
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census  of  Dec.  31,  1875  (the  latest),  the  population  amounted  to 
1,806,900  present,  and  1,818,853  domiciled  inhabitants. 


Domiciled  Population  at  Socccssire  Census  Periods 

,    1815 

1835 

1  i 

a 

1835 

3 - 

ll 

Incrousc 
per  cent. 

185S 

a  S 
g  0 

II 

1865 

S  c 

II 

1875 

0 

as 
^   3 

■iS6,374 

1,051,318 

18-6 

1,1W,827 

13-7  1,328,471 11-2 

1,4»,047 

1 
12-2  1,701,756  14-3 

1,818,853 

6-9 

Amter. 

Area:  Eng- 
lish squBTe 
miles 

Population  Dec  31, 1875 

Density 
pereq.  m. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Kxistiania  (town) 

6 

35,823 

40,231 

76,054 

12.675 

Akershus     . 

2,002 

58.088 

58,277 

116,365 

58 

Smaalenem. 

1,591 

53,290 

54.514 

107,804 

67 

Hedemarken 

10,056 

59,224 

61,.394 

120.618 

11 

Kristians     . 

9,670 

56,258 

59,556 

115.814 

11 

Buskerud    . 

5,617 

49.967 

52,219 

102,186 

18 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik     . 

872 

41,885 

45,621 

87.506 

100 

Biatsberg    . 

6,707 

40.234 

42,937 

83.171 

14 

Nedenes 

3,871 

34,854 

38,561 

73,415 

18 

Lister  og  Mandal 

2,803 

35,723 

39,398 

75,121 

26 

Stavanger    . 

3,468 

52,732 

58,233 

110.965 

31 

Sondre  Bergenhus 

5,853 

56,452 

62,851 

119.303 

20 

Bergen  (town)     . 

3 

15,475 

18,355 

33,830 

11,276 

Nordre  Bergenhus 

7,044 

41,336 

44,872 

86.208 

12 

Romsdal 

6,6.->0 

56.858 

69,362 

117,220 

20 

Sondre  Trondhjem 

7,081 

56,620 

60,284 

116,804 

16 

Nordre  Trondhjem 

8,793 

40.366 

41,905 

82,271 

9 

Nordland     . 

14,660 

52.121 

62,030 

104,151 

7 

Tromso 

10.156 

27,332 

26,687 

54,019 

5 

Finniarken  . 
Total 

18,302 

12,224 

11,851 

24,075 

1 

123,205 

876,762  1  930,138 

1,806,900 

14 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation, 
including  the  families  and  domestics  of  those  actively  en- 
gaged : — 


1.  Employers  or  independent : 
Farming  proprietors  .  567,690 
Life-farmers  .  .  .  51,042 
Other  agriculturists  .  19.241 
Fishing  and  hunting  .  93,085 
:5Iining  &  manufactures.  4,190 
Mechanics  .  .  .  151,764 
Trade  ....  48,428 
Shipowners    .        .        .      2,942 


2.  Agents  and  overseers 

3.  Workpeople  : 
Small  farmers,  &c. 
Mines  and  metal  works 
Manufactures 
Mechanics 
Trade 
Sailors 
Labourers  . 


82,030 

258,991 
7,999 
61,454 
72,749 
21,432 
54,244 
70,759 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1875,  1,680,496  were  born  in  Nor- 
way, 7,637  were  Lapps,  17,178  Finns,  15,784  Swedes,  1,791 
Danes,  1,684  Finlanders,  1,257  Germans  and  Austrians,  348 
British. 

11.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

1.   Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Year 


Average 
1878-82 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Marriages 


12,894 
13.247 
1H,024 
12,819 
12,491 
12,ir>4 


Births 
(excl.  still- 
born) 


59,193 

r.o,02ij 

Gl,052 
60,716 
60,908 
61,277 


Stillborn 


Illefritl- 
mate, 
living 


2,030 
1,787 
1,843 
1,766 
1,720 
1,583 


5,112 
5,030 
5,038 
4,981 
4,849 
4,651 


Deaths 

(excl.  still- 
bom) 


31, .300 
31,730 
32,111 
31,566 
31,675 
33,645 


Excess  of 
births 


27,893 
28,295 
28,941 
29,150 
29,233 
27,632 


2.  Emigration. 


III.  Principal  Towns. 

At  a  census  taken  December  31,  1885,  of  the  population  of 
the  towns,  the  number  of  towns  with  a  population  of  abo^-e 
100,000  was  one,  above  20,000  three,  abov(^  10,000  five,  above 
5,000  nine.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns,  January  1, 
1886,  was :  — 


Kristiania 

.  130,027 

Fredrikshald  . 

.     11,246 

Bergen   . 

.     47,075 

Fredrikstad    . 

.     11,212 

Troiulhjem     . 

.     23,979 

Larvik    . 

.     11,196 

Stavangcr 

.     23,911 

Aalesiind 

.       IK^X). 

Drain  ruen 

.     19,601 

Tromsi)  . 

.       5,134 

Kristiansana  . 

.     13,022 

Religion. 

The  evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only 
one  endowed  by  the  State.   Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.    All  other 
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Christian  sects  (except  Jesuits)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  free 
to  exercise  their  religion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and  public 
order.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided  into  6  bishoprics,  83  Prargiier 
(provostships,  or  archdeaconries),  469  parishes.  In  1875  there  were  7.238 
dissenteis,  including  502  Roman  Catholics.  2,789  Methodists,  879  Baptists, 
542  Mormons,  432  Quakers. 

Instruction. 
Education  is  compulsory,  the  .school  age  being  six  and  a  half  in  town 
and  seven  in  the  country,  until  fourteen.  The  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  in  1887  (the  latest  date  for  which  there  are  statistics)  was  6.330, 
with  294,064  pupils;  the  amount  expended  on  them  being  4,840.880  kroner, 
raised  for  the  greater  part  by  a  tax  levied  in  every  parish.  There  are  63 
secondary  schools,  17  public.  36  communal,  10  pri\-ate  ;  of  the  secondary 
schools  20  have  a  higher  department  containing  a  classical  or  mathe- 
matical line  or  both  combined,  15  public,  1  communal,  4  private.  17 
of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed  schools  ;  besides,  there  are  28  second- 
ary schools  for  girls  alone,  7  communal,  21  private.  The  total  of  pnpils  in 
the  secondarj' schools  is  11,793.  Kristi.inia  has  a  University,  which  was 
attended  in  1889  by  1,620  students.  The  University  has  a  subsidy  of 
508,174  kroner  from  the  State. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  di\ided  into  117  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  Of  these  81  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  424  circuits.  The 
other  courts  are  in  towns.  There  are  5  superior  courts,  having  each  one 
chief  justice  and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole 
kingdom  (Hdiesteret},  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  justices. 
There  is  a  court  of  mediation  {FurligelseshommintioH')  in  each  town  and 
Herred  (parish),  consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before 
which,  as  a  rule,  civil  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

By  the  lawof  criminal  procedure  of  July  ],  1887,  it  is  enacted  that,  from 
January  1,  1890,  all  criminal  cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under  the 
Jliffsref— the  court  for  impeachments)  shall  be  trietl  either  by  jury  (Za/7- 
mandsrct),  or  Mcddom»rct. 

The  iMfjviandsret  consists  of  3  judges  (1  a  Larimand,  or  president),  and 
10  jurors  {La^jrettemaiul).  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  6  jury  districts 
(^Lagdommer),  each  having  its  chief  judge  (^Lagmand).  Each  district  is 
divided  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  (Anttfr), 
in  which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Meddomsret  consists  of  the 
judge,  and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant 
judges  (not  professional)  sunmaoned  for  each  case.  The  Lagmandsret  takes 
cognizance  of  the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The  Meddomsret  is  for  the 
trial  of  other  offences,  and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  {St^itiadrokater\ 
13  in  number,  subordinate  to  one  Rigsadeohat. 

The  number  of  persons  con^•icted  of  serious  crimes  was  :  in  1888,2,753 ; 
1887,  2,932;  1886,  2.742;  188.5,  2,803;  1884,  3,012.  For  offences  against 
public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1888,inflicted  upon  21,755  persons- 
There  are  4  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary) ;  inmates,  June  30,  1888. 
706  (525  were  males  and  181  females). 

There  are,  besides,  55  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1888,  8,863  person.s 
were  detained.  There  are  3  reformatories  for  young  offenders  between  10 
and  15  years. 

The  police  force  of  Eristiania  numbers  324  men,  including  1 3  superior 
functionaries. 
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Pauperism. 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxa- 
"tion,  but  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  J  inter  (counties)  and  by 
the  State.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounted  to  17,555  in. 
1888,  76,531  in  1887,  74,638  in  1886,  67,346  in  1885,  66,407  in  1884,  67,459 
in  1883,  68,573  in  1882,  and  69,746  in  1881.  In  1888  9,837,  in  1887  9,677, 
and  in  1886  9,174  persons  are  included  who  have  only  been  medically 
relieved. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
five  years  1885-89  in  thousands  of  kroner : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 
ending 
June  30 

Direct 
Taxes 

Indirect 
Tates 

Other 
Sources 

Total 

Defecce 

Debt 

Public 
Works 

General 

Total 

average ) 
1876-83  i 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888    ■ 

1889 

1,000  kr. 

175 

271 
268 
233 
292 
306 

1,000  kr. 

23,945 

27,222 
26,006 
25,318 
26,219 
26,229 

1,000  kr. 

15,814 

17,477 
17,266 
17,426 
17,853 
18,239 

1,000  kr. 

39,994 

44,994  > 
43,540 
42,977 
44,493  = 
46,353' 

1,000  kr. 

8,468 

6,969 
8,144 
8,311 
8,881 
8,834 

1,000  kr. 

5,617 

5,213 
5,352 
5,327 
5,115 
3,898 

1,000  kr. 

10,686 

8,205 
8,270 
8,812 
9,072 
9,593 

1,000  kr. 

16,803 

20,846 
20,734 
21,635 
21,156 
21,279 

1,000  kr. 

41,579 

41,233 
42,500 
44,086 
45,224 
43,604 

'  Including  24,348  loan. 


Including  129,061  loan.         »  Including  1,578,118  loan. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  heads  of  the  budgets  for  years 
ending  June  30,  1890  and  1891  :— 


Sources  of  Eevenue 

1890 

1891 

Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1890 

1891 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Customs    . 

20,300.000 

21,500,000 

Civil  list    . 

483,682 

483,482 

Excise  on  spirits 

3,200,000 

3,600,000 

Storthing  . 

431,100 

439,900 

„      „    malt 

1,800,000 

2,000,000 

The  Ministries  . 

1,171,616 

1,158.073 

Succession  tax 

400,000 

400,000 

Church  and  education 

4,449,499 

4,761,292 

Stamps 

475,000 

480,000 

Justice 

4,516,353 

4,992,776 

Judicial  fees 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Interior 

1,430,339 

1,494,431 

Mines 

704,100 

720,000 

Post,  telegraphs,  Ac. 

4,444,620 

4,959,184 

Post  OfHce 

2,582,400 

2,750,000 

State  railways  . 

6,037,325 

6,436,692 

Telegraphs 

1,050,000 

1,120,000 

Roads,  canals,  ports, 

State  property 

2,470,023 

2,540,367 

l&O 

3,744,207 

4,186,768 

Railways  . 

6,541,000 

7.300,000 

Finance  and  customs 

3,207,067 

3,272,883 

Miscellaneous 

4,547,477 

4,939,633 

Mines 

678,000 

730,950 

Amortisation  of  debt 

356,870 

455,138 

Interest           „     „ 

3,847,166 

3,890,824 

Army. 

7,036,500 

7,528,300 

Navy  .... 

2,070,700 

2,178,700 

Foreign  affairs . 

667,835 

678,136 

Miscellaneous    . 

197,101 

168,803 

Balance 

300,000 

660,000 

46,070,000 

48.380.000 

46,070,000 

48,350,000 

FINANCE — DEFEN'CE 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amortisation,  growth,  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  June  30  : — 


Years  ending  June  30 

Amortisation 

Growth 

Interest 

Amount  at  the   f 
end  of  the  Year 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

f 1873-78 
average  |jg78_g3 

1,676,860 

8,940,160 

2,423.899 

56,193,287 

3,524,101 

10,939,472 

4,511,271 

107,151,371 

1885 

23,192,490 

24,999,733 

4,479,965 

108,638,845 

1886 

3,30Jt,349 

— 

4,619,528 

105,329,496 

1887 

27,728,536 

30,826,667 

4,604,952 

108,427,627 

1888 

3,144,360 



4,405,331 

105,283,266 

1889 

54,123,790 

64,554,667 

3.664,745 

115,714,152 

In  1889  the  unredeemable  debt,  which  amounted  to  10,837,410  kroner 
in  1885,  was  reduced  by  amortisation  to  245,472  kroner. 

The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes- 
to  9,577,893  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  7,924,642  kroner,  in  1887. 

Defence. 

The  fortresses  of  Norway  are  unimportant,  Frederiksstad, 
Frederikst^n,  Carljohansvaern,  Akershus  near  Kristiania,  Oscars- 
borg  and  Vardohus,  with  forts  at  Kristiansand,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjem. 

The  troops  of  the  kingdom  are  raised  mainly  by  conscription, 
and  to  a  small  extent  by  enlistment.  By  the  terms  of  three  laws 
voted  by  the  Storthing  in  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  land  forces 
are  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  Landvaem  or  militia, 
the  Landstorm  or  final  levy,  and  the  military  train.  All  young 
men  past  the  twenty-second  year  of  age  are  liable  to  the  conscrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern 
Amts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  free  from  military  land  service.  Th& 
young  men  in  the  line  raised  by  conscription  have  to  go  through 
a  first  training  in  the  school  of  recruits,  extending  over  42  days 
in  the  infantry,  50  days  in  the  engineers,  and  70  days  in  the 
artillery  and  cavalry.  They  are  then  put  into  the  battalions,  which 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
engineers,  and  the  second  and  third  year  in  the  infantry  and  train, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an  annual  practice  of  24  days, 
after  which  the  men  are  sent  on  furlough,  with  obligation  to  meet 
when  ordered.  The  recruits  of  the  line  and  the  sixth  year  in 
the  Landvaem  have  only  a  practice  of  1 2  days'  extent.  The  train, 
has  a  school  of  recruits,  extending  over  25  days  for  the  engineers,, 
and  18  days  in  the  other  arms.  The  nominal  term  of  service  is 
13  years,  divided  between  5  years  in  the  line,  4  years  in  the- 
Landvaem,  and  4  years  in  the  Landstorm.  The  Landvaem  is; 
only  liable  to  service  within  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.    Every 
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man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  placed  in  one  of  the  said 
categories,  is  in  time  of  war  liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Landstorm,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

On  January  1,  1890.  the  troops  of  the  line,  with  its  reserves,  numbered 
about  40,000  men,  with  850  officers.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line 
actually  under  arms  can  never  exceed,  even  in  war,  18,000  men  without  the 
consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  King  has  permission  to  transfer,  for  the 
purpose  of  common  military  (ixercises,  3,000  men  annually  from  Nor%vay  to 
Sweden  and  from  Sweden  to  Norway. 

The  infantry  consists  of  5  brigades  of  4  battalions  of  line,  Landvaern, 
and  Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  For  each  brigade  there  is  a  school  of 
non-commissioned  officers.     His  Majesty's  guard  of  2  companies  riflemen. 

Cavalry. — 3  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  of  line,  Landvaern,  and  Land- 
storm, of  3,  3,  and  2  squadrons. 

Artillery. — 3  corps  of  line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  3  batteries  of 
<5  pieces,  and  1  company  of  equipage  campaign  artillerj' ;  1  corps  of  line, 
Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies  of  fortress-artillery  and  two 
batteries  of  G  pieces  mountain  artillery. 

Engineers. — 1  corps  of  line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies 
of  sappers,  1  company  of  pontocmcers,  1  company  of  telegraphists,  and  1 
company  of  equipage. 

The  naval  force  of  Norway  comprised,  in  1890,  48  steamers  and  2  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  fleet  of  steamers  in 
the  navy : — 


Steamers 

Indicated 
Horse-power 

Guus 

4  ironclad  monitors   . 

1,900 

1     8  and    4  boat  g^ns,   3 
machine  guns. 

2  frigates  

3,000 

i  78  and  10  boat  guns. 

2  corvettes  (training  ships) 

940 

i  28     „      5 

13  1st  and  2nd  class  gunboats     . 

4,250 

j  23     .,      1  boat   gun,   14 
j        machine  guns. 

17  small  gunboats 

1.130 

i  16      , 

1  tugboat  

150 

9  torpedo-boats  .... 

48  steamers          .        .        ._''''» 
.    'If  'fi{|  1 

3,63Q 

1                 7  revolving  guns. 

15,000 

1153  and  44  small  guns. 

One  first-class  gunboat  building,  to  be  completed  1892,  at  a  total  cost 
of  l,2r)0,000  krs. ;  protective  steel  deck,  2,000  I.H.P.,  6  guns,  and  6  revolv- 
ing guns. 

On  July  1,  1890,  the  navy  numbered  123  officers  and  360  petty  officers 
and  sailors  on  permanent  engagement.  The  ships  in  commission  in  1890 
were  manned  by  720  sailors,  with  81  commissioned  officers  and  cadets. 
All  seafaring  men  and  inhabitants  of  seaports,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-five,  are  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  eitiier  the  active  fleet  or  the 
naval  militia,  and  liable,  by  a  law  passed  in  I8t>6,  to  the  maritime  conscrip- 
tion. The  numbers  on  the  register  amounted,  in  1890,  to  nearly  27,000 
men. 
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Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agricultube. 
Of  the  total  area,  71  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  24  per  cent,  forest,  and 
5  per  cent,  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  farms  are  worked  by  their  owners, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  Occupations  under  Population.  At  the  end 
of  1875  there  were  137,700  farms,  of  which  11,600  were  rented,  538  occupied 
by  certain  State  officials,  and  the  remainder  used  by  the  owners.  The  sub- 
division of  landed  property  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  latest 
statistics  available  are  for  1865,  and  subdivision  has  probably  increased 
considerably  since  then.  At  that  date  there  were  133,991  farms,  not  in- 
cluding Finmarken,  classified  as  follows : — 

Under  2  hectares  34,224  or  255  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

From  2  to  5  „  42,984  „  321 
„  o  „  20  „  48,575  „  362 
rt      20  „  50         „  7,376  „     5-5 

„      50  ,,100        „  739  „    0-6        „  ^ 

100  or  more  93  „    0-1        „  „ 

The  latest  agricultural  statistics  are  for  1875,  when  the  area  under 
cereals  was  1 91 ,21 5  hectares,  potatoes  34,879  hectares.  The  estimated  yield, 
after  deducting  seed,  of  cereals  was  6,04.5,511  hectolitres,  of  potatoes 
7,123,786  hectolitres.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  was  for  cereals 
.50,291,200  kroner,  for  potatoes  26,132,200  kroner.  The  average  annual 
produce  in  hectolitres  per  10  acres  for  1881-85  was,  wheat,  2-25;  rye,  2-39- 
barley,  2-83  ;  buckwheat,  355;  oats,  3-45;  peas,  2"16;  potatoes,  20*77  hecto^ 
litres. 

In  1875 there wete:—Hdrses,  151,903;  cattle,  1,016,617;  sheep,  1,686,306; 
goats,  322,861  ;  swine,  101,020;  reindeer.  96,567. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  tiour)  was  33,535,800  kroner  in 
1889  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  20,769,2(X)  kroner.  The  import  of 
butter  amounted  to  3,691,300  kroner,  and  of  bacon  and  meat  to  5,965,500 
kroner.     The  exix)rt  of  agricultural  produce  is  insignificant.- 

II.  FOBKSTKT. 
The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  29,960  square  miles, 
of  which  73  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  3,870 
square  miles,  administered  by  a  forest  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber 
exported  from  Norway  in  1889  was  37.238,000  kroner,  "and  of  wrought 
timber  12,862,200  kroner. 

III.  Mines  akd  Mixerals. 

The  mining  and  metal  industry  of  Norway  is  unimportant.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  products  in  1886  (latest  available  statistics)  was  3,264,400 
kroner  (double  in  1882) ;  of  furnace  products,  2,037,500  kroner ;  of  bar 
iron  and  steel.  130,600  kroner.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  silver, 
1,038,000  kroner  in  1885 ;  copper  ore,  488,600  kroner  (853,500  in  1882) ; 
pyrites,  1,100.300  kroner;  nickel,  300,900  kroner  (1,565,000  in  1876); 
apatite,  168,500  kroner  (1,186,100  in  1883).  Of  the  smelting  products  in 
1885,  silver  was  valued  at  950,000  kroner ;  copper,  497,000  kroner  :  nickel, 
515,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1885  there  existed  28  mining  establish! 
ments  employing  2,049  workpeople,  and  11  smeltin^^  furnaces  with  334 
workpeople. 
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IV.   FiSHEBIES. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1889  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  83,092  ;  in 
herring  fishery,  43,002  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery,  3,860. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1889  was  cod,  15,401,916  ;  herring, 
3,836,724;  mackerel,  383,641;  other  fisheries,  2,631,323  ;  salmon  and  sea 
trout,  651,290  ;  lobster,  402,180  ;  oysters,  4,175  ;  total,  23,311,249.  In  1888 
the  total  value  was  21,852,000  kroner ;  in  1887  14,762,000  kroner ;  in  1886 
2,276,000  kroner;  in  1885,  19,190,000  kroner;  in  1884,  24,386,000  kroner ; 
and  in  1883,  24,328,000  kroner. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  bank  fisheries  off  the  coast,  and  the  whale, 
walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  the  northern  seas,  which  in  1889  pro- 
duced a  total  of  2,916,000  kroner. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Norway  with  diffe- 
rent countries  in  1889  : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden 

21,763,000 

20,648,300 

Portugal    . 

1,176,800 

763,100 

Denmark,Ioeland  and 

Italy  and  Austria 

845,000 

3,701,500 

Paeroe 

9,564,500 

4,948,900 

Turkey,     Koumania, 

Great     Britain     and 

and  Greece     , 

2,419,500 

— 

Ireland    . 

59,985,900 

43,600,900 

Africa. 

34,200 

1,338,900 

Russia  and  Finland  . 

20,188,700 

3,682,900 

America     . 

8,043,500 

2,103,800 

Germany    . 

48,048,200 

17,047,700 

Asia    .... 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

7,475,700 

6,349,500 

Australia    . 

— 

2,686,000 

Belgium     . 

6,162,800 

6,020,400 

Not  stated . 

240,800 

— 

4,705,100 
41,600 

8,004,000 

Switzerland 

Total  . 

191,608,100 

132,669,100 

Spain  .... 

912,200 

11,773,200 

The  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1889  was  about  21 
millions  of  kroner  (about  one-ninth  in  value  of  the  total  imports),  divided 
among  the  principal  articles  as  follows  : — breadstuffs,  1,455,000  kroner ; 
coffee,  2,766,000  kroner;  tea,  173,000  kroner;  sugar,  5,062,000  kroner; 
tobacco,  2,920,000  kroner ;  spirits  and  wines,  879,000  kroner ;  manufac- 
tured goods,  2,367,000  kroner ;  petroleum,  1,347,000  kroner ;  and  salt, 
403,000  kroner. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  years 
1885-89  :— 


1 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1886 

Imports  of  foreign 
goods  .... 

Exports  of  Norwegian 
goods .... 

Foreign  goods 

Kroner 

191,608,100 

126,910,400 
6,758,700 

Kroner 

168,896,700 

116,630,600 
6,726,100 

Kroner 

133,691,300 

101,845,800 
4,782,600 

Kroner 

136,168,500 

98.921,600 
3,922,600 

Kroner 

146,604,600 

97,760,900 
4,177,200 
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Values  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1887-89 : — 


Classes  of  Goods 


Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 


Animals,  living     , 
Animal  produce  (malty 
food)  .... 
Breadstaffs    . 
Groceries 
Fmits,  plants,  .S^c . 

-  .&c.    . 
rope,  &c. 

-  •  mannfactnrea, 
&c 

Hair,  skins,  &c.     . 

Tallow,  oils  tar,  Ac.     . 

Timber  and  wooden 
goods .       ,       .       . 

Dye  staffs 

Different  regetablepro- 
dnce   .... 

Paper  and  paper  manu- 
factnres 

Kinerals,  nnwronght  . 
„         manufactured 

Hetals,  unwronght  or 
partly  wrought . 

Metals,  manufactured  . 

Vessels,  carriages,  ma- 
chinery, Ac 


18S9 


Exports 
Norwe- 
gian Good^ 


Kroner 
1,417,400 

11,442,600 
33,855,700 
21,448,600 
3,453,400 
3.240,000 
13,013,800 


23,156,000 
7,374,000 
8,116,300 

5,939,300 
1,013,900 

2,309,600 

1,461,900 
15,867,600 
3,225,600 

8,580,300 
6,698,500 

21,994,700 


Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 


Kroner 
1,787,300 

42,357,300 
459,100 
13,500 
106,300 
345.400 
703,200 

4,468,100 
6.272,200 
6,385,000 

80,100,200 
92,300 

623,900 

1,244,700 
2,918,500 
1,620,400 

1,103,900 
3,285,500 

1,934,600 


191.6(«.10Ci  125.910,400 


Be-exports. 


6,758,700 


132,669,101 


1888 


Exports 
Norwe- 
gian Goodf 


Kroner 
868,700 

10,453,200 
30,760,800 
18^5,400 
3,227,800 
3,116,800 
11,185,200 

18,825,700 
5,746,500 
6,562,100 

5,153,400 
998,500 

3,010,400 

1,342.800 
12,839,500 
1,898,^)0 

6,506,000 
5,670,500 

13,305,000 


158,396,700 


Kroner 
828,700 

42,118,200 
666,300 
11,900 
303,300 
384,000 
606,800 

3453,600 
5,770,700 
6,162,500 

33,480,800 
171,600 

1,070,800 

1,145,600 
3,046,200 
1,665,900 

1,413,400 
3,994,900 

1,339,400 


1887 


Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 


Exports 
Norwe- 
gian Goods 


Kroner 
1,189,000 

10,397,300 
34,499,200 
14,>»4,300 
^35.400 
2,718.700 
94,361 

16,550,700 
5,495,100 
6,333,100 

663AX> 
875,300 

3,169,300 

1,185,000 
10,430,000 
1,643,800 

4,976,700 
4,690,300 

8,919,300 


116,630,501 
5,726,101 


131,356,601 


133,691,300 


Kroner 
296,000 

37,176,700 
671,400 
30,700 
303,100 
479,600 
548,400 

3,008,300 
5,470,500 
5,147,300 

37,065,300 
338,300 

514,800 

1,070,100 
3,904,200 
1,418,600 

1,083,600 
3,313,300 

1,306,800 


101.845,800 
4,782,000 


106,627,800 


Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian  ports  in  the 


years  1885-89  : 


IT 


Imports. 


- 

1889          j          1888 

1887         1         1886 

1885 

Kristiania 
Bergen  . 
Trondhjem     . 

Kroner 
97,848,700 
31,185,800 
14,086,300 

Kroner 
79,842,200 
29,212.800 
11,752,100 

Kroner 

69.341,400 

23,497,000 

9,784,300 

Kroner 
68,129,-500 
22,079,100 
10,767,800 

Kroner 
70,564,700 
24,541,1{'0 
10.875,100 

Exports. 


Blristiania 
Bergen  . 
Trondhjem 


1889 


1833 


1887 


1886 


Kroner  Kroner       |       Kroner 

31,727,800  !  28,739,100  :  26,071.900 

20,636,400  !  20,647,500  I  19,079,200 

8,577,600  I    9,007,900  i    4,639,500 


Kroner 

24.736,100 

17,768,900 

6,036,300 


1885 


Kroner 
25,051,700 
14,44.3,400 

5,218,CC0 

3u 
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The  commercial  intercourse  between  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table, 
in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  produce 


£       \       £  £ 

2,833,069  2,758,705  2,784,738 

l,331,166tl,204,240 1,137,460 


1888 


£ 
3,061,532 
1,370,849 


1889 

£ 
3,497,513 
1.724,582 


In  1889  the  exports  of  timber  amounted  to  1,707,875^. ;  fish,  325,302?. ; 
rags,  431,146Z.  The  minor  exports  to  Great  Britain  comprise  ice,  butter  and 
margarine,  and  small  quantities  of  bar  iron  and  copper  ore.  Iron,  -wTought 
and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  274,932Z. ;  cotton  manufactures  and  yam 
of  the  value  of  240,448/. ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  330,030Z.  ;  and  woollens,  of 
the  value  of  157,964Z.,  formed  the  chief  British  imports  into  Norway  in 
the  year  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


1            Sailing 

steam 

Total 

I      No.          Tons      j     No. 

Tons 

JSo.      1 

Tons 

Vessels  engaged  in  For- 
eign Trade (Jan. 189u) 
Under  100  tons 
From  100-500  tons 
„     5(10-1,000    „ 
„  1,000-2,000  „ 
Above  2,000          „ 

Total 

1,088 

2,057 

1     753 

171 

2 

43,929 

611,423 

507,323 

205,275 

4,602 

7 

181 

55 

40 

287 
58,664 
35,517 
51,759 

1,095 
2,238 

808  ■■ 
211  1 

2| 

44,216 

670,087 

542,840 

257,034 

4,602 

4,071 

1,872,552 

283 

146,227 

4,354    1,518,779 

- 

1888             1            1887 

1886 

1 
No. 

885 
Tonnage 

1.506,770 
852.830 

1,524,003 
854,146 

No. 

Tonnage     No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian     . 
Foreign 
Cleared 

Norwegian     . 
Foreign 

6,293     ] 
4,965 

6,513 
4,941 

i 
,451,426  '  6,495 
851,799     4,954 

1,581,838    6,550 
840,218     4,927 

1,507,033 
820,801 

1,597,745 
817,141 

6,160 
5,049 

6,218 
5,060 

1,486,881 
829,397 

1,536,464 
839,597 

6,387 
4,662 

6,4(t8 
6,503 

Vessels  enten 
and  in  ballast):— 

3d  and  cleared 

in  188 

8  at  the 

fol 

lowing  po 

rts 

(with 

cai^es 

- 

Number 

Tonnage 

-    -  .. 

Number 

Tonnage 

bi.ristiiinia 

Trondhjcm 

Entered 

2,090 

771,. 'ISO 

Entered 

2:)o 

112,411 

Cleared 

1,400 

561,152 

Cieari'd 

i.fi 

12»,447 

Bergen 

Fredrikstad 

l<]ntored 

fi07 

277,9.-.0 

Entered 

1,259 

124,127 

Cleared 

501 

25;?  30:«  i 

Cleared 

2.56  J 
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Internal  Communications. 

The  total  length  of  high  roads  in  Norway  in  1885  was  5,270  miles,  of 
local  roads  9,474  miles. 

Tlie  total  length  of  State  railways  In  1890  was  929  miles  ;  that  of  one 
railway  worked  by  a  company  (Eristiania  to  Mjosen)  42  miles ;  total 
971  miles. 

Total  receipts  1888-89,  State  railways,  6,834,969  kroner;  companies!, 
1,555,387  kroner.  Total  expenses  188'8-89,  State  railways,  4,871,831 
kroner;  companies,  672,239  kroner.  Goods  carried  1888-89,  State  rail- 
ways, 973,441  tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.) ;  companies,  451,972.  Pa5s<^ngers 
airied  1888-89,  State  railways,  3,389,084 ;  companies,  362,378.  The 
-rate  railways  have  been  constmcted  partly  by  subscription  in  the  districts 
interested  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

The  following  are  the  postjQ  statistics  : — 


- 

l.sy9 

1887 

.  1884 

Letters  .... 

25.248,100 

19,867,500 

17,615,7lX) 

Post  cards 

1,997,700 

1,422,300 

997,400 

Registered  letters  . 

440,100 

432,500 

420.100 

Journals 

23,315.600 

21332,600 

15,971,300 

Other  printed  matter 

2,932,400 

2,591,600 

2,184,200 

Samples  and  parcels 

428,700 

344,800 

291,200 

Length  of  telegraph  lines  and  wires  in  January  1890: — 
Belonging  to  the  State  4,664  miles  of  line,  8,856  miles  of  wires. 

„  „       railways      985      „  „     1,574      „  „ 


Total 


5,649 


10,430 


The  number  of  messages  in  the  year  1889  was  on  the  State  lines 
1,372,979,  on  the  railway  lines  77,098  ;  total,  1,450,077,  of  which  946,677 
(on  the  lines  of  the  railways,  77,098)  were  internal,  230,451  sent  abroad, 
272,612  received  from  abroad,  and  337  in  transit.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  in  1889  was :— 161  belonging  to  the  State,  191  to  the  railways,  total 
852.  Receipts :  State  telegraphs  57,364?.,  railways  3,0191.,  total  60,383/. 
Expenses  :  State  telegraphs  61,222/.,  railways  7,070/.,  total  68,292L 


Money  and  Credits 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage 
ter  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were  : — 

Gold  coin 15,856,350  kroner 

Silver  coin  ....       5,640,000 

Bronze  coin        ....         430,000 


Total 


21,926,.S50 
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There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1888  was  : — 


The  tovras 

The  rural  districts 


Income. 
127'5  millions  of  kroner 
180-8 


Property. 
517'3  millions  of  kroner 
973-4 


The  whole  kingdom      308-3 


1,490-7 


There  are  two  State  banks,  the  '  Norges  Bank '  (Bank  of  Norway)  and 
'  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank.' 

The  'Norges  Bank'  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  con- 
siderable part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing 
There  is  a  head  office  at  Trondhjem,  and  12  branch  offices.  It  is  the  only 
bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The 
balance-sheets  of  the  bank  for  1889  show  the  following  figures : — Assets  at 
the  end  of  the  year — bullion,  47,239,430  kroner;  outstanding  capital, 
mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  &c.,  28,240,290  kroner;  total,  75,479,720 
kroner.  Liabilities — notes  in  circulation,  49,417,723 ;  the  issue  of  notes 
allowed  wa§  65,778,442  kroner ;  deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends, 
unsettled  losses,  &c.,  8,426,665  kroner  (of  which  the  deposits  amounted  to 
8,087,323  kroner) ;  dividends  payable  for  the  year,  576,927  kroner ;  total, 
58,421,315 ;  balance,  17,058,405. 

The  '  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  .to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  10,500,000  kroner  in  1888.  The 
bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1889  to  500,000  kroner.  At 
the  end  of  1889  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  83,740,000  kroner. 
The  loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  83,997,638  kroner. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1888,  19  private  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
collective  subscribed  capital  of  34,079,950  kroner,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
14.404,490.  The  reserve  funds  amounted  to  3,470,822.  The  deposits  and 
withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  286,362,149  kroner  and 
282,335,601  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  104,806,985 
kroner,  of  which  7,581,401  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and  97,225,584 
kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their 
operations  are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  They  have  frequently  close  connec- 
tions with  the  municipal  authorities. 


Year 

No.  of 
Savings- 
Banks 

1889 

345 

1888 

341 

18S7 

339 

1886 

3.35 

1885 

328 

No.  of  Deposi- 
tors 


452,736 
432,126 
416,713 
403,851 
391,151 


Amount  to  the  Credit  of  Depositors 


Deposits 


Kroner 
83,687,317 
71,834,965 
70,139,988 
71,186,491 
71,393,001 


Withdrawals       At  the  end  of 


Kroner 
72,830,155 
66,450,603 
69,963,112 
70,215,278 
69,107,972 


Kroner 
186,iJ54,824 
175,448,158 
169,637,520 
160,443,872 
168,447,170 
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Honey,  Weights,   and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
British  equivsdents,  are  as  follows : — 

Monet. 

The  Swedish  Krona  =  100  ore — approziinate  value  1#.  l|rf.,  or  about  18 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  Norwegian  Krmie  —  \^  ore — the  same  value  as  the  Swedish  Krona. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October 
16,  1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetarj- 
system. 

Weights  and  Measubes. 

The  Swedish  Skalpund  =»  100  ort             =  0-937  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„        „        Fot  =    10  turn           =     117  English  inches. 

„         „        Kanna  -    =  140  kuMktum  =      46  imperial  pints. 

„        „         Mil  =  360  re/             =      664  English  miles. 

„    Norwegian  ^t/o^raw  =  1,000  gram       =  2,204  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„            „          Meter  =  100  <re»«in«fcr=  3  28ft.or39-37Eng.in. 

„  „         aicmeter  .  1.000  »«.«•{- '■fl^^^^^'"' 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  ntrodaced  in  1879, 
and  became  obligatory  in  1889.  In  Norway  the  metric  system  became 
obligatory  on  July  1,  1882. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — H.  Akerman,  accredited  October  6,  1890. 

Secretary. — Baron  de  Wedel  Jarlsberg. 

Consul- General  in  London. — Carl  JuhUn  Dannfelt. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork.  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton.  Also  at 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Fiji, 
Hobart,  Quebec,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Unroy  and  Minutter. — Hon.  Sir  Francis  R.  Plunkett,  appointed  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  June 
6,  1888. 

Secretary. — Hon.  Hugh  (Jough. 

Consul  at  Stockholm. — Captain  F.  J.  Stuart  Hay  Newton. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gothenburg,  Eristiania, 
Bergen,  Trondhjem,  Hammerfest,  Vardo. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiela  statistik :  A.  Befolknings-statiatik.  B.  RUttaviisendet. 
C.  Bergshandtering.  D.  Fabriker  ooh  mauufakturer.  15.  Inrikes  bandel  och  sjofart. 
F.  Utrikes  liandel  och  sjofart.  G.  Faiigvardcn.  H.  K.  Majestats  befallningshafvandes 
femarsberiittelser.  I.  Telegrafvasendet.  K.  Helso-  och  sjukvijden.  L.  Statens 
jernviigstrafik.  M.  Postverket.  N.  Jordbmk  ooh  boskapsskotsel.  0.  Landtmiiteriet.  P. 
Folkundervisnlngen.  Q.  Statens  Donuiiier.  R.  Valstatlstik.  S.  AUmanna  arbeten.  T.  Lots- 
och  fyrvasendet.  U.  Kommuueriias  fattigT^rd  och  finanser.  V.  Branvins  tillverkning 
och  fbrsliljiilng.    X.  Aflbnings-  och  pensionsstatistik.    4.  Stockholm,  1857-1890. 

Norges  ofRcielle  Statistik  :  Arbeidslouniuger ;  Bergva^rksdrift ;  Den  almiudeUge  Brandfor- 
sikringsiiidretning ;  Civilretsstatistik  ;  Distrikts-Fsengsler  ;  Paste  Eiendomme;  Fattigsta 
tistik ;  Femaarsberetniuger  om  Amtenies  bkonomiske  Tilstand  ;  Statskassens  Finantser ; 
Fiskerier  ;  Folkema;ngdeus  Bevogelse,  FolketaiUing  ;  Handel ;  Industrielle  Forbold ;  De 
offlentlige  Jernbancr  ;  Jordbrug  ;  Kommunale  Finantser  ;  Uddrag  af  Aargberetninger  fra  de 
foreEde  Rigers  Konsuler  ;  Kriminalstatistik  ;  Sundhedstiistaudeu  og  Medicinalforholdene ; 
Postvsesen ;  Rekruteringsstatistik ;  Sindssygeasyleme ;  Skibsfart ;  Skolevsesen ;  Spare- 
banker  ;  Spedalske ;  Strafarbeidsanstalter ;  Statstelegrafeu.  4,  fra  1881-8.  Kristiania, 
1870-90. 

Sveriges  statskalender  for  Sx  1891.  XJtgifven  efter  kongl.  Majestats  n3,digste  fdrordnande 
af  dess  Vetenskaps  Akademi.    8.    Stockholm,  1890. 

Sveriges  officiela  statisiik  i  samniandrag,  1890.    Stockholm,  1890. 

Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Nui-ge.  (Aiiuuaire  stiiiistique  de  la  Norvtge.)  8de 
Aargaiig,  1887.     Udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau.     Kristiania,  1890. 

Norges  Statskalender  lor  Aaret  1891.  Kfter  olfeutlig  Foriaistaltuiug  redigciet  af  N.  R. 
Bull.    8.     Kristiania,  I  8;K». 

Statistisk  tidskrift,  uxgifven  af  Kongl.  Sfcatistiska  Central-Byran.    Stockholm,  1889. 

Oversigt  over  Kongeriget  Norges  civile,  geistlige  og  judicie.le  Inddeliug.  Udgivcn  af  det 
Statistiske  Centralbureau.     8.     Kristiania,  1889. 

Med  lelelser  fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau.    I.— VU.    8.    Kristiania,  1883-90. 

Norges  Laud  og  Folk.  Udgivet  efter  ofifentlig  Foranstaltning.  I.  Smaalcnenes  Amt. 
Kristiania,  1885.     XI.     Stavanger  Amt.     Kjistiania,  1888. 

SidenUiidh  (Dr.  Klis),  Royaume  de  Sufede  :  expose  stati.stique.    8.    Stockholm,  1878. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  (iothenburg,  in  No.  750  ;  Christiauia,  in  No.  781 ;  Trade  of  Stock- 
holm, in  No.  772  of  '  Dip'oniatic  and  Consu'ar  Reports,'  1890. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  iho 
Trade  of  the  United  Kiuuilom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Posses.sions  in  the  Year 
1889.'    Imp.  4.    Loudon,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Agttrdh  (C.  A.),och LJumjherg (C.  E.),  Forsbktill  an  statsokonomisfc  statistik  bfvcr  Sverige. 
3.    Carlstad,  Stockholm,  1 852  63. 

Bioch  (Dr.  0.  J.),  Le  royaume  de  Norvege  et  le  peuple  norvegien.  Rapport  a  rExposition 
universelle  de  1878.    8.  Kristiania,  1878. 

lifoch  (Dr.  0.  J.),  Kongeriget  Norge  og  det  Norske  Folk.    8.    Kristiania,  1876. 

C«W«on  (F.  P.),  Geschichte  Schweden's.    8  vols.     8.     Gotha,  1832-75. 

Da  Chaillu  (P.  B.),  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Ucelmuyden  (J.),  Kortfattet  statistisk  Huandbog  over  Kongeriget  Norges  Inddelinger  i 
administrativ,  rets.ig  og  geist.ig  Ueuseonde  m.  m.,  efter  ollieielle  KUdcr  udarbeidct.  8. 
Bergen,  1870. 

J/itinmiir  (A.),  Historiskt,  geografiskt  och  statistiskt  lexicon  bfver  Sverige.  8  vols.  8. 
Stockholm,  1859-70. 

110,er  (H.),  Konungariket  Sverige,  en  topograflsk-statistisk  bcskrifumg  med  historiska 
anm:irkningar.    8.    Stockliolm,  1875-83. 

Kiar  (A.  N.),  Statistisk  Haandbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge.    8.    Kristiania,  1871. 

Niflscn  (Dr.  Yngvarj,  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.  With  Maps.  8.  Kristiania, 
1888. 

Honenherg  (C.  M. ),  Oeograflskt-statistiskt  handlcxikon  tifver  Sverige,    8.    Stockholm,  1883. 

Kosentieiy  (C.  M.),  Ny  rcsliamlbok  bfver  Sreiigc.    8.    Stiickholm,  1887. 

Uudlx'ck  (J.  G.),  Beskrifning  iifver  Sveriges  stiidor  1  historiskt,  iui)ograplii:>kt,  ooh  statis- 
tiskt Hiinseende.    3  vols.    8.    Stockholm,  1855-Gl. 

TSnsbfiy  (Chr.),  I'luitrcret  Norge.  Haandbog  for  Rcisondo.  Nv  Udgavc  8.  Kristiania, 
1879. 
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(ScHvvEiz, — Suisse.) 

Constitutioii  and  Oovemment;. 

I.  Central. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  on  January  1,  1308,  by 
the  3  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwald.  In  1353  it  num- 
bered 8  cantons,  and  in  1513  it  was  composed  of  13  cantons. 
This  old  Confederation  of  13  cantons  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
herence of  several  subject  territories,  and  existed  till  1798,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  Helvetic  Republic,  wliich  lasted  four  years. 
In  1803  Napoleon  I.  organised  a  new  Confetleration,  composed  of 
19  cantons,  by  the  addition  of  St.  Gallen,  Graubiinden,  Aargau, 
Thurgau,  Tessin,  and  Yaud.  This  Confederation  Avas  modified  in 
1815.  when  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  22  by  the 
admission  of  Wallis,  Neuchatel,  and  Geneva. 

The  importance  of  Switzerland,  owing  to  its  position  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  between  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  to  its  popu- 
lation, or  to  its  military  power.  Hence  the  general  interest 
requires  that  it  should  form  an  independent  and  neutral  State, 
and  in  November  1815  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Kussia  formally  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory.  In  1848  the  league  or  'St«at- 
«nbund '  became  a  united  confederacy  or  '  Bundes-staat.'  The 
present  Constitution  came  into  force  on  May  29,  1874,  having 
recei\'ed  the  national  sanction  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people, 
given  April  19,  1874.  It  vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive authority  in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  '  Standerath,' 
or  State  Council,  and  a  'Nationalrath,'  or  National  Council. 
The  first  is  composed  of  forty-four  members,  chosen  by  the 
twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  two  for  each  canton. 
Three  of  the  cantons  ax"e  politically  di-vided — Basel  into  Stadt 
and  Land  ;  Appenzell  into  Ausser  Rhoden  and  Inner  Rhotlen  ; 
and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and  Nidwald.  Each  of  these  parts 
of  cantons  sends  one  member  to  the  State  Council,  so  that  there 
are  two  members  to  the  divided  as  well  as  to  the  undivided  can' 
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tons.  The  '  Nationalrath  '  consists  of  147  representatives  of  the- 
Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy 
for  every  20,000  souls.  On  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of 
1888,  the  cantons  are  represented  in  the  National  Council  as 
follows  :— 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Canton 

Ilepresen- 

Canton 

Represen- 

tatives 

tatives 

Bern        .... 

27       i 

Solothurn 

4 

Zi'irich 

17      ! 

Appenzell — Exterior  and 

Waadt  (Vaud) 

12 

Interior 

4 

Aargau    . 

10 

Glarus     .... 

2 

St.  G  alien 

.11       ' 

Schaffhausen  . 

2 

Luzern  (Lucerne) 

7 

Schwyz    .... 

3 

Tessin  (Ticino) 

6 

Unterwald  —  Upper  and 

Freiburg  (Fribourg) 

6       i 

Lower  .... 

2 

Basel— town  and  country 

7       i 

Uri 

1 

Graubiinden  (Grisons)    . 

5 

Zug          .... 

1 

Wallis  (Valais) 

5 

Thurgau .... 

5 

Total  of  representatives  in  7 
the  National  Council  j 

147 

Neuenburg  (Neuchatel)  . 

5       1 

Genf  (Geneve) 

5      ! 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  every  three 
years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years  is  entitled  to  a  vote  ;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergy- 
man, may  be  elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers  united  are  called 
the  '  Bundes-Yersammlung,'  or  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such 
represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Republic.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  can 
still  be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  de- 
manding the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the 
Legislature  is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is 
demanded  by  eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  direct  vote  of  the  nation.  This  principle,  called  the 
referendum,  has  frequently  been  acted  on.  The  chief  executive 
authority  is  deputed  to  a  '  Bundesrath,'  or  Federal  Council,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal 
Assembly.  Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council 
is  eligible  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive.  Any  modi- 
fication of  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  Federal  Assembly 
must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  and  be  supported  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  cantons. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Federal  Council  are  the  first 
magistrates  of  the  Republic.  Both  arc  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not  re-eligible  till  after  the  expiration  of 
another  year.  The  election  takes  place  at  a  united  meeting  of  the  State 
Council  and  the  National  Council.     The  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
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council,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitation,  hold  office  for  only  one  year^ 
from  January  1  to  December  31. 

President  for  1891.— Dr.  Welti,  Canton  of  Glarus. 

Vice-President  for  1891. — Walter  Havter,  Canton  of  Zurich. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary 
of  480Z.  per  annum,  while  the  president  has  600/. — act  as  mini-sters,  or 
chiefs  of  the  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These- 
departments  are : — 1.  The  Foreign  Department.  2.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment. 3.  The  Department  of  Justice.  4.  The  Military  Department.  5. 
The  Financial  and  Customs  Department.  6.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries.  7.  The  Postal  and  Railway  Dep^ment.  The  city  of 
Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central  administrative- 
authorities. 

II.  Local  Governmekt. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  '  souverain,'  so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the 
federal  constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  organisa- 
tion in  most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their 
powers  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery, 
all  male  citizens  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated 
periods,  making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  assem- 
blies, known  as  the  Landesgemeinde,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald, 
and  Uri.  The  same  system  is  carried  out,  somewhat  less  directly,  in 
several  other  of  the  thinly  populated  cantons,  which  possess  legislative 
bodies,  but  limited  so  far  that  they  must  submit  their  acts  to  the  people 
for  confirmation  or  refusal.  In  all  the  larger  cantons,  the  people  delegates. 
its  sovereignty  to  a  body  chosen  with  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Rath,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Landesgemeinde.  The 
members  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  feUow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal 
salary. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Presext  Condition. 

A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  taken, 
on  December  1,  1888,  when  the  ordinary  resident  population  was 
found  to  be  2,917,740,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  being 
2,933,33-t  (1,427,057  males,  1,-506,277  females),  showing  an  in- 
crease since  the  previous  census  of  0*375  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  the  census,  taken  December  1,  1880,  the  people  numbered 
2,846,102,  of  whom  1,394,626  were  males  and  1,451,476  females. 
At  the  preceding  census,  taken  December  1,  1870,  the  population 
numbered  2,669,138,  showing  an  increase  of  176,964  inhabitants 
during  the  ten  years,  or  0*66  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  22  cantons,  according  to  the  census  of  December  1,  1880,  and 
that  of  December  1,  1888  :— 
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Canton 

Area : 

Population 

Population 

Eng.  Sq.  Miles 

Dec.  1,  1880 

Dec.  I,  1888 

188^, 

Graubunden  (Grisons)    . 

2,774 

no  change 

94,810 

.34 

Bern        .... 

2,660 

532,164 

536,679 

201 

Wallis  (Valais) 

2,026 

100,216 

101,985 

50 

Waadt  (Vaud) 

1,245 

238,730 

247,655 

198 

1  Tessin  (Ticino) 

1.095 

130,777 

126,751 

115 

!  St.  Gallen 

780 

210,491 

228,160 

292 

1  Zurich     .... 

665 

317,576 

337,183 

507 

Luzern    .... 

580 

134,806 

135,360 

233 

Freiburg  (Fribourg) 

644 

115,400 

119,155 

185 

!  Aargau  (Argovie)    . 

542 

198,645 

193,580 

357 

i  Uri 

415 

23,694 

17,249 

41 

Schwyz    .... 

S5l 

51,235 

50,307 

143 

Neuenburg  (Neuchatel)  , 

312 

103,732 

108,153 

346 

Glarus     .... 

267 

.34.213 

33,825 

126 

Thurgau  (Thurgovie) 

382 

99,552 

104,678 

274 

Unterwalden  . 

295 

27,318 

27,581 

94 

Solothurn  (Soleure) 

303 

80.424 

85,621 

282 

Basel       .... 

177 

1 24.372 

135,690 

766 

Appenzell 

162 

64,799 

66,997 

4 1 3 

Sehatt'hausen  . 

116 

38,348 

37.783 

.325 

(rtjnf-  (Geneve) 

109 

101,595 

105,509 

967 

Zug          .... 

Total      . 

92 

22,994 

23,029 

250         1 

1 

15,892 

2,846,102 

2,917,740 

183         i 

1 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in 
fifteen  cantons,  the  French  in  five,  the  Italian  in  one  (Tessin),  and  the  Rou- 
mansch  in  one  (the  Grisons).  It  is  reported  in  the  census  returns  of  1888 
that  2,092,530  speak  German,  637,972  French,  156,606  Italian,  and  38,375 
Roumansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland  at  the  date 
of  the  census  was  238,313.  In  1880  it  was  211,035,  of  whom  95,262  were 
German,  53,653  French,  41,645  Italians,  12,735  Austrian,  2,812  British,  1,285 
Russian. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1880,  1,138,678  were  dependent  on  agriculture 
and  dairy  farming ;  971,052  on  manufacturing  industry  ;  206,003  on  com- 
merce ;  ]  12,440  on  transport ;  42,879  on  the  jiublic  service  ;  56,055  on  their 
incomes  or  pensions  ;  86,837  on  '  alimentation  ' ;  30,616  on  service  ;  24,926 
were  without  calling  ;  the  remainder  depending  on  mining,  silk  culture,  the 
chase,  professions,  &c. 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  each  of  the  live  years  from 

1885  to  1889:— 
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Tear                     Birtlis ' 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

80,349 
80,760 
81,287 
81,098 
81,176 

61,548 
G0,0<;3 
58,932 
58,229 
59,715 

20.105 
20,079 
20,646 
20,701 
20,691 

18,801 
20,697 
22,355 
22,869 
21,461 

'  Kxcluding  stillbirths. 

In  1889,  of  the  births  3,103,  or  nearl.v  4  per  cent.,  were  stillborn,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  ;  the  illegitimate  births  numbered  4,061,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  1879  there  were  4,257  emigrants  from  Switzerland ;  in  1883  there 
were  13,502,  the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  1883  being  9,582.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  each  of  the  five  years  up  to  1889  was : — 1885,  7,583  ; 
1886,  6,342;  1887,  7,558;  1888,8,346;  1889,  8,430. 

In  1888  the  most  numerous  class  was  tliat  of  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, 2,632  ;  next,  domestic  servants,  532  ;  then  those  in  tnuie,  291,  watch 
and  clock  makers  193,  masons  and  plasterers  149.  Of  the  whole  number. 
5,257  were  mjiles,  of  whom  808  were  married,  and  3,089  were  females,  of 
whom  796  were  married.  Of  the  males  1,835,  and  of  the  females  1,182,  were 
under  20  years  of  age.  while  in  all,  there  were  2,.369  children  under  the  age 
of  15.  The  cantons  which  supplied  thi*  largest  contingents  of  emigrants 
were  Bern,  2.166  ;  Znricli.  961 ;  Ticino,  794  :  and  Basel,  672.  Of  the  whole 
number  in  1889,  6.966  went  to  the  United  States,  1,419  to  South  .Vmerica, 
23  to  Australia,  7  to  Asia,  15  to  Africa. 


III.  Prin'cipal  Towns. 

The  population  dwell  chiefly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  vill;it;es.  In 
1888  the  popuLitions  (communal)  of  the  following  towns  were — Geneva, 
71,807,  including  suburbs;  Basel.  69,809  ;  Bern,  46,009  ;  Lausanne,  33,340 ; 
Zurich,  f»0,008  with  suburbs  (27.664  without  suburbs);  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
25,603  ;  St.  GaUen,  27,390  ;  Luzern,  20,314  ;  Neuchatel,  16,261. 

Religion. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  wbat- 
sojver  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes 
specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  creed  to  which  be 
does  not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  Jesuits  and  its  aflB- 
Jiated  societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  ;  all  functions 
clerical  and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction 
can  be  extended  to  any  other  religions  orders  whose  action  is  dangerous 
to  the  State,  or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds.  The  foun- 
dation of  new  convents  or  religious  oiders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  adhering  to  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
er  1,  1888,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted  to  1,724.257,  of  Roman 
3atholics  to  1,190,008,  and  of  Jews  to  8.386.     The  Roman  Catholic  priests 

much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  former  comprising 
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more  than  6,000  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under  five  bishops, 
of  Basel,  Chur,  St.  Gall,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an  Apostolic  adminis- 
trator in  the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also  entrusted,  in 
the  Protestant  districts,  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 


Instruction. 

Education  is  compulsory,  and  is  very  widely  diffused  through  Switzer- 
land, particularly  in  the  north-eastern  cantons,  where  the  vast  majority  of 
inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  these  cantons  the  proportion  of  school- 
attending  children  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five ;  while  in  the 
half- Protestant  and  half-Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven ;  and 
in  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  compulsory  law 
has  hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  but 
is  rigidly  carried  out  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  majority  of 
inhabitants.  In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondary 
schools  for  youths  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  In  both  these  schools  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  educated  together,  the  latter  being  admitted  gratui- 
tously. Of  the  contingent  for  military  service  in  1888,  only  O'll  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  illiterate. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  educational 
institutions  for  1885-86  (the  latest  issued)  : — 


- 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary  schools         .... 

4,308 

8,826 

461,622 

Primarv  schools  for  adults 

— 

— 

245,525 

Girls'  work-schools    .... 

1,600 

3,543 

136,552 

Secondarv  schools     .... 

4.32 

928 

21,2!>3 

Training  colleges       .... 

32 

— 

1,337 

Middle  and  special  schools 

86 

— 

14,586 

Universities,  academies,  and  special 

institutions    .         .        '. 

14 

— 

3,434 

Private  schools 

320' 

— 

15,635 

Infant  schools 

480 

— 

15,098 

'  Excluding  Geneva  and  NeuchateL 

There  are  four  universities  in  Switzerland.  Basel  has  a  university, 
founded  in  14G0,  and  since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Geneva.  These  universities  are  organised  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Germany,  governed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided  into 
four  '  faculties,'  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine. 
There  is  a  Polytechnic  School  for  the  whole  Confederation  at  Ziirich, 
founded  in  1855,  and  a  Military  Academy  at  Thun,  both  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  are  also  academies  and  high  schools  with  faculties  similar  to 
those  of  the  Universities  at  Lausanne  and  Neuchfitel. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  Swiss  students  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  in  each  of  the  four  universities  and  in  the  academies 
of  Lausanne  and  Neuch&tel  in  the  summer  of  1889  : — 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Phfloaophy 

Total 

Teaching 
Staff 

Basel 

Zurich 

Bern 

Greneva    . 

Lausanne 

Neuchdtel 

84 
38 
62 
14 
35 
20 

36 
44 
124 
15 
30 
9 

100 
181 
173 
104 
19 

73 
72 
71 
84 
29 
15 

293 
335 
430 
217 
113 
44 

85 
99 
88 
79 
47 
33 

253       1     258 

577 

344 

1.432 

431 

At  the  same  time  there  were  630  foreign  students,  bringing  the  number 
of  matriculated  students  up  to  2,062,  or,  including  350  *  listeners,'  to  a 
total  of  2,412,  of  whom  196  were  females. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  consists  of  sections  for  architecture, 
civil  engineering,  industrial  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  forestry,  agri- 
culture, and  a  normal  section*  In  1887-88  there  were  580  r^ular  students 
(226  Swiss  and  354  foreigners),  and  390  '  listeners,"  in  all  970. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  '  Bundes-Gericht,'  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Lausanne, 
consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  for  six  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly, 
It  decides,  in  the  last  instance,  on  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  various 
cantons  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  between  the  cantons  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  acts  in  general  as  high  court  of  appeal.  It  is  divided  into 
a  civil  and  a  criminal  court,  the  latter  having  three  sections,  •  Anklage- 
kammer,'  or  chamber  of  accusation ;  the  '  Kriminalkammer,'  or  jury  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  '  Cassations-Gericht,'  or  council  of  appeal. 

On  March  1,  1890,  there  were  in  Switzerland,  in  all,  3,130  convicted 
prisoners  and  917  unconvicted.  The  number  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  was  1,483,  of  whom  184  were  women.  During  the  month  of 
March,  2,598  beggars  and  tramps  were  detained. 

The  penalty  of  death  is  enacted  only  in  the  cantons  of  Luzem  and  Uri. 

Finance. 
The  public  revenue  of  the  Confederation  is  derived  chiefly 
from  customs.  A  considerable  income  is  also  derived  from  the 
postal  system,  as  well  as  from  the  telegraph  establishment,  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  principle  of  uniformity 
of  rates.  The  simis  raised  under  these  heaids  are  not  left  entirely 
for  Government  expenditure,  but  a  great  part  of  the  postal 
revenue,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  customs  dues,  have  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  cantonal  administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  such  sources  of  former  income.  In  extraordtnarv  cases,  the 
Federal  Government  is  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various 
cantons  after  a  scale  settled  for  twenty  years.  A  branch  of 
revenue  proportionately  important  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
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various  Federal  manufactories,  and  from  the  military  school  and 
laboratory  at  Thun,  near  Bern. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Confederation  in  each  of  the  years  1886  to  1890,  showing  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  four,  and  estimates  for 
1890 :— 


Yeiir 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Prancs 

Francs 

1886 

61,097,496 

58,067,506 

1887 

59,586,972 

52,554,000 

1888 

59,882,863 

58,555,087 

1889 

65,571,700 

64,435,605 

1890 

72,532,300 

85,538,300 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1891  : — 

Eevenue 

Francs 

Expen  (liture 

Francs 

Produce  of  realestates 

341,254 

Interest  and   Sinking 

Produce  of  capital  in- 

Fund 

2,652,250 

vested 

1,492,980 

General     administra- 

General    administra- 

tion 

841,600 

tion 

21,500 

Departments : — 

Departments : — 

Foreign  (political)  . 

516,300 

Foreign  (political) . 

22,000 

„        (trade,  &c.) 

146,000 

„         (trade,  &c.) 

42,300 

„         (copyright 

„         (copyright 

office)     . 

1 13,600 

office) 

126,200 

Interior 

1,305,400 

Justice  and  Police . 

700 

Public  Works  . 

6,188,176 

Military  . 

3,023,250 

Justice  and  Police . 

117,500 

Financial 

2,472,000 

Military  . 

31,140,154 

Customs . 

28,500,000 

Financial 

2,575,900 

Industrial  and  Agri- 

Customs 

2,970,500 

culture 

152.000 

Industrial 

543,600 

Postal      . 

24,965,000 

Agriculture 

906,478 

Telegraphs 

4,269,500 

Forests  (game  pro- 

Railways 

204,400 

tection) 

210,200 

Miscellaneous . 

4,916 

Insurance 

49,200 

Postal      . 

23,982,000 

Telegraphs 

3,610,000 

Railways 

184,750 

Total 

Miscellaneous 

15,392 

65,638,000 

Total 

78,069,000 

A  supplementary  budget  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  492,8L»(i  francs 
on  public  buildings,  bridges  and  roads. 

The  deficit  will,  it  is  expected,  be  covered,  as  the  budget  estimates  are 
always  drawn  up  in  rather  a  pessimist  fashion. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1890, 
to  54,873,000  francs,  at  3^  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  there  existed  at 
the  same  date  a  so-called  '  Federal  Fortune,'  or  State  property,  valued  at 
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—Real  property,  13,683,600  francs;  stock,  &c.,  41,337,904  francs ;  works 
producing  interest,  6,305,224  francs ;  stores  not  producing  interest,  12,990,192 
francs;  inventory,  15,334,561  francs ;  cash,  2,974,229  francs;  total, 92,625,710 
francs. 

Local  Finakce. 

The  various  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  their  own  local  administra- 
tions and  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  Most  of  them 
have  also  public  debts,  but  not  of  a  large  amount,  and  abundantly 
covered,  in  every  instance,  by  cantonal  property,  chiefly  in  land.  The  in- 
come of  the  cantonal  administrations  is  derived  partly  from  direct  taxes  on 
income  and  property  (on  varying  scales,  and  often  with  progressive  rates 
for  the  different  classes),  and  partly  from  indirect  duties,  as  excise,  stamps, 
&c.  Several  cantons  have  only  indirect  taxation ;  and  over  the  whole 
about  58  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  raised  in  this  form.  In  most  of  the 
towns  and  parishes  heavy  municipal  duties  exist. 

Defence. 

Fortifications  are  being  erected  on  the  south  frontier  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gothard,  and  4  companies  of  fortress  artillery  are 
being  formed,  1  for  Airolo,  2  for  Andermatt,  and  1  for  Oberalp, 
Furca,  Gothard.  Each  company  will  consist  of  200  or  250  men, 
including  10  or  12  officers. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic  forbid  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  service,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederation.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Confederation  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  military 
forces  of  the  cantons.  The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force 
of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regulations  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Confederation  enacts  all  laws  relative  to  the 
army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution  ;  it  also  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
cantons.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  every  citizen 
has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 
at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight,  passing  through  annual  exercises 
and  reviews.  Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  military  age,  not  exempt  on  account, 
of  bodily  defect  or  other  reason,  is  liable  to  military  service.  On  January 
1,  18S9,  the  number  thus  liable  to  serve  was  477,330,  and  the  number 
actually  incorporated  was  220,476.  Those  wl.o  are  liable  but  do  not  per- 
form personal  service  are  subject  to  a  tax,  and  the  number  taxed  in  1889 
was  241,800,  the  sum  due  to  the  Confedera'ion  being   1,330,120  francs 
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Recruits  are  primarily  liable  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  the  best  fitted  physically 
and  by  education  and  pecuniary  means  being  selected  for  other  arms.  In 
the  first  year  of  service  every  man  undergoes  a  recruit's  course  of  training, 
which  lasts  from  42  to  80  days,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  service 
in  the  Elite,  he  is  called  up  every  other  year  for  16  days'  training;  rifle 
practice  and  cavalry  exercise  being,  however,  annual.  The  Landwehr 
forces  are  also  called  together  periodically  for  inspection  and  exercise, 
and,  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  troops  of  a  number  of  cantons  assemble  in 
general  muster. 

The  troops  of  the  Republic  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz, : — 

1.  The  Elite,  consisting  in  general  of  •  all  men  able  to  bear  arms,  from 
the  age  of  20  to  32. 

2.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men  from  the  33rd  to  the  completed 
44th  year. 

3.  The  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  war.  This 
force  (by  a  law  of  December  5,  1887)  consists  of  all  citizens  not  otherwise 
serving,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50,  or  (in  the  case  of  ex-officers)  55. 

For  military  purposes  Switzerland  is  divided  into  8  divisional  districts 
of  approximately  equal  population,  and  the  Elite  is  organised  in  8  army 
divisions,  which  are  mainly  raised  each  in  its  own  divisional  district.  The 
Landwehr  is  not  grouped  in  divisions,  but  classified  in  the  8  divisional 
districts  to  which  the  divisions  of  the  Elite  belong.  Each  army  division 
is  composed  of  its  own  staff,  2  brigades  of  infantrj^  1  battalion  of  cara- 
biniers,  1  regiment  of  dragoons,  1  company  of  guides,  1  brigade  of 
artillery,  1  battalion  of  train,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  field  hospital,  1 
administrative  company,  the  normal  total  of  all  ranks  (including  91 
■officers  and  118  horses  of  the  Landwehr  train)  being  12,808,  with  2,284 
horses,  42  guns,  and  343  other  carriages.  The  Landwehr  is  normally  of  the 
same  strength  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers  as  the  Elite,  but  the 
cavalry  consists  of  j^^'t'^onnel  only.  The  effective  strength  of  the  Swiss 
army  on  January  1,  1890,  is  given  as  follows  : — 


- 

EHte 

Landwehr 

Landsturm 

staff  of  army 

47 

. . 



Staffs  of  combined  troops     . 

742 

248 

— 

Infantry         .... 

96,691 

64,273 

78,848 

Cavalry  . 

2,924 

2,830 

— 

Artillery 

17,702 

10,487 

3,481 

Engineers 

5,065 

1,838 

— 

Pioneers 

— 

— 

101,889 

Auxiliary  troops 

— 

— 

84,497 

Sanitary  troops 

1,985 

883 

— 

Administrative  troops 

1,234 

273 

— 

Judicial  officers,  &c. 

64 

— 

— 

Total       . 

• 

126,444 

80,796 

268,715 

The  whole  army  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the 
Confederation,  and  those  of  the  cantons.  The  Confederation  troops  are 
of  the  Elite  and  Landwehr — in  cavalry,  the  guide  companies  :  in  artillery, 
the  park  columns,  artificer  companies,  and  train  battalions  ;  all  the  en- 
gineers, and  sanitary  and  adininistrativc  troops.  The  remainder,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  infantry  and  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and  artilltry,  both  of 
Elite  and  Landwehr,  and  the  whole  of  the  Landsturm,  are  cantonal  troops. 
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and  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  cantons  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise 
provided  by  statute.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  cantons  for  the  units  of  the  cantonal  troops  (i.e.  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain),  and  by  the  Federal  Council  for  troops  of  the  Con- 
federation and  for  combined  corps.  In  time  of  peace  the  highest  com- 
mands are  held  by  colonels.  When  mobilisation  is  contemplated,  one  of 
the  colonels  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  and  is  styled  general,  but 
on  demobilisation  he  reverts  to  his  former  rank. 

The  principal  training  school  for  officers  is  that  at  Thun,  near  Berne. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soU  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 

eing  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  3iX),000  peasant  proprietors,  repre- 

•nting  a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  284  per  cent,  is  unproductive  ;  of  the  productive  area 

358  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent,  under  forest,  18' 7 

per  cent,  under  fruit,  164  per  cent,  under  crops  and  gardens.     Rye,  oats, 

and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in 

the  countn.-  is  imported.    About  22  million  gallons  of  wine  are  produced 

annnally.    At  the  last  enumeration  (1886)  there  were  in  the  country  y8,;i33 

horses,  "1,211,713  cattle  of  all  kinds,  341,632  sheep,  415,611»  goats,  3'J4,4.>1 

>wine,  of  the  total  value  of  17,J»36,880/.     In  188»,  253,665  animals  were 

imported,  of  which  35,602  were  cattle  for  farm  purposes.     The  export  of 

cheese  in  1889  was  57,307,700  lbs.,  and  of  condensed  milk  24,067,700  lbs. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of 
the  forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.   The  district 
over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  a 
tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.     It  comprises  about  428,000  hec- 
tares, or  1,070,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all 
antonal,  communal,  and  municipal  forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging 
)  private  persons  being  exempt,  except  when  from  their  position  they  are 
accessary  for  protection  against  climatic  influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted 
:iat  this  forest  area  should  never  be  reduced;  servitudes  over  it,  such 
s  rights  of  way,  of  gathering  firewood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up ;  public 
V)rests  should  be  sur\eyed,  and  new  wood  planted  where  required,  subven- 
ions  for  the  purpose  being  sanctioned.     There   have   been   bought  up 
1881-1889)  1,815  servitudes,  costing  571,521    francs;  up  to  the  end  of 
i  S89  the  cadastration  of  60,590  hectares  of  forest  had  been  executed,  and 
:i  the  year   1889   6,331,209  trees  were  plantetl.     Subventions  are  also 
_  ranted  to  the  free  forest  districts,  comprising  3,837  square  kilometres  of 
•rest.     Inmost  cantons  forest  administration  is  conducted  by  a  depart - 
lent  under  a  member  of  the  Grovernment,  assisted  by  a  chief  forester,  but 
;:i  some  by  a  committee  chosen  directly  by  the  people. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 

ndency  to  manufactiuring  industry.     In  1888  there  were  altogether  in 

Switzerland  3,767  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory  law, 

ith  159,106  workpeople.    There  were  432  cotton  factories,  with  36,238 

orkpeople;   227   silk   factories,  with  27,819  people;    180  other  textile 

actories,  with  9,121  workers  ;  factories  for  embroidery  1,139,  with  17,920 

orkers  ;  for  machinery,  249,  with  16,490  workers  :  paper,  272  with  7,356 

orkers ;  watchmaking  and  jewellery,  191,  with  12,409  workers ;  woodwork, 

234,  with   5,048   workers;   metal  works,   107,   with   4,137   workers.      On 

December  31, 1889,  there  were  3,957  enrolled  factories,  with  161,774  n-orkers. 
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Commerce. 

The  special  commerce,  including  precious  metals,  was  as  fol- 
lows in  1885-89  :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports  .... 
Exports  .... 

Francs 
756,253,164 
605,686,932 

Francs 
799,230,060 
667,423,642 

Francs 
837,034,916 
671,092,633 

Francs 
827,078,595 
673,060,648 

Francs 
954,228,624 
710,894,848 

What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (including  those  de- 
posited in  entrepots)  amounted  to  979,076,624  francs  in  1889, 
and  eii'ective  exports  (including  those  taken  out  of  entrepots)  to 
724,487,532  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  general  imports  in 
1889  was  1,532,573,128  francs,  and  exports  1,277,984,036  francs. 
The  following  table  shows  value  of  special  commerce  in  1889  :— 


Imports 


Exports 


Cottons  . 

Silk 

Wools 

Other  textiles 

Useful  metals 

Mineral  matters 

Animals  . 

Animal  products     . 

Leather  . 

Food-stuftV,   tobacco, 

and  spirits  . 
Chemicals 
Timber   . 

Clocks  and  watches 
Machinery 
Oils  and  I'ats  . 
Agricultural  products 
Literature,  science,  and 
Paper 

Glass  and  pottery  . 
Manures,  &c.  . 
Various  . 

Total  merchandise , 
Precious  metals 

Total      . 


beer, 


art 


Francs 
77,784,793 
1(54,377,890 
61,987,065 
46,720,813 
46,481,518 
42,853,556 
47,404,561 
6,695,350 
20,054,180 

230,839,270 

31,247,431 

16,955,397 

6,441,528 

15,575,261 

9,544,308 

6,740,408 

9,041,003 

5,366,947 

6,432,005 

6,474.808 

7,739.771 

866,757,863 
87,470,761 


Francs 

155,463,568 

214,743,252 

19,565,425 

17,551,592 

6,402,113 

3,471,-592 

16,310,844 

8,802,307 

8,765,431 

71,863,883 

15,600,004 

6,827,259 

98,743,194 

21,905,335 

519,861 

607,677 

6,420,057 

3,719,629 

694,318 

2,240,721 

1,613,.395 


681,831,4.57 
29,063,391 


954,228,624 


710,894,848 


In  1889  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  66,663,210  francs,  cheese 
was  exported  to  tlie  value  of  39,029,792  francs,  and  condensed  milk  to  the 
value  of  10,201,779  francs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  special  exports  and  imports 
in  the  case  of  the  leading  countries  with  which  Switzerland  did  business  in 
1889.  Being  an  inland  country,  Switzerland  has  only  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  four  surrounding  States — Austria,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany :  but  the  exports  to  other  countries,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  are  in  fact  very  important.  Much  of  the  trade  with  the 
frontier  countries  is  reallv  of  the  nature  of  transit  trade. 


—                                    j        Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Francs 

Francs 

Grermany 

270,(H)1,882  • 

184,606,237 

France    . 

2«2,3U2,30«J  ■ 

142,281,034 

Italy 

140,803,270 

53,489,323 

Austria-Hungary 

10<j,490,74l 

38,534,068 

Great  Britain 

50,780,984 

105,950,072 

Belgium . 

31,3G3,476 

10,987,630 

Russian  Empire 

2»J,  1.58^969 

12,831,133 

Holland  . 

7,877,321 

4,154,718 

Rest  of  Europe 

7,333,347 

25,689,461 

Total  Europe 

903,112,299 

578,523,676 

Africa     . 

13,182,147 

3,036,181 

Asia 

. 

7,759.140 

27,328,053 

America.         . 

29,872,915 

99,698,998 

Australia | 

1,906,123 

2,307,940 

Total      . 

1 
•         -1 

954,228,624 

710,894,848 

Internal  Commonications. 

From  official  returns,  it  apjjears  that  the  milways  open  for  public  traffic 
in  Switzerland  in  July  1890  had  a  total  length  of  3,156  kilometres,  in- 
cluding the  St.  Gothard  system.  These  are  distributed  among  more  than 
fifteen  companies,  the  Jura-Berne-Lucerne  Riiilway  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  canton  of  Bern.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  lines,  rolling  stock, 
ic,  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  929,309,727  francs.  The  receipts  in  1888 
amounted  to  82,283,477  francs,  and  expenses  to  43,8.50,883  francs. 

In  1889  there  were  in  Switzerland  814  post-offices  and  2,295  letter- 
twxes;  1,867  higher  functionaries  and  4,777  employes  (letter-carriers,  &c.). 
By  the  internal  senice  there  were  forwarded  59,186,224  letters,  l'2,h\9,27o 
lX)st-cards,  16.900,707  packets  of  printed  matter,  69,356,329  newspapers, 
and  2,141,695  sample  and  other  parcels.  In  the  foreign  postal  service 
Tliere  were  transmitted  26,119,169  letters,  6,310,643  post-cards,  and 
13,491,566  packets  of  printed  matter.  Internal  post-office  orders  were  sent 
to  the  amount  of  316,552,018  francs,  and  international  sent  and  received  to 
the  amount  of  37,053,763  francs. 

Switzerland  has  a  very  complete  system  of  tel^raphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  1  >89 
the  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  was  7,151  kilometres;  the  total  length 
Of  wire  being  17,872  kilometres.  There  were  transmitted  1.91L',^()0 
inland  telegrams,  1,194,677  international,  and  505,364  in  transit  through 
Switzerland.    Number  of  offices  1,347.     In  the  telephone  service  there  were 
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9,203  offices,  3,923  kilometres  of  line,  and  13,237  kilometres  of  wire.  The 
receipts  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  amounted  to  3,1)91,925 
francs,  and  the  expenses  to  3,41 7,693  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  December  31,  1889,  there  were  34  banks  with  a  paid-np  capital  of 
122,850,000  francs,  and  note  issue  of  156,650,000  francs.  Their  general 
balance  sheet  gave  the  following  results  :— 


Cash  and  notes         .        . 
Debts,  mortgages,  &c. 
Investments  in   funds,  land, 

&c. 

Accounts  d'ordre 
Capital  not  paid  up . 


Francs 


91,546,316 

701,817,860 
121,542,589 

10,177,293 
13,300,000 


938,384,060 


Note  issue 

Debts,  mortgages,  &c. 
Paid-up  capital,  reserve  funds, 

&c 

Accounts  d'ordre       , 
Capital  not  paid  up  .        , 


Total 


156,650,000 
605,720,446 

148,146,427 
14,567,185 
13,300,000 


.     988,384,060 


On  March  31,  1890,  there  were  35  banks  with  ajjpaid-up  capital  of 
125,268,750  francs,  and  note  issue  of  157,500,000  francs.  Cantonal  bank 
jiotes  are  guaranteed  by  18  cantons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  metric  sj'stem  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  witli  some  changes  of  names  and  of  subdivisions. 
These  and  their  British  equivalents  are  :  — 

Money. 
The  Franc,  of  10  Bafzen,  and  100  Rappen  or  Centimes. 
Average  rate  of  exchange,  25*22^  francs  =  £1  sterling. 
Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Cew#/?cr,  of  bO  Kihgramvies^wd  100  Pftin(l=\\Q  lbs.  avoidupois. 
The  Qiiintal  =  100  Kilogrammes -220  lbs.  avoidupois.     The  ^r/7(?«^  (Land) 
=  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfimil,  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into 
decimal  Grammes,  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves 
and  quarters,  named  Halhpfund,  and  Vicrtelpfund. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Switzerland  in  Great  Britain. 
Agent  and  Consul- General. — Henri  Vernet,  of  Geneva. 
Be;retarij. — Dr.  Ch.  d'Orelli  Corragioni. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extraordinirif  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Charles  Stewart 
Scott,  C.B. ;  appointcl  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  Switzerland,  May  1,  1888.' 

Secretary. — George  W.  Buchanan. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Switzerland. 

1.    OFKICIAL   PunLICATIONS. 

Eidgenossischo  Volksziihlung  vo  u  1.   December,  1898.    4.    Bern,  1889. 
Peuille  £6ddrale.    Berne,  1890. 
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Geschliftsberichte  des  Schweizerischen  Bnnilesratlis  an  die  Bandesrersammlang.  8. 
Berne,  1890. 

Message  du  Conseil  federal  a  la  Hante  Assemb'^  fe<lerale  couccrnant  le  recensement 
fed^rale  du  ler  decembre  18S0.    8.    Berne,l«.SI. 

Resultats  du  compte  d"etat  dc  la  Confederation  «ui*.«e  pour  I'ann^  1889.    4.  Berne,  1890. 

Schweizeriscbe  Stiitistik.  Heraus<regebeu  roni  Statiniscbeu  Bureau  des  Eidgenoss. 
Departments  iles  Innem.    4.    Bern,  1890. 

Statistiquo  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  Vt-tringer  en  1889.    Berne.  1890. 

Voranscblajr  iler  Schweizeriscben  Eidgenossensobaft  flir  das  Jahr  1891.  Bern,  1890. 

The  Armeil  Strenirth  of  Switzerland,  by  Colonel  C.  \V.  Bowdler  Btll;  issued  by  th« 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office.    8.    London,  1889. 

2.  Nox-Official  Publications. 

Adamt  (Sir  F.  0.),  and  Cunningham  (C.  D. ),  Tbe  Swiss  Confederation.    1889. 

Almanaob  ft-deral  snisse  pour  1890.    Berne,  1890. 

Bericbt  der  Easier  Handelskammer.  Basel,  1890. 

Bericht  Ub-^r  Handel  und  Industrie  Ton  Zilricb.    ZUrich,  1890. 

Grob  (C),  Sammlung  neucrGesetze  nnd  Verordnnngen.  nebst  statLstischen Uebersichten 
Uberdas  gesanuute  Unterrichtswesen  in  der  Schweiz  Im  Jabr  1886.    Zurich.  1887. 

Gro/?  (George).  Letters  on  the  Politics  of  Switzerland.    8.     London.  1876. 

Mar/uin  (H. ),  Notes  ct  documents  siu:  Tinstniction  populaire  en  Suisse.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Officieller  Katalog  der  Schweizerischen  Lindesausstellung.    Ziirich,  1883. 

Rapport  du  chemin  de  fer  du  Gotbarfl.    ZUrich,  1886. 

Wirth  (Max),  Allgemeiiie  Beschreibung  und  Statistik  der  Schweis.  Im  Terein  mit 
gegen  60  Schweizeriscben  Gelehrtcn  und  Staatsmlinneru  herausgegeben.  3  vols.  8. 
Zurich,  1871-75. 
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Kinf/. — George  Taboa  ;  hcir-prcsumptiv',  Taupa  Hau,  great-grandson 
of  the  King. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  one  half  of  nobles  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  and  half  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 

There  arc  treaties  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  archipelago  comprises  three  contiguous  groups  of  islands,  called 
respectively  Tonga,  Haapai,  Vavau,  and  lies  between  15°  and  2S^  30' 
south,  and  173°  and  177'^  west.  Area.  374  square  miles ;  population,  21,000, 
and  about  400  foreigners.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  Imports.  1889,  49,109/., 
of  which  25,172^.  were  British;  exports,  1889,  84,17.">Z.,  of  which  43,628/. 
were  British,  as  against  1  o,548Z.  and  38,259^.  German.  The  princij  al  articles 
of  imports  are  in  the  following  order: — Drapery,  1 ;  meats,  2;  timber,  3; 
breadstufFs,  4;  ironmongery,  5;  the  first  being  three  times  the  value  of  any 
other  of  this  trade.  60  per  cent,  comes  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand  ;  12 
per  cent,  comes  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  11  per  cent,  comes  from 
Germany.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  exp-^rts  are  copra,  and  are  .-ent  to  : 
I,  Lisbon ;  2,  Falmouth ;  3,  Queenstown,  in  vessels  proportionately  as 
follows:  German,  53  per  cent. ;  Norwegian,  24;  Swedish,  12;  British,  11. 
British  tonnage  entering  the  group  was  31,957,  as  against  21,991  German. 

In  July  1890  the  late  Premier,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Baker,  was  prohibited 
by  H.B.M.  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  from  being  in  Tonga 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  his  presence  having  been  proved  to  be  inimical 

the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Pacific:  this  order  has  given  the 
reatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  King  and  people,  over  whom  he  had 
3ng  exercised  an  oppressive  influence. 

B..B.M.  Dej>uty-Comrni$sioner  and  Vice-Consul. — R.  B.  Leefe. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TRIBUTABY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 

Reigning  Sultan. 

Abdul-Hamid  II.,  born  September  22,  1842  (15  Shaban 
1245),  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V., 
August  31,  1876. 

Children  of  the  Sultan. 

I.  Mehemmed-Selim  EfFendi,  born  January  11,  1870.  II. 
Zekie  Sultana,  born  January  12,  1871.  III.  Ndime  Sultana, 
born  August  5,  1876.  IV.  Abdul- Kadir  EfFendi,  born  February 
23,  18-78.  V.  Ahmed  Eifendi,  born  March  14,  1878.  VI.  Ndile 
Sultana,  born  1883.  VII.  Mehemmed  Burhaneddin  EfFendi, 
born  1885.  t«>:^ 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Sultan. 

T.  Mohammed  Murad  Effendi,  born  September  21,  1840 ;  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  May 
30,  1876  ;  declared  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  suffering  from  idiocy, 
and  deposed  from  the  throne,  August  31,  1876. 

II.  DjcmiU  Sultana,  born  August  18,  1843;  married,  June  3,  1858,  to 
Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  sou  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha. 

III.  Mehemmed- liesliad  Effendi,  born  November  3,  1844  ;  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne. 

IV.  Medihie  Sultana,  born  November  21,  1851  ;  married  to  the  late 
Mahmud  Pasha,  son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

V.  Suleiman  Effendi,  born  November  21,  18G0. 

VI.  Fckinie  Sultana,  born  January  26,  1861. 

VII.  Wahieddiii  Effendi,  born  January  12, 1862. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fourth,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  Sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
By  the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the  crown 
is  inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants  of 
Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  Harem.  The  Harem  is  con- 
sidered a  permanent  State  institution.  All  children  born  in  the 
Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of  slaves,  are  legiti- 
mate and  of  equal  lineage.     The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  liis  eldest 
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son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater 

age. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centuries 
to  contract  regular  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free  will,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
the  majority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  design 
nates  a  certain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  'Kadyn,'  or  Ladies  of  the 
Palace,  the  rest,  called  '  Odalik,'  remaining  under  them  as  servants.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  '  Haznadar-Kadyn,'  has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  through  the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  '  Kyzlar- 
Agassi,'  has  the  same  rank  as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  pre<'edence  if 
present  on  state  occasions. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  A.D.,  when  they  migrated 
from  Tartary  into  Armenia,  but  they  only  came  into  prominence  about 
lOoO  A.D.  Under  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  they,  under 
the  name  of  Othman  Turks,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  pUcts  in 
Asia,  captured  Nicea,  and  made  Brussa  their  capital  (1326). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  in  1080,  when  boy 
of  2,000  crossed  the  Bosphorus  to  assist  the  Emperor  Botoniates.  against 
his  rival.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  reduce<l  Thessaly, 
JIacedonia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  were  acknowledged  the  rulers  of  nearly  all 
Western  Asia.  Constantinople  was  first  besi^ed  by  the  Turks  in  1392, 
but  was  not  taken  till  1453.  It  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Mohammed  II.,  its  conqueror,  then  proceeded  to  subdue  Trcbizoiuii 
Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Illyria,  and  the  Morea. 

Under  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  I.  Egypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria,. 
Circassia,  and  Moldavia  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  In  1522  Solyman  I. 
subdued  Rhodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested  Vienna.  This 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  terri- 
tory under  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000  .square 
miles.  Ever  since,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has  waned.  In  151>5  the  Turks 
were  driven  out  of  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  out  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  176y  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  eiwling  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Crimea,  the  extension  of  tlic  Rus.>;ian 
frontier  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  the  partial  independence  of  the  Danubiaxk 
principalities,  and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  a  free  passage 
for  their  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles. 

In  1806  war  with  Russia  wa.*:  again  resumed,  and  resulted  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Russian  frontier  to  thePruth  (1812).  The  Greek  war  for  inde- 
pendence (1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  foreign  Powers, 
in  the  loss  of  that  kingdom.  In  1833  Russia  was  successful  in  arresting 
the  progres.s  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  the  hold  of  Turkey  over 
Egypt  was  from  that  time  nominal.  By  the  Treaty  of  1841,  Turkey  was 
virtually  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  guaranteedS 
its  integrity  and  independence.  In  1854  war  was  declared  by  Russia,  but 
although  assisted  by  England  and  France,  and  successful  in  its  warlike 
operations,  Turkey  derived  no  benefit  from  it.  In  1858  Moldavia  and' 
Wallachia  united  to  declare  what  was  practically  their  independence.  The' 
war  against  Russia  in  1876  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Bulgaria,  Eastemi 
Koumelia,  Thessaly,  and  a  strip  of  Eastern  Armenia,  also  in  the  entire- 
independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Aiistria  and  of  Cyprus  by  England. 
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12<)9 
1326 
1360 


'The  Thimdcr- 


1389 
1402 
1413 
1421 

1451 
1481 
1512 

.  1520 

.  1566 

,  1574 

.  1595 

.  1603 

1617-1618 


Murad  IV.,  «  The  Intrepid ' . 

1623 

Ibrahim       .... 

1640 

Mohammed  IV.  . 

1649 

Solyman  II. 

1687 

Ahmet  II 

1691 

Mustapha  II.      . 

1695 

Ahmet  III. 

1703 

Mahmoud  I.        .         .         . 

1730 

Osman  11.    . 

1754 

Mustapha  III.     . 

1757 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

1774 

Selim  III 

1788 

Mustapha  IV.     . 

1807 

Mahmoud  II.      . 

1808 

Abdul-Medjid     . 

1839 

Abdul-Aziz 

1861 

Murad  V. 

May  20— Aug.  31 

1876 

Abdul-Hamid  II. 

1876 

The  followinof  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the 
thirty-four  sovereigns  who  ruled  Turke\-  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  reigning  house  : — 

House  of  Othman. 

Othman 

Orchan 

Murad  I. 

Bajazet  I. 
bolt '        . 

Interregnum 

Mohammed  I.     . 

Murad  II 

Mohammed  II.,  Conqueror 
of  Constantinople   . 

Bajazet  II.  ... 

Selim  I 

Solyman   I.,   '  The   Magni- 
ficent '     .        .         .        . 

Selim  II 

Murad  III. .         .     '  . 

Mohammed  III. 

Ahmet  I.     . 

Mustapha  I.  "^ 

Osman  I.        / 

The-  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  leported  at  from  one  to  two 
millions  sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown 
domains,  the  income  from  whicli  contributes  to  the  revenue.  Tlie  finances 
of  the  civil  list  have  of  late  been  put  into  order,  but  are  still  reported  to 
be  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  Court  and  Harem,  number- 
ing altogether  over  five  thousand  individuals.  The  amount  charged  to  the 
Budget  of  1880  was  P.  62,747,116  for  the  Palace,  and  P.  23,750,212  for 
the  Crown  princes.     Total,  about  785,000Z. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the  Mahometan 
relis^ion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Prophet.  Next 
to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  '  Multeka,'  a  code  formed  of  the 
supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  sentences 
and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are  binding  upon  the 
Sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another  code  of  laws,  the 
'  Cahon  nameh,'  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  from 
a  collection  of  '  hatti-sherifFs,'  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  his 
predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedience,  but  merely  as  an 
emanation  of  human  authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the 
'  Sadr-azam,'  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Govern- 
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ment,  and  the  '  Sheik-ul-Islam,'  the  head  of  the  Church.  Both 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  -with  the  nominal  con- 
currence of  the  '  Vlema,'  a  body  comprising  the  clergy  and  chief 
functionaries  of  the  law,  over  which  the  '  Sheik-ul-Islam  '  presides, 
although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly  functions.  Con- 
nected with  the  '  Ulema  '  are  the  '  Mufti,"  the  interpreters  of  the 
Koran.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theologians, 
and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  and  science  who 
may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal  civic  function- 
al ies  bear  the  titles  of  Effendi,  Bey,  or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European 
States,  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
Governments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  *  Hatti-Huma- 
youn'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of 
November  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  of  reform 
appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  Government  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  is  President  of  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  corresponds  to  the  British  Cabinet.  The  Medjliss- 
i-Hass  consists  of  the  following  members,  besides  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster, namely  : — 1.  Tlie  Sheik-ul-Islam  ;  2.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  3  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs  ;  4.  The  Minister  of 
"War  ;  o.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ;  6.  The  Minister  of  Marine  ; 
7.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  8.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  ; 
9.  TheMinister  of  Justice  ;  10.  The  Ministerof  Public  Instruction ; 
1 1 .  The  Minister  of  Evkaf  {fondations pierises)  ;  1 2.  The  President 
of  the  Council  of  State  ;  13.  The  Grand  Master  of  Artillery. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  Vilayets,  or  govern- 
ments, and  subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces,  and  Kazas,  or 
districts.  A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  who  is  held  to  represent 
the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  provinces  and  districts  are  sub- 
jected to  inferior  authorities,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
principal  governor.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Vilayets 
has  been  frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  All 
subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are  eligible  to,  and  may 
fill,  tlie  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable 
for  trial  (in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned) 
to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul.  Foreigners  who  own 
real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in  ques- 
tions relative  to  their  landed  property.     Cases  between  foreign 
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and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  courts,  a  dragoman 
of  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial  be 
according  to  the  law  ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if  against 
the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulate.  Cases  between  two 
foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are  tried  in  the  court  of 
the  defendant. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States 
nominally  subject)  may  be  estimated  at  1,652,542  miles,  axid  its 
total  population  at  about.  33,360,000,  viz.  : — 


Square  Miles 

Inhiibitants 

Immediate  possessions : — 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa  (Tripoli) 

Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Ronmelia)  au- 
tonomous province     ..... 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novibazar — 
under  Austria-Hungary     .... 

Samos — tributary  principality 

Egypt   

63,850 
729,170 
398,873 

4,790,000 

16,133,900 

1,000,000 

1,191,893 

21,923,900 

37,860 

23,570 

210 

400,000 

3,154,375 

1,504,091 

41,156 

6,817,265 

Total     .... 

461,640 

11,516,887    1 

1,652,533 

33,359,787    i 

The  census  of  the  population  taken  up  in  1885,  but  still 
incomplete  for  the  provinces  marked  with  an  asterisk,  gives  the 
following  results  : — 


Vilayet 

Males 

Females 

Total        j 

Ewope : — 

J 

Adrianople 

403,201 

375,402 

778,603  . 

Salonica 

505,470 

460,838 

966,308  1 

*  Monastir     (approximate     subdi- 

vision of  sexes) 

254,930 

243,000 

497,930 

*  Janina 

269,306 

243,910 

513,216 

*  Scutiiri  (Albania) 

52,033 

50,786 

102,819 

*  Kossova 

335,651 

225,631 

661,282 

Constantinople  (city)  . 

508,814 

364,751 

873^65 

Total  (Europe)      . 

2,829,405 

1,964,318 

4,293,72a 
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Vilayet 

1        Haleg 

Females 

!        Total 

1   Asia  : — 

t 

i         Adana 191,129 

175,998 

i      367,127 

j         Angora 

. 

450,129 

347,233 

797,362 

j         Bronssa 

463,477 

442,087 

905,564 

]         ym.vrna  (Aidin) 

653,1»U1» 

610,440 

;   1,264,349 

Sivas    . 

402,220 

415,575 

'      877.795 

Trebizond    . 

526,576 

476,702 

1,(X)3,278 

Castamouni 

470,a52 

447,335» 

917,691 

Karassi 

206,112 

191,577 

397,689 

Serfitche 

101.150 

}»0,401 

191,551 

Van      . 

r,S,831 

37,;>93 

106.824 

Syria    . 

412,684 

411,534 

824,218 

*  Erzeroam     . 

295.78H 

255,562 

.=551,345 

*Bitlis   . 

154.366 

1 22,532 

276,998 

*  Diarlxjkir     . 

I«1,83S> 

143,496 

305,335 

'      *  Mossul 

ll'.»,i)4« 

^noretunjs) 

1 19,946 

♦  Bajrdad 

lH'.»,45y 

») 

139,459 

*  Harpout        . 

175,440 

151,365 

326,805 

*  Aleppo 

386,295 

370,007 

756,302 

*  Konia  (Caramanu 

0    . 

383,783 

363,319 

747,102 

*  Dersim 

30,042 

24.499 

54,541 

*  Jerusalem    . 

122,338 

110,831 

233,169 

*Lor       . 

3,350 

3,296 

6,646 

*  Archijielagro 

113,879 

108,936 

222,815 

Total  (Asia)  . 

• 

!  6,093,039 

5,302,822 

11,393,961 

N^o  census  has  been  taken  of  the  provinces  of  Yemen  and  of 
Hecijaz,  forming  the  Turkish  part  of  Arabia,  nor  of  Tripoli  and 
Beiigazi  in  Africa. 

The  ethnological  statistics  of  the  popnlation  are  not  yet  accurately 
known.  In  the  European  provinces  under  immediate  Turkish  rule,  Turks, 
(of  Finno-Tataric  race%  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  nume- 
rous, and  constitute  70  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented 
are  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews, 
Circassians.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  with 
some  four  million  Arabs,  besides  Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other  races.  The  following  are  the  re- 
turns for  Constantinople,  arranged  in  order  of  religious  beliefs,  ^iz. : — 

Mussulmans,  384,910;  Greeks,  152,741;  Armenians,  149,590;  Bul- 
garians, 4,377;  Roman  Catholics  (native),  6,442;  Greek  Latins,  1,082; 
Protestants  (native),  819;  Jews,  44,.361 ;  Foreigners,  129,243.  Total, 
873,565. 

The  estimated  populations  of  the  other  largest  towns  are  as  follows  : — 
Adrianople,  100,000 ;  Salonica,  60,000 :  Monastir,  45,000  :  Scutari,  30,000  ; 
Janina,  20,000;  Smyrna,  200,000:  Damascus,  200,000;  Bagdad,  180,000; 
Aleppo,  120,000;  Erzeroam,  60,000;  Kaisarieh,  60,000;  Mossul,  4.>,000 ; 
Sana,  50.000;  Sivas,  48,000;  Mecca,  45,000;  Trebizond,  45,000;  Adana, 
13,000;  Diarbekir,  40,000 ;  Broussa,  35,700  ;  Angora,  30,000;  Van,  30,000; 
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Jedda,  30,000  ;  Jerusalem,  28,000  ;  Konieh,  25,000  ;  Chios,  25,000  ;  Bitlis, 
25,000 ;  Canea,  15,000  ;  Tripoli,  30,000. 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (Christian),  and  has  a 
special  government.     Its  population  is  reckoned  at  450,000. 

Religion  and  Education. 

The  adherents  of  the  two  great  religious  creeds  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  reduced  in  its  limits  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  are  estimated  to  consist 
of  sixteen  millions  of  Mahometans,  and  of  five  millions  of 
Christians.  The  Mahometans  form  the  vast  majority  in  Asia, 
but  only  one-half  of  the  population  in  Europe.  Recognised  by 
the  Turkish  Government  are  the  adherents  of  seven  non- 
Mahometan  creeds — namely  ;  1.  Latins,  Franks,  or  Catholics, 
who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the  empire,  and  proselytes 
among  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  others ;  2.  Greeks  ;  3. 
Armenians ;  4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans  ;  5.  Maronites, 
under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount  Lebanon  ;  6.  Protestants, 
consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armenians ;  7.  Jews. 
These  seven  religious  denominations  are  invested  with  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Bishops 
and  Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  the  '  Chacham- 
Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  consequence  of 
those  functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinates  to  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam.  Their  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  Imperial  irad^.  A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  meaning  a  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the 
right  of  officiating  in  religious  services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  in  Turkey.  Not  only  may  officers  of  the  State  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  rites,  but  any  member  of  the  congregation, 
who  has  the  requisite  voice  and  is  of  reputable  character,  may  be 
desired  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imam,  and  either  recite  verses 
of  the  Koran  or  lead  in  prayer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Koran  constitutes  the  code  of  law  and  charter  of  rights,  as  well 
as  the  religious  guide,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  interpreters  of  the  law. 

There  is  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mahometan  world  ;  in  1888-89,  58,537  arrived  by  land  and 
81,450  by  sea,  against  28,251  and  68,G89  on  the  previous  year. 

The  Koran  and  Multeka  encourage  public  education,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  public  schools  liave  been  long  established  in  most 
considerable  Turkish  towns  ;  wliile  '  medresses,'  or  colleges,  with 
public  libraries,  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  mosques.     But  the  instruction  afforded  by  these  estiiblish- 
ments  is  rather  limited. 

The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2,120,  of  which  379 
are  in  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected 
with  the  mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  sup- 
plied gratis.  The  private  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  (church),  previous  to  the 
war  of  1878,  was  30.200,000  piastres  (251,000/.)  per  annum,  but  thev  have 
now  been  reduced  to  20,000,000  piastres  (166,000/.)-  The  expens'es  are 
reckoned  at  15,000.000  piastres  (125,000/.).  The  stipend  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
7,031,520  piastres  (59,000/.),  and  those  of  the  Naibs  and  Muftis  7,876,640 
piastres  (66,000/.),  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  of  the 
Evkaf  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  landed  property  which  has  been  be- 
queathed it,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Vacouf.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  urban  property  of  the  Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Vacouf.  Purchasers  of  property  of  this  description  pay  a  nominal  annual 
rent  to  the  Evkaf ;  but  should  they  die  without  direct  heirs  the  property 
reverts  to  the  Ciiurch.  The  amount  paid  direct  by  the  State  to  the  Evkaf 
in  1880  (the  last  regular  budget)  was  6,910,240  piastres  (57,000/.).  The 
budget  for  the  same  year  shows  the  following  amounts  as  paid  by  the  State 
for  religious  purposes : — Toward  the  expenses  of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
pre.-^ents,  13,1.39,529  piastres  (109,000/);  for  the  public  reading  of  the 
Koran  12,747,395  pia.<tres  (106,00<D/.)  ;  subvention  to  Tek6s  (monasteries), 
776,250  piastres  (6,500/.). 

Finance. 

An  official  report  from  the  British  Emliassy,  dated  September 
1883,  estimates  the  gross  revenue  at  13,686,000/.,  and  expendi- 
ture 14,089,000/.  An  estimate  for  1883-84  gave  the  receipts 
at  £T1 6,31 3,006,  and  expenditure  £T16,223,016,  including 
£T4, 187,005,  as  a  balance  available  for  the  State  creditors. 
For  1889  the  Budget  Committee  returned  the  following  figures  for 
the  financial  vear  from  March  1888  to  March  1889  : — Revenue 
£T18,500,00b  ;  expenditure  £-Ti' 1,400,000  ;  deficit  £T2,900, 000. 
The  deficit  for  1889-90,  estimated  at  £T1, 700,000,  was  met 
by  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  War  Department  to  i;T5, 500,000, 
the  Ordnance  Department  to  i;T800,000,  those  of  the  Navv  to 
£T600,000,  by  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Budgets  of  other 
Ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the  Priority  and  other  debts 
into  4  per  cents.  '  The  Budget  for  1890-91  has  not  yet  (Dec.  1890) 
been  estimated.    (For  details  see  Year-book,  1886,  p.  505.) 

According  to  an  international  arrangement  cf  1881,  the  debt 
was  reduced  to  106,437,234/.  The  Government  agreed  to  hand 
over  to  an  international  commission  the  excise  revenues  of 
Turkey,  to  be  administered  by  them  entirely  separate  from  the 
other  Government  administrations.  The  decree'  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  the  capital  and  capitalisation  of  arrears  of  the  Otto- 
man loans  therein  enumerated,  and  authorised  a  conversion  of 
the  debt  by  the  Council  of  Administration  in  accord  with  the 
Government.     The  Council  consLsts  of  six  members,  representin"- 
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England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Priority 
Obligations  of  the  Galata  bankers,  the  English  representative 
acting  for  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  bondholders.  The  decree  pro- 
vides for  the  application  of  the  produce  of  the  conceded  revenues, 
on  the  13th  of  March  and  13th  of  September  of  each  year,  to 
payment  of  interest  and  amortisation  of  the  debt,  subject  to  the 
preferential  deduction  for  22  years  of  JT590,000  for  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Obligations  (Priority 
Bonds)  (see  Year-book  for  1888). 

The  following  table  gives  the  year  of  issue,  nominal  capital, 
the  interest  per  cent.,  and  the  issue  price,  of  the  foreign  loans  of 
Turkey  : — 


Year  of 

Nominal 

Inter- 

Issue 

Year  of 

Nominal 

Inter- 

Issue 

Issue 

capital 

est 

price 

Issue 

capital 

est 

price 

£ 

Pr.cent 

Per  cent. 

& 

Pr.  cent 

Percent 

1854 

3,000,000 

6 

85 

1870-72 

31,680,000 

3 

45 

1855 

5,000,000 

4 

102* 

1871 

6,700,000 

6 

73 

1858 

5,000,000 

6 

85 

1872 

11,126,200 

9 

98} 

1860 

2,037,220 

6 

62i 

1873 

27,777,780 

6 

58} 

1862 

8,000,000 

6 

68 

1865-74 

87,924,640 

5 

50 

1863 

6,000,000 

6 

72 

1877 

5,000,000 

5 

62 

1864 
1865 

2,000,000 
5.773,680 

6 
6 

72 
66 

1869  . 

22,177,220 

6 

60* 

Total     . 

228,196,740 

Of  the  above,  those  of  1854,  1871,  and  1877  (Defence  Loan) 
were  secured  on  the  Egyptian  Tribute,  payable  to  Turkey ; 
that  of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  England. 

Since  September  1882  interest  has  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  reduced  capital  value.  Bonds  for  3,311,920Z.  of  Group  I., 
Series  A,  loans  have  been  redeemed  by  the  action  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
for  1,706,000Z.  of  the  Priority  Loan.  Both  interest  and  amortisation  will 
increase  when  the  Powers  determine  the  amount  payable  by  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Greece,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  net  amount  of  the  revenues  collected  is  as  follows  : — 


1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 


£1,780,421 
1,724,979 
1,731,638 
1,702,938 


1886-87 
1887-88  , 
1888-89  , 
1889-90  . 


£1,604,277 
1,659,889 
1,732,510 
1,860,033 


The  gross  amount  of  the  revenues  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  debt, 
which  were  collected  during  the  years  1888-89  and  1889-90,  was  as  follows  ; 


- 

1883-89 

1889-90 

- 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Excise 

Salt  mono|)oly  . 

Stamp  flues 

Fisheries  . 

Silk  tithes 

Tobacco  monopoly  . 

£201,502 

630,307 

150,340 

38,573 

23,496 

681,818 

£202,237 

650,417 

109,139 

38,841 

36,710 

681,818 

Contribution,  Cyprus. 
Do.        Eastern 
lloun>ciia 
Tumbeki     (Persian) 

Tobacco      , 
Arrears 
Tobacco  Titho  . 

118,182 

138,205 

45.455 

3  023 

63,SM 

93,268 
138,205 

4S,46B 

4,836 
71.036 

f?  116  962 
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A  consolidation  of  the  various  loans  (excepting  the  Railway  Bonds, 
14,211,407^.)  has  been  carried  on  under  a  twofold  form — first,  that  of 
registration ;  second,  that  of  conversion.  By  the  former,  which  was  pre- 
liminary to  conversion,  bonds  proportionate  to  the  reduction  of  the  capital 
of  each  loan  were  withdrawn,  and  the  remainder  returned  with  a  new 
coupon-sheet  attached  thereto ;  by  the  latter,  the  bonds  were  exchanged 
at  their  reduced  value  against  the  new  Converted  Bonds.  The  various 
loans  are  consolidated  in  four  series,  \-iz. : — Series  A,  7,183,872/.,  represent- 
ing loans  of  1858  and  1862;  Series  B.  10,241,048^.,  representing  loans  of 
1860, 1863,  and  1872  ;  Series  C,  30,832,511/.,  representing  loans  of  1865, 1869, 
and  1873  ;  Series  D,  43,1168,396/.,  representing  the  General  Debt.  The  Con- 
version commenced  on  November  20,  1884,  and  was  closed  on  May  13, 1888. 
The  amounts  converted  (Sept.  12, 1890)  were  consolidated  as  follows : — 

£ 

Series  A 7,109,180 

„      Less  redeemed  by  purchase      .      1,206.700 

5,902,480 

Series  B 10,039,580 

„     C 30,535,120 

„     D 43,631,600 

Total    .        .        .    90,108,780 

leaving  an  outstanding  balance  of  910,300/.,  of  which  50,420/.  represents 
the  equivalent  of  Registered  Bonds  not  converted,  and  859,880/.  that  of 
Unregistered  Bonds  and  coupons  not  presented  for  conversion  up  to  May  13, 
und  accordingly  cancelled. 

For  the  detail-s  of  the  arrangement,  see  Year-book  for  1888. 

The  position  of  the  loans  not  entering  into  the  Conversion  arrangement 
was,  on  June  30, 1889, as  follows:  1854, 1,657,050/.;  1855,2,195,900/.;  1871, 
5,378,700/.;  1877  (Defence  Loan),  4,433,700/.  There  is  in  addition  the 
war  indemnity  to  Russia  of  32,000,000/.,  which  by  negotiation  it  has 
been  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  320.0(X)/.  per  annnm  without  interest. 
The  revenues  of  the  Province  of  Konia  have  been  assigned  as  guarantee  for 
this  annual  payment,  bnt  in  January  1890  the  Ottoman  Government  was 
£T686,734  in  arrears  in  meeting  its  engagements.  In  1890  a  conversion  of 
the  5  per  cent.  Priority  Loan  was  effected  by  the  issue  of  7,827,260/.  privi- 
leged 4  per  cents. 

A  further  conversion  was  also  made  of  the  Dahlias  and  the  Sehim 
Annuities  by  the  issuo  of  4,545,0(X)/.  Consolidation  4  per  cent.  Bonds. 

In  virtue  of  an  Irade  ilatwl  ^lay  29,  1886,  the  Government  compounded 
its  debt  towards  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  for  stock  of  £'T4,500,000, 
which,  along  with  stock  for  iT2,000,000  required  for  State  purposes,  is 
now  issued.  The  stock  was  identical  in  type  with  the  Priority  Bonds,  bear- 
ing interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  had  a  progressive  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  in  the  open  market. 

An  annuity  of  £T390,000,  to  result  from  the  customs  of  the  Vilayets  of 
Adrianople,  Salonica,  Brous.sa,  Aidin,  and  Syria,  is  affected  to  this  purpose. 
The  Government  assigns  its  paiticipation  in  the  profits  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  towards  an  increase  of  the  Redemption  Fund.  The  sum  of 
£T1,000,000  was  also  obtained  in  1888  from  Baron  Hirsch  in  exchange  for 
certain  railway  privileges,  and  a  further  sum  of  i'Tl,188,000  in  1889  as  an 
award  for  claims  on  the  railway. 

The  internal  debt  now  consists  of  £T7,500,000  •  Tasfig  Bonds,'  bearing  no 
interest,  bnt  rec  ived  by  the  Government  for  arrears  in  taxes,  Szc,  up  to 
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the  year  1882:  £11,140,000  owing  to  savings  banks,  £T500,000  advanced 
by  the  Pension  Fund  Department,  £T130,000  by  the  agricultural  banks, 
£T838,000  in  bonds,  £T500,000  through  old  forced  loans.  Interest  on 
these  advances  is  very  irregularly  paid. 

Defence. 

I.  Frontiers. 

Turkey  occupies  the  South-Eastem  corner  of  Europe  and  the 
Western  portion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considerably  modified 
of  late  years.  European  Turkey  has  for  frontier  States  in  the 
north,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia.  The  frontiers  are  mountainous  towards  the  east,  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Turkey  is  formed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.  Its  southern  limits  are  formed  by 
Thessaly,  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  boundaries  to  the  west  are  the  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Its  limits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans- Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  on  the 
Russian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 

II.  Army. 

According  to  the  existing  system,  the  army  consists  of  the 
Nizam  or  regular  army,  two  bans  of  Redif  or  Landwehr,  and 
the  Mustahfiz  or  Landsturm.  Non-Mahometans  are  not  liable 
to  military  service,  but  have  to  pay  an  exemption  tax,  about  six 
shillings  per  head  per  annum,  levied  alike  on  males  of  all  ages. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  on  all  able-bodied  Mahometans  wlio 
have  reached  the  age  of  20.  By  the  recruiting  law  of  1887  mili- 
tary service  is  rendered  obligatory  for  all  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  excepting  only  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs, 
which  still  retains  its  privilege  of  exemption  from  military  service. 

The  conscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Those  who  can  claim  no  reason  for  exemption. 

2.  Those  who  are  infirm,  sole  supports  of  families,  or  who  are 
exempt  for  various  special  reasons. 

The  1st  class  is  again  divided  into  two  classes,  called  1st  and 
2nd  levies  (Tertib). 

As  many  men  as  are  required  to  till  the  ranks  of  the  stand- 
ing army  are  taken  for  the  1st  levy,  and  go  through  twenty 
years'  service,  six  with  the  Nizam  and  first  reserve  (Ikhtiyats), 
eight  years  in  the  Redif,  and  six  in  the  Mustahfiz  or  Landsturm. 
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The  men  of  the  2nd  le\'y  have  to  undergo  six  to  nine  months' 
drill  with  a  Nizam  battalion  in  the  first  year  of  their  service, 
and  thirty  days'  drill  at  their  homes  in  every  subsequent  year. 
They  are  also  liable  on  emergency  to  be  called  to  join  the  Nizam. 
Thus  all  the  able-bodied  Mahometan  population  will  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  military  training,  and  it  is  expected  that  when 
the  system  is  in  working  order  the  Ottoman  Government  will  be 
able  to  put  at  least  800,000  trained  men  into  the  field. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  seven  military  districts  or  circumscriptions, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  are  situated  respectively  at — 1.  Constantinople  ; 
2.  Adrianople ;  3  Monastir ;  4.  Erziogian  ;  5.  Damascus  ;  6.  Baghdad  ;  7. 
Sanaa  (the  Yemen). 

Each  of  the  first  six  circumscriptions  furnishes  a  corps  darmee  to  the 
Nizam,  and  one  each  to  the  first  and  second  ban  of  the  Retlif  :  the  seventh 
circumscription  furnishes  no  Kedif  ;  and  the  Nizam  corps  is  principally  re- 
cruited from  the  other  circumscriptions. 

The  artillery  force  was  newl5-  divided  in  1886-87  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  regiment  to  each  of  the  tirst  six  corps  d'arm^.  Each  of  the 
tirst  six  corps  d'arm^e  comprises  2  divisions  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  of 
2  regiments,  2  battalions  of  chasseurs,  3  brigades  of  cavalry  of  2 
regiments  each,  2  regiments  of  artillery,  and  should,  when  complete,  also 
contain  1  battalion  of  pioneers,  1  battalion  infantry  train,  3  companies 
artillery  train,  1  telegraph  company,  and  1  sanitary  section  ;  but  these  latter 
are  as  yet  only  partially  formed.  Each  infantry  regiment  has  4  bat- 
talions of  a  war  strength  of  830  officers  and  men,  but  in  time  of  peace  con- 
taining from  300  to  500  men.  Each  artillery  r^ment  has  a  strength  of  12 
field  batteries,  and  2  or  more  mountain  batteries  (6  guns  to  a  batterj'). 

The  seventh  army  corps  (Yemen)  has  the  same  infantry  organisation 
as  the  other  corps,  hut  has  no  cavalry,  and  only  3  batteries  field  and  3  bat- 
'  cries  mountain  artillery. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  are  all  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  the 
•rdnance  Department  (Tophane)  has  under  its  orders  12  batteries  field, 
2  mountain  batteries,  and  8  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  besides  13 
companies  of  engineers. 

There  is  also  a  local  force  in  the  island  of  Crete  composed  of  2  r^- 
ments  of  infantry  of  3  battalions  each,  and  a  battalion  of  garrison  artillery. 

There  is  also  a  local  division  in  Tripoli  composed  of  17  battalions  infan- 
try, 10  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  3  batteries  of  field  artillery. 

The  above  form  the  permanent  army,  and  comprise  264  battalions  of 
infantry,  189  squadrons  of  cavalry,  101  tetieries  field  artillery,  36  batteries 
mountain  and  29  battalions  garrison  artillerj-,  4  battalions  infantry  train, 
14  battalions  of  artificers,  3  battalions  tire  brigade,  22  companies  of  engi- 
neers, 2  sanitary  companies,  and  1  telegraph  company,  with  a  total  nume- 
rical force  of  9,810  officers  and  149,000  men. 

III.  Navy. 

The  fleet  of  war  of  Turkey  has  in  recent  years  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  sale  of  some  of  its  best  ships  to  England- 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1890  it  consisted  of  Lt  large  armour-clad 
ships,  a  river  monitor,  2  river  gun-boats,  27  torpedo  gun-boats, 
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25  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  boats,  1 
torpedo  school-ship,  2  frigates,  1  spar-deck  corvette,  1 1  despatch 
gun- vessels,  6  gun-boats,  17  despatch- vessels  and  yachts,  6 
despatch-boats,  5  river  transports,  besides  coal-ships,  wooden  tugs, 
«fec.  Many  of  them  are  of  wood  and  of  old  make.  There  are 
building  1  ironclad,  3  torpedo-cruisers,  1  gun- vessel,  and  5  sea-going 
torpedo-boats  and  2  corvettes.  The  1 5  large  armour-clad  ships  com- 
prise 7  sea-going  frigates  and  8  corvettes  for  coast  defence.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  (Nov.  1890)  ordered  a  new  ironclad  in 
Great  Britain.  The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  principal 
armour-clad  ships  (all  iron)  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  1890  :— 


Name  of  Ironclad 


Barbette  Ships : — 
Assar-i-Tefvik    . 

Assar-Shefket    . 

Idjlal-Lieh 

Nedj'mi-Shefket 

Central  Battery  Ships ; 
Avni-Iilah . 
Fethi-Boulend  . 

Ham  idle  h  . 

Mi'soudiye . 
Muiii-i-Zaffer     . 
Moukadetn-i-Hair 

Broadside  Ships : — 
Azizieh 


Mahmoudieh 


O    QJ  ^ 

g  a  ^c 


1868  '     8 


Orkanieh   . 


Osmauieh  .        . 

Monitor :  — 
Hafiz-Ilahman   . 


1868 
1870 
1868 

186'.) 
1870 

1885 

1874 
1869 
1872 


1864 


1864 


1865 


1864 


18G8 


12 
6 
9 


H 


4 

4 

12 
4 
4 


]  14  I    7-ton  (■ 
t   1       4-ton  J 


Weight 


12-ton  \ 
4-ton  / 
6|-ton\ 
12-ton/ 
12-ton  \ 
4-ton/ 
6i-ton\ 
12-ton  J 

12-ton 
12-ton 
1 2-ton  \ 
4 -ton  J 
18-ton 
12-ton 
12-ton 


12-ton 
9-ton 
7-ton 
4 -ton 

14i-ton] 
9-ton  \ 
7-ton  1 

12-ton  ] 
9-ton  ( 
7-ton  ( 
4-ton  J 

12-ton  1 
9-ton  [ 
7 -ton  ( 
4-ton  J 

6  J -ton 


3,100 
1,650 
1,850 
1,900 

2,4.50 
4,200 

4,500 

6,820 
2,5.50 
3,000 

3,735 


c 
M 

Tons 

4,680 

13-3 

2,046 

11-3 

2,228 

13-3 

2,046 

11-3 

2,.380 

12-2 

2,760 

140 

6,530 

13-0 

8,760 
2.380 

13-5 
12-5 

2,760 


6,400 


3,735 

6,40(t 

\-2o 

3,735 

6,400 

12-0 

3,735 

6,400 

120 

800 

2,500 

120 
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The  largest  armour-clad  ships  of  the  Turkish  nav\  are  the  two  frigates, 
the  Mesoudiye  and  the  Hamid'ich.  These  two  frigates  were  built  on  some- 
what similar  designs,  but  the  Hamidieh  is  the  smaller.  The  Jdesoudiye  is 
332  feet  long,  with  extreme  breadth  of  59  feet.  She  is  constructed  on  the 
central  battery  principle,  and  has  on  the  main  deck  a  12-gun  batter}-, 
148  feet  long,  the  armour-plates  of  whicli  are  12  inches  thick  at,  and  10 
inches  thick  above,  the  water-line.  The  bow  also  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
fitted  with  a  ram  of  great  strength,  adapted  to  pierce  an  opponent  below 
the  armour  in  the  most  vulnerable  part.  Forward,  under  the  foreca^^tle, 
were  two  6^-ton  guns,  firing  ahead,  and  under  the  poop  aft  was  one  gun  of 
the  same  calibre,  but  these  have  been  removed  for  snialler  Krupp  guns. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  land  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  ar.d  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three 
in  the  reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif .  The  nominal  strength  of  the  na\-y  is 
6  vice-admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  vice-captains,  228 
lieutenants,  187  ensigns,  and  39,000  saiLirs,  besides  9,460  marines.  The 
Budget  of  1880  estimates  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navj-  at 
81,154,650  piastre.-^. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure — 
namely,  1st,  as  *Miri,'or  Crown  lands  ;  2nd,  as '  Vacouf,'  or  pious 
foundations  ;  3rd,  as  *  Mulikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants  ;  and  4th,  as 
'  Miilk,'  or  freehold  property.  The  first  description,  the  'miri,'  or 
Crown  lands,  which  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown.  The  Government  grants 
the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over  the 
land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  tliree  years  it  is  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  second  form  of  t'^nure,  the  '  vacouf,'  was  insti- 
tuted originally  to  proWde  for  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the 
education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection  of  mosques  and  schools  ; 
but  this  object  has  been  set  aside,  or  neglected,  for  several 
generations,  and  the  '  vacouf '  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  ofiBcials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the 
'  malikaneh,'  was  granted  to  the  spahis,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in 
recompense  for  the  military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  here- 
ditary, and  exempt  from  tithes.  Tiie  fourth  from  of  tenure,  the 
'  miilk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent. 
Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  \-illages,  is  '  miilk,'  which  the  peasants  purchase  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation, 
owing  principally  to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance, 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  induce- 
ment to  the  farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own 
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use,  or  in  his  immediate  proximity.  The  agi'icultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  further  crippled  by  custom  dues  for  the 
exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part 
is  very  fertile ;  the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds, 
cotton,  figs,  nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Coffee, 
madder,  opium,  gums  are  largely  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  ii  million 
acres  of  the  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation. 

Since  the  ravages  produced  by  the  phylloxera  in  France,  Turkish  wines 
have  been  largely  exported  to  that  country  ;  20,3u8,521  litres  in  1887-88,  at 
an  average  cost  of  31  francs  the  hectolitre. 

The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  those  of  France,  but 
restrictive  regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly 
deprived  of  its  timber.  About  21  million  acres  are  under  forest,  of  which 
3|  million  acres  are  in  European  Turkey. 

The  culture  of  .silkworms,  although  still  important,  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, owing  to  disease  among  the  worms.  Q'he  value  of  cocoons 
produced  in  1887-88  was  i556,4.50Z.,  and  of  raw  silk  764,450Z.  Most  of  the 
silk  produced  is  exported,  but  some  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  native 
dress  material. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  empire  are  restrictive,  though  the  country  is 
rich  in  minerals,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  bitumen,  sulphur,  salt, 
alum  ;  coal  especial  I}-  is  abundant,  but  hardly  worked. 

The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Bosphorus 
alone  represent  a  value  of  upwards  of  250,00()Z.  The  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean produces  excellent  sponges. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into 
utensils  for  household  purposes.  Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for 
•glass  manufactories,  paper  mills,  and  textile  looms.  Carpets,  which  consti- 
tute  a  considerable  article  of  export  (about  150,000Z.),  are  made  on  hand- 
looms,  and  so  also  are  a  number  of  light  materials  for  dress. 

Commerce. 

All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  except  tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies  ;  there 
is  also  an  export  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  native  produce  if  sent 
abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent,  if  sent  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another. 

Turkey  is  (Dec.  1890)  negotiating  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other  Powers,  and  it  ^Droposes 
removing  the  export  custom  duty  of  1  per  cent.,  and  building 
Bonded  Warehouses  in  some  of  the  principal  seaport  towns  of  the 
Empire. 

Articles  destined  for  schools,  chnrcrK's,  embassies,  consulates, 
as  w^ell  i  s  agricultural  machines  and  the  plant  for  railways,  are 
free  of  duty. 

The  following  table  gives  (100  ]Mastres=£Tl),  according  to 
the  Turkish  Custom  House,  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Turkey 
in  1887-88  and  1888-89  (March  13  to  March  12)  according  to 
countrise  : — 
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Tobacco  exported  abroad  is  not  included  in  this  table ;  the  Director  of 
the  General  Debt  states  that  the  quantity  exported  in  1884-^5  amounted 
to  8,913,088  kilos.,  in  1885-86  to  11,521,126  kilos.,  in  1886-87,11,688,052 
kilos.,  in  1887-88,  10,373,217  kilos. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  whole  of  t]ie 
Turkish  Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Great  Britain  during  the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1889 


\       £       \       £       \       £       \       £       \       £       ■ 
Exports  from  Turkey  4,680,637  4,154,720  3,736,9874,242,075  5.265,373, 

Imports  of  British  produce  6,132,795  5,904,531  5,634,341 15,073,662  6,160,534' 

Among  the  articles  of  export,  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  corn,  in  1880,171,422/.;  in  1884.1,474,042/.:  in  1885,960,401/  : 
in  1887,  132,053/. ;  in  1888,  545,029/. ;  in  1889,  855,695/.;  wool  and  goat's 
hair,  925,308/.  in  1885;  1,326,148/.  in  1SS6 ;  955,378/.  in  1887;  931,910/ 
in  18S8  ;  1,116,985/.  in  1889;  valonia  (dve-stuff),  395,885/.  in  1885  • 
389,541/.  in  1886  ;  358,245/.  in  1887  :  401,2467.  in  1888  ;  429,869/.  in  1889  • 
opium,  420,461/.  in  1885;  2.39.662/.  in  1886  ;  252,399/.  in  1887 ;  342552/.  in 
1888;  259,579/.  in  1889  ;  fruit,  chiefly  rasins  and  figs,  787,162/  in  1885  • 
651,559/.  in  1886 ;  851,047/.  in  1887;  771,3.>3/.  in  1888;  844..j06/.in  1889.' 
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The  most  important  ai-ticle  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  manufactured 
cotton.  Tiie  imports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  3,688,9U7Z.'  in  1889 ; 
cotton  yarn,  848,i52Z. ;  woollens,  ;-550,879Z. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
285,825Z. ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  So,02ll. ;  coals,  2()5,649Z. ; 
machinery,  111,04")^.,  in  the  year  1889. 

The  principal  exports  and  imports  for  1888-89  are  as  follows  : — 


1                          Exports,  1888-89 

Imports,  1888-89 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Raisins     . 

201,747.874 

Sugar 

125,951,266 

j  Mohair     . 

60,535,847 

Cotton  thread   . 

107,122,000 

'  Opium 

80,431,110 

Cotton  prints    . 

1     97,069,819 

Haw  silk  . 

80,200,166 

Linen  stulfs 

:     43,097,502 

Cocoons    . 

33,337,930 

Woollen  „ 

11,983,255 

Wheat      . 

79.744,917 

Cotton  and  linen  stuffs 

25,393,361 

Maize 

11,924,644 

Sheeting    . 

1     52.761,861 

Cotton 

36,953,.583 

Cashmere  . 

25,751,736 

Valonia    . 

54,408,974 

Cloth 

32,399,569 

Wool 

56,271,947 

Muslin 

31,009,339 

.  Coffee      . 

95,345,266 

Cottee 

1     95,345,266 

Skins 

44,977,731 

Flour 

59,043,922 

Figs 

42,307,139 

Wlieat 

99,347,464 

Nuts 

13,861,579 

Live  animals 

28,661,806 

Oranges  and  lemons 

11,272,977 

Petroleum 

51,355,885  i 

Dates 

17,938,750 

Leather 

22,930,003 

Dried  fruit 

13.923,473 

Bar  iron     . 

37,735,536  1 

Wines 

15,291,749 

Carpets 

17,649,419 

Chemicals 

24,091,317 

Skins 

14,720,547 

Sesame     . 

13,776,278 

Chemicals 

18,603,347 

Olive  oil  . 

40,571,819 

Butter 

19,384,681 

Beans  and  lentils     . 

15,262,147 

Coal  .... 

14,998,112 

Carpets    . 

19,627,984 

Glass 

12,309,590 

Soap 

8,289,177 

Timber 

18,971,635 

Minerals  . 

29,112,627 

Spirits 

12,560,736 

Seeds 

15,529,674 

Confectionery . 

13,573,806 

Gum  tragacanth 

4,512,800 

Butter      . 

9,873,836 

Corn 

30,333,012 

The  imports  into  Tripoli  in  1889  were  valued  at  282,100/.,  and  exports 
328,000/. ;  a  third  of  the  import  trade  and  two-thirds  of  the  export  trade 
are  with  Great  Britain. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empii(-,  according  to  Lloyd's 
Register,  in  1890  consisted  of  94  steamers  (each  of  100  tons  or  upwards)  of 
71,607  gross  tons,  and  813  sailing  vessels  of  158,170  tons.  In  1888-S!)  (March 
to  fiebrnary)  the  Ottoman  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  were 
visited  by  177,150  vessels  of  31,319,354  ton.s,  those  of  the  Red  Sea  by  3,612 
vessils  of  435,309  tons,  and  those  of  tl-.c  Persian  (Julf  by  1,261  vessels  of 
179,607  tons.  Constiiniinople  alone  was  visited  b\-  36,057  vessels  of 
11,001,875  tons,  of  which  6,641   vessels   of  6,992,665' tons  were  English. 
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Arrangcfl  according  to  order  of  flag,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  visited 
the  Mediterranean  ports  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  were  as  follows  : — ; 
English,  12,198,578;  Ottoman,  5,141,936;  Austro-Hungarian,  3,627,til'l ; 
French,  2,857,332;  Greek,  2,605,745 ;  Russian,  1,91)9.579  :  Italian,  1,250,983; 
Egyptian.  773,059;  Swedish,  356,352  ;  German,  185.593;  sundrie«.  3'i2,576. 

In  1888-89  (March  1  to  February  28)  15,819  vessels  of  10.460,363  ton* 
entered  the  Dardanelles ;  of  these  6,444  vessels  of  7,034,837  tons  were 
JJritish. 

In  1889,  554  vessels  of  272,019  tons  entered  the  port  of  Tripoli. 

Internal  Communications. 

hincc  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey  has  been  in  direct  railway  commani- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  lines  start  from  Constant inoj^e 
and  from  Salonica.  From  tois  latter  port  is  now  the  nearest  route  to 
Egypt. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  15,000  miles.  The 
number  of  telegraph  offices  amounted  to  671  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  various  lines  in  Europe  (including  Bulgaria)  and 
Asia  which  were  open  for  traflic'in  1890 : — 


Lines  of  B«iliray 


iLeuKtb, 
EiiKlish 
'    Miles 


Lines  of  Bailmv 


Leiwth, 
;   Hiled 


European  Turhej : — 
Constantinople  to  Adrianople 
Adrianople  to  Sarcmby 
Salonica  to  Uskub 
Uskub  to  Mitrovitza     . 
Kulleli  to  Degeaghatch 
Tirnova  to  Jamboli       .         .  j 
Banjalouke  to  Novi      .        .  I 
Zenica  to  Brod     .        .        . ! 


210 

152 

150 

75 

70 

65 

64 

118 


Atlatic  Turkey . 
Scutari  to  Adabazar 
Smyrna  to  Sevdikeni 
„        „  Seraikeni 
,,        „  Alasher 
Mersina  to  Adana 


92 

9 

144 

105 

42 


392 


Total,  European  Turkey  . !     904 


Total,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Total,  Turkish  Empire  . ,  1,296 


There  are  1,150  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire  (Europe  and  Asia). 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures  of  Turkey. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  th© 
British  equivalents,  are : — 

Monet.  £  t.  d. 

The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidie   .        ,        .0  18  -064 

Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira 0    0  216 

„         „    beshlik-altilik  and  metallic 

averaging  105  to  the  Lira       .        .        ,        ,00  2-06 

Large  accounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down 
in 'purses 'of  500  Medjidie  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras.  The  'purse'  is 
calculated  as  wortti  4Z.  10«.  sterling.  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  de- 
based silver  currency — which,  however,  it  is  stated,  is  being  gradual!  v  with- 
drawn— to  wliich  were  added,  during  the  years  1876  ti  1881,  60tVK)0,0tJO 
piastres  of  paper  money,  known  as  caime ;  but  being  refused  bv  tl  e 
Government,  owing  to  its  depreciation,  it  became  in  the  end  of  merely 
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nominal  valne,  and  altogether  refused  in  commercial  intercourse.  Tlie 
copper  currency  was  likewise  repudiated,  owing  to  its  depreciation.  The 
beshlik-altilik  and  metallic  currenry  wa.s  reduced  by  decree  to  half  its 
coined  value.  The  former  is  now  being  called  in  (1889).  Foreign  silver 
coins  circulate  freely  in  the  empire,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  it,  wliile  silver  is  in  excess  of  tlie  requirements  of  trade.  This  de- 
preciation is  further  accounted  for  V)y  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  Turkey,  and  by  the  large  amounts  of  gold  which  have  to  be  yearly 
exported  for  the  payment  of  the  funded  debt  and  the  purchase  of  warlike 
ammunition. 

Tlie  present  monetary  system  of  Turkej'  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  on  which  account  the  name  of  Medjidie  is 
fi'equently  given  to  the  Lira,  the  unit  of  the  system. 

Old  Weights  and  Measuees. 


The  Ol-e,  of  400  drams . 

„    Almud    .... 

„    Jiilvh      .... 

44  Okt's=l  Cantar  or  Kintal 
39-44  Okes        .... 
180  0/ies  =  1  TcJieM 
1  mieh  =  20  Okes 
816  Xilehs     .... 
The  Andazc  Ccloth  measure) . 

„    Ars/iin  (land  measure)   . 
.  „    Dbn'tim  (land  measure)  . 


2-8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1-151  imperial  gallon. 

0-9120  imperial  bushel. 

125  lb.  avoirdupois. 

1  cwt. 

511-380  pounds. 

036  imperial  quarter. 

100  imperial  quarters. 

27  inches. 

30  inches. 

40  square  paces. 


The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being 
definite  weights  rather  than  measures.  100  killows  are  equal  to  12-128 
British  imperial  quarters,  or  85-266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the 
metric  system,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  they 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke  =  kilogramme,  batman  -  10 
kilogrammes,  cantar=  100  kilogrammes,  tcheki=  1,000  kilogrammes,  shinik 
=  decalitre,  kileh  =r  hectolitre  (2-75  bushels),  evlek  =  are,  djeril  =  hectare 
(2-47  acres),  arsliin  =  metre,  nul  =  kilometre,  farsang==  10' kilometres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  wciuhts  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals  ; 
metric  weights  will  become  universally  obligatory  in  January  1892. 


TRIBUTARY    STATES. 

I.  BULGARIA. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxony,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  andl'rincess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of 
King  Louis  Philippe),  born  Feb.  20,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887;  assumed  the 
government,  August  1 4,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who 
abdicated  Sept.  7,  188(5.  The  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not  j-et 
(January  1890)  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  Great  Powers.  On 
January  13,  IHSC!,  Prince  Alexander  was  appointed  Governor  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  which  was  thus  united  to  Bulgaria,  though  the  union  has  not 
yet  been  recognised  hy  the  Powers. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Constitution  of  1879  that  'the  Prince  must  resido 
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permanently  in  the  principality.  In  case  of  absence  he  must  appoint  a 
Regent,  who  will  have  his  rights  and  dnties  determined  by  a  special  law. 
The  princely  title  being  hereditary  falls  on  the  eldest  son.  In  case  the 
Prince  succeeds  in  his  minority,  a  Regency  will  be  appointed  until  his 
majority.'  By  amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in 
1883  a  Regency  is  to  consist  of  three  regents,  two  to  be  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly.  When  the  heir-apparent  comes  of  age  the  National 
Assembly  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  civil  list. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
signed  July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  1  of  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria 
should  be  '  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the 
suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  It  will  have  a  Christian 
Government  and  a  national  militia.'  Art.  3  ordered,  'The  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and  confirmed  by  the 
Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  No  member  of  any  of  the 
reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  European  Powers  can  be  elected  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely  dignity,  the  election  of  the 
new  Prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same 
forms.'  On  January  31,  1886,  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia  were  united 
under  one  government. 

Eastern  Roumelia  (sine?  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878.  It 
was  to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan , 
under  conditions  of  administrative  autonomy.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  1 7  that 
'  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Koumelia  shall  be  named  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  with  the  assent  of  tie  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five  j-ears.'  On  September 
17, 1885,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  the  Governor  de- 
posed and  sent  out  of  the  province,  and  the  union  of  the  latter  with  Bulgaria 
proclaimed.  As  the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  tlie 
representatives  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the 
latter  months  of  1885,  the  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  188(5,  re- 
cognised the  following  changes  in  the  state  of  the  province  : — The  govern- 
ment of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  be  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Mussulman  districts  of  Kirjali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  to  be  re-ceded 
to  the  Porte.  A  commission  to  be  named  to  examine  the  Organic  Statute 
in  order  to  modify  it  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
and  local  needs.  The  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Treasury  to  be  considered 
at  the  same  time.  The  other  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  remain 
intact. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  rectification  of  the  Organic 
Statute — chiefly  as  concerned  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs — 
was  undertaken  by  a  Turco- Bulgarian  commission  sitting  at  Sofia.  Its 
labours  were,  however,  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which 
overthrew  the  Prince  on  the  night  of  August  20,  1886. 

The  pro\-ince  has  since  for  all  purposes  formed  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  is 
under  the  administration  at  Sofia,  which  is  now  the  only  recognised  capital, 
Philippopolis  being  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  the  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a 
single  Chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria.  The  members 
of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
to  every  10.000  of  the  population,  '  counting  both  sexes.'  The  duration  of 
the  Assembly  is  three  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the 
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Prince,  when  new  elections  must  take  place  within  four  months.  The 
Assembly  in  1883  assented  to  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  second 
Chamber. 

The  executive  power  is  vested,  under  the  Prince,  in  a  Council  of  six 
ministers — namely,  1.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship;  2. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  ;?.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  i.  Minister  of 
Finance ;  5.  Minister  of  Justice  ;  and  6.  Minister  of  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,360 
English  square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Koumelia)  i:i,oOO 
square  miles.  The  total  population  of  the  whole  Principality,  according  to 
a  census  taken  Jaijuarj-  1,  1888,  was  3,154,375—1,605,389  males,  l,o48,".l8(> 
females;  of  the  total,  960,441  represent  South  Bulgaria  (E.  Koumelia). 
Bulgaria  has  been  redivided  into  22  districts  (including  the  six  districts  of 
Eastern  Koumelia).  Of  the  total  population  in  1888,  2,320,250  are  Bulgars, 
607,319  Turks,  58,338  Greeks,  23,546  Jews,  50,291  gipsies,  1,069  Russians, 
4,699  Servians  and  other  Slaves,  2,245Germans.  Of  the  population  2,432,154 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  State  religion,  668,173 
iire  Mahometans,  18,539  Catholics,  24,352  Jews.  The  present  capital  of 
the  Principalitj^  is  the  city  of  Sofia,  with  a  population  of  30,428.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Philippopolis  (capital  of  Eastern  Koumelia),  33,442  ; 
Varna,  with  a  popidation  of  25,256 ;  Shumla,  with  23,161 :  Kustchuk, 
with  27,198  ;  Slivno,  20,893  ;  Stara-Zagora,  16,039  ;  Tatar- Bazarjik,  15,659  ; 
Sistova,  12,482;  Plevna,  14,307;  Silistria,  11,414;  Tirnova,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bulgaria,  with  11,314;  and  Widdin,  with  14,772  inhabitants. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  On  February  1,  1890,  there 
were  2,626  persons  in  prison  for  serious  oltences. 

Instruction. 

In  1890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys  and 
42,206  girls  as  pupils.  The  total  number  of  boA's  of  school  age,  is  275,756 ; 
■of  girls,  261,968.  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  of 
2,OuO,000  lev.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  About  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write. 
There  is  a  university  at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns, 
including  four  for  girls,  besides  several  lower  middle- class  schools.  There 
is  a  free  public  library  at  Sofia. 

Finance. 

The  budget  for  1891  was  estimated  at  80,478,700  levs  (francs)  revenue, 
and  79,299,233  levs  expenditure.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are— Army 
20,617,435  levs.  Interior  8,335,430  levs.  Public  Debt  13,078,618  levs.  Finance 
13,820,732  levs.  Public  Instruction  5,140,985  levs.  Public  Works  7,722,243 
levs.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are — direct  taxes  39,952,000  levs,  customs 
and  excise  15,893,500  levs.  The  public  debt  consists  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Russian  occupation,  21,700,000  levs,  to  be  extinguished  in  1896  ;  a  loan  of 
50,000,000  levs  in  1887  ;  a  loan  of  30,000,000  levs  in  1889  ;  besides  whicli 
Bulgaria  has  also  imdertaken  to  pay  i.'T  118,040  as  the  annual  amount  of 
the  Eastern  Koumelian  Contribution,  and  £121,000  in  settlement  of  arrears 
under  this  head. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  and  the  share 
of  the  Turkisli  debt  which  Bulgaria  shoiild  pay  to  Turkey  should  be  fixed 
by  an  agreement  between  the  signatory  Powers.  So  far  (Dec.  1890)  no 
amount  has  been  fixed  upon. 
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Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  bv  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
cept on  the  east  (bordering  on  the  Dobmja),  separates  it  from  Roumania  ; 
here  are  the  three  important  fortresses  of  Widdin,  Rustchuk,  and  Silistria. 
Varna  is  a  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Shamla  westward  in  the  interior. 
On  the  west  Balgraria  is  bordered  by  Servia,  and  in  the  south-west  and 
south  by  Turkey  Proper. 

Military  8er\ice  is  obligatory.  The  army,  which  since  the  revolution  of 
rhiiippopolLs,  in  1885,  includes  the  Eastern  Roumelian  forces,  is  composed 
of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  of  2  battalions  aod  1  depot  battalion  each  ; 
4  regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  the  Prince's  escort,  0  regiments  of  artillery, 
having  4  field- batteries  of  4  guns  and  120  men  (8  guns  in  time  of  war), 

2  depots  of  artillery  and  1  bavtery  of  siega  artillery.  1  regiment  of  engi- 
neers of  2  battalions,  1  company  of  discipline.    The  army  is  divided  into 

3  divisions,  consisting  of  2  brigades  each.  The  pease  strength  is  about 
35,800  officers  and  men,  and  the  war  strength  about  125,00J.  The  deet 
consists  of  3  ships  of  war,  10  steam  sloops  with  guns  of  small  calibre,  and 
2  torpedo  boab?.     The  penonnel  consists  of  12  officers  and  331  men. 

Frodaction  and  Industry. 

The  principal  agricultural  jiroluct  is  wheat,  whicli  is  largely  exported. 
Wine,  tobacco,  and  silk  are  also  produced,  and  attar  of  roses  largely  maiiu- 
facturetl.  Then- .ire  (18S3)  4.4VJ.OO:)  acres  under  com,  794,.50o  meadow, 
489,9(X)  pasturage,  nn.oOD  vineyard,  6,.500  tobacco,  5,050  roses.  Of  the 
total  area  25  per  cent,  under  cultivation.  In  1888  there  were  in  Bulgaria 
6,872,000  sheep,  1,201,000  goats,  and  .395,000  pigs.  There  are  728,(KX> 
acres  under  forest.  The  wool  is  exported  chiefly  to  Austria,  while  the  tiner 
qualities  are  shipped  to  France. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  the  Principality  are  iron  and  coal. 
Deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Widdin, 
Travna.  Moshino,  near  SoSa,  and  between  Varna  and  Balcbick  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  article  of  trade  is  wheat.  The  other  exports  consist  of 
wool,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  tlax.  and  timber.  The  principal  imports 
are  textile  manufactures,  iron,  and  coals.  The  value  of  the  imp«3rts  oi  the 
whole  Principality  in  1887  was  64,587,185  levs,  and  exports  44,801,000  levs; 
in  1888  imports  66,358,497  levs,  exports  63,508,009  levs. 

The  followin?  table  shows  the  trade  bv  c^untHf^s  for  1889  : — 


Country 

Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

1 

1          Country 

Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

1 

Levs 

Levs' 

Levs 

Levs 

j  Great  Britain 

21,193.374 

12,595.444 

Switzerland  . 

929,961 

1,.503 

jVu-stria. 

22,492,177 

.3,558,284 

Servia   . 

962,547 

358,184 

Turkey . 

9,778,456 

30,5.'55,910 

United  States 

59,554 

— 

France  . 

3,448,796 

18,390.317 

Greece  . 

154.472 

1,232, 12( 

Russia  . 

4,532.297 

84,669 

HolLind 

16,758 

— 

Germanv 

3,910,820 

1,234,368 

Various 

— 

8,108,337 

;  Roumania     . 

2,339,439 
1,085,286 

1,590,607 
1,647,459 

i 

1  Italv     . 

j  Belgium 

'   1,965,308 

1.223,874 

72,869,245 

80,-581,076 

lleT=l  franc. 
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The  export  of  grain  from  Bulgaria  alone  in  1889  was  valued  at 
45,841,000  levs,  mainlj'  to  Turkey,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  live  stock 
at  6  million  levs. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  exports  from  Bulgaria  to 
Great  Britain  in  1889  were  valued  at  242,100Z.,  and  imports  from  Great 
Britain  of  British  produce,  at  81,170Z.  ;  the  chief  export  was  wheat, 
210,495^.,  and  the  piincipal  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  cottons, 
valued  at  51,115^.,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  14,55GZ. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna  in  1888  was  256  of 
274,261  tons,  and  cleared  255  of  274,015  tons— chiefly  Austrian ;  at 
Bourgas,  653  of  101,657  tons  entered,  and  same  number  cleared. 

Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)  has  507  miles  of  railway. 
Railways  have  been  constructed  so  a?  to  connect  Sofia  with  Constantinople 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgrade  and  the  general  Eiiropean  system  on  the 
other.  There  are  .360  miles  projected  (1890)  and  ports  being  constructed 
at  Varna  and  Bourgas.  There  were  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)  2,800 
miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1889  ;  the  number  of  messages  was  714,140 
in  1889.  There  were  116  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the  number  of 
letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  was  7,035,000. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  and  Varna ;  its  capital  is  400,000/., 
provided  by  the  State,  a  reserve  fund  of  30,000/.,  and  16,000/.  notes  in 
circulation.  The  Ottoman  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Philippopolis,  and  in  each 
district  there  is  an  agricultural  bank  under  control  of  the  Government. 
There  are  nickel  and  bronze  Stotinkr  (centimes),  silver  coins  of  |,  1,2,  and 
5  levs  (francs)  ;  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 


II.  SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  principality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  December  11, 1832. 

The  ruling  Prince  is  Alexander  Karatln'odoH,  born  1833,  appointed  1885. 

Area  180  square  miles;  population  (1890)  44,661.  There  are,  besides, 
13,500  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  614  foreigners, 
of  whom  565  are  Greeks.  In  1889  there  were  289  marriages,  ijlJ.'iO  births, 
670  deaths. 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  30,  of  the  inhabitants 
professing  it. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1889-90  was  3,388,572  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture the  same.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  exports  for  1889  were  valued  at  17,846,931  piastres,  and  imports 
15,697,210  piastres.  The  chief  exports  were  raisins  7.919,000  piastres, 
hides  1,363,000  piastres,  wine  3,288,000  piastres,  oil  306,000  piastres.  The 
chief  imports  were  wheat,  flour,  textiles. 

In  1889,  4,541  vessels  of  257,420  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port,  440 
out  of  899  steamers  being  British.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  iEland 
were  342  of  7,813  tons. 

In  1889,  50,375  letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  and  20,053 
parcels,  &c.    The  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  was  8,398. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  TtKKEY  IS  Great  Britaix. 

Ambaisador. — Rastem  Pasha,  accredited  December  7,  1885. 

Councillor  of  Emhauy. — Morel  Bey. 

Secretary. — Hamid  Bey. 

Xatal  Attache. — Lieutenant-Commander  Djemal  Effendi. 

Coiuul- General. — Emin  Eflfendi. 

There  are  Consnlar  representatives  of  Turkey  at  the  following  places : — 

Contuh- General. — Liverpool,  Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Malta. 

Cormilt  or  Vice-Contuh. — Birmingham,  Dublin,  Jersey,  Newcastle-on- 
Tvne,  Colombo  (Ceylon),  Gibraltar,  St.  Louis  (Mauritius),  Point  de  Galle, 
Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Sun- 
derland, Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain*  is  Turket  a.nd  European  Depesdekcies. 

Ambatiadi'T.—mght  Hon.  Sir  William  A.  White,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
appointed  Agent  and  Consul-General  for  Roumania,  May  '2,  1878;  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  March  3,  1879 ;  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  January  1,  1887. 

Secretary. — Edmund  D.  V.  Fane. 

Military  Attache.— Colonel  H.  C.  Chermside,  C3.,  C.M.G. 

Commercial  Attache  (Asiatic  Turkey). — Edward  Fitzgerald  Law. 

Caruvil- General  and  Judge. — Sir  J.  H.  Fawcett,  K.C.M.G. 

Bulgaria. — British  Agent  and  Cnn-ntl- General  at  Sojia. — Nicholas 
Roderick  O'Conor,  C.B.,  C.M.G. ;  appointed  January  1,  1887. ' 

At  Sofia  there  is  also  a  Vice-Consul  and  Consular  Assistant,  and  a  Con- 
sul at  Philippopolis. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — 
CoKSuh- General. — Bagdad,  Beyrout,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Tripoli. 
Consuh  or  Mce- Consult. — Bengazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Bnssora,  Da- 
mascus, Bosna  Serai,  Crete  (Island),  Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Kurdistan.  Samos, 
Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Brussa,  Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch, 
Candia,  Van,  Burgas,  Ruschuk,  Varna,  Rhodes,  Scala  Nuova. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Turkey. 
I.  Official  Publications. 

Salnamg  1306.  Official  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire  for  1889-90.  8.  Constantinople, 
1890. 

Report  of  the  Health  Officer,  published  annually. 

Report  by  3ir.  Oodfrev  Blout  on  the  Finances  of  Turkey,  in  '  Reports  of  H.K.'s  Secretaries 
«f  Embassy."    Part  I.    1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Turkey.    1876.    FoL  pp.  577.    London,  1877. 

Correspomlence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkev,  1888-89 
C-5,723  foL     Umdon.  1889. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany.  Auftria.  France,  Italy.  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East,    Signetl  v.t  Berlin,  July  13,  1878.    FoL    London,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jaeo  on  the  History,  Rerenue,  a.nd  Taxation  of  the  Hejaz,  in  Part  XL  of 
'  Reports  of  HJXI.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.'     London,  18as. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  from  Turkey  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Uskup-Vranja  Railway  in  So.  26  ;  on  the  Hother-of-pearl  Fisheries  in 
Ko.  28  ;  on  Sative  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Erzeroum,  in  Ko.  36  of  •  Reports  on  Subjects  of 
General  Interest."  18S7. 

Bulgaria.  Re|>ort  on  Trade.  Finance,  Population,  4c,  of  Bulgaria  in  1889.  "So.  752  of 
*  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reverts.'    London,  1890. 

IlertsUt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.    PubUshed  annually.    London,  1891. 

Trade  of  Turkey  with  Great  Britain ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  Foreign  Couutries  and  British   Possessions,  for  the  year    38S9.'     Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publicatioxs. 

lifith  (Marquis  of),  OI)?ervations  on  Bulg.irip.n  Affairs.    8.    Loudon,  1880. 

/iow«  (Ami),  La  Turquic  d'Europe.     4  vols.     8.     Paris,  1840. 

Bouike  (E,.),  Turkisli  iJebt.  Report  by  Kt.  Hon.  Robert  Bourke,  M.P.,  to  the  English 
and  Dutcli  Boiidhfilders.     London,  January  1882. 

Cmlhnd  (V.),  Menioraiiduni  on  the  Historv  of  tlie  Turkish  Debt  since  1881. 

Camphell  (Hon.  Dudley).  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.    London,  1877. 

Clark  (Edson  L. ),  The  Racej  of  European  Tnrkej' :  their  History,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
pects.   8.    New  York,  1879. 

Creasy  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  beginning  oi 
tlieir  Empire  to  the  present  time.     New  ed.    8.    London,  1882. 

Dnris  (E.),  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1879. 

Dunn  (Archibald  J.),  Tlie  Rise  and  Decay  of  Islam.    8.    London,  1877. 

Farley  (J.  Lewis),  The  Decline  of  Turkey.    8.     London,  1876. 

Freeman  CEdwurd  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe:  its  Nature,  its  Crowth,  and  its 
Decline.    8.    London,  1877. 

GeaJt/  (Grattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Goehleii  (J.  V.),  Die  Bevolkeruiig  der  europUischen  Turkey.     8.    Wien,  1S6G. 

Hafiz  Htisseyn  (Effendi),  Hadikat-ul-dschevanii.  Description  of  the  Mosques,  Higb 
Schools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.    Constantinople,  1864-6G. 

Hertslet  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  and  Tariffs  between  Great  Britain  and  Turke.v. 

Heuschling  (P.  P.  X.  T.),  L'Empire  de  Turquie  d'aprtis  ses  derniers  traites.  8.  Bru.xelles, 
1859. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  in  theEastern  Question.  Oxfi)rd,1885. 
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III.  EGYPT. 

(Kemi — i\llSR.) 

Reigning  Khedive. 

Mohamed  Tewfik,  born  Nov.  19,  1852  ;  the  son  of  Ismail  I.  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  June  26, 
1879.     Married,  Jan.  18,  1873,  to   Princess   Emineh,  daughter 
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of  El  Hamy  Pasha,  son  of  Abbas  Pasha.  Offspring  of  the 
union  are  two  sons,  Abbas,  heir-apparent,  born  July  14,  1874, 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  born  in  1876,  and  two  daughters,  Khadigeh- 
Hanem,  bom  in  1879,  and  Naemet-Hanem,  bom  in  1881. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egvpt  is  the  sixth  ruler  of  the  dvnasty  of 
^lehemet  Ali,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made  himself,  in 
1811,  absolute  master  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of 
his  father  and  pre<lecessor,  Ismail  I. — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure 
of  the  British  and  French  Governments,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the 
Imperial  Hatti-Sheriff  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  five  great  European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary."  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Egypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those 
to  the  throne  of  Turkey.  The  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  hLs  immediate 
successors  was  the  Turkish  one  of  '  Vali,'  or  Viceroy;  but  this  was  changed 
by  an  Imperial  finnan  of  May  21,  1866,  into  the  Persian- Arabic  of 
*  KhidC'wi-Misr,'  or,  as  more  commonly  called,  Khedive.  By  the  same 
firman  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil  list  from  376,000Z.  to 
720,000/.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Eg^-pt  was  made  direct  from 
father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest 
heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  granted  to  Ismail  I.  the 
hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were — 

Bom  Died  Beigned 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynastT    1769        1849  1811-48 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemet  .        .       '.     1789         1848    June -Nov.  1848 
Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet    .        .     1813         1854  1848-54 

Said,  son  of  Mehemet        .        .        .1822         1863  1854-63 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim       .        .        .     1830  —  1863-79 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egyjrt  lias  an  annual  allowance  of  100,0002L, 
and  his  son,  the  heir-apparent,  10,000/. 

Goveminent  and  Constitution. 
The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
subject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Kliedive.  From  i879  to  1883  two 
Controllers-General,  appointed  by  France  and  England,  had  con- 
siderable powers  in  the  direction  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  country 
(Khedivial  Decree,  November  10,  1879).  In  the  summer  of 
1882,  in  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened, 
subdued  the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive. 
In  this  intervention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
result,  on  January  18,  1883,  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree 
abolishing  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
place  of  the  Control  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of 
England,  appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose 
concurrence  no  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial 
adviser  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he 
is  not  an  executive  officer. 
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The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  departmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows: — 1.  President — 
Interior  and  Finance ;  2.  Justice  ;  3.  War ;  4.  Public  Works ;  5.  Instruction  ; 
6.  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  May  1,  1883,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedive 
creating  a  number  of  representative  institutions,  based  on  universal  suffrage, 
with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  in  a  more  con- 
stitutional manner.  These  institutions  included  a  Legislative  Council,  a 
General  Assembly,  and  provincial  Boards. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  a  consultative  body  in  matters  of  legislation, 
to  which  all  general  laws  are  submitted  for  examination ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice. 

The  functions  of  the  two  other  institutions  are  also  of  a  limited 
character ;  but  no  new  direct  personal  or  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  has  to  be  summoned  every 
two  years. 

Egypt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  5  governorships  of 
principal  towns,  and  14  mudiriehs,  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  kisms. 

GovcrnorsliijJS.  Mudiriehs. 


1.  Suez  Canal,  with  the  towns 

of  Port  Said,  Suez,  and 
Ismailieh. 

2.  Cairo. 

3.  Alexandria. 

4.  Rbsetta. 

5.  Damietta. 


Lower  Egypt : —       Upper  Egypt : — 

1.  Kalioubieh.  1.  Guizeh. 

2.  Menoufieh.  2.  Minieh. 

3.  Gharbieh.  3.  Beni  Souef. 

4.  Charkieh.  4.  Fayoum. 

5.  Dakahlieh.  .5.  Assiout. 
(J.  Behera.                 •C.  Guerga. 

7.  Kena. 

8.  El  lledood. 


There  are  also  the  governorships  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  with  Suakin, 
of  Kosseir  in  the  Red  Sea,  El  Arish  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  and  the  Sinai 
peninsula  under  the  Governor-General  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  governors  and  moudirs  possess  very  extensive  powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

Prior  to  1884  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  claimed  rule  over  terri- 
tories extending  almost  to  the  Equator.  As  a  result  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Sudanese,  the  Sudan  provinces  were  practically 
abandoned  (though  still  nominally  Egyptian),  and  Wady  Haifa, 
about  800  miles  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  has  been  (provisionally) 
agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  south  (see  under 
British  East  Africa  and  Africa,  Central). 

At  the  present  time  Egypt  proper  extends  from  Wady  Haifa, 
21°  40'  lat.  N.,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  area,  including 
the  Oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  El- Arish  in  Syria,  is  400,000  square  miles  ;  bub 
the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta, 
covers  only  12,97C  square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations, 
&c.,  cover  1,900  square  miles  ;  2,8.50  square  miles  are  comprised 
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in  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  and  desert.  Egypt  is 
divided  into  two  great  districts — '  Masr-el-Bahri,'  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  '  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface, 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  May  1882  : — 


Egyptians 

Area  in 

1      Total 

Density 

8q.  m. 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

per  sq.  m. 

Garernorat*. 

/Cairo    . 

6 

352,416 

772 

21,660 

374,838 

62,473 

Alexandria  . 

70 

181,200 

503 

49,693 

231,396 

3,305 

_ 

Damietta 

4i 

43,501 

1 

114 

43,616 

9,692' 

' 

Rosetta 

1         2i\ 

19,267 

— 

111 

19.378 

790 

'-^ 

Aftidiriefis : 

Behera . 

932 

364,050 

33.102 

1,704 

398.856 

426 

z. 

Charkieh      . 

905 

435.380 

27,471 

1,804 

464,655 

613 

= 

Dakahlieh    . 

931 

678,-144 

6,213 

1,676 

686,033 

629 

Gharbieh 

2,340 

908,041 

18,900 

2,547 

929,488 

397 

Kalioubieh  . 

352 

254.198 

16,596 

597 

271, .391 

771 

^Menoufieh    . 

639 

642,609 

2.512 

892 

646,013 

1,010 

6,204 

3,778,806 

106,070 

80,788 

3,965,664 

639 

X 

f    Gorernoratt: 

■T. 

Port  Said      1 
Suez      .         i 

10^ 

f  14,060 
t     9,977 

226 

8 

7.010 
1,190 

21,296 
11,175 

;   3,092 

%    El-Arish 

lOi 

24,037 

234 

8,200 

32,471 

3,092 

1 

2.629 

1,291 

3 

3,923 

19,616 

Kosseir 

\ 

2.190         240 



2,430 

17,010 

Mudirieht : 

^ 

Assiout 

840 

549,776    11,906 

455 

562,137 

712 

>» 

Beni  Souef  . 

501 

193,305     26,119 

149 

219,573 

438 

«<> 

Fayoum 

493 

200,967    27,328 

414  j    228,7091 

464 

Guizeh . 

370 

274,406,      8,483 

194  j    283,083 

765 

::. 

Minieh . 

772 

2^4,655;    19,824 

339       314,818 

407 

rT 

Guerga 

631 

515,972:      5,311 

130 

521,413 

826 

Kena    . 

544 

383,8191    22,877 

162 

406,858 

958 

'Esna*  . 
Oases    . 

332 

221,813;    16,096 

52 

237,961 

717 

4,483^  1 

2,636,903  138,184  | 

1,895 

i,776.982 

619 

— 

38,225:       — 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

10,698 

S,470,600'  245,779  i 

I 

90.886 

5.817,265 

638 

•  Anew  province,  Bl  Hedood,  has  been  formed  on  the  froctier.    Bsoa  as  a  prorince  im 
longer  exists,  haring  been  merged  into  the  new  province  (1888). 

3u 
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Of  the  total  population,  3,401,498  were  males  and  3,415,767  females. 
If  we  arrange  the  above  figures  by  administrative  divisions  we  have  the 
following  result : — 


- 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 

Total 

Sedentary 

Isomad 

Governorats    . 

Mudiriehs 

Oases       .... 

Total. 

625,240 

5,817,135 

38,225 

3,041 

242,738 

79,771 
11,115 

708,052 

6,070,988 

38,225 

6,470,600 

245,779 

90,886 

6,817,265 

The  families  number  1,178,564,  and  the  houses  1,084,384.  Taken  by 
nationalities,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Egj^t  is : — Greeks,  37,301 ; 
Italians,  18,665;  French,  15,716;  Austrians,  8,022;  English,  6,118;  Ger- 
mans, 948  ;  other  foreign  nations,  4,116 ;  total,  90,886.  Of  this  total  nearly 
90  per  cent,  reside  in  Lower  Egypt.' 

The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  covmtry  is  exhibited  by 
the  following  figures  : — 


1872  (De  Regny)  .  .  5,203,405 
1875  (Dr.  Rossi  Bey)  .  5,251,757 
1882  (Census)  .         .         .  6,806,381 


1800  (French  estimate)  .  2,000,000 

1846  (Census)  .         .  .  4,463,244 

1855  (Colucci  Pasha)  .  4,402,013 

1865  (Colucci  Pasha)  .  4,841,677 

A'  comparison  of  the  two  ofRcial  returns,  1846  and  1882,  shows  an 
average  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  about  1-25  per  cent. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1882,  are :  Cairo 
368,108;  Alexandria,  208,755:  Damietta,  34,046;  Tantah,  33,725;  Man- 
j50urah,  26,784;  Zagazig,  19,04(3;  Rosetta,  16,671 ;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez, 
10,913. 

Eeligiou  and  Instruction, 

The  prevailing  religion  in  Egypt  is  Moliammedanism.  There  are,  how- 
over,  about  300,000  Copts,  Christian  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egj-ptians, 
mostly  living  in  tents.  Their  highest  dignitary  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, who  resides  at  Cairo.  There  are  12  bishops,  besides  archpriests, 
priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  The  sect  has  several  peculiar  doctrines  and 
practices.     Priests  may  marry  before  they  are  ordained,  but  not  af fer. 

In  1 875  there  were  4,232  elementary  schools  and  4,343  teachers ;  in 
1887  there  were  6,639  schools  and  7,244  teachers.  Education  is  not  com- 
pulsory, and  the  teachers  are  paid  by  fees.  There  are  besides  17  schools 
supported  by  the  administration  of  the  "Watefs,  with  2,000  pupils.  In  the 
chief  villages  the  well-to-do  cultivator  educates  his  own  children  and  those 
of  his  dependents  by  engaging  poor  students  as  lecturers.  Education  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Subsequent  to  1882  abody  of  gendarmerie  was  formed  for  the  provinces, 
and  a  corps  of  police  for  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  On 
January  1,  1884,  a  new  organisation  of  police  came  into  force,  placing  both 
them  and  the  gaols— hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  moudirs — under  the 

»  These  are  old  statistics,  but  no  new  ones  Imrc  been  compiled.  Tlie  uuhibcr  of  resident 
foreign*  rs  has  largely  increased. 
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control  of  two  English  officials  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Also  at  the  end  of  February  1884  new  criminal  codes  came  into  operation, 
taking  away  all  magisterial  power  from  the  hands  of  the  moudirs,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  delegates  appointed  by  a  Procureur- General, 
working  under  the  Minister  of  Jtistice.  Within  the  last  five  years  a  series 
of  reforms  has  been  inaugurated  under  English  supervision,  and  they  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  native  tribunals,  the  reform  of  the 
prison  system,  the  partial  abolition  of  the  corvee  (forced  labour),  the  re- 
form of  the  currency,  and  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
Finances  and  of  the  Public  Works.  Litigation  between  natives  and 
foreigners  is  conducted  before  mixed  tribunals,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  European  Powers,  andpossessing  very  extensive  jurisdiction. 
The  total  strength  of  the  police  and  the  gendarmerie  is  about  7,000. 

The  following  are  the  criminal  statistics  of   Lower   Egypt   for  five 
years,  and  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  in  1889  : — 


Year 

Crimes 

Offences 

Contzsventioos 

Total 

1885 

529 

6,992 

12.987 

20,508         1 

1886 

550 

7.359 

9,900 

17,809 

1887 

760 

8,203 

9,977 

18,940         i 

1888 

1.144 

14,968 

17,268 

33,380 

1889 

1,387 

15,752 

19,172 

36,311 

Finance. 

On  April  5.  1880,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  interna- 
tional commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financial  situation  of  Egypt, 
and  to  draft  a  law  regulating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors, 
and  also  between  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  the  Daira  Kbiassa  and  their  credi- 
tors. That  commission,  in  concert  with  the  Eg}-ptian  Government,  estimated 
the  annual  income  of  the  countrv  as  follows  : — 


- 

isawi 

1882  and  after 

Revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt '    . 

„            „        to  the  Government  . 

£E3,463,734 
4,897,888 

;eE3,513,734 

4,897.888 

8,361,622 

8,411,622 

'  £E  equals  £1  Of.  W. 

The  commissioners  assigned  (1)  to  the  service  of  the  Privileged  Debt 
the  railway  and  telegraph  income  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria ;  and 
(2)  to  the  service  of  the  Unified  Stock  the  customs  revenue  and  the  taxes 
of  four  provinces.  The  charge  for  the  Privileged  Debt  was  a  fixed  annuitv, 
providing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  sinking  fund  calculated  to  extinguish 
the  debt  by  1941.  Should  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Privileged  Debt 
prove  insutficient  to  meet  the  annuity,  the  deficit  was  to  become  a  first 
charge  on  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Unified  Debt.  The  interest  of  th% 
latter  debt  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  in  cas* 
the  assigned  revenues  were  insufficient.  The  surplus  of  the  revenue* 
assigned  to  the  debt  was  to  go  to  the  redemption  of  the  Unified  br  purchase 

■3  u  2 
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of  stock  in  the  market.     In  September  i884  a  portion  of  this  surplus  w-as 
appropriated  by  tlie  Government 

Their  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  Egj'pt  was  : — 

Government :  iEE  £E 

Tribute         .  .... 

Moukabalah  annuity    .... 
Interest  to  England  on  Suez  Canal  shares 

Daira  Khassa 

Administrative  expenses 
Unforeseen  expenditure        . 


Debt : 

Privileged  Stock  .                 ....     1,157,718 
Unified 2,263,686 


681,486 

150,000 

193,858 

34,000 

3,641,544 

197,000 
4,897,888 


3,421,404 


8,319,292 

The  total  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about  £E8,000,000.  In 
March  1885  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  Kussia,  and  Turkey  signed  a  convention  according  to  which  they 
agreed  to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000^.  This  sum  was  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Alexandria  Indemnities, 
with  a  surplus  of  1,000,000Z.  to  be  applied  to  irrigation  works.  The  prin- 
cipal stipulations  of  the  convention  were: — Rate  of  interest  on  the  guaran- 
teed loan  not  to  exceed  3|  per  cent. ;  its  service  to  be  a  fixed  annuity  of 
315,000Z.,  which  is  a  first  charge  on  the  assigned  revenues,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  annuity  after  payment  of  interest  to  bs  used  for  redemption.  The 
coupons  of  the  other  Egj'ptian  loans  to  be  taxed  in  1885-86  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent. ;  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  sinking  fund. 

The  tax  on  the  coupons  was  repaid  in  1887,  the  tax  discontinued, 
and  a  reserve  fund  established,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
nearly  £E  1,000,000.  In  the  early  part  of  1888 — an  arrangement  having 
been  come  to  with  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  and  certain  members  of 
his  family  for  the  commutation  of  their  allocations  on  the  civil  list  for 
Domains,  and  it  being  considered  desirable  to  redeem  pensions  in  a  similar 
manner — a  loan  of  £E2,300,000  was  issued  in  May  1888  to  provide  for 
these  commutations  by  paying  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Domains  lands 
required.  A  fixed  annuity  of  £E  1.30,000  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the 
new  4^  per  cent,  loan,  but,  as  an  equivalent  sum  was  economised  through 
the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  and  of  the  pension  budget,  and  the  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  interest  on  the  Domains  Loan,  the  annual 
burden  on  Egypt  was  not  increased  by  the  new  issue  ;  while,  as  a  large 
sinking  fund  provides  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  4^  per  cent,  loan,  a 
temporary  charge  has  been  substituted  for  a  permanent  one. 

A  Khedivial  decree  was  issued  on  June  6,  1890,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Powers,  authorising  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan  ;  of 
Ahe  Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  and  of  the  Domains  Loan,  and  the  reimbursement 
vof  the  4^  per  cent,  loan  of  1888.  A  new  privilege  loan  was  issued  in 
.which  was  included  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  the  4i  per  cent.  Loan, 
And  a  sum  of  1,33H,33^W.  to  be  employed  on  irrigation  works,  and  in  the 
icxchangc  of  pensions  for  land.  This  new  privileged  loan  bear.-*  interest  at 
JJ|  1  t't  cent.,  and  was  issued  at  91/.  per  100*.  of  capital.  Anew  4  per  per  cent. 
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Daira  Sanieh  Loan  was  issued  at  par.  The  capital  of  the  old  loan  was 
calculated  at  Sol.  for  100/.  of  nominal  capital,  in  accordancs  with  the 
decree  of  June  6,  1890.  The  conversion  of  the  Domains  Loan  has  not  yet 
(December,  1890)  been  carried  out.  The  new  loans  issued  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  guarantees  as  the  loans  for  which  they  were  substitute  1. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  debt  at  the  end  of  1890 :  — 

£B 
9,069,100 


Guaranteed  Loan,  3  per  cent. 
Privileged  Debt,  3^  per  cent. 
Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent. 
Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  4  per  cent. 
Domains  Loan,  5  per  cent. 

Total . 


29,500,000 

55,988,480 

7^99,360 

5,080,820 

106,937,760 


The  budgets  fixed  upon  for  1890  and  1891  are  set  forth  in  the  table 

below : — 


Rerenne 

1890 

1891 

Expenditure 

1890 

1891 

£E 

£B 

£E 

£E 

Land  tax,  date  taxes, 

Public  debt       . 

4,963,0«6 

4,061,036 

&c.          ... 

6,100,000 

6,100,000 

Tribute  to  Turkey     . 

678,397 

665,011 

Professional  &  urban 

. 

aTilList,H.  H. 

taxes,  &c. 

248,000 

155,000 

Khedive  . 

100,000 

100,000 

Customs     . 

1,078,000 

1,380,000 

Civil  Lists,  H.  H. 

Octrois 

381,000 

230,000 

IsmaU  Pasha  . 

114,127 

114027 

Salt  and  natron . 

220,000 

230,000 

Private    Cabinet    of 

Fisheries     . 

80,000 

80,000 

H.  H.  Khedive 

60,900 

64,420 

Navigation  dues 

70,000 

74,000 

PubUc  Works  Ministry 

441,910 

468,300 

Railways    . 

1,362,000 

1,350,000 

Ministry  of  Justice   . 

351,490 

367,448 

Telegraphs . 

37,000 

25,000 

Administration       of 

Port  of  Alexandria    . 

110,000 

110,000 

Provinces 

341,195 

353,n6 

Posts  and  postal  boats 

220,000 

246,000 

Finance  Ministry 

126,277 

116,797 

Lighthouses 

95,000 

90,000 

Ministry   of  the  In- 

Ministry of  Justice    . 

340,000 

366,000 

terior 

133,438 

110,793 

Exemption  from  mili- 

Ministry   of    Public 

tary  service    . 

100,000 

100,000 

Instruction     . 

80,337 

88,478 

Rents  on  Government 

Other  Ministries  spe- 

property. 

70,000 

70,000 

cified 

124,022 

135,ni 

'  Governorship     of 

Customs  administra- 

Suakin   . 

13,000 

13,000 

tion. 

99,584 

116,469 

Pension  fund 

60,000 

55,000 

Octrois 

43.701 

42.369 

Svmdry  receipts  speci- 

Salt  and  natron 

64,514 

63,167 

fi«l . 

141,000 

147,000 

Fisheries    . 

11,381 

8,392 

1  Navigation 

3,487 

3,433 

Railways    . 

637,000 

635,211 

i 

Telegraphs 

34,000 

36,000 

Port  of  Alexandria    . 

19,500 

195,000 

Posts  and  postal  boats 

198,606 

218,611 

Lighthouses 

29,720 

26,769 

PubUc  secnritv.  Min- 

istry of  War,"  Police, 

Prisons,  and  Army 

of  Occupation. 

682,557 

679,839 

, 

Suakin 

109,000 

111,428 

i  Pensions     . 

476,000 

435,000 

Suppression  of  OoTvie 

260,000 

250,000 

Sundries  specified     , 

27,762 

68,786 

9,650,000 

9,820,000 

1 

9,500,000 

1 

1  9,320,000 

! 
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The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  descriptions  in  1891  are  esti- 
mated at — 


Guaranteed  Loan  :  ?>%  fixed  annuity 

Privileged  Debt  :  3-1% . 

Unified  Debt  :  4% 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan  :  4% 

Domains  Loan  :  5% 

Interest  on  Suez  Canal  shares  up  to  18!)4 

Daira  Khassa :  annual  payment   to   Daira 

missioners       .... 
Moukabala:  annuity  till  1930      . 


Sanieh  Loan 


Corn- 


Total 


fE 

314.872 
1,032,500 
2,239,557 
292,000 
254,040 
198,800 

34,870 
153,846 

4,520,485 


The  services  of  the  Domains  and  Daira  are  guaranteed  by  the  Domains 
and  Daira  estates,  vsrhich  are  administered  for  the  bondholders  by  com- 
missioners; should  the  revenue  of  these  lands  prove  insufficient  to  cover 
the  interest  of  the  loans,  the  Government  has  to  make  good  the  deficits. 


Defence. 


Army. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  ai^my  was 
disbanded  by  Khedivial  decree.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British 
general  officer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  There  are 
about  60  English  officers  serving  at  present  in  the  Egyptian  army. 
The  army  has  a  total  strength  of  13,000. 

Since  the  rebellion  in  1882  an  English  army  of  occupation 
has  remained  in  Egypt.  Its  strength  on  January  1,  1890,  was 
3,300,.  under  the  command  of  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  Dormer. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,  land  and  water,  of  Egypt  is  about  8,000,000  feddan^t 
f(l  feddan  =  103  acre),  and  of  this  4,903,400  feddans  are  cultivated.  The 
agricultural  population  form  61  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  Egyptian  agri(;nltnral  year  induces  three  seasons  or  crops.  The 
leatling  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  June 
are  cereal  produce  of  all  kinds;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March 
and  liarvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice ;  the 
autumn  crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are 
rice,  sorgho  (a  sort  of  maize),  and  vegetables  generally.  In  Lower  Egj'pt 
the  irrigation  of  the  land  is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals 
tapping  the  Nile  and  traversing  the  Delt-a  in  every  direction ;  while  in 
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Upper  Egypt  the  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  the  submersion  at  high 
Nile  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated,  is  adhered  to. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  : — 


Year 

Area  cnttiTated 

Yield 

Frodace  per  feddan 

Fe<ldans 

Kautais 

Eantars 

1886 

874,645 

3,025,965 

3-46 

1887 

865,526 

3,046.485 

3-5 

1888 

1,021,250 

2,900,000 

2-84 

1889 

852,829 

3,158,000 

3,7 

1890 

864,400 

— 

-^ 

lu  is.>t>,  2,444  villages  were  occupietl  in  the  culture  of  cotton  out  of  Hk 
total  of  3,781  ;  in  188vi  the  number  was  2,685. 

In  the  following  table  the  agricultural  condition  of  each  of  the  provinces 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egj-pt  is  indicated : — 


- 

Xo.  of 

No.  of     1 
Feaklaus 

K6.  of 

Fam 

Animalu 

Xo.  of 

Sheep  and 

Goato 

Xo.  of 
Fruit  Treet 

Xo.  of 
Date  Trees 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Lower  Egypt : 

feddans 

feddaiM 

feddana 

feddaaa 

Behera 

403 

467,662 

li 

13 

23 

22 

;     Charkieh      , 

451 

434,!tS2 

12 

9 

24 

116 

Dakahlieh    . 

449 

462,367 

11 

13 

13 

27 

Gbarbieh 

552 

8K),089 

17 

16 

16 

25 

1  "  Kalioubieh 

166 

187,180 

17 

19 

325 

70 

ilenoufieh    . 
Upper  Egypt; 

338 

351,710 

33 

18 

43 

8 

2,359 

2,743,990 

17 

14 

42 

40 

Assiout 

292 

419,100 

10 

;>u 

21 

84 

Beni  Souef 

174 

231,610 

15 

16 

8 

46 

Favoum 

87 

231,045 

8 

13 

54 

105 

Guizeh 

168 

181.176 

19 

36 

9 

195 

Minia  . 

268 

397.240 

6 

9 

11     > 

,64 

Esna    . 

195 

150,459 

18 

11 

7 

348 

Giierga 

110 

325,915 

16 

61 

9 

96 

Kena   . 
Total,  Egypt  . 

126 

280,927 

10 

34 
25 

10 

92 

1,420 

2,217,472 

13 

17 

106 

3,779 

4,961,462 

14 

20 

13 

69 

Tlie  total  number  of  date  trees  which  yield  fruit  or  seed  is  about 
3,453,674.     Cattle  and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  camels,  number 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  fed  lans)  the  area  of  the  several  crops  in 
1888  and  1889  :— 


- 

1888 

1889 

- 

1888 

1889 

Peddans 

Peddans 

Peddans 

Peddans 

Wheat 

1,298,310 

971,678 

"Water-melons,melons 

Maize  and  durrah 

688,524 

1,406,073 

&c    . 

25,534 

30,101 

Clover 

1,200,500 

864,680 

Lupins,  smut 

21,124 

11,856 

Cotton 

965,769 

855,482 

Tobacco 

784 

4,824 

Beans. 

1,021,250 

546,705 

Peas,  &c.    . 

10,098 

5,679 

Barley 

584,159 

485,651 

Flax,  liennah,  indigo. 

Lentils 

110,183 

47,182 

&c 

15,212 

10,489 

Eice  .... 

161,963 

115,988 

Castor  plant,  sesame 

12,013 

9,831 

'Helbe'  (Fenugreek) 
Vegetables,  potatoes. 

173,718 

146,823 

&c 

64,250 

46,747 

Total  crops 

6,467,311 

5,654,424 

Sugar  (cane) 

60,805 

58,611 

Area  cultivated .       . 

4,998,324 

4,723,424  ; 

'  Guilbane '     (Chick- 
ling Vetch)     . 

53,113 

27,624 

Bouble  cultivation   . 

1,468,987 

922,000 

In  Lower  Egypt  the  soil  yields  four  crops  in  three  years ;  in  Upper 
Egj'pt  seven  crops  in  six  years.  The  non-irrigated  lands,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Nile  in  1889,  amounted  to  298,745  feddans. 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  commerce  of  Egypt,  comprising  imports  and  exports  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  is  given  at  the  following  figures  for  five  years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Totals 

£E 

£E 

£E 

1885 

8,989,042 

11,424,970 

20,414,012 

1886 

7,848,231 

10,129,620 

17.977,851 

1887 

X,  137,054 

10,876,417 

19,013,471 

1888 

7,738,343 

10,418,213 

18.156,556 

1889 

11,953,200 

7,020,960 

18,974,160 

The  movement  of  specie  during  the  same  period  has  been- 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£E 

3,914,767 
1,838.797 
3.066,740 
2,038,956 
1,900,418 

£E 

1,29.3,660 
2,972,520 
1,898,062 
2,642,900 
1,963,700 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  commercial  intercoaise  of 
Egypt  with  difiEcrent  foreign  countries  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889 :— 
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- 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

i 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1887 

1888 

1889      1 
£B 

. 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£B 

Great  Britain'     . 

6,935,006 

6,584,038 

7,775,305 

3.364,565 

2,983,667 

2,648,517  1 

Turkev 

374,936 

387,710 

330,553 

1,443,281 

1,488481 

1,422.95(1 

France  <t  Algeria 

901,397 

903,999 

908,681 

913,886 

823,193 

715.71  n> 

Austria-Hnngary 

611,156 

663,793 

986,689 

764,230 

753,701 

65:,Gj<r 

Italy    . 

817,230 

629,763 

816,077 

246,837 

349,899 

216,501 

Russia 

933,668 

954,674 

847,376 

387,170 

397,714 

353,863 

India,  China,  &c 

7,144 

3,677 

15,576 

469,837 

610,876 

601,161 

Greece. 

41,385 

32,039 

31,593 

84,763 

98,238 

97,060 

America 

18,065 

10,840 

22,933 

89,560 

30,397 

63,014 

Other  countries  . 
Total      , 

337,430 

247,776 

248,414 

382,935 

403,417 

354,502 

10,876,417 

10,418,213 

11,963,196 

8,137,054 

7,738,343 

7,0S0,9«1 

'  Includes  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  percentage  of  Egj'ptian  commercial  intercourse  with  Tarious  coun- 
tries in  1889  was  as  follows :— Great  Britain,  imports  36,  exports  65; 
Mediterranean  possessions,  imports  1*9,  exports  0"1  ;  Eastern  possessions, 
imports  7,  exports  0-1  ;  Austria,  imports  9,  exports  8;  France  and  Algeria, 
imports  10,  exports  7;  Greece,  imports  1,  exports  0-3;  Italy,  imports  3, 
exports  7  ;  Russia,  imports  3,  exports  7  ;  Turkey,  imports  20,  exports  3. 

The  value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  daring  188T, 
1888,  and  1889  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Exports 

Imports 

- 

1887          1888 

1889 

- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£E            £E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Cotton  . 

7,542,667  6,823,311 

8,547,716 

Cotton  goods . 

1^7,570 

1,409,574 

1,310,820 

Cotton  seed  . 

1,277,060 

1,309,743 

1,453,892 

Silks,       yfool- 

j  Sugar    . 

489,893 

541,168 

496,795 

lens,    linen. 

Beans    . 

684,380 

469,910 

336,836 

hemp,  &c.   . 

668,606 

774.279 

599,349 

Wheat  . 

169,803 

305,163 

165,608 

Coal 

407,343 

441,660 

440,983 

Rice 

133,800  ;    109,833 

74,809 

Hosiery,  cloth- 

Indian com  . 

8,036        99,665 

3,669 

ing,  &c. 

363,805 

413,242 

317,711 

Hides  &  skins 

97,640  1     75,069 

86,118 

Umber  . 

289,597 

315,068 

388,540 

Onions  . 

41,734        72,153 

65,314 

Coffee     . 

339,689 

296,950 

264,302 

Wool      . 

68,340        57,783 

63,314 

Wine,  beer,  ft 

Flour        and 

spirits. 

323,630 

281,989 

343,810 

bran  . 

35,883        46,985 

5,678 

Tobacco    and 

LentUs  . 

24,097  ;     19,530 

10,763 

cigars  . 

268,003 

370,455 

272,042 

Gum  arabic  . 

9,410 

1,938 

3,666 

Petroleum    & 

oils 

309,067 

262.893 

361,276  ; 

Machinery.    . 

504,975 

261,035 

103,943  ! 

Iron  and  steel 

goods  . 

227.145 

246,746 

264,207  i 

Indigo    . 

222,773 

333,547 

177,057  1 

Fruits,  fresh* 

preserved    . 

171,874 

189,070 

176.265 

Animals  . 

165.231 

170,042 

71,724 

Wheat  ii  flour 

163,233 

128,677 

219,635 

Rice 

177.799 

120.864 

128,624 

1 

Retiued  sugar 

71,937 

39,929 

40,282  j 

Statement  showing  the  principal  imports,  with  the  percentage  of  the 
total  imports,  and  the  percentage  for  each  country  in  1889 : — 
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Perueut- 
asje  of 
Total 

Tin  ports 


Percentage  of  eacli  Article  for  each  Country 


Cotton  goods    . 

Coal 

Timber      .... 

Tobacco,     tombac,     and 

cigiires 
Iron 

CofEee        .... 

Textiles  other  than  cotton 

Clothes      .... 


Indigo 
Pruits 
Petrolemn 
Cotton  yarns 
Rice  . 
Wheat 
Wine . 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Buttor  and  chee 

Olive  oil    , 
Sacks         . 
Flour 
Haberdashery 

Boots 

Charcoal  . 

sak  . 

Beasts 
Alcohols    . 


Soap 


16 
6 
4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

2 

2 
2 
2 


England,  96;  France,  2;  Turkey,  1 ;  other  countries,  1 

England,  99  ;  other  countries,  1 

Austria,  35 ;  Russia,  21  ;  Turkey,  11 ;  other  coun- 
.  tries,  33 

Turkey,  62  ;  Greece,  28  ;  Med.  Eng.  Poss.,  3  ;  Eng- 
land, 1 ;  America,  1 ;  other  countries,  5 

England,  62  ;  France,  25  ;  Belgiiun,  10  ;  other  coun- 
tries, 3 

Turkey,  68 ;  East.  Brit.  Poss.,  18 ;  France,  7 ;  Eng- 
land, 4 ;  other  countries,  3 

France,  30 ;  Turkey,  22  ;  Austria,  20 ;  England,  15 ; 
other  countries,  13 

Austria,  G8 ;  England,  21 ;  France,  6 ;  other  coim- 
tries,  5 

Ea.st.  Brit.  Poss.,  99  ;  other  countries,  1 

Turkey,  76  ;  Med.  Brit.  Poss.,  8  ;  other  countries,  6 

Russia,  73  ;  America,  27 

England,  96  ;  other  countries,  4 

East.  Brit.  Poss.,  93  ;  other  countries,  7 

Turkey,  67  ;  Russia,  32 ;  other  countries,  1 

Italy,  27 ;  France,  25  ;  Med.  Brit.  Poss.,  21 ;  Turkey, 
15  ;  other  countries,  12 

England,  32  ;  Turkey,  26  ;  France,  20 ;  Austria,  14 ; 
other  countries,  8 

England,  74 ;  France,  21 ;  Belgium,  1 ;  Austria,  2 ; 
other  countries,  2 

Turkey,  51 ;  Italy,  18 ;  Med.  Brit.  Poss.,  8 ;  England, 
6  ;  other  countries,  7 

Turkey,  86  ;  Italy,  9  ;  other  countries,  5 

East.  Brit.  Poss.,  61 ;  England,  34 ;  other  countries,  6 

Russia,  90 ;  other  countries,  10 

France,42 ;  Austria,  23  ;  Turkey,  12  ;  England,  11 ; 
other  countries,  12 

Austria,  35  ;  France,  14  ;  Turkey,  14  ;  England,  16 ; 
other  countries,  21 

Tm'key,  96  ;  other  countries,  4 

Turkey,  43  ;  Italy,  14  ;  Russia,  12  ;  East.  Brit.  Poss., 
8  ;  other  countries,  23 

Turkey,  82  ;  Russia,  9 ;  other  countries,  9 

France,  48 ;  England,  17  ;  Russia,  15  ;  other  coun- 
tries, 20 

Turkey,  94 ;  other  countries,  6 


Statement  showing  the  principal  exports,  with  the  percentage  of  th© 
total  exports,  and  the  percentage  for  each  country  : — 


Percent- 

Article 

age  of 

Total 

Exports 

Percentage  of  each  Article  for  each  Country 

Cotton   .... 

71-5 

England,  63  ;  Austria,  11 ;  Russia,  10 ;  Frauoe,  S ; 
Italy,  7  ;  other  countries,  1 

Cotton  seed  . 

12 

England,  91 ;  France,  6  ;  otlier  countries,  0 

Sugar    .... 

4 

England,  41  ;  Italy,  32  ;  Turkey,  8  ;  France,  8; 
other  countries,  11 

Beans    .... 

3 

England,  81 ;  Fr.mce,  14  ;  other  countries,  5 

Wheat  .... 

'■ 

England,  49  ;  Belgium,  36 ;  Turkey,  10  ;  other 
countries,  5 

Skins     .... 

0-7 

Turkey,  72  ;  Greece,  11 ;  France,  6  ;  Med.  Brit. 
Poss.,  3  ;  other  countries,  9 

Rice       .... 

0-6 

Turkey,  99  ;  other  countries,  1 

Onions  .... 

0-6 

England,  91  ;  other  countries,  6 

Wool      .... 

0-6 

England,  97  ;  other  countries,  3 

Rags      .... 

0-3 

England,  (i5  ;  America,  31 ;  other  countries,  4 

Cotton  goods 

0-3 

Turkey,  81  ;  other  countries,  19 

Lentils  .... 

01 

Turkey,  68 ;  England,  27 ;  other  countries.  S 
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The  conclnsion  of  commercial  treaties  in  the  coarse  of  1884  with 
Greece,  Italy,  England,  United  State.*,  Portugal,  and  other  coontries  has 
given  a  considerable  impulse  to  Egyptian  commerce,  particnlarly  in  the 
tobacco  trade.  The  receipts  from  tobacco  were: — In  1885,  £E212,26T; 
18S6,  £E304,475  ;  1887,  £E289,000:  1888,  £E332,500;  1889,  £E441,OCO. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from 
Egypt  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  into  Egypt,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


Exports  from  Eprpt 
Imports   of    BritisU 
produce 

18S5 

lfW6 

1887 

1889        !        1889 

8,818.37« 
3,481,538 

7.356,759 
3,858,076 

7,689.177 
3,003,948 

7,385,499         8,620,603 
3,903.330         3.940,445 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Egypt 
to  Great  Britaui,  and  the  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  : — 


}                           Export? 

Imports 

Year    , 

Baw      >    Cotton 
Cotton    j     Seeds 

Wheat 

JietkBA 

Cotton 
Goods 

Cool 

Iron 

Machi- 
nerj- 

.    j     . 

1884  6,343,709  |  1,458,131 

1885  !  5,707,573  ;  1,704,374 

1886  i  4,795,991  '  l,368,(t61 

1887  i  5,098.226  i  1.393.876 

1888  :  4.297,872  i  1,480,305 

1889  1  6.704,017  '  1,683,767 

£ 

345,003 

38,321 

15.211 

67,293 

236436 

104,0U2 

£ 
771,713 

761.748 
487.400 
462,044 
391,375 
315,358 

£ 
1,403,445 
1,531,005 

1,478,326 
1,596,310 
1,401,907 
1.270,304 

£ 
589,493 
577.386 
472.643 
585,853 
609.409 
888,938 

£ 

163,104 
371,333 
183,359 
118,900 
143.658 
134,494 

£ 
99.976 
305,933 
109,431 
104.330 
117,396 
141,390 

SMpping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
and  clearing  at  Alexandria,  Great  faciUties  have  been  afforded  to  steamers 
since  the  completion  of  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  quays  ;  and  in  order  to  still 
further  facilitate  navigation  the  Government  have  decided  upon  construct- 
ing a  new  pass,  300  feet  wide  and  30  deep,  to  enable  vessels,  which  have 
•often  been  delayed  off  the  Port  during  stormy  weather,  to  make  a  direct 
run  into  harbour. 

Arrivals  and  clearances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alexandria,  1885-89 : — 


Year 

Arrivals                            I                          Clearances 

Vessels 

Tons                ,         Vessels 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,321 
2,267 
2,228 
2,182 
2,224 

1,534.407 
1,512,926 

1,618,036 
1,587,558 
1,549,961 

2,303 
2,261 
2,236 
2,152 
2,216 

1.543.646 
1,518,731 
1,614,52- 
1.587.177         1 
1.528,977 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  commercial  vessels  arrived 
and  cleared  in  1889 : — 


Nationality 

Arrivals 

Clearances 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

British  .... 

521 

666,383 

514 

662,908 

French  .... 

142 

261,565 

139 

250,932 

Austrian-Hungarian 

103 

140,282 

102 

139,244 

Russian 

67 

99,910 

66 

97,787 

Italian  .... 

69 

58,004 

65 

55,787 

Ottoman 

1,154 

259,255 

1,162 

259,393 

Greek    .... 

90 

21,505 

91 

21,947 

Danish  .... 

5 

5,385 

5 

5,089 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

14 

15,518 

14 

15,528 

Dutch    .         . 

1 

1,038 

1 

1,038 

German 

5 

6,542 

5 

6,542 

Belgian 

1 

1,349 

— 

— 

Spanish 

11 

10,099 

10 

9,079 

Various 

Total     . 

41 

.3,126 

42 

2,703 

2,224 

1,549,961 

2,216 

1,528,987 

The  total  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Egyptian  ports  other  than  Alex- 
andria in  1889  were  4,328  vessels  of  4,134,000  tons,  of  which  1,816  vessels 
of  2,958,291  tons  were  British. 


Suez  Canal. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of 
the  leading  nationalities  that  passed  through  the  Canal  in  1889  : — 


Country 

No. 

Tonnage 

Country 

No. 

Tonnage 

Great  Britain  . 

2,611 

7,478,369 

Turkey    . 

22 

31,376 

France    . 

168 

547,602 

China 

1 

1,413 

Germany 

194 

463,225 

Portugal . 

3 

1,364 

Italv 

103 

279,331 

Egypt      . 

8 

6,743 

Holland  . 

146 

369,722 

America  . 

5 

3,803 

Austria    . 

54 

168,707 

Japan 

3 

5,680 

Norway   . 

48 

90,046 

Belgium  . 

2 

3,071 

Spain 

33 

101,792 

Denmark 

1 

136 

Russia     . 

23 

57,254 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follows  in 

1884-89 :— 
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,    Year 

No.  of 
Yeaeela 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Beceipts     !    Tear 

ij 

No.  of 
Yessels 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Beceipts 

1884 
1885 
1886 

3,284 
3,624 
3,100 

8,319,967 
8,985,411 
8,183,313 

It 

2,576,083    11     1887 
2,540,375          1888 
2,389,218          1889 

3,137 
3,440 
3,425 

8,430,043 
9,437,957 
9,605,745 

£ 
2,367,955 
2,653,174 
2,735,678 

The  number  of  passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  in  1889  was 
180,594. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakes, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  na\-igation 
NovL-mber  17,  1869. 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  was  as  follows  in  1890  as  r^ards  bonds 
in  circulation : — 


394,677  shares  of  500  francs 

275,028  obligations  (1867-68)  of  500  francs  issued  at 
300  francs,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  par, 
and  redeemable  at  par     ...... 

71,837  obligations  (1880)  issued  at  330  francs  each, 
bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.  .        .        .        . 

75,492  thirty-year  bonds  (1871)  of  110  francs     . 

126,382  3  per  cent,  obligations  of  1887 

397,754  '  bons  de  coupons,'  or  bonds  of  85  francs  each, 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  issued  for  the  con- 
solidation of  unpaid  coupons  on  shares,  redeemable 
at  par,  which  commenctii  November  1882 

Various 


Francs 
197,338,500 


82,508,200 

26,999,961 

7,549.200 

50,188,476 


33,809,090 
32,312,676 


Besides  100,000  founders'  shares,  with  right  to  participate  in  surplus  profit 
under  certain  conditions.  In  1889  the  founders'  share  of  surplus  profits 
was  2,453,676  francs. 

Of  the  above  394,677  shares,  176,602  belonged  formerly  to  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  and  were  purchased  from  him  by  the  British  Government  in 
November  1875  for  the  sum  of  3,976,582/.  But  the  Khedive,  by  a  con- 
vention passed  in  1869  between  himself  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputed  claims  and  accounts,  had  alienated  all  dividends 
on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company.  Against  these  dividends  the  company  issued  120,000  'Delega- 
tions,' which  are  entitled  to  all  sums  accruing  on  the  above  176,602  shares 
up  to  1894;  the  dividends  which  the  •  D^l^ations'  receive  are,  however, 
lessened  by  an  annual  sum  laid  aside  to  provide  a  sinking  fund,  suflScient 
to  extinguish  them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  provide  that  all  net  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares  shall  be  di\1ded  as 
follows  : — 

1.  15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

2.  10        „        to  the  founders'  shares. 

3.  2         „        for  the  employes  of  the  company, 

4.  71         „        as  dividend  on  the  394,677  shares  ' 

5.  2        „        to  the  managing  directors. 

The  net  profits  in  1889  were  37,212,821  francs. 
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Internal  Communications. 

Egypt  has  a  railway  system  of  a  total  length  of  1,123  miles.  Gross 
receipts  in  1889,  £B1,301,529.  Gross  expenditure,  1889,  ££585,000. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  passengers  and  goods  carried  for  five 
years : — 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Passengers  number 


Goods,  Cantars' 


3,421,610  30,638,756 


3,223,151 
3,407,070 
4,004,882 
4,378,453 


28,361,975 
31,987,248 
33,598,846 
31,610,019 


'  The  Egyptian  cautar=:98  pounds  ayoii'dupois. 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government  were,  at  the  end 
of  1889,  of  a  total  length  of  3,640  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  being 
5,704  miles.  The  Government  have  also  established  telephone  communi- 
cation between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  have  given  concessions  to  a 
telephone  company  for  urban  telephone  lines.  The  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  also  by  concessions,  have  telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from 
Alexandria  via  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their 
cables  to  England  and  India.     Number  of  telegrams  in  1889,  693,640. 

The  Egyptian  Post  Office  carried  5,529,000  inland  and  3,110,000  foreign 
letters,  "473,000  post-cards,  and  4,446,000  newspapers,  samples,  &c.,  during 
the  year  1888.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  correspondence  was 
■with  Great  Britain,  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  1888  was 
171. 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Egypt  are — 

Money. 
10  Millicmex      .         .         .         .     =     Piastre  Tarif  (written  P.T.). 
1,000  Milliemcs  or  100  P.T.         .     =      £1  Egyptian. 
£1  steriing         .         .        .         .     =     97^  P.T. 
Napoleoriy  gold  piece  of  20  francs  =     77^  P.T. 
A  thorough  reform  was  effected  of  the  Egyptian  silver  coinage  during 
1885  and  1886.     Previously  the  coins  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  freely  used,  but  now  foreign  silver  cannot  be  passed  except  at  a  heavy 
discount. 

By  a  decree  of  the  former  Khedive,  dated  August  1, 1875,  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  into  Eg\pt 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  compulsory  only  at  first  in  all  public  and 
administrative  transactions. 

Dby  Measube. 
The  Ardeh  is  used  as  the  unit  in  all  transactions  in  grain,  &c.,  and  is 
cqiial  to  5-44046  bushels. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  ardcb  is  as  follows :— Wheat,  315 
Tottles;  beans,  320  rottles  ;  barley,  250  rottles  ;  maize,  315  rottles  ;  cotton 
seed,  270. 


MONEY,    WEIGHTS,    AND   MEARU 

RES 

Weights. 

OhieJi   .        .        .        .     =     1-3079  ounce. 

JiotUc  .        .        .        .     =     -9^09  lb. 

Oke       .        .        .        .     =     2-7248  lbs. 

Caiitar         .        .        .     .=     36  okes  or  100  rottles  (99  lbs.) 

Lexgth  Measubes. 

Inches 

Diraa  Baladi  (town)           .... 

=      22-9374 

Diraa  Jlt/iuin     J                     "-'                   l_ 

=      2.J-8272 
==      29-5281 

=     261815 

Kassahah 

=   139-7663 
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Measures  of  Scsface. 

Feddan,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  Ls  equal  to  1*03808  acre. 

Square  Pic. — This  measure  is  generally  used  for  the  measuring  of 
buihUnor  sites,  gardens,  and  other  small  plots  of  ground,  and  is  equal  to 
about  605  square  feet. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

Cairo. — Her  Majesty' t  Agent  and  Gmtul- General  »«  Egypt,  Minifter 
Flenipotentiarv.—^'vc  Evelyn  Baring,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 

Secretary.— Gerald  H.  Portal,  CD. 

Alexandria. — Sir  Charles  Cookson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Contvl  and  Jvdge. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Cairo,  Massowah,  Zag-a-Zi^, 
Damietta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Su^dn. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Egypt. 
1.  Officiaij  Publications. 

Xc  Commerce  exterienr  de  I'Egypte,  1883-1889.    AJexandria,  1890. 

Convention  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Aostria-Hoi^ary, 
Trance,  Italv,  Bussia,  ami  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Finance  of  Egypt,  signed  at  London, 
March  18, 1885.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Befonns  in  Egrpt.  London. 
1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Finances  of  Egypt.    London,  1884. 

Further  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  Egypt.    (Egypt,  Xos.  1  and  17.)    London,  1885. 

KeiK.rt  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  Egypt,  dated  June  28, 1884.    London,  1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  Convention  for  seeoring  the  free 
Navigation  of  the  Suez  CanaL    London,  1888. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Settlement  of  the  Claims  of  the  ei-Khedive  IsmaTI  Fasba 
and  his  Family.    London,  1888. 

Despatch  from  Lord  IJufferin  forwarding  the  Decree  constituting  the  new  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

1a  reforme  monetaire  en  Egypte.    Cairo,  1886. 

/>  Canal  de  Suez.    Paris,  published  every  ten  days. 

Rencensement  general  de  rEgypto.    Tonics  1  et  2.    Le  Caire,  1885. 

Reports  by  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  on  the  Administration  of  Egypt.    London,  1887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart,  M.P.,  respecting  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.    London,  isSS. 

Report  on  the  Egyptian  Provinces  of  the  Sondan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator.  CompiIe<l  in  the 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  Horse  Guards.  War  Office. 
London,  1884. 

Report  on  the  Sondan,  by  Lient.-Colonel  Stewart.    London,  1883. 

Reports  on  the  State  of  Egj-pt  and  the  Progress  of  Administrative  Reforms.  London,  1889. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Alexandria,  Suakin,  Port  Said,  tad  Suez,  in  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports.'    London,  1890. 
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Reports  of  Sir  Evelyu  Baring  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt.    London,  1888-89-90. 

Despatch  from  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  inclosing  a  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Population  in  Egypt.    July,  1888. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Egyptian 
Bonds  and  the  Charges  for  their  Services.    London,  1885. 

Suez  Oanal,  Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage,  1887-89.    London,  1890. 

Suez  Canal,  Report  by  the  British  Directors  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  de 
Lesseps.    London,  1883. 

Vincent  (Sir  Edgar),  Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tax  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884. — Report  on 
the  Financial  Position  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884.— Memorandum  on  the  Budget  of  1885.  Cairo, 
1885. — Note  on  the  Currency  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1885. — Note  on  the  Revenue  Statement  for 
1884.  Cairo,  1886. — Note  on  the  Proposed  Monetary  Law.  Cairo,  1885. — Financial  Projwsals. 
Cairo,  1885. — Egyptian  Balance-sheet,  December  31, 1884.  Cairo,  1885. — Report  on  the  Year 
1884.    Cairo,  1885.— Report  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt,  1885, 1886,  and  1887.    Cairo. 

L'administration  financiere  1884-87  et  la  modification  du  regime  fiscal  des  tabacs  en 
Egypte.    1887. 

Trade  of  Egypt  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  London 
1890. 

Essai  de  statistique  agricole,  1887  and  1888.    (Boinet  Bey)  Le  Caire,  1888  and  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BaroU  (J.),  L'irrigation  en  Egypte.    Imprimerie  nationale,  Paris,  1888. 

/Jrw^icA-^e?  (Henri),  Histoired'Egypte.    2nd  edit.    8.    Leipzig,  1875. 

De  Leon  (Edwin),  The  Khedive's  Egypt.    8.     London,  1877. 

Dnff-Gordon  (Lady),  Last  Letters  from  Egypt.    8.    London,  1875. 

Eliers  (Georg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  und  Wort.    Fol.    Stuttgart,  1879. 

Edwards  (A.  B.),  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.    8.    London,  1877. 

rb7-ahim-Hiliny  (Prince),  The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  2  vols.  Lioudon, 
1886-88. 

Lesseps  (Ferdinand  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Loftie  (W.  J.),  A  Ride  in  Egypt.    8.    London,  1879. 

Moherly-Bell  (C.  F.),  Khedives  and  Pashas.    London,  1879. 
,-,  „         Egyptian  Finance.    London,  1886. 

„  „         From  Pharaoh  to  Fellah.    London,  1887. 

McCoan  (J.  C),  Egypt  as  it  is.     London,  1877. 

Malortie  (Baron  de),  Egypt  :  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference.    London,  1883. 

JfuAiftacA  (L.),  Reisebriefe  aus  Aegypten.    2  vols.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

Rabirw  (Joseph),  Some  Statistics  of  Egypt.    Statistical  Society.    London,  1884. 
„  „        De  la  progression  de  la  dette  6gyptienne.    Boulac,  1889. 

The  Statistical  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal.  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.'  June, 
1887. 

llonchetti  (N.),  L'Egypte  et  ses  progrfes  sous  Lsmall  Pascha.    8.    Marseilles,  1868. 

Slephan  (H.),  Das  heutige  Aegypten.    8.     Leipzig,  1872. 

Smart  (Villiers),  Egypt  after  tlie  War.     London,  1883. 

Wallace  (D.  Mackenzie),  Egypt  and  the  Egvptian  Question.    London,  1883. 

WilcocJts  (W.),  Egyptian  In-igation.    E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London,  1889. 

Wilson  (C.  T.)  and  Felkin  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.    London,  1882. 

Wingate  (Major  D.  S.  0.,  R.A.),  Malidiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.    London,  1891. 

Wyide  (A.  B.),  '83  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.     2  vols.    London,  1888. 

Zincke  (F.  B.),  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive.    8.    London,  1872. 
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UNITED    STATES. 
(United  States  of  America.) 

Constitntioii  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were 
added  Dec.  15,  1791  ;  an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798  ;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804  ;  a  thirteenth  amendment, 
Dec.  18,  1865;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28,  1868;  and  a 
fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted 
to  three  separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  to- 
gether with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — '  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Iiegislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  :  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.'  The 
Constitution  enacts  that  '  the  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  wliich  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States  ; '  and  further,  that  '  no  person  except  a  natural-bom 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.' 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  He  has  the  power 
of  a  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  Congress  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
his  veto,  any  bill  may  become  a  law  on  its  being  afterwards  passed 
by  each  House  of  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  A' ice- 
President  is  ex-qfficio  President  of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  case  of  the 
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leath  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the  President 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  elections  for  President  and 
Vice-President  are  at  present  held  in  all  the  States  on  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  leap-year ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  March  following  the  new  President  elect  assumes 
office. 

President  of  the  United  States. — ^Benjamin  Harrison,  bom 
August  20,  1833,  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  studied  at  Miami 
University  ;  studied  law  at  Cincinnati  ;  in  1860  elected  reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  ;  held  a  general's  command  in 
the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War  ;  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  1881  ;   entered  upon  the  Presidency  March  4,  1889. 

Vice-President. — Levi  Parsons  Morton. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salary  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  the  Vice-President  8,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — 


Presieents  of  the  United  States. 


Xume 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Born 

Died 

Georp^e  Washington     . 

Virsinia    . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

Jobn  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thcmas  Jefferson 

Virginia    . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James  Madison  . 

Virginin,    . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James  Monroe     . 

Virginia    . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John  Quincy  Adams    . 

Massachusetts  . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew  Jackson 

Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin  Y-aw  Buren 

New  York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William  H.  Harrison  . 

Ohio 

M.ircli-Apl.  1841 

1773 

1841 

•l-hn  Tyler  . 

Virginia    . 

1841-1845 

1 790 

1862 

James  K.  Polk     . 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor    . 

Louisiana 

1 849-1 850 

1784 

1850 

Millard  Fi  more  . 

New  York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce  . 

New  Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan 

Pennsylvania    . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Illinois 

18fil-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson 

Tennessee 

]8fi.5-18fi9 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Illinois 

1869-1877 

1822 

1886 

Rutherford  B   Hayes  . 

Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

— 

James  A.  Garfield 

Ohio 

>riircli-Sept.l881 

1831 

1881 

Chester  A  Arthur 

New  York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover  ricvt^land 

New  York 

1885-1889 

1837 

— 

Bcnjan)in  Harrison 

Indiana     . 

1889 

1830 

— 
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Xame 

1          Prom  State 

Tei  in  of  Service 

I>>rB 

Died    1 

John  Adanis 

Massachusetts  . 

1789-1797 

1735 

}S2(i 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Virginia    . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron  Burr. 

New  York 

1H01-1S05 

1756 

1836 

Goorire  Clinton    . 

New  York 

ls*05-]S12 

I7;w 

1812 

Klbridjre  Gerry    . 

Massachusetts  . 

ISIS-ISU 

1744 

1814 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins    . 

New  York 

IS  17-1 825 

1774 

1825 

John  C.  Callioun 

South  Carolina 

182.>-1S32 

1782 

1850 

;NJartin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

18;J3-1837 

1782 

1862 

Kichard  M.  Johnson    . 

Kentucky . 

,      1K37-1841 

1780 

1850 

John  Tyler  . 

Virginia    . 

March-.Vrl-  1*^41 

1790 

1862 

Georsre  M   Dallas 

Pennsylvania    . 

l«4o-1840 

1792 

1864 

Millard  Filhuore 

New  York 

184y-18iiO 

1.S0O 

1874 

William  R.  King 

Alabama  . 

1853 

178G 

1853 

John  C.  Breckinridge . 

Kentucky . 

IS.)  7-1 861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Maine  '    . 

i8(Ji-i8r>r> 

18C»9 

— 

Andrew  Johnson 

Tejinessi-.  ■ 

Marcli-Ai.L  1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax  . 

Indiana     . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Henry  Wilson 

Massachusetts  . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William  A.  Wheeler    . 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

MiircU-Sept.lSSl 

1830 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

Indiana     . 

M;ir.-Xov.25l88."> 

1819 

1883 

Levi  P.  Morton    . 

New  York 

1889 

— 

— 

By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  8tat«,  and  after  him,  in  their 
order,  other  menibei-s  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.  Such  acting  President,  however,  continues  to  retain  his 
office  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the 
duties  of  the  office  fall  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
who  receives  the  salai'y  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  hy 
eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  'Cabinet.'  They  are  chosen  by  the  President,  but 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  Senate.  Each  of  them  presides  over  a 
sepai-ate  department,  and  has  to  act  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  President.     The  heads  of  departments  are  (Jan.  1890)  : — • 

1.  Secretary  of  State.— J a.mes  G.  Blaine,  March  5,  1889. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — Vacant  (February  5,  1891). 

3.  Secretary  of  War. — Redtield  Proctor,  March  5,  1889. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. — Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  March  5, 1889. 

5.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. — John  W.  Noble,  March  5,  1889. 

6.  Postmaster-General. — John  Wanatnaker,  March  o,  1889, 

7.  Attorney-General. — William  H.  H.  Miller,  March  5,  1889. 

8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. — Jeremiah  M.  Busk,  March  5, 1889. 
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Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  capacity,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties 
made  by  the  President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  senators  present  being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate 
is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President,  and  its  members 
constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
Representatives  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected 
every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens  over  the  age  of 
21  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  who  are  duly  qualified  and 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  respective  States. 
By  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  neither  race  nor 
colour  affects  the  right  of  citizens.  The  franchise  is  not  abso- 
lutely universal ;  residence  for  at  least  one  year  in  most  States  (in 
Michigan  and  Maine  three  months)  is  necessary ;  in  some  States  the 
payment  of  taxes,  in  others  registration.  Untaxed  Indians  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise,  in  most  States  convicts,  in  some  States 
duellists  and  fraudulent  voters ;  in  Massachusetts  voters  are  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  read  English.  The  number  of  members  to  which 
each  State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten 
years.  By  the  Apportionment  Bill  consequent  on  the  censusof  1890, 
the  number  of  representatives  was  356,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Ohio      .        .  .21 

Oregon  .         .  .2 

Pennsylvania.  .  30 

Rhode  Island  .  .     2 

South  Carolina  .     7 

South  Dakota  .     2 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Alabama 

9  ' 

Arkansas 

() 

California 

7 

Colorado 

2 

Connecticut   . 

4 

Delaware 

1 

Florida  . 

2 

Georgia 

11 

Idaho     . 

1 

Illinois  . 

22 

Indiana . 

13 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas  . 

8 

Kentucky 

11 

Louisiana 

6 

Maine     . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska        .  .     6  Vermont 

Nevada  .         .  .1  Virginia 

New  Hampshire  .     2  Washington 

New  Jerse)'     .  .     8  West  Virginia 

New  York       .  .  34  Wisconsin 

North  Carolina  .     9  Wyonnng 

North  Dakota  .     1                          Total 

This  is  31  more  than  in  tlie  previous  decade. 


i 
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13 

12 
7 
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15 
1 
6 
1 
2 
8 

34 
9 
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13 

2 
10 

2 

4 
10 

1 
366 
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On  the  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one  representative  to  every 
3  70,000  inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1888  was  about 
11,378,000,  or  somewhat  under  one  in  five  of  the  entire  population. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twentj-five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  Dnited 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  House 
admits  a  'delegate'  from  each  organised  Territon.-,  who  has  the  right  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  del^ates 
are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives.  In  Wyoming  and 
Utah  the  franchise  is  accorded  to  women. 

Evcrj-  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
must,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  if  not  approved,  he  may  return  it.  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated.  If  after  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  must  be  likewise  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
wo-thirds  of  that  House  it  becomes  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
oth  Houses  are  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill  are  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House.  Should  the  l*resident  fail  to  return  any  Act  presente<i  to  him 
for  approval  to  the  House  of  Congre.ss  in  which  it  originated,  within 
ten  days  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  it  becomes  a  law  without  his 
approval. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the 
*  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ; '  and 
each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
Euember. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  propose  alterations 
in  the  Constitution,  by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The  article  orders  that 
the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
sliall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
Congress. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20,  1874,  the  salarr  of  a 
senator,  representative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  5,000  dollars  per  annum, 
with  travelling  expenses  :  these  expenses  are  calculated  by  the  most  direct 
route  of  usual  travel,  and  similar  return,  one  for  each  session  of  Congress, 
The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is,  under  the 
same  Act  of  Congress,  8,000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatives  are  by  the  Constitution  allowed  to  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  alter  such  regulations,  or  make  new  ones,  except  as  to  the  pbices  of 
choosing  senators.  Under  this  provision  a  law  has  been  passed  prescribing 
a  method  of  choosing  senators.  No  .senator  or  representative  can,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  cirt7  office  under 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person 
holding  ^^7ty  office  tmder  the  United  States  can  be  a  member  of  either 
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House  during:  his  continuance  in  office.     No  religious  test  is  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  oliicc  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

The  period  usually  termed  'a  Congress,'  in  legislative  language,  con- 
tinues for  two  3'ears  ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4, 1885),  until  noon, 
March  4,  1891,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the 
51st  Congress  expires,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives 
commences. 


State  and  Local  Government. 

The  powers  to  enact  laws  which  concern  only  the  States  directly  and 
immediately  are  among  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  as  such 
vested  in  the  State  Legislatures.  The  Constitutions  of  the  several  States 
all  agree  in  their  main  features,  and  the  modes  of  administration  are 
virtually  alike.  In  all  there  is  the  same  form,  and  the  same  principles  lie 
at  the  foundation.  The  executive  in  every  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor. 
The  duties  of  the  Governors  are  in  general  analogous  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  the  several  State  Governments  are  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Union.  In  some  States  the  Governors  have  the  nomination,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Senate,  the  appointment,  of  many  important  officers ;  but 
in  most  States  appointments  in  the  power  of  the  Governors  are  compara- 
tively unimportant ;  in  New  York,  for  example,  nearly  all  officers  and  all 
judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  Like  the  President,  they  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature,  and  take  care  that  the  laws  are  executed. 
Like  the  President,  they  may  be  impeached  and  removed  for  treason,, 
bribery,  or  other  crimes. 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  between  Kansas  and  Texas,  there  are  settled 
about  2.5  native  tribes,  of  which  five  are  civilised.  Each  race  has  a  govern- 
ment of  the  republican  form.  In  each,  a  Chief,  Vice-chief,  a  Senate,  and 
Council  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  deliberative  body,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  different  races  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  me^ts 
every  year.  The  land  assigned  to  them  is  not  regarded  as  separate  property, 
but  each  race  holds  its  portion  in  common.  Individuals  settle  upon  par- 
ticular lands,  and  these  lands  may  pass  from  father  to  son,  but  there  is  no 
legal  right  to  their  possession,  and  they  cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged  even 
by  the  Indian  Governments.  The  authority  of  these  Governments  extends 
only  to  the  persons  and  personal  property  of  their  own  citizens.  They 
cannot  even  repel  an  intruder  of  the  white  race,  but  must,  for  such  purpose, 
have  recourse  to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  in  their  courts  no  suit 
to  which  a  white  man  is  a  party  can  be  decided. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  scat  of  the  United  States  Government,, 
provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  government  in  1791. 
It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  about  72  square  miles.  The  district  has  no  municipal  Icgislativi- 
body,  and  its  citizens  have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal 
concerns.  Py  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  government  is 
administered  by  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by 
the  thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed  December  IS,  1865. 
The  vast  change  in  tlic  politicrd  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic 
m.ade  by  this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  18(»8  and  1870,  which 
gave  to  the  former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
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Arei  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition, 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  white  and  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  at  each  of  the  ten  censuses  from 
1790  to  1880:— 


Increase 

Year 

White 

FreeColonred 

Slave 

Total 

per  ceat. 
per  ann. 

1790 

3,172,006 

59,527 

697,681 

3.929,214 

1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893.602 

5.308.483 

3-25 

1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7.239,881     ' 

366 

1820 

7,862,166 

233.634 

1,538,022 

9,633,822 

3-30 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12.866,020 

3-35 

■  1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487.355 

17.069,453 

3-26 

1850 

19,553.068 

434,495 

3.204,313 

23,191,876 

3-58 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3.953.760 

31,364,367 

3-52 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

1     38,469.386 

2-26 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

49.983.763 

297 

j  1890 

— 

•     62,622,250 

2-50 

These  figures  do  not  include  Chinese  (105,613)  and  Indian* 
(339,098),  whose  numbers  in  1880  brought  the  whole  population 
up  to  50,526,222,  excluding  the  Indian  Territory  and  uncivilised 
Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  population  at  the  census 
of  1880  and  of  June  1,  1890,  and  population  per  square  Mie  in 
1890  of  the  States  and  Territories  arranged  in  geographical  divi- 
sions. The  population  of  Indian  Territory,  of  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, and  of  Alaska  was  not  included  in  the  recent  census,  but 
forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  investigation  not  yet  completed. 


- 

Area  : 

EngUsh 

square  miles 

Population  in 
1880 

Population  in 
1890 

Pop.  per 

sq.mile, 

1890 

'•  North  Atlantic  Division. 

I 

Maine . 

I       29,890 

648,936 

661,086 

221 

New  Hampshire  . 

9.005 

346,991 

376,530 

41-7 

Yermont 

1         9,136 

332,286 

332.422 

36-3 

Massachusetts     . 

8.040 

1.783,085 

2,238,943 

277-8 

Rhode  Island 

1,085 

276,531 

345,506 

318-2 

Connecticut 

4,845 

622,700 

746,268 

153-9 

Kew  York    . 

47,620 

5,082,871 

5,997,85:i 

125-4 

Xew  Jersey 

7,455 

1,131,116 

1,444,933 

103-3 

Pennsylvania 

Total  . 

44,985 

4,282.891 

5,258,014 

116-6 

162,060 

14,507,407 

1 

17,401,545 

1 

!     89-4 
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Area : 

English 

square  miles 

Population  in 
1880 

PopiUation  in 
1890 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile, 

1890 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware     . 

1,960 

146,608 

168,493 

85-6 

l\laryland     . 

9,860 

934,943 

1,042.390 

115-7 

District  of  Columbia  . 

72 

177,624 

230,392 

31916 

Virginia 

40,125 

1,512,565 

1,655,980 

41-1 

West  Virginia 

24,645 

618,457 

762,794 

30-8 

North  Carolina    . 

48,580 

1,399,750 

1,617,947 

33-3 

South  Carolina    . 

30,170 

995,577 

1,151,149 

38-0 

Georgia 

58,980 

1,542,180 

1,837,353 

311 

Florida 

Total  . 

54,240 

269,493 

391,422 

7-2 

268,632 

7,597,197 

8,857,920 

32-9 

Northern  Central  Division: 

Ohio    .... 

40,760 

3,198,062 

3,672,316 

900 

Indiana 

35,910 

1,978,301 

2,192,404 

60-9 

Illinois 

56,000 

3,077,871 

3,826,351 

68-2 

Michigan 

57,430 

1,636,937 

2,093,889 

36-4 

Wisconsin 

54,450 

1,315,497 

1,686,880 

30-9 

Minnesota 

79,205 

780,773 

1,301,826 

16-4 

Iowa    . 

55,475 

1,624,615 

1,911,896 

34-3 

Missouri 

68,735 

2,168,380 

2,679,184 

38-9 

North  Dakota 

74,312 

36,909 

182,719 

2-4 

South  Dakota 

76,628 

98,268 

328,808 

4-3 

Nebraska     . 

76,185 

452,402 

1,058,910 

13-8 

Kansas 

Total  . 

81,700 

996,096 

1,427,096 

17-4 

756,790 

17,364,111 

22,362,279 

29-5 

Southern  Central  Division: 

Kentucky    . 

40,000 

1,648,690 

1,858,635 

46-4 

Tennt'ssee    . 

41,750 

]  ,542,359 

1,767,518 

422 

Alabama 

51,540 

1,262,505 

1,513,017 

29-2 

Mississippi  . 

46.340 

1,131,597 

1,289,600 

27-6 

Louisiana    . 

45,420 

939,946 

1,118,587 

24-6 

Texas  .... 

262  290 

1,591,749 

2,235,523 

8-5 

Indian  Territory . 

61,250 

79,024 

— 

— 

Oklahoma  (Territory). 

2,950 

— 

61,834 

20-9 

Arkansas 
Total  . 

53,045 

802,525 

1,128,179 

21-2 

604,585 

8,919,371 

10,972,893 

20-2  1 

Western  Di  v  Ision : 

Montana 

145,310 

39,159 

132,159 

08 

Wyoming     .        . 

97,575 

20,789 

60,705 

0-6 

Colorado 

103,645 

194,327 

412,198 

3-9 

New  Mexico  (Territory) 

122,460 

119,565 

163,593 

1-2 

Arizona  (Territory) 

112,920 

40,440 

59,620 

0-5 

Utah  (Territ 

ory) . 

82,190 

143,963 

207,905 

2-5 
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- 

r^^.V         Population  in   '   Popniation  in 
square  miles                              ! 

Pop.  per  j 

sq.  mile, 

18M 

Wettem  Division. — cont. : 
Nevada 

Idaho  .... 
Alaska  fXerritory) 
Washington 
Oregon 
Cahfomia    . 

Total  . 
General  totals    . 

109,740 
84,290 

531,410 
66,880 
94,560 

155,980 

62,266     j          45,761 
32,610    j          84,385 
33,426     '           — 
75,116             349,390 
174,768     I        313.767 
864,694     1     1,208,130 

0-4 
10 

5-2 
3-3 

7-7 

1,706,960       1,767.697 
3,499,027     50,155,783 

3,027,613 

62,622,250 

2-5 
21-5; 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  population,  including  Alaska  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  wiU  amount  to.  63  millions. 

As  regards  sex,  the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the 
census  of  1880  comprised  25,518,820  males,  and  24,636,993  females.  In 
the  Mormon  Territory  of  Utah  there  were  74,509  males  and  69,454  females 
at  the  census  of  1880. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only  13  States, 
the  largest  of  which,  as  then  constituted,  was  Virginia,  with  a  population 
of  747,610.  In  1800  there  were  16  States  and  2  Territories,  Virginia  having 
then  a  population  of  880,200.  In  1810  the  same  State,  with  a  population 
of  974,601,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  5  Territories.  In  1820  there 
were  23  States  and  3  Territories,  New  York  standing  first  with  a  population 
of  1,372,111.  In  1830  there  were  25  States  and  2  Territories;  in  1840,  26 
States  and  3  Territories;  in  1850,  31  States  and  4  Territories;  in  1860,  33 
States  and  5  Territories;  in  1870,  37  States  and  10  Territories,  1880,  38 
States  and  9  Territories ;  in  1890,  44  States  and  5  Territories  (including 
Oklahama),  neither  the  District  of  Colombia  nor  the  Indian  Territorj-  being 
included  in  these  numbers. 

Of  a  total  population  in  1880  of  36,761,607  over  ten  years  of  age, 
17,392,099  were  engaged  in  the  various  professional  and  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  of  these  2,647,157  were  females.  These  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 


- 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture 

Professional  and  personal  services  . 
Trade  and  transportation 
Manufactures,  mechanical  and  min- 
ing  industries        .... 

7,075,983 
2.712,943 
1,750,892 

3,205,124 

504,510 

1,361,295 

59,364 

631,988 

7,680,493 
4,074,238 
1,810,256 

3,837,112 

Of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  4,225,945  were  returned  as  farmers 
and  planters,  and  3,323,876  as  agricultural  labourers.  Of  the  '  professional 
and  personal'  class,  1,859,223  were  labourers  and  1,075,655  domestic  ser- 
vants, 67,081  Government  oflBcials,  85.671  physicians  and  surgeons,  64,698 
clergymen,  and  64,137  lawyers.  Of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, about  280,000  were  'traders  and  dealers.'  Of  the  last  class 
234.228  are  returned  as  miners;  114,539  as  engaged  in  iron  and  steel 
works;  169,771  cotton  mill  operatives;  saw-mill  operatives,  77,050;  silk- 
mill  operatives,  18,071 ;  wooUen-mill  operatives,  88,010. 
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Aeea  op  Indian  Reservations,  Population,  and  Births  and 
Deaths  op  Indians  in  each  State  and  Teeuitory  of  tue 
United  States  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


states  and  Territories 

Area  of  Indian  Bescrva- 
tions 

Population 
on  Reser- 
vations 
(Indians) 

Vital 

Acres 

Square  Miles 

Births 

Deaths 

Arizona 
California    . 
Colorado 
Dakota 
Idaho  . 

Indian  Ten-itory 
Iowa    . 
Kansas 
Jlichigan    . 
Minnesota  . 
Montana     . 
Nebraska    . 
Nevada 
New  Mexico 
New  York  . 
North  Carolina 
Oregon 
Texas  . 
Utah   . 
Washington 
Wisconsin  . 
Wyoming    . 
Miscellaneous 

6,603,191 

494,045 

1,094,400 

26,719,218 

2,611,481 

39,199,530 

1,258 

102,026 

27,319 

4,747,941 

10,591,360 

136,947 

954,135 

10,002,525 

87,677 

65,211 

2,075,240 

3,972,480 

4,045,284 

512,061 

2,342,400 

10,317-50 

772-00 

1,710-00 

41,749-00    ' 

4,080-00 

61,249-00 

2-00 

159-50 

17,779 

12,739 

1,772 

29,713 

4,174 

79,692 

393 

989 

87 
94 
77 

964 
81 

441 
17 
47 
72 

156 

303 

83 

84 

2,131 

99 

39 

85 

291 

60 

81 

73 

40 

1,316 

58 

363 

11 

33 

48 

187 

259 

66 

49 

1,609 

140 

36 
79 
223 

48 

42-50 

7,419-00 

16,549-00 

214-00 

1,490-50 

15,629-00 

137-00 

102-00 

3,242-00 

6,207-00 

6,321-00 

800-00 

3,660-00 

7,428 
0,239 

11.214 
3.701 
8,251 

28,928 
6,046 
3,000 
4,520 
290 
2,294 
9,789 
9,243 
1,945 
1,302 

Total 

•        • 

• 

116,385,729 

181,852-00 

250,441' 

6,181 

4,719 

*  Exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska. 

In  1890  the  United  States  spent  6,708,046  dollars  on  the 
Indians.     There  are  66  agencies  throughout  the  States. 

Of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1880,  43,475,840 
were  natives,  and  6,679,943  foreign-born.  Inchiding-  the  latter  there  were 
12,978,394  residents  of  foreign-born  parentage.  Of  this  total  4,529,523 
had  Irish  fathers,  and  4,444,421  Irish  mothers ;  4.883,842  German  fathers, 
and  4,557,629  German  mothers ;  2,039,808  with  fathers,  and  1,790,200  with 
mothers,  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign-born  population  at 
the  census  of  1880: — 


England 

662,676 

Switzerland    . 

88,621 

Ireland  . 

.      1,8.54,571 

Denmark 

64,196 

Scotland 

170,136 

Holland 

58,090 

Wales     . 

83,302 

Belgium 

15,535 

Unspecified   , 

1,484 

Luxembourg  . 

12.836 

lOG  971 

United  Kingdom 

.      2,772,169 

Mexico  . 

68,391> 

Germany- 

.      1,966,742 

Italy       . 

44,230 

British  America     . 

717,157 

Sjiain  and  Portugal 

1 3,25{> 

Norway  and  Sweden 

;i76.066 

Russia    . 

84,279 

Auslria-Hungiiry    . 

1 2.">,.")50 

China     . 

101,46* 
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It  -will  thu8  be  seen  that  the  foreign-bom  population  formed  13-3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  of  that  41-5  per  cent,  are  natives  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  these  two-thirds  come  from  Ireland.  Of  the  total 
foreign-born  population  71  per  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  only  a  small  percentage  came  from  countries  not  prevailingly  Teutonic. 
Besides  the  countries  above  mentioned,  at  least  seventeen  others  are  repre- 
sented among  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States.  Of  New 
York  city  one-third  of  the  population  is  foreign-bom. 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 

There  is  no  systematic  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  growth  of 
population  by  the  excess  of  births  alone.  The  death-rate  is  comparatively 
low;  in  1880  the  death-rate  among  the  whites  was  1474  per  1,000,  and 
among  coloured  17-28  per  1,000.  The  highest  death-rate  among  whites 
was  in  New  Mexico,  2204  per  1,000,  and  the  lowest  in  Arizona,  7-91  per 
1,000;  the  highest  among  coloured  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  35-25,  and 
the  lowest  in  Arizona,  1-89. 

From  1775  to  1815  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  very  small, 
on  account  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  European  wars,  not  over 
3.000  or  4,000  a  year  arriving  during  this  period.  "When  peace  between 
England  and  America  was  re-established,  in  1815,  immigration  took  a  fresh 
start.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1890  (June  30)  was 
15,386,091.  The  following  statement  in  which,  from  July  1,  1885,  im- 
migrants from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  not  included,  shows  the  number 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  leading  foreign  countries  during  the 
decade  ending  June  30,  1890,  with  the  total  number  of  immigrants  in  each 
year  during  that  period  : — 


i  Tear 
I  eudiiiK 
June  30 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


British   L, 

Isles      Germany 


153,718 
179,423 
158,092 
129,294 
109,508 
112,548 
161,748 
182,203 
153,549 
122,754 


210,485 

[250,630 

i  194.786 

i  179,676 

j  124,443 

84,403 

1 106,865 

109,717 

99.538 

92,427 


Sweden, 
Norway, 

and 
Denmark 


81,582 
105,326 
71,994 
52,728 
40,704 
46,735 
67,629 
81,924 
57..")n4 
50,368 


Hungary 

Italy 

27,935 

15.401 

29,150 

32,084 

27,625 

31.792 

35,571 

16.510 

27.309 

13,599 

28,680 

21,315 

40,265 

47,622 

45,811 

51.075 

34,174 

24,848 

j  56,199 

51,799 

BoseU 


France 


10,655  ' 
21,590 
9,809 
17,226; 
20,243  I 
21,739  ; 
36,894  I 
39,313 
31,889  ! 
33,147  I 


5,227 

a.oos 

4.821 
3.608 
3,493 
3,318 
5,034 
6,454 
5,918 
6,585 


Total  Im- 
migrants 


669,431 
788,992 
603,322 
519,312 
395,346 
334.203 
490,109 
546,889 
444,427 
455,302 


Thus  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years,  including  other  countries  besides 
those  mentioned,  was  5,247,333.  Of  the  total  immigrants  in  1890, 173.449 
vere  females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  between  1855  and  1885  was 
274,399,  but  the  total  number  reported  in  the  census  of  1880  was  105,465. 
Many  are  supposed  to  have  returned.  Bv  a  law  passed  in  1882,  Chinese 
immigration  has  been  prohibited  for  ten  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  la.st  five  decades  by  reproduction  and  bv  immigration :— 
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Percentage  of  Decade           | 

Decade 

Decade 

Increase 

Year 

Population 

total 

Increase  by 

Increase 

Immigrants 

Total 

By 

Immi- 
gration 

By 
Repro- 
duction 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

599,125 

32-67 

4-65 

28-02 

1850 

23,191,876 

6,122,423 

1,653,275 

35-87 

9-68 

2619 

1860 

31,443,321 

8,251,445 

2,639,556 

35-58 

11-38 

24-20 

1870 

38,558,371 

7,115,050 

2,281,142 

22-63 

7-25 

15-38 

1880 

50,155,783 

11,597,412 

2,812,191 

30-07 

7-29 

22-78 

1890 

62,480,540 

12,324,757 

5,247,333 

24-57 

10-46 

14-11 

III.  Principal  Cities. 

There  were  in  1870  twenty-five,  in  1880  thirty-five,  and,  according  to 
official  estimate,  in  1890  fifty-six  cities  in  the  United  States  with  up- 
wards of  50,000  inhabitants.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  thirty-five  cities  in  1870,  and  also  the  figures  of  population  for  1880, 
showing  the  growth  within  the  decennial  period: — 


Town 

Population 

Town 

Population . 

1870 

1880 

1870 

1880 

New  York 

942,292 

1,206,299 

Milwaukee 

71,440 

115,712 

Philadelphia     . 

674,022 

847,170 

Providence 

68,904 

104,857 

Brooklyn  , 

396,099 

566,663 

Albany     . 

69,422 

90,758 

Chicago    . 

298,977 

503,185 

Rochester 

62,386 

89,366 

Boston 

250,526 

369,832 

Alleghany 

53,180 

78,682 

St.  Louis  . 

310,864 

350,518 

Indianapolis    . 

48,244 

75,056 

Baltimore 

267,354 

332,313 

Richmond 

51,038 

64,670 

Cincinnati 

216,239 

255,139 

New  Haven 

50,840 

62,882 

San  Francisco  . 

149,473 

233,959 

Lowell 

40,928 

59,475 

New  Orleans     . 

191,418 

216,090 

Worcester 

41,105 

58,291 

Cleveland 

92,829 

160,146 

Troy 

40,465 

56,747 

Pittsburg  . 

86,076 

156,389 

Kansas  City     . 

32,260 

55.785 

Buffalo      . 

117,714 

155,134 

Cambridge 

39,634 

52,669 

Washington 

109,199 

147,293 

Syracuse  . 

43,051 

51,792 

Newark     . 

105,059 

136,508 

Columbus 

31,274 

51,647 

Louisville . 

100,753 

123,758 

Paterson  . 

33,579 

51,031 

Jersey  City 

82,546 

120,722 

Toledo      . 

31,584 

50,137 

Detroit 

79,577 

116,340 

The  following  are  the  populations  of  some  of  the  leading  cities  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890 ;— New  York,  1,627,227;  Philadelphia, 
1,040,450;  Brooklyn,  930,671;  Chicago,  1,100,000;  Boston,  417,720;  St. 
Louis,  450,000  ;  Baltimore,  500,000  ;  San  Francisco,  306,000 ;  New  Orleans, 
246,000  ;  Cleveland,  248,000  ;  Pittsburg,  250,000  ;  Buffalo,  250,000  ;  Wash- 
ington, 230,000 ;  Detroit,  197,000  ;  Milwaukee,  240,000. 

Religion. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty  is  re- 
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peated  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  forty-four  States.  Nearly  all 
the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Europe  are  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States.  At  the  census  of  1880  there  were 
86,132  Protestant  and  5,975  Roman  Catholic  churches  ;  70,864 
Protestant  ministers,  and  6,366  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Pro- 
testants returned  8,976,260  '  members,'  or  communicants  ;  adding 
to  this  an  estimate  of  the  families  of  members,  and  of  adherents, 
the  total  attached  to  Protestantism  would  probably  be  about 
30,000,000.  The  Roman  Catholics  claim  a  total  of  8,277,039 
adherents  in  1890.  In  1870  there  were  in  all  63,082  churches,  of 
which  3,806  were  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
number  of  'sittings  '  returned  was  21,665,052,  of  which  1,990,514 
were  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There  were  in  all  45  separate 
religious  bodies  returned  in  1880. 

In  1890  the  membership  of  the  most  important  Protestant 
bodies,  as  compiled  from  official  sources,  mostly  by  the  New 
York  Inclejyendent,  was  as  follows  : — Methodists  of  various  sects, 
4,980,240  ;  Baptists  of  various  sects,  4,292,291  ;  Presbyterians, 
1,229,012  ;  Lutherans,  1,086,048  ;  Congregational,  491,985  ; 
Episcopal,  480,176  ;  Reformed  Church  (German  and  Dutch), 
282,856  ;  Friends,  106,930.  In  1880  the  Mormons  had  110,377 
members,  and  the  Jews  13,683. 

Instmction. 

Education  is  general  in  the  United  States,  every  effort  being 
made  to  aid  in  its  progress.  Nevertheless,  owing  partly  to  the 
former  existence  of  slavery,  and  partly  to  the  constant  influx  of 
numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  there  exists  a  large  mass  stiU 
totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  education.  According  to 
the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole  country,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation above  ten  years  of  age  of  36,761,607,  4,923,431  were 
returned  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,239,958  as  unable  to  write.  The 
former  is  13-4  per  cent.,  the  latter  17  per  cent.,  which,  contrasted 
with  16  and  20  per  cent,  (the  proportions  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  1870),  shows  a  very  decided  gain  in  the  direction  of 
rudimentary  education.  Of  the  whites  above  ten  years  of  age, 
the  'cannot  writes'  formed  9-4  per  cent.  The  native  whites, 
however,  show  a- proportion  of  but  8"7  per  cent.,  while  foreign 
whites  show  12  per  cent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  il- 
literacy of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  South,  is  seen  to  be 
among  the  coloured  population,  where  the  '  cannot  writes '  form 
70  per  cent,  of  all  above  ten  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  country  exists  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  lines,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  south  boundary  of  Missouri. 

In  1888-89  the  population  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  was  esti- 
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mated  at  12,138,199.  In  the  public  schools  were  enrolled 
12,291,259  pupils  of  ai^es  varying-  from  4  to  21.  Of  this  total  3-5 
per  cent,  were  in  public  secondary  schools.  The  average  num- 
ber of  school  days  was  134-5,  and  average  daily  attendance 
8,004,275.  The  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  elemen- 
tary schools,  not  included  in  these  numbers,  were  estimated  at 
1,500,000.  The  private  middle-class  schools,  in  1886-87,  num- 
bered 1,324,  with  8,511  teachers  and  146,561  pupils.  In  1888-89 
the  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  in  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  study  is  not  advanced,  was  384,  with  5,422 
teachers  and  86,996  students. 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropria- 
tion of  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  common  public  schools, 
but  has  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  states  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  which  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  the  income 
alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  income  is 
supplemented  by  direct  taxation  in  the  separate  states,  or  by 
local  taxation,  or  by  both,  so  that,  in  these  states,  it  forms  only 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  1888-89  the 
amount .  expended  on  common  public  schools  was  132,129,600 
dollars.  In  the  same  year  the  universities  and  colleges  had  an 
income  of  3,444,100  dollars  from  productive  funds,  exclusive  of 
State  appropriations.  These  appropriations,  which  are  the  chief 
or  sole  means  of  support  for  State  universities,  amounted  to 
1,326,395  dollars,  and  the  tuition  fees  to  2,597,299  dollars. 

The  following  table  refers  mainly  to  the  year  1888-89.  The 
numbers  given  are  in  a  few  cases  estimates,  and  in  some  are 
for  the  year  1887-88. 


states 

and 

Territories 

Number  of 

Chil.lreii 

of 

School  Age 

Enrolled 

in 
Public 

Scliools 

o 

< 

Eipended 

for 

Public 

Schools 

|l 

S3 
1^ 

u  o 

Si 

Dols. 

Alabama  . 

7-21 

552,091 

270,204 

172,101 

750.000 

6 

64 

1,049 

Alaska     . 

■ — 

— 

1,040 

400 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

Ari^iona   . 

6-18 

10.303 

6,617 

3,849 

130,212 

— 

■    — 

— 

Arkansas 

6-21 

404,379 

216,152 

141,500 

907.603 

* 

22 

499 

California 

5-17 

275,302 

215,905 

143,733 

5,003,131 

13 

201 

3,296 

Colorado  . 

6-21 

85,S24 

69,313 

35.567 

1,500.143 

4 

53 

747 

Connecticut    . 

4-16 

167,243 

127,089 

H2,,3H2 

1,98»,354 

3 

90 

1,169 

Dakota     . 

7-20 

110,129 

93,820 

53,211 

1,790,968 

6 

63 

1,126 

Delaware 

6-21 

43,5:!8 

32,552 

21,271 

240,718 

— 

— 

— 

Dist.  Columbia 

6-17 

52,r)!)0 

35,704 

27,619 

944,640 

5 

74 

736 

Florida     • 

6-21 

iin,o;)0 

80,008 

63,052 

600,000 

4 

28 

357 

Georgia   . 

6-18 

669,375 

321,176 

217,891! 

809,056 

6 

70 

1,175 

Idvho 

6-21 

24,071 

12,678 

8.240 

100,580 

— 

— 

— 

Illinois     . 

6-21 

1,133,807 

763,411 

600,736 

1,015,068 

26 

369 

5.757 

Indians   .        • 

6-21 

770,876 

623,147 

850,762 

4,957,626 

14 

224 

3,059 

Iowa        • 

6-21 

649,(i06 

489,229 

304,860 

6,433.397 

21 

288 

6.237 

Kansas    . 

6-21 

624,208 

405,454 

3U,0J7 

6,137,461 

15 

208 

4,418 

ix-TitrcTiox 
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States 

and 

Territories 


Kentnclty 
Lonisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

Mi--.i<'lin«!tts 
.'>'■     ,!-':in 
M;     iisota 
\'    -; -^ippi       . 
^r;-     uri  . 
>:  .-Miia. 
N.     ri-ka 
X.v.ln    . 
Nli^Liupshire. 
Xew  Jersey     . 
New  Mexico   . 
New  York 
N.  Coroliua     . 
Ohio 

Oregon     . 
Pennsjiv:uiiii 
Rhoile  Island 
8.  Carolina 
Tennesace 
Texas 
Utali 
Temiont  . 
Virginia  . 
■Washington 
W.  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
■yVyouiing 


5   s~ 


6-20 , 

6-18  ' 
4-21  ' 

5-15 
J-30 

5-21 

e-2«» 

4-21 
8-21 
6-lH 
6-21 
6-1 K 
6-2«) 
5-21 
C-21 
C-21 
4-20 

iV-IO 

6-31 
8-16 
ft-18 

»-Sl 
6-31 
6-21 
4-20 


664,967 
336,137  I 
212,064  ; 

367,785 
640,060  : 

463,964 

865.364  ' 

27.6C0  i 

316,H)5  ; 

9,789 

3»'7,847  I 

—         i 

l,8i>3,C67  I 

5S0,819 

1,120,537 

;»3,09« 

64,905 

652,508 
545,616 

58,482 

610,271 

70,846 

258,934 

576,967 


i«'  >  — 


5      oS 


IS 

?5 


"3  £       =  • 

If  :  MM 


330,986 
125,573  I 
143.113  ! 
17'J.4«i> 
363,10G 
423,CIU 
i!73,«14 
319,711   , 

611A11  I 
13,828 

232,344 

7.511 

60,124 

224,398  j 
16.484  I 

i,oan.s-r 

3: :    ^ 


v.- 

43G,'i:;i 
440,467 
34,221 
68,453 
336,948 
46,751 
187,528 
344,942 
5,633 


12^1,259 


222.554 

9<».551 

98,041 

99,220 

270,851 

279,900 

111,641 

193,119 

376,977 

8,€00 

159,692 

5,149 

43,484 

135,187 

12,300 

r".  t'--7 


3*l.iXX) 
19,750 
46,061 

195.525 
29,247 

119,9J0 

186.891 
3,750 


Dols. 
2,153.17- 
544,269 
1,252.930  ( 
1.862,766  ; 
7,510,719  ■ 
4.952,524  \ 
3,981.215  j 
1,116,806 
4,552,463 

317.442  ' 

X419,721 

168.852  i 

739,073  , 

3,115,441  i 

145,400  I 

1G.<'."^245  I 

■•Hi  ; 

:ii€  ■ 

■.13  ' 

-'11  I 

■-■>7  , 

.1.-.4  I 

1, 1.-. 7.930  i 

3.-183,452  I 

284,856  I 

650,392 

1,620,809  ' 

666,111 

1,307,901 

3,655,012 

118.908 


8,004,375    132,139,600 


lt;o 

35  ' 
159  i 

223  ; 

179  ' 
109  i 

36  i 

234  i 
14  ! 

"I 

20 

80  ! 

8  i 

386  I 

91 
S06 

36 
426 

^  I 

77  I 
319 
110 

16 

24 

91 

19 

31 
136 

12 


:.071 

3,003 

443 

1,457 

2,877 

3,246 

1,740 

903 

3,500 

160 

1,126 

143 

229 

961 

1»5 

e.o«o 

1,571 

8,796 
587 

6,793 
268 

i,oei 

4,370 

3.416 
313 
336 

1.277 
416 
3«» 

3,001 
80 


6^432 


86,M6 


Besides  these  384  colleges  for  liberal  arts,  there  were  in  the  States 
;    (1888)  the  following :— 


- 

Colleges 

Teachers 

students 

Theological 

141 

f.86 

6,989 

,   Law     .... 

52 

■:545 

3,906 

(  Resrnlar 
Medical  ■    Eclectic 

Homoeopath. 

02 

1,907 

12,238        i 

It 

116 

669 

14 

249 

1,1. ■)» 

Female 

198 

2.545 

26.945 

There  were  also  239  Indian  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11  552 
costing  the  United  States  ^1,293,876.  '       ' 

The  Education  Report  for  1884-85,  issued  in  1887  by  the  United  States 
Bnreau  of  Education,  contains  statistics  specially  collected  in  1885-86  of 
5,338  libraries  '  other  than  private.'  containing  300  or  more  volumes  each 
and  20,622,076  volumes  in  the  aggregate ;  2,357  of  these  libraries  contain 
less  than  1,000  volumes  each;  2,139  between  1,000  and  5,000  each;  440 
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between  5,000  and  10,000 ;  355  between  10,000  and  50,000 ;  and  47  more 
than  50,000  volumes. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,494  daily  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  5,713,750 ;  12,234  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulation 
of  19,588,000 ;  1,898  monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  7,472,750 ;  and  693 
other  periodicals.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  then  16,319 ;  in 
1880  the  total  number  was  11,403. 

Justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate 
Justices  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Associate  Judges  have  precedence  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions,  or,  when  the  commissions  of  two  or  more  of 
them  bear  the  same  date,  according  to  their  ages.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  or  of  his  inability  to  perform  the  diities  and 
powers  of  his  office,  they  shall  devolve  upon  the  Associate  Justice  who  is 
first  in  precedence,  until  such  disability  is  removed  or  another  Chief 
Justice  is  appointed  and  duly  qualified.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice 
is  j^l0,500  per  annum,  and  the  Associate  Justices  ^10,000  each. 

The  Justices,  besides  their  duties  in  annual  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  have  assigned  to  them  each  his  own  judicial  circuit,  these 
circuits  having,  in  addition,  their  own  circuit  judges.  Other  courts  are 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  United  States  District  Courts,  many  of  the  States  being 
for  judicial  purposes  divided  into  two  or  more  districts. 

Each  separate  State  has  also  its  own  judicial  system  with  a  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices,  who  are  appointed  usualh'  for  terras  of 
years,  but  in  some  States  practically  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour. 
Most  frequently  they  are  elected  by  the  people,  thougli  sometimes  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  or  without  tlie  Senate  or  Council.  Their  salaries 
vary  from  2,500  dollars  to  7,500  dollars  per  annum. 

In  1880  there  were  59,255  criminals  in  the  prisons,  only  5,069  of  whom 
were  women. 

Paupsrism. 

Although  there  are  poor-laws  in  the  States  the  statistics  of  pauperism, 
except  for  indoor  paupers,  are  not  recorded.  The  total  number  of  indoor 
paupers  in  the  census  year  (1880)  was  67,067,  in  addition  to  whom  21,598 
outdoor  paupers  were  reported,  but  the  latter  figure  is  probably  far  below 
the  truth. 

Finance. 
I.  Central. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  mainly  derived  from  two 
sources — namely,  duties  on  imports,  and  internal  revenue  taxes 
upon  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  banks,  and 
bankers.  The  national  expenditure  is  mainly  on  account  of  the 
war  and  navy  departments,  pensions,  payment  of  interest  of  the 
public  debt  incurred  by  the  civil  war  of  1861-66,  and  the  civil 
service. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  net  revenue  and  the 
total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  each  of  the 
ten  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30,  from  1881  to  1890  : — 
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Expeuilitnrc 


RcTenae 


Te«r 

endiiiK 

I  Jane  3b 

1881  : 

1882 

1883  I 

1884  j 
1885 


Dollars 


Year 
enilinK 
Jane  30 


360,782,292  ,  260,712,887 

403,525,250  ,  257,981,440 

398,287,581  2fi5.408.138 

34«,51 9,869  l  244,126,244 

323,690,706  260,226,935 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Dollars 


Expenditure 


Dol'ars 


336,439.737 
371,403,277 
379.266.074 
387.050.058 
463,963,080 


242,483,138 
267.9.32,180 
267,924,801 
299.288,978 
358  618,584 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  loans  in  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, other  than  interest,  and  premiums  in  connection  with 
the  public  debt.     . 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18S0, 
and  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1891  : — 


lierenue. 

18») 

JSxpenditure. 

1880 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Customs  taxes 

229,fi€  8,584 

Civil  expenses 

2.'».638,827 

Internal  revenue     . 

142,606,706 

Foreign  intercourse,         1,<»48,277    ) 

"National  bank  taxes 

t;         1,301,326 

Indians 

1         6,708^)47 

Sales  of  public  lands 

i         6,358,272 

Pensions 

i     106,936356 

Profits  on  coinage 

j       10,217,244 

Military  establish- 

Customs fees 

1,299,324 

ment   . 

44,582,838 

Consular,  land,  and 

1 

Naval      establish- 

patent  fees . 

3,146,692 

1     ment   . 

22.006,206 

Pacific      railways, 

Miscellaneous,    in- 

interest 

705.642 

cluding     public 

: 

Pacific      railways, 

buildings,  light- 

, 

sinking  fund 

1,842,565 

houses,  &c. 

!      43.563.«96 

Surveying    public 

District  of  Columbia 

5,677,419     ' 

lands  . 

112,315 

Int-erest  on  public 

. 

Sales  of  Government 

debt  . 

36,099,284     ; 

property 

192,121 

Deficiency  in  postal 

■ 

Immigrant  fond     . 

241,464 

revenues 

6,876,086 

Soldiers'  Home  per- 

manent fund 

308,887 

Revenues    of  Dis- 

trict Columbia     .  | 

2,809,131 

1  M  ^i^pI  1 Q  Tl  tfV%n  c 

sources        .        .  1 

2,270,655 

Total  ordinary  i 

Total  ordinary 

receipts 

403,080,983 

expenditure    ' 

Redempiion  of        1 

notes  and  pur-      i 

297,736,487 

chase  of  bonds    .  i 

48.094,561 

Leaving      net 

surplus  of    . 

57,249,931 

3  Y 
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1891 

1891 

Revenue. 

Expenditwe. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Customs     .        .        ', 

221,000,000 

Civil    and    miscella- 

Internal rt  venue 

145,000,000 

neous  expenses 

105,000,000 

Miscellaneous  , 

40,000,000 

Indians 

6,500,000 

Pensions    . 

133,000,000 

Military      establish- 

ment    . 

44,000,000 

Naval  establishment 

23,000,000 

District  of  Columbia 

5,500,000 

Interest     on    public 

debt       . 

32,000,000 

Deficiency  in  postal 

Total  ordinary 

revenues 

Total  ordinaiy 

4,500,000 

receipts 

406,000,000 

expenditure 

354,000,000 

These  receipts  are  partly  actual  and  partly  estimated,  and  show 
an  expected  surplus  of  52,000,000  dollars.  For  1891-92  the  esti- 
mated revenue  is  373,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  357,852,20& 
dollars,  giving  an  estimated  surplus  of  15,147,790  dollars. 

The  surpluses  are  all  available  for  reducing  the  public  debt^ 
and  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  in  addition  to- 
48,094,565  dollars  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  net  surplus 
of  57,249,931  dollars,  together  with  other  sums  amounting  to 
76,857,679  dollars,  was  used  in  the  redemption  and  purchase  of 
the  debt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  on  the  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1860  : — 


Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1860 

64,842,287 

1883 

1,884,171,728 

186fi 

2,773,236,178 

1884 

1.830,528,923 

1877 

2,20.'5,301,892 

1886 

1,769,529,741 

1880 

2,120,415,370 

1887 

1,700,771,948 

1881 

2,069,01 3,.569 

1889 

1,651,401,891 

1882 

1,918,312,994 

1890 

1,555,630,910 

The  net  debt — that  is,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  923,376,119  dollars  on  June  1,  1890;  of  the  total  amount 
764,069,095  dollars  bears  no  interest.  Included  in  these  figures  is  the 
United  States  liability  for  64,623,512  dollars,  or  12,924,702?.  6  per  cent, 
bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railways,  which  pay  over  o  per  cent,  of  their 
net  earnings.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  was  originally 
contracted  at  6  and  5  per  cent.,  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  is  now  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  at  4J  per  cent. 

There  is  practically  no  direct  taxation  for  national  purposes,  though 
personal  and  real  property  are  taxed  in  the  several  States.    The  assessed 
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valuation  of  the  real  property  in  the  States  is  returned  for  1880  at 
13,036,766,925  dollars,  and  personal  property  3,866,226,618  dollars.  The 
total  amount  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  as  assessed  in  1888, 
amounts  to  22,637,383,298  dollars. 

II.  State  Fisance. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  debt  of  the  separate  States  June  1, 
1890,  is  extracted  from  a  preliminary  summary  by  the  Census  OfiSce  : — 


Debt,  Bonded  and 

Cash  and  Fnnds 

Net  Debt  (-■),  or 

Floating 

on  baud 

Ket  Assets  (  +  ) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1  Alabama  . 

12,413,196 

420,576 

11,992,620 

Arkansas . 

4,796,015 

4,782,706 

— 

13,309 

California 

2.703,500 

5,526,895 

+ 

2,823,395 

Colorado  . 

1,367,694 

1,392,852 

+ 

25,158 

i  Connecticut 

3,866,904 

2,627,152 

— 

1.239,762 

1  Delaware 

899,750 

87,988 

— 

811,762 

Florida    . 

1,275,000 

1,121,609 

— 

153,391 

'  Georgia    . 

8,631,305 

566,084 

- 

8,0«]5,221 

Illinois     . 

1,118,507 

3,826,820 

+ 

2.638,313 

Indiana    . 

8.540,615 

4,878,893 

— 

3,661,722 

Iowa 

284,823 

4,633,858 

+ 

4.349,034 

Kansas     . 

801,000 

5,722,572 

+ 

4,921,572 

1  Kentucky 

1         2,386,340 

2,557.972 

+ 

171,631 

Louisiana 

■       14.811,173 

2,297.958 

— 

12,513,215 

',  Maine 

3,470,908 

62,678 

— 

3.408,230 

.  Maryland 

i       10,370,536 

7,646,413 

— 

2,724,123 

Massachusetts 

i       28.251,287 

30,099,075 

+ 

1,847,787 

Michigan 

5,493,912 

1,345,189 

4.148,723 

.  Minnesota 

4,365,000 

12,734,634 

+ 

8.369,634 

Mississippi 

3,546,342 

300,159 

— 

3.246,183 

Missouri  . 

12,457,000 

4,017,251 

— 

8,439,749 

,  Nebraska 



— 

— 

j  Nevada    . 

562,000 

1,441,940 

+ 

879,940 

New  Hampshire 

2,953,550 

313,844 

— 

2,639,706 

1  New  Jersey 

1,596,300 

4,829,735 

+ 

3,233,435 

;  New  York 

6,774,855 

17,415,812 

+ 

10,640,957 

North  Carolina 

7,611,600 

73,031 

— 

7.538,568 

;  Ohio 

7,380.845 

366,078 

— 

7,014.767 

Oregon     . 

42,972 

1,842.693 

+ 

1,799,720 

Pennsylvania   . 

13,856,970 

12.068,945 

— 

1,788,026 

Ehode  Island  . 

1,300,434 

1,358,309 

+ 

57,874 

South  Carolina 

6,566,849 

93,373 

— 

6,473,476 

,  Tennessee 

14,938,608 

— 

— 

14,938,608 

:  Texas 

4,237,730 

8,437,311 

+ 

4.199,581     1 

i  Vermont . 

148.416 

223,562 

+ 

75.146 

Virginia  . 

36,209,254 

4,683,720 

— 

31.525,535 

West  Virginia . 

1            

1,020,243 

+ 

1,020,243 

;  Wisconsin 

Total,  1890 

2,295,390 

5,625,768 

+ 

3,330,377 

238,396,589 

156,443,701 

_ 

81,052,890 

Total,  1880 

296,417,521 

108,903,877 

-187,513,644     j 

3  y2 
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Nebraska  and  West  Virginia  have  no  debt.  The  funds  on  hand  of 
Nebraska  and  Tennessee  are  not  stated. 

The  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  of  the  counties  in  1890  amounted  to 
14.5,693,840  dollars  ;  and  the  sinking  fund,  cash,  &c.,  to  30,468,955  dollars. 
The  counties'  debt  in  1880  was  125,621,455  dollars,  and  sinking  fund 
1,593,869  dollars. 

Defence. 
I.  Army. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  empowered  in  general  '  to  raise 
and  support  armies  ; '  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  President  is  appointed  commander-in-ciiief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  On  August  7,  1789,  Congress  established  a 
Department  of  War  as  the  instrument  of  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  military  affairs. 

By  Acts  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1866,  March  3,  1869, 
and  July  15,  1870,  the  number  of  land  forces  constituting  the 
standing  army  of  the  United  States  was  strictly  limited.  It  was 
subsequently  enacted  that  from  the  year  1875  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  25,000  enlisted  men  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  the 
signal  corps,  the  authorised  strength  of  which  is  320  enlisted  men, 
the  hospital  corps,  the  strength  of  which  is  753  enlisted  men,  and 
of  125  general  service  clerks  and  45  general  service  messengers. 
The  actual  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  on 
June  30,  1889,  was  as  follows 

Officers  Men 

.     432  7.970 


,  and  non- 


280  •     2,650 

877  12,625 


10  cavalry  regiments 
5  artillery         „ 

25  infantry         ,, 

Generals,  general  staif  officer! 

commissioned  officers,  privates,  engi- 
neers, ordnance,  signal  corps,  hospital 
corps,  chaplains,  military  academy,  &c.         .     576  .'l.OQS 


Total        .        .        .2,165  26,316 

Of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  there  are  19  general  offi- 
cers, 70  colonels,  91  lieutenant  colonels,  222  majors,  629  captains. 

The  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  24th  and  25th 
regiments  of  infantry,  are  composed  of  negro  soldiers,  but  with 
white  officers. 

Besides  the  regular  army  each  State  is  supposed  to  have  a 
militia  in  which  all  men  from  18  to  45  capable  of  bearing  arms 
ought  to  be  enrolled,  but  in  several  States  tlie  organisation  is 
imperfect.  The  organised  militia  numbers  8,052  officers  and 
95,240  men.  The  number  of  citizens  who  in  case  of  war  might 
be  enrolled  in  the  militia  is  upwards  of  6^  millions.     In  1880  the 
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males  of  all  classes  between  18  and  44  years  of  age  numbered 
10,231,239,  of  whom  7,000,000  were  native-born  wliites  and 
1,242,354  coloured. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses into  eight  departments,  and  these  are  grouped  into  three 
military  divisions,  namely.  Division  of  the  Missouri,  composed  of 
the  Departments  of  Dakota,  the  Platte,  Texas,  and  the  Missouri  ; 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  composed  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Columbia,  California,  and  Arizona  ;  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
composed  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  The  United  States 
has  a  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

II.  Navy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  United  Stat«s  navy  in 

1890:— 


- 

In  Commis- 
sioa 

Boadin? 

Armoured  battle  ships       1st  rate 

rist   „ 

Steel  cruisers     .        .     •<  '\    " 

'                                           Uth    ," 

'                                           f  l<t 
1  Coast  defence  ships   .     <  „' ,   " 

Torpedo  boats    .        .        4th    „ 
Dynamite  cruiser       .        4th    „ 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1       ; 

5          i 
3 
1 
2 

4 

Total    . 

14 

19 

Besides  these  there  are  27  old  type  wooden  and  iron  vessels,  12  sailing 
ships,  14  tugs,  &.C. 

Vessels  are  rated  according  to  tonnage  as  follows  : — 1st  rate,  over 
4,000  tons;  2nd  rate,  2,000  to  4,000  tons;  3rd  rate,  1,000  to  2,000  tons ; 
4th  rate,  under  1,000  tons. 

The  term  '  protected '  indicates  that  a  vessel  has  a  complete  deflective 
steel  deck  of  over  1  inch  thickness  (generally  2^  to  4  inches)  ;  '  partially 
protected '  indicates  that  the  deflective  deck  exists  only  over  a  portion  of 
the  ship's  length  protecting  the  machinery. 

Of  the  three  armoured  battle  ships  under  construction,  the  Maine  and 
Texax  are  partly  completed.  The  Maim,  launched  in  November,  1890,  is  a 
twin-screw  armoured  turret  ves<el,  of  the  belted  cruiser  type,  with  pro- 
tected decks.  Its  displacement  is  6,648  tons,  and  speed  ITknots.  It  has 
4  10-inch  and  6  6-inch  B.L.R.  The  10-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  pairs  in 
the  turiets,  protected  by  10^  inches  steel  armour,  and  the  turrets  are  io 
echelon,  so  that  all  four  guns  can  be  fired  ahead  or  astern.  The  I't-xas  is 
a  twin-screw,  armoured  tunet  vessel,  of  6,314  tons  displacement,  with  2 
12-inch  and  6  6-inch  B.L.B.  Its  speed  is  17  knots.  The  vital  parts  of 
the  vessel  are  protected  by  a  steel  armour  belt  12  inches  thick,  terminated 
by  6-inch  steel  breastwork?,  extending  diagonally  across  the  vessal.     An 
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armoured  protected  deck,  3  inches  thick,  is  worked  over  the  armour  belt. 
The  turrets  are  plated  with  12-inch  steel  armour,  and  have  their  lower 
parts  enclosed  in  redoubts,  also  12  inches  thick.  One  12-inch  B.L.ll.  is 
mounted  in  each  turret.  Both  ships  are  fitted  with  secondary  batteries 
and  torpedo  tubes.  Armoured  battle  ship  tVp.  2  is  to  have  a  protective 
curved  steel  deck  from  stem  to  stern,  the  edges  of  which  a.midships  are  to 
be  five  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  the  top  will  have  a  rise  of  about  one 
foot  above  the  water  at  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  The  machinery  and 
boiler  space  are  protected  by  6  inches  of  steel  armour,  and  a  belt  of  3-incli 
armonr  extends  entirely  round  the  ship  on  the  water-line.  The  ship  will 
have  displacement  of  8,150  tons;  its  length  over  all  is  380  ft.,  breadth  of 
beam  64  ft.,  mean  draught  24  ft.,  speed  20  knots,  with  calculated  I.H.P.  of 
16,000.     It  will  carry  G  8-inch  B.L.R.,  and  12  4-inch  E.F. 

Of  the  steel  cruisers  building,  the  largest  is  No.  6,  of  5,300  tons  displace- 
ment, with  2  8-inch  B.L.E.  and  10  4-inch  R.F.  It  is  fitted  with  a  protective 
deck.  The  length  overall  is  330  ft.,  breadth  53  ft.,  mean  draught  21  ft.,  with 
a  calculated  speed  of  20j  knots,  and  I.H.P.  13,600.  iVos.  7  and  8,  with  com- 
plete protective  decks,  will  have  3,183  displacement,  speed  19  knots,  I.H.P. 
10,000.  Each  will  carry  1  6-inch  B.L.R.  and  10  4-inch  E.F.  lYos.  9, 10, 11, 
with  partially  protective  decks,  will  have  displacement  2,000,  contract 
speed  18  knots,  and  I.H.P  8,400.  They  will  carry  2  6-inch  B.L.R.  and  8  1- 
inch  E.F.  The  Bvmiington  will  have  displacement  1,700  tons,  speed  It; 
knots,  and  will  carry  6  6-inch  B.L.R.,  and  4  E.F.  Of  the  steel  cruisers  in 
commission  the  largest  is  the  Chicago,  of  4,500  tons  displacement,  speed 
15-3  knots,  with  4  8-inch,  8  6-inch,  and  2  5-inch  B.L.R.  The  Baltimore 
has  4,400  tons  displacement,  speed  20'1  knots,  and  carries  4  8-inch  and  6 
6-inch  B.L.E.  The  PMladelpliia,  4,300  tons  displacement  and  19-7  knots 
speed,  the  Nemarh,  4,083  tons  displacement  and  18  knots  speed,  the  San 
Francisco,  4,083  tons  displacement  and  19  knots  speed,  are  twin-screw  pro- 
tected cruisers,  carrying  each  12  6-inch  B.L.E.  The  Newark  has,  besides, 
4  R.F.  This  vessel  is  barque-rigged,  spreading  9,586  square  ft.  of  canvas; 
itbe  two  others  have  schooner  masts  spreading  5,400  ft.  of  fore  and  aft  sails. 
The  coast  defence  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  Monterey,  are  old 
■monitors  under  reconstruction.  The  Puritan,  6,060  tons  displacement  and 
13  knots  speed,  will  carry  4  12-inch  B.L.E.,  and  6  4-inch  R.F.,  and  will  be 
protected  by  14-inch  steel  armour  on  the  sides  and  11^-in.  to  12|-in.  in 
the  turrets.  The  Monterey,  4  003  tons  displacement  and  16  knots  speed, 
has  1  16-inch  and  1  15-inch  dynamite  gun,  1  12-inch  B.L.R.,  and  6  4-inch 
R.F.  Four  other  coast  defence  vessels  birilding  will  have  each  3,815  tons 
displacement  and  12  knots  speed,  and  wiU  carry  4  10-inch  B.L.R.,  two  of 
them  having,  besides,  2  4-inch  R.F. 

The  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius  is  a  steel  ship  of  725  tons  displacement, 
■250  ft.  over  all,  and  26|  ft.  beam,  speed  21-6  knots.  In  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship  are  3  15-inch  pneumatic  guns  70  ft.  long,  made  of  thin  cast  iron. 
The  full-size  shell  for  each  gun  is  14f  inches  in  diameter,  about  7  ft.  long 
It  weighs,  loaded,  about  600  lbs.,  and  the  charge  is  400  lbs.  of  dynamite. 
The  ship  is  steered  by  steam  and  all  her  operations  are  directed  from  a 
conning  tower,  protected  by  light  armour.  In  firing,  tlie  guns  have  a  fixed 
elevation,  and  difference  in  range  is  effected  by  greater  or  less  air  com- 
pression ;  in  short,  the  hull  is  nothing  but  a  gun  carriage  on  which  are 
mounted  these  pneumatic  guns.  The  calculated  range  is  about  one  mile, 
and  sufficient  accuracy  has  been  attained  to  drop  the  projectiles  within  a 
parallelogram  of  50  ft.  in  width  by  200  in  length. 

For  the  further  increase  of  the  Navy  Congi-ess  has  anthorised  tlie  con- 
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struction  of  three  armourecl  battle  ships  of  S,500  tons  dispLicement  ;  one 
steel  cruiser  of  7,500  tons  mth  protected  deck  and  maximam  speed  of  21 
knots  ;  one  cruising  monitor  of  3,130  tons  displacement,  to  be  armed  with 
1  15-inch  dynamite  gun,  2  10-inch  and  1  6-inch  B.L.R.,  and  to  have 
a  speed  of  17  knots;  one  ram  of  2,000  tons:  one  torpedo  cruiser,  with 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  23  knots ;  one  torpedo  boat,  and  one  dynamite 
cruiser. 

The  United  States  possess  ten  navy  yards  and  stations — namely,  Ports- 
mouth, Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  League  Island,  New  London,  Washington, 
Norfolk,  Pensacola,  Slare  Island,  and  Port  Royal.  Portsmouth,  Brooklyn, 
Norfolk,  and  Mare  Island  are  used  as  construction  yards.  At  Washington 
there  is  a  gun  factor}-  for  the  completion  of  high-powered  breech-loading 
cannon. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  was  commanded,  in  July  1890,  by  1 

Imiral,  6  rear-admirals,  10  commodores,  45  captains,  85  commanders  and 

.  r  lieutenant  commanders,  325  lieutenants,  and  180  ensigns.     There  are 

7..jO0  enlisted  men  and  750  boys,  besides  a  marine  corps  of  2,177  officers 

and  men. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agricultube. 

The  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of.  the  United  States,  as  yet 
;:unhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be  national  property,  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress  and  the  executive  of  the  Republic.  The  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  which  are  still  tmdisposed  of  lie  in  19  States  and  8 
Territories.  The  public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one 
class  have  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price, 
and  the  other  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate 
sections,  reserved  by  the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  &c. 
Titles  to  these  lands  may  be  acquired  by  private  entry  or  location  under 
the  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-culture  laws ;  or,  as  to  some  classes, 
by  purchase  for  cash.  The  homsetead  laws  give  the  right  to  160  acres  of 
-doUar-and-a-quarter  lands,  or  to  80  acres  of  two-doUar-and-a-half  lands, 
>  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship  over  twenty-one  who  will  actually 
-ettle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land.  The  title  is  perfected  by  the  issue  at 
;i  patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement.  The  only  charges  in  the 
case  of  homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions.  Another  large  class 
of  free  entries  of  public  lands  is  that  provided  for  under  the  Timber- 
r"ulture  Acts  of  1873-78.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  promote  the 
.  owth  of  forest  trees  on  the  public  lands.  They  give  the  right  to  any 
-cttler  who  has  cultivated  for  two  years  as  much  as  five  acres  in  trees  to 
an  80-acre  homestead,  or,  if  ten  acres,  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres, 'and  a 
free  patent  for  his  land  is  given  him  at  the  end  of  three  years  instead  of 
five.  In  the  middle  of  1889  there  were  1,815.504,147  acres  of  public  lands 
in  the  States  and  Territories,  of  which  981,621,984  had  been  surveyed.  Of 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  1,400,000  square  miles,  or  896,000.000 
acres,  were  unoccupied  at  the  census  of  1880.  Upwards  of  88  million  acres 
of  land  are  settled  imder  the  Homestead  and  Timber-Culture  Acts.  In. 
1889  there  were  6,029,231  acres  taken  up  imder  the  Homestead  Act,  and 
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3,735,305  under  the  Timber- Cull ure  Act.  In  1888,  5,317,906  acres 
were  sold  for  cash,  and  the  total  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  disposetl 
of  during  that  year  was  30,116,684,  the  money  received  being  ^13,547,137. 
Of  the  public  lands  in  1889,  369,529,600  acres  were  in  Alaska  unsurveyed. 
Jt  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections,  of  640  acres  of  land,  in  each  '  town- 
ship,' are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so  that  the  spread  of  education 
;nay  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  uni- 
versal, except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  536,081,835  acres  taken  up  in  farms, 
being  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  excluding  Alaska  and  the 
Indian  Territory ;  in  1870  the  farm  acreage  was  407,735,041.  Of  this  area 
284,771,042  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  were  returned  as  improved. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  in  1870 
and  1880:— 


Acres 

j              1870 

1880               I 

Under  3  acres    .... 

6,875 

4,352 

3  and  under      10 

172,021 

134,889 

10        „              20 

294,607 

254,749 

20        „             ' 50 

847,614 

781,474 

50        .,             100 

754,221 

1,032,910 

100        „            500 

565,054 

1,695,983 

500        „          1,000 

15,873 

75,972 

1,000  and  over  . 

3,720 

28,578 

Total      . 

• 

2,659,985 

4,008,907 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  smaller  farms  have  decreased  in  number 
during  the  decade,  and  that  while  those  between  50  and  100  have  only 
increased  37  per  cent.,  those  between  100  and  500  have  trebled,  those  be- 
tween 500  and  ]  ,000  have  quintupled,  while  those  above  1 ,000  acres  are 
eight  times  more  in  number  than  in  1870.  In  1883  over  18,000,000  acres 
were  in  the  hands  of  eight  proprietors,  while  the  great  railway  companies 
own  103,000,000  acres.  The  total  value  of  farms  in  1880  was  2,039,419,355/., 
and  in  1870  1,852,560,772Z.;  but  in  the  latter  year  gold  was  at  a  premium 
of  25  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  farm  implements  in  1880  was  81,304,01 1/., 
and  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  produce  was  442,680,513/.  The 
following  are  the  returns  of  the  cereal  crops  for  the  five  years  1885-89 : — 


1         Year 

Acres 

Bushels 

Value                1 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

135,876,030 
141,859,656 
141,821,315 
146,281,000 
146,606,000 

3,015,439,000 
2,842,579,000 
2,660,457,000 
3,209,742,000 
3,354,967,000 

Dollars 
1,143,146,759 
1,162,161,910 
1,204,289,370 
1,320,255,398 
1,112,191,544 
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The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  leading  commercial  crops  for  1888-9  in 
each  State  and  Territory  in  thousands  of  acres,  bushels,  bales,  lbs.,  dollars: — 


states  and 
Territories 

Ootton,  1888 

ToTmcco,  1888 

1,000    i   1,000 

Tahie 

1,000 

1,000 

Valne 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds 

1,000  Dols. 

i 

1,000  Dols. 

ifaine    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New  Hampshire    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vermont 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1          — 

— 

Massachusetts 

— 

— 



2 

3,893 

487 

Rhode  Island 

— 

— 







— 

1  Connecticut. 

— 

— 

— 

6 

9,903 

1,248 

New  York     . 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6,488 

778 

New  Jersey  . 













Pennsylvania 

— 

— 

— 

20 

24,180 

2,587 

Delaware 













Maryland 

— 

- — 

— 

34 

14,017 

771 

1  Virginia 

42 

14 

552 

127 

64,034 

3,842 

,  North  Carolina     . 

1,072 

364 

15,030 

57 

26,756 

1,931 

1  South  Carolina 

1,647 

552 

22,673 

— 

— 

j  Georgia 

2,971 

954 

39,394 

— 

~~" 

— 

,  Florida 

260 

68 

2,533 

— 

— 

Alabama 

2,852 

905 

38,784 

— 

— 



Mississippi    . 

2,592 

1,058 

45,028 

— 

— 

— 

Louisiana 

1,088 

447 

18.904 

— 

— 



Texas 

4,158  i  1,694 

67,764 

— 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

1,416 

597 

25,283 

2 

1.156 

81 

Tennessee 

881 

368 

14,985 

67 

4.^.641 

3.651 

West  Virginia 

— 

— 

— 

6 

4,496 

360 

1  Kentucky      . 

— 

— 

323 

283,306 

21,248 

i  Ohio      . 

— 

— 

39 

36,195 

2,745 

!  Michigan 

— 

— 

— 

— 





I  Indiana 

— 

— 

— 

18 

16,153 

1,131 

Illinois . 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2,947 

224 

Wisconsin     . 

_ 

— 

— 

14 

12,846 

1,220 

Minnesota     . 











_ 

Iowa 







__ 





Missouri        .        \ 

14 

13,109 

1,019 

Kansas . 

Nebraska 

California     .          '■ 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

>    7 

Arizona 

79         29 

1,209 

.      2,976 

312 

Dakota 

Idaho    . 

Montano 

New  Mexico. 

Utah      . 

Washington  . 

Wyoming      .         / 
T^otal        .         .  ! 

19.058  '6,940 

292,139 

747 

565,79.« 

43,667 
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Table  of  Commercial  Crops  foe  18S8-9—cont. 


Indian  Corn, 

1889 

Wheat,  1889 

states  and 
Territories 

1,000          1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Value 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

1,000  Dols 

1,000  Dols 

Maine  . 

29 

1,034 

589 

41 

589 

589 

Now  Hampshire  . 

36 

1,311 

734 

9 

144 

144 

Vermont 

58 

2,044 

1,124 

20 

325 

309 

Massachusetts 

58 

1,997 

1,078 

— 

— 



Rhode  Island 

13 

393 

220 

— 





Connect  i.  cut. 

57 

1,766 

954 

2 

30 

28 

New  Yoik    . 

699 

20,475 

10,033 

647 

8,929 

8,036 

New  Jersej"  . 

357 

10,792 

5,396 

140 

1,711 

1,574 

Pennsylvania 

1,383 

41,225 

18,963 

1,351 

16,617 

14,124 

Delaware 

223 

3,905 

1,640 

95 

1,100 

880 

Maryland     . 

733 

15,105 

6,495 

546 

6,171 

4,998 

"Virginia 

2,153 

34,231 

15,062 

810 

6,804 

5,852 

North  Carolina     . 

2,754 

33,050 

17,516 

724 

4,492 

4,043 

South  Carolina     . 

1,592 

18,310 

9,887 

198 

1,191 

1,131 

Georgia 

3,012 

33,730 

18,551 

378 

2,383 

2,335 

Florida 

487 

5,206 

3,020 

— 

— 

— 

Alabama 

2,514 

33,944 

17,311 

357 

2,502 

2,452 

Mississippi  . 

1,991 

29,474 

14,737 

76 

494 

489 

Louisiana 

1,083 

18,949 

9,664 

— 

— 

— 

Texas   . 

4,574 

83,698 

29,294 

601 

6,189 

4,580 

Arkansas 

2,130 

42,608 

18,322 

236 

1,794 

1,525 

Tennessee     . 

3,674 

80,831 

29,908 

1,211 

9,085 

6,905 

West  Virginia 

679 

15,199 

6,080 

308 

3,144 

2,610 

Kentucky     . 

2,845 

75,382 

25,630 

983 

10.811 

7,784 

Ohio     . 

3,005 

88,953 

27,576 

2,525 

36,865 

28,017 

Michigan 

968 

22,737 

8,413 

1,618 

23,709 

17,545 

Indiana 

3,678 

106,656 

28,797 

2,802 

41,187 

29,243 

Illinois 

8,023 

259,125 

62,190 

2,376 

38,014 

26,610 

Wisconsin    . 

1,081 

28,415 

8,240 

1,193 

16,937 

11,687 

Minnesota    . 

746 

21,263 

5,741 

3,112 

45,456 

30,456 

Iowa    . 

8,860 

349,966 

66,494 

1,605 

21,023 

13,245 

Missouri 

6,796 

218,841 

50,334 

1,588 

20,639 

13,209 

Kansas 

6,813 

240,508 

43,291 

1,680 

30,912 

17,002 

Nebraska 

4,097 

149,543 

25,422 

1,404 

16,848 

8,761 

California     . 

158 

4,464 

2,544 

3,292 

43,781 

30,647 

Oregon 

8 

157 

102 

845 

13,689 

9,583 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

18 

335 

251 

Colorado 

43 

1,092 

633 

87 

1,851 

1,333 

Arizona         . 

— 

— 

— 

26 

337 

253 

Dakota 

819 

14,743 

4,865 

4,431 

41,652 

24,991 

Idaho  . 

— 

— 

— 

82 

1,449 

1,116 

Montano 

— 

— 

— 

85 

1,539 

1,154 

New  Mexico 

56 

1,126 

676 

86 

1,096 

800 

Utah     . 

35 

644 

393 

123 

1,880 

1,410 

Washington . 

— 

— 

— 

416 

6,866 

4,799 

Wyoming     , 
Total 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 

~ 

« 

78,320 

2,112,892 

507.919 

38,124 

490,560 

342,492 
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The  areas  and  produce  of  the  various  cereal  crops  for  1887,  18S8,  and 
1889  are  specified  in  the  subjoined  tables  so  far  as  kBown : — 


Corn 

VHieat 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Ijuckwbcat 


1887 


1888 


1,000 
Acres 


1,000   l^'^- 

Bnshels     P^  i 
Acre 


1,000 
Acres 


72.394 
37,642 
25,921 
3,053 
2,902 
910 


Total    .141,821 


1.4S6.1«1' 20-11 

4St;  •!■)')    1- ■'■? 


ll(,M4j  li-»l  I 

I 


75,673 

37^->6 

26,998 

2.369 

2.996 

»13 


Bus!  J 


Biuh. 


1,000    l^l    1,000        1,000    I 
Bustirts  t  JJ~1 1  Acres'  iBafads  j  ij^ 


l,$e7.r»  36'26  7ft,320  ;2,112,8»2  27-11 
4is>..:sii!i  38^ij4  490,^1  12-86 
7  27,462       7»1,S15  27-36 


21-50 


(,„..,  -..,.       2,700 
12,UaU,  13-21 1       —-     


2,660,457| 


146,281  B,a0>,742,    —    |  146,608   S,3KM7 


'  Definite  statiAic$  not  giren. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  live  stock  at  the  two  censos 
years  1870  and  1880,  and  as  estimated  in  1890 : — 


~ 

isam  /                1880 

1890 

Horses 

Mules  .... 

Cattle  of  all  kiiu: 

Sheep  . 

Swine  .... 

8^48,800            114JOl,80O 
1.179.50O              1.729,500 

--sooo 

.3,900 
:^').;.ii.4v«>      ,      .j^,u,i4,100 

14.21.3,837 

2.3S1.027 

The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was 
.^2,418,766,028.  The  area  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  cattle 
measures  1,365,000  square  miles.  In  1888-89,  265,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
were  grown,  valued  at  90,640,369  dollars. 

In  1888-89  the  agricultural  exports  amounted,  at  the  ports  of  shipment, 
to  530,000,000  dollars,  or  alx)ut  400,000,000  dollars  on  the  farms.  The 
agricultural  imports,  including  animals,  fibres,  and  wine,  amounted,  at  the 
ports  of  shipment,  to  356,000,000  dollars,  or  about  400,000.000  dollars  with 
freights  and  other  charges  added.     Thus  the  exports  pay  for  the  imports. 


II.  Forestry. 

In  connection  with  the  great  forests  of  the  countrv,  the  preparation  of 
lumber  or  timber  is  important.  There  were  25,708  establishments  for  this 
purpose  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of  36,237,2247.,  employing  146.880  hands, 
using  materials  valued  at  29,231,0777.,  the  value  of  the  produce  being 
46,653,7457.  For  1888  the  total  product  of  lomb^  was  estimated  at 
■30,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  120,000,0007. 
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III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  was  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885 

31,801,000 

51,600,000 

83,401,000 

1886 

35,000,000 

51,000,000 

86,000,000 

1887 

33,100,000 

53,441,300 

86,541,300 

1888 

33,175,000 

59,195,000 

92,370,000 

1889 

32,800,000 

64,646,464 

97,446.464 

The  total  value  of  minerals  and  metals  produced  in  1888  is  estimated  at 
591,659,931  dollars.  The  corresponding  estimate  for  1887  was  538,056,345 
dollars. 

On  June  30,  1890,  there  were  in  the  United  States  562  completed  fur- 
nace stacks  (in  1880,  681)  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  during  the 
vear  ended  at  that  date,  9,579,779  tons  of  pig-iron  v/ere  produced  (in  1880, 
8,781,021).  Of  the  furnaces,  224  were  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  produc- 
tion was  49-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Included  in  the  total  was  4,233,372 
tons  of  Bessemer  pig-iron,  of  which  60"o  per  cent,  was  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  the  total  of  pig-iron,  Ohio  produced  13-6  per  cent.,  Alabama 
9-3  per  cent.,  Illinois  7  per  cent.,  and  New  York  3-7  per  cent. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  in  all  158  (in  1880,  73)  steel  works  (Penn- 
sylvania 79),  and  during  the  year  4,466,926  (in  1880,  1,145,711)  short  toDS 
of  steel  ingots  and  castings  (including  3,877,039  tons  of  Bessemer  and 
Clapp-Griffiths  steel)  were  produced.  Of  the  total,  Pennsylvania  produced 
61-9  per  cent.,  Illinois  19-4  per  cent.,  and  Ohio  10  per  cent.  The  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  steel  rails  was  2,036,654  tons  (Pennsylvania  1,377,119 
tons). 

In  the  United  States  quicksilver  is  worked  to  advantage  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, where,  during  1889,  11  mines  and  36  furnaces  were  in  operation, 
the  total  production  being  26,464  flasks  (of  76-5  lbs.)  from  92,964  short 
tons  of  ore  roasted.     In  1880  the  production  was  59,926  flasks. 

The  number  of  slate  quarries  worked  during  1889  was  206  (Pennsyl- 
vania 104).  The  value  of  all  the  slate  produced  was  3,444,863  dollars 
(Pennsylvania  2,011,776  dollars),  the  capital  invested  being  10,042,293 
dollars  (Pennsylvania  6,823,002  dollars). 

The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  California  for  gold ;  and 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Montana  for  silver.  The  total  value 
of  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  from  1793  to  1887  is  esti- 
mated at  ^1.334.609,150,  and  the  silver  at  ^423,655,811. 

In  1889-90  gold  (domestic  product)  to  the  value  of  ^49,228,823.  and 
silver  weighing  32,430,151  standard  ounces,  were  deposited. 


IV.  Manufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States  between  1870  and  1880,  excluding  petroleum  refining 
and  gas  manufacture : — 
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Year   I 


No.  of 
i  Ksublishments 


C^tUal 


Hands 
employed 


Value  of 
Materials 


Value  of 
Products 


ISTO        252,US         338,913.403     2.053,996  '398,148,358      677,172,070 
1  sso  ,      253,852  558,054,621  ;  2,732,595  ;  679,364,710 ,  1,073,915,838 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  number  of  establishments  had  not  mate* 
rially  increased,  there  had  been  a  very  laige  increase  in  all  the  other  items, 
showing  the  concentration  of  manufactures  in  large  establishments,  and 
the  increased  use  of  machinery.  More  than  one-half  of  the  establishments 
and  of  the  capital  are  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn.sTlvania,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Tlic  manufacture  of  cottopintbe  United  States  has  been  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  recent  years.  At  the  census  of  1 880  there  were  found  to  be  756 
manufactories  for  materials  solely  of  cotton,  with  a  capital  of  41,656,069/.; 
the  number  of  spindles  was  10,653,435  (12,000,000  in  1882);  of  looms, 
225,759;  hands  employed,  174.659:  cotton  consumed,  1,570,344  bales 
(750.343,981  lbs.),  valued  at  17,389,145/.,  producing  materials  valued  at 
38,418,000/. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton : — 


Year 

Production 

*  Imports 

Exports 

'      Retained  for       1 
Home  Consumption' 

1 

1              Iba. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

.               lb*.             1 

1880 

2.771,797,596 

3,547.792 

1,822,295,843 

953,049,105  ' 

1884 

1    2,757.544,422 

7,019.492 

1.863,926,466 

900,637,448  j 

1885 

1    2,742,966,011 

5,115.680 

1,893.268,732 

854,812.959 

1886 

!    3,182,305.659 

5.072.334 

2.0.59,314,405 

l,128,0<i3..588 

1887 

1    3,157,378.443* 

3,924.531 

2,170,173,701 

991,129,^73 

1888 

j    3,439  172j391 

5.497,-592 

2.264,324.798 

1,180..34.5,185 

1889 

1    3,437,408,499 

7,973,039 

2,385,004,628 

1,060,376,910 

The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the 
United  States  were  from  4,071,882  dollars  in  1875  to  11,636,591  dollars  in 
1885,  and  10,212,644  dollars  in  1889. 

Another  industry  of  great  importance  is  that  connected  with  iron  and 
steel.  In  the  various  branches  of  this  industry  there  were  1.005  establish- 
ments in  the  census  year  ended  May  31, 1880,  with  a  capital  of  47,525,079/., 
<reckoning  the  £  at  ^^4.86),  and  employing  140,978  hands;  these  produced 
7,265.140  short  tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  year,  the  value  of  all  the 
materials  used  being  39,356.203/.,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products 
61,020,099/.  Of  blast  furnace  establishments  there  were  490,  controlling 
681  completed  blast  furnaces,  using  7,256,684  short  tons  of  iron  ore,  the 
total  value  of  the  ore,  fuel,  limestone,  ikc,  used  being  12,061,675/.;  the 
pig-iron  produced  weighed  3,781,021  short  tons,  and  the  value  of  all  the 
products  amounted  to  18,377,689/.  There  were  324  iron  rolling  mill  esta- 
blishments, with  a  capital  of  18,473,909/.,  employing  80,133  hands,  using 
material  to  the  value  of  18,164,039/..  producing  2,353,248  short  tons  of 
finished  materials,  valued  at  28,147,854/.  There  were  also  36  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel-works,  producing  983,039  short  tons  of  material 
valued  at  11,482,553/.     The  production  of  pig-iion  in  1882  was  5,178,123 
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short  tons;  in  1884,  4,589,613  tons;  in  1885,  4,529,869  tons;  in  1886, 
6,365,328  tons ;  in  1887,  7,187,206  tons;  in  1888,  7,268,507  short  tons;  in 
1889,  8,516,079  short  tons.  The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  December 
1887  was  583  ;  in  1888,  589 ;  in  1889,  570.  The  number  of  furnaces  in 
blast  at  the  end  of  1888  was  332 ;  at  the  close  of  1889,  344.  The  total 
quantity  of  pig-iron  consumed  in  1888  was  7,491,393  short  tons  ;  in  1889, 
8,734,137  short  tons.  The  production  of  rolled  iron  in  1888  was  2,411,654 
short  tons ;  in  1889,  2,586,385  short  tons.  In  1886  the  Bessemer  steel 
ingots  produced  amounted  to  2,541,493  short  tons  ;  3,288,537  tons  in  1887  ; 
2,812,500  tons  in  1888;  and  3,281,829  tons  in  1889.  Open-hearth  steel 
ingots  in  1886,  245,250  short  tons  ;  in  1887,  360,717  tons  ;  in  1888,  352,036 
tons  ;  in  1889,  419,488  tons. 

V.  Fisheries, 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  employed 
131,426  persons,  the  capital  invested  was  7,591,700Z.,  and  the  value  of 
the  products  (including  seal  and  whale  fisheries)  was  8,600,000Z. ;  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  was  6,605,  of  208,297  tons.  In  1890  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  whale  fisheries  were  valued  at  895,901  dollars. 


Commerce. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  dollars,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  years  ended  June  .30, 
1879  and  1886-90  :— 


Year 
(ended 
June  30) 

Imports  of 
Mercbandise 

Exports  of 

Domestic 

Merchandise 

i      Year 
1    (ended 
,  June  30) 

1888 
1     1889 
1     1890 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Exports  of 

Domestic 
Merchandise 

1879 
1886 
1887 

Dollars 
445,777,775 
695,436,136 
632,319,768 

Dollars 
698,340,790 
665,964,529 
703,022,923 

Dollars 
723,957,114 
745,131,652 

789,222,228 

Dollars 
683,862,104 
730.282,609 
845,293,828 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  value 
of  that  exported,  being  the  product  of  the  States,  in  the  years 
ended  June  30,  1879  and  1886-90  :— 


Year 

(ended 

.  June  30) 

Imports  of 
Specie 

Exports  of 
Domestic  and 
Foreign  Specie 

Year            Imports  of 
j     (ended        Domestic  and 
June  30)     Foreign  Specie 

1879 
1886 
1887 

Dollars 
20,296,000 
38,59.3,656 
60,170,792 

Dollars 
24,997,441 
72,463,410 
35,997,691 

1888 
1889 
1890 

Dollars 
59,337,986 
28,963,073 
33,976,826 

Exports  of 
Specie 


Dollars 
46,414,183 
96.(541,533 
52,148,420 
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The  general  imports  and  the  exports  of  United  States  pro- 
duce are  classified  as  follows  for  1888-89  and  1889-90  :— 


Imports 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Erports 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Dollars 

DoUan 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Food  sobstances 

Agriculture 

532,141,490 

629,785,917 

and  animals    .■ 

239,140^45 

251,947,351 

Manufactures     • 

138,675,507 

151,131,297 

Haw  materials    . 

178,646,235     180,833,230 

Mining 

19,947,518 

22,351,746 

Manufactured 

The  forest  . 

26,997,127 

29,473,084 

articles    . 

83,979,997 

84,737,715 

The  fisheries 

7,106,388 

7,496,044 

Manufactured 

All  others   . 

5,414,579 

5,055,740 

articles  for  oon- 

gumption . 

146,080,553 

157,945,063 

Luxuries,  Ac     . 
Total  ..      . 

97,284,622 

113,758,879 

Total  .       . 

746,131,652 

789,222,228 

730,283,609 

84S,SS3,8S8 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890  : — 


- 

Dollars 

-    ' 

Dcdlan 

Cotton 

250,968,792 

Ijeather,  and  manufac- 

Cotton manufactures  . 

9,999,277 

tures  of      .        .        . 

12,438,847 

Wheat 

45,275,906 

Oil  cake 

7,999,926 

Wheat-flour 

57,036,168 

Furs,     furskine,    hides 

Maize  .... 

42,658,015 

and  skins  . 

6,490,569 

ProN-isions.  comprising 

Fish       .... 

6,040,826 

meat  and  dairy  pro- 

IChemicals, &c. 

6,224,504 

ducts 

136,264,506 

Coal       ...        . 

6,856,088 

i  Mineral  oils 

61,403,189 

Spirits  of  turpentine     . 

4,590,931 

i  Tobacco,  and  manufac- 

Paraffine J:  paraffine  wax 

2,408,709 

tures  of    . 

25,355,601 

Fruits    .... 

4,059,547 

Wood  and  its  manufac- 

Agricultural implements 

3,659,184 

tures 

28,274,529 

Clocks  and  watches 

1,695,136 

Iron  and  steel  and  their 
manufactures  . 

25,542,208 

Resin     .... 

1,110.571 

Hops      .... 

Cattle 

31,261,131 

Spirits,  distilled    . 

1,633,110 

j  Sugar,    molasses,  and 

Books,  and  other  printed 

1       confectionery  . 

3,029,413 

matter       .        ,        . 

1,866,094 

Copper,  and  manu&c- 

tures  of    . 

8,402,628 

The  leading  imports  into  the  United  States  were  in  1889-90 


Sugar,  molasses,  &;c.  . 
Wools         .    ■    . 
Woollen  manufactures 
Chemicals  . 
Coffee 


Dollars 

101,293,826 
15,264,083 
56,582,432 
41.602,078 
78.267,432 


Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures .        . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
manufactures 

Cotton  goods 


Dollars 


41,679,501 

48,265,366 
29,918,055 
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- 

Dollars 

- 

Dollars 

Hides,  furs,  &c. . 

29,435,702 

Paper    stock    and 

, 

Silk  goods  . 

38.686,374 

manufactures 

8,078,308  ' 

Silk,  raw,  and  cocoons 

24,331,867 

Jewellery    and    pre- 

Tea    . 

12,317,493 

cious  stones    . 

13,541,586 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

20,746,471 

Animals 

6,766,932 

Wood  &  manufactures' 

17,241.916 

Barley        .        .        , 

5,629,849 

Leather  and  manufac- 

Wines 

8,859,972  ' 

tures 

12,436,080 

Glass  and  glassware  . 

7,352,723 

Tobacco  and  manufac-' 

Hats,  bonnets,  &c. 

3,395,326 

tures 

21,710,454 

Earthenware,  &c. 

7,030,301 

India-rubber  and  gut- 

Tin    .         . 

6,898,909 

ta-percha,  crude 

14,854,512 

The  following  is  Ihe'  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 
86,478,813 
21,993,821 

£ 
81,600,197 
26,824,876 

£ 
83,049,074 

29,547,800 

£ 
79,763,018 
28,897,060 

£ 
91,461,475 
30,293,942 

Imports  from  the 
United  States  . 

Expoi-ts  p(  Bri- 
tish produce     . 

107,081,260 
30,855,871 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  the 
United  States  in,  1885  was  31,094,589/.  ;  in  1886,  37,607,805/.  ; 
in  1887,  40,240,150/. ;  in  1888,  41,211,213/.  ;  in  1889,  43,878,934/. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  grain  and  flour  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  vears  from 
1885  to  1889 :— 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

' 

••    ■           'Cwts. 

'     £ 

1885 

57,913,882 

22,786,486 

1886 

54,044,225 

20,237,656 

1887 

■     57,800,407 

23,157,632 

1888 

37,310,341 

15,262,002 

1889 

50,607,968 

18,209,496 

The  most  valuable  of  the  corn  exports  is  that  of  wheat  and 
^heat  flour,  which  amounted  to  16,706,397/.  in  1885 ;  15,690,894/. 
in  1886;  20,040,194/.  in  1887;  12,520,300/.  in  1888;  12,480,843/. 
in  1889.  The  value  of  the  maize  exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
1885  was  5,242,541/.  ;  in  1886,  4,093,821/. ;  in  1887,2,786,486/.  ; 
in  1888,  2,643,174/.  ;  in  1889,  5,325,498/ 

In  1888-89  the  customs  duties  amounted  to  ^223,832,742, 
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and  in  1889-90,  to  ^229,668,584.  The  following  table  shows  for  the 
years  1888-89  and  1889-90  the  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  to  and  the  imports  from  the  following  countries, 
iMJCording  to  the  United  States  returns  : — 


Home  Exports  to 

1               Imports  from 

Country 

1888-89 

1889-M 

1888-89 

1889-90 

DoDars 

Dollars 

DoDara 

Dollars 

Great    Britain    and 

Ireland 

379,990,131 

444.459,009 

178,269,067 

186,488,956 

Germany . 

66.568,695 

84,315  215 

81,742,546 

98,837,683 

France     . 

45,110,922 

49,013,004 

69.566,618 

77,672,311 

British  NorthAmerica 

39,806,682 

38,544,454 

43,009,473 

39,396,980 

Belgium  . 

22,603,406 

26,140,377 

9.816,435 

9,336,482 

Netherlands     . 

14,800,780 

22,487.588 

10.950,843 

17,029,233 

Spain 

11,932,614 

12.736,273 

4.636,661 

5,288,637 

Italy 

12,o43,928 

12,974,249 

17,992,149 

20,330,061 

Russia 

8,363,949 

10,661,531 

2.985,631 

3,409.879 

British  Australasia  . 

12,252.147 

11,168,081 

5,998,211 

4,277  676 

Cuba 

11,297,198 

12.669,509 

52,130,623 

63,801,591 

Mexico     . 

10,886,288 

12,666,108 

21,253,601 

22.690,915 

British  West  Indies . 

8,197,693 

8,074,433 

15.985,562 

14,865,018 

Brazil 

9,276.511 

11,902,496 

60,403,804 

59,318,756 

Argentine  Republic . 

8,376,077 

8,322,627 

5.454,618 

5.101,697 

Colombia 

3,72H.961 

2,522.351 

4,263,619 

3.575,253 

Portugal  . 

2,S72,.^07 

3,S91,789 

1.239,291 

1,418,309 

China 

2,790.621 

2.943,790 

17,028,412 

16,260,471 

Haj-ti 

3,975,461 

4.101.464 

3,757,443 

2,421,221 

Japan 

4,615,712 

5.227,186 

16,687,992 

21,103,324 

Central  America 

4,146,511 

5,104,275 

8,414,019 

8.052.444 

British  East  Indies  . 

4,330.413 

4,655,256 

20,029,601 

20.804,319 

Hong  Kong 

3,675,.594 

4,434,641 

1.480,266 

969,745 

Africa 

3,471,119 

3.778,076 

3,610,127 

1,501,038 

Hawaii     . 

3.336,040 

4,606.900 

12.847.740 

12,313,908 

Venezuela 

3,703,705 

3.984.280 

10,392,569 

10,966,765 

Denmark . 

3,21.3,248 

5,037.290 

238,973 

238,508 

Chili 

2.967,254 

3,219,405 

2,622.625 

3.183,249 

Dutch  East  Indies  . 

2.249,066 

1,799,306 

5,207.254 

5,791,250 

Guianas   . 

2.038,643 

2,439,184 

4,999,790 

4.918,736 

Uruguay  . 

2,027,383  J 

3,210,112 

2,986.964 

1,754,903 

Austria-Hungary      ,  j 

720,825 

945,703 

7,642,297 

9,331,378 

Turkey   in    Europe, 

i 

Asia,  and  Africa  . 

187.896 

176,386 

4,687.731 

4,622,779 

Philippine  Islands    . 

179.647 

122,276 

10.593,172 

1 1.592,626 

Switzerland 

20,354 

22.170 

13,343,704 

14,441,950 

Thus,  in  the  ye»r  ending  June  30,  1890,  52*58  per  cent,  of 
the  domestic  experts  of  the  United  States  went  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  while  23  6 3  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  that 
country. 
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The  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  of  the  following  quantities  and  value  in 
each  of  the  years  ending  June  30  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


- 

1          1885         1         188G 

1887         i         1888 

1889' 

Quantities  .. 
Value  . 

1        Cwts.        !        Cwts. 
'    9,379,875    11,540,508 

'          £           i          £ 

,  26,505,430  ,  28,555,402 

Cwts.                Cwts. 
11,222,272  1 12,040,820 

Cwts. 
12,712,606 

£ 
33,545,271 

28,414,597   31,126,787 

Other  considerable  exports  to  Great  Britain  were,  in  1889, 
bacon  and  hams,  7,046, 346^. ;  cheese,  1,895,679?. ;  lard,  2,095, 343?.; 
petroleum,  1,932,850?. ;  oil-cake,  1,292,594?.  ;  oxen  and  bulls, 
5,793,296?.,  (in  1888)  2,841,291?. ;  fresh  beef,  2,826,516?. ;  tobacco, 
2,990,383?.;  leather,  2,209,665?.;  sugar,  709,497?.  in  1887, 
143,668?.  in  1888,  131,811?.  in  1889. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  leading  articles 
of  British  im^^ort  into  the  United  States  in  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Year 

Iron 

Cotton  Goods 

Linen  Goods 

Woollen  Goods 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

1885 

4,208.884 

2,271.119 

2,284,232 

3,194.107 

1886 

5,780,580 

2,362.640 

2,510,981 

4,434,456 

1887 

7,630,209 

2.479,-545 

2,742,036 

4,371.656 

1888 

5,936,795 

2,187,737 

2,763,295 

4,717,768 

1889 

6,187,286 

2,385,382 

2,917,447 

5,308,327 

Other  imports  are  alkali,  862,659?.  ;  silk  manufactures, 
1,155,417?.  ;  jute  manufactures  and  yarn,  1,493,365?. ;  machinery, 
890,421?.   in  1889. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise)  is  divided  as  follows  in  1889-90,  among  the  various 
coasts  and  frontiers  of  the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total  : — 

Atlantic  Coast  Gulf  Coast        Pacific  Coast      Xortli  Boundary    Interior  Ports 

77-86  1056  5-86  5;24  049 

The  percentage  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows : — 

Kcw  York  Boston       Philadelphia    Baltimore    Xew  Orleans    San  Francisco 

52-55  814  5-65  5-29  745  5-20 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  international  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present 
largely  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to 
the  United  States  was  classed  as  follows  for  1890  :— Sailing  ves- 
sels, 17,502  of  2,565,408  tons  ;  steam  vessels,  5,965  of  1,859,089 
tons  ;  total,  23,467  vessels  of  4,424,497  tons. 
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Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the .  foreign  trade,  the 
aggregate  burthen  was  in  1890  928,062' tons,  showing  a  decrease 
of  71,557  tons  on  1889  ;  while  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  the  total  burthen  was  3,409,435  tons,  or  198,019  tons  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipping  is  distributed  thus  (1890)  : — 


Grand 
Divisions 


Soling  Vessels 


rCo.       Tons 


Bteam  Vessels 


•So. 


J.800 

r  .551 

Xorthoru  Lotci  ,    1,272     o:;f-,'j'5'.-  1,527 
West«ra  Rivers      —     I      —     .1,087 


Totals,  1890  '  15,164'2,109.413 
„       1889    15,479  2,099,179 


Tons. 

817,108 
183,780 
«52,9?3 
205,277 


5.965  1859,089 
5,92411,765,551 


Canal  Boats 


Xo. 
440 
657 


1,097 
1,035 


TOBSL 

47,378 
67,575 


Barges 


Total 


No.  I  Tons  [   NOk  i    Tons 

1,043)  331,989;  17,332,3,638.5951 
8      5,973     1,40-2'    42>.nC'2 
54     13,910!    3..V 
136|   89470J   1... 


114,953  l,241i  341,042' 23.; 
108,4611 1,185  334,2»4i  23,0l. 
I  i  I 


During  the  year  1889-90  there  were  built : — Sailing  vessels, 
505  of  102,873  tons  ;  steam  vessels,  410  of  159,046  tons  ;  canal 
boats,  40  of  4,346  tons  J  barges,  96  of  27,858  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  (p.  June  30,  1890,  was  1,859,089  steam, 
and  2,565,408  other  thiii^  steam. 

The  tonnage  enterei  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  was  as  follows  : — 


- 

.  .^888 

i88»         r 

1890                ' 

- 

Entered:— 
American 
Toreieu 

i     ■ 

1                      Total    . 

N'o' 

9.534 

£1,720 

31,254 

Tonnajre 
3.366.767 
12,026,336 

15,393,103 

Ko. 
10,459 
21,387 

TolBnai>e  1 

3,734,325 

T2,M7,794 ' 

No. 
11,217 
22,231 

Tonnage  * 
4,083,121 : 
14,034,140 

31,846 

15,952,119  j 

33.448 

18,107^1 1 

Cleared  :— 

American     .. 
Foreign 

Total    . 

1 
9,608     1    3.415.004 

10378 

■    .  1 
3,988,454'. 

11,000 
22,297 

4,066,767 
14,0«M05 

21,804 
31,412 

12,253,900 

21,498 

12,354,693 ; 

15,668,904 

32,376 

16,343;147 

33,297 

18,148^62 

In  1889-90  63' vessels  of  105,251  tons  cleared  from  Atlantic 
for  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  4  vessels  of  5,464  tons 
cleared  from  Pacific  for  Atlantic  ports,  vid  Cape  Horn. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  in  1889-90,  only  12-29  per  cent,  in 
value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to-tlie  United  States.  The 
proportion  has  steadily  decreased  since  1856,  when  it  was  75*2 
per  cent.  ; 
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Internal  Communications. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  1827, 
when  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The 
extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  1830  was  23  miles  ;  it  rose  to  2,818  miles 
in  1840;  to  9,021  miles  in  1850;  to  30,635  miles  in  1860;  to  53,399  miles 
m  1870;  to  84,393  miles  in  1880 ;  to  91,147  miles  in  1881 ;  and  to  161,397 
miles  in  1890;  5,751  miles  having  been  constructed  during  1889.  The 
railways  are  divided  as  follows  among  the  great  groups  of  States,  the 
statistics  overlapping  to  some  extent : — New  England  States,  6,733  miles ; 
Middle  Atlantic,  19,739  miles ;  Central  Northern,  35,985  miles ;  South 
Atlantic,  16,024  miles;  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley,  12,644  miles  ;  South- 
Western,  32,018  miles;  North- Western,  26,529  miles;  Pacific,  11,580  miles. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  railways  in  1889  was  9,680,933,189  dollars, 
the  gross  yearly  earnings  1,003,736,596  dollars,  and  the  net  earnings 
322,284,986  dollars.  In  the  56  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
1888-89  there  were  altogether  3,151  miles  of  street  railway,  2,351  miles 
being  worked  by  animal  power,  260  miles  by  electricity,  256  miles  by  cable, 
and  283  miles  by  steam. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  United  States  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had  in  1889  178,754  miles 
of  line,  647,697  miles  of  wire,  and  18,470  offices;  the  number  of  messages 
sent  in  1889  was  54,108,326,  the  receipts  20,783,194  dollars,  expenses 
14,565,152  dollars,  and  profits  6,218,041  dollars.  Including  minor  com- 
panies, there  were  altogether  over  200,000  miles  of  telegraph  line  open 
for  public  use  in  1889.  In  1890  there  were  193,213  miles  of  telephone  wire 
belonging  to  one  company,  with  449,861  telephones  and  757  telephone  ex- 
changes. Including  this  company  it  is  estimated  that  in  1889  there  were 
about  250,000  miles  of  wire  for  telephone  use. 


The  postal  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1889-90 
was  as  follows : — 

Fiscal  Year 
ending 
June  30 

Pieces  of  Mail 
handled 

Registered 
Packages 

Sacks  handled 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

5,329,521,475 
5,834,690,875 
6,528,772,060 
7,027,837,339 
7,847,723,600 

15,525,844 
15,752,569 
16,001,059 
15,866,550 
16,576,293 

798,725 

950,613 

1,103,083 

1,134,898 

1,138,208 

5,345,846,044 
5,851,394,057 
6,545,87(),202 
7,044,838,787 
7,865,438,101 

Money  orders  issued  (1889-90)  : — 

Dollars 
Domestic         .        .     10,624,727  amounting  to  114,362,757.12 
International  .        .         859,054  „  13,230,135.71 

Postal  notes     .        .      6,927,825  „  12,160,489.60 

Total         .        .     18,411,606  „  139,753,382.43 

There  are  (1890)]  62,401  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  1889-90  was  ^65,930,717.11  ;  total  receipts 
^60,882,097.92  ;  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  ^5,048,619.19. 

Money  and  Credit. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
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bullion ;  gold,  silver,  and  currency  certificates ;  United  States  notes,  and 
national  and  State  bank  notes  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Treasury,  in 
national  banks,  and  in  circulation  through  other  banks,  in  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1880,  1885,  1889,  and  1890 :— 


- 

1880 

1883 

1889 

1890          j 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1  nild,  estimate<l  .        . 

351,»41.206 

588,697.038 

6»0,06;i,5o5 

6'.t5,5«i3,029 

1  Hjld  cenificat«3 

8,0O4,«)U 

140,323,140 

154,04»,552 

157.502,979 

~Uver  cenificates 

12,374,270 

139,901,646 

262,62J,746 

3<ll,539,751 

Silver  dollars      .        .        .        . 

6».66u,40e 

30e,S38,9«7 

343,947,093 

386,386,614 

Subsidiary  silver,  estimated 

78,862,270 

74,939,820 

76,601,836 

76,825,305  1 

~tate  Biiiik  circulation 

571,046 

242.618 

201,170 

197,484  , 

iJemaiid  notes     .... 

6II,97S 

57.950 

56,442 

6H,t«32  1 

1-  and  2-ve:ir  notes,  1863    . 

82,485 

6«,OJ5 

62,955 

62.365  { 

f'onipound  interest  notes   . 

242,590 

202,730 

1H5.740 

182, 460 

Fractional  paper  cnrrency 

1         7,214,951 

6,9i;i.l7.} 

C.y  10,690 

6,911,510  j 

National  bank  notes  . 

344,605,428 

318,570,711 

211,37^963 

185,970.774  ' 

Legal-tendernotes      . 

346,681,016 

346.681.016 

346,081,016 

816.681.016  1 

„         „      certificates    . 
Grand  total 

i       14,595,000 

2J,785,000 

17,198,000 

12,39U,!M.>  i 

I  1,234,699,347 

1,851,978,811 

2,099,968,718 

2,170,329,320 

Coinage 

,  1885-90, 

in  dollars : 

— 

- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

liM 

ilold  . 
Silver 

Minor 

Total   . 

27,773,012 

28,962,176 

191,622 

28,945,542 

32,086.709 

343486 

23,972,383 

35,191,081 

1,215,686 

28,364,170 

34,136,095 

1,218,977 

25,543,910 

34,515,.M6 

906,473 

22,021,748 

36,815,837 

l,416,t»3 

60,254,437 

56,926,810 

61,375,438 

60,379,150 

63,917,342 

60,965,929 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
national  banks,  3,290  in  number,  on  !?epteraber  30,  1889  : — 
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On  March  1,  1889,  the  amount  of  public  money  held  by  national-bank 
depositories  was  48,818,992  dollars;  on  November  i,  1890,  it  had  bsen  re- 
duced to  29,937,688  dollars,  held  by  204  banks. 

In  1888-9  the  savings  banks  had  4,021,523  depositors,  with  deposits 
amounting  to  1,425,230,349  dollars,  showing  an  average  of  354  dollars  to 
each  depositor. 

Money,  "Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  United  States  are : — 

Money. 

The  Dollar,of  100  cents.  Approximate  value,  is.  Par  value,  49-32^7. 
or  1Z.  =  4-86(J  dollars. 

Tliere  exists  no  longer  any  difference  in  value  between  coined  money 
and  paper  currency. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

T5ritish  waights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester ga]lon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  stan- 
dards.    They  are : — 

Wine  Gallon  =  0-83333  gallon. 

Ale  Gallon     =   1-01695      „ 

JBiishel       .     =   0-9692    imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  Cental,  of  100  pounds,  is  used. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain, 

Envoy  and  Minister. — The  Hon.  R.  T.  Lincoln. 

Secretary. — Henry  White. 

Jlllitan/  Attaehe. — Major  J.  C.  Post. 

j\'avnl  Attache. — Lieutenant- Commander  W.  H.  Emory. 

Consul- General  (^London). — John  C.  New, 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Antigua, 
Auckland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Ceylon,  Halifax  (N.S. ). 
Hobart,  Melbovu-ne,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John's  (N.F.),  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  Statks. 

Envoy  and,  Minister. — Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  Ap- 
pointed 1889. 

Secretanj. — Hon.  Henry  G.  Edwardes. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston » 
Chicago,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  couceming  the 
TJnited  States. 

1.  Official.  Publications. 

Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Carrency  from  1846  to  1885  incluave.  8L  Sew 
York,  1888. 

Agriculture :  Special  Reports  of  the  Department  for  1890.    Washington,  1890. 

Aunoal  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Vacation.    8.    Washington.  1890. 

Annoal  Report  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  entOng 
Jane  30, 1890.    Washington,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Setxetaiy  of  the  Xavy,  made  to  tlie  Preaideot  of  the  XTnited  States. 
H.  Wasliington,  1890. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Gceographieal  Sorrey.  8.  Washington  , 
]  869-89. 

Cen-ns  of  the  United  StotcSL    Tenth  Caisn&    VdiLtoXXL    4,    Washington,  1883-89. 

I  '•  !Hus  Bulletins  of  the  Eleventh  Census.    Washington,  1890. 

Couunercial  Relatioits  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Conntries.    8.    Washington 

Omg^essional  Directory.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  tl)e  United  States.    3  foIiL    Washington,  1886. 

Blucation  Bureau  :  Circulars  of  Information  during  1890.    Washington,  1890. 

HerttUt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annnally.    London,  1891. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  Estimates  of  Appropriatioo  re- 
luLred  for  the  year  eii'ii'i' -T-'Ti..  "  p   !»:.i      \V:,-!  i.: -,,ii,  l>!..i 

Miueral  R«ourc.  -  :     ' 

Mining  Statistics  ai.  ■-'• 

Xavy  Register  of  • — ......  .     -  ..„.^..  .  _,  „.„^.  ...  ....  .i^^.^iiry  c! 

the  Xarv.    Washingiuii,  low. 

Official  lUgiitcr  oi  the  United  StatesL    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Rdations  of  the  United  States,  transmitted  to  Congress.  8. 
Washington,  1390. 

Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bai«aa  of  Statistics  rdatire  to  the  Imports,  Export-. 
Immiirration,  emd  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Joau  30,  l&9(.i. 
Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rerenne  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1890.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Commission^'  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1890.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  or:  '' -  ^--^?'"'ion  of  the  Preoioos  Metals  in  the  United 
States  lUiriiig  the  calendar  year  1889.    V,"  ".^90. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Int.  .j  Operations  of  the  Department  of  the 

Interior,  1889-90.    8.    Washington.  Wm. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  vear  ended 
June  30, 1890.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  Operations  of  the  War  Department  for  the  year 
1890.    a    Washington,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Intoiial  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  1890. 

Reports  of  the  British  Consular  Officers  for  their  various  duties  in  'Diplomatic  and: 
Consular  Reports '  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

RejKyrt  on  the  Constitution,  Attributes,  and  Legal  Status  of  Trusts '  in  the  United  States- 
iu  No.  171  of  '  Reports  on  Subjects  of  General  Interest.'    London,  1890. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Uuitetl  States,  July  1, 1890.    FoL    Washington,  1890. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Uiiiteil  States.  Prepared  by  the  Chirf  of  the  Burean  of 
Statistics,  Treasury  Department.    No.  XII.    Washington,  1890. 

The  Statutes  at  large,  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Collated  with  the 
originals  at  Washington.    Published  annnally.    8. 

Trade  of  the  Uniteii  States  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foragn  Conntries  iu  the  year  1889.'   Imp.  4.   Loudon,  1890. 

2.  Nok-Official  Publications. 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    2  vols.    London,  1883. 

Ai»«:ro>?  (George),  History  of  the  United  States.    Xewed.    8v«Js.    8.    London,  188 J 
Bolles  (A.  S.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    3  vols.    New  York,  1885. 
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BTOcketl  CL.  II.),  Our  Western  Empire.    Pliiladelphia,  1882. 

Di-yanl  (W.  C.)  and  Ga'j  (S.  H.),  Popular  History  of  the  Unitetl  States.  New  York,  1878, 
<tc.    4  vols. 

Brycs  (James),  Tlie  American  Commonwealth.    3  vols.    London,  1888. 

CooUv  (T.  JI.),  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.     Boston,  1880. 

Cooper  (T.  V.)  and  Fenton  (H.  T.),  American  Politics.     New  York,  1882. 

Curtis  (Gr.  T.),  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1854-58. 
2  vols.  J|| 

Dall  (W.  H.),  Alaska  and  its  Resources.    8.    Boston,  1870.  ■ 

DUke  ( Sir  Cliarles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain  :  a  record  of  travel  in  English- 
speaking  countries  in  186G  and  1867.    4th  ed.    8.     London,  1885. 

Elliot  (H.  W.),  An  Arctic  Province.    London,  1H86. 

Fontperfuis  (Adalbert  Front  de),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale ;  leurs- 
origines,  leur  6mancipation  et  leurs  progrfes.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Hildreth  (Richard),  History  of  tlie  United  States.    6  vols.    New  York,  1880,  &c. 

Homans  (B.),  The  Banker's  Almanac  and  Register  for  1891.    8.    New  York,  1890. 

Johmton  (Alex.),  History  of  American  Politics.    New  York,  1882. 

King  (Edward),  The  Soutliern  States  of  America.    8.    London,  1875. 

Lanmnn  (Cliarles),  Biograpliical  Annals  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
during  its  First  Century.    8.    London,  1876. 

Laws  of  tlie  United  States  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Currency,  Coinage,  and  Banking. 
Washington,  1886. 

Lousing  (B.  J.),  Cvclopsedia  of  United  States  History.    New  York,  1883.    2  vols. 

McMaster  (J.  B.)',  History  of  tlie  People  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1883-90.  (In 
progress.) 

Macpherson  (E.),  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Great 
Rebellion  from  1860  to  1864.    8.    Washington,  1864. 

Paschal  ((ieorge  W.),  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    8.    Washington,  1868, 

t'omeroy  (J.  N.),  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Enlarged  by  E.  H.  Bennett. 
Boston. 

Poor  (Henrv  V.),  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  York,  1890. 

Porter  (R.  P.),  Gannett  (H.),  and  Jones  (W.  P.),  The  West,  from  the  Census  of  1880  A 
history  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West,  from  1800  to  1880.    Chicago,  1882. 

Schouler  (James),  History  of  the  United  States.    4  vols.    (In  progress.) 

Seaman  (Ezra  C),  The  American  System  of  Government,  its  Character  and  Workings. 
12.     New  York,  1871. 

Spofford  (Ainsworth  R.),  American  Almanac.    8.    New  York  and  Washington,  1889. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1884. 

Stantoood  (Edward),  History  of  Presidential  Elections.    Boston,  1884. 

Toicle  (N.  C),  History  and  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  Boston, 
1871. 

Von  Hoist  (Dr.  H.),  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
America.    6  vols.    8.    New  York,  1879-85. 

Wharton  (Francis),  International  Law  of  the  ITnlted  States.    3  vols.    Washington,  1887. 

Winsor  (Justin),  Vols.  6  and  7  of  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 
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URUGUAY. 
(Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.) 

Constitution  and  Govemment. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Spain,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of 
the  Republic  was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter,  the  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of 
two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
which  meet  in  annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to 
July  15.  In  the  interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee 
of  two  senators  and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assume 
the  legislative  power,  as  well  as  the  general  control  of  the 
administration.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults 
who  can  read  and  write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an 
Electoral  College,  whose  members  are  directly  elected  by  the 
}>eople  ;  there  is  one  senator  for  each  department,  chosen  for  six 
>  ears,  one-third  retiring  every  two  years.  There  are  (1889)  53 
representatives  and  19  senators.  * 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

PresideiU  of  the  Reptihlic. — Dr.  Hereira  y  Obes,  elected  March 
1890. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  departments,  namely,  that 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and 
tlie  department  of  "Worship,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  72,110  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1887,  of  614,2-17,  which,  it  is  stated, 
•rc)  allow  for  omissions,  should  be  raised  to  651,112.  The  country 
:-  divided  into  19  provinces. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  density  of  the 
various  provinces : — • 


Province 


Salto  . 

Artigas 

Paysandu 

Rio  Negro 

Soriano 

Colonia 

San  Jose 

Plores 

Jloiitevideo 

Caneloiies  . 

Maldonado 


s  ^ 

k 

--        11 

§3 

Dens 

per  sq 

mil 

4,863 

25,027 

,6-12    i 

4,392 

12,000 

2  73    i 

5,115 

28,417 

5-55    1 

3,2G9 

14,265 

4-36 

3,560 

26,133 

7-34    1 

2.192 

35,405 

16-15    i 

2,687 

21,147 

7-87 

1,744 

15,295 

8-77    1 

256 

185,211 

723-50 

1,833 

68,359 

37-28    ! 

1,584 

16,564 

10-45    ! 

Province 


Roclia 
Cerro-Largo 
Treintu  y  Tres 
Minas 

Taciiarembo 
Rivera 
Florida 
Durazno    . 


Total 


B  S 

, 

.t;  s  <» 

Area 
sq.  m 

&.2 

Ip 

4,280 

17,549 

4-11 

5,753 

19,697 

3-42 

3,686 

15,748 

4-27 

4,844 

22,535 

4-65 

8,074 

22,363 

2-76 

3,790 

18,966 

5-00 

4,673 

27,173 

5-80 

6,525 
72,110 

22,403 

4-05 

614,257 

8-51 

The  total  population  in  1888  was  648,299  ;  or,  allowing  for  omissions, 
687,194. 

The  proportion  of  males  in  the  population  is  52  per  cent. ;  of  females, 
48  per  cent. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  native-born.  Of  the  remainder 
the  greater  number  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and 
Argentines.  The  number  of  English  and  Germans  is  small.  The  Spaniards 
and  French  are  mostly  Basques. 

Montevideo,  with  suburbs,  had  in  1887  a  population  of  134,346,  one- 
third  foreigners. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
from  1884  to  1888:— 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 

21,781 
23,707 
24,712 
25,132 
25,832 

10,278 
10,273 
11,537 
12,573 
12,077 

3,547 
3,657 
3,093 
3,428 
3,976,    ... 

11,503 
13,434 
13,176 
12,569 
13,755 

Proportion    per 
1,000  inhabitants 

38-29 

17-47 

5-59 

! 

Of  the  total  births  in  1888,  20,605  were  legitimate  and  5,227  illegitimate. 
For  the  whole  Kepublic  the  population  was  81"72  per  cent,  legitimate  and 
18-28  illegitimate ;  for  the  provinces  of  the  interior,  78-69  legitimate  and 
21-31  illegitimate  ;  for  the  province  of  Montevideo,  90-40  legitimate  and  i)-00 
illegitimate.     There  were  545  children  stillborn  in  1887  and  505  in  1^^^ 

There  is  a  considerable  How  of  immigration.     In  1873  the  nui. 
immigrants  was  243,391 ;  in  1875  itfeil  to  5,298.    For  the  five  years  I  >         . 
the  figures  were :- 


- 

1886 

18b8''J' 

'        1887 

1888 

1889 

Immigrants  . 
Emigrants     . 

15,679 
6,729 

12,291 
6,542 

12,867 
6,262 

16.581 
7,601 

27,349 
10,658 
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Religion. 
The  Roman  CathoKc  is  the  Stytt-  religion,  bnt  there  is  complete  tolera- 
tion.    In  1885  (census)  there  were  159,^22  Catholics,  2,032  Protestants, 

and  2,074  of  no  religion. 

Instruction. 

Primarv  education  is  obligatory.  There  were  in  1^88  380  public 
schools,  with  694  teachers  and  32,731  scholars.  The  number  of  private 
schools  was  402,  \*ith  833  teachers  and  21,017  scholars.  In  1887  the 
cost  of  primary  education  defrayed  by  the  State  was  513,249  dollars. 
There  are  at  Montevideo  a  university  and  other  establishments  for 
secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1888  the  university  had  59  professors 
and  695  .students.  The  normal  school  for  girls  has  li  professors  and  70 
pupils.  There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by  the  State  where 
260  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military  college,  with 
8  professors,  there  are  56  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and"  18.  There  are 
also  383  teachers  and  4,261  pupils  in  religious  seminaries  throughoat  the 
Republic. 

The  national  librarj-  contains  over  20,000  volumes  and  more  than  2,300 
manuscripts.  There  is  also  a  national  museum,  with  more  than  20,(KK> 
objects.  Ninety-seven  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published,  91  in 
Spanish,  2  in  English,  2  in  Italian,  2  in  Portuguese,  and  1  each  in  German 
and  French. 

Finance. 
The  following,  so   far  as  published,  are  the  figures  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  four  years  from  1885-86  to 
1888-89  :— 


- 

t      1885-86 

1886-87      j      1887-88 

1888-89     1 

!        Dollara 

Dollars             DoUan 

Dollars 
15,690,294 

Revenue  collected  . 
1  Expenditure   . 

.    11,719,693 

.     13,365,107 

1 

12,704,832   13,668,096 
13,018330   13,834,149 

The  actual  expenditure  for  1888-9  has  not  been  published.  The  estimated 
expenditure  was  13,811,308  dollars. 

The  revenue  from  customs  (1889)  was  10,786,602  dollars;  from  real 
estate  tax  1,630,438  dollars. 

The  public  debt,  on  Januarv-  1, 1889,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
was  81,491,722  dollars.  This  sum  is  divided  as  foUows: — Internal, 
8,908,687  dollars ;  external,  70,280,510  dollars,  including  50,480,350  dollars 
which  represent  the  Unified  Debt;  and  international,  2,302,525  dollars. 
On  July  1,  1890,  the  total  debt  was  90,741,215  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
the  real  property  of  the  Republic  in  the  five  years  1882-86  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Dollars                 Dollars 
216,569,023     243,760,27^ 

Dollars 
257,314,305 

Dollars 
287,540,793 

Dollars 
282,030.143 

The  province  of  Montevideo  is  credited  with  106,280,992  dollars  of  the 
total  in  1886,  the  next  richest  province  being  Salto  with  16,533,505  dollars. 
The  number  of  proprietors  is  retimied  as  57,411,  of  whom  27,394  are 
Uruguayans,  owning  property  of  the  value  of  126,922,924  dollars. 
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Defence 

The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  is  officially  reported  to  consist  of 
3,482  oflScers  and  men,  including  4  battalions  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of 
cavalry,  2  of  artillery.  There  is  besides  an  armed  police  force  of  3,980 
men,  and  an  active  civilian  force  of  3,264.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with 
Remington  rifles,  and  there  are  67  pieces  of  artillery.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  excessive  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
creased military  force.  Uruguay  has  three  gunboats,  seven  small  steamers 
one  coaster,  and  one  steam  sloop,  with  a  complement  of  184  officers  and 
men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  An 
official  return  of  1884  gives  the  extent  of  pastoral  land  in  actual  occupation 
at  38,750,000  acres,  and  that  of  agricultural  land,  including  forage-growths, 
at  1,507,000  acres.  The  pastoral  establishments  in  1887  were  officially 
estimated  to  contain  6,119,482  head  of  cattle,  408,452  horses,  and 
15,905,441  sheep.  In  1888  773,449  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  for 
their  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  for  manufacturing  extract  of  meat  and  beef  pre- 
served in  tins.  The  total  value  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  Uruguay  is 
estimated  at  76,341,180  dollars.  Agriculture  is  also  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  wheat  and  maize  being  the  chief  products.  Tobacco,  olives,  and 
the  vine  are  also  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  several  agricul- 
tural colonies  in  the  country,  composed  mainly  of  Swiss  and  Spaniards. 


Commerce. 

Uruguay  carries  on  an  active  commerce  with  foreign  countries, 
as  follows  in  1885-89 : — 


It  was 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports 

Pesos 
25,275,476 
25,253,000 

Pesos 
20,194,655 
23,811,986 

Pesos 
24,616,000 
18,672,000 

Pesos 
29,477,448 
28,008,254 

Pesos 
36,823,863 
25,964,107 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  in  1888 
and  1889,  with  the  countries  with  which  she  mainly  deals : — 


1888 

1889 

Importsfroin 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1 

Great  Britain 
France    . 

Pesos 
9,526,774 
4,531,988 
3,042,014 
2,209,030 
2,400,466 
2,623,939 
1,584,908 

Pesos 
5,088,208 
4,557,908 
1,242,688 
230,357 
369,081 
5,432,002 
2,326,999 

Pesos 
10,471,610 
5,515,915 
3,431,830 
2,615,153 
3,260,524 
2,504,692 
3,411,601 

Pesos 
3,551.623 
5,223,743 
1,299,731 
366,746 
381,823 
3,295,483 
1,441,310 
4,1 10,773 
2,289,552  | 

Germany 
Spain 
Italy 
Brazil 
United  Slates 

Belgium  . 
Argentine 

1,594,266 
763,347 

3,429,743 
2,056,848 

1,625,894 
1,450,057 
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The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  imports  for  1886,  1887,  and 
1888  :— 


Foods  and  drinks    . 

Tobacco  

Textiles 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Raw  materials  and  machinery 
Various 

Total        .        .        .        . 


1886 


Pesos 
7,785,865 

479,922 
2,934.643 

883,172 
4,017,565 
4,093,488 


1887 


Pesos 
8,335,561 
542,755 
4,193,033 
1,553,530 
4,530,149 
5,460,916 


1888 


Pesos 
8,731.640 

517,347 
4,896,095 
1,669,421 
4,808,981 
6,853,964 


20,194,655    I  24,615,944     |  29,477,448 


The  following  are  the  varioos  classes  of  exports  for  1887,  1888,  and 
1889:— 


- 

1887                           1888 

1889 

Living  animals 
Animal  products    . 
Agricultural  „ 
Other              „ 

Totals  . 

Pesos 

800,000 

16,437,000 

712,000 

813,000 

853,640 

24,221,069 

1,722,629 

1,210,916 

Pesos 

466,272 

23,824,672 

373,280 

1,289,883 

18,762,000 

28,008,254 

25,954,107 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  exports  for  the  years  1888-89 : — 


Year 

Jerked 
Beef 

Kxtractof 
Beef 

Hides  and 
Skins 

Tallow 

Wool 

''    1888     .     .     . 
1889     .     .     . 

4,950,553 
3,807,815 

Pesos 
1,152,106 
1,099,908 

Pesos 
7,512,874 
7.117,324 

Pesos 
2,287,465 
1,926,093 

7,587,924 
9,149,932 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1889,  33,476,433  pesos  passed  through  Monte- 
video, and  17,415,686  pesos  exports. 

Ihe  commercial  intercourse  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according  to  the  Board  <rf 
Trade  returns  for  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


—                                     1885             1886 

1                    1 

1S37 

1888 

1889 

1 
£                 £ 
Exports  from  Uruguar       .        .          626.593        414,203 
Imports  of  British  produce        ,       1,406,742   ,  1,254,468 

£ 

288.307 
1.750,012 

£                  £ 

4(8,138        450,531 

1,771,692  1  2,408,389 

i 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
hides  of  the  value  (1889)  of  92,892Z. ;  tallow, '  130,881?. ;  preserved  meat, 
67,600/. ;  sheep  skins,  G1,736Z. ;  bones,  10,627Z.;  wool,  28,765Z.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Uruguay  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  woollens,  coal,  and  iron — the  first  valued  at  498,008/. ;  the 
second  at  256,880/. ;  coal,  314,398/.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  505,719/.; 
and  machinery,  116,367/.,  in  the  year  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1889  from  abroad  1,753 
sea-going  vessels  of  2,178,017  tons,  and  cleared  1,670  vessels  of  2,130,669 
tons ;  of  these,  659  vessels  of  919,737  tons  were  British.  In  the  river  and 
coasting  trade  there  entered  3,625  vessels  of  1,978,918  tons,  and  cleared 
3,627  vessels  of  2,001,956  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

There  are  (1890)  709  kilometres  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  173 
kilometres  under  construction.  The  principal  telegraph  lines  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  June  1889  were  of  a  total  length  of  2,234  English  miles. 
There  were  55  offices.     In  1888,  148,166  telegrams  were  conveyed. 

In  1889  the  post  office  transmitted  6,191,317  letters  and  post-cards* 
;and  15,175,155  printed  papers  and  packets. 
i 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  figures  show  the  situation  of '  the '  principal  banks  of 
Monte  Video  on  May  31,  1890  :— 


National  Bank ..... 
London  and  River  Plate  Bank 
English  Bank  of  River  Plate    . 
Banco  do  Espaiia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata  . 
Banco  Italian  o  del  Uruguay     . 
Banco  Italo-Oriental 

Totals       .        .        .        . 


Casli 


Dollars 

2,131,572 

4,519,526 

2,615,027 

448,982 

758,537 

206,339 

10,679,986 


Capital 


Dollars 
12,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 
2,200,000 
8,000,000 

27,950,000 


Note-issue 


Dollars 
8,271,086 
2,463,940 
2,112,590 
484,650 
877,050 
■  146,940 


14,356,256 


Besides  these  banks  there  are  in  Uruguay  a  number  of  credit  societies. 
and  a  National  Company  of  Credit  and  Public  Works,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000,000  dollars. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Uruguay,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are : — 

Money. 

The  Peto,  or  [Dollar,  Qf  100  oentenas.     Approximate  value,  is'.Zd.; 

£1  =  4.70  dollars. 


DIPLOMATIC  iJvD   COXSULAB  REPRESENTATIVES         loS/ 

Weights  axd  Measctbes. 

The  Quintal  =  101-40  lbs.  aroirdapois. 

„     Arroba  =     25-3o     ..  ., 

„    Square  leaf/iie   =         lOf  English  square  mues. 
The  metric  systembas  oeen  officiallj  aa<^ed,  bnt  is  not  in  general  nse. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Uruguay  ix  Gbeat  Beitaix. 

Huroy  Jjxtraordinarji  and  Minuter  Plenipotentiary. — Dr.  Don  Alberto 
Nin,  appointetl  July  9, 1887. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  ix  Uruguat. 

Minister  and  Ctmtul- General. — Ernest  Mason  Satow,  C.M.G.,  appointed 
December  17,  1888. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Umguay. 

1.    Official  Publicatxoss. 

Anuario  <»t«diEttro  de  Jft  R«pAblica  OrieBtaldfl  UropciAy.    Hont0vid«c>.  \%V>. 
Oomercio  exieriir  <Ie  la  Bepublica  Oriental  flrf  Urornaj-,  1*X9.    Montevi.leo,  1^  ■  . 

".  Uruguay.     3  ■  ritleo,  1884.         f[ 

j'daTTive  OT:  ;v,  in  'Reports  of 

K.v.  ~  ui!a<'rii;iLR-  :.  ■   -  ■>flo«-j  A..n.ii.      1  ;•■•.  iii.  .on,  1885.    And  f^ 

lr->.5-^G  iiiXo.  129o:  ..mi  Consular  IUi)Orv-4'     L  i 

F.' I  Stan   (HonorL  liqne  ile  I'lTraguar  a  1".;  ..irerselle   ile  Pans 

«1«  lSvil9.    Montevi<le<i.  i-"i'.      .<i»>  an  Engiid  editioikl  '  ■■  ) 

The  Unii?uay  Rcpiihiic:  Territory  and  CoaditiDns.  Bepwtted  by  siittiority  of  the  Cemnt- 
Gtneral  of  Urnenay.     T-'^n-loTi.  1**".  ■  .  ■    \ 

Ee^K  -  ■     "     ~  -      -1     -T-.  ,,   ..      '  '--navfor  theyear»J88«-90,  in  X«x  764o£ 

'Diplo!. 

Trr.  •  .Statement  of  tfce  Trade  of  the  XTniMiI 

Kijifplom  wuri  rort-igii  •.•>au;nt^  uiM  ^ri..-.i  i  ij«-*->.-;' ms in  tbe  year  188S.'   Imp.  4.    Lontkot, 
1890. 

2.  Xox-Official  Publications. 

•'-    Satut  (Pranciscp),   Historia  de  la  domiiiacion  espaiiola  en  d  Urugnav.     MonteridB*, 
1880. 

'-"••■■■'■-•■  ""Ubert  J.),  Tbe  Fiiwncial  Position  of  Uruguay.    8.    London,  187-i. 

!.  d«),  Competidio  do  la  Uttdiia  de  la  BepAbMca  Oriental  dA  Umgnay.    8L 

:   G.  and  E.  T.).  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    8.    London.  1885. 
■V.  J.  H. ».  Travels  in  UnisraiiT.  S.  .Uiierica.    8.    London,  1871. 
Uesfripcion  geografioa  del  territorio  de  la  Republics  Oriental  dd  tTrugiiay.  ft, 
M  --9. 

-  r  H.),  Tiie  Grwtt  Silver  River.    L.in.kw,  188S. 
'r  (H.),  LebenslHlderaus  "leni  Staat  Uruguay.    8,    Basel,  1S61. 
.^. «...<«.  <  v.).  La  Reixibtica  Oriental  del  U^ragnay.    8.    Montevidea  18T3. 
Viaeett.'  yYrxeii},  Hoiutil  aii4  Aboat  gouth.  America.    New  Tork,  1890. 
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VENEZUELA. 

(Etados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.) 

Constitution  and  Governnment. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon 
Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada. 
The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually  in  force,  dating  from 
1830,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  March  28,  1864, 
and  April  1881,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  considerably  more  inde- 
pendence secured  to  provincial  and  local  government.  At  the 
head  of  the  central  executive  government  stands  a  President, 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  exercising  his  functions  through 
six  ministers,  and  a  Federal  Council  of  sixteen  members.  The 
Federal  Council  (seventeen  members)  is  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress every  two  years  ;  the  Council  choose  a  President,  who  is 
also  President  of  the  Republic.  Neither  the  President  nor  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  re-elected  for  the  following 
period.  The  President  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  for 
the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called 
the  Senate  (three  senators  for  each  of  the  eight  States  and  the 
Federal  District),  and  the  House  of  Representatives  (one  to 
every  35,000  of  population).  The  Senators  are  elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  each  State,  and  the  Representatives  by  '  popular, 
direct,  and  public  election.'  The  Congresses  of  States  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  Representatives 
are  elected  for  four  years.  At  present  there  are  24  Senators  and 
52  Representatives. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Sefior  Palacio,  appointed  March 
1890. 

The  provinces,  or  States,  of  the  Republic  have  each  their  own 
legislature  and  executive,  as  well  as  their  own  budgets  and 
judicial  officers,  and  the  main  purpose  of  their  alliance  is  that  of 
common  defence.  The  administration  of  the  territories  and  colo- 
nies is  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Federation. 

Area  and  Population. 

Until  1881  Venezuela  was  divided  into  twenty-one  States  and 
their  territories ;  but  in  that  year  a  re-division  was  made  into 
eight  large   States,  each   subdivided  into  sections  or  districts, 
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corresponding  to  the  old  States,  besides  the  Federal  District,  two 
national  settlements,  and  eight  territories.  The  following  table 
gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  new  States  and  terri- 
tories according  to  an  estimate  in  1889  : — ^^^^^^^ 


state,  &c. 


Federal  District 
Guzman  Blanco 
Carabobo    . 
Bennudez  . 
Zamora 
Lara   . 
Los  Andes  . 
Falcon 
Bolivar 

Territories : 
Goajira 
Alto  Orinoco 
Amaz6nas  . 
Colon . 
Yumari 
Caura 
Armisticio  . 
Delta  . 

Settlements : 
Guzman  Blanco , 
Bolivar 

Total 


Area, 
HLmilea 


45 
72,499 

2,984 
32,243 
25,212 

9.296 
14.719 
36,212 
88,701 

3,608 

119.780 

90.928 

166 

81,123 

22,564 

7,046 

25,347 

214 
8 


Fopalatlon,       Popolationpa 
1888  square  mile 


632,695 


70.466 
517,508 
170,948 
287,979 
247,502 
254,431 
327,798 
200,898 

58,560 

36,551 

38,850     { 

43     I 
20,510     i 

In  adjoin-    | 
ing  States '. 


1,511 
830 


1,565 
57 
58 

8 
10 
27 
23 

6 

0-6 


10 
018 

0-25 
0-25 


7 
103 


2,234,385 


35 


The  estimate  for  1890  is  2,269,020. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  2,075,245;  1,005,518 
males,  1,UG9,727  females.  This  showed  an  increase  in  the  population  over 
the  census  of  1873  of  291,051.  The  native  Indian  population  in  1888 
numbered  326,000,  of  whom  66,000  independent.  20,000  submitted,  240,000 
civilised.  The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1881  was  31,916,  about  one- 
third  Spanish,  4,041  English,  3,237  Italians,  3,206  Dutch,  2,186  French, 
1,171  German,  8,729  Colombians.  The  immigration  and  emigration,  both 
small,  nearly  balance  each  other. 

The  population  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  in  1881  was  55.638  (70.466  in 
1888),  Valencia  36,145  (38,654  in  1888),  Maracaibo  31,921  (34,284  in  1888), 
Barquisimeto  28,918  (31,476  in  1888),  Tocujo  15,383,  Malurin  14,473,  La 
Guayi-a  14,000. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of 'all 
others,  though  they  are  not  permitted  any  external  manifestations. 

In  1870  education  was  made  free  and  compulsory ;  at  that  time  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1888 
there  were,  for  primary  instmction.  1,979  schools  (1,334  Federal,  334 
municipal,  311  private),  with  100,026  pupils.    Besides  these,  there  are  4 
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normal  schools  and  1  school  of  arts  and  trades.  To  support  the  schools 
directly  depending  on  the  Government,  the  sum  of  2,400,000  bolivares  is 
spent  annually.  Higher  education  is  given  in  2  universities,  20  Federal 
colleges,  9  national  colleges  for  girls,  schools  for  fine  arts,  for  music,  1 
polytechnic  school,  28  private  colleges  and  nautical  school.  These  insti- 
tutions have  541  professors  and  4,784  students.  Their  cost  (excluding  the 
private  colleges)  to  the  nation  is  754,858  bolivares. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  library,  with  32,000  volumes,  and  the  national 
museum.     In  the  Republic  are  published  133  newspapers,  47  of  them  daily. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases 
separately,  and  by  district,  borough,  and  municipal  judges. 

There  are  (1888)  2  penitentiaries  with  32  prisoners,  of  whom  24  were 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  In  the  gaols  of  the  Federal  District  and  States 
were,  at  the  end  of  1888  (including  convicts  and  persons  waiting  trial), 
1,037  prisoners,  103  of  whom  were  for  manslaughter,  149  for  wounding,  and 
338  for  drunkenness. 

Finance. 

The  chief  source  of  public  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  cen- 
tral Government  is  that  of  customs  duties.  The  revenue  for 
1886-87  (June  30)  was  33,686,245  bolivares,  and  expenditure 
28,644,575  bolivares.  For  1887-88  the  revenue  was  40,724,531 
bolivares,  and  expenditure  43,254,950  bolivares.  The  revenue  for 
1888-89  was  40,724,531  bolivares.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1890-91  is  35,976,000  bolivares,  and  expenditure  the  same. 
The  chief  item  of  revenue  is  customs  25  million  bolivares ; 
and  expenditure,  interior  7,340,406  bolivares,  public  works 
5,790,767  bolivares,  finances  4,953,226  bolivares,  public  debt 
5,445,120  bolivares,  army  and  navy  3,997,917  bolivares. 

For  the  Federal  District  and  the  separate  States  in  1886-87 
the  total  revenue  was  5,379,600  bolivares,  and  expenditure 
5,203,775.  In  1887-88  the  total  revenue  was  8,019,424  bolivares, 
and  expenditure  7,297,113. 

■  The  foreign  debt,  with  the  unpaid  interest  of  several  years,  had  grown 
to  10,869,563/.  in  1878,  when  the  Government  resumed  the  payment  of 
interest.  New  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000^. 
(10,100,000  bolivares)  on  January  1,  1881,  in  substitution  of  all  pre- 
existing internal  and  external  bonds  ;  2,750,000Z.  to  represent  the  external 
bonds,  bearing  3  per  cent,  for  two  years,  and  after  that  4  per  cent.  Up  to 
1 889  the  service  of  the  debt  did  not  proceed  satisfactorily,  but  the  unification 
of  internal  and  external  debt  was  accomplished  in  November  1889,  when 
the  4  per  cent .  rate  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  is  an  official  summary  of  the  Venezuelan  debt  (1889)  : — 

Bolivures 
Internal  national  consolidated  debt      .        .     38,760,209 


External  .... 
Diplomatic  conventions  debt 
Bonds  of  1  per  cent,  per  month 

Total 


67,552,687 
6,072,725 
1,201,602 

112^7^84 
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Defence. 

la  1889  the  army  numbered  3,385  men,  with  a  corresponding  nnmber  of 
officers,  dispersed  in  20  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  in  Federal  garrisons 
and  ships. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  nat  ional  militia  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  the  45th  year  inclusive,  must  be  enrolled. 
Recent  intestine  wars  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  militia,  which  in  times 
of  civil  war  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  The  number  of  citizens 
able  for  military  service  according  to  law  was  250.000  in  1889. 

The  navy  consists  of  5  steamers  and  5  schooners. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  zones 

the  agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c. ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle; 
and  in  the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonca  beans,  copaiba, 
vanilla,  growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  All  lands  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Republic  without  a  lawful  owner  (corponite  or  private)  are 
considered  public  lands,  and  are  managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who. 
under  certain  regulations,  have  power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  therefrcnn 
for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  or  mining  settlements  or  to  properly  certi- 
fied immigrants  in  the  proportion  of  one  hectare  to  every  member  of  the 
family. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent,  in  square  kilometres,  of  the 
public  and  private  land  in  1889 : — 


Zone 

Public  Land    |    Private  Land    |          Total 

Agricultural    .... 

Pastoral 

Forest 

Total 

226,163 
151,459 

785,638 

123,325 

253.854 

12,302 

349,488 
405,313 
797,940 

1,163,260 

389,481 

1,552,741 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1888  there 
were  in  Venezuela  8,476,300  cattle,  5,727,500  sheep  and  goats,  1,929,700 
swine,  387,650  horses,  30<.),5G0  mules,  and  858,970  asses. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  Turaari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1889  was 
233,935  oz.;  in  1885,  172,037  oz. ;  in  1886,  217,135  oz. ;  in  1887, 
95,352  oz.;  and  in  1888,  71,594  oz. ;  in  1889  87,158  oz.  There  are  silver 
mines  in  the  States  of  Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes.  Copper  and  iron 
are  abundant,  while  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt,  lead,  kaolin,  and  tin  are  also 
found.  The  salt  mines  in  various  States,  under  Government  administra- 
tion, produced  in  1888  a  revenue  of  910,152  bolivares.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  in  1886  was  estimated  at  28.560,500  bolivares  (gold 
24,070,320  bolivares,  and  copper  4,124,114  bolivares). 
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Commerce. 

Nearly  six-sevenths  in  value  of  the  imports  are  subject  to  duty.     The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Venezuela  commerce  in  bolivares : — 


- 

1873-74 

1886-87 

1887-88 

Imports  ..... 
Exports 

61,717,183 
73,918,122 

73,191,880 
86,245,264 

78,963,288 
84,412,624 

Of  the  imports  23,510,113  bolivares  came  from  Great  Britain,  19,743,824 
from  the  United  States,  12,651,777  from  France,  13,460,390  from  Germany, 
4,345,477  from  Colombia.  Of  the  exports  during  the  year  1887-88  the 
value  of  3,318,615  bolivares  went  to  Great  Britain,  45,615,499  to  the  United 
States,  15,209,809  to  France,  10,046,886  to  Germany,  16,445,723  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  chief  article  of  export  was  coffee  (60,417,399  bolivares),  of 
whicli  the  supply  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  1,861,653  bolivares,  to 
the  United  States  42,108,757  bolivares,  to  France  6,952,22.3,  to  Germany 
7,013,724.  The  export  of  cocoa  amounted  to  11,486,754  bolivares  (Great 
Britain  205,147,  United  States  476,117,  France  7,600,104,  Germany 
1,327,610).  Gold  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  4,095,475  bolivares  (Great 
Britain  20,800,  United  States  78,649,  France  492,500,  Germany  662,318). 
The  hides  exported  were  valued  at  2,847,320  bolivares ;  deer-skins  and 
goat-skins  at  2,274,289  bolivares.  The  total  stated  above  does  not  include 
coin  (gold  and  silver),  which  was  exported  in  1888  to  the  amount  of 
4,072,739  bolivares ;  nor  precious  stones,  valued  at  72,854  bolivares.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  exported  also  14,511  cattle  (including  12,582 
horned  cattle  and  1,138  asses),  valued  at  1,651,911  bolivares,  bringing  the 
total  export  value  up  to  90,210,128  bolivares.  The  coasting  trade  for 
1887-88  was  valued  at  90,700,953  bolivares,  imports  and  exports.  The 
total  exports  in  1888-9  amounted  to  97,271,306  bolivares  (coffee  70,203,410 
bolivcares,  cocoa  9,757,427  bolivares,  gold  and  coin  4,628,320  bolivares, 
copper  3,806,418  bolivares).  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Ciudnd  Bolivar 
alone  in  1888  Avere  valued  at  6,661,603  bolivares,  10,256,288  in  188!),  the 
imports  in  1888  being  valued  at  6,842,833  bolivares,  6,918,423  in  1889.  The 
exports  from  Maracaibo  in  1889  were  valued  at  32,572.850  bolivares, 
and  the  imports  18,512,209  bolivares;  (coffee  alone  exported  30,728,988 
bolivares). 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Venezuela  to  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  imports  of  Dritish  produce  and  manufactures,  was  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns: — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  1 0  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce  .... 

£ 

226,389 

337,692 

£ 
144,877 

450,886 

£ 
117,581 

779,717 

£ 

269,969 

581,467 

£ 

284,666 

785,424 

The  chief  article  of  export  from  Venezuela  to  Groat  Britain  in  1889 
was  copper  ore  and  regulus,  of  the  value  of  251,164^.  In  1880  (Ik-  cocoa 
exported  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  20,739Z.,  in  1883  at  817/..  in   18SG 
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2.907/.,  in  1887,  4.539Z.,  in  1889, 2,531/. ;  coffee  in  1880  was  15.553/.,  in  1885, 
746/.,  in  1887,  2,157/.,  in  1889,  13.4 7S/.;  dye-woods  exported  in  1889  were 
valued  at  5,662/.,  and  dje-stuffs  8,848/.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
comprise  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  the  farmer  of  the  value  if 
433.149/.,  and  the  latter  of  40,858/.,  in  the  year  1889;  besides  woollens, 
41,476/.;  jute  goods,  27,514/.;  iron,  wrought  and  auwrought,  76,236/.; 
machinery,  23,281/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1887-88,7,519  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Venezuela.  In  1889  278 
vessels  of  351,281  tons  entered,  and  276  of  350,859  tons  cleared  tlie  port  of 
La  Guayra  (117  of  125,256  tons  British);  and  62  of  25.247  tons  entered, 
and  68  of  25,383  tons  cleared  the  port  of  Cuidad  Bolivar.  In  1887  Vene- 
zuela, for  maritime  and  river  navigation,  Iiad  2,523  vessels  of  25,317  t^^ns, 
26  of  2,523  tons  being  steamers. 

There  are  (1889)  183  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  216  nnder  construc- 
tion, and  1,240  miles  under  consideration.  There  are  162  pi^st-offices.  In 
1887-88  there  were  conveyed  3,531,121  letters  and  parcels.  In  1880  Vene- 
zuela joined  the  General  Post  Union.  In  1889  there  were  3,000  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  and  96  telegraph  offices;  408,514  teleerams  were  .sent  in 
1888;  receipts,  1889,  35.3,413  bolivares;  export  duties^  92.s.2 15  bolivares. 
On  December  31,  1888,  there  were  in  use  776  telephone  instruments. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Yenezaela,  and  the  British  equira- 

lents,  are : — 

Money. 

The  Venezolano,  of  100  Centava*.        .    approximate  \-alue,  3*.  id. 
„    Bolicar „  „      1  f r. 

Weights  axd  Measures. 

1\\e  Libra =    1*014  lb.  avcirdupois. 

,.     Quintal       .        .        .        .         =    101-40  lbs. 

„    Arroba         .        .        .        .         =   25*35  ,. 

The  above  are  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  the 
legal  ones  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  VESEzrELA  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Envoy  Extra4>rdinary  and  Minister  Plenij}Otentiary.— [Diplomatic  rela- 
tions suspended  December  1887.] 

Consul-General — Dr.  M.  V.  Montenegro. 

<7w«u/.— N.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Caj^e  Town,  Jamaica,  Melbourne, 
Montreal. 
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2.  Of  Great  Bbitaix  in  Venezuela. 

Minister  and  Consxil- General. — [Diplomatic  relations  suspended  Decem- 
ber 1887.] 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Caracas,  Bolivar,  La  Guayra, 
Maracaibo,  Puerto  Caballo. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Venezuela. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Segundo  censo  de  la  Eepiiblica.    Caracas,  1881. 

Statistical  Annuary  of  the  Unital  States  of  Veuezuela.    Caracas,  1889. 

Reports  by  Colonel  Mansfield  on  tlie  Trade,  Commerce,  and  General  Material  Condition  of 
Venezuela  in"l883,  in  'Reports  from  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.'  Part  I. 
Folio.     London,  1885. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Bolivar  and  the  Mines  of  Yuruari,  in  No.  138,  and  on  the  Trade  of 
Puerto  Caballo,  in  No.  144,  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    1887. 

Report  on  Venezuela,  in  No.  723  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Venezuela  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  for  the  year  1889.'    4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Appun  (C.  F.),  Unter  den  Tropon.    Vol.  I.    Venezuela.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

J}>iles  (H.  W.),  Centr.al  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Dance  (C.  D.),  Four  Years  in  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1876. 

Easticick  (Edward),  Venezuela,  or  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  American  Republic  ;  with  » 
History  of  the  Loan  of  1864.    8.     London,  1868. 

Ernst  (Dr.  A.),  Les  produits  de  Veuezuela.    8.    Bremen,  1874. 

Meulemans  (Auguste),  La  republique  de  Venezuela.    8.    Bruxelles,  1872. 

Spence  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar:  Adventures  in  Venezuela.  2  vols.  8.  London,. 
J878. 

Thiricm  (C),  Les  6tats-unis  de  Venezuela.    8.    Paris,  1867. 

Tejt>ra  (Miguel),  Venezuela  piutoresca  e  ilustrafla.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

T^fra  (Miguel),  Mapa  fisico  y  politico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.    Paris,  1877. 
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—  population,  503 

—  railways,  506 

—  shipping.  506 

—  telegraphs,  506 
Algerian  Sahara,  503 
Algiers,  503 
Allahabad,  121 
Alleghany,  1052 
Alost,  population,  374 
Alsace-Lorraine,  agriculture,  563 

—  area,  561 

—  constitution,  561 
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ALS 

Alsace-Lorraine,  finance,  562 

—  instruction,  r)G2 

—  justice  and  crime,  562 

—  manufactures,  563 

—  mining,  563 

—  population,  561 

—  railway,  563 

—  religion,  562 

—  representatives  in  the  Bundes- 

rath,  524 
Altona,  529,  602 
America,  French  colonies  in,  499 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  947 
Amiens,  467 

Amritsar,  121 
Amsterdam,  755 

—  Island,  181 
Andaman  Islands,  150 
Andorra,  497 
Angers,  467 
Angola,  830,  831 
Angora,  1003 
Anguilla,  223,  224,  226 
Anhalt,  area,  564 

—  constitution,  564 

—  finance,  564 

—  population,  564 

—  reigning  duke,  563 
Annabon,  947 

Annam,  area  and  population,  499, 

501,  502 
Antigua,  223,  224,  226 
Antwerp,  population,  375 
Argentine     Republic,     agriculture, 
320 

—  area,  317 

—  banks,  324 

—  books  of  reference,  325 

—  cattle  industry,  321 

—  commerce,  322 

—  constitution,  316 

—  currency  and  credit,  324 

—  defence,  320 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  325 

—  emigration,  318 

—  exports,  322,  323 

—  finance,  319 

—  government,  316 
local,  317 

—  immigration,  318 

—  imports,  322,  323 

—  instruction,  318 

—  justice,  319 


AUS 

Argentine  Republic,  land  under  cul- 
tivation, 321 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
325 

—  population,  317 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  324 

—  production  and  industry,  320 

—  railways,  324 

—  religion,  318 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  324 
Arnhem,  755 

Aruba  Island,  784 
Asaba,  187 

Ascension  Island,  161 
Asia,  British  colonies  in,  98 

—  French  colonies  in,  499 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  827 

—  Russian  dependencies  in,  898 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  947 
Assab,  705 

Assumption  Island,  181 
Astrakhan,  852 
Asuncion,  799 

Athens,  639 
Auckland  Islands,  262 
Auckland,  N.Z.,  249 

—  trade,  1884-1888,  259 

—  University  College,  251 
Augsburg,  572 

Australasia  and  Oceania,  228 
Australasian  federation,  300 

—  Federal  Council,  Act  of,  1885, 30 

—  books  of  reference,  301 
Australian  defence,  299 
Austria- Hungary,  agriculture,  352 

—  area,  334 

—  banks,  363,  364 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

337 

—  books  of  reference,  366 

—  commerce,  357 

—  constitution,  329 

—  cun-ency  and  credit,  362,  363 

—  debt,  347 

—  defence,  frontier,  348 

army,  349 

navy,  350 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  365 

—  emigration,  338 

—  exports,  357-359 

—  finance,  343 

—  forestry,  355 

—  government,  329 


l-NDi-lX 
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AUS 

Austria- Hungary,  govemment,  cen- 
tral (Austria),  330;  (Hunearj), 
332 

.^ local  (Austria),  332 ;   (Hun- 

i.  gary),  334 

■^  —  provincial  (Austria),  331  ; 
(Hungary),  332 

—  imports,  357-359 

—  instruction,  339 

—  justice  and  crime,  342 

—  manufactures,  356 

—  mining,  355 

—  ministry.   329 ;    (Austria),    330 ; 

(Hungary),  333 
.—  monev,  weights,  and  measures, 

364 
■ —  occupation  of  the  people,  336  • 

—  pauperism,  343 

—  population.  334 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  3G1 

—  railways,  361 

—  reigning  sovereign,  327 

—  religion.  338 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,344-347 

—  rivers  and  canals,  360 

—  royal  family,  327 

—  schools,  &;c",  339-341 

—  sea  fisheries,  356 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  359 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  328 

—  towns,  338 
Azores,  821 


BADEX,  agriculture,  568 
—  area,  566 

—  constitution,  565 

—  education,  566 
• —  finance,  567 

■ —  manufactures,  568 

—  navigation,  568 

—  population,  566 

—  production  and  industry,  568 

—  railways,  568 

—  reigning  grand-duke,  564 

—  religion,  566 

—  royal  family,  565 

—  towns.  566 
Bagdad,  1003 
Baghirmi,  312 
Bahamas,  220,  226,  227 
Bahia,  395 

Bahour,  500 


BEL 

'    Bahrein  Islands,  99 
!    Ballarat  284 

Baltic  (provinces  of  Russia),  848 

Baltimore.  1052 

Baluchistan,  148 

Bangalore.  121 

Bangor  College.  34 

Barbados.  220,  226,  227 

Barbuda.  223 

Barcelona,  937 

Bareilly  121 

Barfurush,  801 

Bari.  673 

Barmen.  529,  602 

Baroda,  121 

Barranquilla,  427 

Basel,  987 

—  University,  988 
Basseterre,  224 
Basutoland,  161 
Bathurst,  population,  234 
Bautzen,  614 

Bavaria,  agriculture,  574 

—  area,  570 

—  army,  574 

—  beer  brewing,  575 

—  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  572 

—  constitution,  570 

—  emigration,  571 

—  finance,  573 

—  government,  570 

—  instruction,  573 

—  justice  and  crime,  573 

—  mining,  575 

—  pauperism,  573 

—  population.  570 

—  railways.  575 

—  regent,  569 

—  reigning  king,  5S9 

—  religion,  572 

—  royal  family,  569 
Bechuanaland,  162,  165 
Bedford  CoUege,  London,  34 
Belem,  395 

Belfast,  25 

—  Queen's  College,  34 
Belgium,  agriculture,  379 

—  area,  372 

—  banks,  385,  386 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  375 

—  books  of  reference,  387 

—  commerce,  381 

—  constitution,  370 
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BEL 

Belgium,  currency  and  credit,  385 

—  defence,  378 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  386 

—  emigration,  373 

—  exports,  382,  383 

—  finance,  376 

—  government,  370 
local,  371 

—  immigration,  373 

—  imports,  382,  383 

—  instruction,  374 

—  justice  and  crime,  376 

—  mining  and  metals,  380 

—  money,  weights,  and   measures, 

387 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  373 

—  pauperism,  376 

—  population,  372 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  385 

—  railways,  384 

—  reigning  king,  369 

—  religion,  374 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  377 

—  royal  family,  369 

—  schools,  &c.,  375 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  384 

—  towns,  374 
Belgrade,  912 
Benares,  121 

Bengal,  province,  government,  1 14 
Berbera,  98,  313 
Berditcheff,  852 
Bergen,  970 
Berlin,  529,  602 

—  University,  532 
Bermudas,  196 
Bern,  987 

—  University,  988 
Bessemer  steel,  72 
Bhutan.  388 
Bida,  187 

Bight  of  Benin,  507 
Bilbao,  mi 

Birkenhead,  population,  19 
Birmingham,  19 
~-  College,  34 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  560 
Blackburn,  population,  19 
Black  Forest,  629 
Elidah,  503 
Bloemfontein,  794 
Bobruisk,  852 
Bogota,  427 


BRA 

Bokhara,  898 
Bolivia,  area,  389 

—  books  of  reference,  392 

—  commerce,  390 

—  communications,  391 

—  constitution,  389 

—  consular  representative,  392 

—  defence,  890 

—  exports,  391 

—  finance,  390 

—  government,  389 

—  imports,  391 

—  industry,  390 

—  instruction,  390 

—  justice,  390 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

391 

—  population,  389 

—  production,  390 

—  religion,  390 
Bologna,  673 

—  University,  683 
Bolton,  population,  19 
Bombay,  121 

—  province,  government,  114 

—  University,  123 
Bonaire  Island,  784 
Bone,  503 

Bonn  University,  532 
Bordeaux,  467 
Borneo,  North,  152 

—  East,  774 

—  South,  774 

—  West,  774 
Bornu,  311 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  365 
Boston,  1052 
Botochani,  835 
Bradford,  population,  19 
Brazil,  area,  395 

—  births,    deaths,  and    marriages, 

396 

—  books  of  reference,  403 

—  commerce,  400 

—  constitution,  393 

—  currency  and  credit,  402 

—  debt,  398 

—  defence,  398 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  402 

—  emigration,  396 

—  exports,  400 

—  finance,  397 

—  government,  393 


INDEX 


IKX 


BRA 

Brazil,  government,  local,  394 

—  immigration,  396 

—  imports,  400 

—  instruction,  396 

—  justice  and  crime,  397 

—  money,  weights,  and  measnres, 

402 

—  population,  395 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  401,  402 
— -  production  and  industry,  399 

—  railways,  401 

—  religion,  396 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  397 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  401 
Bremen,  area,  575 

—  commerce,  576 

—  constitution,  575 

—  justice  and  crime,  576 

—  population,  575 

—  religion,  576 

—  shipping,  576 

—  town,  529 
Brescia.  673 
Breslau,  529,  602 

—  University,  532 
Brest,  467 

Brighton,  population,  19 
Bristol,  19 

—  College,  34 
British  Columbia,  201 

—  East  Africa.  163 

British  Empire,  consolidated  fund,  4 

—  heir-apparent,  5 

—  Queen's  civil  list,  4 

—  reigning  Queen  and  Empress,  3 

—  royal  family,  3 

—  sovereigns   from  the   union    of 

England  and  Scotland,  6 

—  (see  also  Great  Britain,  England, 

Ireland,  Scotland,  India,  Sec") 
British  Guiana,  216 

—  Zambezia,  166 
Brooklvn,  1052 

Broken  Hill  (N^S.W.),  234 

Broussa,  1003 

Bruges,  population,  374 

Brunei.  153 

Briinn,  338 

Brunswick,  agriculture,  578 

—  area,  578 

—  constitution,  577 

—  finance,  578 

—  mining,  578 


CAW 

Bnmswick,  population,  578 

—  railways,  &c.,  578 

—  regent,  576 

Brussels    and  suburbs,  population, 
374 

—  University,  375 
Bucaramanga,  427 
Bucharest,  835 
Buckeburg,  618 
Budapest.  338 

—  University,  341 
Buenos  Ayres,  317 
Buffalo,  1052 
Bulgaria,  area,  1018 

—  commerce,  1019 

—  constitution,  1017 

—  currency  and  credit,  102O 

—  defence,  1019 

—  duke  of,  1016 

—  exports,  1019,  1020 

—  finance,  1018 

—  government,  1017 

—  imports,  1019,  1020 

—  instruction,  1018 

—  population,  1018 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1021 

—  production  and  industry,  1020 

—  railways,  1021 

—  shipping,  1021 
Byelostok,  852 


pADIZ,  937 

\J    Cagliari  University,  683 

Caicos  island,  222 

Cairo.  1025 

Calais,  467 

Calcutta,  121 

—  University,  123 

Cambodia,  area  and  population,  499, 

501 
Cambridge  University,  34 
Camerino  University,  683 
Cameroons,  558 
Canada,  agriculture,  207 

—  area,  200 

—  army,  206 

—  banks,  213 

—  books  of  reference,  214 

—  commerce,  208 

j    —  commissioner,  214 
I    —  constitution,  197 
I   —  crime,  203 
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Canada,  deaths,  201 

—  defence,  206 

—  expenditure,  204,  205,  206 

—  exports,  209-211 

—  finance,  204 

—  fisheries,  208 

. —  government,  197 
provincial,  200 

—  governor,  198 

—  immigration,  201 

—  imports,  209-211 

—  instruction,  202 

—  internal  communications,  212 

—  justice  and  crime,  203 

—  mining,  208 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

213 

—  navy,  207 

—  parliament,  197 

—  population,  200 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  212 

—  production  and  industry,  207 

—  Queen's  Privy  Council,  199 

—  railways,  212 

—  religion,  202 

—  revenue,  204,  205,  206 

—  schools     and     pupils    in    1888, 

203 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  211 
Cannotatt,  630 

Canterbury  (N.Z.),  249 

—  College,  Christchurch,  251 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent- General, 

176 

—  area,  170 

—  banks,  176 

—  books  of  reference,  177 

—  commerce,  173 

—  communications,  176 

—  constitution,  168 

—  defence,  173 

—  expenditure,  172 

—  exports,  174,  175 

—  finance,  172 

—  government,  168 

—  governor,  169 

—  imports,  174,  175 

—  instruction,  171 

—  justice  and  crime,  171 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

176 

—  pauperism,  172 

—  population,  170 


CHA 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, 176 

—  production  and  industry,  173 

—  railways,  176 

—  religion,  171 

—  revenue,  172 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  176 

—  tramwaj-s,  176 
Cape  Town,  170 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  831,  832 
Cardiff,  population,  19 

—  College,  34 
Cargados  Islands,  181 
Carlos  I.  (Portugal),  817 
Carnot,  Marie-Frangois  Sadi,  459 
Carol  I,  (Roumania),  833 
Caroline  Island,  303 

—  Islands,  947 
Carthagena,  937 
Castlemaine,  284 
Catania,  673 

—  University,  683 
Caucasus,  852-855 
Cawnpoor,  121 
Cayman  Islands,  223 
Celebes,  Island  of,  774 
Cettinje,  739 
Ceylon,  area,  100 

—  banks,  105 

—  books  of  reference,  105 

—  commerce,  103 

—  communications,  104 

—  constitution,  99 

—  defence,  103 

—  dependency   (Maldive  Islands), 

105 

—  exports,  104 

—  finance,  102 

—  government,  99 

—  governor,  100 

—  immigration,  101 

—  imports,  104 

—  industry-,  103 

—  instruction,  101 

—  justice  and  crime,  102 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

105 

—  pauperism,  102 

—  population,  100 

—  production,  103 

—  religion,  101 

Channel  Islands,  population,  25 
Charlcroi,  population,  374 


INDEX 
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Cha^lesto^vn  (West  Indies),  224 
Chatham  Islands,  262 
Chemnitz,  529.  615 
Chesterfield  Islands,  520 
Chicago,  1052 
Chile,  area,  405 

—  books  of  reference,  412 

—  births  and  deaths,  40G 

—  commerce,  408 

—  constitution,  404 

—  currency  and  credit,  411 

—  debt,  407 

—  defence,  407 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  411 

—  exports,  409,  410 
— •  finance,  407 

—  government.  404 
local.  405 

—  imports,  409,  410 

—  industry,  408 

—  instruction,  406 

—  justice  and  crime,  407 

—  moncT,  weights,  and  measures, 

411' 

—  population,  405 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  411 

—  railways,  411 

—  religion.  406 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  410 
China,  area,  414 

—  army,  417 

—  books  of  reference,  424 

—  commerce,  419 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  424 

—  exports,  419-422 

—  finance,  41 7 

—  government.  413 

—  imports,  419-422 

—  instruction,  416 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

423' 

—  navy.  41S 

—  population,  414 

—  post.  42.1 

—  production  and  industry,  419 

—  railways.  422 

—  reigning  emperor,  413 

—  religion,  415 

—  shippiuir  and  navigation,  422 

—  tea,  422 

Christ  church.  N.Z..  2.50 
Christian  IX.  (Denmark),  441 
Christmas  Island,  ItiO,  3U3 


COS 

Chulalonkom  I.  (Siam),  921 
Cincinnati,  1052 
Cleveland,  1052 
Cochin-China  (French),  501 
Cocos  Islands,  160 
Coimbra  University,  823 
Cologne,  529,  602 
Colomata,  639 
Colombo,  101 
Columbia,  area,  427 

—  books  of  reference,  431 

—  commerce,  428 

—  constitution,  427 

—  currency  and  credit,  430 

—  defence,  428 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  430 

—  education,  427 

—  exports,  429 

—  finance.  427 

—  government,  427 

—  imports,  429 

—  instruction,  427 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

430 

—  Panama  Canal.  429 

—  population,  427 

—  posts  and  tel^iraphs,  429 

—  production,  428 

—  railways,  429 

—  religion,  427 

—  shipping,  429 

Comoro  Isles,  area  and  population, 

499,  513 
Congo  Free  State,  432 
Connaught,   province,    population, 

23 
Constantine,  503 
Constantinople,  1002 
Cook's  Islands,  302 
Copenhagen,  445  ;  University,  446 
Cordoba,  937 
Corea,  area,  434 

—  books  of  reference,  436 

—  commerce,  435 

—  government,  434 

—  population,  434 

—  religion,  435 
Corisco,  947 
Corfu,  639 
Cork,  25 

—  Queen's  College,  34 
Costa  Rica,  arpa,  437 

—  books  of  reference,  440 
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COS 

Costa  Rica,  constitution,  437 

—  defence,  438 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  439 

—  exports,  438 

—  finance,  438 

—  government,  437 

—  imports,  438 

—  industry  and  commerce,  438 

—  instruction,  437 

—  justice,  438 

—  money,   weights,  and  measures, 

439 

—  population,  437 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  439 

—  railways,  439 

—  shipping,  439 
Courtrai,  population,  374 
Cracow  University,  341 
Cuba,  947 

Cucuta,  427 
Curapao,  784 
Cyprus,  agriculture,  107 

—  Commissioner,  106 

—  education,  106 

—  imports  and  exports,  107 

—  justice  and  crime,  107 
— -.legislation,  106 

—  municipal  councils,  106 

—  population,  106 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  107 

—  shipping,  107 

—  sponge  fishery,  107 
Czernowitz,  338 

—  University,  341 


DAHOMEY,  314 
Damao,  831 
Damascus,  1003 
Damietta,  1025,  1026 
Danube  (province),  G25 
Danzig,  529,  602 
Darfur,  313 
Darmstadt,  583 
Debreczin,  338 
Delhi,  121 
Denmark,  agriculture,  449 

—  area,  444 

—  army,  448 

—  banks,  452 

—  births, deaths,  and  marriages,  445 

—  books  of  reference,  453 

—  colonies,  453 


DUT 

Denmark,  commerce,  450 

—  constitution,  443 

—  crime,  446 

—  currency  and  credit,  452 

—  debt,  447 

—  diplomatic  and  other  representa- 

tives, 452 

—  emigration,  445 

—  expenditure,  446 

—  exports,  450, 451 

—  finance,  446 

—  government,  443 

—  imports,  450,  451 

—  instruction,  446 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  442 

—  ministry,  444 

—  money,weights,and  measure8,'452 

—  navy,  448 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  445 

—  population,  444 

—  posts  and  telegi-aphs,  452 

—  production  and  industry,  449 

—  railways,  451 

—  reigning  king,  441 

—  religion,  445 

—  revenue,  446 

—  royal  familj-,  441 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  451 
Derby,  19 

Detmold,  585 
Detroit,  1052 
Deutsch-Damaraland,  559 
Deutsch-Namaland,  559 
Dijon,  467 

Dominica,  223,  224,  226 
Dongola,  313 
Dortmund,  602 
Dresden,  529,  614 
Dublin,  25  ;  University,  34 
Ducie  Island,  302 
Dudoza  Island,  303 
Dunaburg,  852 
Dundee,  population,  22 

—  Universitv.  34 

Dunedin,   n!z.,   244 ;  trade,    1885- 

1889,  259 
Durban,  183 
Durham  Universitv,  34 
Dusseldorf,  529,  602 
Dutch  East  Indies,  agriculture,  778 

—  area,  774 

—  army,  777 

—  births, deaths. and  marriages,775 
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Dutch   East   Indies,  cinchona  cul- 
ture, 779 

—  coffee  culture,  779 

—  commerce,  780 

—  constitution,  773 

—  consuliir  representatives,  782 

—  currency  and  credit,  781 

—  exports,  780 

—  finance,  776 

—  government,  773 

—  imports,  780 

—  instruction,  776 

—  justice  and  crime,  776 
—  mining,  780 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

781 

—  navT,  778 

—  population,  771,  775 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  781 

—  production  and  industrj-,  778,  779 

—  railwajs,  781 

—  religion,  775 

—  shipping,  781 

—  sugar  culture,  779 

—  tobacco  culture,  779 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  782 

—  West  Indies,  782 

—  Curasao,  784 

—  Surinam,  782 


EAST  INDIES  (Dutch),  773  (see 
Dutch  East  Indies) 
Ecuador,  area,  455 

—  banks,  457 

—  books  of  reference,  458 

—  commerce,  455 

—  constitution,  455 

—  currency  and  credit,  457 

—  defence,  455 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  458 

—  exports,  456 

—  finance,  455 

—  government,  455 

—  imports,  456 

—  instruction,  455 

—  internal  cnmmunications,  457 

—  justice  and  crime,  455 

—  jKjpulation,  455 

—  railways,  457 

—  religion,  455 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  456 

—  telegraphs,  457 


EXG 

Ecuador,  weights  and  measures,  458 
Edinburgh,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Egj-pt,  agriculture,  1030 

—  'area,  1024-102G 

—  army,  1030 

—  books  of  reference,  1039 

—  budgets,  189(\  1891,  1029 

—  commerce,  1032 

—  constitution,  1023 

—  crime,  1026 

—  cultivation,  1030 

—  debt,  1028 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1039 

—  exports,  1032-1035 

—  finance,  1026 

—  gfovemment,  1023 

—  governorships,  1025 

—  imports,  1032-1035 

—  instruction,  1026 

—  justice  and  crime,  1026 

—  ministry,  1024 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

1038 

—  mudiriehs,  1025 

—  population,  1024-1026 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1038 

—  production  and  industry,  1030 

—  railways,  1038 

—  reigning  Khedive,  1022 

—  religion,  1026 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1028^ 

1030 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1035 

—  Suez  Canal,  1036,  1037 
Egyptian  Sudan,  313 
Elberfeld,  529,  602 
Elisabethgrad,  852 
EUice  Islands,  333 
Elobey,  947 

England  and  Wales,  agriculture,  64 
et  seq. 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  area,  17 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office.  91 

trustee,  92 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  26 

—  cities  and  towns,  19 

—  coal  produce.  70 

—  commerce,  75 
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England  .and  Wales,  counties,  17 

—  criminals,  1884-1888,  38 

—  education,  elementaiy,  32,  35 
medical,  33 

middle-class,  34 

universities,  33,  34 

—  electorate,  1883,  1890,  8 

—  emigration,  27 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  9,  33  ] 

—  immigration,  27 

—  imports  and  exports,  76 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value  of,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  36 

—  live  stock,  06 

—  local  government,  12 

—  metropolis,  18 

. —  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  mortality,  19 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  19 

—  pai'liamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  1881, 14  ;  1881-1889, 
16 

—  —  counties,  17 
metropolis,  18 

—  towns  and  cities,  19 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  88,  89 

—  railways,  86 

—  —  value  of,  49 

—  religion,  23 

—  taxation,  imperial,  47  ;  local,  52 

—  textile  factories,  73 
Erfurt,  602 

Erlanger  University,  532 

Ernst,  Duke,  620 

Ernst  II.,  Duke,  621 

Essen,  602 

Europe,  British  colonies  in,  95 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  215 
Famagusta,  106 
Fanning  Island,  303 
i^rdinand.  Prince  (Bulgaria),  1016 
Dcnando  Po,  947 

—  ara  University,  683 

—  ar.-ea,  228 

—  baus  and  deaths,  229 

—  birtl  of  reference,  231 

—  book:2rce,  230 

—  colon/nications,  231 


FEA 

Fiji,  constitution,  228 

—  exports,  230,  231 

—  finance,  229 

—  government,  228 

—  imports,  230,  231 

—  instruction,  229 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

231 

—  population,  228 

—  production  and  industry,  230 

—  religion,  229 

—  shipping,  231 
Finland,  847 

—  area,  850 

—  banks,  898 

—  births,    deaths,  and  marriages, 

895 

—  commerce,  897 

■ —  exports  and  imports,  897 

—  finance,  896 

—  government,  848 

—  industry,  896 

—  instruction,  895 

—  lakes,  897 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

898 

—  pauperism  and  crime,  895 

—  population,  850,  895 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  898 

—  railways,  898 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  897 
Florence,  673 

Floras,  Sefior  Antonio,  454 
France,  agriculture,  484 

—  area,  463 

—  army,  477-479 

—  banks,  494 

—  births,    marriages,    and  deaths, 

466 

—  books  of  reference,  496 

—  budget,  473 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  460 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  498 

et  seq. 

trade  of,  498 

in  Africa,  499 

America,  499 

Asia,  499,  500 

Oceania,  499 

—  commerce,  external,  488 

—  —  internal,  488 

with  Great  Britain  and  IrS" 

land,  1886-89,  491 
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France,  constitution,  459 

—  cotton  industries,  487 

—  crime,  471 

—  currency  and  credit,  494 

—  defence,  476  ;  land,  ib. 

—  deficits  from  1814-l!<SS,  474 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  495 

—  emigration,  467 

—  expenditure  1877-1888,  474 

—  exports,  487-491 

—  finance,  local,  475 

public  property,  476 

state,  471 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  466 

—  fortresses,  477 

—  government,  central,  459 
local,  462 

—  illegitimacy.  467 

—  imports,  48'7-49l 

—  instruction,  468 

—  internal  communications,  493 

—  ironclads  and  protected  vessels, 

481 

—  justice,  471 

—  live  stock  statistics,  486 

—  manufactures,  486 

—  mercantile  na\y,  493 

—  mining  and  minerals,  486 

—  ministry,  459 

—  money,  weights,and  measures,  495 

—  national  debt,  475 

—  navigation,  492 

—  navy,  480-484 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  466 

—  Paris,  yearly  expenditure,  476 

—  pauperism,  471 

—  population,  463 

—  —  departments,  463 
towns,  467 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  493 

—  President,  459 

—  production  and  industry,  484 

—  protectorates,  499 

—  railways,  493 

—  religion,  468 

—  revenue,  472 

—  rivers,  493 

—  schools,  469,  470 

—  Senate,  461 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  491 

—  silk  industries,  487 

—  sovereigns  and  govemmentsfrom 

1589,  460 


6KB 

Fiance,  sugar  works,  487 

—  textile  industries,  486 

—  towns,  467 

—  tramways,  493 

—  universities,  468 

—  wine  statistics,  488 

—  woollen  industries,  487 
Frankfort-on-Main,  529,  602 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  602 
Franz  Josef  I.  (Austria),  327 
Freiburg,  615 

—  University,  532 
French  India,  500 

—  Indo-China,  500 

—  Soudan,  514 
Friedrich  I.  (Baden),  564 
Friedrich  (Duke),  Anhalt,  663 
Friedrich  Franz  III.   587 
Friedrich  WUhelm  I*.,  590 
Fukuoka,  713 


GABUN-COXGO,  507 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands, 
454 
Galatz,  835 
Galle,  101 

Galway,  Queen's  College,  34 
Gambia,  190 

—  exports  and  imparts,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
Gando,  187 

Geelong,  284 
Geneva,  987 

—  University,  988 
Genoa,  673 

—  University,  683 
Geor^  n.,  Duke,  622 
George  Tubou  (Tonga),  997 
George  Victor,    Prince  (Waldeck), 

627 
Georgios  I.,  636 
German  East  Africa,  559 
German  Empire,  agriculture,  543 

—  area,  525 

—  army,  537-540 

—  beer  brewed,  547 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  528 

—  books  of  reference,  6-^3 

—  Bundesrath,  523 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  557 

—  commerce,  547 

—  constitution,  523 
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German  Empire,  crime,  532 

—  currency  and  credit,  555 

—  deaths,  528 

—  debt,  535 

—  defence,  536 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  556 

—  education,  530 

—  emigration,  528 

—  •  emperor  and  king,  521 

—  emperors  since  800,  521 

—  exports,  548-551 

—  finance,  534 

—  fisheries,  o-lfi 

— -  foreigners  resident  in,  527 

—  forest rj-,  545 

—  fortresses,  536 

—  government,  523 

—  illegitimacy,  528 

—  imports,  548-551 

—  inhabited  houses,  526 

—  instruction,  530 

—  justice  and  crime,  532 

—  manufactures,  546 

—  marriages,  528 

—  mining,  545 

—  ministry,  524 

—  money,   weights,  and  measures, 

556 

—  navy,  540 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  527, 546 
census  1882,  527 

—  pauperism,  533 

—  population,  525  et  seq. 

conjugal  condition,  526 

of  states,  525 

of  towns,  529 

—  postal  statistics,  554 

—  production  and  industry,  543 

—  railways,  553 

—  Reichstag,  523 

—  religion,  529 

—  religious  censuses,  530 

—  revenue   and   expenditure,    534, 

535 

—  royal  family,  521 

—  schools,  530,  531 

—  shipping,  551 

—  states,  population,  525 

—  sugar  manufacture,  517 

—  telet.'raphs,  554 

—  towns,  529 

—  trade  and  industry,  543 

—  universities,  532 


GRE 

German  South-west  Africa,  559 
Germany,  states  of,  561  et  seq. 
Ghent,  population,  374 

—  University,  375 
Gibraltar,  area,  96 

—  army,  95 

—  births,  96 

—  currency,  96 

—  education,  96 

—  governor-general,  96 

—  population,  96 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  96 

—  religion,  96 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  96 
Giessen  University,  532 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  33 
Glasgow,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Glauchau,  615 
Glorioso  Island,  181 
Goa,  831,  832 
Gold  Coast,  189 

—  exports  and  imports,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
Gold  Coast  territories  (French),  507 
Gorlitz,  602 

Goteborg,  956 
GotHngen  University,  532 
Goulburn,  population,  231 
Granada,  937 
Gratz,  338 

—  University,  341 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  agricul- 
ture, 63 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  area,  14 

—  army,  53 

distribution,  55 

from  1800-1870,  1889,  1890, 

55 

estimates,  44 

in  India,  55,  56 

regular,  1890,  53 

troops  in  colonifs,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

—  barley  produce,  1886-1889.  66 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26 

—  books  of  reference,  92 

—  budgets,  1891,  41 

—  canals,  annual  value,  49 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Celtic- 
speaking  population,  15 

—  census  1841,   1851,   1861,  1871, 

15;  1881,  14 

—  Civil  Ser%-ice  estimates,  46 

—  coal  and  iron  ore  raised,  1878- 

1889,  69, 70 
exports  since  1851,  71 

—  colonies  and    dependencies,  95 

et  seq. 

—  commerce,  75 

—  Commons,  House  of,  7 

—  constitution,  6 

—  corn  and  green  crops,  65 

—  cotton,  home  consumption,  72 
exports,  72 

imports,  72 

—  crime,  36 

—  customs,  47 

—  deaths,  26 

—  debt,  50 

—  defence,  53 

—  education,  32 

—  emigration,  27 

—  expenditure,  41 

—  exports,  76 

average  per  head,  1880-1889, 

76 

coal,  Jcc,  since  1851,  71 

cotton,  last  five  years,  72 

foreign  and    colonial,  1888, 

1889,  77 
gold  and  silver,  1885-1889, 

78 
principal  articles,  1887-1889, 

81 
wool,  1874,  1885-1889,  72 

—  farm  holdings,  1885,  67 

—  finance,  41 

—  fisheries,  68 

—  gas  works,  annual  value,  49 

—  gold  bullion    imports  and    ex- 

ports, 1885-1889,  78 

—  government,  6 

executive,  9 

local,  12 

—  illiteracy,  33 

—  immigration,  27 

—  imports,  1880-1889,  75,  76 
average  per  head,  1880-1889, 

76 

cotton,  1815-1880,  72;  1885- 

1889,  72 


GBE 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  imports, 
flour,  1889.  80 

food,  1887-1889,  80 

—  per  head,  1869-1889,  82 

foreign  and    colonial,  1888, 

1889,  77 
gold  and  silver,  1885-1889, 

78 

iron  and  steel,  1868-1888, 71 

metals  and  minerals,  1884- 

1888,  72 

principal  articles,  1887, 1888, 

1889,  81 
tea,  80 

wheat,  1870-1889,  79 

wool,  1874,  1885-1889,  72 

—  income,  41 
tax,  48 

—  industry,  63 

—  instruction,  32 

—  iron  and  steel  imports,  71 

production  from  1368,  71 

value  in  1889,  49 

—  judicial  system,  36 

—  land  distribution,  64 
owners,  1875-76,  64 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  Local  Government  Board,  13 
taxation,  52 

—  Lords,  House  of,  6 

—  marriages,  26 

—  military     expenditure,    coIodIbI 

contribution,  95 

—  minerals,  69 

—  mines,  69  ;  value  in  1889,  49 

—  ministries  since  1714,  12 

—  ministry,  10 

—  money,  89 

—  municipal  corporations,  13 

—  national  debt,  50 

Conversion  Act,  1888,  62 

—  navigation,  83 

—  navy,  57 

actual  strength,  1889,  59 

Board  of  Admiralty,  57 

estimates,  46 

number  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, 1889-90,  58 

reserved  merchant  cruisers,  60 

standard  proposed   to  reach 

by  1894,  59 

tabulated    list     of    eflBcient 

ironclads,  61 
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Great   Britain  and  Ireland,  navj', 
vessels  in  commission,  58-fi3 

in   foreign   service,  1889, 

60 

—  oats  produce,  1886-89,  66 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  19 

—  parliaments:     duration    during 

the  present  century,  9 

—  pauperism,  39 

—  population,  14 

•  counties,  17 

divisions,  16 

towns,  19 

—  postal  statistics,  87 

—  production,  63 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  49 

—  railways,  86 
value  in  1889,  49 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  Eedistribution     of    Seats    Act, 

1885,  8 

—  Reform  Bill,  1832,  1867-88 
1884,  8 

—  religion,  28 

—  reveniie  and  expenditure,  41 

—  Toyal  family,  3 

—  salt  and  alum  works,  49 

—  schools,  middle-class,  34 
voluntarj-  and  board,  35 

—  Science  and  Art  Department,  35 

—  shipping,  58,  83 

—  silver  bullion  imports   and  ex- 

ports, 1885-1889,  78 

—  taxation,  47 
local,  52 

—  telegraphs,  87 

—  textile  industry,  72 

—  tramways,  86 

—  universities,  34 

—  waterworks,  annual  value  of,  49 

—  wheat  produce,  1889,  66 

—  wool    exported,    imported,   and 

home  consumption,  72 
Greece,  agriculture,  644 

—  area,  638 

—  army,  643 

—  births,  deaths,    and  marriages, 

639 
■*-  books  of  reference,  647 

—  budget,  1891,  641 

—  commerce,  644 

—  constitution,  637 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  647 


GUN 

Greece,  exports,  645 

—  finance,  640 

—  government,  637 

—  iinports,  645 

—  instruction,  640 

—  mining,  644 

—  money,  weights,  and   measures, 

646 

—  navigation,  646 

—  navy,  644 

—  population,  638 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  646 

—  railways,  646 

—  reigning  king,  636 

—  religion,  639 

—  royal  family,  637 

—  shipping,  646 
Greenland,  453 
Greenock,  population,  22 
Greifswald  University,  532 
Grenada,  225,  226,  227 
Grenoble.  467 
Griqualand,  East,  170 
Groningen,  755 
Guadalajara,  729 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  518 
Guanajuato,  729 
Guatemala,  area,  649 

—  books  of  reference,  652 

—  commerce,  650 

—  constitution,  649 

—  crime,  650 

—  defence,  650 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  652 

—  exports,  650,  651 

—  finance,  650 

—  government,  649 

—  imports,  650,  651 

—  instruction,  649 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

651 

—  population,  649 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  651 

—  production  and  industry,  650 

—  railways,  651 

—  religion,  649 

—  shipping,  651 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethou,  popu- 
lation, 25 
Guiana  (British),  216 

—  (French),  519 
Guinea,  831,  832 
Gunther,  Prince,  623 
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HAA 

HAARLEM,  755 
Hague,  755 
Haiti,  area,  653 

—  books  of  reference,  655 
— •  commerce,  654 

—  constitution,  653 

—  defence,  654 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  655 

—  exports,  654 

—  finance,  653 

—  government,  653 

—  imports,  654 

—  instruction,  653 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

655 

—  population,  653 

—  religion,  653 
Hakodate,  713 
Halifax,  population,  19 
Halle-on-Saale,  602 

—  University,  532 
Hamburg,  529 

—  agriculture,  580 

—  area,  579 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  580 

—  constitution,  579 

—  emigration,  580 

—  esjxjrts  and  imports,  581 

—  finance,  580 

—  justice  and  crime,  580 

—  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  580 

—  population,  579 

—  religion,  576 
Hamilton  (Bermudas),  196 

—  (Ontario),  201 
Hanoi,  502 
Hano%-er,  529,  601 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  1042 
Hawaii,  area,  657 

—  books  of  reference,  659 

—  commerce,  658 
— •  constitution,  656 

—  currency,  658 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  658 

—  finance,  657 

—  government,  656 

—  instruction,  657 

—  population,  657 

—  reigning  monarch,  656 

—  religion,  657 

—  shipping,  658 
Hawkes  Bay,  249 

i  leidelberg  University,  532 
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Heinrich  XIV.,  620" ' 
Heinrich  XXH.,  619 
Heligoland,  526 
Helsingfors,  853 
Hermoupolis,  639 
Hervey  Islands,  302 
Herzegovina,  365 
Hesse,  agriculture,  584 

—  area,  583 

—  constitution,  583 

—  finance,  584 

—  grand-duke,  582 

—  instruction,  584 

—  population,  583 

—  production  and  industiy,  684 

—  railways,  584 

—  religion,  584 
Hiroshima,  713 
H6d-Mez6  V4sdrhely,  338 
Honduras,  agriculture,  661 

—  area,  660 

—  books  of  reference,  663 

—  commerce,  661 

—  constitation,  660 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  663 

—  finance,  660 

—  government,  660 

—  instruction.  660 

—  money,  weights,  and  measured^ 

661 

—  population,  660 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  661 

—  president,  660 

—  railway,  661 
Honduras,  British,  217 

Hong  Kong,  administration,  108 

—  area,  108 

—  births,  109 

—  books  of  reference,  112 

—  commerce,  110 

—  constitution,  108 

—  deaths,  109 

—  defence,  110 

—  emigration,  109 

—  exports  and  imports.  111 

—  finance,  110 

—  government,  108 

—  governor,  108 

—  instruction,  109 

—  justice  and  crime,  109 

—  money  and  credit.  111 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,llS 

—  population,  108 
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Hong  Kong,  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 110 
— ■  shipping,  110 
Honolulu,  657 
Howrah,  121 

Huddersfield,  population,  19 
Hull,  population,  19 
Hungary  (see  Austria-Hungary) 
Huron  Islands,  520 
Hyderabad,  121 


ICELAND,  Hi,  452 
Ifni,  947 
India,  agriculture,  131 

—  area,  115,  116  e*  seq. 

—  army  expenditure,  128 

European,  55,  129,  130 

native,  129,  130 

of  independent  states,  130 

—  banks,  railway,  post-office,   and 

military,  145 

—  births,  120 

—  books  of  reference,  146 
—r  collieries,  135 

—  commerce,  135 

—  constitution,  113 

—  cotton  mills,  133 
r—  council,  114 

—  currency,  144 

—  deaths,  120 

—  defence,  129 

—  dependent  states,  148  et  seq. 

—  emigration,  120 

—  executive  authority,  113 

—  expenditure,  126 

—  exports,  1861-89,  135 

• 1880,  1886-90,  136 

. bullion    and    specie,    1880, 

1886-90,  136 
merchandise,  1880,  1886-90, 

136 
merchandise,  1889, 1890, 137, 

138 
treasure,      1880,       1886-90, 

135 

—  finance,  124,  125 

—  forest  ground,  1889,  133 
revenue,  133 

—  government,  113 

—  —  municipal,  115 

T—  governors-general,  113 

—  imports,  1861-89,  135 


IND 

India,  imports,  bullion  and  specie, 
1880,  1886-90,  136 

merchandise,  1880,  1886-90, 

136 

merchandise,  1889,  1890,  137, 

138 

—  instruction,  123 

medical  colleges,  123 

normal  schools,  123 

technical  schools,  123 

universities,  123 

—  internal  communications,  142 

—  justice  and  crime,  124 

—  land,  cultivated  and  uncultivated , 

1888-89,  134 

irrigated,  133 

ownership,  131,  132 

revenue,  127 

—  languages,  119 

—  money  and  credit,  144  ;  money, 

weights,  and  measures,  145 

—  municipal  government,  115 

—  native  states,  118 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  119 

—  opium  rt venae,  127 

—  police,  125 

—  population,  115,  116 

British  territory,  1841-1889, 

116 

presidencies,  provinces,  and 

divisions,  116 

Upper  Burma,  117 

native  states,  118 

1889,  118 

according  to  race,  119 

British  born,  distribution  of. 

1881,  119 

occupations  of,  119 

of  towns,  121 

distribution  according  to  re- 
ligion, 122 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  143 

—  production  and  industry,  131 

—  railways,  142 

—  religion,  121 

—  revenue,  126 

—  salt  revenue,  127 

—  shipping,  130 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  140 

—  stock  (agricultural),  133 

—  tenure  of  land,  131 

—  towns,  121 

—  trans- frontier  land  trade,  140 
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India,  Upper  Burma,  117 
Indianapolis,  1052 
Indian  Archipelago,  831 
Inine  Island,  303 
Innsbnick,  338  ;  university,  341 
Ireland,  agriculture,  64  et  teq. 
holdings,  68" 

—  area,  22 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

trustee,  92 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  ci\-il  service,  46 

—  cities  and  towns,  25 

—  coal  produce,  70 

—  commerce,  76 

—  criminals,  1885-1889,  39 

—  customs,  48 

—  education,  intermediate,  35 
primary,  35,  36 

tmiversities,  35 

—  electorate,  1883,  1890,  8 

—  emigration,  27 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  9,  33 

—  imports  and  exports,  76 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  justice  and  crime,  38 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  14 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  parliamentary  representatioD,  8 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  cities  and  towns,  25 
in  1881,  14 

in  1890,  16 

provinces,  23 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  88,  89 

—  railways,  86 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  32 

—  taxation,  local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  73 

—  miiversities,  34 

Isle  of  Man,  population,  25 
Isle  of  Pines,  520 
Ispahan,  801 
Italy,  agriculture,  696 

—  area,  667 

—  army,  691 

mobile  militia,  692 


ITA 

Italy,  army,  permanent,  691 
territorial  militia,  692 

—  banks,  704 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

672 

—  books  of  reference,  708 

—  commerce,  699 

—  constitution,  664 

—  crime,  683,  684 

—  currency  and  credit,  703 

—  debt,  689 

—  defence,  army,  691 

frontier,  690 

navy,  694 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  705 

—  emigration,  672 

—  expenditure,  68  -689 

—  exports,  699,  700 

—  finance,  local,  690 

public  property,  690 

sUte,  685 

—  fisheries,  698 

—  foreign  dependencies,  705  et  uq, 

—  forestry,  697 

—  government,  664 ;  local,  666 

—  illiterates,  682 

—  imports,  699,  700 

—  instruction,  681 

—  internal  communications,  702 

—  justice  and  crime,  683 

—  land  proprietors,  672 

—  mines  and  minerals,  693 

—  ministry,  665 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures 

704 

—  navigation,  701 

—  navy,  694 

—  occupation  of  people,  671,  672 

—  pauperism,  685 

—  periodicals,  683 

—  Popes  of  Rome  from  1417,  67& 

—  population,  667 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  703 

—  prisons,  684 

—  provinces,  667 

—  railways,  702 

—  reigning  king,  663 

—  religion,  674 

—  revenue,  685-689 

—  royal  family,  663 

—  schools,  681,  682 

—  See  and  Church  of  Bome,  675 

et  teq. 
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ITA 

Italy,  shipping,  701 

—  towns,  673 

—  universities,  683 


JAGST,  629 
Jamaica,  221,  226,  227 
Janina,  1003 
Japan,  agriculture,  718 

—  area,  712 

—  army,  716 

—  books  of  reference,  723 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  713 

—  budget,  716 

—  cities,  713 

—  commerce,  719 
— •  constitution,  710 

—  currency  and  credit,  722 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  723 

—  exports,  720 

—  finance,  715 

—  government,  711  ;  local,  712 

—  imports,  720 

—  instruction,  714 

—  justice  and  Crime,  714 

—  manufactures,  720 

—  Mikado,  710 

—  money,  weights^  and  measures, 

722 

—  navy,  717 

—  pauperism,  715 

—  population,  712 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  721 

—  railways,  721 

—  religion,  713 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  720 
Jarvis  Island,  303 

Jassy,  835 

Jast,  628 

Java,  774 

Jena  University,  532 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  937 

Jersey,  population,  25 

Jersey  City,  1052 

Jeypore,  121 

Jitomir,  852 

Johannesburg,  928 


KAGOSHIMA,713 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  560 
Kamaran  Island,  151 
Kanazawa,  713 


LAH 

Kandy,  101 

Kanem,  312 

Karagwe,  560 

Karatheodori,  Prince  (Samos),  1020 

Karical,  500 

Karl  Alexander  (Saxe- Weimar),  610 

Karl  I.,  628 

Karl  II.,  623 

Karlsrnlie,  566 

Karohi,  899 

Kashmir,  118 

Kassel,  602 

Kazan,  852 

Keeling  Islands,  160 

Kermadec  Islands,  262 

Kharkoff,  852 

Khatmandu,  747 

Khartum,  313 

Kherson,  852 

Khiva,  899 

Kieff,  852 

Kiel,  602 

—  University,  532 
Kimberle3%  170 

King's  College,  London,  34 
Kioto,  713 
KishinefE,  852 

Klausenbiirg  University,  341 
Kobe,  713 
Konigsberg,  529,  602 

—  University,  532 
Kordofan,  313 
Kovno,  852 
Krakau,  338 
Kref  eld,  602 
Krementchug,  852 
Kristiania,  970 
Kuka,  311 
Kumamoto,  713 
Kuria  Muria  Islands,  98 
Kyrenia,  106 


LABRADOR,  218 
Labuan,  161 
Laccadive  Islands,  151 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  33 
Lagoon  Islands,  308 
Lagos,  190 

—  exports  and  imports.  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
La  G  rande  Aldec,  500 

Lahore,  121 
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LAM 

Lampeter  College,  34 
La  Paz,  390 
Lapithor,  106 
Larissa,  ti39 
Lamaca,  106 
Leeds  College,  34 

—  population,  IK 

Leeward  I.-iland?,  223,  226,  227 
Leghorn.  673 
Le  HSvre,  -167 
Leicester,  population,  19 
Leinster  province,  population,  23 
Leipzig,  529,  614,  615 

—  University,  532,  616 
Leith,  population,  22 
Le  Mano,  467 
Lemberg,  338 

—  University,  oil 
Leone  XIII.,  675 
Leopold  II.  (Belgium),  3G9 
Liberia,  area,  724 

—  books  of  reference,  726 

—  commerce,  725 

—  constitution,  724 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  72G 

—  exports,  725 

—  finance,  725 

—  government,  724 

—  imports,  725 

—  monev,  ^Yeights,  and  measures, 

725* 

—  population,  724 
Li^ge,  population,  374 

—  University,  375 
Li-Hi,  King  of  Corea,  434 
Liliuokalani,  Queen  (Hawaii),  656 
Lille,  467 

Limasol,  106 
Limerick,  25 
Limoges,  467 
Lippe,  area,  585 

—  constitution,  585 

—  finance,  585 

—  industry,  585 

—  population,  585 

—  prince,  584 
Lisbon,  821 
Liverpool.  19 

—  College,  34 
Lodz,  852 

London,  population  of  divisions  in 
1881,  1890,  18;  night  and  day 
population,  18 


MAD 

London,  King's  College,  34 

—  University  College,  34 
London  (Ontario),  201 
Londonderry,  25 

Lorca,  937  ' 
Lord  Howe  Island,  246 
Louisville,  1052 
Louvain,  population,  374 

—  University.  375 
Loyalty  Islands,  520 
Lubeck,  area,  586 

—  commerce,  587 

—  constitution,  585 

—  expenditure,  586 

—  instruction,  586 

—  justice,  586 

—  pauperism,  586 

—  population,  586 

—  railways,  587 

—  religion,  586 

—  revenue.  586 

—  shipping,  587 
Lncknow,  121 
Ludwig  IV.  (Hesse),  582 
Lunda,  315 

Lund  University,  957 
Luxemburg,  726 
Lyons.  467 

Lvtlleton,     trade     in     1885-1889, 
259 


MACAO.  830,  831 
Macerata  University,  683 
Madagascar,  area,  499,  509 

—  banks,  512 

—  books  of  reference,  512 

—  commerce,  511 

—  consular  representatives,  612 

—  currency,  512 

—  defence,  511 

—  education,  509 

—  finance,  510 

—  government,  508 

—  justice,  510 

—  population,  509 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  512 

—  production  and  industry,  511 

—  religion,  509 

—  shipping,  512 

—  sovereign,  508 
Madeira,  821 
Madras,  121 
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Madras,  province,  government,  114 

—  University,  123 
Madrid,  937 
Madura,  774 
Magdeburg,  529,  602 
Mahe,  500 

Maitland  (N.S.W.),  234 
Malacca,  155-158 
Malaga,  937 

Maiden  Island,  303 
Maldive  Islands,  105 
Malta,  area,  97 

—  exports,  97 

—  governor,  97 

—  imports,  97 

—  population,  97 

—  post,  railway,  telegraph,  98 

—  products,  97 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  97 
Manameh,  99 

Manchester,  19 

—  College,  34 
Manihiki  Islands,  303 
Manipur,  118 
Manitoba,  population,  201 
Mannheim,  566 
Marburg  University,  532 
Maria  Christina  (Spain),  932 
Marianne  Islands,  947 
Maria-Theresiopol,  338 
Marlborough  (N.Z.),  249 
Marseille,  467 

Marshall  Islands,  561 
Martinique,  519 
Maseru,  161 
Mashonoland,  166 
Massawah,  313,  705 
Matabeleland,  166 
Mauritius,  area,  178 

—  books  of  reference,  181 

—  commerce,  180 

—  constitution,  178 

—  defence,  179 

—  dependencies,  181 

—  education,  179 

—  exports,  180 

—  finance,  179 

—  government,  178 

—  imports,  180 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

181 

—  population,  178 

—  religion,  179 


MEX  _ 

Mauritius,  shipping  and  communi-       ■ 

cations,  180 
Mayence,  583 
Mayotte  Island,  513 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  agriculture, 
589 

—  area,  588 

—  constitution,  588 

—  crime,  589 

—  duke,  587 

—  finance,  589 

—  instruction,  589 

—  justice,  589 

—  pauperism,  589 

—  population,  588 

—  production,  589 

—  railways,  590 

—  religion,  589 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,     agriculture, 

591 

—  area,  590 

—  constitution,  590 

—  emigration,  591 

—  finance,  590 

—  grand-duke,  590 

—  population,  590 
Mechlin,  population,  374 
Meerane,  615 
Medellin,  427 
Melbourne,  284 

—  University,  285 
Meshed,  801 
Messina,  673 

—  University,  683 
Metz,  562 
Mexico,  agriculture,  731 

—  area,  728 

—  books  of  reference,  736 

—  city,  729 

—  commerce,  732 

—  constitution,  727 

—  currency  and  credit,  734 

—  debt,  730 

—  defence,  731 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  735 

—  exports,  732,  733 

—  finance,  730 

—  government,  727 
locjil,  728 

—  immigration,  729 

—  imports,  732,  733 

—  instruction,  729 

—  justice,  729 
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MEX 

Mexico,  manufactures,  732 

—  mining,  732 

—  monev,  weights,  and  measures, 

735" 

—  population,  728 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  734 

—  president,  727 

—  production  and  industry,  731 

—  railways,  734 

—  religion,  729 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  730 

—  shipping,  734 
Miquelon,  519 
Milan,  673 
Milwaukee,  1052 
Minsk,  852 

Modena  University,  683 
Modica,  673 
Mohamed  Tewfik,  1022 
Moharek  Island,  99 
Mombasa,  164 
Monaco,  737 
Mons.  population,  374 
Montenegro,  agriculture,  740 

—  area,  739 

— -  books  of  reference,  741 

—  commerce,  741 

—  communications,  737 
— •  crime,  740 

—  defence,  740 

—  finance,  740 

—  government,  738 

—  instruction,  740 

—  justice,  740 

—  money,  741 

—  pauperism,  740 

—  population,  739 

—  production  and  industry,  740 

—  reigning  prince,  738 

—  religion,  739 

—  royal  family,  738 
Montevideo,  1082 
Montpellier,  467 
Montserrat,  223,  224,  226 
Morant  Cays,  223 
Morocco,  area,  743 

—  army,  743 

—  books  of  reference,  745 

—  commerce,  743 

—  defence,  743 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  745 

—  exports,  743,  744 

—  government,  742 


Morocco,  imports,  743,  744 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

745 

—  population,  743 

—  religion,  743 

—  Sultan,  742 
Morphon,  106 
Moscow,  852 
Mozambique,  831 
Muley-Hassan,    Sultan    (Morocco), 

742 
Mulhausen,  562 
Munich,  529,  572 

—  University,  532 

Munster  province,  population,  23 

—  University,  532 
Murcia,  937  ' 
Muscat,  790 

Mutsuhito,  Mikado  of  Japan,  710 


"VTAGASAKI,  713 
il  Nagoya,  713 
Namur,  374 

—  population,  370 
Nancy,  467 
Nante?,  467 
Naples,  673 

—  University,  683 

Niisr  ed-din,  Shah  of  Persia,  799 
Natel,  area,  182 

—  books  of  reference,  185 

—  commerce,  184 

—  constitution,  182 

—  defence,  184 

—  exports,  185 

—  finance,  183 

—  government,  182 

—  imports,  185 

—  industry,  184 

—  instruction,  183 

—  population,  182 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  185 
-^  railways,  185 

—  shipping,  185 
Neckar,  629 
Nedounkadan,  500 
Nelson  (N.Z.),  249 
Nepaul,  747 
Netherlands,  agriculture,  762 

—  area,  753 

—  army,  760 

—  banks,  770,  771 
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NET 

Netherlands,    births,    deaths,    and 
marriages,  755 

—  books  of  reference,  78i 

—  budget,  1890,  1891,  758 

—  canals,  768 

—  colonies,  772 

—  commerce,  764 

—  constitution,  750 

—  crime,  757 

—  currency  and  credit,  770 

—  debt,  759 

— -  defence,  army,  760 

frontier,  760 

navy,  761 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  772 

—  emigration,  754 

—  exports,  765-767 

—  finance,  758 

—  fisheries,  764 

—  government,  central,  750 
local,  752 

—  imports,  765-767 
-^  instruction,  756 

—  justice,  757 

—  manufactures,  764 

—  mining,  7G4 

—  ministry,  751 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

771 

—  navy,  761 

—  -  pauperism,  757 

—  population,  753,  754 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  769 

—  railways,  768 

—  reigning  sovereign,  749 

—  religion,  755 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  758 

—  roads,  768 

—  royal  family,  749 

—  schools,  756 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  767 

—  towns,  755 
Neu  Strelitz,  591 
Nevis  (Island),  223 
Newark,  1052 

New  Brunswick,  population,  201 
New  Caledonia,  519 

—  prison,  population,  471 
Newcastle  (N.S.VV.),  population,  234 
Newcastle- on-Tyne,  population,  19 

—  College,  34 

Newfoundhmd  and  Labrador,  218 
New  Guinea,  281,  774 


NEW 

New  Haven,  1052 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  33 

New  Orleans,  1052 

New  South  Wales,  agriculture,  238 

—  area,  234 

—  army,  238 

—  banks,  244 

—  births,  234 

—  books  of  reference,  246 

—  cabinet,  233 

—  Chinese  poll-tax,  235 

—  commerce,  241 

—  constitution,  232 

—  crime,  236 

—  currency  and  credit,  244 

—  deaths,  234 

—  defence,  238 

—  emigrants,  235 

—  exports,  242,  243 

—  finance,  237 

—  government,  232 
local,  233 

—  governor,  233 

—  illegitimacy,  234 

—  immigrants,  235 

—  imports,  242,  243 

—  instruction,  235 

—  justice  and  crime,  236 

—  manufactures,  241 

—  marriages,  234 

—  mines  and  minerals,  240 

—  money  and  credit,  244 

—  navy,  238 

—  occupation  of  people,  234 
■ —  population,  234 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  244 

—  production  and  industry,  238 

—  railways,  244 

—  religion,  235 

—  schools,  236 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  244 

—  tramways,  244 
New  York,  1052 

New  Zealand,  agriculture,  255 

—  area,  248 

—  banks,  261 

—  births,    deaths,  and  marriages, 

249 

—  books  of  reference,  262 

—  commerce,  257 

—  constitution,  246 

—  credit,  261 

—  deaths,  249 
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NEW 

New  Zealand,  defence,  255 

—  emigration,  250 

—  expenditure,  252 

—  exports,  257,  259 

—  finance,  252 
local,  254 

—  government,  21G 
local,  2-48 

—  governor,  247 

—  immigration,  250 

—  imports,  257,  259 

—  instruction,  251 

—  justice  and  crime,  251 

—  manufactures.  256 

—  marriages,  249 

—  mines  and  minerals,  257 

—  ministry,  247 

—  money,  261 

—  occupation  of  people,  256 

—  pauperism,  252 

—  population,  248 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  261 

—  production  and  industry,  253 

—  railways,  260 

—  religion,  250 

—  revenue,  252 

—  schools,  251 

—  shipping  and  navigatioD,  260 

—  University,  251 
Nicaragua,  area,  787 

—  books  of  reference,  788 

—  commerce,  788 

—  communications,  788 

—  constitution,  787 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  788 

—  finance,  787 

—  government,  787 

—  industry,  788 

—  instruction,  787 

—  monev,  weights,  and  measures, 

788' 

—  population,  787 
Nice,  467 

Nicholas  I.  (Montenegro),  738 

Nicobar  Islands,  150 

Nicosia,  106 

Niger  District  Protectorate,  186 

Niger  Territories,  186 

Nijni- Novgorod,  852 

NikolaieflF,  852 

Nimes,  467 

Nisch  Citv  (Ser\ia),  912 

Norfolk  Island,  246 


ODB 

Norway,  agriculture,  973 

—  area,  968,  969 

—  army,  973 

—  banks,  980 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  970 

—  commerce,  976 

—  constitution,  966 

—  council  of  state,  967 

—  currency  and  credit,  979 

—  emigration,  970 

—  exports,  976,  978 

—  finance,  972 

—  fisheries,  976 

—  forestry,  975 

—  government,  central,  966 
local,  968 

—  Gmndlov,  the,  966 

—  imports.  976.  978 

—  instruction.  971 

—  justice  and  crime.  971 

—  mines  and  minerals,  975 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

981 

—  navy,  974 

—  occupation  of  people,  %9 

—  paupei-ism,  972 

—  population,  968,  969 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  979 

—  railways,  979 

—  religion,  970 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  972 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  978 

—  Storthing,  the,  966 

—  towns.  970 

—  (See  also  Sweden) 
Norwich,  population,  19 
Nossi-Be  Island,  513 
Nottingham,  19 

—  College,  34 
Noumea,  520 

Nova  Scotia,  population,  201 
Nneva,  649 
Niigata,  713 

Nunez,  Senor  Dr.  Don  Rafael  (Co- 
lombia), 426 
Nuremberg.  529 
Nyassaland,  166 


OBOCK.  514 
Oceania,  French  colonies  in. 
499 
Odessa,  852 
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OFF 

OfEenbach,  583 

Oil  Islands,  181 

Oil  Elvers  District  (Niger),  186 

Okayama,  713 

Oldenburg,  agriculture,  593 

—  area,  592 

—  constitution,  592 

—  grand-duke,  591 

—  instruction,  592 

—  justice,  593 

—  pauperism,  593 

—  population.  592 

—  railways,  593 

—  religion,  592 

—  revenue,  592 
Oldham,  population,  19 
Oman,  790 

Ontario,  population,  201 

Oporto,  821 

Oran,  503 

Orange  Free  State,  area,  792 

T-  books  of  reference,  794 

—  commerce,  794 

—  communications,  791 

—  constitution,  791 

—  crime,  792 

—  defence,  793 

—  finance,  793 

—  government,  791 

—  instruction,  792 

—  justice,  792 

—  population,  792 

—  president,  791 

—  production  and  industry,  793 

—  religion,  792 
Orel,  852 
Orenburg,  852 
Orleans,  467 

•Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  285 

Osaka,  713 

Oscar  II.,  951 

Ostend,  population,  374 

Otago,  249 ;  University,  Dunedin,  251 

Ottawa,  201 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  569 

Oulgaret,  500 

Oxford  University,  34 


PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  302 
Padua,  673 
—  University,  683 
Paisley,  population,  22 


PER 

Palermo,  673 

—  University,  683 
Palma  (Baleares),  937 
Panama  Canal,  429 
Papeete,  520 
Papho,  106 
Paraguay,  area,  795 

—  books  of  reference,  798 

—  commerce,  797 

—  constitution,  795 

—  currency  and  credit,  797 

—  defence,  796 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  798 

—  finance,  7915 

—  government,  795 

—  instruction,  796 

—  justice,  796 

—  monej',  weights,  and  measures, 

797 

—  population;  795 

—  president,  795 

—  production  and  industry,  796 

—  railways,  797 

—  religion,  796 
Paris,  467 
Parma,  673 

—  University,  683 
Parramatta,  population,  231 
Patna,  121 

Patras,  639 
Pavia  Univei-sity,  683 
Pedro  Cays,  223 
Penang,  155,  158 
Penrhyn  Island,  303 
Perim,  98 
Pernambuco,  395 
Persia,  area,  801 

—  books  of  reference,  808 

—  commerce,  803 

—  currency  and  credit,  805 

—  defence,  803 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  807 

—  exports,  801,  805 

—  finance,  802 

—  govern iDont,  800 

—  imports,  SO},  805 

—  instruction,  802 

—  justice,  802 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

806    . 

—  population,  801 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  806 

—  railways,  805 


INDEX 


I  121 


PER 

Persia,  religion,  801 

—  royal  family,  799 

—  Shah.  799 

Perth  (W.  Australia),  295 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area,  809,  810 

—  books  of  reference,  815 

—  commerce,  812 

—  constitution.  809 

—  defence,  812 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  815 

—  exports,  813 

—  finance,  810 

—  government,  809 

—  imports,  813 

—  industry,  812 

—  instruction,  810 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures 

814 
-  population,  809,  810 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  814 

—  president,  809 

—  railways,  814 

—  religion,  810 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  811 

—  shipping  and  navigation.  814 
Perugia  University,  t>83 

Peter  I.  (Oldenberg),  591 

Philadelphia,  1052 

Philippeville,  503 

Philippine  Islands,  947,  949 

Philippopolis,  1018 

Phoenix  group  of  islands,  303 

Pietermaritzburg,  183 

Pilsen,  338 

Pines,  Isle  of,  520 

Piraeus,  639 

Pisa  University,  683 

Pitcaim  Island,  246 

Pittsbui^,  1052 

Plauen,  615 

Plymouth,  population,  19 

Point e-i-Pitre,  518 

Poland,  848 

—  area,  849 

—  births,   deaths,   and    marriages 

851 

—  population,  849 

—  sugar  works,  881 

—  (see  also  Russia) 
Pondichery,  500 
Pondoland.  170 
Poona,  121 


PRU 

Pope,  Little,  558 
Port  Elizabeth,  170 
Porto  Rico,  947 
Portsmouth,  population,  19 
Portugal,  agriculture,  826 

—  area,  820 

—  army,  825 

—  births,  deaths,   and   marriages, 

822 

—  books  of  reference,  832 

—  colonies,  830 

—  commerce,  827 

—  constitution,  818 

—  crime,  823 

—  defence,  825 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  830 

—  exports,  827,  828 

—  finance,  824 

—  government,  818 

—  imports,  827,  828 

—  instruction,  823 

—  justice,  823 

—  king,  817 

—  mines,  827 

—  ministers,  819 

—  money  ,weights,  and  mea3ures,829 

—  navy,  826 

—  population,  820 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  829 

—  production  and  industry,  826 

—  railways,  829 

—  religion,  822 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  824 

—  royal  family,  817 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  829 

—  sovereigns  since  1095,  818 

—  wine  exports,  1885-1889,  829 
Posen,  602 

Potsdam,  602 
Pra^e,  338 

—  Universitj',  341 
Pressburg,  338 
Preston,  population,  19 
Pretoria,  928 
Prince's  Islands,  831 
Providence,  1052 
Prussia,  agriculture,  608 

—  area,  600 

—  army,  607 

—  births,    deaths,  and  marriages, 

602 

—  breweries,  609 

—  commerce,  609 
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PRU 

Prussia,  constitution,  596 

—  crime,  605 

—  debt,  607 

—  distilleries,  609 

—  emigration,  602 

—  expenditure,  606 

—  finance,  606 

—  foreigners,  601 

—  government,  596 
local,  599 

—  instruction,  60B 

—  justice,  605 

—  king,  594 

—  kings  from  1701,  596 

—  minerals,  609 

—  ministry,  598 

—  pauperism,  605 

—  population,  600,  601 
conjugal  condition,  601 

—  railways,  609 

—  religion,  603 

—  revenue,  606 

— •  royal  family,  594 

—  schools,  604 

—  sugar  manufacture,  609 

—  towns,  602 

—  universities,  604 
Puebla,  729 
Punakha,  388 
Pyrgos,  639 
Pyrmont,  627 


QUEBEC,  population,  201 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  34 

Cork,  34 

Galway,  34 

Melbourne,  285 

Queensland,  agriculture,  266  ;  area, 
263 

—  banks,  268 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  264 

—  books  of  reference,  268 

—  commerce,  267 

—  constitution,  262 

—  defence,  266 

—  emigration,  264 

—  exports,  267 

—  finance,  265 

—  government,  262 

—  immigration,  264 

—  imports,  267 

—  instruction,  265 


ROC 

Queensland,  iustice  and  crime,  265 

—  mines,  266,  267 

—  navigation,  268 

—  pauperism,  265 

—  population,  263 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  268 

—  production  and  industry,  266 

—  railways,  268 

—  religion,  264 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  268 
Quito,  454 


RANAVALONA,  Queen  (Madagas- 
car), 508 
Rangoon,  121 
Reims,  467 
Rennes,  467 

Reuss  (younger  branch),  agriculture, 
626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  625 

—  constitution,  620 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  620 

—  pauperism,  626 

■ —  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  620 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  620 

Reuss  (elder    branch),   agriculture, 
626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and  maniages,  625 

—  constitution,  619 

—  crime,  626 

- —  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  619 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  619 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  620 
Reunion  Island,  513 
Reval,  852 

Richmond,  U.S.A.,  1052 
Riga,  852 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  395 

—  College,  396 
Rio  de  Oro,  947 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  514 
Rochester,  U.S.A.,  1052 


INDEX 
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ROD 

Rodrigues,  181 
Home,  673 

—  archbishoprics,  679 

—  bishoprics,  680 

—  patriarchates,  679 

—  Pope,  election  of,  675 

—  Popes  from  1417,  676 

—  Sacred  College,  676 

—  See  and  Church,  675 

—  Supreme  Pontiff,  675 

—  University,  683 
Rostock,  588 ;  University,  532 
Rostoff-on-Don,  852 
Rotterdam,  755 

Roubaix,  467 

Roueu,  467 

Roumania,  agriculture,  837 

—  area,  834 

—  army,  836 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  835 

—  books  of  reference,  840 

—  commerce,  838 

—  constitution,  833 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  839 

—  exports,  838 

—  finance,  835 

—  government,  833 
local,  834 

—  imports,  838 

—  instruction,  835 

—  king,  833 

—  money, weights,  and  measures,839 

—  navy,  837 

—  population,  834 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  839 

—  production  and  industry,  837 

—  railways,  839 

—  religion,  835 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  836 

—  shipping,  839 
Ruanda  (Unyavingi),  165 
Russia,  agriculture,  876 

—  area,  848-850 

—  army,  867 

peace  footing,  868 

war  footing,  870 

—  births,  851 

—  books  of  reference,  900 

—  commerce,  881 

—  constitution,  841 

—  council  of  the  state,  844 

—  crime,  856 

—  currency,  863,  864,  891 


SAI 

Russia,  deaths,  851 

—  debt,  864,  865 

—  defence,  army,  867 

frontier,  866 

navy,  872 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  898 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  894 

—  emperor,  841 

—  exports,  881-887 

—  finance,  local,  865 
state,  858 

—  forests,  878 

—  government,  841 
local,  845 

—  Holy  Synod,  844 

—  imports,  881-887 

—  Instrucrion,  854 

—  justice  and  crime,  856 

—  loans,  863 

—  manufactures,  880 

—  marriages,  851 

—  mines  and  minerals,  879 

—  ministry,  845 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,893 

—  navy,  872 

—  Polish  debt,  863 

—  population,  848-850 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  891 

—  press,  856 

—  prisons,  857 

—  railways,  889 

—  religion,  853 

—  rivers  and  canals,  889 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  85S-862 

—  royal  family,  841 

—  ruling  Senate,  844 

—  schools,  855 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  888 

—  state  finance,  858 

—  sugar  works,  881 

—  towns,  852 

—  Tsars  and  emperors  from  1613, 

843 


SABA  ISLAND,  784 
Sahara,  499 
St.  Andrews  University,  34 
St.  Brandon  Islands,  181 
St.  Christopher,  223,  224,  226 
St.  Croix  (W.I.),  453 
St.  Denis,  467 
St.  Etienne,  467 
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SAI 

St.  Eustache  (Island),  784 

St.  Helena,  188 

St.  John  (W.I.),  453 

St.  Kibts,  223 

St.  Louis,  1052 

St.  Louis  (Senegal),  515 

St.  Lucia,  219,  220,  225 

Ste.  Marie,  514 

St.  Martin  (Island),  784 

St.  Nicholas,  population,  B74 

St.  Paul  Island,  1 81 

St.  Petersburg,  852 

St.  Pierre,  519 

St.  Quentin,  467 

St.  Thomas  (Portugal),  830,  831 

St.  Thomas  (W.I.),  453 

St.  Vincent,  225,  226,  227 

Sakai,  713 

Salford,  population,  19 

Salonica,  1002 

Salvador,  area,  903 

—  books  of  reference,  905 

—  commerce,  904 

—  constitution,  903 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  905 

—  finance,  904 

—  government,  903 

—  industries,  904 

—  instruction,  903 

—  justice,  903 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

905 

—  population,  903 

—  railv/ays,  904 

—  shipping,  904 
Samara,  852 
Samoa,  906 
Samos,  1020 

Sandhurst  Royal  Military  and  Staff 

Colleges,  57 
Sandhurst  (Victoria),  284 
San  Francisco,  1052 
San  Juan,  947 
San  Luis  Potosi,  729 
San  Marino,  674 
Santa  Cruz,  390 
Santiago,  40G 
Santo  Domingo,  area,  907 

—  books  of  reference,  910 

—  commerce,  909 

—  constitution,  907 

—  defence,  908 

—  diplomatic  lepresentativei*,  910 


Santo  Domingo,  finance,  908 

—  government,  907 

—  industry,  908 

—  instruction,  908 

—  justice,  908 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures. 

909 

—  population,  907 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  909 
• — ■  president,  907 

—  production  and  industry,  908 

—  railways,  909 

—  religion,  908 

—  shipping,  909 

Santo  Domingo  (City),  907 
Saratoff,  852 
Sarawak,  153 

Sark  and  Brechon,  population,  25 
Sassari  University,  683 
Savage  Island,  303 
Sawakin-Massawah,  313 
Saxe-Altenburg,  agriculture,  626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  62  " 

—  constitution,  620 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  duke,  620 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  620 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  agriculture,  62(' 

—  area,  624 

—  births,    deaths,  and   raarriaije.- 

625 

—  constitution,  621 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  duke,  621 

—  -  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  621 
Saxe-Meiningen,  agricuUuie,  t>2(i 

—  area,  624 

—  births,   deaths,   and    marriage.", 

625 

—  constitution,  622 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  62G 

—  populatioHr  624 


LXDEX 


I  I  J 


SAX 

:?cixe-Meiiiingen,  reigning  duke,  622 
"  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  622 

^axe- Weimar,  area,  611 

—  constitution,  611 

—  government,  611 
grand-duke,  610 

'  instruction,  612 

—  justice  and  crime,  612 

—  population,  611 

—  production,  612 

—  religion,  612 
Saxonv,  agriculture,  617 

—  area,  614 

—  births,   deaths,  and    marriages, 

615 

—  breweries,  618 

—  constitution,  613 

—  distilleries,  618 

-  emigration,  615 
finance,  616 

-  government,  613,  614 

-  instruction,  616 

—  justice  and  crime,  616 

—  mining.  617 

—  pauperism,  616 

—  population,  611 

—  railways,  618 

~  reigning  king,  613 

—  religion,  615 

—  royal  famil},  613 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  agriculture,  619 

-  area,  618 

—  births,   deaths,   and    marriages, 

618 

—  constitution,  618 

—  population,  618 

—  railways,  619 

—  reigning  prince,  618 

—  revenue,  618 

Schwarzburg  -  Budolstadi,    agricul- 
ture, 626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

625 

—  constitution,  623 

—  crime.  626 

--  emigration,  625 

-  finance,  623 

-  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  623 

—  religion,  625 


SCO 

Schwarzbui^  -  Rudolstadt,  revenue- 

.    623 
Schwarzburg-  Sondershausen ,    agri- 
culture, 626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages. 

625 

—  constitution,  624 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  624 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  621 

—  reigning  prince,  623 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  624 
Scliwerin,  588 

Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  agriculture,  64  et  »eq. 

—  area,  14 

—  army,  55 

—  banki^,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

trustee,  92 

I    —  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  28 
i    —  civil  service,  46 
i    —  coal  produce,  70 
I    —  commerce,  76 

—  counties,  20 

—  criminals,  1885-1889,  39 

—  customs,  48 

—  education,  middle-class,  31 
primarv',  35 

universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1883,  1890,  8 

—  emigration,  27 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  33 

—  imports  and  exports,  76 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  37 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  parliamentary  representation,  >* 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  1881,  14;  1890,  16 
counties,  20 

towns,  22 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  88,  89 
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SCO 

Scotland,  railways,  value  of,  49 

—  religion,  30 

—  taxation,  local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  73 

—  towns,  22 

—  universities,  34 
Sendai,  713 
Senegal,  514 
Seoul  (Corea),  434 
Seraing,  population,  374 
Servia,  agriculture,  916 

—  area,  912,  913 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  913 

—  books  of  reference,  919 

—  budget,  1891,  915 

—  commerce,  917 

—  constitution,  911 

—  currency  and  credit,  918 

—  defence,  916 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  919 

—  exports  and  imports,  917 

—  finance,  915 

—  forests,  917 

—  government,  911 

—  instruction,  914 

—  justice  and  crime,  914 

—  manufacture,  917 

—  mining,  917 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

919 

—  pauperism,  914 

—  population,  912,  913 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  918 

—  railwa3''S,  918 

—  religion,  913 

—  royal  family,  911 

—  sovereign,  911 
Sevilla,  935 
Seychelles,  181 
Shandernagar,  500 
Sheffield  College,  34 

—  population,  19 
Shoa,  706 
Siam,  area,  922 

—  books  of  reference,  926 

—  commerce,  924 

—  defence,  923 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  926 

—  finance,  923 

—  government,  921,  922 

—  king,  921 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

925 


SOU 

Siam,  population,  922 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  925 

—  production  and  industry,  924 

—  railways,  925 

—  royal  family,  921  *■ 

—  shipping,  925 
Siberia,  850,  851,  852 
Sidibel-Abbes,  503 
Siena  University,  683 
Sierra  Leone,  190 

—  exports  and  imports,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
Sikkim,  149 

Singapore,  155-158 
Smyrna,  1003 
Society  Islands,  520 
Socotra  Island,  98 
Sofia,  1018 
Sokoto,  186 
Solomon  Islands,  560 
Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  98 
Sombrero  Island,  224 
Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  33 
South  African  Repiiblic,  agriculture, 
929 

—  area,  928 

—  books  of  reference,  930 

—  commerce,  930 

—  communications,  930 

—  constitution,  927 

—  defence,  929 

—  finance,  928 

—  government,  927 

—  instruction,  928 

—  mining,  929 

—  population,  928 

—  production  and  industry,  929 

—  religion,  928 

South  Australia,  agriculture,  273 

—  area,  270 

—  banks,  275 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  271 

—  books  of  reference,  275 

—  commerce,  273 

—  constitution,  269 

—  defence,  272 

—  emigration,  271 

—  exports,  273,  274 

—  factories,  273 

—  finance,  272 

—  government,  269 

—  governor,  269 
local,  270 
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SOU 

South  Australia,  immigration,  271 

—  imports,  273,  274 

—  instruction,  271 

—  justice  and  crime,  272 

—  mines,  273 

—  population,  270 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  274 

—  production  and  industry,  273 

—  railways,  274 

—  religion,  271 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  274 
Spain,  agriculture,  943 

—  area,  93<J 

—  army,  940 

—  books  of  reference,  949 

—  colonies,  947 

—  commerce,  943 

—  constitution,  933 

—  debt,  940,  941 

—  defence,  army,  940 

—  —  frontier.  940 
na\7,  942 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  946 

—  exports,  943,  945 

—  finance,  938 

—  government,  central,  933 
local,  935 

—  imports,  943,  945 

—  industry,  943 

—  instruction.  937 

—  mining,  943 

—  ministry,  935 

—  money.weights,  and  measures,  946 

—  navy,  942 

—  population,  936,  937 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  946 

—  production,  943 

—  queen  regent,  933 

—  railways,  945 

—  religion,  937 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  939 

—  royal  family,  932 

—  schools,  938 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  945 

—  sovereign,  932 

—  sovereigns  since  1512,  933 

—  towns,  937 

—  wines,  943 
tStarbuck  Island,  303 
Stettin,  602 
Stockholm,  956 

Straits  Settlements,  area,  154 

—  books  of  reference,  160 


SWE 

Straits  Settlements,  commerce  157 
-^  communications,  159 

—  constitution,  153 

—  currency,  159 

—  defence,  157 

—  exports,  157,  158 

—  finance,  156 

—  government,  153 

—  governor,  153 

—  imports,  157,  158 

—  instruction,  156 

^  justice  and  crime,  156 

—  money,  weights,  aad  measures, 

159 

—  navigation,  159 

—  population,  154 

—  production  and  industry,  157 

—  shipping,  159 
Strassburg,  529,  562 

—  University,  532 
Stuttgart,  529,  630 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  39<5 
Sudan  States,  Central,  311 

—  Egyptian,  313 
Suez  Canal,  1036,  1037 
Sulu  Islands,  947 
Sumatra,  island  of,  774 
Sunderland,  population,  19 
Surat.  121 

Surinam,  782 
Suvarof  Islands,  303 
Sweden,  agriculture,  962 

—  area,  954 

—  army,  959,  960 

—  banks,  965 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,956 

—  commerce,  963 

—  constitution,  953 

—  council  of  state,  954 

—  crime,  957 

—  ctirrency  and  credit,  965 

—  Diet,  the,  953 

—  emigration,  956 

—  defence,  959 

—  exports,  963,  964 

—  finance,  958 

—  government,  central,  952 
local,  954 

—  imports,  963,  964 

—  instruction,  957 
- —  justice,  957 

—  mines  and  minerals,  962 

—  navy,  961 
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SWE 

Sweden,  pauperism,  957 

—  population,  954 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  965 

—  railways,  964 

—  religion,  957 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,    958, 

959 
• —  shipping  and  navigation,  964 

—  towns,  956 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 982 
■ —  diplomatic  representatives,  981 

—  kings  and  queens  since  1521,952 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

981 

—  reigning  king,  951 
— '  royal  family,  951 

—  (see  also  Norway) 

—  (see  also  Sweden) 
Switzerland,  agriculture,  993 

—  area,  985 

—  army,  992 

—  books  of  reference,  996 

—  births,   deaths,    and    marriages, 

987 

—  commerce,  994 

—  constitution,  983 

—  crime,  989 

—  currency  and  credit,  996 

—  defence,  991 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  996 

—  exports,  994,  995 

—  finance,  989,  991 

—  government,  central,  983 
local,  985 

—  imports,  994,  995 

—  instruction,  988 

—  justice,  989 

—  monev,  weights,  and  measures, 

996' 

—  Nationalrath,  the,  984 

—  population,  985,  986 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  996 

—  production  and  industry,  993 

—  railways,  995 

—  religion,  987 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  990 

—  schools,  &c.,  988 

—  towns,  987 

Sydney  as  a  naval  station,   299  ; 
population,  234 

—  University,  236 
Szegedin,  338 


TOR 

TABRIZ,  801 
Taganrog,  852 
Tahiti,  520 
Tarnaki,  249 
Tashkent,  853 
Tasmania,  agriculture,  279 

—  area,  276 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  277 

—  books  of  reference,  282 

—  commerce,  280 

j    —  constitution,  275 
I    —  defence,  279 
j    —  emigration,  277 
1    —  exports,  280 
i    —  government,  275 

—  horticulture,  279 

—  immigration,  277 

—  imports,  280 

—  instruction,  277 

—  justice  and  crime,  277 

—  mines,  279 

—  pauperism,  278 

—  population,  276 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  281 

—  railways,  281 

—  religion,  277 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  278 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  281 
Tegucigalpa,  660 

Teherdn,  801 

Tembuland,  170 

Tepic,  728 

Thuringian  States,  agriculture,  626 

—  area,  624    ' 

—  births,   deaths,   and   marriages, 

625 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  religion,  625 
Tiflis,  853 
Timor,  830,  831 
Tlemgen,  503 
Tobago,  224 
Togoland,  558 
Tokelau  Islands,  303 
Tokushima,  713 
Tokyo,  713 
Tonga,  997 

Tongarewa  Island,  303 
Tonqain,  502 
Toronto,  201 
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TOR 

Tortoise  Islands,  454 

I  oiilon,  467 

I'oulonse,  467 
Tourcoing,  467 

I'oumai,  population,  371 

roiiro,  467 
Toyama.  713 

J'ranskei,  170 

L'rieste,  338 

Trikala,  639 

Trinidatl,  224,  220,  227 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne.  285 

Tripolis,  639 

Tristan  D'Acunha,  189 

Tsait'ien  (Emperor  of  China).  413 

I'ubingen  University,  532,  631 

Tula,  852 

Tunis,  area,  499,  515 

—  Uey,  515 

~  books  of  reference,  51 S 
~  commerce,  51G 

—  exports,  517 

-  finance,  516 

—  government,  515 

—  imports,  517 

—  industry,  516 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

517 
— -  population,  499,  515 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  517 

—  railw.avs,  517 
Turin,  G73 

--  University,  683 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1011 

—  area,  1002 

—  army,  1008 

—  books  of  reference,  1021 

—  commerce,  1012 

—  constitution,  1000 

—  defence,  army,  1003 

frontier,  iOOS 

navy,  1009 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1021 

—  education,  L)04 

-  exports,  1013,  1011 

—  finance,  1005 

—  government,  1000 

—  "imports,  1013, 1014 

—  loans,  1006, 1007  . 

—  mining,  1012 

—  monev,  weights,  and  measures, 

1015' 

—  raw,  1009 


U3n 

Turkey,  population.  1003 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1013 

—  privTi-  council,  1001 

—  production  and  industry,  1011 

—  railways,  1015 

—  reigning  Sultan,  998 

—  religion,  1004 

—  royal  family,  998 

—  shipping  and  navigation.  1014 

—  sovereigns  from  1299.  1000 

—  tributary  states,  1016 
Turks  Island,  222,  226 


UGANDA.  165 
Ulm,  630 
Ulster  province,  popidation.  1':'. 
Ulunda, 315 
Umberto  I.,  663 
Union,  or  Tokelan  group  of  islands, 

303 
United  States,  1041 

—  agriculture,  1063 

—  area,  1047 

—  army,  1060 

—  banks,  1077,  1078 

—  births,  deaths,   and  marriages, 

1051 

—  books  of  reference,  1079 

—  cabinet,  1043 

—  cities,  1052 

—  commerce,  1070 

—  Congress,  1044 

—  constitution.  1041 

—  currency  and  credit,  1076 

—  debt,  1058 

—  diplomatic  representatives.  1078 

—  exports,  1070-1074 

—  finance,  central,  1056 
state,  10.59 

—  fisheries,  1070 

—  foreis^i-bom  popuLition,  10.50 

—  forestrj",  1067 

—  government.  1041 

local,  1046 

■  state,  1046 

—  House  of  Representatives.  1044 

—  immigration.  1051 
^  imports,  1070-1074 

—  Indian  resenations,  1050 
area,  1050 

births,  1050 

—  —  deaths,  1050 

4n 
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UNI 

United  States,    Indian  population, 
1050 

—  instruction,  1053 

—  justice  and  crime,  1056 

—  live  stock,  10(57 

—  manufactures,  1068 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1068 

• —  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
1078 

—  navy,  1061 

■ — ■  occupations  of  the  people,  1019 

—  pauperism,  1056 

—  population,  1017-1051 

— •  posts  and  telegi-aphs,  1076 

—  president,  1012 

—  presidents  since  1789,  1012 

—  production  and  industry,  1063 
■ —  railways,  1076 

—  religion,  1052 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1057, 

1058 
■ — •  schools,  1054,  1055 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1074 

—  towns,  1052 

■ — •  vice-presidents  since  1789,  1043 

University  College,  London,  34 

TJnyoro,  165 

Upsala  University,  957 

Urbino  University  683 

Uruguay,  area,  1081 

- —  births,deaths,and  marriages,  1082 

—  books  of  reference,  1087 

—  commerce,  1084 

—  constitution,  1081 

—  currency  and  credit,  1086 

—  defence,  1084 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1087 

—  emigration,  1082 

—  exports,  1084-1086 

—  finance,  1083 

-  government,  1081 

—  immigration,  1082 

—  imports,  1084-1086 

—  instruction,  1083 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

1086 

—  population,  1081 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1086 

—  production  and  industry,  1084 

—  railways,  1086 

—  religion,  1083 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1086 
Utrecht,  755 


VIC 

VALENCIA,  937 
Valetta  (Malta),  97 
Valladolid,  9:57 
Valparaiso,  406 
Vanua  Levu  Island,  228 
Venezuela,  agriculture,  1091 

—  area,  1088,  1089 

—  books  of  reference,  1094 

—  commerce,  1092 

—  constitution.  1088 

—  defence,  1091 

—  diplomatic  representatives.  109:1 

—  exports,  1092 

—  finance,  1090 

■ —  government,  1088 

—  imports,  1092 

—  instruction,  1089 

--  justice  and  crime,  1090 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1091 

—  nione}',  weights,  and   measures 

1093 

—  population,  1088,  1089 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1093 

—  railways,  1093 

—  religion,  1089 

—  shipping,  1093 
Venice,  673 
Verona,  673 
Versailles,  467 
Verviers,  population,  374 
Victoria,  agriculture,  288 

—  area,  283 

—  banks,  293 

—  births,   deaths,   and    marriages 

284 

—  books  of  reference,  294 

—  commerce,  290 

—  constitution.  282 

—  currency  and  credit,  293 

—  debt,  288 

—  defence,  288 

—  emigration,  285 

—  exports,  290-292 

—  finance,  287 

—  government,  282 
local,  282 

—  immigration,  285 
--  imports,  290-292 

—  instruction,  285 

-  justice  and  crime,  286 

—  manufactures,  289 

—  mining,  289 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  284 
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VIC 

Victoria,  population,  283 

—  posts  and  tel^raphs,  293 

—  railways,  293 

—  religion,  285 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  287 

—  schools  and  colleges,  286 

—  shipping  and  na\igation,  292 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  S 
Victoria  University,  34 
Vienna,  338 

—  University,  341 
Villenour,  500 
Vilna,  852 

Virgin  Islands,  223,  224,  225 

Vitebsk,  852 

Viti  Levu  Island,  223 

Volo,  639 

Volunteers,  Great  Britain,  56 

Voronej,  852 

Vryburg,  163 


"ITT'ADAI,  312 
T  T       Wiikayama,  713 
Waldeck,  agriculture,  627 

—  area,  627 

—  constitution,  627 

—  expendituri',  627 

—  finance,  627 

—  population,  627 

—  reigning  prince,  626 
-—  revenue,  627 
Wales,  live  stock,  66 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 
Warsaw,  852 
Washington,  1052 

—  Island.  303 
Waterford,  25 
Weimar,  611 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  249 

—  trade,  1885-1889.  259 
West  African  Colonies,  1 89 
Western       Australia,      agriculture, 

297 
• —  area,  295 

—  banks,  299 

■ —  books  of  reference,  299 

—  commerce,  298 

—  constitution.  294 
--  debt  297 

—  defence,  297 

—  exports,  298 

—  finance,  297 


Western  Australia,  government,  294 

—  imports,  298 

—  instruction,  296 

—  justice  and  crime,  296 

—  money  and  credit,  299 

—  pauperism,  296 

—  population,  295 

—  posts  and  telegraphs.  298 

—  production  and  industry,  297 

—  railway,  298 

—  religion,  295 

—  schools,  296 

—  shipping.  298 

Western    Pacific  (Gemum  depend- 
encies in),  560 
West  Indies,  220,  226,  227 

—  Danish.  453 

—  Dutch,  782 
Westland  (N.Z.),  249 
Wiesbaden.  602 

Wilhelm     U.,      German    Emperor, 

521 
Wilhelmina   Helena   Pauline   (Ne- 
therlands), 749 
Windward  Islands.  225,  226,  227 
Woldemar.  Prince  (Lippe),  584 
Wolverhampton,  population,  19 
Woolwich,  Royal  Military-  Academy, 

57 
Wumo,  187 
Wurttembcrg,  agriculture,  633 

—  area,  629 

—  army,  633 

—  births,  deaths,   and    marriages, 

630 

—  books  of  reference,  633 

—  breweries,  633 

—  constitution,  628 

—  crime,  631 

—  emigration,  630 

—  expenditure,  632 

—  finance,  631 

—  government,  628 

—  instruction,  631 

—  pauperism,  631 
— -  jKjpulation,  629 

—  railways,  633 

—  reigning  king,  628 

—  religion,  630 

—  revenue,  632 

—  roval  family,  628 
Wurzburg,  572 

—  University,  532 
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YAX 

YANAON,  500 
Yokohama,  713 
Yola,  187 


ZANTE,  639 
Zanzibar,  area,  1!)3 

—  army,  194 

—  books  of  reference,  195 

—  commerce,  19-1 

—  currency,  191 
—  finance,  19i 


ZWI 

Zanzibar,  government,  192 

—  justice,  194 

—  population,  193 

—  religion,  193 

—  Sultan,  192 
Zaragoza,  936,  937 
Zeilah,  313 
Zittan,  015 
Zululand,  195 
Zurich,  987 

—  University,  988 
Zwichau,  614,  615 
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FOUNDED    1806, 

PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE, 

50  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

EN  DO  WMENT   A  SS  IB  A  XCES. 

ENDOWMENT    POLICIES  Payable  at  a  griven  Age,  op  earlier  in  the  event 
of  Death,  are  issued  WITH  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. 

Half-Credit  System  Applicable  to  Endowment  and  other  Bonus  Policies. 

Nl.ntmnte,  Traders,  and  others  requiring  the  fall  nae  at  their  Capital,  and  desiring  an 
;--nmnce  at  tlie  cheapest  present  outlay,  are  inrited  to  examine  the  terms  of  the  Half-Cre<lii 
System  of  this  Offloe.    Applicable  only  to  With-Bonus  Policies,  and  to  lives  not  cxoeedin;^ 

60  years  of  Age. 

EQUITABLE  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. -B-^nu^es,  immedhtely  they  are  deoL-vred.  mav 
bedenit  win.  a?  f.)iion-3:  (i»  Added  to  the  Sum  Assured;  (2)  Surrendered 
for  Cash  Value  ;  (3)  Applied  in  Reduction  of  Premiums. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  »  Half-Credit  System. 

Liberal  Conditions. 

<  9   Ttih  offtrt  the  admnlagf  of  n  Low  Premium  during  the  Earlf  rears  of  Lift.) 

Prospectnaes  aivl  full  information  to  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  Branch  Offices,  or 
of  any  of  the  AgentB.  CHARLE.'^  STEVENS,  .Uluart  and  Sefretarf. 

EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ES-A3LSHED     'SC7 

Head  Office-79  PALL  MALL,   LONDON,  S.W. 
City    Office    SOUTH    SEA    HOUSE,    THREADNEEDLE   STREET,    E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
.Sir  Georoe  RcssKij,  Bart.,  M.P.,C%a»rmaH.       The  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Frxmaxtlk. 
Chaui  f.s  BiStHOFT,  Bsq^  ifcpii/jf-C»airm<i«.  RALPH  LCDU>\v  Lr.pEs.  Esq. 

THOMa>  ALI.KV,  Esq.  Hkxrt  Pactx,  Esq. 

The  Right  lion.  Sir  \Vm.  Hart  Dtks, Bart.,  C.  A-  Lockhart  Robf.rtso.v,  M.D.,  F.R.C.I*. 

M.P.  Hehbt  Rose,  Esq. 

The  RightHon.  Sir  J.\MKsFKRGrs90S,  Bart.,  Colonel  the  Hon,  W.  P.  M.  O.  Talbot. 

iLP.,  G.C.S.1. 

ACTUARY  ASD  SECRETARY. 
Gf.ORCJK  HCMPHKET9,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.I.A. 

Sums  Assured  and  ISontis £T.OfH>,000 

Aeciimulated  JFunds £^.S0O,<>OO 

Annual  Tncotne £303,000 


The  Assurance  Fund  (excluding  £19,173  reserved  for  Annuities)  on  the  3l3t  December, 
1888,  Invested  upon  first-class  securitiea,  and  yieliiing  nearly  41  percent.  interKt,ifl  now 
nearly  37  p«r  cent,  of  the  total  liabilities  of  the  Company,  and  upwards  of  14  times  the 
amount  of  the  Annual  Premium  payable.    The  corresponding  ratios  in 

1877  were  32  per  cent,  and  11  times  the  Annual  Premiums,  and  in 
1 882  were  36  per  cent  and  1 3  times  the  Annual  Premituns. 
During  the  pa.st  42  years  the  Company  has  paid  in  claims       . .      £9,000,000 
And  divided  Bonuses  amongst  the  Assured,  exclusiye of  those 

taken  in  Reduction  of  Premiums,  amoim ting  to  £1,250,000 

The    NEW   PROSPECTUS  of  the   Company,  issued  in   1890,  containing  the 
latest  MODERN  and  LIBERAL  conditions,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

4  &  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

IFOTJlsriDEID      1847. 


ACCUMULATED   FU2TDS  .       .       .    661,108,291 

TUBUIUU  IITCOME     ....       cei92,'703 

TOTAL  CLAIMS  PAID,   oei,'722,191. 


TRIENNIAL  BONUSES.     ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS, 
LIBERAL    CONDITIONS. 

Special  Advantages  with  regard  to  Residence,  Travel, 
and  Occupation. 


LOW  PREMIUMS.     LARGE  RESERVES. 

TEMPERANCE  SECTION. 

Loans  Granted  on  Freeholds,  Leaseholds,  and  Reversionary  and 
Life  Interest  Securities. 

REVERSIONS   AND   LIFE   INTERESTS   PURCHASED. 

IIOWAIM'   .1.    i;OTHKI!V,    Arfofiri/  <nuf  \r,;i,rn/. 
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NORTH  BRITISH  &  MERCANTILE 

INSUEANCE   COMPANY. 

Incorporated  >'U  Royal  Charier  and  Si-etUil  A' ft  0/  Piirliairi''iit. 

TOTAL  ASSETS  as  at  31st  January,  1890,  £10,075,212. 

I.     All thorisoi  Capital fiS.fOCOOO    0    o 


Snbscribeil  Capital  2.750,000 


I'aifl -up  Capital  f«87.5'.. 

li.     Fire  Funds— Reservis  I  inciiKiiiif  r.ai.inc«-oi  ir..ii[aiicl  Loss  Acconiit)       2,694,2«5   1:1 
III.    Life  Fim'l—Aocumulateil  Funds'of  the  life  Hranih    C5,6S€,893    9    o 
.,  .,     Auniiity  Er.mcli        1.006,531     8    4 


Revenue  for  the   Year  1HSU. 

From  Fire  Department  :— 

Not  Fire  Premiuma,  Interest,  Ac. 

From  Life  Department : — 

Net  Premiums,  Interest,  4ic C5o6,3X'J 

Annuity  Premiuma  (including!  £239,518.  i>.«.  4*/. 

by  single  payments)  and  Interest  . .         . .  270.616 


t;.693,«26  17 
i:iO,075^l2nr7 


Hoe/'fi!*  i» 

£-.\!70.355     0 


The  .\ccumiilated  Funds  of  the  Life  Defiartment  are  free  from  llibUity  in  respect  of  th<? 
r  ire  Dep-artuient,  and  in  like  manner  the  Accumulated  Fund*  of  the  Fire  Dejnrtment  are 
ire.  from  liahilit.  in  res|>ect  of  the  Life  Deiiartmont. 

'  -al :  Uls  Gkacf.  THE  DLKE  OF  R'  "XBrUGHE. 

.  ./;  Hl.<  GiiACETHK  DUKE  OF  SUTHEULAXD,  K.<;. 

•I'l'  lit' n  o/Uit  General  0>url:  DA.yW  DAVIDSON,  Estj. 
LONDON    DIRECTORS. 
Chairman:  Bauos  SCHRODER.  O^uty-C/uiirman  :  P.^jnOK  Df  Pke  GltEXFEfX,  Ksq. 


Chabi.kx  a.  Catei!,  Rsq. 
Al.K.\.  D.  Ki.KiNWour.  F.sq. 

OEJ.  K.  SCAK.IM.iNQA,  Tj"l. 


OH.Mll.t'S  MonRI.-">X,  Esq.  1  Joh.V  .SA>.DF.l:iiJX,  E>q. 

Qkorok  Qarde.v  Nicou  E.^|.  Qrixnx  Hmii;,  Esq. 

Ai.E.\.  H.Cami'bei,!.,  F;sfi.  i  Hon.  (\  W. iln.LS,M.P. 

1  Hon.  ('.  N   r  v«-»i.v,  j.-. 
Manwifrof  Fir^  f>epnrlm-nt :    ■  SNRY  BURNETT. 

Manayero/ Li/eDeparlmentand  ActU'iri/     HI  CRN.     *'t/v/,(/«.-  p.  ^Y.LANCE. 

Forei-in  Sub-iluna>i-r< :  PHILIP    ,,../., i  E.  A.  DK  PAIVA. 

Uedkal  OfficTf :  HERMANN  WKBEK.  il.D.  and  H.  PORT.  M.D. 
.S,.)/ie»/ori;  BIRCHAM  &  CO.  -iM'/iVor.  JAIIKS  HALDAKE,  Chartered  AccoonUnt. 

EDINBURGH     DIRECTORS. 
.1.  F.  Walkku-Dkimmoxd,  Esq.     i  Fredeiuik  Pitman,  Esq.       >ir  J.H.  GiBsox-CnAiii,Bt. 
David  U.  Waiiuope,  Esq.  Ckaklks  Gairdneu,  Es<i.     |  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Eixjiv. 

Sir  jAMBti  Gardixkb  Baiud,  Bt.  I  Rali-h  Dl-sd.\.s,  Eaq.  I  Sip  Thomas  Cl.».hk,  Bart. 

i;»JiM*K  Aui.DJO  Jamiesox,  Eaq.  |  Joh>  Wharto.x  Tod.  Esq.  I  Charles  B.  Logax,  Esq. 
_Chablfs  C.  MacoX'Xthik,  £»). 

.U.ina'i'-r:  A.  GILLIES  SMITH,  P.R.S.E.     \    Uedioil  Oificfr:  JOHN  MOIR.  XLD.,  F.R.C.P 
-  .r'aru:  PHILIP  R.  D.MACLAGEN.       i    Solicitors  :  J.  i  F.  ANDERSON,  W.S. 
I  •  .1/./;  THuMAS  WALLACE.  j    Auditor:  JAMES  HALD.\NE,  1  hart.  Account. 

LIFE  DEPART.UEXT. 
The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act, 
eonibine  the  system  of  Muttial  Assurance  with  the  safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and 
Aeonmnliited  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and  advantages  which  can  prudently 
he  offereil  by  any  Life  Assuranoe  ()fflce.  Uu<ler  these  principles  the  btisiness  «f  the 
(  ompaiiy  continues  rapidly  to  increase. 

Sinety  per  I'ent.  of  the  Wholt  Profit*  is  divided  among  the  Assurers  on  the  Participating 
Scale. 

The  ProfitJi  are  divided  every  five  years.    Next  division  of  Profits,  31st  December.  1895. 
^  nnuUies  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the  rates  fixed  on  the  most  fovourable  terms. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Chief  Office.*  :— 

LONDON"  -61  THREADNEEDLE   STREET,   E.G. 
EDINBUilGH-64  PRINCES   STREET. 
l,01iiT>0^-^West  End  Branch)-S  WATERLOO  PIxAOE,  S.W 
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NORTHERN 
Assurance  Co. 


Income  &  Funds 
(1889) 

Fire  Premiums, 
£626,000. 

Life  Premiums, 
£208,000. 

Interest, 
£155,000. 

Accumulated 
Funds, 

£3,780,000. 


Head  Opkices 
1  LONDON  X  ABERDEEN 


ACCUMULATED 
FUNDS  (1890) 


13.780.000. 


NORTHERN 
Assurance  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

LONDON- 

1  Moorgate  Street. 

ABERDBEN- 

1  Union  Terrace. 

BRANCHES : 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BRISTOL. 
DUBLIN. 
DUNDEE. 
EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW. 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 
NEWCASTLE. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
BOSTON,  U.S. 
CHICAGO. 
CINCINNATI. 
NEW  YORK. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MONTREAL. 
MELBOURNE. 


LONDON    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring. 

Hexky  Cosmo  Oume  Boxsor.  Esq.,  M.r. 

Ernest  Chapi,in%  Esq. 

Sir  Phiup  Currik,  K.C.B. 

George  John  Fknwick,  Esq. 

Alexander  Pearson  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Secretanj 


Alkxaxokii  Heun  Goschen,  Esq. 
William  Eoerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Ferdinant)  Marshall  Hutu,  Esq. 
Henry  Jame.s  LnnBocK,  Esq. 
William  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 


H.  E.  Wilson. 

Fire  Department— James EoBB.A/nnaj/e/-.   Life  Department— Thos.  H.  Cooke,  Acfunrj/. 
Qeneral  Manager — J  AS.  Valentine. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  Insurances  uro  granted  on  Proiierty  situat*  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  Dominions,  and  in  most  Foreign  Countries,  at  rat<>8  which  are  oomput-ed 
according  to  the  actual  risk  incurred.  The  Company  lias  ali-ea»ly  paid  over  £6,000,000 
in  the  settlement  of  claim.s  under  its  Fire  Policies. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  Tlic  Ccimpany  offers  the  advantages  of  perfect  security, 
with  great  economy  in  management,  and  moderate  rates  of  premium.  The  total  expenses 
in  the  year  1889  were  slightly  over  7  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  Premiums  and  Interest, 
or,  excluding  oommis.sion  paid  to  Agents,  less  tlian  3J  per  cent. 

In  the  I'articipation  Branch  the  whole  of  the  a.scerbiined  surpluj  at  each  valuation 
belongs  to  the  Assured.  The  amount  for  the  Quinquennium  ending  Itlst  Decemher,  1885, 
w;is  sufficient  to  provide  a  Honus  of  £1.  KU.  per  cent.  I'cr  annum  upon  the  sum  assured,  or 
t?.  10.«.  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Quinquennium,  besides  leavinor  ,€4,:!")l'  to  bi'  carried  forward. 
The  Lialiilities  were  ascertained  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  H"  Table  of  ^rortality,  witli 
only  3  per  cent,  assumed  as  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be  in  future  earned  by  tli^  Funds,  which 
are  acknowledgsd  to  be  very  rigorous  data  for  the  purpose. 
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ITotli    YEAR. 

WESTMINSTER 

FIRE    OFFICE. 

FOXJH^IDEr)     J^.ID.     1717. 
CHIEF  OFFICES .— 

KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

lUiANCHES  .— 

BIRMINGHAM  ...  35  COLMORE  ROW. 


GLASGOW 
LEEDS  ... 
LIVERPOOL 


SAINT  VINCENT   PLACE. 
28  EAST  PARADE. 
6  CHAPEL  STREET. 


WESTMINSTER  BUILDINGS, 
BROWN  STREET. 


MANCHESTER 

RATES    OF    PREMIUM    MODERATE 


LOSSES    PROMPTLY   AND   LIBERALLY 
SETTLED. 

Fonii!<    Of     Projjo-'sai    and    ecery    i/ijunitatcut     >>n 
ipplication  at  the  Chief  Offices  or  Branches. 

CHARLES    ROUSE    BROWNE, 

Secrelury. 
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THE    LONDON   ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  by  Uoyal  Charter  a.d.  17;o. 

FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Office— No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

(?om-HO/-— GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 

Sub-Governor— UMl^UY  J.  B.  KENDALL.  Esq. 

T>eputy-aorernor—nQ\iKKT)  tilLLIAT,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES  G.  ARBUTHNOT,  Esq. 
OTTO  AUGUST  BENECKE.  Esq. 
liOBER'l'  HENRY  BEN'SON,  Esci. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRAND,  Esq. 
ALFRED  CLAYTON  COLE,  Esq. 
••EORGE  B.  DEWHURSX.  Esq. 
HENRY  LLOYU  GIBBS,  Esq. 
ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 
HENRY  GOSCHBN,  Esq. 
EDWIN  GOWER,  Esq. 
A.  C.  GUTHRIE,  Esq. 
ROBERT  HEJJDERSON,  Esq. 

Secretary : 
FREDERICK  CARPENTER,  Es(i. 


LOUIS  HUTH,  Esq. 

FREDERIC  LUBBOCK,  Esq. 

Admiral  Sir  F.  L.  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 

GREVILLE  H.  PALMER,  Esq. 

HOWARD  POTTER,  Esq. 

ROBERT  RYRIE,  Esq. 

ALBERT  GEORGE  SANDEMAN,  Esii. 

Coi,.  LEOPOLD  R.  SEYMOUR. 

Gknkiial   Sir    DONALD    M.    STEWART, 

Bart.,  G.C.B. 
LEWIS  A.  WALLACE,  Esq. 
JOHN  YOUNG,  Esq. 

Actuary : 
ARTHUR  H.  BAILEY,  Esq. 


trnderwriter:— JuHN  STEWART  MACKINTOSH,  Esq. 
Manager  of  tlie  Fire  Department:— JAMES  CLUNES,  Esq. 


The  Corporation  has  granted  t'ire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assumnces  for 
more  than  a  Centurj'  and  a  Half ;  during  tliat  long  period  it  has  ea- 
deuvoured  to  introduce  into  its  practice  all  the  real  improvements  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  and  to  afford  every  facility  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 


IM^COAIE,     X889. 


Ijile  Tremiums 
Fire  I'remiums 
Marine  Premiums 
Interest 
Other  Receipts 


FUN^DS,    31st    Decemlbez*, 


Shareliulders'  Capital  paid  up 
fteneral  Reserve  Fund 
Ijife  Assurance  Funds 

Fire  Fund 

Marine  Fund 

J'rotit  and  Loss 

Provision  for  accrued  liiabilities 


£          ,v. 

d. 

118,804     7 

0 

384,061     0 

(i 

233,482     4 

6 

13y,147   15 

8 

6,945     0 

o 

£913,040     8 

1 

■>,    1889. 

£        s. 

d. 

148,275     0 

0 

310,000     0 

0 

1,985,471     3 

8 

520,677  12 

4 

184,420  10 

o 

107,310  18 

i) 

87,202     4 

11 

£3,643,357  9 

10 

Prosj)ectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Account .s  can  be  had  on  application 
personally  or  by  letter. 


ESTABUSHED    18.il. 

II  I  i^  rv  T5  f:  o  xiL      li  ^v^  A  k: , 

29  &  30  Soathampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

'rHE  BIKKBECK   BANK  opens   Drawing    Aceonnts    with    trading    firms   and    priTat- 

I      iiKlivid-.alf,  -.iT'On  th-  p!sr  usiEilly  aloptr-,1  by  other  Bankers,  but  with  the  important 
,M    ;  PEB  CENT,  per  annnm  on  the 

it   Accounts,   repayable   withont 

onstomers. 
;  and  the  collection  of  Bills 

•r  EX'-h.uige,  Divil-jir:-;  ai  i  >  oupms. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circolar  Notes  isBoed  for  mil  parte  of  the  vnorid. 

AB-STRACr  or  ThiU TT-Xl.V TH  Anncal  B-U,A.NCE  Shisbt— XA.RCH   189<J. 

•It  a*  Tredit  of  i5nbscrirt!'>n«.  '""urrent  and  Deposit  Accounts £i,f*H, '•>''• 

■  her  Convertible  i^ecurities,  and  Cash  in  hand  £4.^    , 
.  Consols  i:  - 

Number  of  Cnrrent  and  Deposit  Accounts 

T   •'  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulais,  p>»t  Siw  uq  ai>piica:^ou. 

FRAKCIS  RAVENSCROtX  J/""  '       . 

RUPTURE. 

THE  LATEST 

INVENTION     AND 

IMPROVEMENT. 

WILLIAM  COLES  &  CO,  (late  3  Charing  Cross), 

IXVKSTDBS    XHU    l'ATE>TKt>    OF    THK 

siPiiE^AL  siPK^insra-  tk.tjss. 

;i  ti  .->        r»  I  C  C  X  13  I  L.  L  ^%       AV  . 

(  XeAK    THK    '  CrITEHIOX.') 

Establishedl     Read     COBBETTS  LEGACY.'  gratis  pt-r  p»- 1821. 

h[0]vie:s    of    :hop£: 

4.  5,  £  6    RESENT  SQUARE.  SRAy'S-INN  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

-  •  tirst  infant?,  wlio  are  really  tlic 

o  be  piiial. 
1..-    v.meD.  before  they  become 
mothei-s,  as  a.e  ui.  ir  j>ri;viou»  'i  to  mix  with  others. 

The  Committee  make  an  r.r  ■  n,-  :— 

1,  For  the  i  ;  the  exp.u,-  '  'Ut  £5  a  day. 

2,  For  the  L  bii  i'.s  i^.;ud  :  a  aruiiiea  or  tA\y  to  pay  ti.c  :.i;;-se?   woitM  in  ma- 

rescue  a  motiicr  and  child.    Fivk  SHtLUXG^  would  pay  for  a  child  for 

3,  For  Law  Exp«i3es  :  in  every  case  where  it  is  posssble  the  men  are  eomj 

pay  the  sum  allows]  by  law  for  the  childV  support, 
Lo  applications  !ire  so  distn'ssint;  aii'l  argent,  that  every  shillintr  has  been  tpeuL. 
;./,ii», ,—  1jim»hn  i,  WEKrMis.-iTKU  U.tXK  (Bloomsburv  Branch),  218  High  Holboni. 

HENRY  THuilPSOK.  ESQ.,  Treasure/;  38  Miming  Lane, E.C. 

WM.  HORKIBROOK,  Secrcfarv.  17  Blooiiisburv  Street,  Oiford  Street,  W  .C. 
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€\\m\  d  (Sttjknb  Central  Sotuig 

I'UK 

PROVIDING    HOMES    FOR    WAIFS 
AND  STRAYS. 


[Means  adopted :  (1)  Boarding-out  in  Families  ;  (2)  Establishing 
Small  Homes  ;  (3)  Emigration.] 


©ffices-CHURCH  HOUSE,  DEAN'S  YARD,  WEST- 
MINSTER,  S.W. 


/»,,,.,;<.„/.   '  ^11^  GKACEthe  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBUEY. 
Jiesiaenis   ^  ^jg  GRACE  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 

(  MESsns.  DIMSDALE,  FOWLER,  BARNARD  AND  DIMSDALE.S, 
liutikert  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

(,  LLOYD'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  54  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

■^HB  object  of  this  Society  is  to  enable  t);e  Clergy 
w  .nnd  Laity  of  the  Chnroh  of  Englaud  to  co-operate 
in  rescuing  from  vicious  surroundings  the  Orphans 
and  Destitute  Children  met  with  in  every  Parish,  and 
especially  in  large  towns. 

One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and 
Sixty- Four  Children  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Committee  on  the  30th  of  Sept.,  1890,  in  the 
various  Homes. 

In  addition  to  these,  for  whose  maintenance  the 
Committee  are  responsible,  there  have  been  providod 
for  in  other  ways  636  Cliildren,  making  a  total  of 
2,600  for  whom  homes  have  been  found 
since  the  commencement  of  operations, 
nine  years  ago. 

The  receipts  on  the  general  account  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1889,  amounted 
to  £18,738.  AlthdugU  tlic  Society's  income  has 
increased  considerably  during'  tlic  past  year,  it  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
deserving  oases  which  the  Eiecutive  ought  to  accept 
if  possible. 

HELP  IS    THEKEFOKE    MUCH    NEEDED,   and    Donations   and 
Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 

SECRETARY-  "E.  de  M.  RUDOLF,  Esq.,  Church  House, 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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THE  BRITISH  LAW  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


LIl/LITEr). 


Head  Office-5  LOTHBURY,  BANK,   LONDON,   E.G. 


Subscribed  Capital— One  Million. 


Truat««s. 
floDble.  Mr.  JUSTICE  BOMER. 
AnoRXBT  GKaKRAL  (Sir  Rich«rd  E.  WeUter. 
.  M.P.> 


Sir  HoBACK  Da  VET,  (i-C.  M.P. 
Pbtkr   Williams,    E»q.    (Me«ir<.    Fr«th9«Mi 
WitUuni). 


Directors. 


Sir     llEMiV     SSai-s-'N     1'akkkb     'Mefcrs.     Parker, 
G«rret«.  «:   Parker'.  R<«torv   UouK,  St.  Michael's 
Alley,  EC.  '  lairnuui. 
TTr^-nr  TrRT  V  y.  rt'TV.  K-  ,    Mcats.  Norton.  Bow, 
■■  U'estraiiuter,  8.W.. 

pittg-ChainmaH. 
A  il^n,  Brutovi,  tc 
K.C. 
•Yi.' Ch  vrLi  N.  I,-,    .  M':.i-r-.  Valpy. Chaplin,  fc 
<hani  ,  I.incolu'i-  Inn  Field-. 
•tT     Cl'NLiPFK.     £*■!.      rMessra.     Cunliffi^    & 
.  )'H^.rtV  Thai :.-,    V  I  :■■  .     \V  (■ 

K'jb:  ■«,  Sawtell. 

Hi  v.c. 

Er)\^  ,  ,rd,  Gibnon. 

fcCo.  ,  wv.....,..,.,,  .-,    ..■  .,  ....   . 

Jakk.><    Hojkeb.    E».j.     Me^-r-.  Wvait.     Iloakiua, 


.\Rcn ' 

Jarr 
M.    1 

M. 
Wu. 

Co 
Her' 

<c  > 
AR  ; 

\V 
Hen 

A:  ( . 
Mab- 


-       L.C. 

i  eeMaie.  * 

■-SS.  NcUon, 
;--.c. 

V.     Es-i.     <Me»rt. 
.se*  HouK,  E.C. 
Mear(.  Pembertoo 

■   «-irt. 


,\:  1 
HOR-  .  vni'. 

»l".-Oav ^■..■■.,.^ ^. 

Arthcu  11.    Kt-.SsU.iW,   £^.    vMt*=ra.    ReMhaw). 
aathlk  Lane.  E.C. 


Hooker.  &  Williains;.  Parliament  Street.  S.W 

Solicitors— Messr:.  Bakkr,  Bi^aker,  i:  Hawes,  li;  Cannon  Stre«t,  London.  E.C. 

-RanVitra  (M««rS-   RORARTS,  LtTBflUCK.  i  CO. 

xwiiKera  ^xatiosai.  Pboviscial  BJlSK.  OF  ESOLAXD,  Lincoln's  Inu  Branch. 
Auditors  -Me^^rs.  TtTRQCAHii.  YouscMi,  A-  Co.,  41  Colenwn  Sc„  LondoB,  E.C. 
Jfumi'j'r  and  Stcrtlarg-U.  FOSTER  CUTLER. 


BRANCH      ESTABLISHMENTS 


"••■  —  ••■-' '''4  ijohiiop-  Row. 

'CAL   BoAKD. 
>v-rs.  Matliew>,  Smith,   .v 

■  ,<;<:..(. I,  ./_A.  V.  Martisdale 

Bristol,  11  Clare  Street. 
riiAiKMAN  or  lyOCAL  Board. 
■•  I.N.sKlP,  E5<i.  (Messrs.  Henry  Brittain  .v  Co.). 
-istol. 
iinet  Secitmry—EDWARD  ADDKSBROOKK. 

Edinburgh,  53  Ge<irge  Stntt. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  Local  Board. 
'■-T  Stbathkii.x,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  IS  South  Charlotte 
-  .-ect,  Edinburgh. 

[Hitf.cl  S.rreUlrtl—J.  HOCSTOS  BARRT. 

Leeds,  17  East  Parade. 
"■'""■  ^'    ■'  Yorkshire  Local  Boari>. 

E^q.  (Messrs.  Booth.  Clough  A- 

•tor_i/_DATID  M.  LrSLET. 

London,  (West  End),  27  Chancery  Lane. 
Dutricl  Secniary—yf .  Stuabt  Lovbix. 


Liverpool,  o  i..    .  u^  ;•.  i^..   .-.i^^;. 
Chaiuhas  of  L<x;al  Board. 
Urat  Hill.  Esq.  (Meso^.  Hill,  Dickinaon,  Diddnson 
c  Hill),  Solicitors.  Liverpool. 

Dutric(  fkcrfiani—itJtYA  McLaukn. 

Chester  (Sub-Branch), 

16  Com  Exchange  Chambers. 

CuAiRMAS  of  Local  Boabd. 

J.  CCLLIMORB,  E«i.  (.Mesn.    Birch,   Cnllimore    & 

l>ji(iglaa '.  Chester. 

Dutro:t  Stcrttary— J AUtS  Mct.AREN. 

Manchester,  British  Law  Chambers, 

St.  .James's  S<inan.'. 

Chairman  of  Local  Board. 

\V.M.  C.  Lord,  E<g.  (Messrs.   Sale,  Seddon,  Hilton, 

Lord,  i.v:  Seill),  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

Dutrict  Secretaritt—Knysoy  ,v  MURRAT. 

Glasgow,  l"i5  West  George  Street. 
Messrs.    Dick,    Stevbxsos    Jc    Mcib,    Solicttort, 
lietideiU  ilaitagtri . 

Dittriet  Secretary— J  OSS  B.  WaTSOS. 


Aberdeen  Tnion  Street— Sinclair,  Spark  a-  Tatlob.  Solicitors. 


,  This  Company ,  established  by  Members  of  the  Legal  Proftssion  throa^hont  the  eountry,  i*  prepared  to  enttr- 
Jain  Proposals  for  Insurance  against  damage  by  Fire  and  Ligfatniuson  elieiblerisks  w!thuitheCnit«dKinx<hmi. 
mcludins  .Msrcantile  Instirances. 

Applications  for  Affetteies  invited. 
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DEAN  &  SON'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1S!»1  Editiiin.     Now  Ready. 

Debrett's   Peerage,    Baronetage,    Knightage, 
and  Companionage. 

JieautifuUy  printed,  over  1,600  pp.,  and  1,500  Armorial  Bearing.s, 
Heraldically  Emblazoiu'd  Binding.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  31s.  C,d. ;  or 
in  2  vols.  16.S-.  C)d.  each. 

Debrett's    House    of   Commons  and  Judicial 
Bench. 

Corrected  to  Present  Session.     Over  400  pp.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  (Jd. 

AT  ALL  LIBKAUIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 
Now  Ready,  haiidsoniely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  large  post  8vo.  price  lO*".  Crf. 

SCENES        THROUGH       THE        BATTLE 

SMOKE  :  baing  llemlniscenccs  in  the  Afghan  and  Egyptian  Camixugns.  hy  the 
Kev.  AiiTHUii  Mm.b,  Army  Chaplain  at  Lucknow,  and  in  the  Afghan  and  Egyptian 
Campaigns.  With  Poitrait  of  the  Author,  and  Bight  large  Illustrations  by  Sidney 
P.\(iBT,  War  Artist  to  the  '  Illustrated  London  New.-? '  in  these  Campaigns. 
Lord  Cranbrook  writes :  '  Mr.  Male's  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  makes  his 
interesting  book  more  valuable.' 

Large  post  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  7s.  Gd. 

FRENCH    SOLDIERS    IN    GERMAN    PRl- 

SONS  ;  lieing  lleniiniscences  (luring  and  after  the  Franeo-Gernian  War.  liy  Canon 
E.  Gi  Eus,  Army  Chaplain  to  the  French  Forces.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
Portraits  of  the  leading  actors  in  these  terrible  scenes.  The  thrilling  narrative  helps 
(me  to  realise  the  self-denial  and  heroism  of  those  who  gave  np  much  of  the  comfort 
of  this  Ufe  to  tend  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  lielpless  soldiers  suddenly 
interned  in  fortress  and  hospital. 

Handsomely  boimd,  large  post  8vo.  pi-ice  6s. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE; 

or,  the  Last  Days  nf  the  Court  of  Napoleon.     By  the  Co-mtk  dk  .Mal"i;.nv,  formerly 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  interesting  volume  of  the  reminiscences  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  is  full  of  anecdotes 

relating  to  all  that  passed  amongst  the  Court  and  Society,  tlie  Clubs  and  the  Theatres,  in  the 

reign  of  Napoleon  III.:    also  numerous  Portraits  and  particulars  as  to  the  lives  of  all 

the  celebrities  of  the  period. 

Handsomely  bouml  in  cloth  gilt,  large  post  8vo.  price  6<. 

BISMARCK    INTIME:    liis  Life  and  Character,     i  > 

A  Fr.i.i.ow  Stuukn  I. 
This  attractive   and  well  illustrated  volume  bristles  with  most  interesting  and  cliarnc- 
teristic  anecdotes  of  the  private  life  of  the  great  ex-Chaucollor,  from  his  childhood  upwards. 

Cloth,  handsomely  bound,  large  post  8vo.  price  10s.  M. 
By  Mad.vme  Caudii'K,  Private  Reader  to  tlie  Empress  Eugenie. 

INTIMATE     RECOLLECTIONS     OF     THE 

COURT  OF  THE  TUILERres  ;  or,  the  Eve  of  an  Empire's  Fall. 

Third  Edition.    Price  Ui.     Large  post  Hvo.     l!v  the  same  Anther. 

MY  MISTRESS  THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE; 

i>T,  Court  Life  at  the  Tiiileiics. 

London:    DEAN  Si  bON,  00.\  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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CABINET  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


GROTES    HISTORICAL    WORKS.     U   voL. 

is.  each. 

1.  GRKECE  :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Atexani.  r 
H.  PLATO  AND  OTHER  COMP ANIONS  OF  SOCRATES. 

HALLAM'S   HISTORICAL   WORKS.     1 

I.  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGE^S.     3  vols. 

II.  ENGL.VND;    from  the  Aocessiun  of  Henrv   VII.  to  Uie  JX  . 

3  vols. 

III.  UTERARY   HISTORY  OF  BCROPI  KSTURDBS. 

4  ToU. 

MILMAN'S  (DEAN)  HISTORICAL  WORKS.     1  13 

vols.    t.-.  eac!;. 

I.  THE  .JEWS  ;  from  the  Earliest   "eriod  to  Modem  Hmes.    3  Tola. 

II.  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  :  from  the  Birth  of  Chri-t  to  t  .    Alw'.iti  /n  of  Pa^'aukui 
in  the  Roman  Empire.    3  toIs. 

lit.  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY:    including  that   of  ti 
Nichola-  V.     3  v..l=>. 

MOTLEY'S    HISTORICAL    WORKS.  Crown    8vo. 

6^.  each. 

L  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS:  from  t!  ;..  ;>      lU:  -ilent  t^    iic 

Twdre  Years'  Tnioe,  16»9.    i  vol*. 

n.  JOHN  OF  BARSEVELD.    With  a  IMmary  Gaoaei  and  MovoBenta 

of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    i  voh. 

ROBERTSONS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH ; 

frnin  t  le  Apostoiio  Aje  t"  the  Refortiiati'ii.  '"'17.    ^  vols.    Crown  svo.     >i<.  each. 

STANHOPE'S  HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND  ;  from  the  Reign  of 

'Vaevii  Auiie  to  the  Treat}  of  Versailles,  17S3.     9  vol*.    Crown  Svo.    a*,  each. 

STANLEY'S    (DEAN)    WORKS.      0  vols.     Crown  Svo.    Oo. 

each. 

I.  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH  ;  from  Abraham  to  the  Christian  Era.    3  vols. 
II.  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 
m.  MEMORI.VLS  OF  CANTBRDURY. 
IV.  LIFE  OF  DR.  ARNOLD,    i  voU. 
v.  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTION^. 
VI.  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

CAMPBELL'S  (LORD)  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS.     U  vols. 

Crown  Svo.    6^.  each. 

I.  THE   LORD   CHANCELLORS   OF   ENOL-VND :    from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Lora  Kldon.    10  vols. 

II.  THE  CHEEF  JUSTICES  OF   ENGLANT) ;    from  the  Northern  Conquest  to  tie 
Death  of  Lord  Tenterden.    4  vols. 

JOHN  MURRAY,   Albemaik  btreet. 
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Bttiitattti  Jij?  ^pcttal  }^tvmi^iian  ta  |^er  ^ajf^ty 


\<iv  Jiditiou,  iSOO.    Royal  folio,  half-bound  in  Russia  or  Morocco,  with  gilt  titles  and- 
edges,  £Q.  68.    Full  bound,  Russia  or  Morocco,  gilt,  £10.  lOs.  Co  order), 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  A.  KEITH   JOHNSTON,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Thoroui/hly  Revised  to  dale. 

In  a  Scries  of  54  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps,  Coloured  in  Outline,  with  a  complete  Indej 

of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  comprising  over  176,500  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas. 

CONTENTS. 

PLATE 
26. 


1. 

2. 

-3. 
4. 

«5,  6. 

<7,  8. 

■•■!). 

»10, 

■ni. 

'M2. 


*15. 


WITH  IXDKX  TO 

North  Polar  Chart,  Frontispiece. 

The    World     (in    Hemi- 
spheres)   1599  Places. 

Chart  of   the  World  on 
Mercator's  Projection . .     196C      ,, 

Euroj^e       2293      „ 

Basin  of  theNorthAtlantic 

Ocean 1020      „ 

England  (Two  Sheets)   ..  11,542      „ 

Scotland  (Two  Sheets)  . .  10,250      „ 

Ireland       5481      „ 

France  in  Departments . .     4621      „ 

Spain  and  Portugal        . .     4700      „ 

Basin  of   Mediterranean 

Sea         

*13,  14.    Northern  Italy  and  South- 
ern Italy  (Two  Sheets) 

Switzerland,  and  the  AliJS 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
^.f.   (Belgium  ..        ..  )    One  ( 
^"^  1  The  Netherlands  [  Sheet  J 
/  Denmark  and  Ice-  ] 
I     land,  Hanover, 
17.-'     Brunswick,         I 
Mecklenburg, 
1     Oldenburg,  &c.) 

Empire      of      Germany, 
South-West  part 

Empire      of      Grermany, 
Northern  part  . . 

Austro-Hungarian    Mon- 
archy (Two  Sheets)    . . 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Greece,  &c.,  showing  the 
new  Northern  Limits . . 

Sweden      and      Norway 
(Scandinavia)  . . 

Basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  . . 


'31 


WITH  INDEX  ■ 

.  3186Placei 

, .  3934 

. .  4288 

..  3015 


2268 

6300 

5030 
4435 


32. 

*33,  34. 

«-35. 

36. 
=;'37. 

»38. 
39. 

»40. 


European  Russia . , 

South-West  Russia 

A^ia  

Central  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia  (Asia 
Minor)  and  Transcau- 
casia        

Palestine,  from  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund 
Survey 

Persia  and  Afghanistan . . 

India  (Two  Sheets) 

China  and  Japan . . 

Oceania 

South  Australia.  New 
South  Wales,  &  Victoria 

New  2jealand 

Africa        

South  Africa 
( North-Western  \     f.        , 
41.       Africa,  Central      ^^^^   }  3706 


3085 


2214 
3744 
7959 
2972 
2670 

4050 
2016 
3900 
2097 


One  ) 
"  Sheet  r 


1828 


*18. 
-19. 


»20,  21. 


»24. 


5589 
3509 


6698 
2664 


2817 


1908 
1907 


"^■42. 
*43. 

44. 
»45. 

»46,  47. 


50. 
81. 


Africa              ) 
Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia 
Upper  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia        

North  America    . . 

Canada  (Western  Sheet) 

Dominion     of      Canada, 

New  Brunswick,  Nova 

Scotia,  and  Newfoimd- 

land  (Two  Sheets) 

L"nitetl  States  of   North 

America  (Two  Sheets) 

Mexico 

West  Indies  and  Central 
America 
'■'52, 53.    South      America     (Two 

Sheets) 5481 


2349 

2637 
3207 
3619 


4203 


8340 
2144 


1418 


Each  Plate  may  be  had  separately,  with  its  Index,  price  3.v. ;  or  mounted  on  linen,  in  cloth  cai 
for  the  Pocket,  if  in  One  Sheet,  is.  6d. ;  in  Two  Sheets,  8.«.  Those  marked  «  kept  in  Stock.  Tl 
others  can  be  had  mounted  on  cloth  in  civsc  to  Order. 

Specially  prepared  Roan  Leather  Covers,  with  Gilt  Title,  can  be  had  for  the  Royal  Atla 
l'.'.<.  6rf.  each. 

'Dr.  Keith  .Johnston's  "Royal  Atlas,"  ever  since  its  publication  in  1861,  has  maintained  i 
ground  as  the  best  English  x\tlas  on  a  large  scale  extant.  Of  the  new  maps  added  to  the  Atlas  tr 
can  speak  in  unqualified  praise.  The  maps  of  the  western  halt'  of  the  Dominion  of  Caintda  and  i 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  are  cre<litable  specimens  of  cartography,  and  need  not  fear  con 
parison  with  any  work  produced  ebewhere.  Sujli  map  is  provided  with  a  separate  Index,  ai 
altogether  the  Atlas  is  one  deserving  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  public.'— Thk  AriiKViEUM. 


"W.    & 


(Established  1826), 
4l(ragrn)]I)cr6  to  lljr  <!iurrit,  (iBtturattonnl  aiilf  <8riicrnl  |9uI)ItiI)rri(, 

Edina  Works,  EASTER  ROAD,  EDINBURGH)  i5  WHITE  HART  STREET, WARWICK  LANE,  LONDON, Ej 
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BLACKIE  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

JrST  COMPIATEK. 

In  Eig!it  Volumes,  sqoare  Svo.  clotb,  i^i. ;  or  li;i;f-morocco.  6v. 

BLACKIE'S    MODERN    CYCLOPEDIA 

Of  'anivcrsal  information. 

Edited    by   CHARLES    ANNANDALE,    M.A.,    LL.D., 

VlITH      XlMKRolS      PJCTOBIAL      iLLCfTKATIOSS      AND     A     SBRIE-'      or      MaPS. 

A  ;iiodol  and  a  marrel  of  accurate  iDfnnuation.' — Spfftator. 

■  Some  hanily  form  of   eixjolopoedia  has  long  been    wanti^.     This  is  oonipreheniire, 
;tho"it  iM-in?  balky.     The  information  is  socoinctly  priveTi,  sufficiently  oopioas,  an<l  strietiv 
^      *  ■  ■  •rdav  RfXi4r<r 

;  -T  Covpun>:D. 
I:i  KiL'ht  Voluiii.-,  fnuili  4lO.  cloth,  gilt  top.  £.i.  it.  :  Roxl.nr-he,  CS. 

THE    WORKS    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  HENRY    IRVING  ani  FRANK   A.   MARSHALL- 
'Jeneral  Introdnction  and  Life  oi    .ShakesiK-are  by  Professor  DownEjf,  anil    5.j4j 
!  liwtratioiis  in  Test  and  37  Kt«'hixigs  by  GoRmiX  Brownk,  W.  H.  Hakoetso.v. 
M.'VTX.utD  BE!0\rs,  and  Fravk  Dadd. 

'•■^nlt    is    so    good    that  W'-     m    :;'     ,■,-..    dt1-:1     re     .•!   .   ...^.■.-.r^.^^    i.,    if    ■     AT,.!    .r,..     .-. :   .\ 

.r.lly  fail  to  ensure  ;• 

11  Bnjwne,  whose  c' 

......t  a.-iHrwOi  in  our  judgment  ; — «.. >-...-^.. .-. .1  .  „,.„^-,^,.,v.  .....u  .>,j.i..  . ,     i. 

acqaainted.' — Athtmrum. 

In  Four  Parts,  square  folio.  12».  ffl.  each  :  or  comp!et-e  in  Portfolio.  £2.  1?j.  M. 

A   SELECTION    FROM   THE    LIBER   STU- 
DIORUM  OF  J.   M.  W.  TURNER,   R.A. 

For  Artists,  Art  Students,  and  Amateurs. 

'•  r.mprising  Four  Facsimile  Reproductions  in  Mezzotint  by  Photogravxire, 
Fifty-one  Facsimile  Repro<luction>  of  the  Etchings,  including  ^^.•vPll 
Rare  Unpublished  Plates;   and  Thirty- seven   Text  Rej  : 
ductions  of  the  Finishe<l  Engravings. 
'  Ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  among  students  and  in  art  schoob^,  lint 
•iiiong  all  persons  who  love  English  landscape  and  are  jealous  of  the  fame  of  our  greatest 
,,n,i^>'ip,?  painter."— rimw. 

In  Four  Volnniee,  imperial  Svo.  cloth,  £.5  ;  or  half-morocoo.  Sri.  6<. 

THE     IMPERIAL     DICTIONARY    OF    THE 
ENGLISH     LANGUAGE. 

.4  ecimflele  EnCMclopce-lic  I.txit-m,  Literary,  Etftnolonieal,  SrifHlific,  Teclmologteal, 
and  Pronouncing. 

By    JOHN    OGILVIE,    LL.D. 

X>  -.v  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  greatly  .\ugmente>l.  Edited  by  Charlb>  .V>"Xas"Dalk. 
M.A.,  LL.D.     ninstrated  by'aNive  S.iXx'  Engravings  on  Wood. 

•So  far  as  vocabulary  and  treatment  are  concerned,  we  should  not  wish  for  anything 
!  «tter  than  the  new  •' ImperiaL'"  The  etymology  is  clear  ar.'i  .■..>. m^o  .,..1  t>-o  iii-.rr  .r;..r,a 
;re  copious;,  appropriate,  and  well  execnted." — Timfs. 

•  It  is  the  btet  Englisli  lexicon  oi  the  time.'  —.Spectator. 


London  :  BLACKIE  A  SON,  Limited,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 
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THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AKD  ART. 


/^N  the  4th  of  January  18S>0,  was  introduced  a  new  feature,  which,  despite  its  novelty,  is 
^  in  accordance  with  all  traditions  of  the  paper.  Comment  on  news,  and  not  mere  news 
l)y  itself,  has  always  been  the  mam  oliject  of  this  periodical.  But  since  its  foundation  the 
events  which  are  brought  before  the  public  have  multiplied  immensely.  A  considerabl.i 
■wider  scope  of  interest  has  been  opened  to  tliose  persons  whose  attention  the  Satur'taij  Rerieir 
has  always  desired,  and  these  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  demanding  somewhat  more 
prompt  and  direct  notice  of  incidents  within  that  scope.  In  one  department,  moreover, 
wherein  the  Review  has  from  the  first  made  and  retained  its  mark,  the  reviewing  of  hooks 
a  custom  has  grown  up  of  hastening  notices  of  important  works  so  as  to  make  such  notice 
appear  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  actual  publication  of  any  remarkable  book.  It  has 
never  been  the  custom  or  the  wfeh  of  the  managers  of  this  Review  to  regard  themselves  a* 
mere  caterers  for  the  public  taste ;  but  they  are  as  little  disposed  to  neglect  that  taste  when 
it  can  be  consulted  without  impropriety.  And  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  weekly  chronii-le 
or  criticism  of  all  the  more  important  events  of  the  sennight,  whether  ])olitical,  foreign,  or 
<lomestic,  whether  literary,  artistic  or  miscellaneous,  might  be  not  only  welcomed  when 
done,  but  worth  the  doing.  Nothing  of  exactly  the  same  kind  has  yet  been  put 
before  an  English  public :  and  though  some  foreign  periodicals  have  aimed,  at  least 
in  title,  at  something  of  the  sort,  no  periodical  known  to  us  has  actually  attained  to  it. 
Only  matters  of  actual  importance  or  of  great  public  interest  are  referred  to,  and  in  each 
case  the  reference  aims  at  the  character  of  a  lirief  criticism  or  judgment  rather  than  of  a 
mere  entry  in  a  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Noteworthy  books  of  the  week  are  referred  to  in 
the  same  way,  and  noteworthy  events  in  the  various  departments  of  art,  as  well  as  sncli 
miscellaneous  matter  as  Feems  to  deserve  notice.  Such  notice  in  no  case  excludes  fuller 
or  more  detailed  comment  cither  simultaneous  or  subsequent  in  the  leader,  '  middle, 
or  review  columns  of  the  paper.  Personal  gossip  is  not  only  not  attempted,  but 
rigorously  excluded ;  and  the  main  attempt  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  a  ciitical 
summary  of  the  chief  events  of  the  week  of  all  kinds,  such  as  may  be  useful  either  to  th  o«e 
who,  knowing  the  facts,  care  to  see  them  connectedly  considered,  or  to  those  who  like  to  have 
a  summary,  and  yet  not  a  mere  summary,  of  tlie  movements  of  th(>  world  put  at  short 
intervals  before  their  eyes.  Thus  the  Sniunlaij  Rerietr  offers  to  u  generation  more  studious 
of  miscellaneous  novelty  than  that  to  which  it  first  presented  itself,  a  representation  of 
affairs  more  extensive  than  that  at  present  given  by  any  weekly  pajier,  and  more  select, 
critical,  and  concentrated  than  is  pos.-<ible  in  the  omnium  ijatherinii  of  a  daily  journal. 

'SATURDAY    REVIEW    OFFICE, 

:<S    SOUTIlAMn'ON     STItKKT.     ST  l;. AND,    T.ONnoX.     W  f. 
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CLARENDON   PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

MJir   POPULAl!    HALF-CR'JWX   .<EIiIES. 

RULERS     OF     INDIA: 

The  History  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  a  Carefully  planned  Succession 

of  Political  Biogrraphies. 

Edited  by  Sin  \V.  W.  HUN'TEU,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.I>.,  a:c. 

.  er-«,  lacid.  sraphio,  pict«resfi\ii^.    No  more  usefu!  series  of  books  has  been  iasoed.' 

Speakeil 
V'  iLUMF,-  ALRE.'V.DY  PtTBLISHED. 
THE  MARQUESS  of  DALHOUSIE.    >=r  ,  WARREN  HASTINGS.  Capt.L.  J. Tr...TrER. 
W.  W.  HiMKB.  !tHE     marquess    of    CORNWALLIS. 

AKBAR.    Colonel  G.  B.ilALLto IV.  i         \V.  <.  SKTfX-k  vitn. 

DUPLEIX.     '^-  loml  G.  B.  MALLfs..x.  I  THE  EARL  of  MAYO.    -  r  'V  'V  "      r 

*e*  "ther  Volunvi  if  ncttrf  pifpnrntio   . 

Librnrv  Eflir-.m.  %  to'*  demv  t^vo   clof^,  £i.  - .. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  in  its  Origi. 

!>  -.-( U.|  ;i!ont.    Br  William  .-tvkh-   IJ.Ii,  Lori  Bishop  of  "Tfori. 
Al<o  ill  3  Tols.  oroHU  8vo.  \'2t.  each. 

N  EW  EDITION  OF  HALL'S  IXTERXATI'  )N  A  : 
Thinl  F/litlnn,  demy  "'to.  clotli,  22i.  &/. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     By  W.  E.  Hall,  M.A..  I^rrL^er-at-Law. 

■  <^;i  thp   '.hole  tiie  be.-^t  treatise  on  tlie  law  of  nations  which  has  as  i<-t  been  prtvlnoed  by 
'iter.'  -Pall  MxLL  i;.K7vrrTK. 

JIBW  EDITIOX  OP  MOYLE'S  J I'.STINLitX. 

Sec  n.l  Wition.  llevi***!.  Hv.y.  cloth.     Vnl.  I.  ]As.  :  Vol   11.  <U. 

IMPERATORIS  lUSTINIANI  INSTITUTIONUM  LIBRI  QUATTUOR. 

With  Intr'idnctioT!-,  '""■^riMiientur.v.  Kxc!jr<j'S  anil  Tnii;sl;ition.    B.v  .1.  B.  M"VLr,  l;.C.L  , 
M.A.,  of  ijnc  '   ■    '        "  ■.•fi*tcr-at-Law,  Felli>w  and  Lecturer  of  New  t  oliege.  i  '\f.r  I. 
Vol.  T.    :  OXS.  TEXT  rOMMEXTAUY,  and  EXrrRSUS. 

Vol.  11.   i  X 

-  'lOtr  told  ifjiortiielf. 
'  Considerably  the  nios:  rthy  edition  of  ilie  ■•  In>tiinte^ 

.pp- ared  ii.  the  English  1  i!  - 

-  tiolarly  and  ;io?;rate  .diii.  1..'     L.vw  Tuti-j-. 

NEW  EDITION  OF   MARKBY'S   ELK.MEXTS 

F.inrth  Edition.  (*vo.  cloth.  !-.?.«.  ft/. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LAW  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

miXCIPLES    'iF    <;EXE1;\L    .""R-I-'t^T-ENCK.       Rv   S-:-    •.■•t:,:.-a"     MAnxnT. 
K.iM.E.,  D.C.I...  late:.  JuJjri- or   •  -         '  "       ' 

IiidiBm  Law  in  the  rniv»rsity  of 
•!ie  of  the  best  works  that  have  ac;  - 

:he  pui'lication  of  Mr.  Austin'- lectur>»<       wr>r\!!y-r:  ;  K\  :'.•.. 

8vo.  clot!!.  10<.  6</. 

THE  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION:  -  .<......,      ,= 

the  Law  relating  to   tht^   ExUting    Lt^gis'ative  and   Executive   Institntious  of  this 
Countrv.  with  Hi*torioal  Explanation?.     By  Sir  W.  R.  Ax.S'iy.  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Wirdf-n 
of  All  doiil>  College,  0.xfor\i.     Vol.  L    P.VRLIAVIEXT. 
•The  most  compendious  and  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  which  it  handles 
written."— Spkctati>r. 

N'.B All  Book   Buyers  will  find  it    worth   their  while  to   examine  carefully  THE 

CATALOaUE  OP  CI^BENDON  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS,  eoataitiing  MAKY 
-STANDARD  WORKS  IN  QENERAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  which 
will  be  sent  o  i  application. 

London:  HENRY  FROWDr   '  -  '       t,        ..-      ,  .      ,      .  ..  ,.^ 
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Zhc  (3uar6ian, 


Thk  Guardian  Is  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  Science  and  the  Fine  Arta, 
Ecclesiastical,  Home,  roreign,  and  Colonial  News.  Its  promoters  are  Churchmen;  and 
they  endeavour  to  maintain  that  character  in  the  treatment  of  Ecclesiastical  subjects, 
and  its  Correspondence  columns  Bre  open  to  all  shades  of  opinion.  Special  reports  are 
given  of  the  Meetings  of  Conv<ication,  Church  Congress,  and  all  important  matters 
connected  with  the  Church  and  Education.  Great  care  is  taken  with  the  Parliamentary 
IntelUgencc.  Special  attention  is  paiil  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  News,  a  fnll  digest 
of  which  is  given  every  week,  illustrated  by  original  correspondence.  Every  effort  is 
made,  in  the  selection  of  News,  of  Works  chosen  for  review,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
objectionable  matter,  to  render  The  CtUABdian  a  good  Family  and  Literary  Newspaper. 

The  Guakdl\n  is  issued  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  price  6d.,  by  post  6Jf/.,  and  is 
supplied  regularly,  post  free,  direct  from  the  office,  to  Subscribers  ;)aj^?)i5f  in  adfaHcennli/,nt— 
per  Quarter  (1,3  numbers),  7^. ;  per  Half-3'ear  (2C  numbers),  13.s.  Gd. ;  per  Year  (52  numbers), 
£1.64.  To  Subscriliei-s  abroad— India  and  the  East,  £1. 12«.  C/. ;  elsewhere,  £1.  10,?.  per 
annum. 

Advertisements  must  reach  the  Office  before  6  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  in  any  urgent 
case  of  a  short  advertisement  not  later  than  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  and  payment 
made  at  the  time,  on  the  following  Scale  : 

Three  Lines  and  under   Four  Shillings. 

Every  Additional  Line    Ninepence. 

Special  ColumnlJhreeLmes  and  under,Tw^^^ 
'^  i  Every  Additional  Line,  Two  Shillings. 

T  aaAaT  Va€fo\^^^^^  Liuos  aud  uudor,  Sixteen  Shillings. 
L.eaaer  rage|j,^gj.y  Additional  Line,  Three  Shillings. 

On  an  average  tliree  words  may  be  reckoned  for  the  first  line,  and  eight  words  foi'  each 
line  afterwards,  the  address  counting  as  part  of  the  Advertisement ;  but  all  Advertisements 
are  charged  according  to  space  occupied. 

Notices  of  Testimonials,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  are  inserted  at  3s.  6d.  each  for 
two  lines,  and  a  Shilling  for  every  ailditional  line. 

All  letters  retpecting  Advertisements  and  Subscriptions  should  be  addressed—-'  The 
Publisher,'  Guardian  Office,  5  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Money  and 
Postal  Orders,  on  the  Post  Office,  369  Strand,  should  be  made  p.iyable  to  .John  Jambs; 
Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  crossed  '  London  and  County  Bank.'  Postage  Stamps  can  only  be 
received  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  to  the  shilling.  If  a  receipt  is  required  for  a  sum  under 
seven  shillings,  a  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 

5   BUBLEIGH   StEEET,   STRAND,   LONDON,  W.C. 

***  C^^"'  Post  master- (iemral  has  ordnrd  that  letters  addressed  to 
initials  or  Jiotitioiix  names  at  Post  Offices  shall  not  he  tahen  in,  but  sent  at 
o'tuse  to  the  Itettirned  Letter  Office.'] 

*  Guardian,   London,'  is  all  the  address  necessary  for  telegrams. 


THE  MOST  READABLE  PAPER  IN  ENGLAND 

]-  I  lit 

Pall  Mall  Budget. 

ONCE    PURCHASED     IS     NOT     LIKELY    TO     BE    GIVEN     UP. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

It  contains  the  Freshest  Discxissions  of  Current  Topics  by 

competent  writers 
It  contains   a  Weekly   Cartoon  upon   the  Question  of  the 

Hour. 
It  devotes  space  weekly  to  Women  and  their  Daily  Wants. 
It  contains  a  page  for  Children. 
It  contains  over  fifty  Illustrations  in  each  Issue. 
Its  contents  oflfor  constant  variety  to  the   Satiated  Reader. 
It   is    a   storehouse    of    valuable   and   interesting   reading 

matter. 

PRICE   SIXPENCE.      EACH  THURSDAY. 

A    YEAR'S    POSTAL    SUBSCRIPTION    COSTS 

t<>\:    THi:  .       ./ 

United  Kingdom  2S    2 

The    Continent    of    Europe.    United    States.    Canada, 
Egypt,  The  Cape  Colonies.  The  Transvaal,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  &c.    34    8 
India,  the  China  Seas,  and  East  Africa     39    0 


I  Specimen  Copy  will  be  gent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard. 

The  PubUsber,  '  I'ALL  MALL  BUDGET,'  2  XoETHUMBERLASD 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

With   100  Portraits  aud  numerous  IHustratior~ 
Crown  4to.     Pp.  128. 

ri;i<  i:    one   shilling,     post  free,  pri     ..>.  . 

The  STORY  of  the  PARNELL  CRISIS 

Told  from  ArTHESTic  Sources,  Pcbuc  and  Private. 

This  '  Extra.'  \vhich  is  published  in  response  to  a  wride -spread  demand, 
will  be  found  invaluable  by  every  one  ^who  desires  to  follo%v  intelligently  the 
course  of  Irish  politics.  It  is  an  Indispensable  Handbook  for  Politicians 
and  Electors.  At  the  same  time,  its  clear  recital  of  the  most  extraordinary 
Political  Story  of  our  times,  and  its  rich  Gallery  of  Portraits,  renders  it 
specially  attractive  to  the  General  Reader. 


.Vdiliess,  The  Publisher,  2  Northumberland  Stbbet,  Stkaxo.  W.C. 
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^be  Spectator, 

INDEPENDENT     LIBERAL      NEWSPAPER. 

EVERY   SATURDAY,  price  6t/.  •  by  Post,  6kl. 

rpHE  I'ropiictors,  who  in  1^61  purchased  the  Spectator,  liave  since  that  rlate  conducted  it* 
1  themselves.  They  are  tlierefore  exeinpte<l  from  many  influences  which  pi-ess  severely 
on  the  independence  of  journalism,  and  have  from  the  first  made  it  their  chief  object  to  say 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  truth  in  tlieology,  politics,  and  social  questions,  irrespectivj  not 
only  of  opposition  from  without,  but  of  the  opinion  of  their  own  supijorters.  Their  object 
is  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  cultivated  Liberals  ;  but  in  the  roiitter  of  the  American  War, 
they  fought  against  the  mass  of  the  very  class  tl)ey  are  trying  to  repr<?seut,  and  were  finally 
acknowledged  by  them  to  have  been  in  the  right.  In  politics  tlie  object  of  the  Specltitur  is 
to  maintain  liberal  institutions  everywhere,  that  is,  the  right  of  free  thought,  free  speech, 
and  free  action,  within  the  limits  of  law,  under  every  form  of  Government;  but,  neverthe- 
less, to  maintain  that  in  a  free  State  the  power  of  the  whole  commimity  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  constructive  enterprise  ;  in  theology,  to  maintain  the  views  usually  known  as 
those  of  the  Broad  Church  ;  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  defend  the  inclusion  "witliin  the 
Established  Church  of  every  variety  of  opinion  consistent  with  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  control  the  (Church  :  and  in  social  questions,  to  urge 
the  faith  that  God  made  the  world  for  the  people  in  it,  and  not  for  any  race,  class,  colour, 
creed,  or  section,  with  all  the  consequences  to  wliich  that  principle  leads. 

The  journal  commands  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  has  repeatedly  during  tlic 
past  year  been  the  first  to  make  the  true  bearing  of  events  apparent  to  its  readers.  Its 
object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  supply  news  as  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  educated 
classes  on  the  news,  and  correct  that  vagueness  and  bewilderment  of  thought  which  the 
constant  receipt  of  news  in  little  morsels  has  such  a  tendency  to  produce. 

Original  papers  supply  comments  critical  and  explanatory  cm  Public  Events,  Politictil 
Appointments,  Law  Amendment,  Commercial  Affairs,  Personal  Incidents,  and  Theological 
Controversies. 

The  News  of  the  current  week  is  co)«pres8ed  into  an  animated  narrative,  which  the 
laziest  or  busiest  may  read,  without  missing  the  life  or  import  of  the  events. 

The  Spectator  contains  a  List  of  all  Books  published  during  the  week  (not  under  one 
shilling  in  price),  vi'ith  the  names  of  the  publishers  and  the  prices  attached  ;  a  feature  which 
will  greatly  increase  its  value  to  booksellers,  librarians,  literary  institutions,  and  private 
gentlemen.  

Scale  of  Cbarges  for  BDvertieetncnts. 

OursiDB  Paok,  Twelve  Guink.as. 

&    ■«.    d.   I  £  .,.  ,/. 

Page    JO  10    0     NaiTow  Column ;{  lo  o 

Half-Page 5    5     0      Ilalf-Column 115  I) 

Quarter-Page    2  12    6   )  Quarter-Column it  17  6 

Com  1 'ANTES. 
Outside  Page     £14  14    0  |  InsidePaso •:  i :   ;  c 

Five  lines  (h^  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (hall-widtb),  hs.\  and  1*.  jier  liij 

every  additional  line  (containin'j  on  an  averacre  tirelec  ironls). 

Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  per  inch. 

Broa<l  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  per  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page,  I  i.v.  per  inch. 

Broad  column  following  '  Publications  of  the  Week,'  13i.  jicr  inch. 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Terms  :  net. 


c;crms  of  Subecrfption. 

}'«-ir//;/      JIalf.ymil 
Including  itostagc  t<i  nii.v  part  of  the  United  Kingdom    ..£1     8    (i  . .  0    14    ;i   .     ' 
Including  postage  to   any  of  the  Austrahisian  Colonies, 

America,  I  ranee,  Germany 1   10    6  ..  0     1,5    ;>   ..   n 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c 1    12     6  ..   0    16    'i  . .  U     ~ 

Office— 1  Wellington.  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.t 
And  hij  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  2\ewsocndor^. 


St  5ainc6'6  (3a5ctte, 

DA IL  Y   rii in:   f > a  /;   rEyxv. 

Office:  DORSET  STREET,  WHITEFRIARS,  E.G. 

The  .ST.  Jami's'i  Unt-tte  ig  an  indep€ndent  and  progressive  Conservative  Newspaper,  which, 

::.■  con-l-tei'.r'.v  ~;it|'ort!!:_'  <-onelitntioDal  principles,  tlie  maint^nauce  of  the  empire,  and 

pry  portion  of  the  doniinious  of  the  Crown,  i#  in  favour  af 

r    -.t    ii  f-'COii'i   to   no  iit'ier   in  th"  u!ptrofio!i>.      Tt   aim*    at 


tlu- .".'.  ./ui/.. 4'.. '.;.'•'':    -  itaciiig  Xews  0!  tl^e  ■lay.  uiii.  :i.c  ^carting  pricrs  and 

notis      Parliamentary  Fjiw  and   Police   News,   Foreign  Telegianis,  and  all 

^[isoeilane.r.i;  Xe ..  -  rif  ,  ■  th'-ir  'lu'-  ?]iare  "f  n.ri.e. 

■  mtnt,  the  .V.  -    >  ■  ■  "nsr  the  evenioff 

I.       It;!  coiit  n  of   letters  of 

1  ita    lit:  :■- are  among  tht- 

■  :ts  re;iders  with  mor* 

i<>n  and  the  Provinces  ; 

,iO>tia.UirvCt  !r..!n  t,i.o:!ic<j.un  tl..-  tuUowing  t^ruis;     l^.r  Three  Month*,  9jr.  9J.  ; 
-.  19.<.  (W. :  Tw-he  Months,  39». 

:ius  as  it  ii'.s  very  extensively  in  the  best  clas--'*s  of  society  in  the  West  F.nd  and 

■■•I  of  London,  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces.  the.S^.  Jninet't  Gat^iu  oflTera 

.',  ■  iers  possessed    by  no  other  evening  paoer.      It  in,  therefore,  an 

.     :;       Mr        V       ;'..r  Al'VERTlSKMl.STS  I'F  EVKRY  D>«*rKIlTI>>N. 

SCA.LE  OF  cn.vRGES  FOR  .ADVERTISEMENTS. 
■;  noral   Business  Trade   Advertisement.*.— Five   lines,  +«.  ;  each   extra   line,    ^i.       If 
i  ~  oolumn  s.<..  doulite  eolnmn  16j.  per  inch. 

.   Election   Addresses,  Public    Companies,   Banking,  Insarance,   Railway 
^  i  Ac— Five   lines,  ijj.,  and    l.<.  per  line   afterwards.     If    displa}ed.  siugla 

-    .  i'lible  column  :?4*.  per  ineh. 
i         .Client ary  Notices.— Four  lines.  7s.  M.,  and  1*.  6J.  perlineaiterwanls. 
P        :     >b  Alvf  rti-eni.nts.  ~2».  per  line,  single  column  ;  -U.  per  line,  dojible  coliimn, 
'tis. — iij.  each  insertion. 
•in-i  to  Sita:ttions  Wanted  or  Vacant,  Apartments  or  Uoa^es 
i  .1  -is  Wants.  Ac,  are  Inserted  at  a  special  rate  of  2j.  for  four 

lines;  twii  insertions  for  ::«.,  or  three  for  4«.     Atxive  four  lines,  6</.  per  line  [ler  iu-ertion. 
n<sr  Aniio'iHC'-m'rnti  must  fte  frepniil. 


TLhc  St.  Raines's  Bu&o<^t. 

A  Weekly  Edition  of  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

The  Sf.  Jiiitft's  llmiijet  has  always  been  widely  read  abroad  :  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  render  it  ;i  useful  and  desirable  paper  for  all  Englishmen  residing  or  travelling 
in  forei»fn  eountries.  in  British  Colonies  and  Settlements,  or  in  India.  It  contains  most  of 
the  ori'.:inal  articles  which  appear  in  the  Sf.  Jamei*  Giwrif.  a  careful  compilation  of  the 
week's  news,  and  all  intelligence  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  foreign  subs<'riber».  Officers  of 
the  Army  or  Navy,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services.  Indian  and  Colonial 
Civil  .Servants,  Merehaiits,  or  Travellers,  will,  therefore.  And  in  the  St.  Jam's'.*  Biclget  a  con- 
venient .snmmaiy  of  news,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  high-clas.«  literary  matter. 

Subscription,  payable  in  advance,  inc'udin?  postage,  per  qnarter,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  7s.  ;  to  China  and  India,  8j.  "2</. ;  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  7s.  7d. 

A^lvertisement-s  are  inserted  in  the  .v.  .himet'x  Bwi'iel  on  moderate  terms.  Special 
arrangements  for  .series  onlers  on  application  to  the  Manager.  St.  Jame.*'<  Gaifitf  Office, 
Dorset  Street.  Whitefriars.  E.i'..  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  aldresstni. 
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Favoiii-altly  RevK'woil  by  ov<m- SO  liilliK'iili.il  .V<>n  xpuptM-H. 

'HOW  TO  SELECT  A  LIFE  OFFICE.' 

^^  By  G.    M.    DENT,   F.S.S. 

'  Those  who  are  seeking  an  office  for  the  purpose  i       '  Explains  with  singular  clearness  the  canons  by 

nras«urancewillclowelltoi)erufethii"ilialoBue"  I    which  the  security  of  an  office  may  l>e  tested  and 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

FOURTH     AND     CHEAPER     EDiTION,     REVISED 
Kxtra  ■Town  8v.>.   li«.  '«/. 

PROBLEMS   OF   GREATER   BRITAIN.     Jiy  the 

Kislit   Hon.  Sir  C'HAni.K-  W.   Dilkk,   I'.art.     Fourth  and   L'hca)>er 
Edition,  Revised.     Willi  M;ips. 
In  this  eilitinii  the  author  has  made  some  smalt  corrections,  and  added  some  notes 
'.'  meet  chanpes   in   the    constitution  of  colonial  gntemmtnts  which   huee   occurred 
Inrinij  the  last  tea  months. 

T>'<?    f^vr.rv.KTnp.:    '  Pir  Charles  Dilke'<   very   aUe  book To  deal  <i(]«>inat«'ly 

'  '  '  ',  f;ict6,  anri  occupied  with  so  vast  a  T«riety  of  subjects,  ii  utterly 
r^e  of  two  notices.  All  we  can  do  is  to  fasten  upon  oik-  or  two  of 
es.' 

THE     ENGLISH     CITIZEN    SERIES. 

A  Series  of  Short  Books  on  liis  Rights  and  ResponsibilitiK. 

Edited  Uy  Henry  I.'ijaik.  C.B.,  M.A.,  LI-.I). 
Crown  xvo.  H«.  6d.  each. 

NEW     EDITION     OF     MR.     FOWLE'S     BOOK     ON     THE     POOR     LAW. 
Cr.iwn  8vo.  3^.  6<<. 

THE  POOR  LAW.     By  T.  W.  Fowle,  M.A.,  RecUa- 

of  Islip.  New  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  -The  Poor  I.aw  in  189<V 
This  edition  hag  been   curef'u/lv  revised,  and  an  Appendix  of  ten  patfes  has  been 
'iili/id.  hrinrjing  the  subject  doicu  to  the  present  date. 

A  iH  6L\',i^:rM  :  •  An  admirable  f  pitonie  not  only  of  tlie  present  st*te  of  our  poor  laws,  bat 
,il-o  I'f  th'-  earlier  institution?  which  they  have  snperaeded." 

VSIFORM   Wini  Tilt:  AlioVE. 
Central    Government.      By    H.    l>.       Local  Oovernment.  By  M.  1j 

Traii  I.,  D.C.L.  MEK-s.  M.A. 

The  Electorate  and  the  Iiegisla-       The  State  in  its  Relation  to  £du- 
ture.    By  r~PKSCBK  W.\lpoi.k.  cation.     By   Hkvry    Ciumk,  C.B..    M.A. 

The  Poor  Law.      By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  r,L.I>. 

Fi.wi.F,  MA.  The  Land  Laws.    By  .sir  F.  P'«u<kk, 

The  National  Budget:  the  National]  Bart. 

Debt.  Taxes,  and  Rates.  B>  A.  J.  WiL.-i>N-.       Colonies  and  Dependencies.  I'artl. 
The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.  Imlia.    Part  II..  The  Colonies.    By  E.  J. 

Bv  W.  ST.\Nr.K.r  .Ft:v..s>.  I.L.D..  i-'.R.S.  P.\tne,  M.A. 

The  State  and  the  Church.    By  the       Justice  and  Police.    By  F.  W.  M.ut- 

lion.  AUTHUIi  Em.ioi.  M.P.  LA.V^. 

Foreign  Relations.  By  Si  kn.  kr  Wai-  The  Punishment  and  Prevention 

(.,,LK.  of  Crime.    By  Co!    -ir  Fl•^r^  vr.  in  i;  vvk 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade.  K.i  .B..  R.E. 
By  Sir  T.  H.  F.xrrei!,  Bai-t. 

NEW     VOLUME     OF     ENGLISH     MEN     OF     ACTION. 
Crown  Svo.  2*.  S</. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE.   By  Juliax  CoRBEn .  With 

T'Ttrait.  Pftfyji'lS  I'tLi  »£.■<. 

General   Gordon.    By  Colonel  sir  W.        Strafiford.    By  H.  D.  Xbaili.. 

Bi K.F.H.  Warren   Hastings.     By  Sir  Aurkd 

Henry  V.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Chuech.  Ltali.. 

Livingstone.    By  Thoma.<  Hlohej;.  Peterborough.    By  W.  .-^tebbixg. 

Lord    Lawrence.      By   sir   Rn  hakh       Captain  Cook.    By  Walter  Besant. 

Tk-mple.  Sir  Henry  Havelock.    ByA.FoBBE- 

Wellington.    By  Geijrge  Huoikr.  Clive.    By  Col.  >ir  Chablk?  Wilson. 

Dampier.    By  W".  Ci.ark  Rcsskll.  Sir    Charles   Napier.    By  Col.  Sir  W. 

Monk.    By  Jiu.x-v  CouBKTT.  Butler. 
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MESSRS.  MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  WORKS 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    ANNALS    OF    OUR    TIME. 

To  be  published  at  Easter,  8vo.  cloth. 

ANNALS    OF    OUR     TIME:    SUPPLEMENT 

FROM  JUXK  1887  TO  DKCEMBEU  18iKi.    Edited  by  H.  Ha-milton  Fyke. 
yolu?ne.<  nlreadv  published : — 
Vol.  I.,  June  20,  1837,  to  Feb.  28,  1871,  18^.    Vol.  II.,  Feb.  24,  1871,  to  June  24,  1887,  18i.  ' 
Vol.  U.  may  also  be  had  in  Three  Parts. 

BY    PROFESSOR    HENRY    SIDGWICK,    M.A.,    LL.D. 

Ready  shortly,  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICS.     By  Henry  Siduwick,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Kniglitsbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Author 
of '  The  Methods  of  Ethics,'  '  The  Principles  of  Political  Bcouomy,'  •  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Ethics  for  Englisli  Readers,'  &c. 
7'he  pritnarii  aim  of  this  treatise  is  to  tel  forth  in  a  siistematic  manner  the  jenernl  iwliuns 
and  principles  which  we  use  in  ordinary  political  reasonings. 

NEW    BOOK    BY    MR.    GOLDWIN    SMITH. 

Ready  shortly,  8vo. 

CANADA    AND     THE     CANADIAN     QUESTION.      By 

G-oLDwix  Smith,  Author  of  '  Three  English  Statesmen,'  '  Ptohibitiouism  in  Canada  and 

the  United  States,'  &c.    With  Map. 
'  For  the  special  purpose  of  this  work  it  seemed  best  first  hrieflii  to  delineate  the  provinces, 
which  are  the  factors  of  the  case,  then  to  sketch  their  political  history  leading  up  to  confederation, 
then  to  give  an  account  of  the  Confederation  itself,  with  its  political  seqiul,  vp  to  the  present 
lime,  and  finally  to  propound  t/ie  problem.' — From  thk  Pkekack. 

BY    M.    BOUTMY. 

To  lie  published  at  Easter.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

STUDIES   IN    CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.    By  M.  Boutmy. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Dicey,  with  a  Preface  by  Professor  A.  V.  DlcET, 
To  be  published  at  Easier.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  By  the  ^amc  Author. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Eadkx.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Fkkdkbhk 
Pollock,  Bart. 

BY    G.    M,    BOISSEVAIN. 

Ready  shortly,  8vo. 

THE  MONETAKY  PROBLEM.     By  G.  M.  Bossievain.    Tian.s- 

lated  from  tha  French  by  G.  Tow.nsk.njj  Waknkr,  B.X.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 

Cambridge. 
•e*  This  Essay  ijained  the  prize  of  &  WO  offered  by  Sir  H.  Sleysey  Thompson  in  the  interest 
of  Bi-metallism.     The  Author  is  a  Banker  at  Amsterdam,  having  close  relations  with  English 
Commerce,  and  his  work  is  likely  to  hate  considerable  interest  for  those  who  are  investigating 
currency  problems. 

EDITED    BY    R.    H.    INGLIS    PALGRAVE,    F.R.S. 

Part  1.  ready  February,  8vo.  lU.  M. 

DICTIONARY    OP    POLITICAL    ECONOMY.     Edited  by 

R.  H.lxGLis  Palguavk,  F.R.S. 
The  oljject  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  give  a  ftntenieut  of  tite  /'ofilion  of  I'olitital  Economy  at  the 
present  lime,  together  with  such  references  to  history,  law,  and  commerce  as  may  be  of  use  both 
in  economic  and  in  general  reading.  It  it  intended  to  assist  aiike  the  student,  w/tether  working 
with  a  teacher  or  seeking  to  instruct  himself  trithout  such  assistance,  the  man  of  business,  who 
looks  at  matters  from  the  practical  tide,  and  the  general  reader.  The  work  will  be  published  in 
parts  of  1'28 pages  each.     The  fi r.^t  part  is  ej-p.-cted  to  be  ready  by  Eebruaru\»9\.     Jt  is  intrndt-d 

that  this  should  be  followed  l>y  the  remainder  at  interrah-  of  about  thr-  ■'-         '   '-    ' 

in  aboui  twelve  to  fourteen  parts. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Mankind,  (2) 
Mammalia,  (3)  Vegetable  Life,  (4)  Birds 
and  Reptiles. 

o.  The  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(5.  Europe— General  Map. 

7.  Europe — Orographical  Map. 

K.  The  British  Empire. 

H.  The  British  Isles— Industrial  Map. 

10.  The  British  Isles— Orographical  Map. 

11.  England  and  Wales— General  Map. 

12.  England  and  Wales— North  Sheet. 

l.s.  England  and  Wales— South  Sheet,  with  (1) 

Environs  of  London,  (2)  the  Scilly  Isles. 
14.  England  and  Wales— Geological  Map. 
1.5.  Scotland— General  Map. 

16.  Scotland— North  Sheet 

17.  Scotland— South  Sheet, 

Vicinity. 
IK.  Ireland— General  Map. 

19.  Ireland— North  Sheet. 

20.  Ireland— South    Sheet,   with    Environs    of 

Dublin. 

21.  The    Mediterranean,    with    (1)    Straits    of 

Gibraltar,  (2)    The  Dardanelles,   (3)  The 

Bosphorus,  and  (4)  Cyprus. 
SH.  France,  ■is'ith    il)    Corsica,   (2)    France     as 

divided  into  Provinces. 
W.  Holland  and  Belgium. 
24.  Switzerland. 
2.5.  North-M'est  Germany. 
2(>.  South-West  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol. 

27.  Prussia,  and  the  Smaller  States  of  North 

Germany,  with  Alsace-Lorraine. 

28.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

29.  Denmark,    with    Schleswig  ■  Holstein    and 

Lauenburg;  and  (1)  The  Danish  Settle- 
ments In  Greenland,  (2)  Iceland,  (it)  Copen- 
hagen, (4)  Faroe  Isles,  (a)  Bornholm,  and 
W)  The  Danish  West  Indies. 

.SO.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

.SI.  Russia. 

■S2.  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  Roumanla.  Servia, 
and  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  Ac,  and  Crete. 

83.  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring portions  of  Turkey,  and  Athens 
and  its  Environs. 

■S4.  Italy— General  Map. 

:«.  Italy— North  Sheet,  with  Environs  of  (1) 
Rome,  (2)  Turin. 

.Sii.  Italy— South  Sheet,  with  (1)  Malta,  (2)  Naples. 

:i7.  Spain  and  Portugal, with  the  Canary  Islands. 


3H.  Asia— General  Map. 

39.  .\sia— Orographical  Map. 

40.  Turkey  in  Asia,  with  Russian  Armenia  and 

Caucasia. 

41.  Syria  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

42.  Arabia  and  the   Nile  Valley,    with    Egypt, 

Nubia,  and  -Abyssinia. 

43.  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan- 

44.  India— General  Map. 
4.5.  India— North  Sheet. 

46.  India— South    Sheet,  with  Burmah  and  the 

Straits  Settlements. 

47.  The  East  Indian  Archipelago,  with  Burmah. 

Siam,  &c. 

48.  The  Chinese  Empire  and  Japan. 

49.  Asiatic  Russia  and  Central  .Asia. 
60.  Africa— General  Map. 

51.  Africa— Orographical  Map. 

52.  Africa— North- West  Sheet- 
5S.  Africa— North-East  Sheet. 

34.  Africa— Central  and  South  Sheet. 

55.  Southern  Africa— showing  the  Cape  Colony. 

Natal.  South  African  Republic,  the  Orange 

Free  State,  Bechuanaland.  Matabeleland, 

itc. 
5fi.  North    .\merica— General    Map,    with    the 

Arctic  Regions. 
57.  North  .\merica — Orographical  Map, 
5S.  Dominion  of  Canada— Eastern  Quebec,  New 

Brunswick.   Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 

Island,  with  Newfoundland. 

59.  Dominion  of  Canada— Ontario  and  Western 

Quebec. 

60.  Dominion  of  Canada— Manitoba,  with  parts 

of  Saskatchewan,  .\ssiniboia,  Ontario,  and 
Keewatin. 

61.  Dominion    of    Canadi— British    Columbia. 

Athabiieca,  Alberta,   with  parts    of    Sas- 
katchewan and  .\ssiniboia. 

62.  United  States — General  Map. 

63.  United  States— North-Eastern  Division. 
64-  United  States— Western  Division. 

6.5.  United  States— SouthEastern  Division. 

66.  Mexico    and    Central    America,  with     the 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 

67.  West  Indies,  with  (1)  .Tamaica,  (2)  British 

Guiana. 
6H.  South  America— General  Map. 
6!).  South  America  -Orographical  Map. 

70.  South  America — North  Sheet. 

71.  South  America— South  Sheet,  with  Enlarge- 

ment of  Chili. 

78.  Australia— General  Map. 

73.  Victoria. 

74.  New  Soath  Wales. 

75.  Queensland. 

76.  South  .Vustralia.  with  the  Northern  Terri- 

tory. 

77.  Western  Vustralia. 

7S.  (11  Tasmania.  (2)  New  Guinea. 

79.  New  Zealand. 

M).  Oceania  and  the  Pacific. 


Detailed  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Map,  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  applicatlou. 

'  This  remarkably  fine  Atlas  professes  to  illustrate  "  every  aspect  of  Orographical  Science" 
and  after  an  examination  of  its  contents  ire  have  falU'd  to  discover  ang  omissions  of  the  least 
<m^o;'<ancf .'— Standaui). 

London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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